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44  Hbm  that  cravat  for  me  that  I  brought  In 
yesterday ;  I  want  it  this  evening.” 

The  speaker,  a  stout,  ruddy  "six  footer," 
looked  down  on  a  small,  pale  woman,  who  sat 
holding  a  fat  boy  of  seven  months,  while  anoth¬ 
er  in  its  third  summer  was  pulling  at  her  dress. 

44  You've  got  three  very  good  ones,  ready  to 
wear ;  wont  one  of  those  suit  you  1  I've  got  a 
great  deal  to  do  to-day/'  was  the  reply. 

44  No ;  I  want  the  new  one ;  I  like  a  change 
once  in  a  while.  And  I  really  wish  you'd  stop 
pleading  such  an  amount  of  work  when  I  ask  a 
small  favor.  You  always  do  it.” 

44  O,  no ;  not  always,”  she  rejoined,  mildly. 
44  Sometimes  the  children  are  more  trouble  than 
at  others.” 

44  There  it  is  again — the  children !  I'm  tired 
of  hearing  the  old  story.  Anybody  would  think, 
by  your  talk,  that  you  were  killed  with  work, 
with  only  your  husband  and  two  little  boys,  who, 
I  dare  say,  are  as  easy  to  take  care  of  as  the 
common  run  of  children.  What  if  you  had  six, 
instead  of  two !” 

Mrs.  Luther  did  not  reply.  A  sad  look  stole 
over  her  once  round,  rosy  face,  which  she  quick¬ 
ly  averted  to  conceal  an  unbidden  tear. 

44  I'll  send  home  a  turkey  and  some  vegetables. 
Now  don't  fail  to  get  up  something  nice  in  the 
way  of  pudding,  for  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
Morris  will  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  he's  quite 
an  epicure,”  added  Mr.  Luther,  re-opening  the 
door  he  had  just  closed.  44  Well,  what  now  ? 
Crying,  I  declare !  Now  if  there's  any  one 
thing  that  I  dislike  more  than  another,  it’s  to 
see  a  woman  cry  about  nothing  !*'  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  fretful,  injured  tone,  as  a  second  tear,  bolder 
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than  die  first,  rolled  down  his  wife’s  thin  face, 
and  dropped  on  the  infant's  soft  hair. 

44  Don’t  speak  so  harshly,  John.  I’ll  try  my 
best  to  please  you,”  she  murmured,  with  quiver 
ing  lips  and  tremulous  voice. 

44  Well,  that's  all  that's  required  of  you  ;  so 
there's  no  use  in  making  a  child  of  yourself.” 
And,  Mr.  Luther,  slamming  the  door,  walked 
hurriedly  through  the  entry,  into  the  street. 

His  wife  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  and 
wept  unrestrainedly.  The  baby-boy  looked  np 
wonderingly  into  her  face,  while  her  first-born, 
relaxing  its  hold  of  her  dress,  stroked  her  cheek 
lovingly  with  its  tiny  hand,  lisping  in  infantile 
accents, 44  Me  love  mama — me  love  mama.” 

Mrs.  Luther  was  deeply  moved  by  this  touch¬ 
ing  demonstration  of  childish  sympathy.  8he 
clasped  her  little  comforters  in  a  long  embrace, 
and  then  wiping  away  all  traces  of  agitation, 
proceeded  about  her  daily  duties  with  a  calm 
though  saddened  countenance. 

Four  years  before,  she  was  a  glad,  gleeful 
maiden,  knowing  no  care,  foeling  no  sorrow, 
and  guarded  jealously  by  fond  parents,  who 
liked  not  even  the  winds  of  heaven  to  blow  upon 
her  too  roughly.  A  trusting,  loving,  guileless  na¬ 
ture  was  hers,  painting  the  future  in  rainbow 
ines,  crowning  it  with  a  garland  of  evergreen, 
which  should  outlive  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
blasts  of  autumn,  and  the  snows  of  winter. 
Among  her  fancies,  girl-like,  she  pictured  one, 
whose  very  existence  would  be  so  intermingled 
with  her  own,  that  to  doubt  him  would  be  to 
wrong  herself. 

But,  alas !  gentle  maiden,  Jean  Paul  Richter 
spoke  truth  when  he  Mid  :  44  Thou  knowest  not 
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tha£  thy  gentle  heart  needs  something  warmer 
than  blood,  and  the  head  better  dreams  than  the 
pillow  can  give  it;  that  the  perfumed  flower- 
leaves  of  thy  youth  must  soon  be  drawn  togeth¬ 
er  to  form  the  scentless  calyx-leaves,  to  protect 
the  honey-cup  for  thy  husband,  who  will  soon 
demand  of  thee  neither  tenderness  nor  a  light 
heart,  but  only  rough  working  fingers,  feet  never 
weary,  laboring  arms,  and  a  quiet,  paralytic 
tongue.” 

And  so  when  Agnes  Tracy  thought  she  recog¬ 
nized  her  second  self  in  one  of  the  stronger  sex, 
she  gave  him,  unreservedly,  the  whole  wealth  of 
her  affections,  won  by  the  honeyed  words  and 
the  winning  tones  which  are  so  oommon  before 
matrimony,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  both 
parties,  are  generally  neglected  afterward.  She 
left;  father,  mother,  brother,  home,  friends,  all, 
to  become  a  wife,  never  harboring  a  suspicion 
that  the  chosen  one  did  not  mean  all  he  said, 
even  to  loving  her  better  than  himself. 

But  Time,  that  great  expounder  of  mysteries, 
solver  of  problems,  and  the  stern  teacher  whose 
lessons  may  not  be  scorned,  brought  convictions 
which  she  could  not  well  withstand.  Gradually 
the  truth  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  married 
a  cold,  selfish  man,  who  had  been  attracted  by 
her  personal  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and 
perhaps — but  Agnes  spurned  that  idea  at  first — 
by  the  considerable  property  her  kind  father  had 
made  over  to  her,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  put¬ 
ting  in  a  “  safe  place.”  Where  was  her  ideal 
love  !  Where  the  earnest  suitor,  with  his  looks 
of  tenderness  and  his  words  of  eloquence! 
Echo,  in  mournful,  dirge-like  tones,  repeated, 
where  t 

Mrs.  Luther  was  a  disappointed  wife.  Her 
husband,  although  not  positively  unkind,  was 
unloving ;  and  that,  to  one  of  her  sensitive,  sus¬ 
ceptible  nature,  w/u  almost  equivalent.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  no  sympathy  in  her  movements,  consid¬ 
ered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  inquire  into  any¬ 
thing  relating  to  domestic  matters,  and  labored 
under  the  common  delusion  that  housework 
did  ittdf;  and  that  the  care  of  children  (one 
in  arms)  was  nothing  but  a  pleasure.  It  wasn't 
at  all  likely  that  his  wife  was  ever  tired,  so  he 
rarely  condescended  to  ask  her  the  question,  or 
offered  to  relieve  her  of  the  charge  of  either  of 
her  offspring  when  he  happened  to  be  In  the 
house  an  hour  or  two.  O,  no ;  Mrs.  Luther  was 
undoubtedly  made  of  iron,  or  some  other  mate¬ 
rial  that  wouldn't  wear  out,  and  might  be  on 
her  feet  all  day,  and  awake  all  night,  without 
any  detriment  to  her  physical  system.  A  wash¬ 
erwoman  was  employed  weekly,  and  what  reas¬ 
onable  with  could  ask  more  !  If  he  hired  a  girl, 
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there'd  be  nothing  left  for  Mrs.  Luther  to  do, 
and  .the  probability  was  that  she  would  either  be 
wearing  her  clothes  out  tramping  the  streets,  or 
else  relapse  into  reprehensible  habits  of  indo¬ 
lence,  which  ill  become  a  good  wife  and  devoted 
mother.  But  we  will  not  detail  more  of  Mr. 
Luther's  eccentricities — in  charity  we  will  give 
them  no  hanher  name— but  let  them  develop  as 
we  proceed  with  our  sketch. 

Conversations  like  the  one  we  have  narrated, 
were  not  unfrequent.  Mrs.  Luther  acceded  to 
his  inconsiderate  and  unfeeling  demands,  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  well  do  otherwise ;  she  was 
dependent  upon  him  for  even  her  small  meed  of 
happiness.  Her  parents  had  deceased  soon  after 
her  marriage,  her  only  brother  lived  in  a  distant 
city,  leaving  no  friendly  and  pitying  ear  to  listen 
to  her  earnest  longings  for  spirit  companionship. 
Had  she  been  childish,  she  would  have  wished 
to  die;  but  'the  remembrance  of  the  loved  ones 
committed  to  her  charge,  reconciled  her  to  an 
existence,  'which,  without  them,  would  have 
been  insupportable. 

On  this  morning,  like  many  other  weary 
mornings  which  now  were  counted  by  months 
and  yean,  Mrs.  Luther  commenced  her  task — 
the  severe  physical  labor  of  attending,  unaided, 
to  the  wants  of  two  young  children,  cleaning, 
cooking,  and  the  endless  minutjie  of  domestic 
affairs.  The  room  did  not  present  a  very  en¬ 
couraging  aspect  The  breakfast  table  stood  in 
the  centre,  with  the  usual  compliment  of  odds 
and  ends,  unwashed  dishes,  etc.  Mr.  Luther's 
dressing-gown,  slippers,  shaving  apparatus  (he 
generally  made  a  dressing-room,  of  the  kitchen 
in  the  winter,  it  was  so  much  more  comfortable) 
lay  scattered  about  in  beautiful  confusion,  while 
headless  homes,  tailless  dogs,  broken  miniature 
houses,  squeaking  trumpets,  and  disabled  sol¬ 
diers,  might  be  seen  upon  and  tinder  every 
chair ;  the  mother  availing  herself  of  anything 
in  the  shape  of  toys  which  would  servo  to  amuse 
her  little  charges  while  her  attention  was  else¬ 
where  directed.  There  were  so  many  things  to 
be  done  she.hardly  knew  what  to  do  first;  each 
day  brought  its  particular  duties  which  coaid 
not  well  be  omitted.  She  took  up  the  baby, 
nicely  washed  and  neatly  dressed  the  Utde  fol¬ 
low, end  placing  him  in  the  cradle,  went  through 
with  the  same  operation  with  the  mischievous 
prattler  who  had,  meanwhile,  busied  himself 
with  overturning  herwotk-)>ox,  to  the  imminent 
detriment  of  several  spools  of  white  thread 
which  he  depositedriu  the  ooal-hod. 

When  this  was  done,  the  turkey  and  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  vegetables  were  brought  in,  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  being  secondary  to  dinner  (Mr.  Luther  ner- 
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«r  werioiM  omission  or  tardiness  in  that 
.  department  of  housekeeping),  everything  else 
was  set  aside  for  that.  It  is  no  small  matter  to 
-dress  and  prepare  a  large  fowl  for  the  oven,  as 
any  one  knows  who  has  had  experience  in*  such 
particulars ;  and.  by  the  time  that  dnty  was  suc- 
.  eessfally  accomplished,  the  vegetables  duly 
tleapod,  and  the  cranberries  stewed  and  dished, 
the  padding  claimed  attention.  A  few  minutes 
reflection  decided  what  it  shonld  be,  when  the 
best  past  of  an  hour  was  spent  in  putting  the 
different  materials  together.  She  was  so  busily 
engaged  in  this  proceeding,  that  ambitions  little 
Jeeie  mounted  an  opposite  table  unnoticed,  and 
•toed  gasing  curiously  at  his  round  face  in  die 
leokingreto.  An  inadvertent  step  backward 
sent  him  tumbling  to  the  floor,  when  the  fright* 
easd  mother,  forgetting  her  pudding  in  anxiety 
for  her  child,  soothed  and  rocked  him  until  his 
sobs  were  boshed  in  sleep.  Just  then  the  baby, 
indignant  i  at  her  long  neglect,  screamed  lustily, 
of  coarse  waking  his  brother,  whose  swollen 
head  inclined  him  also  to  join  in  the  chorus, 
which  the  perturbed  parent  had  much  difficulty 
in  stilling. 

A  nervous  glance  at  the  stove  reminded  her 
that  the  coal  was  getting  lew,  and  another  at 
the  clook  that  the  moments  were  precions. 
Hon  fuel  had  to  be  brought  from  the  cellar 
(Mr.  Lather  always  managed  to  forget  that), 
and  so  his  /wife,  with  aching  head  and  trembling 
step,  wm  forced  to  fill  the  hod,  and  drag  it 
slowly  op  the  stairs.  The  fire  was  too  far  gone 
to  rovive  <juickly  without  the  aid  of  charcoal,  so 
a  second  journey  was  made  below  for  that  arti¬ 
cle,. and  after  persevering  efforts,  a  fresh  blase 
was  started. 

Worried  and  anxious,  Mrs.  Luther  alternately 
looked  at  the  dock  and  the  turkey ;  the  hands 
.  of  the  fofmer  went  ronnd  steadily,  bnt  the  Utter 
seemed  npt  to  bake  at  all.  Dinner  would  inevi¬ 
tably  be  Ukpe,  and  what  would  Mr.  Luther  say  ? 
Be  rarely  made  any  allowances  for  circum¬ 
stances,  reproached  her  for  neglect,  and  wonder¬ 
ed  why  sbe  "  didn’t  punish  Josie,  when  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  gel  a  fell,  instead  of  babying  him. 
Women  always  went  to  work  the  wrong  way  to 
do  anything,  and  then  when  there  was  trouble, 
the -husband  got  bUmed  for  it.” 

The  clock  r  struck  twelve.  Between  the  tur¬ 
key,  the  fire,  and  the  children,  the  breakfast 
dishes  remained  in  ttcUu  quo .  Those  were  to  be 
washed,  the  knives  to  be  cleaned,  the  table  to  be 
laid,  the  vegetables  to  be  copked,  the  pudding  to 
be  watched*  the  fire  in  the  parlor  to  be  kindled, 
.and  her  pjvyi  ftpilet,  made  for  company,  in  just 
sixty  minutes.  Poor  Mrs.  Lather  .'  she  was  in 


an  unfavorable  situation  for  entertaining  a  visi¬ 
tor  agreeably.  Her  temples  throbbed  wife  pain, 
her  face  was  heated  and  flushed,  while  her  knfes 
.  bent  under  her  with  weakness.  And  yet  she 
must  make  an  effort  to  look  gUd  and  happy,  or 
her  husband  would  wish,  as  he  bad  often  done, 
that  he  had  not  married  a  moping,  complaining 
wife.”  Ah,  it  is  the  little  things  of  life  that 
make  our  happiness  or  misery !  How  much  a 
single  kind  word  would  have  encouraged  the 
disheartened  one — how  much  joy  a  sympathiz¬ 
ing  look  would  have  infused  into  her  sinking 
soul  1  O,  ye  husbands !  be  not  chary  of  these 
blessed  heart-tokens  which  cost  you  nothing. 
They  may  be  bnt  trifles  to  yon,  but  they  are 
much,  very  much  to  the  mother  of  your  chil¬ 
dren.  Deprive  her  not  of  them,  for  they  sus¬ 
tain  her  wonderfully  in  her  wearisome  struggle 
with  life’s  cares. 

But  we  are  moralizing,  forgetting  the  while 
that  the  fine  fowl  in  the  oven  has,  in  return  for 
Mrs.  Luther’s  close  attention,  put  on  a  beautifpl 
brown,  that  cannot  be  excelled.  Again  and 
again,  despite  the  glowing  coal  that  made  her 
cheeks  tingle,  she  moistened  it  with  the  fluid  jn 
the  pan,  prepared  a  delicious  gravy,  seasoned 
the  vegetables  to  a  charm,  and  had  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  (by  making  an  extraordinary  effort)  of  get¬ 
ting  everything  in  readiness  simultaneously  with 
the  city  clock’s  striking  one,  and  the  entrance  of 
her  husband  and  bis  friend.  Leaving  the  latter 
in  the  parlor,  Mr.  Luther  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  kitchen. 

“  Dinner  ready  Y*  was  his  first  inquiry  upon 
entering. ' 

"Almost,”  responded  Mrs.  Luther,  lifting  the 
fowl  from  the  stove  to  the  table. 

“  Boasted,  as  sure  as  I’m  alive !”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  taking  a  step  forward.  “  What  could  induce 
you  to  cook  it  in  that  way  1” 

“  Why,  I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  wanted 
it  roasted !  You  said  nothing  to  the  contrary,” 
she  replied,  with  considerable  surprise. 

“  Well,  what  if  I  didn’t !  People  boil  tur¬ 
keys,  sometimes,  as  well  as  bake  them,  and  a 
change  once  in  a  while  is  desirable.  I  shafa’t 
enjoy  the  dinner  a  bit.  I  had  set  my  mind  uppn 
boiled  turkey,  roast  yon  can  find  at  every  comer,” 
said  Mr.  Luther,  with  ill-concealed  impatience. 

"I  am  sorry  yon  are  disappointed.  If  you 
bad  told  me  your  wishes,  I  would  have  governed 
myself  by  them,”  his  wife  patiently  rejoined, 
struggling  to  repress  her  wounded  feelings. 

“  We  can  eat  it  as  it  is,  I  suppose.  What  have 
yon  got  for  pudding  ? — a  batter,  I  hope — Morris 
is  fond  of  them,  he  tells  me,”  added  the  hus¬ 
band,  in  a  tone  rather  more  good  patured. 
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“  No,  I  have  made  a  very  nice  plum  pudding, 
as  you  said  last  week  you  liked  them  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  batter." 

"What  if  I  did!  Because  one  likes  beef¬ 
steak,  it’s  no  sign  he  wants  it  every  day  for  din¬ 
ner  1  It  seems  to  me  you  hare  put  yourself  out 
to  cook  the  wrong  things.  But  it's  always  so— 
I  might  have  known  better  than  to  ask  company 
home.  Morris  never  eats  plum  pudding;  I 
think  I  remember  hearing  him  say  to." 

“  But  how  should  I  know  his  likes  or  dis¬ 
likes?"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Luther,  justly  hurt 
by  the  ingratitude  and  captiousness  of  bis  last 
remark. 

"  By  asking,  I  suppose  ;  I  know  of  no  other 
way.  Now  don't  disfigure  your  face  with  cry¬ 
ing,  I  beg  of  you,  Mrs.  Luther,  for  it  looks  red 
and  blistered  enough  alroady.  And  pray  wipe 
those  children's  faces,  for  I  wouldn't  have  Mor¬ 
ris  see  them  in  that  trim  for  a  ten-spot.  I  don't 
see  what's  to  prevent  you  from  keeping  Josie 
out  of  the  coal  hod.  If  you  had  a  large  family 
I  shouldn’t  wonder,  but  as  it  is,  it's  a  mystery 
to  me,"  added  the  affectionate  father,  lifting  Jo¬ 
sie  from  the  floor,  and  seating  him  in  a  chair 
with  more  force  than  was  necessary ;  a  move¬ 
ment  that  so  offended  the  latter  that  he  set  up  a 
loud  scream,  which  the  irritated  parent  endeav¬ 
ored  to  hush  by  a  blow  upon  the  ear.  But  as 
this  did  not  mend  the  matter,  he  was  forced  to 
turn  the  child  over  to  his  mother,  with  the  con¬ 
soling  remark  “  that  she  bad  ruined  him." 

And  this  was  Mrs.  Luther's  reward  for  her 
morning's  work  ;  this  her  compensation  for  the 
numberless  steps  she  had  taken,  the  petty  trials 
she  had  endured,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  have 
everything  performed  to  her  husband's  satisfac¬ 
tion.  No  wonder  the  sigh  would  come,  and  the 
tear  would  flow.  Not  a  syllable  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  please  him, 
not  a  word  of  merited  praise  for  her  prompt¬ 
ness  ;  nothing  but  fault  finding.  Her  efforts 
were  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  was  his 
wife,  and  these  duties  devolved  upon  her,  sick 
or  well,  weak  or  strong,  and  it  was  the  height 
of  folly  for  her  to  expect  to  be  pitied  and  fon¬ 
dled  like  a  spoilt  child. 

Mrs.  Luther  strove  hard  to  appear  calm,  and 
unconscious  that  anything  had  happened  to  oc¬ 
casion  disagreeable  reflections,  and  succeeded 
far  enough  to  perform  her  part  as  hostess  with 
credit.  Over-exertion  had  brought  on  a  feeling 
of  exhaustion,  and  entirely  deprived  her  of  ap- 
rpetite ;  bnt  she  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
her  visitor  eat  heartily  of  turkey,  and  hearing 
*him  praise  the  pudding,  which  Mr.  Luther  had 
prophesied  to  unqualifiedly  he  would  not  like. 


This  was  something ;  yet  a  few  words  of  like 
character  from  her  husband  would  have  pos¬ 
sessed  for  more  value  in  her  eyes.  But  censure 
was  oftener  on  his  lips  than  commendation,  so 
he  contented  himself  by  observing  “  that  the 
room  was  full  of  smoke,"  in  a  voice  that  laid 
the  blame  entirely  at  her  door,  when  in  feet  the 
east  wind  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  annoyance. 

All  things  have  an  end,  and  so  had  the  din¬ 
ner.  The  two  gentlemen  shat  themselves  np  in 
the  parlor  to  smoke  (that  kind  of  vapor  rarely 
incommoded  Mr.  Lather)  and  converse  attheir 
leisure,  while  the  wife,  faint,  tired  and  sad,  rock¬ 
ed  the  baby  to  sleep,  gave  Josie  something  new 
to  play  with,  and  then,  without  a  moment’s  rest, 
began  the  afternoon  programme.  All  the  din¬ 
ner  things  were  to  be  cleansed  and  returned  to 
their  places,  beside  sweeping  and  dusting,  cham¬ 
ber-work,  etc.,  which  had  necessarily  been  left 
undone  in  the  morning.  When  these  were  at 
length  accomplished,  the  short  winter's  day  had 
materially  diminished.  Mrs.  Luther  thought  of 
the  cravat.  Should  she  sit  down  and  hem  it 
immediately,  lest  something  should  happen  to 
prevent  her  doing  it  at  all  ?  Snch  had  been  her 
intention,  bat  reflecting  that  there  would  he 
quite  as  much  displeasure  manifested  if  the  nice 
cake  and  light  warm  bread  were  not  forthcoming 
at  tea-time,  with  a  sigh,  deep  and  bitter,  she  set 
herself  about  making  them.  Four  times  the 
was  interrupted  in  this  employment;  twice  to 
rock  and  feed  the  worrisome  babe,  and  twice  to 
answer  a  noisy  summons  at  tbe  door. 

Half  an  hour  of  daylight  remained,  as  Mrs. 
Luther  seated  herself  by  the  window,  drew  np 
the  shade  as  far  as  possible,  and  with  one  foot 
on  the  cradle  to  move  it  back  and  forth  gently 
when  tbe  child  stirred  in  its  troubled  sleep,  and 
the  other  for  the  accommodation  of  Josie,  who 
was  using  it  as  a  kind  of  horse,  turned  down  tbe 
hem  of  the  cravat.  It  was  of  quite  dark  mate¬ 
rial,  obliging  her  to  look  steadily  and  closely  at 
the  stitches.  Her  eyes — never  strong — smarted 
under  this  continued  strain,  and  before  one  side 
was  completed,  she  was  forced  to  rise  and  bathe 
them  in  cold  water.  This  relieved  her  some¬ 
what,  and  lighting  a  lamp,  she  returned  to  her 
stitching,  pausing  only  to  pick  np  and  console 
Josie  for  a  sorry  bnmp.  The  monitor  on  the 
shelf  pointed  warning)/ to  the  hour  when  Mr. 
Luther  usually  returned,  making  her  nervous 
fingers  fly  the  fester. 

Hark! — the  outer  door  is  opened,  while  a 
noise  as  of  some  one  groping  his  way,  assures 
the  trembling  wife  that  she  has  forgotten  the 
lighting  of  the  hall-lamp,  in  her  haste  to  hem 
the  cravat 
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“  Pitch  dark,  tad  no  light  in  the  house  I"  was 
his  ungracious  exclamation,  as  he  strode  into 
the  room.  “  I  wish  you’d  see  to  things  prop¬ 
er?/,  and  not  oblige  a  man  to  stumble  round  in 
tliis  way  1” 

lira.  Lather  tried  to  excase  herself,  bat  she 
was  cat  short. 

“  Don’t  8 top  to  make  up  a  string  of  reasons, 
for  I  don’t  want  to  hear  ’em.  I’m  tired,  and 
want  my  tea  as  soon  as  possible.  No  sign  of 
sapper,  is  there  ?” 

Mrs.  Lather  intimated  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  bat  to  lay  the  table. 

“  That  ought  to  hare  been  done  before  dark.” 

“  I  know  it ;  bat  I  have  been  busy  every 
minute.” 

“  Undoubtedly,”  was  the  husband’s  sarcastic 
reply.  “  Ton  have  more  to  do  than  any  woman 
I  know  of.  And  why  you  should  let  that  cravat 
be  till  this  time  of  day,  is  more  than  I  know.  I 
suspect,  however,  if  the  truth  was  known,  that 
yoa  are  a  trifle  or  more  slack,  Mrs.  Lather. 
Don’t  it  come  as  near  that  as  anything  1” 

The  latter  made  no  rejoinder ;  not  from  dis¬ 
respect,  but  because  her  heart  was  too  full  to 
speak.  The  last  stitch  was  taken,  the  cravat 
folded  and  laid  aside,  and  tea  soon  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Mr.  Luther,  apparently  half  ashamed  of 
his  nnhosbandlike  remarks,  offered  to  hold  the 
baby  a  few  minutes,  and  in  several  ways  tried 
to  appear  to  better  advantage.  But  the  wife 
coaid  not  bo  soon  forget  his  harsh,  unkind 
words,  so  the  meal  was  concluded  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  on  either  side,  after  which  he  dressed  him¬ 
self  for  an  evening's  entertainment  away  from 
home.  He  did  not  tell  where  he  was  going,  or 
mention  at  what  hour  he  should  return ;  but  as 
this  was  not  the  first  occurrence  of  the  same 
nature,  Mrs.  Luther  was  not  surprised,  as  in¬ 
deed  she  would  have  been,  had  he  speht  an  en¬ 
tire  evening  with  her.  That  was  something 
which  seldom  happened  now ;  she  had  learned 
not  to  expect  it.  Being  too  much  fatigued  to 
sew,  several  long  hours  of  solitary  reflection 
followed.  In  melancholy  mood,  she  sat  rock¬ 
ing  slowly  until  ten  o’clock,  when  Mr.  Lu¬ 
ther  came  in.  He  made  a  few  casual  remarks, 
then  took  up  the  lamp  and  went  up  stairs,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  wife,  carrying  the  youngest  child, 
who,  for  a  day  or  two,  had  given  indications  of 
illness.  The  wearied  mother  gladly  sought  her 
pillow,  hoping  to  lose  in  balmy  sleep  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mental  and  physical  suffering. 
But  the  babe  was  not  quiet  long ;  it  grew  rest¬ 
less,  and  moaned  constantly  as  if  in  pain. 

“  Do  stop  that  child’s  noise,  Agnes  1”  said  the 
husband.  “  1  haven’t  been  able  yet  to  get  a  wink 


a 

of  sleep.  Get  up  and  rock  him  a  little,  can’t  you? 
He  wont  be  quiet,  I  suppose,  any  other  way.” 

Mrs.  Luther  left  her  bed,  but  as  the  proposed 
rocking  did  not  bring  about  the  desired  end,  she 
took  the  heavy  boy  in  her  arms,  and  paced  the 
room  softly  a  long  time  lest  Mr.  Luther  should 
be  farther  disturbed.  It  never  once  entered  the 
thoughts  of  the  latter  individual  to  offer  his  as¬ 
sistance,  and  when  his  wife  remarked  that  she 
feared  Harry  was  seriously  ill,  he  promptly  de¬ 
nominated  it  a  “fit  of  temper,  which  she  would 
do  well  not  to  humor.”  But  the  anxious  mother 
had  different  convictions,  which  every  moment 
strengthened.  She  knew  that  the  presence  of  a 
physician  was  indispensable,  yet  this  suggestion 
was  pronounced  highly  ridiculous  by  Mr.  Lu¬ 
ther,  who  was  not  prevailed  upon  to  dress  and 
go  for  one  until  after  midnight. 

It  is  not  needful  to  dwell  upon  what  trans¬ 
pired  afterward;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  little 
Harry  lived  but  three  days,  and  in  a  week  Mrs. 
Luther  was  childless.  Her  darlings  had  been 
transplanted  to  a  brighter  sphere.  Cholera  in¬ 
fantum  had  done  its  work,  and  the  bereaved  pa¬ 
rent  was  left  with  nothing  to  love,  and  no  one 
to  love  her.  Her  former  trials  sunk  into  insig¬ 
nificance  beside  this  one  great  affliction,  which 
would  not  let  her  be  comforted.  Now,  more 
than  ever, .she  yearned  for  that  sympathy  which 
is  so  grateful  to  the  chastened  and  subdued 
spirit.  But  ah  !  where  should  she  look  for  it  ? 
Mr.  Luther  was  not  devoid  of  fatherly  feeling, 
but  his  nature  was  so  unlike  hers,  that  he  could 
not  fathom  her  deep  grief,  or  appreciate  her  un¬ 
dying  love  for  her  children.  At  first  he  was 
rather  kinder,  and  at  times  spoke  as  he  was 
wont  to  do,  long  ago.  But  this  didn’t  last  long ; 
he  soon  became  the  same  exacting,  fault-finding 
person  as  of  old.  One  day  in  his  wife’s  life  was 
like  every  other  day — no  change,  no  pleasant 
variation  to  break  the  weary  monotony  of  her 
existence,  which  became  so  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  remembrance  of  her  bereavement,  that  her 
sinking  health  rapidly  gave  way.  The  brilliancy 
of  her  eyes,  the  hectic  on  either  cheek,  and  the 
sharp,  dry  cough,  betokened  the  presence  of  the 
pitiless  foe  —  consumption.  Tet  the  husband 
seemed  entirely  unaware  of  all  this,  and  so  was 
quite  unprepared  to  hear  her  feebly  say,  one 
morning,  “that  she  felt  unable  to  rise.”  He 
looked  earnestly  at  her  a  moment,  then,  without 
speaking  of  his  purpose,  called  in  a  neighbor, 
and  went  for  medical  aid. 

It  was  too  late.  She  never  left  her  room  from 
that  day,  and  in  less  than  three  months  was  laid 
beside  her  loved  ones  in  Mount  Auburn.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  public,  she  died  of  hereditary 
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consumption ;  in  that  of  the  neighbors,  “  she 
was  worked  to  death/'  to  use  the  precise  term 
they  employed ;  bat,  reader,  she  went  down  to 
the  grave  with  a  broken  heart,  induced  by  a  sel¬ 
fish,  fault- finding,  unloving  husband. 

Mr.  Luther  mourned,  his  wife  very  much  as 
one  regrets  the  loss  of  a  good  horse,  or  a  favor¬ 
ite  servant— he  missed  her  services;  very  soon 
discovering  that  a  housekeeper  but  poorly  sup¬ 
plied  her  place.  Badly  cooked  meat,  unpalat¬ 
able  pastry,  sloppy  tea,  and  heavy  bread,  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  see  upon  his  table.  He  scold¬ 
ed,  but  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  get  wry 
looks  and  worse  meals.  Feeling  suspicion  that 
there  was  nothing  like  a  wife,  after  all,  he  looked 
about  for  some  one  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
honor  and  responsibility  incident  to  that  station. 
But  he  was  particularly  unlucky ;  those  he  want¬ 
ed  said  “No,”  emphatically,  and  those  who 
wanted  him  were  scarce,  and  not  to  his  mind. 
Besides,  eligible  unmarried  ladies  said  that  the 
first  Mrs.  Luther  seldom  looked  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  that  was  a  "  bad  sign.” 

But  the  ambitious  widower  did  not  despair. 
He  took  a  journey  somewhere,  and  returned, 
after  a  three  weeks'  absence,  with  a  youngish, 
good-looking  lady,  whom  he  introduced  as  his 
wife.  He  found  her  in  a  curious  way.  This  is 
the  circumstance:  Casually  entering  a  court¬ 
house,  where  a  divorce  suit  was  pending,  a  fe¬ 
male,  sitting  in  front,  attracted  his  attention,  or, 
as  the  saying  is,  “  took  his  eye.”  Upon  inquiry 
he  ascertained  that  she  was  the  party  praying  for 
a  separation  from  her  liege  lord,  who  seemingly 
cared  very  little  for  the  result,  for  he  sat  near, 
coolly  reading  a  newspaper,  or  talking  care¬ 
lessly  with  a  friend. 

To  be  brief,  Mr.  Luther  became  interested  in 
the  case,  and  in  the  woman  ;  and  upon  hearing 
the  ingenious  pleadings  of  the  counsel  for  the 
fair  complainant,  soon  came  to  believe  that  she 
was  a  very  much  aggrieved  individual ;  for,  be 
it  remembered,  Mr.  Luther  had  a  great  store  of 
sympathy  for  other  people's  wives,  although  it 
has  been  shown  that  he  had  little  for  the  late 
Mrs.  Luther.  The  complainant  gained  her  suit, 
and  our  gentleman  soon  after  managed  to  gain 
an  Introduction,  and  finally  gained  her,  which 
ultimately  proved  no  great  gain  on  either  side. 

The  new  wife  turned  oat  to  be  an  indolent, 
sullen,  beady  sort  of  a  woman,  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  her  predecessor.  She  liked  going 
-to  bed  early  and  getting  up  late,  insisted  upon 
having  a  cook  and  waiting  girl,  and  required 
much  attention ;  thought  of  her  own  comfort 
only,  was  a  deal  above  sewing  on  buttons  and 
mending  hose.  She  was  willing  to  make  just 


effort  enough  to  take  can  of  her  own  wardrobe, 
and  appear  on  fashionable  promenades  on  pleas* 
ant  days.  Mr.  Lather  endeavored  to  exert  his 
authority,  and  make  the  new  Mrs.  Luther  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  departed ;  bnt  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  diamond  cut  diamond.  She  met 
him  on  his  own  ground,  was  as  heartless,  as  self¬ 
ish  as  he.  The  latter  had  consulted  his  own 
comfbrt  all  his  life-time — she  had  dene  the 
same ;  the  one  meant  to  continue  in  so  doing — 
so  did  the  other.  If  he  was  obstinate,  so  wws 
she ;  if  he  got  angry,  she  flew  into  a  passion. 
If  Mr.  Luther  threatened,  Mrs.  Luther  threat¬ 
ened  also,  and  so  things  went  on,  matters  set¬ 
tling  down  into  a  state  of  generally  understood 
antagonism ;  while  sullen  looks  (if  not  recrimi¬ 
nating  words)  became  the  order.  Everything 
went  wrong  in  the  kitchen,  in  his  estimation. 
There  was  a  shameful  waste  of  provision,  and  a 
lack  of  skill  and  neatness  in  that  department ; 
but  if  he  ventured  to  remonstrate,  he  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  united  powers  of  cook,  wife  and 
chambermaid,  who  called  him  a  meddler,  an  un¬ 
dignified  pryer  into  affairs  that  belonged  exclu¬ 
sively  to  women,  with  numerous  reproachful 
and  contemptuous  epithets,  which  usually  forced 
him  to  retreat  to  his  own  ground. 

He  grew  thoughtful  and  absent-minded.  The 
neighbors  said  he  was  thinking  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  the  demon  of  remorse  had  gotten  hold 
of  him.  He  was  actually  seen  to  look  at  Mrs. 
Luther's  grave  and  sigh.  He  hatk^ifecovered 
the  difference  between  afaWlrtfl,  feaeek,  uncom¬ 
plaining  companion,  #o  gave  herself  soul  and 
body  a  sacrifice  to  his  selfishness,  and  one  ex¬ 
actly  the  reverse.  He  began  to  experience  the 
compunctions  of  conscience,  which  ought  to 
have  been  felt  before ;  and  if  he  saw  bis  own 
character  in  but  half  of  its  moral  deformity,  he 
was  certainly  an  unhappy  man.  He  lost  his 
brusque  and  confident  manner,  became  thin  in 
flesh,  had  restless  nights,  and  saw  the  pale,  un¬ 
complaining  face  of  the  first  Mrs.  Luther  ever 
before  him.  He  received  no  sympathy  from 
friends— they  knew  the  internal  monitor  was 
dealing  justly  with  the  man,  and  that  no  remorse 
was  too  acute  for  him  who  abuses  the  goodness 
and  devotion  of  a  long-suffering,  patient  wife. 


The  green  hook  of  nature  is  fragrant  with  in¬ 
numerable  odors,  and  jubilant  with  myriad  melo¬ 
dies.  Every  leaf  of  it  is  impressed  with  the 
power  and  beneficence  of  God.  To  the  discern¬ 
ing,  it  has  perpetual  lessons  of  health,  wisdom, 
love,  beauty  and  inspiration.  Study  it,  whoever 
thou  art,  whose  lot  is  cast  where  its  Verdure  and 

blossom  unfold  under  the  breath  of  summer. 
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TIm  darkened  heavens  sadly  weep 
0*er  rammer’s  bean  ties  fled; 

O'er  all  the  blooming  flowers  that  sleep 
The  slumber  of  the  dead. 

The  sad  sky  mourns  o'er  Ihllen  leaves, 
That  lie  along  the  plain j 
Her  tears  are  shed,  while  still  she  grieves, 
In  dewy  drops  of  tain. 

The  flowers  that  when  the  merry  spring 
Tripped  gaily  o'er  the  earth, 

When  trees  and  fields  were  blossoming, 
Arose  in  modest  birth — 

Have  withered  'neath  the  burning  beams, 
Of  summer’s  heated  day ; 

And  like  the  visions  of  my  dreams, 

Have  Jkded  all  away. 

The  learee  that  on  the  swaying  trees, 

In  shady  clusters  chug, 

Wbsre  whispered  soft  the  playing  breese, 
And  happy  songsters  sung — 

Have  lost  their  brilliant  hue  of  green 
With  which  they  once  were  dressed, 
And  scattered  rudely,  now  are  seen, 

Upon  the  earth's  sold  breast. 

And  whistlingly  the  wild  winds  sweep 
Along  the  darkness  dim ; 

And  while  the  misty  heavens  weep 
They  ohant  a  Amend  hymn  ; 

A  monody  of  mournful  sound, 

O'er  feded  beauties  fled ; 

While  autumn’s  rain  foils  soft  around, 
Where  lie  the  summer's  dead. 

My  sad  and  lonely  spirit  grieves 
O’er  happy  moments  past ; 

O'er  hopes  that  fled  like  summer’s  leaves, 
Too  beautifttl  to  last. 

And  0,  sad  heart,  when  death  draws  near, 
And  lays  his  touch  on  ms. 

Who,  then,  will  shed  one  sorrowing  tear — 
Who— who  will  weep  for  thee? 


A  LONDON  FOG. 


BT  WALTER  FOBDICK, 


Thb  traveller  who  has  never  visited  London 
about  the  month  of  December,  cannot  picture  to 
himself  a  genuine  and  complete  fog  in  this  city, 
or  imagine  the  tribulations,  the  losses  and  the 
dangers  to  which  the  imprudent  man  exposes 
himself  if  he  attempts  to  go  out  on  such  a  day. 
But,  before  going  out,  the  stranger  suffers  more 
than  one  anxiety ;  the  noises  in  the  house  and 
in  the  street  warn  him  that  it  is  day,  and  he  sees 
no  day. 

He  seizes  his  watch  and  listens ;  it  goes ;  but 
unable  to  consult  the  hands,  he  strikes  it. 

“Nine  o'clock!”  exclaims  he,  in  despair; 
“  am  I  then  blind  1” 

He  rubs  his  eyes,  runs  to  the  window,  casts 


towards  the  street  a  frightened  glance,  which 
falls  upon  thick  darkness,  and  believes  himself, 
indeed,  deprived  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the 
senses.  He  rings  violently ;  a  servant  comes ; 
but  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance,  the  candle 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand  is  extinguished. 

“  What  does  the  gentleman  want  1”  exclaims 
he,  amid  the  darkness. 

“  A  physician !  a  physician !  an  oculist ! — the 
best  oculist  1  Quick !  quickly  run !  Here  is  a 
half  guinea  for  you.” 

And  shivering  with  cold,  the  poor  man  throws 
himself  despairingly  into  bed,  waiting  two  hours 
for  the  physician,  whom  the  fog  arrests,  like 
everybody  else,  in  his  dubious  journey.  Imag¬ 
ine  the  sensations  of  the  supposed  blind  man 
during  these  two  hours. 

The  physician  arrives. 

“  Sir,  save  my  sight,  and  half  of  my  fortune — ” 

He  does  not  finish,  struck  at  once  by  a  gleam 
of  joy  and  of  light.  By  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
borne  by  the  servant,  he  sees  the  servant ;  he 
sees  the  physician ;  he  sees  himself !  His  blind¬ 
ness  was  but  a  dream — a  nightmare. 

But  the  physician  does  not  admit  this  expla¬ 
nation;  he  has  paid  a  visit;  he  taxes  at  two 
guineas  the  hallucination  of  the  patient,  explain¬ 
ing  to  him  the  cause,  which  is  no  other,  he  says, 
than  the  fog — the  fog  which,  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  makes  London  resemble  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom  of  shadows. 

“A  fog !”  exclaims  the  stranger ;  “  but,  sir, 
it  is  night,  the  darkest  night.  How  long  does 
this  last!” 

“  One  day,  at  least ;  often  two ;  and  sometimes 
more,”  replies  the  phlegmatic  doctor. 

“  Ah !  I  will  leave  this  instant,”  says  the 
stranger ;  “  I  will  quit  forever  a  country  which 
the  sun  himself  abandons.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  stop !”  says  the  Esculapius,  with  a 
jesting  air;  “a  few  moments  of  anxiety,  and 
the  visit  of  a  physician,  are  your  slender  tributes 
to  a  London  fog.  Thank  Heaven  that  you  are 
let  off  so  cheaply.  If  you  had,  by  misfortune, 
left  the  hotel  this  morning,  hear  what  would 
have  happened  to  you  : 

“  To  walk  at  this  time  in  the  English  capital, 
is  absolutely  to  plunge  yourself  into  a  soup  of 
yellow  peas,  ready  to  be  placed  over  the  fire ; 
for  the  fog,  in  taking  away  your  respiration,  of¬ 
fers  you,  in  return,  at  once  a  kind  of  food  and 
drink. 

“A  poor  nourishment  for  asthmatics !  On 
one  side  of  the  street  a  fit  of  coughing,  issuing 
from  some  aged  breast,  responds  to  a  similar  fit 
which  resounds  from  the  other  side.  So  that  if 
you  cannot  see  the  passengers,  yon  have  the  sat- 
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iafoctfon  of  bearing  them  scold  about  their  at¬ 
mospheric  breakfast. 

“  Breakfast,  did  I  say  ?  The  dinner,  tea  and  ; 
f upper  are  of  the  same  sort.  Ton  cannot  open  < 
your  month  without  swallowing  a  throat-full  of 
fog ;  and  as  all  day — if  one  may  call  this  a  day 
— you  are  obliged  to  have  lights,  yon  consume, 
by  the  fog,  a  notable  quantity  of  gas,  oil,  or  tal¬ 
low-smoke.  These  poor  lights,  themselves  sub¬ 
missive  to  the  scourge,  give  but  a  dubious,  red¬ 
dish  and  gloomy  ray.  They  are,  like  yourself, 
cold,  and  illuminate  only  the  least  possible 
space. 

“  The  entire  city  appears  covered  with  a  va¬ 
porous  tent,  beneath  which  one  hears  the  con¬ 
fused  noise  of  invisible  beings.  You  think  that 
all  the  smoke  which,  during  twenty  years,  has 
escaped  from  the  fifteen  hundred  thousand  chim¬ 
neys  of  London,  is  falling  at  the  same  instant 
from  the  clouds,  after  having  become  corrupted 
there. 

“  The  odor  which  it  sheds,  not  only  makes 
you  cough,  but  it  seems  as  if  all  the  colds  in  the 
world  had  given  each  other  a  rendezvous  in  your 
head,  to  lodge  there.  You  breathe  much  like  a 
whale,  caught  between  moving  sands  and  the 
keel  of  a  seventy-four ;  and  three  persons,  con¬ 
versing  in  a  street,  make  a  noise  like  the  bel¬ 
lows  of  a  forge  which  has  a  rent  in  its  side. 

“  So  much  for  the  lungs,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  To-morrow  I  shall  have,  with  all  my  London 
brethren,  some  hundreds  of  invalids  to  attend. 
As  for  surgeons,  they  will  not  the  less  be  needed 
to  mend  the  broken  limbs  and  heads  of  this* 
cloudy  day. 

“  You  walk  with  the  greatest  caution,  groping 
your  way  along  the  walls,  by  the  doors,  the  win¬ 
dows,  everything  you  can  seize,  and  at  last  fall 
into  a  cellar,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  shoemaker, 
who  makes  his  dwelling  there ;  fortunate  if,  at 
the  moment  of  your  fall,  his  awl  is  not  pointed 
upward.  You  may  fall  again,  head  foremost, 
into  the  subterranean  shop  of  a  coal-merchant, 
overturn  the  mistress  of  the  place  on  her  scales, 
and  receive  from  the  rude  hand  of  her  husband 
a  salutation  which  will  leave  yon  as  black  as  his 
merchandize. 

“  Yon  flee.  Alas  1  yon  ran  against  the  iron 
pot  of  a  milkman,  the  overturned  contents  of 
which  render  still  more  slippery  the  pavement 
which  the  fog  has  made  so  mnddy.  The  irri¬ 
tated  man  seizes  yon  by  the  collar;  but,  warmed 
by  your  misadventures,  you  give  him  a  push 
which  sends  him  into  a  basement  kitchen,  to 
break  some  dozens  of  plates,  or  the  head  of  the 
cook. 

“  To  escape  the  consequence  of  this  catastro¬ 


phe,  you  ran  at  random,  and  direefly  before  yoa, 
until  the  moment  when  an  enormously  fat  gen¬ 
tleman  stops  you  short.  Se  violent  is  the  ahock 
that  you  roll  into  toe  gutter,  and  toe  large  man 
into  a  shop,  the  door  of  which  fads  weight  baa 
broken  open.  new  flight  to  avoid  a  new  ad- 
fair  ;  and  yon  thank  Heaven,  muddy  as  you  are, 
that  you  did  not  foil  three  paces  farther  on, 
where  an  immense  drain  opens  its  gaping  mouth, 
which  would  have  engulfed  you,  its  tenth  or 
twelfth  victim  since  morning. 

“  Bat  as  yon  raise  your  eyes  to  heaven — which 
yon  do  not  see — you  set  one  foot  in  a  pile  of 
quicklime,  and  the  heat  you  feel  in  this  foot 
warns  you  not  to  put  toe  other  in  it.  Yon 
torn  round  a  certain  corner,  which  seems  to  yon 
toe  entrance  yard,  where  you  can  clean 
yoflrself  a  little;  but  you  strike  your  head 
against  a  bucket  suspended  to  the  wall,  and  full 
of  whitewash ;  the  thick  liquid  inundates  you, 
and  you  are  like  a  phantom  in  its  white  shroud. 
Before  you  recover  your  identity,  you  find  your¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  a  chimney-sweep,  laden 
with  a  bag  of  soot,  half  untied,  toe  contents  of 
which  are  partly  emptied  on  yon ;  so  that,  on 
one  side  yon  would  be  taken  for  an  old  chimney, 
and  on  the  other  for  a  newly-painted  building. 

“  Some  charitable  person,  on  seeing  yon  thus, 
lends  yon  a  dozen  napkins  and  a  bucket  of  wa¬ 
ter,  to  purify  you  from  so  many  stains.  This 
done,  yon  again  set  out,  aqd  become  prudent  to 
excess,  scarcely  daring  to  put  one  foot  before  the 
other.  You  arrive,  groping,  at  the  stall  of  a 
>  fishmonger,  with  your  arms  extended  like  a 
blind  man.  All  at  once  yon  utter  a  piercing  cry, 
thinking  one  of  your  hands  caught  in  a  vice.  A 
great  black  and  live  lobster  has  seized  yon  and 
dings  to  your  fingers,  as  a  shipwrecked  man  to 
the  plank  of  safety.  The  fishmonger  seeing  you 
take  flight,  runs  after  you,  shouting,  *  Stop  thief  t* 
It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  in  his  race  he  tumbles 
into  a  tar-barrel  placed  at  the  door  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  the  grocer.  The  monster  which  has  tortured 
you  has,  by  dint  of  being  struck  by  you  against 
the  wall,  at  last  let  go  his  hold,  and  you  go  on 
your  way  groaning,  uneasy  at  what  may  yet 
happen  to  yon. 

“I  do  not  speak  of  toe  shocks,  jars  and  pushes 
which  you  receive  from  errand-boys  carrying  bur¬ 
dens,  merchants  of  cresses,  oranges  and  matches 
— all  this  is  nothing  compared  with  toe  rest. 
Jostling,  jostled,  overturning,  overturned,  you 
confess  that  the  chances  are  equal  for  you  or 
against  yon;  unless  sometimes  the  passengers 
insinuate  their  umbrellas  into  your  mouth,  and, 
having  forgotten  your  own,  you  cannot  retaliate, 

unhffff,  a  dimly-lighted  shop  for  a 
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street  comer,  you  thrust  your  heed  through  a 
shattered  pane.  Nothing  then  remains  but  to 
withdraw  it  (your  head)  as  gently  as  possible, 
end  go  on  your  way  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Yon  are  sore  that  the  shopkeeper  will  seize  by 
the  collar  the  first  passenger  who  comes  after 
yon,  to  charge  him  for  the  daaMged  pane.  The 
passenger  pays,  though  innocent,  for,  like  your¬ 
self,  he  might  hare  broken  this  window. 

“  It  is  useless  to  mention  two  or  three  dozen 
dogs  running  about  in  search  of  their  masters, 
and  who  have  overturned  you  in  your  race.  As 
for  jour  watch,  you  had  not  gone  fifty  paces 
from  your  house,  when  it  was,  at  a  hundred  paces 
from  your  pocket,  in  the  hands  of  a  pickpocket 
as  strong  as  Robert  Hondin.  After  twenty  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  passengers,  who  reply  to  you  by 
twenty  others,  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  colft, 
you  perceive  a  tavern  and  enter  it.  But  you 
know  no  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon  in 
what  part  of  London  you  arc. 

“  Installed  in  a  gloomy  and  damp  parlor,  a 
disorder  of  the  spleen  seises  you  after  the  disor¬ 
der  of  the  fog.  You  ask  if  one  of  those  hooks, 
ased  to  suspend  hats,  could  not  suspend  the 
weight  of  your  body;  you  try  with  a  con¬ 
vulsive  gesture,  the  strength  of  the  bell-ropes ; 
you  glance  with  gloomy  and  sinister  eye  around 
the  room,  astonished  at  not  seeing  there  thirty 
unfortunates  hung  in  despair  in  such  a  day. 
In  order  to  escape  these  lugubrious  ideas,  you 
light  a  cigar,  and  calculate  the  number  of  glasses 
of  grog  necessary  to  throw  yon  into  a  slumber 
or  oblivion.  But,  at  the  fifth  glass,  summoning 
all  your  philosophy,  you  decide  to  enter  an  om¬ 
nibus,  if  there  is  a  driver  bold  enough  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  street  in  such  weather. 

M  You  wait  for  one  at  the  door,  summoning, 
instead  of  an  omnibus,  a  dozen  coafcarts.  The 
desired  vehicle  arrives  at  last  at  a  snail's  pace ; 
you  jump  in  and  crouch  in  one  corner,  unseen 
by  your  tailor,  provided  with  a  bill  of  fifty 
crowns  to  your  address,  which  is,  at  least,*  one 
compensation  for  so  many  evils.  Yon  are  about 
to  congratulate  yourself  that  all  danger  is  pass¬ 
ed,  when  a  bewildered  cab-hone  thrusting  his 
head  through  the  window  of  the  omnibus,  places 
his  warm  and  smoking  nose  on  your  face,  and 
thereupon  oaths  are  exchanged  between  the  two 
driven,  he,  of  the  cab,  wishing  to  the  omnibus 
horses  a  disease  like  that  of  his  own  horse.  At 
these  words  yon  shudder  at  the  embrace  yon 
have  just  received,  and  for  a  week  believe  your¬ 
self  a  prey  to  the  equine  malady. 

“  Whither  is  the  omnibus  going  1  Little  do 
you  care ;  to  be  sheltered  is  all  you  desire.  But 
great  is  your  anger  when  the  omnibus,  after  a 


journey  of  ten  minutes,  stops,  arrived  at  die 
terminus  of  its  route.  It  took  you  up  at  Bridge- 
court,  and  leaves  you  at  Cross  Keys,  which  is 
three  miles  from  your  lodgings  I  Here  are 
twelve  pence  thrown  away,  and  new  dangers  to 
be  encountered.  Yon  have,  nevertheless,  some 
little  pleasures.  There,  yon  see  an  old  lady  put 
her  foot  into  a  basket  of  eggs ;  here,  a  young 
lord  stumbles  into  the  shop  of  a  librarian,  in  the 
middle  of  a  row  6t  richly  bound  books. 

“  On  snch  a  day  a  man  who  is  milking  his 
cow  at  his  door,  is  obliged  to  hold  her  by  the 
tail  with  one  hand,  for  fear  of  losing  sight  of 
her ;  and  the  batcher,  who  is  carrying  roasting 
pieces  of  beef  to  his  customers,  finds  three  or 
four  missing  from  his  basket,  which  abridges  his 
calls,  and  also  the  dinner  of  three  or  four  clients. 
But  the  said  roastmg-pieces  are  found  safe  and 
sound  on  the  tables  of  skilfhl  marauders  from 
St.  Giles,  or  Rosemary  Lane,  the  quarters  of  the 
dishonest  poor. 

“  If  the  fog  happens  on  the  day  of  the  cattle- 
market  at  Smithfield,  the  traps  of  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  neighborhood  arj  all  open,  and  more 
than  one  stray  sheep  falls  into  them.  On  a  fog¬ 
gy  day  the  laws  o  jpdes  are  reversed.  Through 
a  sort  of  mirage,  objects  assume  gigantic  pro¬ 
portions  ;  a  dog  has  the  appearance  of  an  ele¬ 
phant,  a  gas-pillar  that  of  a  pyramid;  houses 
acquire  strange  perspectives,  the  length  of  streets 
becomes  mystery,  and  their  names,  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  lost  in  the  night  of  time. 

“  For  a  genuine  Londoner,  the  thickest  De¬ 
cember  fog  is  an  ordinary  thing ;  he  lights  up 
his  shop  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without 
more  ceremony  than  at  eight  in  the  evening. 
But  to  the  traveller,  the  stranger,  it  seems  some¬ 
thing  horrible — this  capital  enveloped  in  an  ob¬ 
scurity,  which  is  neither  day  nor  night,  and 
against  which  thousands  of  gas-lights  contend 
in  vain.  The  multitude  of  torches,  borne  and 
waved  by  the  passengers,  add  to  this  fantastic 
and  prodigious  scene.  These  smoky  and  som¬ 
bre  gleams,  reflected  on  the  feces  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  present  the  image  of  an  infernal  city, 
where  everything  barns  without  consuming. 

“  On  the  Thames,  where  the  fog  is  most  dense, 
the  accidents  are  most  numerous ;  boats  ran  into 
each  other,  or  are  crashed  in  passing  through  the 
arches.  From  the  top  of  a  bridge,  yon  cannot 
see  the  boat  which  passes  beneath ;  so  most  of 
the  steamboats  suspend  their  trips,  the  pilot,  who 
holds  the  helm,  being  onable  to  distinguish  even 
the  brow  of  his  boat." 

*  After  these  confidences  o  the  doctor,  the  trav¬ 
eller  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  return  ta 
bed,  until  the  son  shall  hare  dispelled  the  fog. 
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“  Ohm  two  bright  cloud*,”  go  Bndnard  said, 

“  Which  lay  each  side  the  rising  eon, 

Were  moved  by  impulse  o’er  his  head, 

And  meeting,  mingled  into  one.’* 

An  emblem  of  the  marriage  tie, 
la  amply  thadowedin  this  tale; 

As  elouds  to  clouds  the  sexes  fly, 
like  clouds,  at  length,  must  they  exhale. 

OnUB  the  damp  of  death  shall  bdgfct 
The  forms  of  that  united  pair, 

May  smiles  of  love  prove  their  delight, 

And  cheer  life’s  shaded  vale  of  care. 

Sfesy,  too,  each  hour  seem  months  of  ease, 
And  every  month  the  joy  of  yean  9 
May  no  wild  passion’s  ohUling  breese 
Cham  them  to  mourn  the  change  in  tears. 

But,  may  their  vows  be  such  as  give 
To  human  hearts  the  calm  of  bliss, 

And  point  with  shame,  to  thorn  who  live  • 
Unseated  in  a  world  like  this. 


THE  BIGOT'S  BJlBUKB: 

—  OR, — 

THE  RIVAL  CLERKS. 

BT  U8TIN  O.  BURDICX. 


Mb.  David  MassiwobR  was  quite  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  a  large  and  thriving  inland  town. 
He  was  a  man  just  turned  upon  the  last  half 
century  of  his  life,  and  among  those  who  knew 
him  best,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
honest  man  in  trade,  but  at  the  same  time  very 
dose  and  exacting.  Those  who  did  not  know 
him  so  well,  were  wont  to  say  that  he  was  not 
always  honest.  But  David  Massinger  was  hon¬ 
est,  as  the  world  goes ;  that  is,  he  would  never 
do  an  act  of  which  the  law  could  take  cognisance. 
Beyond  this,  the  least  said  about  the  merchant’s 
honesty  the  better,  for  there  were  many  people 
that  had  traded  with  him,  who  had  sincerely  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  had  made  the  poorest  end  of  the 
bargain,  and  some  of  them  even  asserted  that 
David  Massinger  had  used  very  unfair  means  in 
the  transactions.  And  these  men  who  had  said 
this,  were  men  of  veracity — men  whose  words 
were  “  as  good  as  sworn  bonds  ”  at  any  time — a 
circumstance  which  was  very  unfortunate  for 
the  merchant,  seeing  that  he  wished  to  retain 
the  good  opinion  of  all  the  citizens.  Bat  then 
Mr.  Massinger  was  a  church-member— a  regular 
communicant,  and  a  professor;  and  no  man  in 
the  town  made  more  show  of  his  religion,  or 


made  louder  and  longer  prayers.  Every  one 
knew  how  much  religion  he  profaned,  for  be 
made  the  matter  very  public. 

Mr.  Massinger  employed  two  clerks  fin  his 
store,  and  they  were  both  of  them  about  the 
same  age.  John  Lowdon  had  been  with  the 
merchant  the  longest,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  family  nearly  ten  years.  He  was  a  young 
man,  now  some  three-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  he  professed  the  same  religion  as  did  his 
master.  In  fact  he  belonged  to  the  same  church, 
and  partook  at  the  stone  communion  table.  He 
had  taken  great  pants  to  copy  after  his  employ¬ 
er,  and  thus  he  had  been  enabled  to  hide  die 
real  points  of  his  character.  H  he  had  originally 
any  bad  traits,  they  might  have  possibly  been 
eradicated  under  proper  treatment,  but  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  follow  after  the  example  of  David 
Massinger,  he  had  learned  only  to  conceal  and 
assume;  so  he  talked  as  much  religion  as  did  his 
master,  and  could  pray  almost  as  fluent  and 
as  long; 

The  other  clerk  was  one  Henry  Hooper,  the 
child  of  a  worthy  mother,  add  whose  father  had 
been  dead  many  years/  He  was  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent,  active,  enterprising  young  maxi,  and  Mr. 
Massinger  kept  Mm  in  Ms  employ,  at  a  fair  sal¬ 
ary,  because  people  lotted  to  trade  with  him,  and 
because  he  was  really  a  very  trustworthy  and 
faithful  young  mail.  Tet  the  merchant  had 
never  been  able  to  see  that  young  Hooper  had 
any  religion.  Hfc  did  see  that  the  young  deik 
was  kind,  steady,  indnstrioufif,  and  strictly  mor¬ 
al,  and  every  body  seemed  to  love  him,  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  detect  any  signs  of  what  he 
thought  to  be  religion. 

David  Massinger  also  had  a  daughter, — a 
bright-eyed,  laughter-loving,  joyous  girl  of  nine¬ 
teen.  Her  soul  was  big  with  all  that  is  kind 
and  good,  and  her  heart  was  made  for  peace 
and  love  and  good  will.  She  was  often  in  the 
store,  and  die  often  saw  Henry  Hooper  both  at 
the  store  and  at  her  father’s  house.  She  often 
spoke  with  him.  The  first  time  she  spoke  with 
him  alone,  she  trembled,  and  her  eyes  instinc¬ 
tively  fell  to  the  floor.  The  next  time  she  met 
him  in  social  converse,  the  color  of  her  check 
was  brightened,  and  her  lips  trembled  while  she 
spoke.  After  this,  Adelia  Massinger  became 
acquainted  with  Henry’s  widowed  mother,  and 
she  need  to  go  there  to  her  house  to  visit  her, 
and  often  she  would  meet  the  son  there. 

Two  such  hearts  could  not  long  Commune  to¬ 
gether  without  mingling  in  to  one.  Those  hearts 
did  fall  into  the  crucible  of  love,  and  they  were 
melted  together.  The  seal  of  affection  was  set; 
and  the  word  was  spoken.  They  not  only  loved, 
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bat  each  to  the  other  had  confessed  the  lore, and 
happiness  came  to  bless  them. 

“Adelia,”  said  the  stern  father,  as  he  sat  alene 
with  his  daughter  one  evening,  “I  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  you,  and  I  wish  that  yon  should  an¬ 
swer  it  truly.  Do  you  not  love  Heasy  Hooper?” 

The  maiden  was  startled  at  first,  mt  alone  by 
the  question,  bat  mostly  by  the  manfeeriu  which 
it  was  asked.  But  she  answered  dMnctly  in 
the  affirmative. 

“  Has  he  ever  spoken  to  you  about  his  love  ?” 
continued  the  father,  with  a  detnf  upon  his 
brow. 

11  Yes,  fether,  he  has.” 

“And what  was  your  answer?” 

“  That  I  loved  him  in  return,  and  most  trn-  * 
ly,"  unhesitatingly  replied  the  noble  girl*  ” 

The  old  man  bent  down  his  head,  aridUAihfc  | 
hands  firmly  upon  his  knees.  ! 

“Adelia,”  he  at  length  said,  “  you  have  dbfie 
very  wrong.  I  do  not  think  that  Henry  Hooper  : 

can  make  you  a  proper  husband -  Stop— 

you  need  not  speak.  I  know  what  you  would 
say.  I  had  hoped  that  your  choice  would  have 
fallen  upon  John  Lowdon.” 

The  fair  girl  shuddered  as  though  stie  had 
seen  a  snake  when  she  heard  this,  and1  Without 
fear,  she  replied :  **  • 

“  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  allowed  yourself 
to  think  that  I  could  love  John  Lowdon  ?” 

“And  may  I  presume  W  dsk  why  you  should 
not  love  him  ?”  t 

“  Simply  because  there  is  nothing  about  him 
that  is  worthy  of  my  love.” 

“  What  V*  echoed  the  parent,  in'  astonishment. 
“Nothing  about  him  worthy  of  your  love?  Is 
he  not  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  our 
church  ?  and  does  he  not  maintain  a  religious 
character  among  all  who  know  him  ?”< 

“  That  may  all  be,  but  where  is  his  religion  ? 
Ah,  father,  I  fear  it  is  an  outside  show.  In 
his  heart  he  has  none  of  it  at  all.  He  wears  his 
profession  about  him  as  a  cloak ;  and  it  serves  to 
hide  from  the  world  a  soul  that  is  lone  and 
loveless.” 

“Girl!” 

“  I  speak  the  troth,  father.  Only  last  week  a 
poor  starving  woman  begged  of  John  Lowdon  a 
few  pennies  with  which  to  buy  bread.  He  knew 
that  woman  well.  It  was  the  miserable  widow 
whose  sick  husband  died  a  month  since  near  the 
pond,  and  has  since  been  sick  herself.  She  beg¬ 
ged  of  John  Lowdon  the  mean*  of  sustaining 
life,  and  he  repulsed  her  with  a  sneer.  Was 
that  the  part  of  a  Christian  ?  But  the  woman 
found  succor.  Her  next  supplication  was  to 
Henry  Hooper.  He  gave  her  hk  arm  for  sap 


port,  and  conducted  her  to  Us  own  house,  and 
there  he  fed  and  clothed  her,  and  there  she  yet 
remains.  0,  God  shall  judge  the  heart,  and  hk 
infinite  eye  shall  see  the  hollowness  of  sach  pro¬ 
fessors.  How  shall  they  feel  when  they  hear  Christ 
Jesus  say,  4  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  onto 
the  least  of  one  of  these,  have  ye  done  it  unto 
me?*” 

“Adelia,  go  to  your  room.  I  will  speak 
again  on  thk  subject” 

The  maiden  left  the  room,  and  the  merchant 
was  left  alone.  Ha  had  also  repuked  the  poor 
woman  of  whom  his  child  had  spoken.  To  him 
she  had  applied  for  succor,  and  he  bad  tuned 
her  empty  away.  He  knew  that  she  was  worthy 
and  suffering,  and  yet  out  of  his  bounty  had  he 
refbsed  even  the  two  mites  that  the  poor  widow 
gave.  He  could  not  hat  reflect  upon  die  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more 
uncomfortable  he  became,  so  he  stopped  think¬ 
ing  and  took  op  bis  evening's  newspaper,  and 
commenced  reading  the  report  of  the  stock- 
market. 

On  the  next  morning  Mr.  Massinger  called 
Henry  Hooper  into  hk  coanting-rOom. 

“  Henry,”  he  said,  with  a  very  solemn  look 
and  tone,  “  I  wish  to  ask  yon  a  few  very  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  In  the  first  place  I  wish  to  know 
what  k  the  state  of  your  mind  upon  the  subject 
of  religion.”  . 

The  young  man  looked  first  surprised,  and 
then  pained,  and  a  very  dose  observer  could  have 
discovered  a  curl  of  just  contempt  about  the 
corners  of  hk  mouth  and  upon  hk  lips. 

“Mr.  Massinger,”  said  Henry,  somewhat 
proudly,  but  yet  sincerely  and  respectfully,  “my 
religion  k  not  a  thing  to  be  talked  about.  It 
lies  between  myself  and  my  God.  If  yon  have 
not  seen  it,  then  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  it” 

The  merchant  was  considerably  perplexed  by 
thk  answer.  It  was  a  sort  of  new  idea  to  him. 

“  Do  you  attend  church,  regularly1  ?”  be  at 
length  asked. 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  Henry  replied. 

“And  why?” 

“  Because  I  love  to.  Became  I  enjoy  the 
religions  exercises.” 

“  What  meeting  do  you  attend,  principally  V* 

“Always  at  Mr.  B.V* 

“  What  1  Do  you  believe  in  that  doctrine  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“And  do  yon  consider  yourself  safe  in  such  a 
course?” 

“  Safe  from  what  ?” 

“  The  wrath  of  God.” 

“That,  nPon  which  I  neve 
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think.  I  simply  obey  God’s  laws  as  I  under¬ 
stand  them ;  I  take  Christ  for  my  guide,  and  the 
nearer  I  can  approach  to  the  standard  of  life 
which  my  Saviour  lived,  the  more  joyous  and 
happy  I  feel.  I  can  only  hope  to  love  my  God 
and  my  Saviour,  to  love  my  fellow-men,  and  to 
do  unto  others  as  I  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  me.  The  rest  I  leave  with  my  God,  sin¬ 
cerely  trusting  that  he  will  not  forsake  me  in  my 
infirmity.” 

“  Henry  Hooper,”  resumed  the  merchant,  after 
some  moments  of  conflicting  thought,  “  you 
have  made  an  avowal  of  love  to  my  daughter.” 

“  Yea,  sir,  I  have,”  the  youth  returned,  with 
considerable  emotion. 

“  Then  let  me  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  The 
girl  loves  you,  and  I  would  not  see  her  unhappy. 
Join  my  church  and  attend  meeting  with  me, 
and  she  shall  be  yours.  You  may  think  of 
this,  and  give  me  an  answer  at  your  leisure.” 

“  I  shall  need  no  time,  sir,  to  entertain  such  a 
proposition,”  quickly  answered  Henry,  with  a 
flushed  cheek,  and  a  burning  eye.  “  I  cannot 
listen  to  such  a  thought  for  a  moment” 

“  Then  you  refuse  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir.  I  do  refuse  to  sell  my  soul  for 
any  barter.  My  religion,  sir,  is  my  highest 
source  of  earthly  joy,  and  if  ever  I  take  to  my 
bosom  a  wife,  the  presence  and  operation  of  that 
religion  shall  be  the  very  anchor  of  my  domes¬ 
tic  joy.  No  sir.  #  Were  I  to  sell  my  religion 
for  a  wife,  then  I  should  have  no  soul  worth  a 
wife’s  possessing.” 

“  Very  well,”  uttered  the  merchant,  with  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  appear  calm.  “  You  hav^ 
given  me  your  answer  and  now  you  shall  have 
mine.  Adelia  Massinger  shall  not  be  your 
wife.  Remember  that,  and  govern  yourself  ac¬ 
cordingly.  That  will  do,  sir.  You  can  go  about 
your  work.” 

Henry  left  the  counting-room  with  a  bowed 
head  and  a  trembling  lip.  But  he  remembered 
Adelia’s  love,  and  he  remembered,  too,  how 
nearly  the  religion  of  her  soul  agreed  with  his 
own.  She  was  of  age,  and  free  to  do  her  own 
will,  and  in  his  soul  he  knew  that  even  her  fa¬ 
ther  had  no  earthly  right  to  blight  and  crush  her 
hopes  and  joys  forever. 

“Adelia,  Henry  Hooper  can  never  be  your 
husband.” 

The  maiden  looked  up  into  her  father’s  face, 
and  an  ashy  pallor  overspread  her  features.  But 
the  color  soon  came  again,  and  in  a  trembling 
tone  she  asked: 

“  Why  not,  father  ?” 

“  No  matter  why.  It  is  my  will.” 


“But  I  have  a  right  to  know  the  reason  for 
your  decision.” 

“  I  have  reason  enough.  A  child  of  mine 
shall  not  marry  with  an  Infidel  1” 

“An  Infidel?  What  do  you  mean?”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  girl,  perfectly  astounded.  “  Henry 
Hooper  is  not  an  Infidel.” 

“He is  just  the  same  to  me.  He  has  no  fear 
of  God's  power  at  all.” 

“  Perhaps  you  misunderstand  him,”  returned 
Adelia,  feeling  strong  in  the  work  of  defending 
her  lover.  ■  “  He  does  not  stand  in  any  dread  of 
God,  and  why  should  he  ?  He  does  what  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  right.  He  obeys  God’s  laws,  and  be 
finds  them  pleasant  and  easy.  He  lorn*  his  God 
instead  of  dreading  him.” 

“  Girl,  beware  I  Look  out  that  you  do  not 
break  my  heart  by  losing  your  own  soul  upon 
the  same  subtle  quicksand  of  infidelity.” 

“  I  will  answer  for  my  soul ,  and  as  for  as 
your  heart  is  concerned — if  you  can  thus  calmly 
consign  me  to  lasting  misery,  I  do  not  think  it 
will  easily  break.  I  love  Henry  with  my  whole 
soul.” 

“  But  be  shall  not  be  your  husband,  neverthe¬ 
less.  I  am  determined — ” 

“  Stop,”  interrupted  the  fair  girl,  with  a  quick, 
decided  manner.  “  Do  not  say  too  much,  for  I 
shall  choose  peace  rather  than  misery,  and  if  I 
cannot  find  it  beneath  your  roof,  I  shall — ” 

She  hesitated  in  her  speech,  for  she  remem¬ 
bered  that  she  was  speaking  to  her  parent.  She 
had  been  urged  on  by  her  warm  love  and  im¬ 
pulsive  instinct  to  resist  wrong ;  but  she  would 
not  willingly  say  too  much  to  her  father. 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  merchant,  with  a  look  and 
tone  of  contempt. 

“  No,  father,  I  will  say  no  more.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  blast  my  every  hope  of  happiness 
here  on  earth.” 

As  she  spoke  this,  she  bowed  her  head  and 
burst  into  tears.  Her  parent  chose  to  say  no 
more  at  that  time,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

Adelia  knew  that  it  was  the  settled  plan  of 
her  father  that  she  should  many  with  John  Low- 
don,  but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she 
would  never  do  such  a  thing.  Further  than  this 
she  wanted  time  to  reflect 

One  morning  about  a  week  subsequent  to  the 
interviews  just  recorded,  Mr.  Massinger  discov¬ 
ered  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  hastened  to  his  ledger  and  found 
that  all  was  right  there,  but  yet  the  money  was 
gone  from  the  safe.  He  called  John  Lowdon 
one  side,  and  told  him  of  the  circumstance.  The 
confidential  clerk  was  astounded,  or,  at  least,  ha 
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pretended  to  be,  and  he  wondered  how  such  a 
sun  could  hare  been  taken  without  detection, 
as  the  safe  was  beneath  the  desk  in  the  counting- 
room,  and  always  kept  locked  sure  when  some¬ 
thing  was  to  be  taken  out  or  returned  by  those 
who  had  legal  access  to  it. 

“  But  it  may  have  been  taken  by  some  one 
who  ha*  legal  access  to  it/'  suggested  the 
merchant 

Lowdon  gazed  down  upon  the  floor  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  he  said,  while  a  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  appeared  in  his  eye : 

44  So  do  I  think  it  was.  You  must  not  think 
hard  of  me,  sir,  if  I  speak  my  mind  freely.” 

”  Of  course  not.  Go  on,”  said  Mr.  Massin¬ 
ger,  his  countenance  brightening,  as  he  spoke. 

“  Hot  now,”  resumed  the  clerk,  after  he  had 
apparently  reflected  for  a  moment.  “  I  will  not 
speak  my  suspicions  at  present,  but  we  will 
wait.  I  may  gain  some  further  light.” 

“  But  hare  you  grounds  for  any  suspicions  1” 

44  O  yes,  the  best  of  grounds." 

“  Then  let  me  have  them.” 

44  Not  now.  I  would  rather  wait.” 

“  But  it  is  my  command  that  you  speak  now.” 

44  Then  I  cannot  refuse,  sir,  though  it  will 
pain  me  to  speak  what  I  fear  is  the  truth.  Ah, 
my  good  master,  I  would  rather  hush  this  mat¬ 
ter  up— only  justice  demands  that  the  truth 
should  be  known.  I  fear  that  Henry  Hooper  is 
the  guilty  person.” 

44  Just  my  mind, exactly,"  uttered  the  merchant, 
with  a  sort  of  exultant  look.  44  But  now  what 
grounds  have  you?” 

44 1  hare  seen  Henry  have  large  sums  of  money 
lately.” 

44  But  this  must  have  been  all  taken  within  a 
very  few  days.” 

44  Yes,  but  listen.  Night  before  last  I  saw 
Henry  enter  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloon 
at  the  lower  end  of  this  street,  and  I  was  told  by 
one  in  whose  veracity  I  have  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  up  in  the  secret  chamber  at 
the  gaming  table !” 

44  Is  it  possible  ?”  exclaimed  the  merchant,  in 
pore  astonishment ;  for  with  all  his  fears  respect¬ 
ing  the  young  man,  he  was  not  prepared  for  this. 

44  It  is  not  only  possible,  sir,  hut  it  is  true. 
I  know  Henry  waB  at  the  gaming-table  night 
before  last,  and  he  was  there  very  late,  too.  And 
I  can  tell  you  more.  He  was  seen  staggering 
through  the  streets  with  a  drunken  companion.” 

44  This  yon  are  sure  is  true,  John  ?” 

44 1  can  prove  it,  sir.  Though  I  should  trust 
that  my  word  would  he  sufficient.  I  had  meant 
never  to  have  revealed  this,  and  I  should  not 
hsve  done  so  but  for  present  circumstances.” 


44  Of  course  I  do  not  doubt  you,  John.  Only 
the  news  was  so  astounding.  But  I  might  have 
expected  it.  Keep  (his  to  yourself  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  We  will  watch  him  and  see  that  he  does 
not  spend  the  money.” 

44  If  he  has  not  already  gambled  it  away,”  sug¬ 
gested  Lowdon. 

44 1  will  go  at  once  and  see  (he  keeper  of  this 
saloon,”  said  Massinger,  with  a  groan ;  for  (be 
idea  of  losing  his  money  came  more  heavily 
upon  him  than  did  the  thought  of  Henryk  sin. 

44  O  that  would  be  of  no  use,”  quickly  return¬ 
ed  Lowdon, — 44  no  use  in  the  world,  for  those 
gamblers  are  under  the  most  solemn  oaths  to 
keep  each  other’s  secrets.  You  could  gain  noth¬ 
ing  from  them,  but  they  would  rather  deny  the 
whole.” 

44  Very  well,”  resumed  the  merchant,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  44  Then  let  us  watch  him 
narrowly,  and  something  may  turn  up  to  oonvict 
him.  Keep  your  eye  upon  him,  and  mark  all 
his  movements ;  and  watch  him  too  as  he  goes 
to  dinner ;  and  this  afternoon  we  will  send  an 
officer  to 'search  his  trunks  at  his  dwelling.” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  quick  movement 
just  outside  the  door  of  the  counting-room.  Mr. 
Massinger  heard  it,  and  he  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out.  His  daughter  stood  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  looking  at  some  silks  which  lay  upon  the 
counter. 

44Adelia,  where  have  you  been  V*  he  sternly 
asked. 

44  Down  to  Mrs.  RnsseU’s  to  see  about  my  new 
dress,  and  I  want  some  more  trimming  for  it," 
she  replied. 

44  Have  you  heard  what  we  have  been  talking 
about  ?" 

44  Who?” 

44  John  and  myself.” 

44 1  have  just  come  here,  sir.” 

44  Very  well— wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  get 
what  yon  want.” 

Adelia  had  just  come  there,  but  still  she  de¬ 
ceived  her  father,  for  she  had  in  reality  heard 
nearly  all  (hat  they  had  said* 

Mr.  Massinger  and  John  went  about  their 
business  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  save 
that  they  both  watched  the  movements  of  Henry 
Hooper  with  more  than  common  interest— the 
former  regarding  him  eagerly  and  suspiciously, 
while  (he  latter  looked  at  him  askance,  and  seem¬ 
ed  nervous  and  uneasy.  Once  or  twice  Henry 
noticed  (he  look  of  his  employer,  but  he  gave  it 
to  another  cause.  He  noticed  also  the  fturtrre 
glances  of  Lowdon,  and  these,  he  thought,  were 
the  result  of  jealousy.  He  little  dreamed  of  the 
plot  that  was  being  hatched  up  against  him. 
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At  an  eaxlyr&jour  that  evening,  Mr.  Massinger 
wont  to  the  kbuse  of  a  justice  to  have  a  warrant 
issued  for  jne  apprehension  of  Henry  Hooper, 
but  the  jjfetice  was  not  at  home,  and  he  called 
on  the  constable,  whom  he  found  readily.  The 
constable  promised  that  he  would  see  the  whole 
business  attended  to  that  night,  and  with  this  as¬ 
surance  the.  merchant  went  home.  He  at  first 
^tended  to  speak  to  his  daughter  on  the  subject 
of  Hooper's  crime,  but  after  some  reflection,  he 
concluded  to  wait  until  the  business  was  all 


settled. 

The  evening  was  pretty  well  advanced.  Mr. 
Massinger  was  sitting  at  his  table  trying  to  read, 
Adelia  was  upon  the  sofa  pretending  to  be 
working  a  bead,  purse,  but  a  mere  casual  observ¬ 
er  could  have  seen  that  she  took  no  stitches, — 
her  hand  trembled  too  much  for  that.  John  Low- 
don  sat  opposite  to  his  employer,  and  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  pictures  in  a  new  book. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  the  doorbell 
rang,  and  Adelia  started  to  answer  the  call.  She 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  when  she  returned  she 
was  followed  by  two  men. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Sanderson,"  uttered  the  merchant, 
starting  to  his  feet,  “  you  have  done  the  business, 
then?" 


“  You  see  I  have  brought  the  youth  of  whom 
you  spoke,"  returned  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  was 
the  constable  upon  whom  Massinger  had  called. 

“  Yes*  Mr.  Massinger,"  added  Henry  Hooper, 
stepping  quickly  forward,  his  face  flashed,  and 
his  eyes  sparkling,  “  I  have  come.  I  have  just 
learned,  sir,  what  a  crime  you  have  tried  to  fas¬ 
ten  upon  me.  O  God,  forgive  yon  for  the  in¬ 
justice.  I. did  not  dream  that  you  would  thus 
try  to  ruin  me." 

“  I  would  not  ruin  you,  Henry,"  replied  Mas¬ 
singer,  considerably  moved  by  the  touching  tone 
and  manner  of  the  youth.  “  If  there  is  any  rain, 
it  is  you  who  have  ruined  yourself.  I  have  been 
robbed  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  there  are 
circumstances  connected  with  your  recent  course 
which  are  very  suspicions,  to  say  the  least.  I 
de  really  hope  you  may  make  them  all  appear 
ri^ht." 

Now  Mr.  Massinger  had  some  power  of  read¬ 
ing  character  from  the  human  countenance,  and 
he  could  not  but  own  to'  himself  that  Henry's 
face  was  by  no  means  an  index  to  anything  bad. 
His  sympathy,  too,  bad  become  most  strangely 
moved  in  the  young  man's  favor  within  foe  last 
two  minutes.  The  very  first  glance  of  Henry's 
eyes,  overflowing  as  they  were  with  imploring 
and  forgiveness,  sent  a  thrill  to  his  soul,  and  on 
foe  instant  foe  hope  came  to  him  that  foe  guilt 
might  not  rest  where  he  had  feared. 


“  Stop  a  moment,"  said  foe  constable.  “  Miss 
Massinger  knows  the  most  about  this  affair,  and 
to  save  time  and  words,  I  hope  she  will  explain 
it  as  she  understands  it." 

“Whatl  Adelia?  You  know  about  this?" 
uttered  foe  merchant. 

“  Yes,  father,"  said  foe  maiden,  trembling. 

“  But  what  ?  How  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,"  replied  foe  girl,  gaining 
confidence.  “  I  did  hear  all  that  was  said  in  foe 
counting-room  this  morning,  and  I  understood 
it  all  then,  but  I  could  not  explain  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Lowdon  told  you  that  Henry  Hooper  had 
had  considerable  money  lately.  So  he  bus, 
sir.  You  pay  him  agood  salary,  and  he  wastes 
none  of  it.  He  also  told  you  that  Henry  was  in 
foe  gaming  saloon,  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
that  late  at  night  he  was  seen  staggering  home 
with  a  drunken  companion." 

“  I  did  say  so,"  stammered  John  Lowdon, 
who  had  turned  very  pale,  “  and  I  can  prove  it 
all,  too." 

Upon  the  face  of  Henry  Hooper  there  was  a 
look  of  pity  and  contempt.  He  would  have 
spoken,  but  Adelia  interrupted  him. 

“Ay,"  she  continued,  shaking  her  small  white 
finger  at  John  Lowdon,  “you  can  prove  it;  but 
that  is  not  all  you  can  prove.  You  oan  prove 
that  he  went  there  to  get  away  one  of  his  poor 
schoolmates  from  that  sink  of  iniquity.  A  poor 
yonth,  the  only  child  of  a  widowed  mother — had 
fallen  into  the  path  of  evil,  and  Henry  would 
save  him.  For  that  purpose  he  went  to  foe 
gaming  house.  He  fonnd  that  foe  misguided 
man  had  gone  to  the  hazard  table,  and  foifoer  he 
went  after  him,  and  after  much  persuasion  he 
drew  him  away.  The  poor  fellow  was  much  in¬ 
toxicated,  but  yet  Henry  took  him  by  foe  ana 
and  led  him  home.  All  this  I  knew  on  foe  very 
next  morning  after  it  happened,  and  I  had  it 
from  the  lips  of  foe  widowed  mother  of  foo  sin¬ 
ful  youth.  And  you  knew  it,  too*  Q,  John  Lew- 
don,  where  do  you  expect  forgiveness  for  such 
heartless  sins  ?" 

“  I  did  not  know  all  you  have  spoken,"  said 
Lowdon,  trembling  more  and  more. 

“Yon  knew  enough,  at  all  events,  to  know 
that  yon  were  speaking  foe  basest  falsehood. 
You  knew  why  Hemy  went  to  foe  gaming  house, 
for  Lyman  Butler  told  you.*' 

The  false,  base  clerk  would  have  stammered 
out  some  reply,  hut  before  he  could  do  so,  Mr. 
Massinger  spoke  to  his  suspected  clerk. 

M  Henry,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  question,  and  1  shall  now  believe  you  will  an¬ 
swer  me  truly.  Do  not  be  offended.  Did  you 
take  any  of  foe  money  which  Lhave  lost !" 
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f'ICr.'  Massinger,  I  did  nefc"  vm  the  young 

auli  simple,  honsst  reply. 

“  Have  yon  any  idea  of  where  is  went  to*” 

“  Thai  is  a  question  I  would  rather  be  excus¬ 
ed  from  answering,  now,”  replied  Henry,  prompt- 
ly,  bat  yet  modestly. 

“  Very  well— but  yon  will  answer  at  some 
timer 

“I  will” 

“  Then,  Mr.  Sanderson/'  resumed  the  mer¬ 
chant,  tnraiqg  towards  the  officer,  “  I  withdraw 
asy  complaint,  and  yon  may  at  once  set  Mr. 
Hooper  at  liberty/-' 

“  O,  air,"  returned  the  constable  with  a  smite, 
“he  is  perfectly  free  now.  I  have  had  no  wait 
yet  for  him." 

“  Then  how  conges  this  V*  asked  Massinger, 
in  surprise. 

“  I  came  here  for  another  purpose,"  said  San¬ 
derson.  “  Tour  money,  sir,  is  safe." 

“  Safe  f9*  uttered  the  merchant,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

“  Safe  /”  gasped  Mm  Lowdon,  turning  dead¬ 
ly  pale,  and  sinking  back  Into  his  chair. 

“  Yes,  and  even  here,  your  own  daughter  can 
make  an  explanation." 

Massinger  sat  down  again,  and  gazed  inquir¬ 
ingly  upon  Adcrtfa,  and  after  some  hesitation, 
•he  said : 

“  Yes,  father.  I  have  helped  to  dud  your 
money,  and  I  will  tell  you  how." 

At  this  moment,  John  Lowdon  arose  from  his 
chair  and  approached  the  door. 

“  Stop,  stop,  my  yonng  friend,"  said  the  of¬ 
ficer,  moving  quickly  towards  him. 

“But  I  am  not  well.  I  will  return  in  a  few 
moments,"  whispered  the  trembling  man. 

“  O,  stop  and  hear  Miss  Massinger's  story, 
and  then,  perhaps,  yon  can  have  company.  Sit 
down  again,  sly." 

Lowdon  sat  down,  and  AdeHa  continued : 

“A  few  evenings  since  I  was  in  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Justin,  who,  you  know,  was  married  only 
a  few  months  since.  She  told  me  that  her  hus¬ 
band  was  going  to  make  a  venture— he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  send  out  part  of  a  cargo  of  goods  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  ;  and  she  also  told  me  that  John  Low¬ 
don  was  going  in  with  him.  After  this  she  re¬ 
membered  that  her  husband  had  told  her  not  to 
speak  of  Lowdon’s  connexion  with  him  in  the 
business,  as  Lowdon  was  very  anxious  that  the 
matter  should  be  kept  secret  I  promised  her 
that  I  would  say  nothing  about  it,  unless  there 
should  he  something-  wrong  in  it.  I  knew  that 
John  had  no  money  to  plaee  in  such  a  venture, 
and  when  I  learned  that  yon  had  lost  five  hun¬ 
dred  •  dollars,  I  aft  once  ■  suspected  the  troth. 


When  I  found  that  you  talked  of  having  Henry'* 
house  searched,  I  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Bander- 
sop,  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  oan  -tell 
you  the  rest.” 

“  Yes  sir,  and  in  a  very  few  words,"  said  the 
constable,  as  he  saw  that  Mr.  Massinger  had 
looked  towards  him.  “I  went  at  onee  to  Mr. 
Justin  and  told  him  the  story,  and  also  that 
Lowdon  was  trying  to  fasten  the  crime  upon 
Henry  Hooper.  He  then  confessed  to  me  that 
John  Lowdon  gave  him  five  hundred  dollars  teat 
night,  and  he  handed  me  the  money  just  as  he 
received  it.  You  can  examine  it,  sir,  and  see 
if  you  recognize  any  of  it/' 

As  Sanderson  spoke,  he  drew  a  roll  of  bills 
from  Ms  pocket  and  handed  them  to  the 
merchant.  The  latter  examined  them  all,  end 
then,  with  a  painful  expression  of  countenance, 
he  said; 

“  These  are  mine— every  one  ef  them— the 
very  ones  I  lost." 

“  Then  yon  knew  the  thief/' 

Bat  the  old  merchant  made  no  reply.  He 
only  looked  at  John  Lowdon,  and  then  he  bowed 
his  head.  It  was  not  pure  grief  that  moved  him. 
He  was  pained  and  mortified,  and  in  his  own 
soul  be  felt  humbled.  When  he  did  speak,  it 
was  .to  bis  other  clerk : 

“  Henry/’  he  said,  extending  his  hand,  “  for¬ 
give  me  for  the  injustice  I  have  done  yon.  We 
will  speak  of  this  again." 

“  How,"  said  Sanderson,  arising  and  putting 
on  his  hat,  and  turning  towards  Lowdon,  “  you 
may  go  out." 

“O  save  me,  save  mel"  gasped  the  bast 
coward,  cringing  from  the  officer  and  trembling 
Kke  an  aspen. 

“  Yon  mast  go  with  me  now,"  resumed  the 
officer,  “  for  I  have  a  warrant,  and  I  must  serve 
it.  There  is  no  use  of  begging,  for  it  wont  do 
aoygbod.  Come." 

So  John  Lowdon  was  led  from  the  room,  and 
after  he  was  gone,  Adelia  fell  upon  her  father's 
neck  and  wept,  for  the  excitement  had  been  too 
much  for  her. 


That  night  Mr.  Massinger  had  plenty  to  think 
of,  and  locg  after  he  had  gone  to  his  bed  did  he 
lie  awake  and  ponder  upon  what  had  passed.  He 
began  to  see  the  mere  profession  of  religion  in 
a  new  light,  for  the  facts  of  every-day  life  which 
had  so  long  escaped  his  notice  were  now  brought 
directly  home  to  him,  and  were  forced  upon  his 
conahtaafion.  Perhaps  he  reflected  some rapon 
the  state  of  his  own  heart,  and  if  he  efid,  he 
most  have  found  some  firings  that  did  net  spook 
very  well  for  his  religkeu  inaantiuefr  -- 
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On  the  next  morning  Henry  came  to  die  store 
as  usual,  but  he  did  not  prepare  for  work. 
When  Mr.  Massinger  came,  the  yonng  man  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  counting-room,  and  having 
closed  the  door  he  said : 

“ 1  have  come  this  morning,  Mr.  Massinger, 
to  ask  for  some  settlement  of  the  relation  which 
has  existed  between  ns  that  shall  be  mutually 
satisfactory.  It  must  be  evident  to  you,  as  it  is 
to  me,  that  we  had  better  separate  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  My  habits  do  not  suit  you,  and  while  I 
accept  of  a  situation  which  has  been  often  ten¬ 
dered  to  me,  you  can  find  some  one  of  your  own 
church  who  will  suit  you  better,  and  who  will — ” 
“  Stop,  stop,  Henry/1  interrupted  the  mer¬ 
chant,  with  much  emotion.  “  Tou  must  not 
leave  me.  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  and  for 
the  future  you  shall  find  no  cause  for  complaint. 
I  have  been  wrong — I  freely  admit  it,  for  I  have 
been  brought  to  see  it.  I  will  own  that  I  have 
been  bigoted,  but  my  bigotry  has  received  a  most 
severe  rebuke.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  reli¬ 
gious  matters,  and  harshly,  too,  but  I  shall  trou¬ 
ble  you  no  more.  I  have  thought  much  upon 
this  subject  during  the  last  week,  and  I  feel  that 
ereeds  and  dogmas  do  not  make  religion,  any 
more  than  does  church-membership  and  profes¬ 
sion.  I  cannot  do  without  you,  Henry.  Name 
the  salary  I  must  pay  you,  and  you  shall  have 
it— only  stop  with  me.11 

Henry  looked  down  upon  the  floor  and  was 
silent.  He  was  deeply  affected,  for  his  employ¬ 
er  had  spoken  feelingly  and  affectionately,  and 
in  a  tone  that  warranted  his  sincerity. 

“  Say  that  you  will  stay  with  me/’  resumed 
the  merchant,  laying  his  band  upon  the  youth’s 
shoulder.  “  If  you  refuse  me  I  shall  have  no 
other  recourse  but  to  send  Adelia  to  plead  with 
you.  She  might  accomplish  what  I  could 
not" 

The  young  man  started  and  raised  his  head. 
He  could  not  mistake  the  meaning  of  those 
words.  The  tone  and  manner  in  which  they 
were  spoken  told  plainly  what  they  meant 
41  Will  you  stay  and  be  my  right  hand  man 
and  bosom  friend  ?” 

“  Yes — yes.’’ 

*  m  m  * 

Henry  Hooper  did  stay  with  Mr.  Massinger, 
and  in  a  few  short  months  afterwards  he  led 
Adelia  to  Ue  altar.  He  was  happy,  but  he  was 
not  much  happier  than  was  the  father  of  the 
blushing,  joyous  bride.  He  had  now  thrown  off 
the  last  Hnk  of  the  chain  that  had  bound  his 
mind  to  bigotry  and  prejudice,  and  he  had  found 
that  he  was  abetter  and  happier  man.  He  had 
learned  that  the  religion  which  is  of  God  is  that 


which  can  be  lived  and  worked,  and  which  men 
show  in  their  every-day  life  and  acts  instead  of 
in  their  Sunday  prayers  and  loud  professions. 

John  Lowdon  was  not  tried  for  the  offence 
that  he  had  committed.  He  acknowledged  the 
crime,  and  so  hard  did  he  beg  to  be  let  off  from 
the  disgrace  of  trial  and  imprisonment,  that  Mr. 
Massingerwithdrew  the  complaint,  and  the  evil- 
disposed  youth  left  the  place  and  shipped  on 
board  an  Indiaman. 

The  widow’s  son,  he  whom  Henry  led  from 
the  gaming  house — went  back  no  more  to  Ins 
infamy,  but  following  the  advice  and  example 
of  bis  noble  preserver  and  friend,  he  sought  hon¬ 
orable  employment,  and  soon  became  the  sup¬ 
port  and  joyful  pride  of  his  aged  mother. 


THE  CHANGE. 
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There  Is  an  animal  wo  meet, 

That  well  deserves  our  pity ; 

The  country  greenhorn,  just  arrived 
In  this  great  bustling  city ! 

He  wanders  up  and  down  oar  streets, 
All  innooent  and  green, 

And  drew  me  by  night,  of  everything 
He  hss  by  daylight  seen! 

His  coat  Is  long,  his  pants  are  abort, 

His  boots  areawfal  thick; 

And  in  his  hands  he  firmly  holds 
His  heavy  hickory  stick. 

His  hands  are  browned  with  honest  toft, 
His  hair  well  candled  down, 

By  which  Hi a  very  plainly  seen, 

He’s  “  lately  come  to  town!1' 

Two  yean  have  pest— behold  him  now  ! 
A  patent  bandbox  dandy ; 

Who  usee  for  the  public  good. 

His  stock  of  oaths  so  handy. 

His  coat  is  in  the  latest  style, 

His  vest  is  a-la-mode; 

His  pants  contain  too  little  cloth. 

To  be  a  heavy  load. 

His  friends,  too,  often  tell  him  now 
How  he’s  improved  of  late— 

And,  for  his  future  great  suoceee, 

Fondly  anticipate! 

The  change  is  great,  but  is  It  good? 

If  he’s  so  much  improved. 

Perhaps  ’twere  well,  if  from  his  horn# 

He  never  here  had  moved! 


He  bath  made  a  good  program  in  business 
that  hath  thought  well  of  it  beforehand.  Some 
do  first,  and  think  afterwards. 
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“  Dbab  me  I  It  looks  shockingly  dull  and 
rusty  1  I  wish  I  hadn’t  said  I  would  try  and 
make  it  do  this  spring/*  sighed  Mrs.  Brewer,  as 
she  critically  surveyed  a  well  worn  and  some¬ 
what  faded  silk  dress  which  she  was  ripping 
apart.  “  I  did  think  turning  and  pressing  would 
improve  it,  but  I  don’t  believe  it  will  pay  for  the 
trouble.  After  seeing  those  beautiful  brocades 
at  HaU’8,  I*m  sure  I've  no  heart  to  work  over 
this  old  thing.  The  pattern  is  very  unfashion¬ 
able,  and  I  feel  as  though  everybody  was  look¬ 
ing  at  me  when  I  have  it  on.” 

The  lady  flung  the  pieces  discontentedly  upon 
the  table,  and  looked  quite  unhappy;  feeling, 
we  fear,  rather  ungrateful  for  the  former  faithful 
services  of  the  discarded  material. 

“  There’s  the  bell  again  !”  she  exclaimed,  as  a 
loud  summons  echoed  through  the  room.  For 
reasons  which  Mrs.  Brewer  herself  could  hardly 
analyze,  she  was  unwilling  that  a  visitor  should 
know  the  nature  of  her  employment ;  so  hastily 
gathering  up  the  pieces  she  had  so  lately  thrown 
aside,  she  hurried  them  into  a  closet  n<?ar  at  hand. 

“  I  don’t  feel  in  the  mood  for  entertaining 
company.  I  do  hope  it  isn’t  Mrs.  Follett,”  she 
thought,  hastening  to  the  door. 

But  it  was  Mrs.  Follett — a  tall,  over-dressed 
lady,  with  an  ungainly  figure  and  exceedingly 
plain  features,  which  she  hoped  to  conceal  by  the 
richness  of  her  clothing.  In  this  instance  she 
was  attired  in  a  neat  brocade,  which  the  dissat¬ 
isfied  Mrs.  Brewer  was  certain  she  had  called 
expressly  to  show,  but  striving  to  repress  all 
feelings  of  envy,  she  welcomed  the  lady  as  cor¬ 
dially  as  she  could,  and  led  the  way  to  the  sit¬ 
ting  room. 

“  Have  you  done  your  spring  shopping,  Mrs. 
Brewer  ?”  inquired  Mrs.  Follett,  after  a  few  com¬ 
mon-place  remarks  had  been  interchanged. 

“  Not  yet ;  I  have  to  wait  for  my  dressmaker,” 
was  the  somewhat  hesitating  and  not  entirely 
truthful  reply. 

“  That  is  unfortunate ;  but  it’s  a  busy  time 
now,  and  dressmakers  are  very  much  hurried. 
Miss  Taylor — the  one  I  employ — told  me  last 
night  that  she  had  seven  silk  dresses  to  cut  and 
make  in  this  neighborhood.” 

“  Ah !”  said  Mrs.  Brewer,  in  a  tone  as  cheer¬ 
ful  as  she  could  make  it. 

“  Yes,  it  seems  as  though  everybody  was  com¬ 
ing  out  fresh  this  spring  in  new  goods.  But  it’s 
no  great  wonder,  for  Hall  is  selling  plaids  and 
brocades  so  astonishingly  cheap  that  his  store  is 


thronged  with  customers,”  added  the  visitor,  al¬ 
lowing  her  cashmere  to  slip  very  gradually  oft 
her  shoulders — on  accoun  otf  the  beat*  probably, 
though  some  folks  might  think  the  movement 
was  intended  to  display  the  elegant  embroidery 
she  wore. 

”1  heard  about  his  low  sales,”  rejoined  Mrs. 
Brewer,  heartily  wishing  that  Mrs.  Follett  would 
talk  about  something  else. 

“  I  concluded  you  had  supplied  yourself  long 
ago,  as  you  are  usually  one  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  good  bargains,”  continued  the  lat¬ 
ter,  in  a  tone  that  evinced  some  curiosity  to  know 
if  she  intended  to  buy  at  all. 

Now  Mrs.  Brewer  did  not  wish  to  be  thought 
unable  to  purchase  a  new  silk,  like  the  rest  of 
her  neighbors ;  neither  did  she  feel  inclined  to 
confess  boldly  that  it  would  not  be  economy  for 
her  to  do  so,  as  her  husband  had  just  established 
himself  in  business,  and  needed  every  dollar  he 
could  command;  soshe  made  some  evasive  re¬ 
joinder,  and  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  into 
another  channel.  But  the  attempt  was  abor¬ 
tive  ;  for  Mrs.  Follett  happening  to  spy  a  piece 
of  the  ripped  dress  that  Mrs.  Brewer  had  uncon¬ 
sciously  dropped  on  the  way  to  the  closet,  said : 

“  So  you  have  been  ripping  an  old  silk  to 
pieces,  as  well  as  myself.  You  remember  I  had 
my  green  one  about  the  time  you  had  that. 
Mine  made  my  youngest  girl  quite  a  good  dress, 
and  I  dare  say  that  will  make  your  Sarah  a  nice 
one.  That  piece  looks  very  well — not  any  more 
faded  than  we  should  expect  a  thing  to  be  which, 
has  been  so  long  in  wear.  find  my  old  silks 
very  serviceable  for  young  girls  that  aro  growing ; 
they  save  buying  new,  and  last  about  as  long.” 

If  Mrs.  Follett  had  tried  to  say  something  ex¬ 
ceedingly  disagreeable,  she  could  not  have  made 
a  remark  better  adapted  to  ensure  the  end  in 
view.  Mrs.  Brewer  blushed,  seemed  embarrass¬ 
ed,  and  murmured  a  few  words  about  “  getting 
ready  for  a  dressmaker.”  The  unlucky  frag¬ 
ment  of  silk  h4l  told  the  stoiy  she  was  so  de¬ 
sirous  of  keeping  to  herself,  and  this  so  disturbed 
her,  trifle  though  it  was,  that  she  could  hardly 
appear  natural  during  the  remainder  of  the  call, 
which  she  was  glad  was  not  protracted. 

“A  dress  for  Sarah!” — when  she  had  felt 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it  for  herself!  Now 
all  Mrs.  Follett’s  acquaintances— and  they  were 
many — would  know  that  she  had  “made  it 
over  ”  for  her  own  use,  unless  she  could  do  as 
the  former  had  hinted,  and  transfer  it  to  her 
daughter.  She  was  vexed  with  herself  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  careless,  and  with  that  lady  for  making 
such  an  unpalatable  observation,  or  for  even 
glancing  at  the  pieoe  a  second  time ;  but  we  bc- 
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lieve  that  had  not  Mrs.  Brewer  been  influenced 
bj  a  false  pride,  the  circumstance  would  have 
occasioned  her  no  uneasiness. 

Mr.  Brewer  that  evening  found  his  wife  in  low 
spirits,  who,  after  a  little  persuasion,  made  known 
her  trouble.  Laughing,  he  said : 

“  Why,  Martha,  that  is  a  speech  certainly  not 
worth  minding!  What  do  you  care  for  Mrs. 
Foilett,  or  what  she  says  or  thinks  ?” 

“  Not  what  she  says,  but  the  effect  she  will 
produce  ?” 

“  What  do  you  imagine  that  will  be  ?” 

“  Neither  more  nor  less  than  that  you  cannot 
afford  your  wife  a  new  silk.” 

“  But  if  you  know  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
and  you  are  denying  yourself  an  article  of  dress 
to  advance  your  husband’s  interests,  such  an 
opinion  ought  not  to  disturb  you  in  die  least,  for 
I  am  sure  no  wise  and  discriminating  person 
would  censure  you  for  an  act  of  economy.” 

Mrs.  Brewer  was  silent ;  she  did  not  look  at  the 
matter  in  quite  so  philosophical  a  light  as  her 
companion,  who,  if  a  thing  was  right  and  prop¬ 
er,  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  neighbors 
feelings  upon  the  subject. 

“  Mrs.  Foilett  thinks  I  am  to  make  over  my 
old  silk  for  Sarah,”  she  observed,  at  length. 

u  Why  didn’t  you  toll  her  to  the  contrary,  then, 
if  she  went  away  with  a  wrong  impression  of  such 
a  weighty  matter  ?"  he  asked,  good  humoredly. 

“  Don't  you  perceive,  Mr.  Brewer,  that  I  had 
rather  folks  wouldn't  know  that  the  dress  is  to  be 
made  over  ?  It’s  bad  enough  for  me  to  know  it.” 

“  Why  not  V*  he  asked,  in  some  wonder. 

“Because — because — ”  Mrs.  Brewer  hesitat¬ 
ed  ;  she  thought  she  had  plenty  of  reasons,  but 
now  that  they  were  required,  she  could  not  bring 
a  single  one  to  mind ;  or,  at  least,  one  her  hus¬ 
band  would  consider  sensible. 

“A  bad  cause,  Martha,  I  fear  you  are  pleading. 
No  evidence,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  un¬ 
favorable,”  added  the  latter,  in  a  bantering  tone. 

“  But  I  really  wish  you  wouldxonsent  to  my 
having  a  new  silk,  Edward,”  resumed  the  wife, 
•earnestly.  “You  cannot  realize  how  much  it 
would  gratify  me,  and  I  am  quite  willing  to  do 
without  something  else  to  make  it  up.” 

“  What  are  you  willing  to  do  without  ?”  asked 
Mr.  Brewer,  more  seriously. 

“Anything  you  desire.” 

“  Our  summer's  visit  to  the  sea-shore,  say  ?” 

Mr?.  Brewer  promptly  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  although  she  had  formerly  considered  her 
yearly  sojourn  in  the  country  the  highest  in  her 
catalogue  of  pleasures ;  but  now  it  dwindled  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  a  “  brocade.” 

Mr.  Brewer  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 


reflected.  “  Well,  be  it  so,”  he  sttid,  after  a  time, 
“  although  it  seems  to  me,  you  will  regret  it.” 

Mrs.  Brewer  thought  this  idea  highly  improb¬ 
able.  She  retired  to  rest  that  night  happier  than 
she  had  felt  for  several  days ;  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  she  was  to  become  the  owner  of  a  brocade 
— for  she  was  for  from  being  a  vain  woman, — as 
that  she  was  desirous  of  showing  her  neighbors 
(Mrs.  Foilett  in  particular)  that  she  could  make 
as  good  an  appearance  as  anybody.  Singular 
enough,  too,  the  ripped  dress,  which  she  had  so 
lately  pronounced  “foded  and  rusty,”  straight¬ 
way  assumed  a  new  value  in  her  eyes ;  every 
scrap  was  carefully  sponged  and  pressed  the  next 
day,  and  declared  to  be  “  wonderfully  improved. 

On  the  ensuing  afternoon,  Mrs.  Brewer  went 
out  “  shopping ;”  the  requisite  material  was  pur<4 
chased,  and  before  she  returned  home  she  had 
secured  the  services  of  a  dressmaker,  who,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  made  her 
appearance,  ready  to  put  the  brocade  into  wear* 
able  shape.  “  You  have  a  very  small  pattern 
Mrs.  Brewer ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  a  dresv 
out  of  this,”  she  said,  after  measuring  it. 

"  There  is  as  much  as  I  usually  buy.” 

“  This  width  is  exceedingly  narrow ;  you  for¬ 
get  that  fact,  probably,”  rejoined  Miss  Scott,  cut¬ 
ting  off  breadth  after  breadth.  “  But  you  can  gei 
more  without  any  trouble,  I  presume,”  she  aaa 
ed,  looking  up  suddenly,  and  remarking  Mrs* 
Brewer's  disappointed  looks. 

“  How  many  yards  will  be  required  ?” 

“  You  will  want  a  full  skirt  of  fashionable 
length !” 

Mrs.  Brewer  said  she  supposed  so. 

“And  large  sleeves,  made  in  the  latest  style  ?” 

The  lady  nodded  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Of  course  you'll  have  a  basque  waist  V* 

Her  employer  replied  that  it  was  her  intention. 

“  Then  it  will  take  about  seven  yards  more.” 

Mrs.  Brewer  could  hardly  help  starting  at  this 
unexpected  information.  She  had  indeed  quite 
forgotten  that  nearly  double  the  usual  quantity 
of  silk  would  be  needed  of  this  particular  kind, 
as  well  as  that  the  prevailing  style  of  “  making 
up  ”  demanded  a  generous  pattern.  The  addi¬ 
tional  cost  was  not  an  item  to  be  disregarded  in 
her  present  circumstances.  It  would  make  the 
dress  amount  to  much  more  than  she  had  expect¬ 
ed,  or  Mr.  Brewer  had  any  idea  of.  But  it  would 
not  do  to  show  any  concern  on  this  point  before 
Miss  Scott,  who  was  not  at  all  backward  at  re¬ 
peating  what  she  saw  and  heard  at  the  different 
places  where  she  was  employed,  seldom  foiling 
to  add  her  own  opinions  on  the  same.  No,  Mrs. 
Brewer  had  really  not  the  moral  courage  to  say 
she  was  not  particular  about  following  strictly 
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every  fashion,  or  to  make  the  request  that  econo¬ 
my  should  be  practised  in  cutting  the  dress. 
She  felt  a  morbid  delicacy  at  confessing  a  desire 
to  Bate  needless  expense,  although  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  Miss  Scott  bad  named  a  much  larger 
quantity  than  was  strictly  necessary ;  therefore, 
with  seeming  willingness,  she  made  preparations 
to  go  for  the  silk. 

“  0,  the  trimming !”  exclaimed  the  dressmak¬ 
er,  as  she  was  about  leaving  the  house.  “  Tou 
may  as  well  get  it  while  you  are  out.” 

“What  must  it  be?" faltered  Mrs.  Brewer, 
who  had  flattered  herself  that  trimming  would 
not  be  wanted. 

Miss  Scott  named  over  two  or  three  kinds,  at 
last  settling  upon  the  most  expensive,  on  the 
plea  that  genteel  people  wore  nothing  else,  and 
that,  moreover,  such  good  material  deserved  the 
nicest  of  trimming ;  to  which  Mrs.  Brewer  meek¬ 
ly  assented,  despite  her  better  judgment.  So 
she  pursued  her  way  back  to  the  place  where  she 
had  made  her  purchase,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  match  the  goods. 

*'  You  want  seven  yards,  and  here  are  eight  and 
a  half.  If  you  will  take  the  whole,  you  shall 
have  the  extra  yard  and  a  half  for  a  couple  of 
dollars,"  remarked  the  clerk. 
i  Mrs.  Brewer  demurred ;  she  had  no  use  for 
it 

“We  are  not  allowed  to  make  such  small 
remnants,"  he  added,  not  scrupling  to  prevari¬ 
cate  in  order  to  increase  his  sales. 

“  Then  you  are  not  willing  to  cut  the  piece  ?" 
queried  the  lady,  looking  a  little  troubled. 

“I  should  rather  not,  madam;  what  is  left 
would  be  entirely  useless  to  us,  while  to*  you  it 
may  be  invaluable.  Besides,  I  have  offered  it 
for  a  mere  trifle,"  rejoined  the  clerk. 

And  so  our  heroine  suffered  herself  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  She  took  the  whole,  and  was  sorry  for 
it  ten  minutes  afterwards — for  she  remembered 
that  the  extra  two  dollars  would  pay  Miss  Scott 
for  her  labor.  The  trimming  which  the  latter 
had  recommended,  upon  inquiry,  she  found  to 
be  far  more  expensive  than  she  had  contem¬ 
plated  getting ;  but  a  cheaper  article  looked  so 
inferior  beside  it,  that  she  soon  gave  the  highest 
priced  the  preference. 

“  Ten  dollars  more,  already,  than  I  thought  it 
would  cost !  I’m  afraid  Mr.  Brewer  will  think  I 
am  extravagant,"  she  mused,  as  she  pursued  her 
way  home,  thinking  of  the  debt  she  had  just  con¬ 
tracted— for,  unfortunately,  she  had  not  sufficient 
money  with  her  to  settle  the  bill,  and  the  husband 
would  not  'be  home  until  evening.  But  her  crfedit 
was  good,  so  the  circumstance  was  but  slightly 
heeded.  Upon  re-entering  the  room  where  the 


I  dressmaker  was  sitting,  Mrs.  Brewer  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  waist  of  the  brocade. 

“  How  do  you  lie  it  ?"  queried  Miss  Scott. 

“  Why,  you  have  cdt  it  with  an  open  front, 
haten^t  you?"  said  the  lady,  regretfully. 

*<  Certainly.  I  presumed  you  wanted  it  cut  so, 
as  no  other  kind  of  waist  is  worn  now  by  fashion¬ 
able  people,  especially  married  ladies,"  rejoined 
the  other,  her  face  expressing  not  a  little  aston¬ 
ishment  at  her  employer’s  remark. 

“  I  know  they  are  very  generally  worn,  but  I 
had  decided  to  have  it  made  the  old  way.  Bnt 
you  are  not  in  the  least  to  blame.  I  forgot  to  tell 
yOn  my  wishes  about  it,  and  did  not  notice  how 
ybu  pinned  on  the  lining." 

Miss  Scott  regretted  the  circumstance,  and 
mentally  pronounced  Mrs.  Brewer  very  eccen¬ 
tric  and  unfashionable.  But  the  latter  lady  liked 
a  modish,  becoming  dress  just  as  well  as  any¬ 
body  ;  yet  at  this  particular  time  she  did  not 
wish  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  proper  embroidery 
to  compare  favorably  with  her  new  silk.  She 
fait  hardly  able  to  afford  it,  since  she  had  consid-4 
erably  exceeded  the  sum  which  Mr.  Brewer  had 
given  her.  Nevertheless,  this  would  now  have 
to  be  done,  as  Miss  Scott’s  faux  pas  coaid  not 
conveniently  be  remedied.  Her  stock  of  laces 
and  muslins  had  become  somewhat  limited,  yet 
she  had  resolved  to  make  them  do  until  her  hus¬ 
band  had  more  ready  money  to  spare.  But  in 
this  new  phase  of  affairs,  another  purchase  was 
inevitable;  a  proper  appearance,  in  her  view, 
could  not  be  mode  without  it. 

“  You  didn’t  notice  Hall’s  large  assortment  of 
embroidery,  did  you  ?’’  asked  the  dressmaker,  as 
if  divining  her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Brewer  colored,  and  said  “  No." 

“  He  has  some  beautiful  sets  for  only  ten  dol¬ 
lars;  the  nicest  of  muslin  and  the  heaviest  of 
work.  Mrs.  Follett  showed  me  an  elegant  one 
that  she  bought  the  other  day ;  it  was  a  beauty !" 

This  information  was.  quite  sufficient  to  excite 
a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  our  heroine  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  although  an  empty  parse  and  an 
unpaid  bill  admonished  her  that  she  could  not 
afford  it. 

“  If  you  think  of  buying,'*  continued  Miss 
Scott,  “  the  sooner  you  do  so,  the  better  choice 
you  will  have." 

“I  suppose  so,"  briefly  replied  Mrs.  Brewer, 
who  forthwith  began  to  argue  with  herself  that 
this  was  a  very  reasonable  remark.  8he  had 
some  misgivings  atait  the  propriety  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  articles  on  credit;  but  feeling  well  as¬ 
sured  she  could  liquidise  {he  bill1  by  the  next 
day,  she  determined  to  return  to  the  store  and1 
complete  her  purchased,  o  Q 
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Half  an  hour  after  she  was  minutely  inspect¬ 
ing  the  articles  upon  which  her  mind  was  center¬ 
ed.  A  great  many  patterns  of  all  qualities  and 
prices  were  duly  exhibited,  but  she  had  no  eyes 
for  anything  save  a  richly  worked  under  hand¬ 
kerchief  with  an  elegant  collar,  and  a  pair  of 
sleeves  to  match,  which  she  was  confident  would 
be  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood.  Ten  dollars 
were  demanded  for  the  set — a  sum  she  thought 
rather  exorbitant,  but  which  no  persuasion  could 
lessen.  .She  thought  her  husband  would  advise 
something  cheaper— in  feet  she  was  morally  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  would  entirely  disapprove  of  paying 
ten  dollars  for  two  articles  of  such  an  unsubstan¬ 
tial  and  flimsy  fabric  as  fine  muslin.  But  then 
gentlemen  were  not  good  judges  in  these  mat¬ 
ters;  few  could  distinguish  between  delicate 
French  embroidery  and  common  spotted  lace; 
so  her  inference  was  that  she  had  better  suit  her¬ 
self;  and  so  she  took  the  sleeves,  etc.,  and  went 
home  again,  pretty  well  satisfied  that  she  had 
got  her  money's  worth — that  is,  when  the  money 
was  paid. 

Our  heroine  did  not  feel  quite  so  happy  as  she 
had  expected  to  in  the  possession  of  a  brocade ; 
it  did  not  look  precisely  as  she  thought  it  would, 
or  fit  as  neatly  as  she  could  have  desired.  The 
expensive  trimming  was  certainly  an  addition, 
but  not  much  of  an  improvement.  Mrs.  Brewer 
might  have  explained  this  seeming  puzzling  con¬ 
tradiction,  by  recollecting  that  rich  heavy  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  “  made  up  ”  in  the  plainest  man¬ 
ner;  its  simplicity  being  its  chief  ornament. 
Over  and  over  again  she  fruitlessly  wished  she 
had  waited  until  her  husband’s  return,  before 
making  her  last  purchases.  The  temptation  was 
great,  but  she  blamed  herself  for  yielding  to  it 
The  only  and  best  way  was  for  her  to  tell  him  all 
about  it  at  once,  and  this  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  do.  Her  resolve  was  a  little  shaken  when  he 
made  his  appearance,  at  a  late  hour,  looking  dis¬ 
appointed  and  dejected.  This  was  unusual  for 
Mm,  he  being  commonly  in  fine  spirits.  His  wife 
judged  it  to  be  an  unpropitious  time  to  tell  her 
story,  and  remained  silent,  wondering  what  had 
happened  to  disturb  him.  She  was  on  the  point 
of  questioning  him,  when  he  said : 

“lam  glad  your  new  dress  is  bought  and  paid 
for,  because  I  have  met  with  a  misfortune  which 
will  probably  make  me  short  of  funds  for  some 
months.” 

Mrs.  Brewer’s  cheek  was  a  shade  paler  as  she 
looked  up  inquiringly. 

“  Wesby  has  failed,  and  I  have  lost  nearly 
three  hundred  dollars.  He  has  nothing,  and  I 
shall  not  get  a  cent”  . 

“  Lost  three  hundred  dollars  1”  faltered  she.  j 


“Every  penny,  and  you  know  that  is  a  large, 
sum  for  us.” 

.  “  It  is,  indeed.  And  you  needed  it  so  much  1” 

“  I’m  afraid  my  business  will  suffer,  for  I  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  the  money.” 

“  What  will  you  do  ?”  asked  the  wife,  at  length. 

“  I  shall  try  and  borrow  a  few  hundred  dollars 
of  helby,  next  week ;  perhaps  he  will  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  help  me.  We  must  be  very  economical 
now,  Martha,  and  save  in  every  possible  way. 
There  is  one  thing  in  our  favor — we  have  no 
outstanding  debts  to  annoy  and  make  us  anx¬ 
ious.  What  little  I  have  is  my  own ;  no  man 
has  the  smallest  claim  upon  me,  that  I  know  of, 
in  the  world.  That  is  one  satisfaction.” 

Mrs.  Brewer’s  thoughts  instantly  reverted  to 
the  debt  she  had  that  day  contracted.  How 
could  she  tell  him  that  she  was  even  then  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payment  of  twenty  dollars! 
The  amount  seemed  to  increase  in  magnitude 
every  instant.  It  was  comparatively  a  trifle 
two  hours  previously ;  now  it  assumed  superior 
importance.  To  acquaint  him  with  this  would 
only  augment  his  unpleasant  feelings,  and  make 
his  disappointment  a  more  bitter  one.  She 
would  put  it  off  until  morning,  when,,  perchance, 
he  might  be  more  hopeful  and  in  better  spirits. 

But  when  that  period  of  time  arrived,  Mrs. 
Brewer  was  fully  as  reluctant  to  make  the  com¬ 
munication  as  she  had  been  the  evening  prev¬ 
ious.  Mr.  Brewer  was  not  very  talkative,  being 
probably  engaged  in  musing  over  his  loss.  He 
took  a  slight  breakfast,  and  then  hurried  out  of 
the  house  before  his  wife  had  gained  courage 
enough  to  open  her  lips.  “  I’ll  tell  him  at  din¬ 
ner,”  she  soliloquized,  as  she  walked  back  and 
forth  between  the  closet  and  table.  This  resolve 
was  thwarted;  an  acquaintance  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  city  flighted  at  the  door  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a 
week  or  two.  Therefore,  there  was  no  good  op¬ 
portunity — and  she  did  not  regret  it  much — to 
speak  with  bra  on  the  subject. 

The  reason  of  this  continued  disinclination 
was  doubtless  strengthened  by  a  consciousness 
of  having  been  somewhat  lavish  in  her  expendi¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  a  repugnance  to  enhance  her 
husband’s  troubles.  The  longer  she  put  it  off, 
the  more  she  dreaded  to  Acknowledge  her  weak¬ 
ness.  A  week  passed  away  in  this  manner,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  the  old  silk  had  been  metamor¬ 
phosed  into  a  pretty  frock  for  the  eldest  girl,  the 
brocade  finished,  and  mother  and  daughter  dress¬ 
ed  in  their  best,  among  which  the  new  embroid¬ 
ery  was  conspicuous,  had  .exhibited  themselves 
in  the  street  several  times,  on  proipenade,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  lady  visitor.  Whether  the 
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sensation  they  created  was  sufficient  to  repay 
Mrs.  Brewer  for  the  efforts  she  had  made  to  real¬ 
ize  her  wishes,  the  following  soliloquy  may 
serve  to  show.  She  was  in  her  room,  alone,  and 
had  just  thrown  off  the  brocade,  which  she 
looked  at  attentively  for  some  minutes. 

“  I  wish  it  was  back  again  at  Hall’s !”  she  at 
length  exclaimed.  “  It  don't  look  half  as  well 
as  it  ought  to  for  the  money  it  cost,  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  it  has  made  me.  And  then  that  trimming 
don’t  show  at  all  in  the  street ;  my  shawl  quite 
hides  it.  My  nice  sleeves  were  entirely  hidden, 
too ;  I  might  as  well  have  worn  my  old  ones,  as 
far  as  the  eyes  of  other  people  were  concerned, 
for  nobody  seemed  to  mind  anything  about  me, 
except  Mrs.  Follett,  whom  I  saw  looking  slyly 
out  of  the  window,  sorry,  no  doubt,  that  I  can 
dress  as  well  as  she.” 

Before  Mrs.  Brewer  concluded  her  reflections, 
she  made  a  second  determination  not  to  let  anoth¬ 
er  day  pass  without  making  a  confidant  of  her 
husband.  It  was  time  'Hall  was  paid ;  she  had 
promised  to  settle  the  bill  in  a  few  days,  know¬ 
ing  how  much  Mr.  Brewer  disliked  to  be  indebt* 
ed  to  others.  But  it  truly  appeared  as  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  conspired  against  her.  She  had 
conquered  her  irresolution,  and  remarked  that 
"her  dress  was  going  to  wear  well,”  when  the 
husband  rejoined  with  unusual  seriousness,  that 
"  it  ought  to,  to  compensate  for  the  mischief  it 
had  made;”  adding,  as  his  wife  manifested 
much  astonishment,  “  you  know  I  spoke  of  ask¬ 
ing  Shelby  for  a  loan  of  two  or  three  hundred. 
I  made  such  a  request  to-day,  and  was  politely 
though  firmly  refused.  He  gave  for  a  reason 
that  if  I  could  buy  silk  dresses  for  my  wife  and 
daughter,  I  could  hardly  be  in  need  of  money ; 
and  ended  by  remarking,  in  his  blunt,  straight¬ 
forward  way,  that  a  wasteful,  extravagant  wife 
would  keep  any  man  out  of  pocket.  I  knew  his 
remarks  did  both  you  and  myself  injustice,  but  I 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  make  a  private  matter  a 
public  fact,  and  so  made  no  rejoinder.  Thus 
you  see,  my  dear,  that  your  new  brocade,  al¬ 
though  no  blame  is  attached  to  anybody,  pre¬ 
vented  my  obtaining  the  loan.  Shelby  has  ac¬ 
commodated  me  before,  and  been  punctually 
repaid ;  but  he  is  a  careful  man,  and  evidently 
feared  I  was  living  beyond  my  means — that  he 
might  lose  in  consequence.” 

“  Mrs.  Follett  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  1”  ejac 
nlated  Mrs.  Brewer,  when  he  had  ceased.  “  She 
visits  Mrs.  Shelby,  and  has  made  out  a  story  to 
suit  herself,  and  the  latter  has  told  her  husband.” 

“ Perhaps  so;  I  do  not  value  Mrs.  Follett’s 
acquaintance  highly,  and  have  often  wished  she 
would  dispense  with  our  company  altogether. 


Her  principles  are  lax,  her  example  not  benefi¬ 
cial,  while  her  chief  enjoyment  consists  in  re¬ 
peating  in  one  house  what  she  hears  in  another. 
I  would  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  her.” 

Mrs.  Brewer  mentally  resolved  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice.  She  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  words,  yet  still  could  not  bear  to  admit  that 
she  had  been  governed  in  a  great  measure  by 
what  that  same  woman  would  think  or  say  about 
her.  The  sight  of  Mrs.  Follett’s  brocade  had 
made  her  desire  one  of  like  quality,  and  Miss 
Scott’s  description  of  the  former’s  embroidery 
had  influenced  her  to  purchase  articles  at  a  simi¬ 
lar  price,  which  she  could  have  done  without. 
This  individual  had  injured  her  husband’s  credit, 
proved  false  to  the  friendship  she  had  professed, 
and  Mrs.  Brewer  felt  more  than  ever  reluctant  to 
relieve  her  mind  respecting  the  account  at  Hall’s. 

"  I’ve  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  him  at  all,”  she 
meditated.  “He  has  had  disappointments  enough. 
Perhaps  I  can  find  some  way  to  discharge  my 
debt,  and  I  dare  say  Hall  will  not  be  impatient. 
I  have  money,  weekly,  for  household  expenses, 
which  I  will  try  to  make  as  small  as  possible, 
and  appropriate  the  rest  of  the  sum  to  my  own 
use.  No,  I  will  not  tell  him.” 

This  idea  was  acted  upon  immediately,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  slow  work.  The  difficulty  con¬ 
sisted  in  robbing  the  table  without  the  fact  being 
recognized  by  Mr.  Brewer,  who  knew,  to  a  cent, 
what  everything  ought  to  cost.  Then,  to  make 
the  aspect  of  affairs  more  unfavorable,  a  stream 
of  company  began  to  pour  in,  entirely  frustrat¬ 
ing  her  intentions.  Her  anxiety  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  soon  affected  her  health,  and  she  grew  mop¬ 
ing  and  melancholy.  Troubles  come  by  couples. 
At  this  crisis  Hall’s  errand  boy  brought  her  bill 
for  settlement.  She  was  not  prepared  for  this 
movement,  not  having  expected  it  under  two  or 
three  months.  Why  hers  was  so  soon  present¬ 
ed,  while  those  of  other  ladies,  whose  prospects 
were  far  less  encouraging  than  hers,  were  suffer¬ 
ed  to  run  a  quarter,  at  least,  she  could  not  under¬ 
stand  ;  but  Mrs.  Follett,  whose  busy  tongue  had 
given  a  note  of  warning,  unintentionally  sounded 
first  by  Mrs.  Shelby,  could  Have  explained  the 
apparent  mystery.  Mr.  Brewer  had  been  known 
to  lose  money  by  a  certain  failure,  also  to  have 
made  an  attempt  to  borrow ;  so  Hall  &  Co.  nat¬ 
urally  thonght  they  could  not  get  the  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  too  soon. 

Our  heroine  did  the  best  she  could  with  the 
messenger,  promised  to  call  and  see  Mr.  Hall  in 
a  few  days,  then  dismissed  the  lad,  thanking  for¬ 
tune  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home.  The 
merchant  was  not  satisfied  with  this  message ;  it 
only  served  ’OSl  strengthen  a  lurking  suspicion 
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that  Mr.  Brewer  waa  “going  down  hill.”  He 
had  heard  rumors  to  that  effect  within  a  few 
days,  which  the  lady's  reply  sorely  confirmed ; 
so  he  despatched  the  same  lad  to  Mr.  Brewer's 
store,  with  directions  to  say  nothing  about  hay¬ 
ing  first  taken  it  to  his  house. 

The  latter  gentleman  evinced  mnch  astonish¬ 
ment,  read  and  re-read  the  paper,  looked  per¬ 
plexed,  declared  his  total  ignorance  of  the  trans¬ 
action  alluded  to,  expressed  his  conviction  tha<t 
there  was  a  mistake,  and  finally  sent  the  boy 
back  again  to  find  ont  if  such  was  not  the  case ; 
bat  he  soon  returned  with  the  answer  that  it  was 
“all  right." 

Mr.  Brewer  looked  more  and  more  confounded. 

“  I  am  not  satisfied  about  this  bill  yet,"  he  at 
length  said.  “  I  will  speak  to  my  wife  in  relation 
to  the  matter,  and  if  she  says  there  is  no  error, 
it  shall  be  settled  to-morrow.  Come  in  again  in 
the  morning,"  he  added. 

Meantime  the  wife  at  home  was  tormenting 
herself  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  devise  some 
means  of  raising  the  money  at  once,  lest  her 
husband  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  her  un¬ 
enviable  predicament.  She  had  kept  the  trou¬ 
blesome  secret  so  long  from  him,  wfien  he  had 
a  right  to  her  confidence,  that  she  feared  his  cen¬ 
sure.  In  fine,  Mrs.  Brewer  endured  more  men¬ 
tal  suffering  than  she  had  experienced  in  her 
whole  life ;  and  seeing  no  practicable  way  of  ex¬ 
trication  from  her  embarrassment,  she  formed  a 
resolution  to  make  her  companion  acquainted 
with  the  whole  before  she  again  slept. 

This  resolve  was  kept.  With  faltering  voice 
and  downcast  eyes,  our  heroine  told  her  story, 
adding  that  her  own  procrastination  had  pro¬ 
duced  its  own  punishment.  Had  Mrs.  Brewer 
looked  up  when  she  commenced  speaking,  she 
would  have  remarked  that  her  husband's  face 
was  clouded  with  something  ajtin  to  sadness,  and 
that  its  expression  was  somewhat  reproachful. 
When  she  had  finished,  he  remained  silent  a  mo¬ 
ment,  while  Mrs.  Brewer  sat  in  expectation  of  a 
deserved  reproof. 

“Iam  glad  you  told  me  about  it,  Martha ;  it 
is  much  more  gratifying  than  to  be  obliged  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  matter  myself,"  he  observed,  after  a 
pause  which  seemed  interminable  to  his  wife. 

“  Then  you  knew  of  it  ?"  she  faltered. 

“  I  have  been  aware  of  it  only  a  few  hours. 
Mr.  Hall  doubtless  thought  I  had  more  means  of 
paying  bills  than  yourself  and  sent  the  account 
in  this  afternoon  for  settlement.  It  was  so  un¬ 
like  you  to  contract  debts  without  my  knowledge, 
that  I  doubted  the  genuineness  of  the  paper,  or 
at  least  was  not  willing  to  pay  the  sum  demand¬ 
ed  until  I  obtained  your  assurance  that  it  was 


honestly  due.  I  shall  not  reproach  you,  for  you 
have  doubtless  expiated  any  error  you  may  have 
committed,  by  the  anxiety  you  have  felt ;  yet  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  brocade  has  proved 
to  be  rather  an  expensive  dress,"  he  added. 

“  I  shall  never  want  another,"  sighed  the  wife, 
sadly. 

“Then,  perhaps,"  he  smilingly  rejoined,  “it 
may  prove  a  cheap  one  to  me,  if  that  is  the  effect 
of  your  experience." 

“  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  wear  it  again ;  I 
should  always  be  thinking  of  the  trouble  it 
has  caused  me,"  she  resumed,  with  a  doleful  at¬ 
tempt  at  looking  cheerful. 

“  Then  it  will  last  the  longer,  Martha ;  and  for 
the  future  you  will  have  a  brocade  on  hand  for 
any  emergency." 

Mrs.  Brewer  smiled  feebly. 

“  I  expected  to  be  so  happy  and  satisfied,"  she 
added. 

“  It  will  teach  you  that  our  expectations  are 
often  disappointed  many  times  for  our  good." 

Two  ten  dollar  bills  in  Mr.  Brewer's  pocket- 
book  changed  hands  the  next  day,  thereby  mak¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Brewer  a  happy  woman,  although  her 
;  mind's  sky  was  rather  clouded  by  the  reflection 
that  had  she  remained  satisfied  with  her  old  silk 
a  few  months  longer,  she  would  have  been  spared 
both  the  expense  and  uneasiness  of  mind.  This 
experience  taught  her  to  rely  more  upon  her 
own  good  sense  and  judgment  than  her  neigh¬ 
bors'  opinions,  and  likewise  convinced  her  that 
the  possession  of  a  brocade  was  not  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  human  happiness,  besides  showing  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  gratification  of  one  want  only 
paves  the  way  for  the  formation  of  another. 
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My  early  home!  sweet,  cherished  spot, 

The  scene  of  childhood’s  peering  years ; 

By  me  thou  ne’er  canst  be  forgot, 

While  memory’s  shrine  in  me  npzeacs. 

Forget  my  home!  when  yoath  fled  by 
On  its  too  fleeting  wing  upborne? 

0,  ne’er  till  life  hath  fled  mine  07*1 
And  I  in  death  am  left  forlorn. 

What  spot  on  earth  to  me  eo  dear? 

Though  he  the  world  wide  o’er  should  roam; 

What  sphere  so  loved,  as  that  fond  sphere, 
Wherein  is  built  his  long-lorod  home? 

“  There  is  no  plsee  like  home,”  so  deer, 

Bo  cherished  by  the  human  breast; 

’Tie  home  where  traeet  friends  appear — 

’Tie  home,  where  lift  is  for  the  beet. 


It  is  a  sure  method  of  obliging  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  to  show  a  pleasure  in  giving  attention. 
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Spirit  wvary,  worn  and  riokenad 
By  th«  ernshing  weight  of  woe, 

Whieb,  where’er  I  turn,  attends  me, 
Where  for  comfort  can  I  got 

Can  I  look  to  thee,  fond  mother, 

Oanst  thon  ease  this  load  of  grief? 

Loring  words  I  know  thon’lt  proffer, 
Bat  they  cannot  bring  relief. 

Thon,  my  proud  and  fearless  brother, 
With  thy  high  and  noble  brow, 

And  thine  eyes  affection  beaming, 
Oanst  thon  cheer  thy  sister  now? 

Ah,  perchance  Nevada’*  mountain 
frowns  e’en  now  above  thy  sleep; 

0, 1  fear  thy  sleep  Is  dreamless, 

Or  I  not  alone  should  weep. 

I  can  look  to  many  a  fond  one 
Who  has  sought  to  cheer  my  heart; 

Blessings  on  them  for  their  kindness, 
Now,  alas,  we’re  for  apart. 

Thou  who  slt’st  enthroned*  In  glory, 
Thou  alone  oanst  make  me  whole; 

Thou  alone  oanst  still  the  tempest, 
That  comas  to  whelm  my  weary  soul. 

Look  In  pity  from  thy  dwelling, 

Look,  and  help,  thou  God  above, 

None  can  evy  to  thee  unheeded, 

Thom  wOft  help  and  help  in  loco. 
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“After  all,  Lizzie,  I  think  70a  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  here  than  7011  could  be  in  the  crowded  city. 
I  dreadod  at  first  leaving  you  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  only  stem  necessity  that 
compelled  me  to  acknowledge,  that,  with  my  re¬ 
duced  income,  the  change  was  really  essential. 
But  now  that  it  is  made,  and  I  see  the  many  com¬ 
forts  by  which  we  are  surrounded  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  trifling  expense,  I  am  quite  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  our  city  home.  There  is  a  purity 
and  freshness  in  the  veiy  air  around  ns  which 
seems  to  bring  us  nearer  to  heaven.  If  I  could 
but  remain  with  you,  Lizzie,  I  am  sure  we  should 
be  happier  than  we  ever  have  been.” 

“But  you  cannot  remain  with  me,  Henry, 
and  when  you  have  said  this,  you  have  divested 
our  new  abode  of  every  real  or  fancied  charm. 
It  is  to  me  but  a  gloomy,  desolate  prison,  where 
I  am  to  endure  a  miserable  existence  untilit  please 
Heaven  to  restore  you  to  my  arms.” 

“Not  gloomy  and  desolate,  surely,  Lizzie. 
Look  around  upon  the  lovely  landscape.  Listen 
to  the  music  of  the  birds  as  they  sport  among 
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the  flowers  in  your  own  little  garden,  and  rejoice 
in  the  bright  sunshine.  Then  think  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  this  pretty  cottage.  It  seems  to  me  more 
like  a  paradise  than  a  prison*” 

Lizzie  smiled  as  her  husband  spoke,  but  it  was 
a  sad  smile,  and  a  moment  after  tears  fell  last 
from  her  eyes.  The  last  year  had  been  one  of 
sad  reverses,  and  now  the  greatest  trial  of  all 
was  to  come.  Her  husband’s  business  obliged 
him  to  leave  home  for  several  months.  Daring 
his  absence  great  economy  would  be  necessary. 
A  neat  little  cottage  with  garden  and  adjacent 
fields  had  for  some  years  been  in  their  possession, 
being  the  bequest  of  a  near  relative.  Hitherto 
they  had  left  it  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  a 
worthy  tenant,  but  now  the  question  arose  wheth¬ 
er  it  might  not  become  a  home  for  themselves. 
After  some  doubts  and  difficulties,  this  plan  was 
at  length  adopted,  and  just  as  the  spring  was 
budding  in  its  freshness  and  beauty,  the  little 
family  came  to  their  new  home. 

To  the  husband,  it  seemed  a  delightful  retreat 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  city,  and  he 
watched  with  delight  the  happy  countenances 
and  joyous  steps  of  his  children  as  they  bounded 
over  the  green  fields.  But  the  heart  of  his  wife 
was  sod  and  desponding.  The  change  from  lux¬ 
ury  to  simple  comfort  was  a  great  one,  but  this 
she  felt  might  be  borne,  with  her  husband  by  her 
side.  But  to  part  with  him  for  months,  perhaps 
for  years,  and  to  be  left  alone  with  her  little 
ones,  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place,  seemed  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  made  no  effort  to  look 
up,  but  allowed  her  mind  to  dwell  constantly 
upon  her  sorrows,  regardless  of  the  many  bless¬ 
ings  which  still  surrounded  her. 

Much  affected  by  her  grief,  her  husband  vain¬ 
ly  sought  to  re-assnre  her,  when  a  gentle  tap  at 
foe  door  produced  a  temporary  diversion  of 
feeling.  A  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed  little  girl 
of  ten  years  old,  appeared  with  a  neat  basket  on 
her  arm. 

“  Mother’s  compliments  to  Mrs.  Minton  and 
as  she  has  just  moved  in,  she  thought  a  few  fresh 
eggs  and  a  pound  of  batter  might  be  very 
acceptable.” 

There  was  something  so  novel  in  this  to  one 
entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  freedom  and  social 
kindness  of  country  life,  that  Lizzie  stood  for  a 
moment  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  reply.  But  Mr. 
Minton,  who  retained  many  pleasant  recollec¬ 
tions  of  a  boyhood  spent  upon  a  farm,  came  for¬ 
ward  with  a  smile,  and  taking  foe  basket  from 
foe  blushing  child,  said  pleasantly : 

“  We  are,  indeed,  very  much  obliged  to  your 
mother,  my  little  girl.  Freshly  churned  butter 
and  new  laid  eggs  are  great  luxuries.  But  will 
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yon  not  walk  in  and  rest  yourself  for  a  little 
while,  while  yon  tell  os  your  mother's  name  and 
where  she  lives  V9 

“  I  am  not  tired,  thank  yon,  sir.  We  lire  in 
the  brown  cottage  near  the  great  elm  tree.  Ton 
can  see  it  from  the  door.  My  mother's  name  is 
Mrs.  Wilmot.” 

“And  your  name,  my  child,  is — t” 

“Lucy,  sir,  Lucy  Wilmot;”  and  the  little 
maiden  dropped  a  curtsy  as  gracefully  as  if  she  had 
received  the  instructions  of  the  best  French 
dancing  master. 

“  Well,  Lucy,  I  hope  we  shall  be  good  neigh¬ 
bors,”  said  Mr.  Minton.  “  I  have  two  little  girls 
who  will  be  nice  playmates  for  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  sir,”  replied  the  child,  and  with 
a  look  of  admiration  at  the  pretty  lady,  and  a 
glance  of  wonder  at  the  furniture,  most  of  which 
had  been  brought  from  the  cit5jr  residence,  and 
appeared  to  her  far  superior  to  anything  she  had 
ever  seen,  she  took  her  empty  basket  upon  her 
arm,  and  walked  swiftly  away. 

“A  fine  little  girl,”  observed  Mr.  Minton,  as 
he  turned  from  looking  after  her.  “And  how 
pleasant  it  is  to  have  kind  neighbors,  Lizzie.  I 
shall  feel  much  easier  about  you  during  my 
absence.” 

“  I  will  have  no  neighbors,  Henry.  I  resolved 
upon  that  before  we  removed  to  the  country.  I 
have  heard  and  read  of  the  gossipping  neighbors 
of  a  country  village,  and  that  is  enough  for  me. 

I  have  no  desire  for  personal  information.” 

“  But  surely  Lizzie,  you  will  encourage  and 
return  any  marks  of  kindly  feeling  which  may 
be  shown  toward  you.  I  thought  you  enjoyed 
social  intercourse  with  those  around  you." 

“  Certainly,  when  they  are  of  a  congenial  na¬ 
ture,  but  not  with  such  persons  as  we  are  likely 
to  meet  with  in  this  neighborhood.  I  am  sorry 
that  we  are  already  under  an  obligation  to  Mrs. 
Wilmot.  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  of  receiving 
favors  of  this  kind.  Probably  they  will  soon  in¬ 
vite  me  to  a  quilting  party,  or  a  husking  frolic.” 

“  Which  invitation  I  trust  you  will  accept,” 
laughingly  responded  her  husband.  “  It  will  be 
a  novel  amusement  for  you.  But  seriously,  Liz¬ 
zie,  you  must  put  away  these  prejudices.  They 
are  for  the  greater  part  the  result  of  education  | 
and  habit,  and  are  quite  unfounded.  Associate 
freely  with  those  around  you.  Do  good  and  re¬ 
ceive  good,  and  the  days  of  my  absence  will  be 
shortened.” 

Lizzie  shook  her  head  mournfully,  but  made 
no  reply,  for  at  this  moment  her  two  little  girls 
ran  merrily  into  the  room,  eager  to  show  some 
new  treasure  which  they  had  found  in  their  % 
morning  ramble. 


“And,  0,  mother,”  exclaimed  Mary,  the  eld¬ 
est,  “  such  a  good  old  lady  asked  us  into  her 
cottage,  and  gave  us  such  delicious  milk  to  drink 
and  a  slice  of  her  own  home-made  bread.” 

“  We  were  so  hungry,”  continued  little  Ellen, 
“  and  the  bread  was  so  good.  I  wish  you  had 
been  there,  mother.” 

Mr.  Minton  laughed  heartily  as  he  caught  the 
expression  of  his  wife's  countenance,  as  she  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  eager  children. 

“  It  was  no  harm,  Lizzie,  dear,”  he  whispered. 
“  It  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world  in 
the  country,  to  make  acquaintance  with  little 
children.” 

“  Did  yon  tell  the  good  old  lady  your  name, 
Mary  1”  he  asked,  as  his  daughter  gazed  in  his 
face,  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
merriment 

“  O  yes,  father.  She  asked  us  our  names, 
and  all  about  you  and  mother ;  and  we  told  her 
that  you  are  going  away,  and  she  said  she  was 
very  sorry,  because  mother  would  be  so  very 
lonely.” 

“And  she  said,”  interrupted  Ellen,  “  that  she 
would  come  and  see  you,  and  try  to  cheer 
you  up.” 

“Just  as  I  told  you,”  observed  Mrs.  Minton 
to  her  husband,  with  a  somewhat  Contemptuous 
expression  of  countenance.  “  The  people  around 
us  are  a  vulgar,  ignorant  set,  fall  of  impertinent 
curiosity,  and  disposed  to  meddle  with  every¬ 
body's  affairs.  I  am  determined  to  have  no 
neighbors,  and  I  must  lay  down  rules  far  the 
children.” 

“  You  will  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent 
their  forming  the  acquaintance  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  if  you  will  be  guided  by  my  advice, 
you  will  not  only  allow  them  great  freedom  in 
this  respect,  but  you  will  follow  their  example 
yourself.” 

Another  shake  of  the  head,  and  the  conversa¬ 
tion  dropped.  A  few  more  days  passed  swiftly 
away,  and  then  the  husband  and  father  bade  a 
long  farewell  to  his  earthly  treasures.  It  was  a 
sad  parting,  but  the  prospect  of  a  brighter  future 
was  before  him,  and  struggling  manfully  with 
his  feelings,  he  went  forth  to  encounter  toil  and 
hardship  for  those  he  had  left  behind.  But  there 
was  comfort  in  this,  for  the  very  thought  that  it 
was  for  their  sakes  he  labored,  reconciled  him  in 
a  degree  to  the  separation.  But  his  wife,  with¬ 
out  the  stimulus  of  constant  exertion,  and  change 
of  scene,  sank  into  a  state  of  utter  despondency, 
from  which  for  a  time  it  seemed  impossible  to 
arouse  her.  By  degrees,  however,  she  became 
more  reconciled  to  her  situation,  and  interested 
herself  in  the  care  and  education  of  her  children. 
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and  in  die  superintendence  of  the  domestic  la¬ 
bors  of  an  inexperienced  bat  honest  girl,  who 
had  been  persuaded  to  try  the  country  with 
them. 

“An*  indeed,  ma’am,  an*  it  is  a  pretty  place, 
an*  far  better  for  ye  while  the  master  is  far  away. 
The  young  ladies,  bless  their  swate  faces,  are 
getting  a  fine  color  in  their  cheeks.  If  you 
would  but  comfort  your  heart  a  little,  ma’am, 
and  have  a  few  of  the  neighbors  to  visit  yon.  It 
does  any  one  a  world  of  good  to  have  some  one 
to  speak  to  when  they  are  in  trouble." 

"  I  have  you  and  the  children,  my  good  Jen¬ 
ny,”  returned  her  mistress,  “  and  that  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  have  no  wish  .to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  neighbors.” 

H  But,  if  I  may  make  so  free,  ma’am,  it  seems 
strange  like  to  know  no  one  around  us.  They 
are  good,  kind  people,  ma’am,  and  many  a  one 
asks  for  you  when  I  go  to  the  village.” 

"Iam  much  obliged  to  them,  Jenny,  but  I  am 
better  contented  without  their  society.  The  min¬ 
ister  has  called  twice,  and  that  will  answer  for 
visitors.” 

“  I  wish  he  had  a  wife,”  muttered  Jcfm^  to 
herself,  as  she  busied  herself  with  her  usual  em¬ 
ployments.  “  If  I  could  only  persuade  my  mis¬ 
tress  to  have  some  of  the  ladies  to  visit  her  a  bit, 
I  am  sure  she  would  be  the  better  for  it” 

But  there  seemed  little  prospect  that  Jenny's 
wishes  would  be  realized.  Several  ladies  had 
called,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  received  with 
such  cold  politeness,  that  the  attempt  at  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  not  been  repeated. 

The  little  girls,  in  spite  of  rules  laid  down  to 
them,  occasionally  formed  friendships  with  some 
of  the  bright-eyed  children  of  the  village,  but 
the  parents,  rightly  judging  that  this  was  unde¬ 
sired  by  the  mother,  gave  no  encouragement  to 
these  intimacies,  and  they  soon  dropped  off. 

Lucy  Wilmot  still  smiled  kindly  and  curtsied 
gracefully  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Minton  in  the 
garden,  to  which  her  walks  were  generally  con¬ 
fined,  and  the  lady  had  so  far  relented,  as  to  ask 
her  to  walk  in  and  look  at  her  flowers  on  one 
occasion ;  but  this  act  of  favor  being  immediately 
followed  by  a  call  from  Mrs.  Wilmot  herself, 
Lizzie  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  a 
neighbor,  and  resumed  her  usual  coldness  of 
manner. 

And  thus  three  months  passed  away  with 
little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  every-day  life, 
save  an  occasional  letter  from  Mr.  Minton,  tell¬ 
ing  of  good  health  and  increasing  prosperity,  and 
begging  his  wife  to  be  cheerful  and  happy,  for  a 
year  would  not  elapse  before  his  return. 

In  one  of  these  letters  he  expressed  the  hope 


that  his  wife  had  relinquished  her  prejudice 
against  country  neighbors,  and  had  found  many 
true  friends.  Lizzie  smiled  as  she  read  this 
passage,  and  in  her  reply  assured  her  husband 
that  their  two  darlings  were  company  enough 
for  her,  and  faithful  Jenny  was  all  the  friend  she 
desired  until  his  return. 

But  she  had  yet  to  learn  that  there  are  times 
when  our  dependence  upon  our  fellow-beings 
must  be  felt  and  acknowledged.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  it  had  been  unusually 
sickly  among  children,  and  at  length  her  little 
Ellen  became  alarmingly  ill.  Unwearied  was 
the  mother’s  care  and  attention.  Day  and  night 
she  watched  over  her  with  that  devoted  tender¬ 
ness  which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  feel.  But 
her  own  health  was  delicate,  and  she  was  little 
accustomed  to  endure  constant  anxiety  and  fa¬ 
tigue.  The  very  day  that  her  child  was  pro¬ 
nounced  out  of  danger,  her  too  severely  taxed 
strength  could  endure  no  more,  and  in  a  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  to  her  own  room  and 
laid  upon  the  bed.  Recovering  from  the  faint¬ 
ing  fit,  she  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rise 
and  return  to  her  child,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and 
weak  and  helpless  as  an  infant,  she  sank  back 
upon  her  pillow. 

The  worthy  physician  in  attendance  strongly 
urged  the  necessity  of  perfect  quiet  and  freedom 
from  anxiety,  but  Lizzie  replied  only  by  her 
tears  which  she  could  not  restrain ;  for  how  could 
she  desert  her  little  one  at  this  critical  moment, 
and  who  could  be  forced  to  fill  her  place ! 

The  doctor  answered  her  burst  of  feeling 
with  kindly  sympathy. 

“  I  know  it  is  a  hard  case,  my  dear  lady,  but 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  must  find  a  nurse 
for  you,  if  one  is  to  be  had.  They  are  scarce 
and  in  great  demand  at  present.  But  where  are 
your  neighbors  ?  Let  them  come  and  assist  you.” 

“  I  have  no  neighbors,”  sobbed  the  distressed 
mother,  as  she  made  another  vain  effort  to  rise. 
“And  what  will  become  of  my  poor  Ellen  in  her 
present  feeble  state !  Jenny  has  too  much  care 
already.  If  I  may  not  go  to  her,  let  her  be 
brought  and  laid  by  my  side.  can  at  least 
watch  over  her  and  direct  what  shall  be  done  for 
her  comfort.” 

The  doctor  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
judging  that  the  agitation  caused  by  separation 
from  the  child  would  be  more  injurious  to  Mrs. 
Minton  than  her  presence  could  be. 

Little  Ellen  was  carefully  brought  from  the 
adjacent  room  and  laid  by  her  exhausted  moth¬ 
er,  and  then  with  strict  injunctions  to  Jenny  to 
keep  both  of  her  patients  as  quiet  as  possible, 
Dr.  Lorimer  left  the  cottage. 
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**  Something  must  be  dome,  that  is  certain,” 
he  n^uniuued  to  himself,  as  he  mounted  the  pa¬ 
tient  horse  which  awaited  him  at  the  gate.  “  I 
do  not  believe  a  name  is  to  be  had  for  lore  or  for 
money.  No  neighbors  in  a  country  visage ! 
What  an  absurdity  1  And  yet  she.  seems  to  ,be 
an  intelligent,  fine  woman,  and  very  pretty  with¬ 
al.  She  ought  not  to  want  for  friends.  I  will 
call  npon  Miss  Nancy,  and  ask  her  advice/' 

Miss  Nqncy  was  a  sort  of  oracle  in  the  little 
village.  A  maiden  lady,  as  her  title  implies,  she 
still  retained  sufficient  youth,  and  beauty  to  have 
attracted  many  a  suitor ;  hut  it  was  generally 
understood  Ijhat  the  day  for  this  had  gone  by ; 
there  had  been  deep  heart  griefs  in  early  youth, 
and  that  fountain  must  now  remain  untouched. 
At  thirty-five.  Miss  Nancy  was  regarded  as  a 
general  blessing  in  which  all  might  claim  a 
share.  The  affectionate  sympathy  with  which  she 
entered  into  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  around 
her,  and  her  unselfish  disregard  of  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  comfort,  if  she  . could  minister  to  the  wants 
jof  others,  pointed  her  out  to  Dr.  Lorimer  as  a 
suitable  person  to  consult  in  this  emergency, 
•and  in  a  few  moments  he  stood  in  her  little 
parlor. 

His  errand  was  soon  told,  and  as  he  expected, 
Alisa  Nancy’s  heart  pt  once  responded  to  the 
call..  To  be  sure  she  had  been  coldly  received 
in  a  former  call  upon  Mrs.  Minton,  but  that 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  now  that  thejr  were  in 
trouble.  She  rejoiced  that  her  own  affairs  were 
at  present  so  arranged  that  she  could  devote  her¬ 
self  to  her  suffering  neighbor,  and  assured  the 
doctor  that  she  would  be  there  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour. 

Much  relieved,  the  worthy  doctor  took  leave, 
mentally  blessing  the  kind  heart  of  Miss  Nancy ; 
and  within  the  allotted  half  hour  the  faithful 
but  sorely  perplexed  Jenny  was  gladdened  by 
the  appearance  of  her  able  assistant. 

Even  in  the  short  period  of  the  doctor's  ab¬ 
sence,  things  had  changed  for  the  worse.  Mrs. 
Minton  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  already  slightly 
delirious.  She  took  little  notice  qf  Miss  Nancy's 
presence,  bat  allowed  her  to  do  whatever  she 
thought  most  likely  to  giye  her  relief,  without 
opposition. 

Doctor  Lorimar  shook  his.  head  gravely  when 
he  again  stood  by  the  patient's  bedside. 

“  The  symptoms  are  unfavorable/'  be  said, 
aside  to  Miss  Nancy.  11 1  fear  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  a  regular  course  of  fever.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  child  in  another 
room." 

u  I  know  that  it  would,  but  I  feared  exciting 
the  poor  mother  by  proposing  it.  A  crib  might 


be  placed  in  this  room  for  the  present/'  replied 
Miss  Nancy. 

“  That  will  be  .better  than  to  have  her  in  the 
bed,  but  in  her  present  condition,  she  requires 
very  different  treatment  from  the  mother,  and 
it  would  be  better  to  separate  them  entirely.  I 
will  propose  it  myself-" 

The  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect  with 
less  difficulty  than  they  anticipated.  A  poor 
woman  in  the  neighborhood  that  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  dnties  of  a  nurse,  was  engag¬ 
ed  to  aid  Miss  Nancy  in  the  care  of  the  sick, 
while  Jenny  returned  to  her  o^n  department,  to 
which  was  now  added  the  entire  charge  of  the 
eldest  little  girL 

For  the  next  ten  days  Miss  Nancy  watched 
with  the  most  tender  interest  over  both  mother 
and  child.  Little  Ellen  she  had  the  happineap 
to  see  daily  improving,  and  the  gentle  sweetness 
with  which  she  suffered  strangers  to  take  the 
place  of  her  sick  mother,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  manifested  how  much  she  desired  that  moth¬ 
er's  care,  endeared  her  exceedingly  to  her  kind 
attendants. 

With  Mrs.  Minton  the  fever  was  now  abating, 
but  the  extreme  debility  to  which  she  was  re¬ 
duced,  called  for  continued  care  and  attention, 
and  as  the  child  could  now  with  safety  be  left 
with  others,  Miss  Nancy  devoted  herself  almost 
wholly  to  the  mother. 

The  invalid  had  evidently  no  recollection  of 
evfcr  having .  seen  her  before,  and  supposed  that 
she  had  been  employed  by  the  doctor,  to  attend 
upon  her.  Miss  Napcy  encouraged  the  idea, 
thinking  that  she  would  feel  more  freedom  in 
calling  upon  her  as  a  nurse  if  she  believed  it  to 
be  her  regular  occupation.  Day  after  day  now 
gave  evidence  of  returning  health  and  strength, 
and  her  mind  also  began  to  regain  its  usual  tone. 

A  letter  was  written  at  her  request  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  informing  him  of  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  this  duty  performed,  her  thoughts 
turned  with  awakening  interest  to  her  children. 

“  May  I  not  see  my  darlings  once  more  V*  she 
asked,  as  the  physician  took  her  hand  on  his 
morning  call,  and  pronounced  her  pulse  to  he 
almost  as  good  as  Ids  own. 

“  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  we  must  let  you  see 
them  now,  if  you  will  promise  to  .be  quite  calm, 
and  feel  neither  joy  nor  grief  when  they  are 
brought  to  you." 

“  Do  not  require  impossibilities,"  she  replied, 
smiling  faintly.  “I  will  promise  to  be  very 
calm  and  quiet.  My  kind  nurse  tells  me  that 
my .  poor  little  Ellen  is  a  different  child  from 
what  she  was  when  I  left  her." 

“  She  is,  indeed,  thanks  to  good  nursing,"  an-  1 
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•werod  the,  doctor,  "and,  as  to  frep  ip«j-chepked 
sister,  she  is  a*  ,  foil  of  miechfef  asever.  She 
followed  iq®  to  toe  door  just  now,  and  1b,  I  pre- 
fume,  waiting  outside  for  my  re-appearance.” 

The  door  was  opened  and  little.  Mary  appear¬ 
ed.  For  a  moment  ahe  endeavored  to  obey  the 
Instructions  she  had  received,  to  speak  ypry  softly 
and  not  agitate  her  .mother,  but  ft*  effort  re¬ 
quired  more  self-control  than  she  possessed,  and 
in  another  instant  she  had  flung  her  arms  arqund 
her  mother's  neck*  almost  spbbfog  with  joy  43 
she  exclaimed : 

“O,  my  own  dear  mother,  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  begged  to  com®  very  often,  hot  the  doc¬ 
tor  and  Miss  Nanay  said  it  would  hurt  you,  so 
I  tried  to  be  good  and  patient,  and  X  have,  help¬ 
ed  Jenny  a  great  deal.  Miss  Nancy  says  I  shall 
soon  be  a  nice  little  housekeeper.” 

“And  who  is  Miss  Nancy,  dadtogl”  naked 
Mrs.  Minfon,  as  she  imprinted  many  a  kiss, upon 
toe  Jittle  girl's  forehead. 

"  Why,  mother,  this  is  Miss  Nancy,”  replied 
Mary,  pointing  toward  the  supposed  nurse,  as 
she  spoke.  “  She  has  taken  care  pf  you  all 
toe  time.” 

“  She  has  indeed,  dear,  but  I  did  not  know  her 
name  until  now.  Ik  is  a  blessing  to  have  a  good 
nurse.” 

Mary  was  about  replying,  but  the  doctor  in¬ 
terfered,  and  telling  her  that  she  should  see  her 
mother  again  toe  next  day,  led,  her.  gently  away. 
Little  Ellen  was  then  laid  fora  few  moments  by 
her  mother's  side.  More  quiet  in  her  disposition 
than  her  sister,  her  love  displayed  itaplf  in  more 
gentle  ways,  but  her  earnest  look  and  loving 
smile  showed  that  it  was  not  less  deeply  felt. 

Another  week  wore  a;way  and  Miss  Nancy 
was  still  regarded  only  as  an  attentive  nurse 
whose  services  were  to  be  recompensed  In  toe 
uspal  manner.  Nut  other  calls  now  demanded 
her  attention,  and  as  Mrs.  Miptpn  was  gaining 
rapidly,  the  friendly  neighbor  felt  that  she  must 
relinquish  her  charge. 

“  O  dofnot  leave  me  so  soon,”  exclaimed  toe 
still  feeble  invalid.  “  Surely  I  have  the  first 
claim  upon  you,  apdl  will  gladly  pay  you  your 
own  price.”  . 

“  I  want  no  recompense  save  your  friendship, 
and  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  having  been  useful  to 
you,”  replied  Miss  Nancy,  with  a  smile.  “Ism 
not  a  professed  nurse,  as  you  spppoae,  but  only 
one  of  your  neigbbprs  who  has  been  glad  to  aid 
you  in  the  hour  of  need.” 

“  One  of  my  neighbors  1”  was  toe  .astonished 
reply.  “And  you  have  watched  over  my  child 
and  myself  for  weeks,  as  unweariedly  as  the  most 
faithful  nuffe.” 


"And  why  not,  my  dear  lady?  Surety,  these 
may  h®  good  neighbors  as  well  as  good  names. 
We  are  made  to  be  mediums  of  good  to  one 
another.  Ifij  services  have  been  freely  .gives, 
.and  I  regret  foat  I  must  now  leave  you,  hut  the 
woman,  wholes  assisted  me  will  still  remain, and 
your  own  Jenny  is  quite  a  treasure.” 

"  frat  none  pen  b®  to  m®  what  you  have  been, 
my  good  neighbor*  since  that  i*  the  name  by  which 
I  am  to  call  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Mutton,  with 
emotion.  "  Nevertheless,  I  qm  not*  utifish  as 
to  witoto  detofr  you.  But  tell  to®»lW®  I®™* 
1  seen  you  before  you  became  wj  nurse  1  I  have 
ppw  a  confused  recollection  of  your  having  once 
palled  to  see  mp,” 

"I.  did  so,”  aqsweredMlss  Nancy,  “during 
too  fo*t  month, of y pur  removal  here.  My  name 
will  perhaps  apt  you  right.  The  neighbors  take 
pleasure  in  addressing  me  as  Miss  Nancy,  but 
my  last  nam®  i*  Freeman.” 

.  “Ah  yes,  I  recollect  your  call  more  distinctly, 
now.  It  washday  pr  two  after  my  husband  left 
me,  and  I  felt  little  interest  in  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing.  presume  1  motived  you  coldly.” 

“  Somewhat  so,  I  must  acknowledge,  but  I 
could  make  allowance  for  your  troubled  state  of 
mind.  Do  not  think  of  it  again.” 

But  Lizzie  did  think,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
shame,  as  she  recalled  her  strong  prejudices 
against  her  country  neighbors,  and  felt  how  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  she  had  become  upon  their 
kindness. 

This  feeling  was  rather  increased  than  lessen¬ 
ed  after  the  departure  of  her  nurse.  Many  were 
the  friendly  countenances  that  beamed  with  kind¬ 
ness  in  her  sick  room,  and  numerous  the  little  at¬ 
tentions  to  herself  an<ji  little  Ellen.  Almost 
every  day  a  worthy  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
palled  to  five  the  little  one  ,a  ride,  always  assur¬ 
ing  the  mother  that  there  was  nothing  like  the 
fresh  air  to  bring  back  the  roses,  and  as  his  old 
fashioned  chaise  was  remarkably  easy,  be  hoped 
she  wopld  soon  feel  like  trying  it  herself.  And 
often — very  often  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door, 
and  sweet  Lucy.  Wilmot  appeared  with  her  bas¬ 
ket,  containing  some  delicacy  to  tempt  the  ap¬ 
petite  of  the  invalid,  and  plenty  of  apples  and 
doughnnts  for  the  children,  “because  mother 
was  sure  that  Jenny  had  no  time  for  such  things.” 
And  then  good  Mrs.  Wilmot,  with  her  cap  and 
apron  as  white  as  snow,  would  occasionally  run 
in  herself,  just  to  see  if  all  was  going  on  right, 
and  to  beg  Jenny  to  be  sure  that  Miss  Ellen’s 
apple  was  roasted  before  she  gave  it  to  her. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  the  really  warm¬ 
hearted  Lizzie  could  have  withstood  all  this 
kindness.  She  was  now  fully  conscious  of  the 
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blessing  of  good  neighbors,  and  as  she  regained 
her  strength,  gladly  received  and  returned  their 
frequent  visits.  Particularly  did  she  delight  in 
the  society  of  Miss  Nancy,  who  warmly  returned 
her  affection,  and  seldom  allowed  a  day  to  elapse 
without  at  least  a  short  call  at  the  pleasant 
cottage. 

Autumn  has  succeeded  summer  and  winter 
was  now  fast  taking  tife  place  of  autumn.  Social 
parties  of  every  description  had  been  given,  and 
Mrs.  Minton  had  occasionally  yielded  to  the  so¬ 
licitations  of  those  around  her,  and  joined  in  the 
general  merriment.  Accounts  from  her  husband 
continued  favorable,  but  his  return  was  still  un¬ 
certain,  and  hope  deferred  sometimes  made  the 
heart  sick.  She  struggled  against  this  feeling 
of  depression,  however,  and  in  the  education  of 
her  children,  and  in  giving  and  receiving  good, 
found  cheerfulness  and  contentment. 

“And  when  are  we  to  have  a  party,  ma'am  1” 
inquired  Jenny,  as  her  mistress  mentioned  an  in¬ 
vitation  she  had  received  from  one  of  the 
neighbors. 

“We  have  a  party,  Jenny!  I  have  not  thought 
of  such  a  thing." 

“  But  sure  ye  will  think  of  it.  Four  invita¬ 
tions  ye  have  accepted,  and  now  comes  our  own 
turn.” 

“  There  is  some  truth  in  ^our  reasoning,  Jen¬ 
ny,"  replied  Mrs.  Minton,  smiling/*  and  perhaps 
I  will  ask  a  few  friends  next  week.” 

“  Not  a  few,  ma’am,  when  so  many  have  been 
kind  to  us.  The  house  will  hold  them  all.  The 
young  ladies  will  soon  have  finished  their  patch- 
work,  and  then  we  may  have  a  fine  quilting.” 

Lizzie  laughed  outright  at  the  idea  of  a  quilt¬ 
ing  frolic  in  her  house,  but  the  children  clapped 
their  hands  with  delight,  and  begged  mama  so 
earnestly  to  consent,  that  at  length  she  began  to 
think  that  the  plan  was  rather  a  novel  and  pleas¬ 
ing  one  after  all,  and  after  a  little  consultation 
with  Miss  Nancy,  gave  her  consent,  and  in  due 
time  sent  her  invitations  and  made  her  pre¬ 
parations. 

Itmust  be  confessed  that  visions  of  by-gone 
days  came  with  great  distinctness  to  Mrs.  Min¬ 
ton’s  mind,  as  she  surveyed  the  supper-table, 
which  in  compliance  with  the  general  custom 
was  crowded  with  a  most  unfashionable  abun¬ 
dance  and  variety,  and  she  almost  doubted  her 
own  identity,  as  she  welcomed  one  after  another 
of  her  guests. 

Miss  Nancy  had  superintended  the  whole  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  quilting,  and  the  little  girls 
saw  with  wonder  and  admiration  the  ease  and 
celerity  with  which  their  pretty  patch-work  was 
converted  into  a  quilt 


The  work  completed,  play  begun.  The  old 
fiddler  who  was  employed  by  the  whole  village, 
had  been  duly  summoned,  foe  large,  old-fashion¬ 
ed  kitchen  was  just  foe  place  for  dancing.  Every 
one  seemed  foil  of  life  and  spirits,  and  Lizzie 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  ff  some  of  foe 
charms  of  high-bred  life  were  wanting,  there  was 
more  real  enjoyment  at  her  quilting  party  than 
she  had  ever  seen  at  her  city  entertainments. 

The  hour  for  supper  had  nearly  arrived,  but 
another  cotillon  was  called  for,  and  with  a  bow 
and  a  smile,  Dr.  Lorimer  begged  foe  honor  of 
Mrs.  Minton’s  band  for  foe  occasion,  upbraiding 
her  at  foe  same  time  with  remaining  a  quiet 
spectator  of  foe  happiness  of  other  people. 

“  I  enjoy  it  myself  as  much  as  any  one,  I  can 
assure  you,  doctor,”  was  foe  laughing  reply,  "but 
you  must  excuse  me  from  dancing.  My  little 
Mary  here  may  take  my  place.” 

“  I  have  danced  with  my  little  pet  twice  al¬ 
ready,  and  once  with  her  sister,  and  now  I  am 
justly  entitled  to  dance  with  their  mother.  You 
will  not  withhold  my  just  dues.” 

“Not  willingly,  but  nevertheless  I  must  de¬ 
cline  dancing  this  evening.  The  absence  of  my 
husband  is  sufficient  excuse.” 

"  If  you  have  no  other  reason  for  refusing  to 
dance,  Lizzie,  we  will  head  foe  next  cotillon,” 
said  a  well-known  voice  at  her  side. 

With  a  faint  scream,  Lizzie  turned  hastily 
around  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
husband,  while  foe  two  little  girls  with  shouts  of 
delight  dung  around  him,  claiming  their  share 
of  attention. 

Mr.  Minton  had  arranged  his  business  sooner 
than  he  had  expected,  and  hastened  to  return  to 
his  fiunfly  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long  sep¬ 
arated.  He  had  not  apprized  his  wife  of  his  in¬ 
tentions,  lest  she  should  be  anxious  for  his  safety 
during  a  somewhat  dangerous  journey  at  this 
inclement  season.  On  arriving  in  the  village  at 
a  late  hour  in  foe  evening,  he  hastily  directed 
his  steps  towards  his  own  house,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  it  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  to 
hear  foe  sound  of  foe  violin  as  he  approached. 
Gently  opening  foe  door,  he  entered  the  kitchen 
unobserved,  just  as  the  doctor  was  urging  his 
wife  to  join  foe  dance. 

The  music  ceased  and  foe  company  stood  mo¬ 
tionless,  scarcely  comprehending  foe  scene  be¬ 
fore  foem,  but  in  an  instant,  a  whisper  of  expla¬ 
nation  passed  from  one  to  another,  and  a  uni¬ 
versal  murmur  of  sympathy  was  heard. 

“  Our  good  neighbors  will  excuse  us,  Lizzie,” 
said  Mr.  Minton,  gaily,  as  he  released  his  wife 
and  children  from  his  arms ;  “  and  foe  doctor 
will  forgive  me  for  proposing  myself  as  his  6ub- 
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stitute  in  the  dance,  I  am  delighted  to  find  so 
merry  a  party  to  welcome  pie,  and  if  you  will  allow 
my  travelling  dress  and  boots  to  pass  unnoticed, 
we  will  take  our  places  at  once." 

In  another  moment  the  mosic  struck  up — the 
happy  bat  almost  bewildered  Lizzie  was  led  by 
her  husband  to  the  bead  of  the  dance ;  smiling, 
Dr.  Lorimer  followed  with  little  Mary ;  other 
couples  rapidly  took  their  places,  and  all  went  on 
as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Then  came  the  supper,  and  mirth  and  good* 
humor  prevailed.  Only  one  slight  accident 
occurred,  and  that  seemed  rather  to  increase  the 
general  merriment  Jenny,  who  had  not  been 
apprised  of  Mr.  Minton's  arrival,  let  fall  a  wait 
er  of  lemonade  glasses,  as  she  saw  him  lead  her 
mistress  into  the  supper-room,  and  at  first  al- 
most  inclined  to  believe  it  an  apparition,  but  was  l 
at  length  recalled  to  her  senses,  and  greeted  him  I 
with  a  hearty  welcome. 

“And  you  have  really  given  up  your  resolu¬ 
tion  to  have  ‘no  neighbors,'  Lizzie,"  said  her 
husband,  after  a  long  conversation  upon  the 
events  of  the  past  year. 

“  I  have,  indeed,  Henry,"  was  the  reply,  “  for 
I  have  learned  by  sad  experience,  our  depen¬ 
dence  upon  those  around  us.  I  have  often  thought 
of  your  advice  that  I  should  mingle  with  my 
neighbors,  and  endeavor  to  give  and  receive 
good,  but  I  little  thought  that  I  should  give  you 
so  convincing  a  proof  of  my  reformation,  as  to 
welcome  yon  home  to  a  quilting  party." 

A  FRENCH  STORY. 

Galignani'i  Messenger,  an  English  paper  pub¬ 
lished  in  France— and  rather  remarkable  by  the 
way  for  wonderful  stories— gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing,  which  it  professes  to  translate  from  the  Gar 
zette  des  Hopitaux :  X|g.  Roger  (de  1'Ore)  having 
been  called  upon  to  visit  a  person  in  the  worst 
stage  of  cholera,  prescribed,  but  with  scarcely 
the  slightest  hope  that  it  would  be  efficacious,  an 
emetic  of  1  1-2  gramme  of  ipecacuanha,  to  be 
taken  in  three  doses  (prises),  at  intervals  of  half 
an  hoar.  The  person  who  was  charged  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  ipecacuanha,  seeing  the  word  prises, 
and  finding  that  the  medicine  was  a  powder, 
imagined  that  it  was  a  kind  of  snuff,  and  that 
the  three  prises  meant  three  pinches.  He  conse¬ 
quently  made  the  patient  sniff  up  a  third.  The 
ipecacuanha  thus  administered,  instead  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  patient  vomit,  caused  him  to  sneeze  with 
suck  force,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  that  a  violent 
reaction  took  place.  Heat  returned  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  all  the  symptoms  of  cholera  ceased,  and 
when  the  physician  paid  his  next  visit  he  found 
the  patient  cured. 


VARRE. 

■t  SOWS  a.  LM8LST. 

The  forest  te  gloomy  end  lone, 

And  tbs  spirits  are  fencing  the  braces, 

Wlerd  spirits  glide  by  on  the  bracac, 

Till  it  mutters  a  mystical  tone. 

And  I  wander  away  through  the  shadow 
That  bangs  o’er  the  land  of  my  birth, 

Like  a  pell  over  woodland  and  meadow, 

A  pall  for  the  corpse  of  tbOeeafeb; 

And  my  soul  with  the  spirits  fts  keeping 
A  melody,  soft  as  the  song 
Of  the  rivulet,  tenderly  sweeping 
’  The  gusts  of  Its  music  along; . 

Fain Ur,  frr,  tham  the  rivulet  sweeping 
The  gusts  of  itp  music  along. 

The  moon  glides  away  through  the  sky, 

Like  a  manltou  silent  and  sad ; 

And  she  trembles,  as  silent  end  sad. 

She  looks  down  from  her  ten  pise  on  high. 

And  she  kisses  the  flowers  thatawakeu 
Soft  sighs  to  the  moan,  of  the  yew, , 

When  their  glory-lipped  petals  are  shaken 
By  the  noise  of  the  fell  of  the  dew. 

There’s  a  soul  that  lisa  under  tike  flowers, 
There’s  a  spirit  that  flutters  It*  wings, 

Till  the  breese  through  the  Intoning  bowers 
Catches  up  the  sweet  song  that  she  sings ; 

Till  the  breese  through  the  shadow-hung  bowers 
Is  filled  with  the  song  that  she  sings ; 

And  her  seal,  like  a  phantom,  In  showers 
A  soft  radiance  ever  me  flings ; 

And  my  soul  with  the  thoughts  of  the  blest 
Wishes  long  for  the  land  of  the  shades, 

Till  the  fire  that  burns  bright  in  my  breast, 

In  the  glare  of  the  spirit-light  fedes. 

The  wild  shadows  are  filled  with  a  sound 
Like  the  voioe  of  the  wind’s  dying  wail. 

When  the  God  of  the  tempest  has  frowned, 

And  his  arrows  shoot  thick  through  the  vale. 
Or  the  voice  of  the  sottl’^  dying  surges 
That  come  foam  the  fer-spirft  land,  -  . 

To  snatch  the  sweet  souls  to  the  mpu, 

That  border  the  mystical  land. 

Where  the  warriors  and  braves  without  number, 
Glide  by  in  the  bottle  and  chase, 

And  raren -haired  maidens  In  slumber, 

Add  a  lustre  and  lows  Ur  the  pinee;— 

Where  the  spirit-like  maidens  in  slumber 
Add  expressionless  lore  to  the  plooe. 

Tis  her  spirit  that  utters  a  whisper 
So  passionate,  solemn,  and  bland;* 

As  If  in  the  sound  She  would  lisp  her 
Sweet  soul  from  the  spiritual  land. 

And  her  voice  wakes  «  musical  plaining 
As  slow  she  recedes  from  earth’s  strand, 
Sinking  back  to  the  shadows,  complaining 
My  stay  from  the  Bden-IWe  land. 

But  the  time  has  not  corns  for  our  mooting.' 

When  the  eoql,  like  the  star-light,  is  free; 
Though  my  spirit  her  spirit  is  greeting, 

Bver  greeting  the  soul  of  Ranee; 

And  shall  erer  knd  ever  be  greeting 

The  spirit  Of  peerftam  Ranee. 
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HAKION  MACKENZIE. 

A  TALE  0?  IKE  TDCZ  07  CHASLXI  L 

BT  CHARLES  ».  WAITE. 


Gentle  rtader,  recall  thine  historic  lore,  and 
picture  to  thyself  the  troublous  age  of  Charles  I. 
of  England.  Cromwell  is  abroad  with  his  iron 
sides,  and  the  king  at  the  head  of  his  army  is 
vainly  battling  for  the  crown,  which  he  has  for¬ 
feited  by  his  tyranny  and  perfidy.  The  troops 
of  both  Royalists  and  Roundheads  are  scouring 
the  country,  levying  black  mail,  and  quartering 
their  troops  upon  the  defenceless  country  people, 
regardless  of  property  and  life.  The  neutral 
royalists  are  constantly  annoyed  by  marauding 
parties  of  the  soldiers  of  “  Old  Noll,"  their  sta¬ 
bles  cleared  to  accommodate  dragoon-horses,  and 
their  cellars  rifled  to  feast  the  palates  of"  canting, 
psalm-singing,  crop-eared  Puritans  1” 

Within  a  day's  journey  of  London,  was  the 
park  and  castle  of  Sir  Archibald  Mackenzie.  It 
was  an  old  structure  which  had  come  down 
through  a  long  line  of  Mackenzies,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  additions  in  the)  form  of  turrets,  battle¬ 
ments  and  barbicans,  by  its  various  proprietors, 
until  it  presented  every  form  of  architecture.  The 
avenue  of  approach  was  through  a  winding  vista 
of  ancient  elms,  whose  boughs  entwinftig  far 
aloft,  formed  a  magnificent  arch  through  which 
the  sunbeams  permeating,  pictured  upon  the 
gravelled  drive  a  checkered  image,  and  threw 
around  a  soft  and  mellow  light,  soothing  to  the 
tenses,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  On  the  open 
lawns  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  park, 
the  graceful  attitudes  of  slumbering  deer  might 
be  distinguished,  and  hero  and  there  through  the 
vistas  formed  by  the  graceful  stems  of  die  forest 
trees,  glistened  the  rippfing  waters  of  some  lake 
or  streamlet.  Everything  around  breathed  the 
dignity  and  quiet  grandeur  inseparably  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  country-seats  of  the  English  no¬ 
bility,  at  the  period  when  the  house  of  Stuart 
held  sway  over  Britain. 

Within  the  principal  apartment  or  summer- 
parlor  of  the  castle,  as  if  was  called  in  the  homely 
phrase  of  the  period,  sat  a  lady,  gating  anxiously 
through  the  glass  of  a  diamond-paned  oriel, 
down  the  avenue  of  elms  which  shaded  fee  en¬ 
trance-road  to  the  castle.  It  was  drawing  to¬ 
wards  evening,  and  fee  beams  of  the  parting 
sun,  reflected  from  the  crimson  hangings  of  fee 
window;  threw  upon  her  sweet  free  the  midgled 
dyes  of  the  rainbow.  She  might  have  seen  eight¬ 
een  summers.  Her  features  were  as  regular  as 
if  carved  from  snowy  marble  by  the  chisel  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo,  and  her  foot  w*s  fall  an&volup- 


tuodsiy  round,  Hke  that  of  a  Hebe,  yet  graceful 
in  its  wavy  lines;  and  slender  enough  at  fee 
whist  to  have  been  spumed  by  the  oestus  of 
Venus.  As  she  sat  ift  her  cak&dsa  and  earnest 
attitude,  a  little  foot  and  part  of  a  limb  just 
peered  from  fee  folds  of  her  sflken  skirt.  Had 
the  Cyfeetean  goddess  beheld  feat  foot  and 
ankle,  she  might  have  been  jealous,  or,  if  fee 
exhibition  of  that  passion  towards  mortals  were’ 
inconsistent  wife  fee  dignity  of  fee  divinities  of* 
Olympus,  she  would  certainly  have  bestowed 
upou  feem  a  glance  of  tmfiinited  approval. 

"He  will  never  come  !w 

As  she  said  this  she  propped*  her  soft,  dimpled 
chin  upon  a  white  hand,  and  relinquishing  her 
profitless  task  of  watching,  delivered  herself  up 
to  meditation. 

The  sun  kept  constantly  declining — painting 
pefieefal  figures  upon  the  rich  tapestry  and  high¬ 
ly  colored  Turkey  carpet,  and  shedding  a  gor¬ 
geous  fight  through  the  tinted  panes  as  it  went 
down;  until  fee  soft  twilight  begun  to  appear,  and 
involve  in  shade  fee  carpets  and  corners  of  fee 
apartment.  The  beautiful  girl  still  sat  musing, 
or  perhaps  softly  slumbering,  for  her  form  was 
motionless,  and  her  eyelids  closed.  Never  would 
sculptor  or  painter  have  sought  a  more  lively 
study,  as  fee  stained  glass  poured  its  mellow 
tints  upon  feat  heavenly  shape  and  alabaster 
neck  and  shoulders,  investing  them  in  that  name¬ 
less  loveliness,  which  breathes  around  fee  pure 
and  holy  beauty  of  fee  Madonna. 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  1  Regular  and 
measured  fell  feat  solid  tread  upon  fee  hard 
pavement  of  fee  court  Click,  click,  click! 
Sharply  clattered  the  iron  hoofs  against  fee 
stone-floored  castle  yard.  The  portal  shook  and 
the  old  halls  rang,  as  mailed  hands  pounded  ve¬ 
hemently,  and  shouted  vociferously  for  admit¬ 
tance.'  "Admit  me  1  Let  no  tnaft  refuse  shelter 
and  food  to  those  who  fight  fee  good  fight,  and 
have  entered  the  lists  to  edfttend  manfully  wife 
the  softs  Of  Belial !  I,  Goodnow  Wiri-the-fight, 
in  the  hame  of  God,  and  the  earthly  instrument 
whom  he  has  called  forth  to  accomplish  his  good 
work,  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell,  bid  yon  sur¬ 
render  instantly!  Furnish  stabling  for  our 
horses,  and  aftmefifs  for  Our  poor  weak,  earthly 
tenements  1” 

The  bewitching  Marioft  Mackenzie  had  awak¬ 
ed  from- her  slumbering  when  fee  echoes  of  that 
heavy  thunp  first  fell  upon  her  ear.  She  had 
lislehed  wife  terror  to  the  kftocking  at  the  portal, 
as  it  reverberated  through  fee  castle,  and  as  fee 
singular  challenge  burst  front  fee  month  of  fee 
fanatio  Roundhead,  had  stepped  tremulously  into 
the  great  hall  to  summon  her  father.  But  the 
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staunch  Old  Archibald  already  stood  resolutely 
before  the  outer  door  of  the  hall,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  with  two  immense  cavalry  pistols,  which 
looked  like  petronels  as  they  stuck  in  his  belt, 
and  a  huge  barrelled  carbine  which  he  held  ready 
cocked  and  presented. 

44  Stand  back,  ye  canting  knaves !  If  ye  at¬ 
tempt  to  pollhte  a  loyal  threshold  with  yotfr 
cowardly  presence,  FI1  send  ye  where  your  stom¬ 
achs  will  digest  brimstone,  till  the  day  of  Mil¬ 
lenium  1” 

"  Defame  not  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  but  open  unto 
ns,  or  of  a  surety  the  sword  of  Gideon  shall  smite 
thee!” 

44  Silence,  and  begone,  you  crop-eared  villain  1" 

44  Strike,  and  the  God  of  battles  will  fight  in 
foe  behalf  of  Israel!” 

As  the  Puritan  uttered  this  command,  a  dozen 
axes  came  crashing  against  the  door.  The 
stout  old  planks  resisted  bravely,  and  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  bars  and  pikes  was  necessary,  ere  riven 
into  splinters  and  literally  battered  to  pieces, 
the  oaken  boards  gave  way,  and  the  door  came 
down:  Scarcely  had  an  aperture  been  made 
large  enough  to  admit  the  uncertain  light  of  de¬ 
parting  day,  when  the  report  of  SirArcMbald 
Mackenzie's  carbine  rang  sharply  through  the 
hall ;  a  passing  breeze  blear  awAy  the  smoke  and' 
revealed  to  the  loyal  knight  the  prostrate  form 
of  the  one  who  had  summoned  him  to  surrender. 

44  Smite  down  that  sob  of  Baal !  Suffer  not 
the  malignant  to  live,  for  he  bath  inflicted  oh 
me  a  mortal  wound.  Yea,  truly,  he  hath  wound¬ 
ed  me  to  the  death.  On,  I  tell  thee,  Obadiah 
Pour-the  balm-upon-the-wound !  Delay  not,  whin¬ 
ing  over  my  body,  but  slay  the  enemy.  O,  alas, 
I  die !  Unto  the  Lotd;  even  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
do  I  commit  my  soul)  I  die  fighting  in  the 
good  cause  of  Zion !  Amen,  amen !  Selah  (” 

With  this  fanatic  outburst  of  religious  frenzy, 
the  trooper  sank  back  into  the  arms  of  his  com¬ 
rades  and  expired.  He  was  borne  to  the  rear, 
and  the  next  in  command,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  troop*  fh  ArChed  forward  upon  the 
prostrate  door,  and  bade  Sfr  Archibald  to  yield, 
or  he  would  fire  in  upon  him.  The  only  answer 
of  the  sturdy  loyalist  was  a  double  report  as  he 
disdiarged  both  his  pistols  in  ^UiCk  succession, 
and  then  whirling  his  rapier  from  its  sheath, 
rushed  furiously  upon  the  advancing  Puritans. 

44  Smite  him,  smite  him !  Yea,  spare  him  net  I 
Let  the  sword  of  foe  Lord  do  its  work !” 

Petronels  and  carbines  rang  through  foe  hall, 
swords  clashed  as  they  descended  upon  foe  breast¬ 
plate  of  foe  knight,  and  in  Aninstatit,  overpow¬ 
ered  by  numbers,  foe  good  Sir  Archibald  would' 
have  bitten  foe  dust,  had  net  a  feir  vision 


presented  itself,  and  stayed  foe  murderous 
weapons. 

44  Spare,  O  spare  iny  father !”  and  throwing 
herself  right  into  the  midst  of  foe  flashing  blades, 
Marion  Mackenzie  foil  upon  her  father's  breast, 
and  completely  sheltered  him  with  her  perton. 
Iti  an  instant  the*  clattering  arms  were  silent,  for 
foe  Roundheads,  though  often  urged  by  religious 
zeal  into  acts  both  nnjnBt  and  vindictive,  could 
never  be  accused  of  gross  cruelty  or  inhumanity. 
"  44  Lift  not  foe  carnal  weapon  against  the  wo¬ 
man.  Stand  back  while  I  confer  with  this  mis-' 
proud  malignant  )*' 

As  be  said  this,  Obadiah  Pour-the-balm-upon* 
foe-wound,  for  Sttdi  were  foe  ridiculous  names 
with  which  foe  followers  of  Cromwell  dubbed 
each  other,  in  place  of  their  proper  patronymics, 
stepped  forward,  and  gently  removing  Marion 
from  the  embrace  of  her  father,  laid  his  rough 
hand  upon  foe  shoulder  of  foe  knight,  declared 
him  his  prisoner. 

44  You  have  fallen  into  foe  hands  of  your  en¬ 
emies,  even  as  foe  priests  of  Baal  fell  into  foe 
hands  of  foe  righteous  El^ah.  You  have  been  a 
piller  of  much  innocent  blood,  and  you  deserve 
foe  extremes!  punishment,  but  we  are  menrfftd, 
yea,  verily,  even  like  unto  him  who  died  to  save 
all” 

“  Tempt  me  nbt  to  strike  you  down  with  your 
hypocritical  canting.  Had  I  but  half  your  num¬ 
bers,  you  would  never  have  lived  to  have  font 
triumphed  over  mC  !” 

"TbC  destiny  of  battles  rests  with  the  Lord, 
yea,  even  with  the  Lord  of  Hosts !  We  are  but 
worms  in  his  haitds,  carnal  instruments  of  Ids 

winr 

The  trooper  beckoned  to  two  of  his  men,  who 
came  forward  and  bound  dir  Archibald  hand 
and  foot,  so  that  he  was -perfectly  helpless  and 
almost  incapable  of  motion. 

Marion  gazed  uppn  these  proceedings  with 
pain  and  anxiety  depicted  upon  her  chiselled 
features,  and  as  foe  process  of  ligation  was  fin¬ 
ished,  she  stepped  before  Obadiah  and  firmly 
inquired  what  was  to  be  her  fkfoeris  fate. 

44  4  &  who  fekefo  the  sword,  shall  perish  by' 
foe  sword,*  thus  saifo  foe  Lord  Jehovah  1  Amen! 
Selah  T 

"And  do  you  really  mean  to  kill  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald?” 

44  Of  a  verity  1  Is  he  not  a  tevilet  of  foe  proph¬ 
ets,  apvofanw  of  foe  Lord  of  Hosts?  Hath  ho 
not  been  a  deserter  from  the  faifofol  house  of 
Judah?  4  Woe  unto  them  that  put  their  truss 
in  princes  T” 

Marion  buried  her  firctt  hi  her  hun^  and  ftrii 

of  anguish,  sat- down  upSn  y  ottues—  by  the 
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spot  where  lay  the  sturdy  knight,  bound  tightly 
with  cords  and  helpless  as  an  infant.  ' 

Those  of  the  troopers  who  had  dismounted 
previously  to  battering  down  the  door,  led  their 
horses  to  the  castle-stables,  and  having  disposed 
them  wherever  convenient  opportunities  pre¬ 
sented,  the  Roundhead  nags  were  soon  revelling 
in  Sir  Archibald  Mackenzie's  most  loyal  oats. 
The  rest  of  the  men  continued  mounted,  and 
kept  guard  around  the  grounds  immediately  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  castle.  After  caring  for  their  hones 
the  dismounted  troopen  proceeded  to  try  the 
quality  of  the  wine  in  the  cellars,  and  having 
pressed  into  the  service  by  menaces,  the  servi¬ 
tors  of  Sir  Archibald,  it  was  not  long  ere  they 
were  shouting  in  most  unpuritanical  wassail 
around  the  festive  board,  in  the  great  banquet- 
hall  of  the  castle. 

Marion  sat  by  her  father  above  half  an  hour, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  offer  him  comfort.  The 
old  warrior  was  not  so  much  disturbed  by  the 
extremity  of  his  present  condition  as  by  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  having  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
parcel  of  psalm-singing  fanatics.  Finding  that 
her  efforts  at  consolation  were  fruitless  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  her  father's  feelings,  and 
perceiving  that  she  was  not  held  in  any  kind  of 
durance,  she  left  the  great  hall  and  proceeded 
slowly,  as  if  without  any  definite  object,  down 
the  avenue  of  the  elms  in  the  direction  of  the 
park  gates.  The  birds  chirped  sweetly  in  the 
evening  air  as  she  advanced,  a  thousand  wild 
flowers  sent  forth  their  fragrance  from  the  broad 
velvet  lawns,  the  startled  hare  limped  lazily  be- 
hind  the  trees,  and  that  sylvan  scene  looked  as 
calm  and  lovely  as  if  the  forest  depths  neyer 
re-echoed  with  the  war-cry,  or  the  smooth  tori 
were  never  up-turned  by  the  iron  hoofs  of  cavalry. 
Marion  had  lost  sight  of  the  castle  as  she  follow¬ 
ed  the  windings  of  the  park  road,  and  when  she 
was  conscious  that  she  could  not  be  perceived  by 
the  trooper?,  she  quickened  her  pace  and  appear¬ 
ed  more  qlert.  She  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  oi  the  highway,  when  the  clattering  of  hoofs 
greeted  her  ear,  and  in  an  instant  there  emerged 
from  behind  a  tarn,  a  cavalier  in  the  uniform  of 
Prince  Rupert's  cavalry,  mounted  on  a  thorough¬ 
bred  bay  horse.  He  was  young,  rather  above 
the  ordinary  height,  and  bore  himself  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  the  animal  he  rode. 
His  features  were  regular  and  handsome,  his 
mouth  as  wooing  as  a  woman's.  He  wore  his 
hair  in  long  carls,  like  all  the  cavaliers  of  the 
period,  and  there  was  the  invariable  love-lock 
— a  single  ringlet  longer  than  the  rest,  which  fell 
gracefully  down  upon  the  collar  of  his  doublet. 
The  pourpoint  was  of  velvet,  laced  and  barred 


with  gold.  The  breeches  were  of  leather,  slash 
ed  and  ornamented  with  ingenious  embroidery. 
His  beaver  was  ornamented  by  a  stained  ostrich-, 
plume ;  in  his  belt  were  stack  horseman's  pistols, 
and  by  his  side  hong  a  long  rapier. 

As  the  cavalier  observed  the  lady,  he  spurred 
his  horse  into  a  brisk  trot,  and  riding  up 
to  her,  dismounted,  seized  her  hand  and  imprint¬ 
ed,  a  kiss  upon  her  Grecian  forehead. 

“  It  was  hind  of  yon,  sweet  Marion,  thus  to 
come  forth,  to  meet  me !" 

“  Ton  must  attribute  my  kindness  to  a  less  flat¬ 
tering  motive,  than  yon  could  wish,  Cousin  Wal¬ 
ter,”  replied  the  blushing  girl,  “  for  it  was  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  fate  of  my  father,  that  impelled  me 
forth  in  the  hope  of  meeting  yon !” 

“  What  of  your  father  ?" 

“A  half  hour  ago  he  was  made  prisoner  in 
his  own  halls  by  a  troop  of  marauding  Crom- 
wellians ;  he  now  lies  bound,  and  awaiting  the 
infliction  of  whatever  pnnishment  the  brutal  and 
misguided  soldiery  may  deem  fit  to  condemn 
him  to  1” 

“  He  shall  be  rescued !  The  loyal  Sir  Archi¬ 
bald  Mackenzie,  forsooth,  condemned  to  ignomin¬ 
ious  punishment,  perhaps  to  death,  even,  by  a 
parcel  of  religions  zealots !  How  lie  their  forces, 
Marion.  we  are  watched!”  Uttering 

this,  he  sprang  with  a  bound  into  his  saddle, 
just  **  *  Roundhead  beaver  emerged  from  behind 
a  clomp  of  trees  which  marked  a  turn  in  the 
road,  and  a  Roundhead  carbine  rattled  against  a 
steel  corselet,  and  the  Roundhead  himself  in  a 
sanctimonious  sniffle  challenged  him  “  to  halt, 
and  yield  to  the  chosen  of  the  Lord !” 

At  the  same  time  a  dozen  other  troopers  join¬ 
ed  their  companions,  and  presenting  their  ear- 
bines,  appeared  bent  on  enforcing  obedience  to 
this  order  for  the  yonthful  cavalier  to  stand. 

Walter  Mantonne  seized  his  beautiful  cousin 
around  the  waist,  and  lifting  her  gently  bat 
quickly  upon  his  saddle  bow^  drove  his  spars  into 
his  hone's  flanks,  and  plunged  out  of  the  road, 
among  the  huge  trees  of  the  park.  So  quickly 
was  the  action  performed,  that  when  the  troopen 
discharged  their  pieces  at  the  command  of  their 
leader,  they  were  firing  down  an  empty  avenue. 

“  Of  a  verity  the  son  of  Baal  hath  escaped,  with 
the  Amalekitish  woman !''  shouted  the  leader  in 
great  surprise.  “  Forward,  into  the  forest !” 

The  troopen  rushed  among  the  trees  and  were 
soon  upon  the  track  of  the  flying  cavalier.  The 
uneven  character  of  the  land,  and  the  interven¬ 
ing  trees  rendered  the  rules  of  cavalry  tactics, 
“  more,  honored  in  the  breach  than  in-  the  ob¬ 
servance,”  and  each  trooper  looking  out  for  him¬ 
self,  maintained  the  chase  as  best  he  could.  On 
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they  went— Walter  Montana*  gaining  upon  his 
pursuers  at  every  bound-  Through  dingle  and 
over  upland,  leaping  coppices  and  streamlets, 
starting  timid  deer,  and  whirring  covies  of  par¬ 
tridges,  and  waking  np  by  their  shonts  the  echoes 
of  the  primeval  forest,  pursuers  and  pursued  flew 
onward,  tearing  up  the  velvet  turf  in  their  pro¬ 
gress.  The  cavalier  pursued  a  course  as  nearly 
parallel  os  possible  with  the  park  enclosure,  hop¬ 
ing  to  find  some  wicket  or  other  place  of  egress 
to  the  highway.  None  presented,  however,  and 
he  saw  that  his  only  alternative  was  to  leap  the 
barrier  which  separated  Sir  Archibald's  demesne 
from  the  road ;  for  to  remain  in  the  park  would 
have  been  certain  destruction,  since  his  enemies 
from  their  numbers,  could  easily  have  hunted  him 
down.  On  arriving  at  a  spot  where  the  fence 
was  a  little  lower  than  usual,  he  reined  in  his 
steed  and  prepared  for  foe  leap.  Speaking  a 
few  encouraging  words  to  his  cousin  Marion, 
and  stroking  the  neck  of  his  gallant  charger,  the 
cavalier  took  a  position  at  the  distance  of  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  obstacle  which  he  was  to 
surmount.  Waiting  a  moment  for  his  horse 
to  breathe,  he  sunk  his  spurs  deep  into  the  sides 
of  the  faithful  steed,  and  headed  him  for  the 
barrier.  Bounding  over  the  intervening  space, 
he  cleared  the  bars  beautifully  with  a  tremendous 
vault,  amid  the  howls  of  foe  disappointed  enemy. 
None  of  foe  Roundheads  had  the  courage  to  take 
foe  leap,  and  they  were  obliged  to  Abandon  the 
pursuit.  As  he  reached  the  highway,  Walter 
Mantonne  proceeded  more  slowly,  as  there  was 
no  longer  danger  behind  him. 

The  evening  had  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
pale  moon  began  to  shed  its  silver  lustre  upon  the 
objects  around.  The  cavalier  proceeded  at  a  leis¬ 
ure  trot,  so  as  not  to  inconvenience  his  compan¬ 
ion,  and  notwithstanding  foe  dangers  through 
which  they  had  just  passed,  and  by  which  they 
were  still  beset,  he  found  time  to  pour  into  her 
pleased  ear  foe  soft  and  soothing  words  of  manly 
affection — for  Marion  Mackenzie  was  the  betroth¬ 
ed  of  her  handsome  cousin,  and  had  been  prom¬ 
ised  him  in  marriage,  as  soon  as  the  wars  which 
then  distracted  the  realm  were  at  an  end.  They 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  and  had  reached  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  eminence,  when  Marion 
beheld  in  a  broad  valley  below  them,  a  small  en¬ 
campment,  consisting  of  a  dozen  white  tents. 

"Are  theee  your  soldiers,  Walter  V* 

"It  is  a  detachment  of  Prince  Rupert's  riders, 
sent  out  under  my  order!  1" 

"  Thank  Providence  1  lien  my  father  may 
yet  be  saved  1" 

"  He  shall !”  said  Walter  Mantonne,  sternly. 

By  this  time  they  bad  reached  the  camp.  The 

9  '  * 


men  were  stretched  upon  foe  green  sward,  talk¬ 
ing  and  laughing  gaily  as  they  drained  foe  well- 
filled  canteens,  and.  enjoyed  their  evening  meals. 
Stacks  of  arms  were  distinguished  here  and  there, 
and  horses  stood  saddled  and  bridled,  picketed 
in  foe  distance. 

"  Nason,  get  to  horse  instantly'  and  as  quietly 
as  may  be !” 

Speedily  foe  order  passed  through  foe  laugh¬ 
ing  groups  around  foe  camp  fires.  Sword  and 
spar  jingled,  horses  tramped  and  neighed,  and 
in  five  minutes  fifty  dragoons  stood  in  line  with 
the  young  cavalier  at  their  head,  and  Marion 
Mackenzie  mounted  on  a  superb  black  hone,  by 
his  side. 


"Advance  1” 

Steadily  and  silently  that  gallant  troop  search¬ 
ed  along  foe  highway,  helm  and  gorget  flashing 
back  the  moonbeams, and  scarfs  and  pennons  flut¬ 
tering  in  foe  evening  breeze.  When  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  ornamented  gate  which  admitted  into  foe 
park,  they  blew  foe  matches  of  their  arquebuses 
until  they  flamed  brightly,  and  loosened  their 
8 word s  in  their  sheaths.  A  half  dozen  men 
were  detached  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Nason,  as  a  guard  for  Marion,  who  was  to  re¬ 
main  behind  until  the  issue  of  foe  struggle,  and 
also  to  prevent  ingress  or  egress  at  thegate.  As 
these  preparations  were  completed,  Walter  gave 
foe  order,  "  Forward,”  and  they  sternly  advanc¬ 
ed  np  the  avenue  of  elms. 

The  sounds  of  the  revel  reached  their  ears  as 
they  approached  foe  castle,  and  the  enemy's  pa¬ 
trols  ran  in,  after  discharging  their  pieces,  to 
give  the  alarm.  As  they  reached  the  last  torn 
in  the  road,  they  saw  the  Roundheads  drawn  up 
in  line  in  the  court -yard,  with  carbines  unslang, 
and  everything  ready  fbr  action.  Obadiah  Pour- 
foe-balm  upon-the- wound  stood  in  the  rear,  well 
mounted,  and  looking  so  savage  and  fierce,  that 
his  name  must  surely  have  belied  his  character. 

"  Halt  P*  shouted  he.  “Advance  not  with  the 
carnal  weapon  upon  the  Lord's  anointed !” 

"  Charge,  charge !''  thundered  Walter. 

"  The  sword  of  foe  Lord  and  of  Gideon !” 
howled  Obadiah,  his  feelings  wrought  up  to  the 
most  fervid  pitch  of  religious  frenzy.  The  bugles 
sounded,  and  foe  court  re-echoed  as  the  opposing 
squadrons  discharged  their  guns,  and  rushed  fu¬ 
riously  forward.  It  was  a  narrow  place  for  cav¬ 
alry  manoeuvres,  and  the  conflict  was  hand-to- 
hand,  and  deadly.  As  the  smoke  cteared  away, 
it  revealed  foe  combatants  fighting  fiercely  in  the 
midst  of  each  other.  Sabres  rang  against  corse¬ 
let  and  morion,  horses  neighed  in  terror  or  pain, 
and  above  all  was  heard  the  fanatic  revenge  of 
the  Roundheads,  as  they  called  upon  the  Lord 
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of  Hosts  to  protect  his  Chosen  Israel.  The  con¬ 
flict  was  brief,  bat  decisive.  The  Puritans  had 
the  advantage  in  numbers,  bat  they  had  been 
gorging  themselves  at  the  festive  board!  and 
were  in  no  condition  for  prolonged  resistance. 
Obadiah  Pour-the-balm-upon-the*woond  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Walter  vthfle  endeavoring  by  ‘his 
pious  exhortations  to  enliven  the  sinking  spirits 
of  his  troopers.  When  ih<ftr  feeder  had  fetten, 
the  Ciomwellians  desisted  from  the  strife,  and 
their  bugles  sounded  a  recall. 

Walter  Mantonne  dictated  the  terms  of  their 
surrender,  and  made  them  all  prisoners  of  waf. 
After  making  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of 
his  captives,  he  entered  the  castle  and  released 
his  good  uncle,  Sir  Archibald  Mackensie. 

“  It  was  a  brave  deed,  Walter,  and  my  soul 
burned  to  help  yon  cat  off  these  crop-eared  vhr- 
lets.  I  conld  scarcely  contain  myself,  as  I  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  clangor  of  arms  in  the  court!  I  knew 
it  Was  yon.  God  bless  yon !  Where’s  Marion  l” 

Walter  had  sent  a  messenger  announcing  to 
her  the  fete  of  the  battle,  and  bidding  her  haste 
to  greet  her  restored  parent. 

Sir  Archibald  stepped  oat  into  the  court,  as  he 
heard  this  from  the  young  soldier1,  and  the  sweet 
girl  soon  coming  Up,  he  had  the  joy  of  folding 
her  once  more  ima  fond  paternal  embrace. 

“  Walter,  come  here.  Let  me  Mess  you  both. 
You  have  saved  my  gray  old  hairs  to-day !” 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  as  Marion  and  Walter, 
both  blooming  in  youthful  beauty  kneeled  down 
and  received  the  blessing  of  the  loyal  old  knight, 
and  again  the  castle  appeared  as  ever. 


MRS.  PARTINGTON. 

“  Are  you  gwine  onto  a  journey  V9  said  Mrs. 
Partington,  as  a  neighbor  carrying  a  carpet-bag 
and  an  umbrella  passed  her  door.  He  told  her 
ha  was  going  to  attend  (the  Fusion  Convention. 
“  Confusion  invention,”  murmured  she  to  her¬ 
self,  as.  she  returned  <te  her  little  back  room. 
“  What  sa  tfre  world  do  people  want  to  invent 
confusion  4oiy  when.  Heaven  knows,  they  ana  all 
coofrriomeoougb  already.  I  declare,  I  can't  see 
into  it.”  -She  looked  above  her  specs  earnestly 
at  the  hole  over  the  fireplace  that  the  stove  pipe 
had  passod  through,  as  if  ebe  would  have  peoe- 
trafed  to  the  black  back  of  dhe  chimney  in  her 
desire  to  see  into  it,  but  there  was  confusion  and 
darkness  there,  and  shetmned  her  gazp  upon  the 
profile  of  tfcecoipoad,  Shat  always  looked  straight 
ahead  in  its  position  upon  tip  wall,  with  never- 
varying  fidelity,  phife  Isaac  set  mixing  some 
lampblack  and  powdered  ckelMothe  sink, f*e- 
ffwamy  AO  painting  a  view  of  a  timndemto np 
-upon  the  new  gate.— J3oaUm  PoaL 
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BT  FRANCES  X.  CHESJEBOBO'. 


Dear  reader,  it  is  a  long  story  and  a  painful 
one,  and  only  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years 
of  hard  contest  with  the  dry  details  of  this  work¬ 
ing-day  world,  have  I  sufficiently  benumbed  the 
sensibilities  of  my  too  susceptible  heart,  so  that 
I  can  bring  the  past  before  me,  “  visa-vis”  and 
feel  the  courage  to  confront  it.  With  all  my 
process  of  hardening,  the  dust  of  the  warehouse, 
with  its  heavy  bales  of  cotton,  cannot  wholly 
smother  the  sparks  of  romance  and  love,  that 
gleamed  like  the  delicate  tissues  of  a  pleasant 
dream,  through  the  first  years  of  opening  man¬ 
hood.  But  the  horrid  nightmare  that  followed 
on  this  delicious  dreaming,  has  filled  my  latter 
days  with  ghostly  shadows  and  visions. 

I  will  not,  however,  linger  on  the  outskirts  of 
this  land  of  joys  and  mortifications.  It  is  a  fact 
in  the  moral  history  of  things,  that  dire  humilia¬ 
tion  follows  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  mental  or  po¬ 
etical  exaltation;  and  my  poor  tale  will  add 
another  striking  testimony  to  the  great  law  of 
human  actions  that  runs  like  a  silken  thread 
through  all  oar  lives. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  first  years  of  my  life.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  you,  reader,  and  you 
much  feu  with  it.  In  fact,  my  own  history 
seems  to  have  lost  itself  in  the  one  great  event 
of  my  life.  This  was  the  crisis  that  swallowed 
up  all  minor  events,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I 
am  forced  to  believe  I  had  an  existence  previous 
to  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  and  even  more 
strongly  do  I  doubt  my  personality  since. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me — as  it  would  be  to  you 
did  you  know  the  susceptibility  of  my  affections 
—that  at  the  age  af  thirty  I  found  myself  un¬ 
married,  and  with  scanty  prospects  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  The  truth  must  be  told,  mortifying  as  it 
n,  that  I  am  by  nature  as  fickle  as  the  winds  of 
heaven,  nnd  never  had  I  been  able  to  choose 
from  among  the  many  pretty  faces  and  graceful 
form*, upon  which  for  ten  years  I  danced  attend¬ 
ance,  one,  upon  whom  I  could  rest  my  wavering 
affections. 

The  dear  .crcptiues !  how  lovely  they  seem  to 
menow,  as  seen  through  the  glass. of  memory, 
with  their  shnny  eysa  and  golden  ringlets !  This 
one  grand  weakQC9Mn  my  character  proved  my 
ruin,  as  yen  ' will  see. 

I  was  a*  the  age.  cl  thirty— if  you  will  trust 
the  vanity  of  a?  old  mw’s  tale— the  possessor  of 

many  Valuable  requisitions,  In  the  shape  of  fbr- 
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tone,  good  breeding,  and  agreeable  person.  I 
had  always  been  so  successful  in  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  feir  ones,  that  I  grew  vain  of  my 
power,  and  never  dreamed  but  at  the  last  mo* 
mcnt,  when  fete  should  compel  me  to  wed,  that 
from  the  crowds  aboht  me  I  should  bat  have  to 
select  the  one  to  make  me  blessed.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  I  was  right.  My  punishment  came  not 
through  want  of  fidelity  in  woman, — fadthftil 
creature  that  she  is, — but  from  my  own  fickle¬ 
ness. 

Like  a  summer  bee,  floating  in  a  choice  gar¬ 
den,  I  had  flown  hither  and  thither,  "  kissing 
each  flower  that  was  pretty  and  sweet/'  until  I 
had  lost  the  power— if  any  I  ever  possessed, 
which  I  very  much  doubt— of  concentrating  my 
affections  on  any  object,  for  any  length  of  time. 

On  leaving  college,  I  espoused  with  consider¬ 
able  zeal  a  profession,  it  matters  not  whioh. 
Suffice  it,  that  it  gave  me  admittance  into  the 
best  circles  of  the  small  city  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  where  I  considered  myself  too  hap¬ 
py  to  be  located.  I  was  not  a  “  fast  young 
man,"  never  took  pleasure  in  the  dissipations  of 
my  comrades,  but  sought  my  happiness  in  my 
profession,  toy  looks,  and  die  society  of  women. 
Consequently  I  left  the  hotel  soon  after  my  de¬ 
but  into  the  fine  old  town,  and  took  private  lodg¬ 
ings  with  a  widow  lady,  in  a  retired  location. 
Haying  secured  a  favorable  office-room  on  the 
main  street,  I  found  the  retirement  of  my  little 
back  parlor,  looking  into  a  pleasant  field,  stretch¬ 
ing  green  and  beautiful  to  the  river  beyond,  a 
most  agreeable  change. 

Among  the  many  families  in  which  I  was  soon 
domesticated,  was  one  that  presented  attractions 
over  all  the  others,  from  the  fact  that  here  were 
offered  more  objects  of  interest,  no  less  than  the 
presence  of  three  lovely  daughters ;  each  one  of 
them  possessing  charms  that  would  have  riveted 
my  attention  In  anybody.  What  was  still  more 
delightftil,  each  had  a  distinct  gift,  superior  to 
her  sisters,  and  perfect  in  its  own  direction. 

Lucinda,  the  eldest,  was  strikingly  beautiful. 
Rarely  had  I  seen  such  a  combination  of  charms, 
comprising  regularity  of  features  with  grace  of 
person.  When  she  moved  about  the  room,  I 
watched  her  with  a  palpitating  heart.  She 
seemed  like  a  queen  in  her  majesty,  moving 
with  native  grace  among  her  willing  subjects. , 
When  she  bent  upon  me  the  fight  of  her  dark 
eyes,  or  inclined  her  head  with  its  wreath  of 
raven  ringlets,  I  involuntarily  shaded  my  eyes 
to  bar  out  a  portion  of  the  brilliancy  that  flood¬ 
ed  in  updn  my  censes. 

It  horrifies  me  now,  looking  back  upon  those 
foolish  but  bfissftd  days,  to  recall  the  extrava¬ 


gant  compliments  that  escaped  my  Ups,  when¬ 
ever  1  couM  catch  an  opportunity  of  revealing 
my  adoration  for  her.  I  dread  to  think  what  in¬ 
advertencies  this  homage  to  Lucinda's  charms 
would  hate  led  me  into,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
counteracting  influence  of  the  two  younger  sis¬ 
ters.  For  a  time  they  acted  as  the  equalizing 
power,  although,  as  the  sequel  of  my  tale  will 
prove,  thsyhad  no  efficacy  to  shiald  me  from 
the  final  disgrace. 

Kate,  the  second  daughter,  possessed  no  for¬ 
tunate  charm  of  beauty,  but  to  her  hod  been 
given  the  higher  gift  of  music.  When  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  her  rich  voice,  she  toadied  with 
delicate  fingers  die  strings  of  her  harp,  or  ran 
lightly  over  the  notes  of  the  piano  forte,  I  felt 
the  room  and  all  visible  objects  swimming  before 
my  vision.  On  the  sweet  breath  of  song  I  was 
wafted  from  this  terrestrial  globe,  and  held  com¬ 
munion  with  angels  inspired  with  the  melody  of 
song. 

I  am  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  never 
before  or  since,  though  an  old  man  now,  and  out 
of  the  region  of  romance,  I  say  ft— never  have 
such  strains  fell  upon  my  tars,  as  gushed  front 
the  Hps  of  Kate.  When  with  her  I  forgot  die 
majestic  beauty  of  Lucinda — in  fact,  I  forgot 
everything,  heaven  and  earth,  and  lived  only  for 
the  time  being  in  the  presence  of  my  inimitable 
songstress. 

Was  ever  poor  man  in  such  a  dilemma?  Ton 
may  be  assured,  reader,  if  you  "will  trust  to  the 
experience  of  fifty  years,  that  a  man  who  lives 
till  the  age  of  thirty  without  allowing  his  affec¬ 
tions  to  rest  upon  some  Woman's  heart,  will  as¬ 
suredly  make  a  magnificent  blunder— in  plain 
words,  make  a  fool  of  himself— to  his  own  terri¬ 
ble  humiliation,  and  the  infinite  amusement  of 
that  portion  of  the  world  denominated  the  fair 
sex,  in  the  bestowal  of  his  hand  and  heart.  Not 
bnt  he  will  arrive  at  the  goal  of  matrimony  at 
last,  and  find  himself,  mayhap,  s rifely  ensconced 
with  the  best  of  woman-kind  for  his  companion ; 
but  be  does  not  enter  it  gracefrdly,  like  a  new 
light  bark  gliding  towards  its  port,  bounding 
with  grace  and  beauty  to  its  landing ;  but  like  a 
weather-stained  hulk,  beating  and  battling  with 
the  waves,  rising  and  falling  with  the  billows, 
driven  desperately  at  last  into  the  friendly  port, 
with  the  vain  show  of  independence  written  in 
its  creaking  timbers,  bnt  M  fhet  claiming  assist¬ 
ance  and  extorting  pity. 

As  I  bave  said,  was  ever  poor  man  in  such  a 
dilemma?  Nor  was  that  rill,  for  still  another 
angelic  being  waited  to  claim  the  homage  that 
had  been  so  generously  lavished  upon  her  two 
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Lucia,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  neither 
pretty  nor  musical ;  but  0,  so— I  had  said  sensi¬ 
ble,  bat  now  at  fifty  I  waive  the  expression,  and 
say— poetical.  Yes,  she  was  a  poet  in  more 
senses  than  one,  gifted  as  her  sex  rarely  are 
with  the  “fiscally  divine.”  The  moonlight  was 
her  forte,  and  my  danger— for  with  the  stars 
gleaming  down  on  us,  and  Lada's  upturned 
eyes  glowing  with  the  fire  of  genius,  pleadingly 
turned  now  to  the  heavens,  and  then  into  my 
face.  Ah !  what  perils  lay  iq  this  path  for  me, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  muses. 

Here  were,  three  great  and  terrible  tempta¬ 
tions— beauty,  song  and  poetry — all  striving  to 
gain  ascendancy.  I  flattered  myself  in  me  they 
were  all  united,  but  as  if  to  tantalise  me,  and 
test  my  constancy,  they  took  three  different 
forms. 

My  days  were  spent  in  neglect  of  my  pro¬ 
fession,  in  idle  dreamings  and  impatient  long¬ 
ings  for  the  evening  hoar  that  was  spent  m 
the  presence  of  my  three  divinities.  First  I 
thought  it  was  Lucinda  that  charmed  me  most ; 
then  the  remembrance  of  the  harp-string,  touch¬ 
ed  by  an  almost  magic  hand,  held  me  captive ; 
and  again  I  fancied  that  Lucia  claimed  more  of 
my  homage.  Be  as  it  may,  I  was  in  a  confused 
and  trying  condition.  Should  any  of  my  male 
readers  doubt  this  assertion,  take  for  one  hour 
my  susceptible  nature,  and  my  position  along 
with  it  If  they,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
years,  survive  to  tell  their  story,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  sneer  at  the  misfortunes  of  an  old 
bachelor. 

There  came  a  time  at  last  when  matters  verg¬ 
ed  to  a  crisis.  Providence  evidently  saw  my 
peril,  and  hastened  to  my  relief.  But  0,  what 
trials  did  I  pass  through  ere  my  purification  was 
complete  1  Surely  was  I  tried  in  a  furnace  of 
affliction.  It  is  past,  thank  Heaven !  and  I  am 
safe.  Conjuring  up  the  past,  had  almost  made 
me  forget  that  I  was  removed  from  the  scene  of' 
my  torture ;  bat  the  sense  of  relief  that  comes  to 
me  now,  convinces  me  that  the  storm  has  passed 
over,  and  although  it  has  left  me  a  scathed  old 
trank,  yet  the  lightning  is  not  now  seething  my 
tendrils,  or  rending  asunder  my  branches ;  nor 
is  the  thunder  booming  over  my  head — again  I 
breathe  freely,  and  thank  Heaven ! 

It  was  on  one  of  the  finest  evenings  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  just  before  the  son  had  set  behind  the 
western  hills,  that  being  in  an  unusnally  pensive 
mood,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a  drive 
about  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  with  one  of  my 
three  idols,  leaving  it  to  circumstances  to  s$j 
which ;  I  had  no  power  of  deciding.  As  I  drove 
up  to  the  gate,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lucinda 


passing  through  the  hall;  and  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  her  beauty  and  grace,  I  extend¬ 
ed  to  her  the  invitation.  Shortly  was  she  seated 
by  my  side,  and  we  were  daahfqg  through  the 
town  with  delightful,  exhilarating  speed. 

As  the  sun  sank  out  of  sight,  it  left  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  its  crimson  and  gold  in  the  beautiful 
river,  upon  whose  banks  we  sopn  found  our¬ 
selves.  Everything  in  nature  seemed  to  con¬ 
spire  for  my  rain  on  this  lovely  night.  With 
painful  distinctness  do  I  remember  each  word 
spoken,  every  bird  that  sang ;  even  the  persons 
we  met  come  before  me  now  with  vividness. 

Lucinda  was  unusually  thoughtful.  I  caught 
the  infection,  and  gradually  our  conversation 
turned  to  subjects  of  exciting  interest.  For  the 
first  time  it  flashed  into  my  bewildered  mind 
that  Lucinda  was  in  love  with  me.  The  truth 
is,  I  had  been  so  completely  overpowered  by  my 
state  of  feeling  for  each  of  the  three,  that  I  had 
hardly  thought  whether  or  not  they  in  turn  were 
conceiving  for  me  a  hopeless  attachment.  Now 
I  had  little  reason  to  doubf  the  fact  as  regarded 
my  companion,  and  forgetting  every  other  claim, 
I  poured  Into  her  delighted  ear  the  history  of  my 
own  love.  We  returned  affianced  lovers. 

That  drive  home  was  one.of  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  dreams  of  my  life.  I  partially  awoke  from 
it  .by  finding  ourselves  before  the  well-known 
gate,  and  hearing  the  voice  of  Kate  singing  an 
accompaniment  to  her  harp.  I  dismissed  the 
carriage  at  the  door,  and  passed  into  the  parlor. 
Lndnda  went  directly  to  her  room,  to  calm  the 
agitation  of  her  feelings,  and  I  was  left  alone 
with  Kate. 

The  moonlight  fell  upon  the  carpet,  and  threw 
a  shadowy  veil  over  the  fair  being  before  me.  I 
was  in  a  delicious  “  world  of  fever's  dreams," 
with  sensibilities  awake  to  all  romantic  influ¬ 
ences,  especially  to  moonlight  and  music.  I  sat 
down  by  Kate,  and  listened  to  her  bewitching 
songs.  She  saw  I  was  in  a  sentimental  mood, 
and  the  inspiration  passed  from  me  into  her  soul. 
So  she  sang  song  after  song  of  the  most  impas¬ 
sioned  melodies,  with  fitting  words.  At  last  the 
excitement  of  her  feelings  gave  way,  and  as  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  harp,  I  oould  see  the 
tears  glistening  in  her  spft  eyes. 

What  could  I  do  7  What  could  any  man  have 
done?  Ahl  I  forgot  my  plighted  vows,  and  only 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  melody  and 
fevie.  Down  on  my  knees  I  went  in  a  rapture  of 
delicious  emotions,  and  more  passionately  did 
I  plead  my  love  than  before.  I  came  to  my 
senses  just  as  the  responsive  “yes  "  was  being 
faintly  whispered  into  my  ear,  and  to  feel  the 

twining  of  a  soft  arm  about  my  neck. 
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I  caught  my  hat  and  rushed  from  the  room. 
As  I  was  dashing  past  the  arbor,  I  heard  the 
low  voice  of  some  one  inside,  screened  from  my 
sight  by  the  lattice  work  and  flowering  vines. 
Stopping  to  take  breath*— don’t  believe  any  oth¬ 
er  impulse  led  me  to  the  act — I  soon  ascertained 
that  the  reader  was  Lucia.  She  was  reciting  a 
poem,  written  from  her  own  heart,  and  dedicated 
to  me.  Heavens !  where  is  the  man  so  free  from 
vanity,  heathen  or  Christian,  bnt  would  have 
lost  his  senses  in  such  a  scene.  I  was  soon  by 
her  side.  She  again  read  over  to  me  the  song, 
which  I  transcribe  to  yon,  reader,  as  the  only 
apology  I  can  make  for  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
feelings,  and  to  prepare  you  to  judge  lightly  of 
the  third  sot  of  indiscretion  I  was  to  commit : 

I  Bleep  and  dream  of  thee,  love, 

I  sleep  and  dream  of  thee; 

In  the  silvery  light  of  the  pale  moonlight, 

I  sleep  but  to  dream  of  thee. 

1  wake  and  think  of  thee,  love, 

I  wake  and  think  of  thee; 

The  breath  of  thy  love  la  around  and  above, 

I  wake  bnt  to  think  of  thee. 

I  Mr®  but  in  thy  smile,  love, 

I  live  bnt  in  thy  smile; 

Sparkling  bright  in  thine  eyes’  mild  light, 

«  I  live  bat  to  see  thee  anile. 

Do  not  ask  me  if  I  resisted  this  last  and  more 
terrible  than  all  temptations.  The  stars  looked 
down  calmly  upon  ns ;  the  moonlight  made 
shadows  on  the  grass  at  our  feet,  and  Lucia’s 
eye  was  upturned  to  mine  in  winning  grace. 
Yes,  a  third  time  for  one  day,  I  gave  away  my 
heart,  hand  and  fortune,  and  inwardly  groaned 
that  I  had  so  little  to  give.  What  was  it  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  I  had  received ! 

The  village  dock  striking  the  hour  of  eleven, 
brought  me  upon  my  feet,  and  with  a  confused 
brain  I  started  for  my  lodgings.  My  senses  were 
so  benumbed  by  the  incidents  of  the  past  even¬ 
ing,  that  I  soon  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep.  Through 
my  dreams  flitting  forms  of  beauty,  and  soft 
strains  of  music  stole  into  my  unbroken  slum¬ 
bers  ;  then,  as  my  sleep  grew  near  to  waking 
my  lovely  forms  turned  to  vipers,  and  winding 
themselves  about  my  limbs  and  neck,  spit  upon 
me  their  venom,  and  choked  my  breath. 

I  was  at  last  relieved  of  my  torture  by  a  loud 
knock  at  my  bedroom  door,  and  the  coarse  voice 
of  my  landlady  screamed  : 

“  What  upon  earth  ails  yon,  Mr.  Lovelace  ? 
Your  groans  are  too  hideous  to  be  borne!  Are 
you  alive  or  dead  ?  Your  coffee  and  eggs  are 
cold,  and  your  boots  have  been  blacked  this 
hour.” 

I  sprang  from  my  bed ;  I  came  out  of  my 


sleep  with  senses  as  dear  as  the  fresh  air  that 
came  into  my  open  window.  Everything  that 
had  transpired  on  the  previous  day  came  before 
me  with  awful  distinctness.  I  tom  about  my 
room  like  a  madman.  O,  groaned  I,  O  that  I 
was  a  disciple  of  Mahomet,  so  that  I  could 
marry  all  these  lovely  nymphs  I  What  could 
bring  me  out  of  this  dilemma? 

I  imagined  each  of  my  three  affianced  coming 
down  to  breakfast,  with  pale  cheeks,  and  their 
secret  trembling  upon  their  lips ;  and  again,  in 
the  evening  hour,  when  die  family  were  gather¬ 
ed,  and  each  in  turn  should  Mushimgly  announce 
their  happiness  to  their  parents  1  I  could  get  no 
further.  I  should  be  absolutely  mad  if  I  alloWL 
ed  myself  to  picture  another  scene.  I  rang  the 
bell  violently.  My  landlady  appeared.  I  impe¬ 
riously  demanded  my  bill. 

“What  is  the  matter,  £fr.  Lovelace?  For 
Heaven’s  sake!  have  you  gone  mad?  What 
are  you  going  to  do,  and  where  are  you  going  ?” 

“No  matter,  Mrs.  Jones!” I  thundered  out. 

Her  hand  was  on  the  latch ;  she  declared  she 
would  call  in  a  neighbor,  fully  impressed  that  I 
had  become  insane,  and  humanely  wishing  to 
secure  me  from  suicide. 

“Mrs.  Jones,”  I  again  repeated^  a  milder 
voice,  “  I  am  going  away.  Business  of  import¬ 
ance  demands  it.  Will  you  please  remove  your 
hand  from  the  latch,  and  do  my  bidding  ?” 

The  calmness  of  my  voice  reassured  her.  I 
paid  my  bill,  leaving  in  her  hand,  that  trembled 
with  fright  and  astonishment,  an  extra  ten  dol¬ 
lars,  caught  my  portmanteau,  and  rushed  out  of 
die  house.  As  I  was  passing  through  the  gate, 
die  good  woman’s  curiosity  could  not  prevent 
her  from  venturing  one  more  question: 

“Pray,  Mr.  Lovelace,  where  shall  I  direct 
people  who  call  for  you  ?” 

“  To  Lucifer !”  I  muttered,  my  anger  and  de¬ 
lirium  coming  on  again,  as  the  thought  of  what 
I  was  leaving  came  forcibly  upon  me.  Believe 
me,  reader,  there  was  a  painful  truth  in  the  sav¬ 
age  oath  upon  my  lips — for  in  the  agony  of  my 
remorse,  I  verily  believed  that  did  I  not  go  out 
to  meet  this  dreadful  adversary  of  my  peace,  be 
would  surely  overtake  me,  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  my  shoulder,  claim  me  as  his  companion 
in  his  travels  throughout  this  world. 

The  coach  for  die  metropolis  rolled  past  me. 
I  swung  my  hat  to  arrest  the  driver’s  attention, 
and  took  passage.  For  a  year  I  wandered  every¬ 
where,  never  resting.  I  visited  foreign  ports, 
but  found  little  satisfaction  or  peace  of  mind. 
On  returning  to  my  country,  the  first  paper  I 
looked  into  conveyed  the  startling  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Lada  H - . 
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The  teen  are  felling  thick  and  feet ;  they  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  an  old  nan ;  they  blind  my 
paper.  Memory  sweeps  over  me  with  its  old 
magic  power.  Ledgers  and  ware-rooms  aU  pass 
on,  far  oat  Of  sight,  and  before  my  vision  comes 
the  green  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  in  the  pines,  and  the  song  of  the. 
robin,  and  in  this  train  comes  flitting  past  me, 
beauty,  grace  and  poetry.  All  with  enthralling 
power  attraetmy  heart.  * 

O,  Lucia,  was  it  heartless  coquetry  that  sapped 
thy  young  life  ?  No— I  repel  the  thought!  I 
loved  her-r-but  I  loved  them  all.  My  fickleness 
was  my  rain  and  their  sorrow.  These  recollec¬ 
tions  have  changed  me  into  a  boy  again.  The 
busy  tide  of  life  rotting  past  my  window  dissi¬ 
pates  my  dream;  I  am  an  old, — O,  painful 
thought, — an  old  bachelor  1 


WHAT  A  BOMBSHELL  CAN  DO. 

Bound  shot  and  shells  were  perpetually  whiz¬ 
sing  through  the  air  day  and  night,  felling  in  all 
directions,  amongst  and  through  the  hquses  of 
the  city.  By  night  the  shells  assumed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  appearance,  resembling  so  many  shooting- 
stars,  though,  alas  l  far  more  formidable.  Ope  day 
a  number  of  us  were  viewing  the  scene  of  destruc¬ 
tion  from  a  battery  erected  on  the  summit  of  a 
high  hill.  Whilst  we  anxiously  observed  the 
amount  of  damage  committed  by  the  shells, 
there  arose  suddenly  from  the  centre  of  the  fort 
what  at  first  appeared  to  us  a  huge  mound  of 
earth,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  up  til  k 
resembled  a  hill  some  six  hundred  feet  in  height ; 
then  it  almost  imperceptibly  changed,  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  appearance  of  an  excessively  dark 
thunder-cloud,  which  eventually  spread  fer  and 
wide,  concealing  both  fort  and  town  from  our 
wonder-struck  gaze.  A  few  minutes  elapsed, 
and  it  entirely  enveloped  the  high  position  we 
were  occupying,  although  nine  hundred  yards 
from  the  explosion.  This  terrific  catastrophe 
originated  in  one  of  our  shells  fortunately  burst¬ 
ing  in  a  powder-magazine,  containing  several 
tons  of  combustible  ammunition.  The  sublime 
spectacle  that  easued  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory,  nor,  I  imagine,  from  that  of  any 
one  who  witnessed  the  sight.  Bor  several  min¬ 
utes  the  atmosphere  continaed  very  close,  not 
even  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  but  a  deathlike 
stillness  prevailed,  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
precedes  a  Scinde  dust-storm.  AU  the  guns 
ceased  firing— all  eyes  were  directed  upwards, 
gazing  with  awe  at  the  scene  thus  suddenly  pre¬ 
sented  them.  Men  fren  addressed  each  other  in 
a  whisper. — Junes’ s  Volunieer’s  Scrambles. 
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bt  wouam  t.  hilsib. 

- 1 

Out  upon  the  gttttoring  glories 
flurt  edorhed  the  brow  of  right, 

I  looked  forth,  end  Joy*  wild  impede* 
Thrilled  my  bosom  with  delight; 

All  along  the  wastes  of  other,  . 

Glimmering  in  the  sea  of  blue. 
Where’er  virion  shot  its  glanoes, 

Row  the  starry  worlds  tovtew. 

Mastery  Hi  page  I  stood  peraring, 

With  emotions  none  may  toll; 

When  from  out  Us  sphere,  an  orbit 
Biased  and  sparkled  as  H  MI. 
Onward,  rushing  to  destruction, 
Through  the  mighty  told  It  sped, 
Leaving  in  its  wake  the  footprints 
Of  the  fell  destroyer’s  tread. 

Scintillations  of  effhlgenoe 
from  its  sfcter  planets  poured 
Their  benign  beams  on  Us  yemage, 

As  it  leaped  its  late  toward. 

Distances  immense  U  measured, 

Since  it  loft  lie  throne  sublime; 

Ay,  ’tie  fled,  but  left  behind  it 
A  memento  of  lie  prime. 

When  astronomers  and  osgea 
Heavenward  peer  with  scanning  gam, 
They  behold  a  star  extinguished, 

That  shall  never  more  rsblaae ; 

But  Us  vestiges  of  grandeur 
Tell  the  glory  onee  it  swayed, 

When  it  whirled  upon  its  axis 
In  magnificent  parade. 

Thus  may  we,  though  poor  sad  lowly, 
Leave  a  name  when  pastod  away; 
When  Mips  eoeptxs  we  have  yielded 

TO  mortality’s  decay. 

Not  a  title  of  distinctions, 

Honored  for  high-soaring  fluhe, 

But  a  name  so  okaste  and  lefty, 

None  may  tarnUh  H  with  shame. 


Distance  of  Clouds  from  thx  Earth.— 
Thin  light  clouds  are  elevated  above  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains,  and  heavy  ones  touch  the 
tops  of  steeples,  trees,  and  even  the  ground ;  but 
the  general  height  is  one  and  two  mites.  Tkta 
streaky  clonds,  and  those  devoid  of  electricity, 
are  sometimes  five  or  six  miles  high,  while  thhse 
clouds  which  contain  electricity,  will  be  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  amount  of  electricity 
they  contain. 


The  slowest  advances  to  greatness  are  the 
most  secure.  Swift  rises  are  often  attended  with 
precipitate  fells ;  and  what  is  soon  got,  is  gener¬ 
ally  short  in  the  possession. 
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ttottmtao*  with  *MI»l  U#t, 

Fair  Lana  mom*  the  qeoiu  of  night; 
With  attr^r  crown  ah*  dookf  her  brow, 
And  eulleth  h*r  attendants  now. 

ioA  k>*  ftbfj  «pn*j  editoring  far. 

Yen  us  the  bright  and  evening  alar; 
While  further  on,  with  fiery  ray, 

Bright  Bfara  attends  her  glittering  way. 

And  one  by  on*  jrilfc  t^fckttng  eyes, 

See  all  the  gay  procession  rise; 

And  stretching  through  the  ether  bine, 
Unnmnbetwd  aystema  rise  to  riew.  ' 

All  ladient  ahtnsa  ewaet  LmmV  Aee, 

Aa  on  the  rides  through  realm* of  epaoe; 
And  atlllnesa  deep  relgps  o’er  the  aeene, 
O’er  hill  and  ralley,  mountain,  stream. 

O  Natan*!  move  than  mense  eFart, 

Thy  eharms  e’er  wake  to  joy  say  hear*; 
And  as  I  gam  thy  heautlsa  o’er, 

I  oan  but  wonder  and  adore. 


T0K  BiSVLprft  MVK,  . 
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A  j>amkMh&  stonuy  Bight  in  the  gloomy  month 
of -November  dosed  ovpr  the  great  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  wondrous  microcosm,  and  wrapped 
alike  palace  and  hovel,  park  and  square,  temple 
and  warehouse,  in  its  heavy  folds.  The  ownings 
flopped  end  rattled  in  *he  bluet,  the  swinging 
signs  creaked  upon  their  irons,  the  trees  in  the 
open  squares  groaned  in  the  surging  breeae,  and 
the  flaring  street-lumps  were  reflected  in  waver¬ 
ing  lines  in  $e  pools  of  water  that  collected  fast 
beneath  the  rain,  that  descended  in  sheets  rather 
than  in  drops* 

In  n  wretchedly  famished  chamber  in  a  era nj 
old  tenement  that  stood  by  the  help  of  abutting 
buildings,  in  one  of  these  narrow  streets  that  run 
at  right  angles  with  the  Thames,  sat  a  wan,  wast¬ 
ed.  old  man,  in  a  leathern-backed  arm-chair, 
cowering  oyer  the  pale  and  straggling  flames  of 
a  scanty  sea-coal  fire.  A  candle  burned  dimly 
on  a  lighifstand  by  his  side,  and  thereon  an 
empty  phial,  a  spoon  and  a  cup,  still  savoring  of 
some  nauseous  mixture,  indicated,  together  with 
the  aspect  of  the  shivering  old  man,  that  he  was 
a  confirmed  ipvaUd. 

A  counterpane  and  blanket  spread  upon  the 
fioor,  a  oot-bed,  twp  or  three  chairs,  some  cook¬ 
ing  utensils,  a  rack  containing  an  incomplete  set 
of  Locksmith's  tools,  composed  the  entire  fami- 
tnreof  the  wxetcbpd  worn.  Within  the  fqrlorn 


apartment  all  was  silent  and  melancholy*  but, 
mingling  w|th  thp  dash  of  the  mip  on  the  win? 
dow,  and  the  roar  of  the  storm  without,  rose  the 
hoarse  tones  of  a  rough  bacchanalian  chorus  and 
the  jingling  of  cans  and  glasses  that  proceeded 
from  a  party  of  revellers  in  the  room  without. 

The  clock  of  a  neighboring  church  tower  struck 
the  hour  of  twelve  As  the  vibrations  were  dying 
on  the  air,  thp  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  a 
faint  smile  lit  up  the  countenance  of  the  invalid, 
as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  a  handsome  frank  face,  though 
traces  of  care  and  illness  were  stamped  upon  the 
features- 

The  new-comer  wore  his  left  arm  in  a  slin$. 
He  tossed  aside  his  dripping  felt  hat  and  a  rough 
frieze  coat  that  he  wore  as  a  cloak  buttoned 
round  his  throat,  and  advanced  to  the  fireplace. 

"  My.dear  father,"  be  said,  in  an  anxioustone. 
"  How  do  yon  feel  now  1"  » 

“  Much  as  usual,  Frank,'1  replied  the  invalid. 
“  Life  within  me  is  like  yonder  flame^-it  burns 
low,  with  an  occasional  flicker,  bat  them. is  little 
warmth  in  it." 

“  You  will  be  better  by*nd-by,  sir,  Has  the 
doctor  been  1" 

“  Yes,  he  came  here  about  an  hour  sinoe." 

“  God  bless  him  for  his  care  of  you  1  Did  be 
leave  anything  1" 

“  He  had  no  medicine  with  him,  Frank,"  re¬ 
plied  the  old  jqan.  “  Bat  he  left  this  prescrip¬ 
tion,"  and  the  invalid  pointed  to  a  scrap  of  paper 
lying  on  the  table.  "He  was  very  anxious  I 
should  take  this  to-night.  But  it  is  too  stormy 
far  you  to  go  out  again,  Frank — I  dare  say  it  will 
do  quite  as  well  to-morrow.” 

“  I  care  not  for  the  »tonp,"  answered  Frank 
Bedford,  with  an  expression  of  pain  and  trouble, 
"but-" 

He  left  the  sentence  incomplete,  and  rising, 
paced  the  room  to  and  fro,  with  irregular  and 
irresolute  steps. 

"  Hullo  1  whqt's  the  matter,  Frank  1”  said  a 
rough  voice— and  a  burly,  ill-favored  personage 
made  his  way  into  the  room.  He  was  a  young 
man,  bat  dissipation  had  done  the  work  of  yean 
upon  his  face.  There  were  lines  upon  his  brow 
and  at  the  corners  of  his  face,  which  was  deadly 
pale,  though  the  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  the 
lids  red  and  swollen. 

"  Hush !  don't  speak  so  load.  Masters— my 
father  has  just  sunk  into  a  dpze.  "  How  came 
you  up  so  late  ?" 

"  Why  I  lay  abed  till  twelve,  yon  see,"  an¬ 
swer#  the  new-comer.  "And  then  I've  been 
having  ajolly  time  with  the  old  set  below.  Why 

the  deuce  didn't  you  join  us  1" 
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“  You  know  very  well.  Jack,”  replied  Bed¬ 
ford,  “that  I  have  no  taste  for  such  society. 
Even  if  your  comrades  were  more  reputable,  do 
you  think  I  could  enjoy  myself,  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  X  am,  with  this  unfortunate  lame  arm, 
and  my  father  requiring  so  much  caret” 

“  What  have  you  been  about  to-day  ?”  pursu¬ 
ed  Masters. 

“  Fve  been  seeking  for  work.  I  can  afford  to 
be  idle  no  longer.” 

“  The  doctor  said  you  mustn’t  use  your  hand.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it,  necessity  says  otherwise. 

“  It  was  your  own  fault  your  arm  was  injured. 
It  was  a  mighty  Quixotic  deed  to  fling  yourself 
before  a  pair  of  fiery  horses  that  were  runiling 
away,  merely  because  a  painted  aristocratic  doll 
!n  the  carriage  was  in  danger  of  having  its  pretty 
neck  broke.” 

“  I  merely  obeyed  the  impulse  of  my  nature,” 
replied  Bedford;  calmly.  "  I  did  my  duty  and 
no  more.  You  would  have  done  the  same.” 

“Not  I,”  replied  Masters,  with  a  sneering 
laugh.  “I  should  have  stood  back  and  let  the 
horses  run.  It  would  have  been  but  one  aristo¬ 
crat  less  in  the  world.  But  you  were  always  a 
sort  of  gentleman  in  your  feelings.  Quite  above 
your  fellows.  It  was  like  you,  too,  never  to  an¬ 
swer  that  advertisement  in  the  Times,  which 
stated  that  if  the  person  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
young  lady  in  such  a  street  on  such  a  day,  would 
address  X.  Y.  2.  he  would  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage.” 

“  I  scorned  to  accept  a  reward  for  a  service  I 
could  not  help  rendering.  Besides  I  was  amply 
paid  by  the  smiles  and  the  thanks  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  girl  I  bore  in  my  arms  from  the  wreck  of  the 
carriage.  I  could  not  appear  before  her  as  a 
mercenary  claimant  for  reward.” 

“Ay — and  so,  rather  than  ask  for  whatlhe  par¬ 
ties  would  have  been  glad  to  give,  you  have  ex¬ 
hausted  your  little  savings,  sold  your  watch 
and  books,  and  are  now,  I  suppose,  reduced  to 
your  last  ha’penny?” 

“  By  Heaven !  you  are  right.  Jack,”  said  Bed¬ 
ford.  “I  haven’t  a  penny — and  here  is  a  pre 
scription  the  physician  has  left,  and  I  know  not 
how  to  procure  the  means  of  buying  it.” 

“See  what  a  thing  friendship  is,”  said  Mas¬ 
ters,  taking  a  coin  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
“  Here’s  a  half  crown  now.  I  reckoned  on  con¬ 
verting  it  to-morrow  into  good  Hollands.  Take 
it!  never  say  I  deserted  a  friend  in  distress. 
There  it  is.” 

t  “  You’re  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  Jack,  I  always 
said  it,”  said  Bedford,  taking  the  coin.  <*And  I 
accept  this  money  with  the  less  reluctance  be¬ 
cause  I  am  going  to  put  it  to  a  better  use  than 


you  designed  it  fof.  O,  Jack,  why  can’t  you 
leave  off  that  one  evil  habit  ?” 

“Don't  preach,  boy,”  said  Masters — “  but  go 
and  get  your  doctor’s  stuff.  The  old  man  will 
want  it  when  he  wakes  up.” 

“Fool!”  muttered  Masters,  when  the  door 
closed  on  the  young  locksmith.  “  He  isn’t  quite 
starved  to  my  purpose  yet.  But  misery  will 
bring  down  his  proud  scruples.  One  evil  habit; 
did  he  say  ?  He  forgets  I  have  flve  senses,  all 
craving  for  enjoyment.  Work !  who  would  work 
in  a  city  like  London,  with  Wealth  hoarded  up  in 
millions  round  him,  only  waiting  for  the  bold 
heart  to  snatch  it?  This  keyl”  he  muttered, 
drawing  out  a  small  brass  key  as  he  spoke,  “  must 
be  the  passport  to  golden  treasures.  The  old 
hunks  would  keep  a  pretty  round  sum  in  his 
safe.  How  strange  it  should  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  only  man,  besides  himself  and 
Bedford,  who  knew  k  and  its  value.  I  suppose 
I  must  try  the  adventure  alone.  Well — well — 
the  next  enterprise  I  project,  he  shall  aid  me. 
That  loan  of  half  a  crown  shall  be  repaid  with 
interest.” 

As  Masters  fihfehed  this  soliloquy,  Bedford 
returned  with  the  medicine,  and  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  bade  him  good  night.  The  in¬ 
valid  aroused  from  his  uneasy  slumber,  and 
Frank  administered  the  medicine^  In  a  few 
moments,  the  effect  was  perceptible.  His  eye 
brightened,  his  breathing  became  more  regular, 
he  looked  more  like  himself  than  he  had  done  for 
many  a  day. 

“  Frank,”  said  he,  “lam  afraid  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  your  care.” 

“  My  dear  father,”  said  the  young  man,  “do 
not  speak  thus.  Do  I  not  owe  everything  to 
you— not  only  my  life — not  only  the  skill  to 
which  I  owe  my  daily  bread,  but  the  knowledge 
and  the  taste  that  solace  my  sorrows  and  lift  me 
above  my  humbler  sphere?” 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

“Life,  my  boy,”  said  he,  “  to  anch  as  we  are, 
is  a  weary  burthen ;  the  skill  you  speak  of  barely 
suffices  to  keep  starvation  at  arm’s  length ;  and 
literature  to  the  helot  is  but  a  questionable  gift.” 

“I  have  not  found  it  so,”  replied  Frank. 

“  Has  it  n6ver  given  yon  aspirations  incon¬ 
sistent  with  your  lot  ?” 

“It  has  given  me  aspirations,  ffcther — and 
hope.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  strong  heart 
and  hand  and  cultivated  mind.  I  look  on  the 
privations  we  endure  as  temporary— I  promise 
myself  to  bend  circumstances  to  my  will.” 

“May  the  fhture  prove  as  bright  to  yon  as 
the  past  has  been  dark  to  me !”  replied  the  in¬ 
valid.  “Hear  me.i Frank.  I  was  not  always 
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the  tolling  slave  that  yon  hare  known  me.  M y 
father  was  a  man  of  wealth.  But  all  that  Wealth 
was  destined  for  my  elder  brother,  and  he  fondly 
fended  that  he  would  grace  It  with  the  tastes  and 
accomplishments  of  a  gentleman.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  character— all  feat  Rupert  Borland 
Bred  for  was  gold— aS  fee  event  has  proved/* 

“  Borland  then  was  fee  family  name  t” 

“  It  was.  for  my  part,  though  I  was  fond  of 
letters,  I  did  not  disdain  fee  mechanic  arts.  I 
amused  myself  with  learning  fee  locksmith's 
trade— and  that  confirmed  my  father  in  his  no¬ 
tions  that  I  wonld  never  do  credit  to  fee  femily. 
Still  fee  portion  of  a  younger  son  was  reserved 
for  me.  Bnt  even  that  I  lost  by  my  own  fault 
I  became  enamored  of  abeautifol  girl,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  one  of  my  father’s  cotters.  Despairing  of 
ever  gaining  his  consent,  and  too  impatient  to 
await  fee  slow  course  of  events,  I  married  her. 
My  father’s  indignation  drove  me  from  his  doors. 
I  never  saw  bis  face  again.  He  died,  unforgiv¬ 
ing,  and  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  my 
brother.  I  dropped  the  family  name,  assumed 
that  we  now  bear,  and  came  up  to  London  to  try 
my  fortune.  In  this  over-crowded  mart  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  handiwork,  success  is  the  result  of 
chance.  I  was  of  the  many  unlucky.  My  poor 
wife  died  in  giving  you  birth.  Since  then,  your 
life  and  mine  have  been  a  series  of  continuous 
struggles  for  mere  existence.  I  have  reached 
the  term  of  mine ;  and  I  could  die  content,  bnt 
that  I  know  I  leave  only  a  legacy  of  tronble  to 
you.” 

"My  dear  father,  be  of  good  cheer,”  said  fee 
young  man.  "  Trust  my  augury  of  better  days. 
Bnt  have  yon  never  made  an  effort  to  discover 
your  brother  f” 

" Never— too  well  Iknow  fee  obduracy  of  bis 
nature.  Besides,  my  pride  is  equal  to  his,  and  I 
had  rather  starve  than  owe  existence  to  his  dis¬ 
dainful  charity.” 

Frank  Bedford  was  not  fee  only  listener  to 
this  tale,  at  the  close  of  which,  father  and  son  re¬ 
tired  for  fee  night.  Eaves-dropping  was  one  of 
fee  amusements  of  Mr.  Jack  Masters,  and  feel¬ 
ing  a  peculiar  interest  in  fee  young  locksmith, 
he  had,  during  this  revelation,  remained  wife  his 
ear  glued  to  a  crack  in  fee  old  door,  retiring  dis¬ 
creetly  at  its  dose,  lest  perad venture  Mr.  Frank 
Bedford  had  discovered  him,  and  chastised  him 
for  Ms  impertinent  cariosity. 

"  So  then,”  he  muttered  as  he  betook  himself 
to  Ms  dormitory;  "Mr.  Frank  Bedford  is  not 
Mr.  Frank  Bedford,  after  all,  bnt  Mr.  Frank  Bor¬ 
land.  Borland!  now  I  think  of  it,  feat’s  the 
name  of  fee  banker  on  whom  I  propose  to  oper- : 
ate  to-morrow.  Wdl— weBMMs  is  a  queer 


worfd.  Hariand!  and  fee  sihy  farts  neve*  work¬ 
ed  feat  mine.  As-ton-ishing!” 

•  «  *  #  ■  * 

Midday!  The  dim  sunlight  found  its  way 
through  gorgeous  curtains  into  a  small  apart¬ 
ment,  richly  and  thickly  carpeted,  on  fee  waHs 
of  which  hung  several  old  family  portraits.  On 
one  side  was  a  boolrcase  and  writing^teak,  on 
fee  other,  stood  in  a  small  recess,  an  ironsafo. 
There  were  two  doors  m  this  room— fee  first 
opening  into  fee  entry,  fee  second  into  another 
room. 

Pale  as  a  ghost,  trembling  in  spite  of  fee  copi¬ 
ous  libations  he  had  taken  to  inspire  eonrage, 
there  stood  in  fee  centre  of  fee  floor,  no  other 
person  than— Jack  Masters. 

"  If  this  isn’t  fee  most  daring  exploit  man  ever 
attempted!  To  enter  a  house  at  noonday !  I’m 
astonished  at  myself.  But  ‘desperation  works 
wonders.  Here’s  fee  srffo  and  here’s  fee  key. 
Aid  me,  Satan,  for  one  minute,  and  Fm  yours 
truly  forever  and  a  day.” 

He  applied  fee  key  to  the  lock  and  lifted  fee 
lid.  It  contained  apparently,  a  mass  of  papers. 
Opening  these  carefally,  Masters’s  eye  sparkled 
wife  land  light  as  they  rested  on  a  well-filled 
pocket-book,  which  he  instantly  secured.  He  was 
proceeding  to  search  farther  when  he  heard  a 
footstep  in  fee  next  room.  Hastily  dosing,  and 
locking  fee  safe,  he  vanished  wife  his  prize 
through  fee  door  which  led  into  fee  entry. 

A  moment  afterwards,  an  elderly  hard-featured 
man  entered.  He  drew  a  repeater  from  Ms  pock¬ 
et,  consulted  it,  and  then  walked  fee  room  wife 
hasty  strides.  i 

"  Time  flies,”  said  he;  "lam  waited  for  on 
’change  and  the  fellow  is  not  yet  come.  How 
confounded  nnlnekywas  the  loss  of  feat  key.  Old 
Trivet  dead,  Ms  shop  burned  down!  his  jour¬ 
neyman  nowhere  to  be  traced— and  fee  lock  a 
secret  I  wonder  if  James  will  be  more  suecess- 
fal  to-day,  than  he  was  yesterday/' 

The  doer  opened,  two  men  entered.  One  was 
fee  steward,  fee  other  our  friend,  Frank  Hariand. 

"I  have  found  Mm,  sir,”  said  fee  former,  and 
lie  retired,  leaving  Frank  and  fee  banker  alone. 

"A  locksmith  t”  askhd  fee  banker,  haughtily. 
"  You  worked  for  Trivet,  I  believe  ?” 

"  TIB  he  died,  sir,”  replied  Frank. 

"  Then  you  recognise  feat  safot" 

"  I  do,  air— I  puton  fee  lock,  myself.” 

"Cun  you  pick  that  lock?” 

“  I  can.  I  constructed  it  myself.” 

"  Very  well.  I  have  unfortunately  lost  the 
key.  I  have  urgent  need  of  papers  it  contains 
to-day.  You  will  open  ft.  I  wHMenve  ft  un¬ 
locked  today,  Ik*  l*  stands  in. 
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To-morrow  you  will  return  snd.be  prepared  tp 
make  another  key,” 

The  locksmith  went  to  work.  In  a  moment 
the  safe  waa  unlocked,  and  Frank  stood  back, 
giving  the  banker  the  pleasure  of  lifting  the  lid 
himself. 

"  Yon,  are  a  good  workman,”  said  he.  "What 
is.thn  matter  withijonraqnd” 

"I met  with  an  accident  three  week&agp.” 
"Very  well.  Ha^re  are  two  guineas.  Am  yog 
sufficiently  paid?” 

“  Too  well.  If  I  had  change  I  would  return 
yea  a  portion  of  this  money.” 

"  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  change.  Pot  op  yon? 
jneoey— and  leave  me— I  am  busy.  Come  back 
at  the  same  hour  to-morrow/1 

“  One  moment,  sir,  if  yon  please,”  said  Frank, 
whose  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  a  portrait  on 
the  wait  “  But  pray  whose  likeness  is  that  1” 

“  That,  sir,”  said  the  banker,  reddening*-"  is 
a  portrait  of-of  a  member  of  my  fam%.” 

"  It  is  very  strange !”  said  Frank,  musingly. 

"  Strange,  that  I  should  have  portraits  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  my.  family  hanging  np  in  my  boost  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  not  that— but— but  the  resemblanpetV 
stammered*.  Frank. 

"  The  resemblance  to  whom— to  whom»  sir  1” 
naked  the  banker,  uneasily. 

"  To  my  father,  sir,”  replied  Frank. 

"  Your  father  1  upon  my  word  that’s  good. 
I  am  very  much  honored,  I  assure  you.  Have 
you  any  more  questions  to  ask  about  my  pictures, 
sir  1  yon  seem  to  be  a  connoisseur.” 

Frank  uttered  a  sudden  exclamation.  Direct¬ 
ly  opposite  bung  the  lifelike  image  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  young  girl  whom  he  had  so  lately  saved 
from  destruction  at  the  risk  of  his  own  Ufe. 

"  One  word  more,”  ho  etapunered,  pointing 
fo  the  picture.  "Pray,  who  is  that?” 

"  My  daughter,  sir,”  said  .the  booker,  shortly. 
"Andyour  muneis— ?*f 
"Harland,  Rupert  Herland.  I  thought  every 
one  in  London  knew  me.  Go  now,  ,and  attend 
to  your  husinwo— leave  me  the  samaprivikge*” 
“HarUnd  !  Harlimd?”  cried  Frank.  "0, 
uncle,  don’t  you,  recognise  a  family  likeness  ie 
my  free?  Don’t  your  heart  tfU  you  that' your 
nephew  stands-  before  you  t” 

"  Is  the  follow  mad  1  You  my  nephew  1  I 
have  no  nephew,  I  bad  a  brother— it  is  trne — 
but  he  is  dead— deed  1" 

"He is  not  dead!”  cried  Frank.  "Though 
this  very  day  may  end  bis  sufferings.  Yonder  is 
his  porirak,  beside  yours.  I  knew  it4tte glance, 
thoughyearsr  and  privation,  and  toil  have  Troths 
a  fearful  change. ;  Yet  these  are  his  mild  eyes, 
hi*  look  of  pwd  humiUty— the  bearing  pf  the 


gentleman  lth&t  nothing  can  extinguish.  0,  sir, 
listen  to  your  better  nature.  Extend  your  hand 
and  solace  the  declining  and  forlorn  old  age,  or 
at  least  close  the  dying  eyes  of  that  poor  old 
man.  I  sak  nothing  for  myself,  I  am  yonn^and 
hopeful,  and  shall  soon  be  strong  again ;  but  I 
am  unable  to  provide  the  comforts  of  life  for  my 
poor,  dying  father.” 

The  hanker  stood  silent  for  a  moment,  emo¬ 
tions  were  evidently  struggling  at  bis  heart  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger,  bat  evil  habits 
mastered  them,  and  after  a  moment  he  appeared 
once  more  stern,  calm,  impassive. 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,”  be  said,  "  if 
you  value  your  liberty.  A  man  in  my  position  is 
accustomed  to  the  tricks  of  impostors  and  know* 
bow  to  deal  with  them.  I  am  a  magistrate, 
young  mam  and  if  I  said  the  word,  I  ponld  pre¬ 
vent  your  beipg  of  any  aid  to  your  father— if  in¬ 
deed  yon  have  one.  Take  this  word  of  friendly 
caution,  and  begone.  There  is  no  occasion  of 
yonr  returning  to-morrow.  I  will  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  lock  yon  opened  with  such  suspicious 
dexterity.” 

,  Frank  essayed  a  reply  but  his  organs  of  speech 
foiled  him*  And  this  was  his  undo— the  father 
of  that  girl  whose  face  had  haunted  bun  like  a 
spell  for  the  past  month!  His  heart  swelled 
within  hixu  as  he  left,  hopeless,  indignant  and 
despairing,  the  princely  mansion  of  the  banker. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing  of  the 
adventure  to  his  father,  as  he  feared  the  effect  of 
the  agitation  he  was  sure  it  would  produce  on  hip 
enfeebled  frame. 

As  he  was  entering,  with  a  and  heart,  his  own 
miserable  lodging-house,  he  encountered  Mas¬ 
ters,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  him.  A  glance 
showed  that  he  had  been  drinking  deeply,  and  he 
tried  to  pass  him  with  a  brief  word  of  salutation, 
but  be  found  he  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily. 

"I’ve  been  waiting  for  you/’  said  Matters. 
"  I’ve  important  business  with  you.” 

"I  must  see  my  father,”  said  Frank,  per¬ 
emptorily. 

"  No  hurry.  The  doctor  has  just  gone  ouk 
and  says  he  is  getting  on  well.  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor,  I  ppaak  thq  truth.  Oome  inte 
my  room.”  * 

Frank  followed  Masters  into  his  room.  He 
was  somewhpt  eformed  and  annoyed  when  he  saw 
him  lock  the  door  and  put  the  key  iu  his  pocket 
They  seated  themselves  at  a  table,  on  which 
Stood  pipes  qnd  tobacco,  two  tin  cups,  and  a 
quartern  of  gin. 

"  Here’s  to  you,  my  boy !”  arid  the  burglar, 
filling  the enpa.  "What,  you  went  drink?  Then 
there’s  mere  for  me.  Yeur  health.” 
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(  “You  shan't  drink  any  more,  Jack,’*  cried 
Frank.  “  You’re  drank  too  much  already. 
You're  killing  yourself.” 

“  Well— what  of  it  1"  replied  the  other,  “  I'm 
00  the  high  road  to  fortune,  and  can  do  eel  like." 

“  Saj  rather,  on  the  high  road  to  thegfdlQWA,” 
replied  Frank. 

“  Come,  Frank— now  really,  that's  quite  nn- 
gentlemanlyT— quite  unworthy  of  yOu,”  hio<fuped 
Jack.  “  For  X  know  you’re  a  gentleipan — a  real 
gentleman,  .by  GeoxgaLand  the  heir  to  an  im¬ 
mense  fortune/* 

“  What  do  you  mean  1”  cried  Frank- 

"I  know  what  I  say/'  said, Jack  “I’m  all 

right,  FVuokQariNd/' 

“  Hariandl  Then  you  Jraowr-” 

“  Kviuytbingr  my  boy.  Mum's  the  wwrd !  I 
love  you,  Franks— I’ve  loved  yennpwasd  of  six 
years.  Ah,  we  uped  to  have  good  times  at  old 
Trivet's.  Well,  well!  there's  no  help  for  it. 
Max  and  X  have  struck  handsfor  life,  and  I  must 
be  a  lucky  core  till  X  die  in  the  gutter." 

'<  Not  so,  Jack,”  cried  Frank;  earnestly.  “  Tim 
most  inveterate  inebriate  uMQMsfcraa,  Give  up 
the  bottle  1” 

“  The  bottfe  is  tfap  first  sound  of  the  ladder  to 
the  gallows.  I  stand  upon  the  second,"  paid  the 
burglar,  gloomily,  , 

“  What  do  you. mean  »"  .cried  Frank,  in  alarm. 

.  "  Do  you  know  this  key  V  said  Jack,  holding 
HP  a  stead  brass  ke  j. 

“Know  it!  I  forged  it  myself  It  is  the  key 
of  the  banker's  safe.” 

“Ay,  boy,  the  same.” 

“You  stole  it." 

“I  did  not  steal  it  I  saw  it  drop  fronp  the 
banker’s  pocket,  sod  picked!  it  up  in  the  street.” 

“Iam  glad  of  it— 1  breathe  feces.  Then  you 
mean  to  restore  it,  and  sleim  the  pawned  ?” 

“Not such. a  fool  as  that.  It  has  secured  me 
one  treaenrer-it  shall  unlock  more.” 

“The  banker  has  missed  tip  key  and  sent  far 
me  to  pick  the  lock.  He  will  watch  over  his  safe 
/light  and  day  till  he  has  secured  another  lock.” 

“  Then  that  lay  is  done  witV'caid  the  buffer. 
“Frank,  you're  my  friend, I  know.”  ; 

“  Your  true  friend,  Jack,  so  help,  me  Heaven  1” 

li  Then  I'll  trust  everything  toyou,”  said  Mas¬ 
ters,  speaking.each  moment  with  more  difficulty, 
as  the  liquor  he  bad  drank  operated  op  hit  brain. 
“  Pm  going  to  make  yopr  fortune,  and  you  must 
take  care  of  mine.”  He  produced  a  pocketrhook 
mod  placeditin  Frank's  bauds.  “  Take  case  of 
that,  it’s  yours.  Wake  me  up  when  you've  read 
the  papers  in  it — I'm  sjeppy— wake— mor-npr- 
pretty  soon,"  end  .dropping  his  head  upon  the 
table,  he  was  seen  buried  in  a  deep  drunken  sfeep. 


:  Frank  opened  the  pocket-book  andtookfrom 
it  a  folded  document.  It  was  the  last.will  end 
testament  of  James  Harland,  of  Harland  Manor, 
Leicestershire,  revoking  a  former  will  by  which 
aU  hi*  (property  was  left  to  hie  eldet;  spa  Rfpert 
Harland,  and  dividing  his  estate  equally  between 
Rupert  and  Francis  Harland*  his  younger  son,  or, 
in  the  event  qf  thalatfer’s  decease,  his  aon's^eirs. 

The. perusal  of  this  paper  threw  Frank  into  a 
strange  agitation.  The  hanker  had  fraudulently 
suppressed  this  wilhtyt  tW  it  had  fraudnfently 
fallen  into  Frank's  hands.  Afrqr  a  moment's 
hesitation,  be.  resolved  to  .carry  it  to  his  uRrleu 
Taking  the  key  of  the  room-door  from  the  pock- 
et  of  the  riumherieg  thiefr  he  made  his  way  out 
of  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  stood,  un¬ 
announced  in  thepreseace  of  the  banker.  The 
lattes  was  not  alone— beside  him  stood  his  beapr 
tiful  daughter. 

Before  her  father  had  time  to  utter  the  exr 
clamatton  of  angry  surprise  whichroseto  his  lips, 
she  sprang  towards  Frank,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  hand* 

“My  preserver  1”  ..she  exclaimed.  “Dear 
father,”  she  added,  leading  the  reluctant  young 
man  forward— “  hare  is  the  brave  young  man 
who  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  the  per¬ 
son  we  have  so  long  and  fruitlessly  sought." 

.  “Is  it  possible!”  cried  the  banker.  “I  am 
deeply  your  detyor,  sir ;  and  will  endeavor  to  re¬ 
pay  you  by  mors  than  wojds.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  Rupert  Hariand  to  permit  any  man  to 
remain  his  creditor.  I  pray  yon  to  feqgtTe  the 
hasty  words  X  uttered  this  morning.'' 

“It  is  enough  that  you.  acknowledge  you  were 
mistaken  in  my  shammer,  sir,"  replied  Frank. 
“  The  gmriri4e  exhihifedhy  Mias  Harland  mom 
than  repays  wo  for  my  slight  sufferings” 

“  Then, you  were  hnrtJ"  oried  Miss  Hadand. 
“  Yon  wear  your  sjnniJVasUpg.  How  dsaadfed  1” 

“  It  is  nothing,  madam,"  said  the  locksmith. 
“  I  am  fert.reoovarisg  tbs  use  of  my  aim.  Mr. 
Borland,  I  wish  to  say  afew:  words  in  private 
with  yon.*' 

‘{  Certainly,  sir.  Maria,  ray  love,  leave  us 
alone,  if  you  please." 

“  Don't  leave  the  house,  sir,  without  seeing  me 
•gain,”  said  the  young  lftdyw 

Frank  bowed,  and  she  retired.  . 

“Now, six;''  said  the  haphea  “be  seated;  *f 
you  please.” 

“  Excuse  me,  air,"  said  Frank,  “  I  shall  de¬ 
tain  you  hut  amomeut,  Mr.  Hadand,  yonrhense, 
this  room,  was  entpisd  uHUty  at  noen  by  a 
burglar/' 

“  Impossible  1” 

“It  in  top  true,  sfe,  A  person  feund  rim  key 
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of  your  safe  which  yon  dropped  in  the  street  I 
restore  it  to  yon,  sir — there  it  is.  By  means  of 
that  key,  however,  your  safe  had  been  opened 
before  my  services  were  called  in." 

"I  tell  you,  sir,”  said  the  banker,  “that  is  quite 
impossible.  With  my  servants  about-^at  noon¬ 
day— it  could  not  be  Y* 

“  It  was,  sir,"  said  Frink,  "  and  the  proof  is 
here,"  and  he  handed  him  the  pocket-book. 

The  banker  turned  pale  as  he  received  H. 

"Yon  seem  thesoul  of  honesty,  and  will  re¬ 
ply  truthftilly  to  ray  questions.  Are  you  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  contents* of  this  pocket-book  t" 

"  I  am,  sir."  * 

"  You  know  then,"  said  the  banker,  "that  it 
contains  the  last  will  and  testament  of  my  fitther, 
though  I  have  suppressed  it,  and  hold  my  proper¬ 
ty  under  the  will  which  it  revokes." 

“  I  do.  And  that  it  gives  half  of  a  vast  estate 
to  my  father,  who  is  now  sick  and  suffering  the 
rigors  of  extreme  poverty.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  nothing  prevents  the  proving  of  his  identity, 
and  that,  with  that  will  in  our  possession,  we , 
could  blast  your  reputation  and  bring  yon  under 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law." 

"  Then  why  did  you  restore  It  f00 

"  Because  the  will  was  Stolen — and  I  preferred 
to  place  it  in  your  hands,  and  to  rely  for  restitu¬ 
tion  on  your  sense  of  justice,  blunted,  but  not  I 
hope  destroyed.  I  came  to  say  to  you,  'Rupert 
Hariand,  you  would  have  been  childless  but  for 
me— but  for  me,  you  would  be  a  branded  felon — 
now  use  me  as  you  wilL" 

The  breast  of  the  banker  heaved  with  mighty 
emotions— he  gasped  for  breath— he  shaded  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  and  then,  the  teardrops 
burst  forth  in  a  shower,  and  he  wept  like  a  child. 

"  God  bless  you,  Frank  Hariand,"  he  said — 
"  God  bless  you— you  are  worthier  of  wealth  and 
happiness  than  I  am.  Yon  have  conquered  me ; 
restored  my  earlier  and  better  self.  I  cannot — 
I  cannot,  for  my  daughter's  sake,  acknowledge 
to  the  world  that  I  have  been  a  villain— bat  I 
can  divide  with  my  poor  wronged  brother  ail 
that  I  possess — all  the  vast  wealth  which  mam¬ 
mon-worship  has  amassed.  Tell  me  where'  my 
poor  brother  is  living — or  rather  dying." 

Frank  gave  him  the  address. 

"  Let  me  go  to  him  alone,"  said  the  banker. 
"No  one  must  witness  the  interview.  Fear  hot, 
I  will  break  it  to  him  gently — tenderly.  In  the 
meantime,  go  to  my  daughter— she  expects  yon 
kt  the  next  room.  Tell  her  she  has  a  cousin." 

"And  a  lover,"  thought  the  locksmith. 

The  sunshine  of  prosperity  soon  restored  the 
health  of  Francis  Hariand,  and  when  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  le-estabBshed,  the  nuptials  of  Frank  and 


Maria  Hariand  ire re  solemnised  with  the  greatest 
splendor.  If  the  old  proverb  be  true  that  "  love 
laughs  at  locksmiths,"  it  was  now  proved,  that 
locksmiths  do  not  always  laugh  at  love. 

Jack  Blasters,  having  expressed  his  repentance, 
and  signified  a  desire  to  "  leave  his  country  fo 
his  country's  good,"  was  famished  with  a  round 
sum  of  money  with  which  he  took  his  departure 
for  Canada,  Where  it  is  hoped  and  believed  he 
became  a  usefal  member  of  society. 

.  >  . . 

AN  ARAB  STEED. 

There  was  one  of  our  rides  which  I  never  call 
to  mind  without  a  leap  of  the  heart.  Hie  noble 
red  stallion  which  I  usually  mounted  had  not 
forgotten  the  plains  of  Dar-Fur,  where  he  was 
bred,  and  whenever  we  came  upon  the  bound¬ 
less  level  extending  southward  from  the  town, 
his  wild  blood  was  aroused.  He  pricked  up  his 
eari,  neighed  as  grandly  as  the  warhorse  of  Job, 
champed  furiously  against  the  restraining  bit, 
and  ever  and  anon  cast  a  glance  of  his  huge, 
brilliant'  eye  backward  at  me,  half  in  wonder, 
half  in  scorn,  that  I  did  not  feel  the  same  desire. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  tingling  from  head  to  foot 
with  equal  excitement,  but  Dr.  Reitz  was  a  thor¬ 
ough  Englishman  in  his  passion  for  trotting, 
and  was  vexed  whenever  I  rode  at  any  other 
pace.  Once,  however,  the  sky  was  so  blue,  the 
morning  air  so  cool  and  fresh,  and  the  blood  so 
lively  in  my  veins,  that  I  answered  the  fierce 
questioning  of  Sultan's  eye  with  an  involuntary 
shout,  pressed  my  knee  against  his  sides  and 
gave  him  the  rein.  O  Bftercury,  what  a  rush 
followed!  We  cut  the  air  like  the  whizzing 
shaft  from  a  Saracen  crossbow ;  Sultan  stretched 
out  until  his  powerfal  neck  was  almost  on  a  lev¬ 
el  with  his  back,  and  the  glorious  rhythm  of  his 
hoofs  was  accompanied  with  so  little  sense  of 
effort,  that  it  seemed  but  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  keeping  time  with  my  own.  His  course 
was  as  straight  as  a  sunbeam,  swerving  not  a 
hair's  breadth  to  the  right  or  left,  but  forward 
into  the  freedom  of  the  desert.  Neck  and  neck 
with  him  careered  the  consul's  milk-white  stal¬ 
lion,  and  I  was  so  lost  in  the  divine  excitement 
of  our  speed,  that  an  hour  had  passed  before  I 
was  eool  enough  to  notice  where  we  were  going. 
The  consol  finally  called  out  to  me  to  stop,  and 
I  compiled,  sharing  the  savage  resistance  of  Sul¬ 
tan,  who  neighed  and  plunged  with  greater  ar¬ 
dor  than  at  the  start.  The  minarets  of  Khar¬ 
toum  had  long  since  disappeared ;  we  were  in 
the  centre  of  a  desolate,  sandy  plain,  broken  here 
and  there  by  chimps  of  stunted  mimosas— a 
dredry  landscape,  but  glorified  by  the  sunshine 
and  the  delicious  air.— Bcmmf  Taylor, 
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msxtf  to  a  nunm. 

Maldso,  an  thy  Hly  brow  • 

Fl*jf  liife’l  summer  sunshine  now; 

E’er  rsfleetlnf  on  thy  flutf, 

Chastens*  lovs  tad  bsaateoo*  greet. 

Ter  m  dewdxop  to  ths  ter—* 

OlfM  Ito  soft  tiharal  pmr,  * 

Bo  such  bright  and  gentle  nj 
To  tbj  heart  h u  found  Its  way. 

May  the  pathway  then  art  twxflng, 

Brer  strewn  with  flowan  be; 

Happy  sunshine,  gently  speeadtog 
Light  thy  fhtore  destiny. 

Malden,  may  thy  name  be  spoken 
As  of  parity  and  lore; 

When  life’s  sordid  Unk  is  broken, 

And  thy  spirit  is  ahere! 


THE  CUIRASSIER  OF  SALAMANCA?  . 

—OB, — 

XHX  SPANISH  XAHOTft  MXVMVBX. 


BT  OHiKUA  1.  WAITS, 

Tub  seventh  coalition  against  Bonaparte  was 
formed,  and  the  Spanish  peninsula  had  become 
the  scene  and  centre  of  all  the  honors  attendant 
on  savage  and  unrelenting  war. 

Castile,  once  the  garden  of  Spain,  where  every 
thing  invited  to  indolent  repose— where  the 
senses  were  lulled  by  the  rustling  of  grovea,  and 
the  murmurs  of  raining  streamlets — where  thp 
ripening  pomegranates  and  the  thickets  of  myr¬ 
tles,  citrons  and  oranges  delighted  the  eye,  and 
where  the  sweet  tones  of  the  late  were  wont  to 
greet  the  ear  at  eventide— had  been  ravaged  by  a 
desolating,  foreign  foe.  The  hjsart  saddened  as 
the  eye  roamed  over  that  once  beautiful  and  op¬ 
ulent  land,— now  stripped  of  its  waring  fields  of 
grain,  and  smoking  with  the  mins  of  those  cities 
renowned  in  Moorish  story. 

Vast  plains,  destitute  of  tree  or  shrub,  appear¬ 
ed  on  every  side,  surrounded  by  long  mountain 
ranges,  mottled  with  variegated  marble#  and 
granites,  around  whose  cliffo  the  vultaie  and  the 
eagle  wheeled,  ready  at  any  moment  to  pounce 
upon  their  unsuspecting  victims.. 

Yet  amid  all  this  desolation,  engnlphed  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  mountains,  were  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  verdant  valleys,  where  tip  desert  and  the 
garden  strove  for  the  mastery — and  where  the 
very  rocks  were  covered  with,  carpets  of  velvet 
turf,  from  which  sprang  the  fig  or  orange  tree*; 

A  stranger  was  sauntering  among  the  moun¬ 
tain  passes  of  the  Contalpinepiow  scrambling  up 
a  rough  ascent,,  and  now  leaping  across  a  chasm 
in  tiie  earth,  made  by  some  giant  convulsion  of 
Betm,  when  suddenly,  as  h^  stood^npoa  a  mas- 
tire  granite  boulder  wh^chwaa  dejaefred  from 
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iff 1 4f  his  dagger,  but  ere  he*had  drawnft,  the 
ffial&ea  disregarding  foemovement,  said  : 

’  "’Stranger,  this  sight  Of  blood  dbgbsts  even 
Jon,  whb  are  accustomed  to  the  shook  add  rear 
of  bailie.  Follow  me,  sod  I  wffl  show  you  some- 

wotdd  you  lead  met"  asked  the 
young  man,  In  the  pure  dialect  Of  'Castile. 

"  to  yonder  rained  beetle,  perdhed upon  that 
efftf  wherCfoosetwo  crags  approach  each  other.” 

"  It  Si  well/'  replied  the  soldier,  quietly  fblloW- 
fng  her,  while  he  brooded  over  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed. 

A  few  moments’ walk  through  the  Charted  add 
deserted  tillage  brought  them  to  a  Wteding  and 
precipitous  path,  up  wbidrthe  maiden  sprang, 
and  hade  her  companion  follow.  Quickly  the 
young  officer  sprang  to  her  side,  and  together 
they  passed  the  crumbling  gateway  of  an  old 
fhudal  castle. 

Crossing  the  conrtand  ascending  a  flight  of 
crumbling  stone  steps,  they  stood  within  the  an¬ 
cient  hall  of  the  castle,  toe  place  had  been  ; 
used  for  the  church,  and  at  the  thither  end  stood 
the  altar.  Before  it  lay  the  body  of  a  young 
man  Welteringm  blood,  toe  floor  was  slippery 
and  the  altar  itself  was  bespattered  and  bedaubed. 

Bewildered  and  astonished  at  the  scene,  the 
soldier  looked  to  the  maiden  for  an  explanation. 
In  a  voice  httSky  with  passion,  She  said : 

“  He  was  slain  there !  toe  traitorous  Briton, 
like  a  coward,  struck  him  as  he  kneeled  before 
the  altar !  Would  that  he  were  here !  I  would 
tell  him  Of  *  the  D’Aguifcur  of  the  dagger/  who 
stabbed  herself !  I  would  tell  him  that  the  same 
dagger  that  poured  out  her  life  blood  should  in 
the  hand  of  another  find  a  fitter  sheath  In  Ids 
own  dastard  heart  f" 

"  Maiden,”  said  the  Cuirassier,  "deep  must 
have  been  the  Wrong  done  thee,  thus  to  allow  re¬ 
venge  to  take  so  deep  a  hold  upon  thy  thoughts. 
It  was  a  dark  deed,  that  demands  redress  1” 

“  General  Deroche,  although  you  know  ate 
not,  still  you  are  known  to  me.  I  taw  you  as 
you  bounded  from  dSff  to  cliffy  add  my  heart 
beat  fast  Within  my  breast,  for  I  knew  you  were 
both  brave  add  honorable.  Hearken  to  me! 
He/’  pointing  to  the  body,  “  was  dearer  to  me 
than  life.  He  was  my  betrothed.  Say  not  then 
that  my  anger  is  too  fierce!”  Thus  saying,  She 
drew  Deroche  towards  the  brass  behind  the  altar, 
and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  emblem,  spake  in 
a  voice  more  like  that  of  a  spirit  Of  the  tomb, 
than  mortal  : 

"If  thou  wouldst  avenge  a  helpless  maiden, 
sWear  by  that  sacred  symbol  to  pursue  the  foul 
assassin  to  the 


Moved  fhi  solemnity  of  die  place,  and  the 
terrible  energy  of  bet  voice,  as  it  resounded 
through  the  lofty  arches  and  decayed  celling  of 
tihe  hall,  the  astonished  general  slowly  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  words :  "  Iaweari” 

Scarcely  had  they  passed  the  portals  of  his 
Bps,  when  she  dropped  upon  her  knee  before 
him,  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed: 

"Isabella  D’AguHfur  Mesa*  you  for  dial 
vow !” 

Inexpressibly  lovely  did  she  look,  as  she  gas- 
ed  with  herc|nik  lustrous  eyes,  bordered  by  thdr 
long  lashes,  and  shaded  fay  their  jetty  brows, 
into  the  frank  and  handsome  countenance  of 
her  companion.  Her  dress  was  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  her  beauty.'  A  tightly  fitting  caftan 
of  green  velvet  encircled  her  waist  Below  it 
fell  a  skirt  of  the  finest  silk,  while  from  beneath 
its  drapery  peeped  a  tiny  -foot  of  which  dm  an¬ 
cient  Gaditana  might  have  been  proud. 

"Arise,  fafr  lady,”  sold  the  gallant  cavalier. 
"  It  becomes  you  not  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  your 
inferior.” 

As  he  spdke,  the  beaudfot  Isabella  rose,  and 
he  continued : 

"  Now  tell  me,  whose  life  blood  am  I  to  spill. 
For  first  must  the  villain  be  known,  before  in  j 
rdw  can  be  fttlfflled  ” 

"Know  then,”  said  the  maiden,  her  volet 
trembling  with  emotion,  "the  assassin  was  the 
proudhnd  haughty  Stanley,  the  General  of  thb 
BngHsh  Cuirassiers !” 

"  'to  wdll,”  answered  Deroche,  his  dark  ejb 
flashing,  and  his  frame  quivering  with  suppress¬ 
ed  passion.  "I  too  well  remember  that  the 
coward  attacked  and  killed  a  wounded  and  un¬ 
armed  brother,  and  this  arm  shall  not  sheath  die 
sword,  until  it  has  drank  his  fife  blood  >  Bait 
now,  fair  maiden,  farewell  t  Yet  hear  my  vow; 
before  another  moon  shall  change  her  disk,  Is¬ 
abella  D* Aguilar  shall  be  avenged t” 

"  Farewell,"  echoed  the  maiden,  pressing  his 
extended  hand.  "Farewell,  add  may  God  and 
die  hdly  virgin  bless  yodl” 

Long  did  she  gaze  after  hhn,  as  he  hurried 
along  the  winding  path  and  gained  the  mountain 
side,  until  his  form  disappeared  behind  the  na¬ 
ked  and  broken  summit  of  the  distant  crag,  over 
which  hung  the  sunset  clduds.  A  tear  stood  in 
her  eye  as  she  left1  the  spot,  aUd  as  the  lastVays 
of  foe  sun  ptfurfed  into  the  dilapidated  windows 
of  the  castle,  that  village,  so  lately  filled  with 
joyous  and  happy  hearts,  was  Indescribably  silent 
and  desolate,  toe  diteftoyer  had  done  hie  work. 

fat  two  days  foe  armies  of  Portugal  had  beeh 
upon  the  uudefi.  Crowds  of  hussars,  Bfaehtm- 
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gry  Cossacks  hang  around  their  flanks,  While 
ever  and  anon  die  cannon  opened  their  month*, 
and  the  swift  ball  ploughing  up  the  earth,  made 
huge  gaps  in  their  ranks.  Still  within  mnsket 
shot  of  each  other,  in  one  solid  wall,  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  same  resistless  barrier  of  steel,  those 
mighty  armies  marched  on,  straining  every  nerve 
to  outstrip  each  other. 

Bat  their  tired  limbs  were  to  be  rested— fbr 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  “battle  of  ma¬ 
noeuvres1'  Was  ended.  Mafmont  had  outgen¬ 
eraled  his  enemy,  and  Wellington  must  retreat 

The  6un  sank  behind  the  purple  mountains  of 
Contalpine,  and  spread  a  stream  of  effulgent 
light  over  the  valley  of  the  Duero,  while  the  dis¬ 
tant  Guarena,  covered  with  a  sultry  vapor  that 
caught  the  setting  rays,  seemed  to  spread  out  iu 
the  distance  like  a  golden  sea.  'Not  a  breath  of 
air  disturbed  the  silence  of  die  hour — not  a  sound 
was  heard  except  whenever  and  anon  the  music 
of  the  bands  floated  through  the  silent  air,  as 
they  played  some  stirring  march  to  cheer  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  soldiers. 

At  length  the  moon  appearing  in  Ml  splendor 
above  the  distant  mountains,  poured  her  flood  of 
tempered  light  upon  the  snow-white  tents  that 
covered  the  mountain  side,  and  the  tired  armieB 
slept.  Nothing  disturbed  the  quiet  of  that  mild 
and  beautiful  valley,  save  the  measured  tread  of 
the  sentinel.  Before  the  sun  rose  again,  the 
columns  of  die  French  were  in  motion,  in  order 
more  completely  to  outflank  the  foe.  The  trum¬ 
pets  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  English  squad¬ 
rons  poured  like  a  torrent  from  the  mountain- 
top,  and  rolled  their  vast  masses  Into  the  plain 
against  the  French  left.  Not  a  shot  was  fired. 
In  firm  and  close  array,  that  devoted  hand  re¬ 
ceived  the  rolling  flood  of  the  enemy ;  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  withstand  them.  Suddenly  the  drums 
beat,  and  the  heroic  M&rmOnt  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  brave  troops. 

“  Charge,  charge  l11  rang  in  dear  accents  over 
the  field.  Turning  to  Deroche,  Marmont  shout¬ 
ed,  “Tell  Monterean  to  bring  up  the  Hussars 
and  attack  the  English  right  l11 

Scarcely  had  be  said  It,  when  he  reeled  from 
his  saddle  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Him  to  whom 
he  had  spoken. 

The  heavy  tread  of  the  armies  as  they  again 
moved  to  battle  was  heard, — the  thnnder  Of  can¬ 
non  rolled  over  the  distant  Pyrenees,  arid  cov¬ 
eted  the  plain  on  which  more  than  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat.  Still, 
hour  after  hour, ‘the  impetuous Derorihe  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  by  the  side  Of  his  general. 
At  length  as  a  crash  of  arttUery  shook  the  cabin 
in  which  be  Bay,  the  wounded  *Mannon  t  Spoke : 


“  DeTOehe,  leave  me  1  Join  your  brave  feh 
lows  and  urge  theta  on  to  victory.  This  vOioC . 
which  should  have  steadied  our  ranks,  stud 
wrung  vfctbry  out  of  defeat,  is  not  heard  in  the 
conflict.  O  that  I  could  Use  this  good  sWorfl 
which  so  often  has  been  the  guiding  star  to  the 
|  thousands  who  have  erewded  after.  Bat  go,  I 
hear  the  bugles  sound  the  <&arge.” 

“And  leave  you  1  Never  1“  cried  the  nobk 
Cuirassier.  -* 

“  Go,  mid  leave  met11  repeated  the  general. 
“  I  am  but  a  wounded  worm.  I  command  you  1“ 

“Now,”  cried  the  general  of  horse,  as  he  left 
the  marshal,  “  Isabella  D'Aguilardbfldl  be  aveng¬ 
ed.”  As  he  mounted  his  steed  the  English  trass- 
pets  sounded  the  charge,  and  iti'the  next  moment 
the  scaifet' uniforms  of  the  British  moved  fear¬ 
lessly  down  against  die  dark  masses  of  the  French 
infantry.  But  there  was  a  counter  blast,  and 
before  its  echoes  had  died  away,  the  Imperial 
Guard  moved  over  the  plain.  One  form  towers 
in  the  rear  above  all  others.  It  is  that  of  the  gal- 
lantDeroche.  “  On,”  he  shouted,  and  the  ser¬ 
ried  cohorts  rush  upon  the  foe.  The  Onset  was 
terrible;  bayonet  crossed  bayonet,  and  the  clangs 
or  Of  steel,  as  they  Intermingled  in  such  wild 
Conflict,  was  heard  above  the  uproar  of  the  battle. 

Hie  struggle  was  long  and  fierce,  but  die 
charges  of  *  that  Old  Guard  were  of  no  avail. 
The  dauntless  Deroche  accompanied  fey  a  few  Of 
his  trusty  followers  made  straight  for  the  spot 
where  the  haughty  Stanley  stood  surrounded  by 
a  few  of  his  guards.  The  assassin  recognized 
him,  and  Ms  cheek  blanched  with  fear.  Without 
heeding  the  exhortations  of  his  comrades  he  fled. 
The  polished  helmets  and  breastplates  of  thfe 
two-horsemen  gleamed  in  the  light  as  they  flew 
onward.  The  body  Of  the  troops  was  quickly 
passed,  and  the  two  commanders  were  flying 
alone  over  the  field. 

Stanley  was  a  bold  rider,  and  well  mounted, 
and  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  start.  Keep¬ 
ing  to  die  water  cohrset  mad©  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Guarena,  he  turned  towards  the  Mils. 
For  ftiH  a  quarter  Of  an  Jour  he  urged'  his  steed 
at  full  speed*— now 1  galloping  up  a  tough  MB, 
now  forcing  hii  way  up  the  dry  bed  Of  a  moun¬ 
tain  totreut,  arid  now  descending  across  fertile 
plains  adorned  with  citrons  and  pomegranates. 
On  be  plunges,  but  he  hears  the  sharp  clicking 
of  Ms  pursuer's  steed  behind  him— end  nearer 
and  nearer  it  comes.  '  Now  h©  urges  his  charger 
through  ah  eminence  covered  with  tall  palmetto 
trees,  and  halts  for  on  iris  tout  to  look  back.  HO 
perceives  Ms  partner  scanping  the  plain  beneath 
him,  and  With  an  Imprecation  upon  Ms  Bps,  he 
phfogta  Ms  spurs  ftno  his  horse,  and  dashes 
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through  the  glow  of  myrtle  and  ilex*  Still 
the  flharp  rattling  greets  his  ear;  loader  it 
sounds  every  moment,  and  he  knows,  that  he 
most  torn  and  fight  for  his  life.  A  bold  rider 
and  a  noble  steed  are  upon  his  trail,  and  a  voice 
salutes  his  ear. 

“  Edward  Stanley,  tom  and  defend  thyself  1” 
The  pursuer  heeds  not,  bat  continues  to  urge 
his  panting  steed  along  the  ground.  “  Cowardly 
assassin,  tarn,  or  I'll  strike  thee  from  thy  saddle  I” 
The  degrading  epithet  effected  what  nothing 
else  could— and  turning  in  his  saddle,  his  face 
perfectly  livid  with  rage,  he  hissed  between  his 
teeth :  “  Fool, draw  1  1  fear  thee  not  It  was  that 
my  hand  might  not  be  stained  with  thy  blood, 
that  I  fled  before  thee  (” 

“  Traitorous  villain,  thy  miserable  pretences 
shall  not  avail  thee  now  1  Be  on  thy  guard  1” 
Both  were  excellent  swordsmen,  and  gave 
and  parried  with  equal  coolness  for  a  time,  until 
at  length  Deroche  began  to  press  his  foe..  Thick 
and  fast  foil  the  blows  upon  helmet  and  gorget. 
Both  had  drawn  blood  and  were  excited  to  the 
utmost,  when  the  Englishman,  determined  to  end 
the  fight  instantly,  raised  his  sword  to  strike 
the  flank  of  his  adversary’s  horse.  But  Derqcbe, 
by  the  aid  of  spur  and  bit,  evaded  the  murder¬ 
ous  thrust,  and  as  the  sword  descended,  dealt 
with  his  own  good  weapon  a  blow  upon  his  ad¬ 
versary,  which  severed  his  armor,  and  pierced 
his  back.  Mortally  wounded,  Stanley  reeled 
from  his  hone  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Deroche 
dismounted  and  gazed  into  the  faceof  his  dying  foe. 

“  Louis  Deroche,”  whispered  Stanley,  faint 
from  loss  of  blood,  "  I  have  deeply  wronged 
thee.  Thy  brother's  blood  which  stains  my  haqd 
cries  aloud  for  justice.  Say  that  you  forgive  me, 
and  then  I  may  die  happier}” 

“  Moat  readily  do  I  forgive  yon.  Would  that 
my  hand  had  been  stayed  1” 

The  dying  man’s  breath  came  quick,  and  with 
difficulty  he  said  : 

“  Lean  towards  me,  for  I  must  tell  thee  of  a 
more  fearful  deed,  while  yet  my  breath  remains!” 

“Speak  not  of  it  1  I  know  it  alii  Make  thy 
peace  with  God,”  answered  Deroche. 

“  Then  tell  her  that  in,  ray  dying  moments  I 
•repented  the  deed,  end  with  my  dying  words 
asked  forgiveness  1” 

As  he  spoke,  his  voice  grew  fainter— his.  head 
sank  back  upon  the  green  sward,  and  the  guilty 
spirit  left  its  earthly  tabernacle.  Mounting  his 
steed,  General  Deroche  gazed  for  a  moment  on 
the  corpse  of  his  face,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  rode 
away :  “My  vow  is  fulfilled,  and  Isabella  D’A- 
guilar  is  avenged  l”  Sorroafqlly  he  moved  back, 
through  the  scenes  which  bp  bad  passed  in  inch 


haste,  ner  checked  his  charger,  until  he  met  the 
retreating  column  of  his  countrymen,  defended 
by  his  brave  Cuirassiers.  The  battle  of  Sala¬ 
manca  had  been  lost,  but  the  oath  of  Deroche 
had  been  fulfilled. 

Peace  with  its  blessings  was  once  more  re¬ 
stored  to  sonny  Spain.  The  wind  once  more 
rustled  through  the  silken  tassels  of  the  ripening 
com  now  growing  in.  the  fair  villages  of  Castile. 

Brightly  the  light  shone  through  the  window 
of  an  old  Mooriahc&stie,  and  many  were  the  gal¬ 
lants  and  maidens  who  might  have  been  seen 
sauntering  among  the  newly  repaired  walks  and 
grottoes  of  the  court.  Lightly  the  gay  laugh 
echoed  among  the  arches  and  corridors  of  the 
lofty  hall.  The  hurrying  to  andfro  of  fair  maid¬ 
ens  betokens  the  approach  of  extraordinary  fes¬ 
tivities.  Every  one  seems  to  know  that  there  is 
to  be  a  wedding,  and  everybody  seems  happy  to 
know  that  Isabella  D ’Aguilar  is  to  be  wedded 
to  Louis  Deroche.  The  peasantry  of  Navaladid 
had  long  known  that  they  were  lovers.  *  *  * 

There  they  stood  in  a  balcony  adjoining,  look¬ 
ing  out  where  the  distant  Gnarena,  lighted  np 
by  the  silver  light  of  the  full  moon,  wound  its 
way  through  the  delicious  valley  of  the  Duero. 
Never  did  maiden  look  more  lovely  than  Isabella, 
as  she  stood  by  the  side  of  her  brave  and  band- 
some  lover.  With  a  look  beaming  with  love,  she 
gazed  into  his  countenance,  and  then  leaned  pen¬ 
sive  against  the  railing  of  the  balcony.  After 
gazing  for  a  moment  into  the  court  below,  and 
smiling  with  pleasure  at  the  gayety  of  its  occu¬ 
pants,  she  placed  her  jewelled  arm  in  her  lover’s 
and  they  proceeded  into  the  crowded  hall.  With 
happy  hearts  they  step  towards  the  altar  where 
stands  the  priest  of  the  most  holy  church,  and  in 
solemn  silence  their  hands  are  joined  together. 
Eagerly  the  joyous  peasantry  gathered  round  their 
lord  and  mistress,  and  many  were  the  thanks 
showered  upon  the  maiden  of  Navaladid  and  the 
gallant  Cuirassier  of  Salamanca.  It  was  a  joy¬ 
ous  scene. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  POSTAGE. 

A  young  gentleman,  having  occasion  to  write 
,a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,  sent  it  to  the 
office  by  a  German  lad  in  his  employ.  Having 
no  postage-stamp,  he  gave  him  three  cents  to 
pay  the  postage.  The  gentleman  received  a  re¬ 
ply  to  his  letter,  and  in  it  his  friend  requested 
that  when  h^  wrote  again,  if  he  had  no  stamps, 
to  send  the  letter  withont  pre  paying,  as  he  had 
no  idea  of  paying  fifteen  cents.postage  on  three 
poppers. .  The  truth  was  that  the  lad,  on  his 
way  to  the  office,  had  slipped  the  cents  into  the 
envelope  and  dropped  it  into  the  box. 
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w  l.  e.  awes. 

Thera  Mnr  wu  mi  earthly  dream 
6f  beauty  and  delight, 

That  laing'ed  not  too  eoon  wHh  eloade, 
As  aonn^i  with  the  night; 

That  hd«d  not  ftom  that  ftrad  heart, 
Where  onee  it  loved  tost*/. 

And  left  that  heart  more  desolate, 

Tor  haring  felt  its  stray. 

Thera  noter  wee  a  glad  bright  eye, 
jM  \t  me  dimme#  with  •team; 

Oaueed  hj  aneh  grfefe  a*  ever  doll 
The  ennehtne  of  oar  years. 

We  look  upon  the  sweeteet  flower— 

*Tls  withered  eoon,  and  gone; 

We  gaae  upon  a  star,  to  And 
Bat  darkness  where  it  shone. 

Thera  newer  was  a  noble  heart, 

A  mind  of  worth  and  power, 

That  had  not  In  IMS  changing  world, 
Pain,  misery,  fer  its  dower; 

The  lanxel  on  the  brow  hath  hid 
From  many  a  careless  eye, 

The  seoret  of  the  soul  within, 

Ite  blight  end  agony. 

There  hewer  was-  thera  cannot  be 
On  earth  a  precious  spring, 

Whose  waters  to  the  fevered  Up, 
Unfelttng  we  may  bring; 

All  ehangeth  on  this  troubled  shore, 
Or  peraeth  from  tbs  sight; 

0  for  that  world  whsra  Joy  and  psaeo 
Beign  as  sternal  light! 


MY  PA88EN6EE: 

—on,— 

15  ADYE5TDRE  WITH  TIE  B0UIB05  FUATES. 

VBOM  TVS  LOO-BOOK  OP  AM  OLD  SKIP- MAST**. 


BT  BTLVAf  US  COBB,  J*. 

Mr  ship  cleared  from  Liverpool,  and  I  waa 
bound  for  the  Indies.  In  the  cabin  I  had  some 
dozen  passengers,  most  of  whom  were  army 
officers  rho  hfedhetn  home  on  learve  of  absence. 
Beside,  these  J  had  a  widow  women  named  La- 
grand,  and  her  son,  whom  she  called  Walter. 
Walter  Legrand  was,  according  to  tha  register, 
ftre-and  twenty  yean  of  age.  He.  was  very 
slight  in  his  build,  or,  at  leaal,  he  ttenmd  so 
when  compared  with  the  stout  infStntry  officers 
who  surrounded  him ;  but  there  were  no  sign* 
of  feebleness  ahont  him.  He  waa  of  medium 
height*  and  smaller  than  the  ordinary  darn  of 
men..  His  hair  was  kmgand  early,  and  as  black 
as  might.  His  eyes  were  large  and  fell*  and 
4 


burned  Kkeorbs  of  light  set  in  jet  His  coun¬ 
tenance  was  very  pale*  and  the  brow,  which  was 
«wl  higher  and  filler  than  is  often  seen,  waa 
strongly  martrirri  by  the  blue  veins  which  stood 
boldly  out  upon  it  His  features  were  regular 
and  eminently  handsome— the  nose  prominent 
and  straight,  and  the  lips  very  thin  and  colorless. 
His  hands  were  small  and  as  delicate  aa  a  babe’s. 
His  whole  appearance  indicated  the  dose,  un¬ 
swerving  student,  and  I  think  he  had  the  least 
of  the  animal  man  in  his  phyalogtaomy  of  any  per¬ 
son  whom  I  have  ever  scan.  Mrs.  Legrand  must 
have  been  married  whfen  very  young,  for  die 
could  not  then  have  been  move  than  forty  years 
of  age,  and  ahe(  was  still  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
A  more  lovely  woman  is  seldom  seen.  Her 
hair  was  ef  a  golden  hue,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
made  for  the  abode  of  smiles  and  love,  though  is 
was  now  oftoner  sad  and  downcast.  Her  hoe- 
band  had  died  in  India,  and  she  was  going  out 
to  settle  his  estate,  she  having  an  only  brother 
still  there.  Her  hnaband  had  been  a  colon el  ef 
cavalry,  and  a  brave  and  honest  man. 

Mrs.  Legrand  had  one  female  servant  to  ac¬ 
company  her,  and  together  they  oocttpied  a 
small  state-room  which  she  had  fitted  op  with  my 
consent,  at  her  own  expense. 

We  found  Walter  to  be  a  very  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,.  though  be  was  reserved  and  sedate.  He 
could  oonverse  freely  on  subjects  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  and  at  times  he  was  startlingly  eloquent. 
For  one  I  enjoyed  his  conversation  much*  though 
I  sometimes  ncfticed  that  some  of  the  military 
passengers  were  inclined  to  wear  a  soeer  upon 
their  lips  when  he  went  deeply  into  moral 
philosophy. 

Matters  passed  on  quite  pleasantly  for  several' 
weeks.  To  be  sure,  at  times,  young  Legrand 
received  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  other 
passengers  which  1  thought  meant  instill,  and 
which  I  should  have  resented,  but  he  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  so  I  did  not  make  myself  uneasy. 
One  man  in  particular  seemed  to  dislike  the 
youth.  It  was  an  infantry  captain  named  Sav¬ 
age.  Ha  was  a  profane,  reckless  man,  and  he 
seemed  to  hate  Legrand  simply  because  he  was 
so  uahke  himself.  Legrand  never  laughed  nor 
even  smiled  at  any  of  his  profane,  vulgar  joins, 
but*  on  the  contrary,  plainly  showed  by  his 
looks  that  he  did  not  like  them. 

We  had  cleaied  tha  southern  capes  of  Africa, 
and  ware  standing  up  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
One  day  at  the  dianeirtable.  Captain  Savage  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  become  more  profene  than 
usual.  Heithsrof  the  females  were  present,  and 
he  lssmehed  out  into  a  ootnse  of  stories  and  jests 
which  were  indecent  in  the  extreme.  The  wine 
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circulated  freely,  and  hit  boon  companions  teem¬ 
ed  to  enjoy  the  sport  hugely.  Several  times  Le- 
grand  cast  a  reproving  glance  at  Savage,  and  the 
latter  noticed  it,  but  instead  of  becoming  more 
decent,  he  only  tried  the  harder  to  displease  and 
annoy  the  quiet  passenger. 

At  length  the  infantry  captain  became  so 
outrageously  profane  and  vulgar  that  Legrand 
would  stand  it  no  longer,  and  quickly  moving 
hit  chair  back,  he  arose  from  the  table  and  mov¬ 
ed  towards  the  deck. 

“  Come  back,  here/'  shouted  Savage. 

Bat  the  young  man  took  no  notice  of  him. 

“  Come  back,  I  say." 

Legrand  did  not  turn,  hat  witjh  a  steady  step 
he  kept  on  and  went  upon  deck. 

At  length  the  officers  finished  their  dessert, 
and  most  of  them  went  on  deck.  Savage  went 
np,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Legrand  standing  by 
the  weather  mizzen  rigging,  he  passed  over. 

“  Mr.  Legrand/'  he  said,  in  a  highly  pompous 
tone,  “  why  did  you  leave  the  dinner-table  1" 

“  Simply  because  I  wished  to,"  calmly  replied 
the  young  man. 

“  But  why  did  you  wish  to  leave  it !” 

“  That  is  a  question  I  choose  not  to  answer." 

“  But  I  choose  that  you  shall." 

“  0, 1  would  answer  it  with  pleasure,  if  I 
thought  it  would  benefit  yon  any  to  know ;  but 
I  fear  you  would  not  improve  upon  it  even  were 
I  to  tell  you." 

“Allow  me  to  be  the  judge.  Tell  me." 

“  Since  you  are  so  urgent,  I*  will  comply," 
returned  Legrand,  in  a  tone  perfectly  calm  and 
pleasant.  “  The  truth  is,  sir,  your  conduct  and 
speech  were  so  unpleasant,  that  I  suffered  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  so  I  chose  to  leave  you  with 
those  who  were  better  calculated  to  enjoy  or 
put  up  with  it." 

“Ah,"  uttered  the  captain,  while  his  cheek 
flashed,  -and  his  lip  trembled.  “And  may  be 
so  bold  as  to  inquire  what  part  of  my  conduct 
you  thought  unbecoming  a  gentleman  V’ 

“All  of  it,  sir." 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman?" 

“  I  have  said  no  such  thing.  I  have  simply 
answered  yonr  own  questions." 

“  But  you  have  intimated  that  my  conduct  was 
not  gentlemanly." 

“  Yes,  sir.  I  have  plainly  said  so." 

“Ah,  now  I  have  it.  I  shall  demand  satis 
faction  for  that.  You  shall  find,  sir,  that  bo  one 
calls  my  character  in  question  with  impunity." 

“  Then,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Legrand,  “  why 
will  you  not  endeavor  to  have  some  respeet  for 
sihe  feelings  of  others  1" 


“  I  have,  sir,  all  that  Is  necessary.  Do  yon 
suppose  that  I  care  for  yonr  sickening,  babyish, 
sofk  pated  piety  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  You  have 
insulted  me.  First  at  the  table — for  actions 
speak  as  well  as  words.  Your  leaving  as  yon 
did,  and  thus  interrupting  me  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrative,  was  a  gross  insult,  and  you  meant  it 
as  such." 

“  You  are  mistaken,  sir." 

“  You  lie,  sir !”  exclaimed  Savage,  now  fairly 
enraged  at  the  young  man's  perfect  coolness. 
“  You  did  mean  it  as  an  insult.  Now,  sir,  yon 
must  answer  for  it.  Yon  shall  answer  for 
it.  Will  you  take  the  sword  or  pistol  1" 

“  Neither,  sir.  Let  me  be  in  peace— that  is 
all  ask." 

“  You  wont  fight,  eh  V* 

f  No  sir." 

“  Now  will  you  ?" 

As  Savage  thus  spoke,  he  struck  the  young 
man  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  upon  the  cheek. 

“  Now  will  you  fight  1" 

Walter  Legrand  turned  as  pale  as  death,  bat 
not  a  nerve  ndr  muscle  moved.  In  a  moment 
more  the  blood  returned  to  bis  face,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  the  brutal  man  calmly  in  the  eye. 

“  Captain  Savage,"  he  at  length  said,  in  a 
low,  tomb  like  voice,  “  I  cannot  fight  you,  nor 
have  I  any  wish  to  do  it.  If  you  feel  happier  after 
what  you  have  done,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
emotion.  Yon  may  think  my  course  a  strange 
one,  but  I  have  no  explanation  to  make." 

“ Coward!"  hissed  the  brute. 

Again  that  deathly  patlor  spread  over  the 
young  man's  face,  and  I  could  see  that  the  nails 
of  his  fingers  were  fairly  eating  into  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  He  was  silent  bnt  a  moment,  and 
when  he  spoke  again,  it  was  in  the  same  calm, 
strange  tone : 

“  Captain  Savage,  leave  me,  sir.  I  have 
harmed  you  not,  and  now  I  am  in  the  possession 
of  my  senses.  Leave  me,  or  I  may  be  made  a 
madman." 

Savage  was  upon  the  point  of  saying  more 
when  I  interfered. 

“  Captain,"  said  I,  “  leuthis  subject  drop  now. 
You  are  wholly  in  the  fault,  and  I  will  see  the 
young  man  abused  no  more." 

“  l>o  yon  interfere  1"  exclaimed  Savage,  turn¬ 
ing  madly  towards  me. 

“I  do,"  I  returned,  “  and  I  mean  what  I  say. 
I  command  here,  and  you  will  be  wise  if  yon 
obey." 

“And  suppose  I  do  not  choose  to  obey  1" 

“  I  think  it  will  be  an  uncomfortable  experi¬ 
ment  for  you  to  try,"  was  thw  reply. 

Now  I  owe  to  Dame  Nature  some  thanks  for 
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having  given  me  a  frame  more  powerful  in  its 
physical  mould  than  she  ordinarily  bestows 
upon  her  mortal  children,  and  long  command  of 
turbulent  spirits  in  the  shape  of  refractory  sea¬ 
men,  had  given  me  not  only  a  decision  of  char¬ 
acter,  but  had  written  the  fact  pretty  plainly  on 
my  countenance.  Savage  looked  at  me  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  he  said,  with  rather  a  chop-fallen 
expression  of  countenance : 

“  O,  very  well.  You  are  captain,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  would  be  open  mutiny  to  resist  you.” 
And  with  that  he  walked  away. 

Now  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hoped  the  fellow 
would  have  shown  some  more  resistance,  for  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  knock  him  down  and 
put  him  in  irons;  but  I  was  disappointed; 
though,  upon  more  {aim  reflection,  of  course  I 
was  glad  affairs  turned  as  they  did. 

This  event  cast  a  sort  of  cloud  over  the  spirits 
of  the  passengers  for  several  days,  and  though 
Savage  refrained  from  most  of  his  profanity,  yet 
I  could  see  that  not  only  he,  but  the  others,  look¬ 
ed  upon  Walter  Legrand  os  a  coward.  The 
young  man  himself  seemed  to  notice  it,  for  he 
was  taciturn  and  sedate,  and  I  often  noticed  that 
his  eyes  drooped  before  the  gaze  of  others,  and 
that  his  lips  trembled. 

Early  one  morning  land  was  reported  upon 
the  larboard  bow.  I  knew  it  to  be  the  Bourbon 
Island.  The  wind  was  very  light,  the  ship  not 
making  more  than  three  knots  with  her  royals 
and  studding-sails.  About  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  we  saw  a  long  quiac-built  boat  or  rath¬ 
er  vessel — come  out  from  one  of  the  coves  of  the 
island.  I  levelled  my  glass  upon  the  craft,  and 
found  it  to  be  full  of  men.  There  were  seventy- 
five  at  least. 

“  Captain,  what  is  she  V*  asked  Savage,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  spot  where  I  stood. 

“  I  think  there  is  not  much  danger  in  setting 
her  down  for  a  pirate,”  I  replied.  “  I  have  heard 
that  there  were  a  nest  of  pirates  on  the  Bourbon 
Island,  and  I  think  we  are  likely  to  find  it  true.” 

“Pirates!”  uttered  Savage,  turning  pale. 
“  They  will  be  likely  to  be  ugly  customers,  wont 
they  1” 

*  Of  course  they  will.  They  certainly  out¬ 
number  us  three  to  one,  and  are  in  all  probability, 
all  of  them  stout,  reckless  fellows.” 

“  But  you  don't  think  they  will  follow  the  rule 
of  putting  all  their  prisoners  to  death,  do 
you  V* 

“  You  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I  can,” 
waa  my  reply ;  and  then  I  turned  to  the  men. 

I  could  see  that  Savage  was  much  frighten¬ 
ed,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  all  were  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  die  suspicious  boat.  The  pres¬ 


ence  of  a  pirate  is  not  a  pleasant  theme  for  any 
one,  and  more  especially  these  land  pirates,  for 
they  generally  make  it  a  practice  to  put  their 
prisoners  to  death,  so  that  their  haunts  may  not 
be  exposed. 

We  had  no  carriage-gun,  but  there  were  cut¬ 
lasses  and  pistols  enough  on  board  fer  the  crew, 
and  I  lost  no  time  in  arming  my  men.  All  told 
we  mustered  forty-one  men.  The  ship's  crew, 
including  myself,  made  twenty-nine,  and  there 
were  twelve  of  the  passengers,  though  I  knew 
not  whether  to  count  upon  Walter  Legrand  or 
not.  However,  he  could  fire  a  pistol,  and  that 
was  something.  By  the  time  I  had  made  these 
arrangements,  the  quiac  was  within  two  cables' 
lengths  of  us,  and  we  could  see  that  there  were 
nearly  eighty  men  on  board  of  her — not  so  great 
odds  as  we  had  at  first  supposed,  but  still  two 
to  one  against  us.  We  could  see,  too,  that  they 
were  all  of  them  powerful  looking  fellows,  and 
of  all  shades  and  complexions — some  of  them 
white,  some  red,  some  brown  and  some  black. 

I  arranged  the  men  close  to  the  bulwark  with 
what  muskets  we  could  muster,  and  then  turn¬ 
ed  to  see  if  Legrand  was  upon  deck.  He  stood 
by  the  cabin  companion-way  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  with  two  superbly  mounted  pistols 
stuck  in  his  belt.  The  sword  I  had  not  seen  be¬ 
fore,  and  of  course  I  judged  that  it  must  be  his 
own.  It  was  broad  and  heavy,  of  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  polish,  and  mounted  in  a  hilt  of  gold  and 
precious  stones'.  I  was  for  the  moment  chained 
to  the  scene.  The  youth  looked  most  strangely. 
His  face  was  yet  pale  and  calm,  but  its  expres¬ 
sion  was  changed — wonderfully  changed.  The 
fire  of  his  eyes  was  deep  and  intense,  and  the 
usual  sedate,  melancholy  expression  had  given 
place  to  a  sort  of  exultant,  smiling  satisfaction. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him.  I  saw  that  he  stood  over 
the  place  where  his  mother  had  found  refuge. 

By  this  time  the  quiac  was  nearly  alongside. 
I  waited  until  the  moment  for  pistol  shooting 
came,  and  then  I  gave  the  order  to  fire.  There 
was  a  long,  wild  yell  from  the  boat,  and  on  the 
next  moment  she  struck  our  side,  and  the  pirates 
began  to  clamber  up  our  rigging.  Our  shot  had 
not  done  much  execution,  for  nearly  all  who  had 
sat  in  the  quiac  leaped  for  the  ship.  We  beat 
them  back  as  well  as  we  could,  but  they  began 
to  gain  upon  us,  and  at  length  my  men  gave  way. 
I  urged  them  all  I  could,  but  the  bloody  pirates 
came  on  in  such  wild  fury  that  to  stay  them 
seemed  impossible. 

Savage  fell  back  to  the  poop,  and  his  com¬ 
panions  followed  him.  The  pirates  struck  down 
three  of  my  men,  and  the  rest  fell  back  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  u&kr  By  a  hasty  count  I 
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made  out  that  there  were  about  seventy  of  the 
enemy,  and  we  had  thirty-eight  left.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  mutual  suspension  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  The  pirates  had  all  gained  the  deck — 
all  that  were  alive,  and  their  chieftain  stepped 
out  in  front  of  them.  He  was  a  Spaniard,  but 
spoke  English  well. 

"  Do  you  surrender  your  ship  V*  he  asked. 

"Of  course  we  surrender,"  spoke  Savage, 
seeing  that  I  hesitated.  "  We  may  receive  quar¬ 
ter  it  we  surrender  quietly.” 

"  Never  /”  spoke  a  calm,  dear  voice,  and  on 
turning  we  beheld  Walter  Legrand.  "  Never!” 
he  repeated,  while  his  dark  eye  flashed  proudly. 
"  Are  we  Englishmen  f” 

I  saw  that  these  words  produced  a  wonderful 
effect  upon  my  crew,  and  so  they  did  upon  the 
other  passengers,  and  I  must  confess  that  they 
went  to  my  heart  with  a  nerving  power.  Only 
Captain  Savage  seemed  to  dislike  them.  Upon 
him  they  seemed  to  grate  harshly. 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Legrand  came  upon  deck. 
She  had  heard  her  son's  voice,  and  perhaps  she 
thought  he  was  in  danger. 

"  Santa  Maria !  that  is  my  prize,"  exd aimed 
one  who  seemed  to  be  second  in  command  among 
the  pirates,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  beautiful 
woman. 

"No,  no,  by  San  Paulo,  she's  mine!"  cried 
the  chieftain,  and  as  he  spoke  he  started  towards 
the  spot  where  the  widowed  mother  stood.  His 
lieutenant  followed  him,  and  so  did  several  of  the 
others. 

"  Stand  back !"  said  Walter. 

"  Out,  boy— or  die !" 

Thus  spoke  the  pirate  leader,  but  he  spoke  no 
more,  for  the  young  man's  sword  swept  the  air 
like  lightning,  and  the  villain's  head  was  cleft  in 
twain.  Another  stroke,  and  the  lieutenant  shar¬ 
ed  the  same  fate. 

"  Now,  men  of  England,  show  the  blood  of 
your  proud  nation !" 

Every  man  heard  those  words,  for  they  were 
like  bugle  notes— clear,  and  ringing,  and  distinct. 
I  remember  how  Legrand  looked  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  He  had  just  forced  his  mother  below 
When  he  spoke,  and  then  he  turned  upon  the 
Crew.  His  head  was  up,  his  teeth  set,  his  finely 
chiselled  nostrils  distended,  and  his  eyes  literally 
emitting  sparks  of  fire.  He  dashed  like  a  light¬ 
ning  shaft  among  the  foe,  and  we  all  followed 
him.  Ever  and  anon  I  could  distinguish  his 
form  amid  the  smoke— for  there  were  many  pis¬ 
tols  fired — and  I  could  see  the  flash  of  his  bright 
blade  where  it  was  not  covered  with  blood.  I 
fought  with  all  my  might — and  so  did  all  my 
men.  Savage  fought,  too,  but  1 m  did  not  seek 


places  of  danger,  rather  seeming  to  keep  his 
back  against  the  bulwarks. 

Ever  and  anon  the  flash  of  Walter's  sword 
would  catch  my  eye,  and  I  failed  not  to  see  a  man 
fall  when  it  descended.  My  own  men  looked  to 
him  as  their  leading  spirit,  and  I  did  not  feel 
offended.  I  rather  felt  proud  of  him.  How 
could  I  help  it  ?  The  very  genius  of  Man  seem¬ 
ed  to  sit  within  him.  It  was  almost  a  miracle 
how  he  sweptaway  the  foul  villains  from  before 
him.  At  length  die  deck  began  to  grow  thin  of 
standing  men,  and  streams  of  blood  were  flow¬ 
ing  towards  the  scuppers.  I  reached  Legrand’s 
side,  and  I  saw  stout  men  flee  from  before  him. 
I  saw  his  arm  move,  and  I  saw  another  pirate 
fall. 

Then  a  cry  broke  upon  our  ears.  It  was  a 
cry  for  quarter,  for  mercy.  The  fighting  ceased, 
and  the  living  pirates  were  huddled  together  in 
the  starboard  gangway  and  disarmed.  They 
numbered  eleven  men !  My  next  work  was  to 
count  my  own,  and  I  found  eighteen  of  them, 
and  nine  of  the  infantry  officers.  In  the  centre 
of  the  quarter-deck  stood  Walter  Legrand.  He 
was  leaning  upon  his  sword,  and  a  tiny  stream  of 
blood  trickled  down  its  faithful  blade  and  made 
a  dark  pool  upon  the  deck  about  its  point.  He 
was  still  calm  and  serene,  but  the  old  look  of 
sedate  melancholy  had  once  more  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  countenance. 

"Captain  Favor,"  he  said,  addressing  me, 
"can  you  take  care  of  the  prisoners  1” 

I  quickly  answered  him,  "  yes." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  and  comfort  my 
mother.  She  may  be  anxious." 

The  prisoners  were  put  in  irons,  and  placed  in 
safe  confinement,  and  then  we  sat  to  work  and 
cleared  up  the  deck..  All  hands  turned  work¬ 
men,  and  ere  long  the  dead  were  sewed  up  in  old 
sails  and  buried  in  the  deep,  blue  sea— friend  and 
foe  together.  There  were  but  few  wounded 
men.  Such  as  there  were,  however,  were  pro¬ 
perly  cared  for. 

That  evening,  when  we  sat  down  to  supper, 
no  one  could  have  told,  from  the  appearance  of 
Walter  Legrand,  that  anything  unusual  had  hap¬ 
pened.  He  met  us  with  that  same  calm  smile  of 
recognition,  and  his  face  wore  that  same  look  of 
unobtrusive,  modest  reserve.  The  meal  was 
eaten  mostly  in  silence.  I  could  see  that  the 
other  officers  gazed  upon  the  youth  with  looks  of 
admiring  wonder,  and  even  Captain  Savage  was 
humbled  and  awed. 

Legrand  saw  the  looks  that  were  cast  upon 
him,  and  he  knew  well  what  they  meant.  After 
he  had  finished  his  supper  he  wiped  his  lips,  and 
we  knew  from  his  movements,  that  he  was  going 
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to  (peak.  A  pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop 
at  that  moment 

“  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  while  a  slight  trem- 
nlousness  was  manifest  in  his  nether  lip.  “  Ton 
all  know  what  has  passed  since  I  came  on  board  j 
this  ship,  and  I  shall  not  recount  the  painfhl 
tale.  I  have  heard  the  word  4  coward*  and  I 
have  not  resented  it,  and  had  not  this  day’s 
events  come  to  pass,  I  should  not  have  made  the 
explanation  which  1  am  now  about  to  make,  for  ' 
it  might  only  have  been  received  as  the  hollow 
excuse  of  one  who  dared  not  fight.  Ton  have 
some  of  you  heard  of  my  father.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  and  a  good  officer,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  he  had  a  difficulty  with  a  brother  officer, 
and  he  accepted  the  challenge  to  fight  a  duel. 
He  met  his  companion  upon  the  field,  and  he 
fell.  He  had  marched  boldly  up  to  the  cannon’s 
mouth  for  his  beloved  country,  and  his  life  was 
spared  that  his  bosom  friend  might  take  it.  My 
mother  heard  the  sad  story.  She  knew  my  hot 
blood — she  knew  I  was  my  father’s  child,  and 
•he  feared  for  me.  She  drew  my  head  upon  her 
grief-laden  bosom,  and  asked  me  to  promise  her 
that  I  would  never  give  nor  receive  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat,  and  that  I  would  never  lend 
my  countenance  or  assistance  to  the  same  in  the 
capacity  of  a  friend.  I  made  the  promise,  and 
sealed  it  with  a  vow,  and  a  mother’s  prayer  went 
up  that  I  might  be  true  to  it.  Gentlemen,  you 
know  all  now." 

There  was  a  tear  in  his  eye,  but  he  turned 
quickly  aw ij  and  went  on  deck. 

For  some  moments  after  he  had  gone,  there 
was  a  death-like  stillness. 

44  Gentlemen,"  uttered  Savage,  starting  quickly 
from  his  seat, 44  follow  me  on  deck." 

He  started  for  the  ladder,  and  we  all  went 
after  him.  Legrand  stood  by  die  lee  quarter- 
railing,  and  S..vage  moved  quickly  to  him. 

44  Mr.  Legrand,"  said  the  humbled  officer,  in 
a  trembling,  but  frank  tone,  44 1  have  wronged 
you  most  deeply,  and  here,  before  all  the  living 
witnesses  of  my  error,  I  ask  your  pardon.  Forgive 
me,  sir,  and  I  will  never  do  such  wrong  again.’’, 

Walter  took  the  proffered,  hand,  and  while 
tears  trembled  upon  his  dark  lashes,  he  replied : 

44  Captain  Savage,  most  joyfully  do  I  accede 
to  your  request.  Let  the  past  be  forgotten,  sir, 
and  may  its  darkness  be  more  than  obliterated  by 
the  friendship  of  this  hour." 

The  temptation  could  not  be  resisted:  My 
first  mat^  a  noble-hearted  sailor,  threw  up  his  cap 
and  called  out  for  three  cheers.  And  they  were 
given — three  times  three— for  the  noble  youth 
who  had  not  only  been  the  direct  agent  of  saving 
our  ship  and  crew,  but  who  also  had  the  moral 


courage  to  do  his  whole  duty,  even  though  it 
brought  out  the  jeer  and  scoff  of  companions 
against  him. 

The  widowed  mother  had  followed  her  son  on 
deck,  and  she  had  seen  all  that  had  transpired, 
and  never  shall  I  forget  the  strange  look  that 
dwelt  upon  her  countenance  as  she  clasped  her 
hands  and  raised  her  streaming  eyes  towards 
heaven.  It  was  a  look  of  such  joyful  pride  and 
ardent. gratitude  as  words  cannot  tell. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  Calcutta  without 
ftirther  trouble,  and  from  that  evening  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  I  heard  not  a  profane  word  nor  ribald 
jest  fall  from  Captain  Savage’s  lips.  He  was  a 
better  and  a  happier  man.  Walter  Legrand  was 
urged  most  strongly  to  join  the  army,  but  his 
love  for  his  mother  restrained  him.  He  settled 
his  father’s  business,  and  he  and  his  mother  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  me.  Three '  years  after 
that  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  from  his  native 
borough,  and  no  man  can  enjoy  more  exten¬ 
sively  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellows 
than  does  he ;  but  I  know  that  all  the  honors 
which  men  can  heap  upon  him  can  never  take 
that  place  in  his  heart  and  love  which  is  filled  by 
the  gratitude  and  trusting  confidence  of  his  own 
dear  mother. 


DROMEDARY-RIDING. 

I  found  dromedary-riding  not  at  all  difficult. 
One  sits  on  a  very  lofty  seat,  with  his  feet  cross¬ 
ed  over  the  animal’s  shoulders,  or  resting  on  his 
neck.  The  body  is  obliged  to  rock  backward 
and  forward,  on  account  of  the  long  swinging 
gait,  and  as  there  is  no  stay  or  fulcrum  except  a 
blunt  pommel,  around  which  the  legs  are  cross¬ 
ed,  some  little  power  of  equilibrium  is  necessary ! 
My  dromedary  was  a  strong,  stately  beast,  of  a 
light  cream  color,  and  so  even  in  gait  that  it 
would  bear  the  Arab  test:  that  is,  one  might 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee  while  going  on  a  full  trot, 
without  spilling  a  drop.  I  found  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  use  of  the  Oriental  costume.  My 
trowsers  allowed  the  legs  perfect  freedom  of  mo¬ 
tion,  and  I  soon  learned  so  many  different  modes 
of  crossing  those  members,  that  no  day  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  rising  and  kneeling 
of  the  animal  is  hazardous  at  first,  as  his  long 
legs  double  together  like  a  carpenter's  rule,  and 
yon  are  thrown  backwards  and  then  forwards, 
and  then  backwards  again,  but  the  trick  of  it  is 
soon  learned.  The  soreness  and  fatigue  of  which 
many  travellers  complain  I  never  felt,  and  I  at¬ 
tribute  much  of  it  to  the  Frank  dress.  I  rode 
from  eight  to  ten  hours  a  day,  read,  and  even 
dreamed  in  the  saddle,  and  was  at  night  as  un¬ 
wearied  as  in  the  morning. — Bayard  Taylor, 
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BT  MBS.  M,  E.  ROBINSON. 


“  It  *8  about  time  to  give  up  trying,  and  yield 
to  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  tide  of  ill 
luck  sets  against  me  harder  than  ever.  Really, 
brother  John,  I  cannot  stem  the  current  much 
longer.” 

"  What  has  happened  now?" 

“  You  remember  the  handsome  bay  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  weeks  since  ?" 

“  Yes." 

“  He  had  a  slight  lameness  in  one  of  his  feet." 

“  Yes." 

“  Well,  the  trouble  has  been  increasing,  until 
the  animal  is  a  complete  cripple,  and  quite  unfit 
to  use.  I  s 'pose  I  ought  to  have  expected  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind ;  it's  always  my  luck.  You 
know  I  can  never  buy  anything  without  being 
cheated,  or  do  anything  like  other  people.  I  was 
evidently  born  under  a  bad  star.  With  some 
folks,  everything  works  well  without  any  appar¬ 
ent  effort  on  their  part.  Neighbor  Jones  bought 
some  railroad  stock  that  paid  him  eight  per  cent, 
right  straight  along.  Well,  I  went  and  pur¬ 
chased  some  stocks,  too,  and  the  result  is,  that  I 
will  sell  out  to-day  at  twenty-five  per  cent.  Last 
year  Job  Smith  went  into  the  hop  business ;  he 
raised  a  large  field,  and  disposed  of  every  pound 
at  a  handsome  profit.  This  season  I  cut  some 
two  or  three  thousand  poles,  and  tried  it  on  a 
large  scale.  What  is  to  come  of  it  ?  Why,  of 
course,  hops  have  taken  a  turn,  and  wont  pay 
the  cost  of  raising.  Mr.  Thompson  got  his  house 
insured  a  few  nights  before  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  Ten  days  after  the  disaster  he  got  every 
cent  of  the  insurance.  I  went  and  insured  with 
the  P.  T.  W.  Company.  When  my  corn  barn 
was  burned,  containing  much  value  in  various 
kinds  of  grain,  instead  of  receiving  the  amount 
of  the  insurance,  a  rumor  reached  me  that  the 
concern  had  failed,  which  report  was  confirmed 
by  the  first  newspaper  that  I  happened  to  take 
up. 

“La9t  spring  I  planted  my  potatoes  on  a  hill, 
and  the  dry  weather  parched  up  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  crop.  This  season  I  planted  them  on 
a  piece  of  low  bottom-land,  and  the  rains  wash¬ 
ed  them  out  It's  always  my  luck.  You  know 
that  corn  has  been  a  good  yield  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  always  been  marketable.  I 
have  usually  never  tried  to  grow  any  except  for 
my  own  use,  but  this  year  I  thought  I'd  try  it, 
and  so  put  in  five  acres.  I  was  a  fool  for  doing 
it.  A  person  of  my  hard  experience  might  have 
known  better.  Just  as  though  I  could  raise 


com  1  Just  as  though  I  could  do  anything  suc¬ 
cessfully  1  I  can't  sneeze  like  other  folks,  or 
blow  my  nose  without  setting  it  to  bleeding! 
My  com  is  scarcely  out  of  the  silk ;  there  has 
been  a  heavy  frost,  and  it  will  be  hardly  decent 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  That's  my  luck.  It's  just 
so  with  my  beans— the  frost  has  got  them,  too. 
Something  will  happen  to  me  next.  I  shall 
break  my  arm,  or  my  leg,  or  choke  myself  with 
a  piece  of  meat.  Then  again,  if  I  was  going  to 
die,  I  s'pose  it  would  rain,  or  thunder,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  I've  no  doubt  my  grave 
will  be  full  of  water  wheu  I’m  buried.  That's 


my  luck— it  wont  leave  me — it'll  follow  as  long 
as  there's  anything  left  of  me.  .  It  commenced 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  was  late  at  school,  caught 
whispering,  throwing  paper  balls,  pinching  the 
boys,  making  wry  faces  at  the  master,  carrying 
on  pantomimic  correspondence  with  the  girls, 
and  forever  and  eternally  an  eligible  candidate 
for  a  thrashing.  The  big  boys  used  to  beat  me, 
and  the  little  ones  stone  me.  I  never  got  the 
medal  but  once,  and  then  I  lost  it  before  I  got 
home,  for  which  I  was  maltreated  the  next  day 
by  the  double-fisted  master.  When  I  got  large 
enough  to  go  courting,  some  fellow  was  sure  to 
get  the  girl  I  wanted,  or  the  one  I  wanted  was 
sure  to  give  me  the  mitten.  I  was  confounded 
bashfnl,  and  was  laughed  at  because  I  didn’t  ap¬ 
pear  natural  in  company.  My  work  was  found 
fault  with.  The  tailor  couldn't  fit  me  to  a  coat. 
If  I  rode  out,  I  got  tipped  over,  or  run  away 
with.  When  I  got  a  situation,  I  was  sure  to  of¬ 
fend  my  employers.  I  couldn't  go  in  swimming 
without  having  the  cramp,  or  go  hunting  with¬ 
out  being  mistaken  for  a  goose,  kicked  over  by 
the  recoil  of  my  gun,  bursting  it  up  by  over¬ 
loading,  or  hurting  somebody  in  some  way.  It's 
always  my  luck.” 

“  You  owe  your  luck  all  to  yourself,"  said  his 
brother  John. 

"Certainly;  I  expected  you'd  say  so;  you 
always  do." 

“  You  were  ever  wanting  in  forethought,"  add¬ 
ed  brother  John,  mildly.  “  You  never  calculated 
chances,  or  made  provisions  for  contingencies. 
When  a  mere  lad,  you  would  undertake  a  piece 
of  work  without  knowing  what  you  were  doing. 
You  have  been  a  kind  of  unconscious  sleep¬ 
walker  since  the  day  of  your  birth.  You  appear 
to  be  dreaming  most  of  the  time.  You  don't 
reach  conclusions  by  a  logical  process,  but  jump 
and  flounder  at  them,  or  never  reach  them  at  all. 
So  far  as  cause  and  effect  are  concerned,  you  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  both.  The  philosophy 
of  the  processes  of  Nature  appears  strange  to 
yon.  If  a  shower  comes  up  suddenly,  you  rath- 
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er  imagine  it  wit  gotten  u#on  purpose  to  wot 
your  lond  of  hay.  If  theseason  it  too  dry  or 
too  hot,  it  it  jott  the  tamo-  *R  on  your  aooeunt. 
Why,  man,  Nature  it  at  impartial  at  the  can  be, 
and  cares  no  more  about  yoa,  individually,  than 
the  does  about  a  grasshopper.  Do  yon  suppose 
the  would  step  out  of  her  course  to  do  jou  a 
patty  piece  of  spite  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it— the  works 
for  the  good  of  aUL  But  you  appear  profoundly 
ignorant  of  it.  Your  continued  ill  luck  hat  its 
origin  in  your  own  organisation.  Yon  proceed 
without  method,  and  do  not  govern  yourself  by 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Before  planting  hops, 
you  should  have  informed  yourself  whether  the 
market  was  surfeited ;  and  as  for  corn,  you  put 
it  in  too  late,  and  on  that  part  of  your  farm 
which  is  first  affected  by  frost.  Perhaps  you 
may  remember  that  I  predicted  a  poor  crop 
while  you  were  planting.  But  why  did  I  ven¬ 
ture  such  a  prediction  ?  Simply  because  circum¬ 
stances  warranted  it— circumstances  that  entire¬ 
ly  escaped  your  otjgeryation ;  and  in  fact  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  affect  your  luck  are  unnoted.' 
Why  it  is  that  you  do  not  profit  by  experience, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  When  you  got 
insured,  you  took  your  policy  from  a  humdrum, 
ricketty-racketty  company.  You  were  in  similar 
fault  when  you  bought  the  bay  horse.  A  slight 
examination  of  his  foot  would  have  satisfied  you 
that  his  lameness  was  incurable ;  but  the  animal 
looked  well,  the  owner  told  you  it  was  ‘all 
right,1  and  so  a  fool  and  his  money  were 
parted." 

“  That's  comforting  I"  muttered  the  man  of  ill 
luck. 

“And  th$  identical  state  of  things  prevailed 
when  you  bought  into  the  Vermont  Central  Rail¬ 
road,"  continued  brother  John.  “  Jones  bought 
stock  on  the  Boston  and  Worcester,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  up  and  pays  good  dividends.  I  couldn't 
help  laughing  when  I  heard  what  you'd  been  do¬ 
ing.  Why,  anybody  but  an  unitcky  man  would 
know  better.  You  wouldn't  have  caught  your 
wife  doing  such  a  foolish  thing.  All  the  women 
and  children  in  tbs  neighborhood  are  better  post¬ 
ed  about  railroad  stocks  than  you  seem  to  be. 
There’s  no  use  in  talking,  though ;  it's  always 
your  luck.  Age  has  now  so  orept  upon  you, 
that  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  outgrow  your  thought¬ 
lessness  and  want  of  method.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  yon  will  plod  on  In  the  old  track. 
You  work  hard  enough  with  your  hands,  bat 
don’t  do  head-work  enough  for  a  baby.  Just 
make  one  strong  effort,  my  good  brother.  It 
will  be  up-bill  business,  but  possibly  you  may 
come  to  your  senses  enough  to  complain  less  of 
?our  ill  fortune." 


«  That'll  do,  brother  John,"  said  the  grum¬ 
bler,  with  something  like  a  smile.  “  I'm  in  for  a 
Mowing  up  when  I  mention  my  troubles.  It's 
always  my  luck." 

And  so  the  brothers  parted,  one  a  little  more 
thoughtful  than  when  they  met,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  other  was  any  wiser,  or  in  a 
more  promising  way  to  improve — for  he  had 
often  heard  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  before. 
Probably  he  will  continue  to  be  an  unmethodical 
person  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  and,  grumbling 
in  the  old  fashion,  say,  “  It’s  always  my  lock  1" 


MALIBRAN. 

Malibran's  nervous  temperament  and  ro¬ 
mantic  turn  of  feeling  inspired  her  with  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  flowers.  During  her  perform¬ 
ance  of  Desdemona,  on  the  evening  of  her  bene¬ 
fit,  she  betrayed  her  fondness  for  flowers  in  a  sin¬ 
gular  way.  When  Desdemona  lay  dead  on  the 
stage,  and  the  Moor,  in  his  frenzied  grief,  was 
preparing  to  inflict  upon  himself  the  blow  which 
was  to  lay  him  prostrate  at  her  side,  Madame 
Malibran,  fearing  the  destruction  of  the  bouquets 
and  wreaths  which  lay  scattered  round  her,  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  a  low  tone  of  t  voice :  “  Take  care  of 
my  flowers.  Do  not  crush  my  flowers."  There 
resided  in  Naples  at  one  time  a  poor  hairdresser, 
who  vainly  struggled  to  obtain  a  scanty  liveli¬ 
hood.  Madame  Malibran  sent  for  him,  and  de¬ 
sired  him  to  attend  daily  to  dress  her  hair,  for 
which  she  payed  him  most  extravagantly.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  she  would  undo  all  his  curl¬ 
ing  and  plaiting,  and  again  go  through  the  oper- 
tion  of  having  her  hair  dressed  by  another  coiff¬ 
eur.  Some  friends  remarked  that  she  gave  her¬ 
self  a  great  deal  of  useless  trouble,  and  suggest¬ 
ed  that  as  she  only  employed  the  poor  hairdress¬ 
er  for  charity,  it  would  be  better  to  give  him 
money  for  doing  nothing.  “  O,  no,"  replied  she, 
“  he  is  poor  but  proud ;  he  thinks  he  earns  the 
money,  and  consequently  feels  no  humiliation  in 
taking  it.  To  receive  reward  is  gratifying ;  to 
accept  charity  is  degrading.  Besides,  when  he 
hears  my  head-dress  praised,  be  believes  it  to  be 
his  handywork,  and  feels  proud  of  his  talents. 
To  confer  sueh  happiness  is  worth  nearly  any 
sacrifice." 

One  day  an  intimate  Mend  accused  her  of  be¬ 
ing  generally  too  in  the  opening  scenes  of 
her  characters ;  her  reply  was  carious.  “  I  look 
upon  the  heads  m  the  pit  as  one  great  mass  of 
wax  candles ;  if  I  were  to  light  them  all  up  at 
once,  they  would  waste  and  soon  bum  out.  But, 
by  lighting  gradually,  I  obtain  in  time  a  brilliant 
illnminatioa.  My  system  is  to  light  up  the  pub- 

lio  by  degrees."— Afurico/  World. 
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THE  CONVERTS  ADDRESS  TO  H&AI/FH. 


BT  J.  ALFORD. 


Oft  on  th«  mountain's  ragged  side. 

Where  rocks  on  rooks  autfettfo  ride, 

I’re  sought  thj  beeateoas  tern; 

I’ve  found  thee  in  the  nie  below, 

Sparkling  midst  heaps  of  drifted  snow, 

And  in  the  wintry  storm. 

AgsiU)  when  summer's  milder  reign 
Has  clad  in  varied  ohorms  the  plain, 

She  lores  in  streanp  to  lare ; 

Oft  plunging  from  the  river's  side, 

While  aephyrs  rippled  o’er  Its  tide, 

I’ve  found  thee  in  the  wave. 

But  when  I  made  the  town  my  choice, 
Lured  for  a  time  by  folly’s  vctoe, 

In  search  of  vain  renown ; 

Through  all  my  limbs  disorder  spread, 
While  feverish  dreams  and  aching  head, 
Soon  told  me  health  was  flown. 

But,  dissipation,  hence  adieu! 

The  tavern  feast,  the  motley  crew, 

No  more  have  charms  for  me ; 

The  gay  debauch  can  please  no  more, 

The  drunken  riot,  midnight  roar, 

The  song,  the  catch,  the  glee. 

Henceforth  to  rural  haunts  I  go, 

Through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  snow, 
Thy  smiles  again  to  share ; 

And  thou,  as  well  known  scenes  I  hall, 
Fresh  strength  with  every  breath  exhale, 
Once  more  shall  be  my  care. 


THE  ARTIST’S  STRATAGEM* 


BT  MBS.  X.  A.  DENISON. 


"And  now/*  cried  Frank  Lemington,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  a  little  mean,  dilapidated  sofa, 
"  I  am  for  the  first  time  penniless.  Not  able  to 
get  a  mouthful  of  bread,  upon  my  sacred  honor. 
Bell !  what  shall  I  sell  ?”  he  ejaculated,  as  if  inre¬ 
ply  to  some  suggestion  made  by  his  interior  self; 
"  what  in  fact  is  there  to  sell  ?  That  old  borean 
I  paid — amazing  sum,  fifty  cents  for ;  no  secret 
springs  in  it  either*  Wonder  what  it  would 
bring  now  ?  Here’s  a  sofa,  valued  thirty-seven 
and  a  half,  and  that  old  chest,  relic  of  my  theat¬ 
rical  foolery,  contains  a  wardrobe  that  no  living 
soul  bat  myself  could  wear— and  that  only  for 
ftree,”  he  continued,  rising  and  pacing  the  floor. 

The  large,  old  apartment  did  look  cheerless 
without  a  fire.  To  be  sure  there  was  a  bright 
imitation  of  yellow  blare  and  sombre  smoke  over 
the  fireplace,  with  its  blaek  hearth,  bat  it  was, 
"das,  painted,  thongh  by  such  a  genial  heart  it 
almost  given  heat  to  the  canvass, 
jxe  were  many  pictures  scattered  about — 


several  plaster  casts  artistically  arranged,  brash¬ 
es,  palette  pencils  laid  in  confusion  on  the  floor 
and  table— an  easel  stood  in  the  best  light  the 
room  afforded,  a  few  chairs  leaned  stiffly  against 
the  unpapered  walls. 

Frank  Lemington  had  straggled  with  poverty 
all  his  life,  he  had  been  wild,  bat  not  dissolute ; 
a  dishonorable  action  had  never  stained  his  rep¬ 
utation.  With  real  genius,  yet  no  means  of 
study,  he  had  produced  some  incomparable  por¬ 
traits— but  unknown  and  penniless,  he  cOnld  get 
bat  few  orders.  He  had  onoe  strutted  on  the 
stage,  and  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  histrion¬ 
ic  honors  he  might  have  attained,  had  not  a  sin¬ 
gular  pain  forewarned  him  that  the  stretch  of  his 
vocal  powers  was  too  much  for  him,  coupled  aS 
it  was  with  his  labor  as  an  artist. 

Still  he  was  miserably  poor,  spite  of  his  coura¬ 
geous  exclamation  which  he  omitted  not  morn¬ 
ing  or  night.  "  I’ll  be  a  great  painter— I’ll  be 
something  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all.” 

Frank  was  supperless  and  therefore  hungry. 
His  only  acquaintance  in  the  city  had  gone  out 
of  town — and  what  young  man  of  spirit  would 
get  trusted  for  a  supper  ?  Zounds !  to  long  for 
a  piece  of  bread !  It  was  too  had! 

He  pat  on  his  hat,  wrapped  his  cloak  grandly 
over  his  threadbare  garments,  and  passed  out  into 
the  entry,  walking  slowly.  On  the  leading  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  be  met  the  old  widow  lady 
of  Whom  he  hired  his  room,  and  owing  only  one 
week’s  rent,  boldly  wished  her  a  good  evening. 
She  was  a  lady-like  woman,  and  rarely  spoke  to 
her  boarders,  bat  to-night  she  felt  commu¬ 
nicative. 

"  We’re  fixing  for  a  party,  Mr.  Lemington, 
and  if  we  might  have  the  honor  of  your  compa¬ 
ny,  I’m  sura  my  daughter  and  myself  will  be 
much  pleased.-” 

"  Tour  daughter !”  said  Frank,  standing  still 
for  a  moment,  with  one  foot  on  the  lower  stair, 
"  I  was  not  awarffyou  had  a  daughter— I  have 
never  seen  any  one  but  yourself.” 

“  0,  she’s  been  to  school  all  her  life,”  answer¬ 
ed  the  simple  landlady,  "and  on  her  coming 
home  to  stay,  I  feci  as  if  she  ought  to  have  somb 
sort  of  welcome  of  the  kind,  and  so  I’m  going 
to  let  her  have  a  party.  She  hasn’t  had  one, 
poor  thing,  since  her  father  died.” 

"And  when  will  your  party  take  place?” 
asked  Frank — he  had  much  rather  she  had  invit¬ 
ed  him  to  supper. 

"  0  dear,  that’s  what  darling  and  I  are  in 
such  a  strait  about ;  for  the  great  room  on  die 
ground  floor,  just  back  of  this  one,  sir,  wants 
whitewashing,  and  the  kitchen  too ;  yet  not  a 
white  washer  can  I  get  for  love  or  money  at  this 
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busy  time ;  not  for  whole  weeks ;  and  the  party’s 
pat  for  Thursday ;  that's  in  two  days,  you  see." 

A  scheme  dashed  through  Frank's  clever 
brain.  "I  cannot  starve,"  he  thought,  “I  will 
not  beg,  but  I  must  have  something  to  eat  while 
I  am  finishing  Ella's  picture.  My  good  Mrs. 
Blake,"  he  answered,  after  a  moment's  seeming 
consultation  with  memory,  "  I  think  1  know  a 
man  who  will  do  your  whitewashing  in  two  days." 

“  I'm  so  glad !"  exclaimed  the  little  widow, 
clasping  her  hands. 

*'  He  is  rather  singular  though  about  his  terms 
— he  doesn't  charge  the  usual  price,  but  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  reasonable ;  but  he  would  expect 
to  take  his  meals  here.  He  has  been,  you  under¬ 
stand,  a  sort  of  gentleman,  but — "  and  Fiiank 
would  Have  gone  on  butting  till  night,  had  not 
the  landlady  interrupted  him. 

"  O,  all  the  better,"  cried  the  widow.  "  I'll 
give  him  what  he  asks  and  his  meals  beside ; 
but  I  sha'n’t  want  him  to  come  you  know  till 
nixie  or  h&lf  past." 

"  I'll  ehgage  him,”  said  Frank,  and  then  ad¬ 
ded  as  he  went  out,  "  that's  better  than  poison  or 
pistols,  young  man ;  and  be  sure  if  you're  brave 
you'll  always  get  out  of  difficulty.  You  must  of 
course  go  without  supper  to-night ;  but  by  get¬ 
ting  up  at  daybreak,  working  hard  at  the  picture 
for  four  hours  or  so,  now  that  it  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  you'll  get  it  done  this  week,  old  fellow. 
Courage,  Frank,  and  thank  your  mother  and  the 
stars  that  you're  not  too  proud  to  work  at  any 
thing  that's  honest." 

Frank  took  a  long  walk,  and  could  not  avoid 
phasing  by  pastry  shops  and  eating-rooms  from 
whence  his  own  hungry  humanity  snuffed  the 
savory  scents  eagerly ;  but  afterwards  laughing 
at  himself,  and  repeating  occasionally,  “  too  bad 
— too  bad,"  he  hurried  on  home.  His  walk  had 
done  him  good — and  made  him  ravenous,  too. 
What  was  his  surprise  on  entering  his  lonely 
chamber,  to  find  upon  the  table  a  brown  paper 
package ;  and  what  his  further  state  of  aston¬ 
ishment,  when  upon  carefhlly  undoing  it,  out  fell 
a  neat  supply  of  sandwiches — new  white  bread 
thinly  covered  with  butter  and  mustard,  and 
tucked  between  "  fresh,  sweet  bacon,  fat  and  lean." 

" 0 joyftil  surprise!"  exclaimed  Frank,  ex¬ 
tending  theatrically  his  right  hand  and  the  sand¬ 
wiches — "  but  where  the  dickens  did  they  come 
from  t  What  good  angel,  Or  good  fairy,  or  good 
creature  of  some  sort,  left  them  here,  I  wonder?" 
For  a  moment  he  stood  thinking ;  then  swallow¬ 
ing  his  amazement  with  a  large  bite  of  bread 
and  bacon,  he  seated  himself  and  had  a  good 
supper.  "Only,”  he  muttered — "it  would  be 
so  much  more  delicious  with  tea." 


0  discontented  mortals  that  we  are !  Who  can 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say  “  I  want  ho 
more!" 

Here  was  the  secret  of  the  sandwiches.  Susy 
Blake  saw  the  rather  interesting  and  handsome 
young  artist  go  out  and  pass  by  the  window. 
Her  cousin,  a  dashing  girl  with  a  small  fortune, 
had  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  in  her  letters  to  the 
boarding-school  Susy,  she  was  forever  eulogizing 
the  "divine  Frank  Lemington  and  his  studio." 
Susy  drew  her  own  conclusions  from  this — and 
anticipated  being  asked  to  the  wedding.  Susy 
was  romantic,  and  almost  crazy  to  see  a  painter's 
studio.  "  It  must  be  very  beautiful,"  she  thought, 
“  and  if  mother  don't  see  me,  and  he's  gone — I'll 
just  run  up  and  take  a  look."  iCow  the  young 
lady  was  engaged  for  a  picnic  for  the  morrow, 
one  of  those  free  and  easy  kind  where  the  frol- 
ickers  carry  their  own  refreshments,  and  she  held 
in  her  hand  a  small  brown  paper,  carefully  fold¬ 
ed  over  a  goodly  number  of  sandwiches.  This, 
without  thinking,  she  still  retained,  as  she  ran 
cautiously  up  stairs.  The  key  she  carried,  ex¬ 
actly  fitted;  the  lock  swung  round,  the  door 
flew  open,  and  she  was  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  within  the  fallowed  precincts  of  genius. 

Well,  Susy'  found  nothing  very  wonderful 
there,  but  she  walked  round,  admiring  the  very 
fine  paintings,  and  stopping  occasionally  before 
one  worthiest  of  her  admiration.  It  was  the 
face  of  a  beautiful  girl,  and  the  expression  was 
angelic.  As  Susy  stood  there,  her  hands  de-. 
murely  folded,  her  hair,  which  was  very  bright 
and  pretty,  falling  softly  and  cloud-like  over  her 
shoulders,  a  sweet  smile  of  satisfaction  and  ad¬ 
miration  upon  her  handsome  features,  a  close 
observer  might  have  detected  some  likeness  be¬ 
tween  the  girl  and  the  picture.  Tte  same  soft 
blue  eyes,  over  which  the  setting  sun  threw  a 
mellow  lustre,  the  same  transparency  of  complex¬ 
ion,  the  same  sweetness  of  expression. 

“  Who  can  it  be !”  thought  Susy,  going  me¬ 
chanically  to  the  window — "  mercy,  there  he  is !” 
she  added,  in  the  same  breath,  for  the  artist  was 
just  then  entering  the  house;  and  without  a 
thought  of  sandwiches,  away  she  flew,  lodring 
the  door  and  hastily  ensconcing  herself  in  her 
own  snug  little  chamber,  one  flight  higher.  Thus 
you  see  how  Providence  sent  a  supper  to  the 
penniless  painter. 

Busy  never  remembered  her  luncheon  until 
she  was  going  away  next  morning.  Poor  Susy, 
her  cheeks  were  like  crimson;  "what  will  he 
think  of  me  V*  she  whispered,  after  looking  over 
her  store  of  cake  and  fruit,  forgetting  that  he 
could  of  course  know  nothing  about  it. 

On  the  following  morning  Frank  was  up  be- 
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times.  He  felt  a  little  faint,  but  then,  thought 
he,  “  I  shall  get  a  good  breakfast  by-and-by,  and 
money  enough  to-morrow  to  keep  me  till  next 
week ;  then  1  hope  my  patron  will  be  liberal,  for 
really  I  think  I  have  done  myself  justice and 
he  gazed,  with  hand  and  brush  suspended,  upon . 
his  work. 

It  was  nearly  nine.  Frank  sat  before  his 
easel  in  a  shabby,  genteel  dressing  gown,  well 
adorned  with  huge  tassels.  Thrown  rather  fop¬ 
pishly  over  his  jetty  curls  was  a  really  rich  cap, 
embroidered  with  silk  and  gold  thread,  and  fur¬ 
ther  ornamented  with  a  broad  gold  band.  The 
door  suddenly  opened ;  a  lad  and  a  young  lady 
entered ;  the  latter,  in  all  but  her  extremely  fash¬ 
ionable  dress,  very  much  like  Susy  Blake.  A 
flush  mounted  to  Frank’s  cheeks  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure.  He  sprang  rather  than 
arose  from  his  chair,  and  stammered  something 
about  his  dishabille. 

"  O,  never  mind,”  said  the  lady,  refusing  with 
a  motion  of  her  hand  the  chair  he  offered  her. 
“  I  only  called  in  to  tell  you  I  and  Charley  will 
be  ready  to  sit  again  on  Monday.  When  is  the 
exhibition  to  take  place  ?” 

“  Not  for  some  two  months  yet,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  time,”  was  the  answer,  laying  his 
brush  on  the  table,  and  wiping  his  bespattered 
hand  on  his  dressing-gown. 

"  0  plenty,”  was  the  lady’s  answer,  “  good 
morning ;”  and  she  went  out  taking  the  sunshine 
with  her,  leaving  the  artist  standing  as  if  spell¬ 
bound. 

“Alas,  what  it  is  to  be  poor !”  he  exclaimed 
bitterly,  throwing  off  his  cap,  almost  angrily, 
and  divesting  himself  of  his  dressing-gown. 
“  She,  so  beautiful  and  an  heiress,  will  never 
marry  me,  I  fear,  although  she  is  so  encoura¬ 
ging  and  gentle  in  manner,  and  sometimes 
dare  to  think  she  loves  me.  But  a  truce  to  this 
— to  business  now.  Let  us  see  if  Madam  Blake’s 
daughter  is  as  pretty  as  her  cousin.” 

Saying  which  he  went  to  the  old  chest  and  un¬ 
locked  it  with  a  rusty  key.  Such  an  assortment 
as  that  yawning  lid  disclosed !  tarnished  gold 
and  silver  ornaments — threadbare  cloths  and  silk- 
bare  velvets.  Old  shoes  with  enormous  buckles, 
in  short,  the  whole  display  was  as  motley  as  it 
was  profuse.  Selecting  a  large  red  wig,  a  long- 
waisted,  spotted  and  wrinkled  coat,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  a  butcher’s  apron,  a  set  of  falso  whis¬ 
kers  and  eyebrows,  he  laid  them  out  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  They  answered  well,  and  he  proceeded  to 
transform  himself  from  the  highly  talented 
Frank  L — ,  to  a  respectable  looking  man  of 
all-work. 

“That’ll  do,”  he  muttered  before  his  little 


mirror,  “  my  best  friends  would  not  know  me 
now.” 

His  best  friend  or  his  worst  enemy  could  not 
indeed  have  recognized,  in  the  blowsy,  coarse- 
looking  face,  any  resemblance  to  Lemington— so 
complete  was  his  disguise. 

Going  down  hastily,  he  told  his  hostess  that 
he  was  the  man  sent  by  the  painter  to  white¬ 
wash.  She  was  ready  for  him — but  first,  would 
not  he  like  a  little  breakfast  %  He  looked  cold. 

No  objection  in  the  world,  thought  Frank,  as 
he  demurely  assented ;  and  sitting  down,  he  did 
himself  justice,  and  astonished  the  widow,  who 
saw  she  had  the  worst  of  the  bargain ;  “  but, 
poor  man,”  soliloquized  the  good-hearted  wo¬ 
man,  “  who  knows  ?  Maybe  the  poor  thing  has 
not  had  a  good  meal  for  a  week.”  Frank  was 
by  himself  nearly  all  that  day ;  but  the  next, 
8usy  had  returned.  She  stood  at  the  great 
kitchen  table,  her  sleeves  turned  up,  and  her  fair 
white  arms  immersed  in  soapsuds  to  the  elbow, 
her  dark  locks  turned  coquettishly  over,  the  tips 
escaping  in  charming  little  ringlets.  They  did 
not  of  course  mind  the  whitewasher;  and  so 
Susy  rattled  on,  happily  unconscious  of  the 
beating  heart  and  wandering  glances  of  the 
stranger  towards  herself. 

“  How  much  she  is  like  her  cousin,”  he  thought, 
“  yet  how  unlike.  More  beautiful  certainly  in 
her  simplicity,  than  she  in  her  finery,  yet  Marie 
is  lovely,  and  alas,  I  fear  beloved.”  Upon  this 
he  sighed  so  hard  that  Susy  turned  half  about 
and  wondered  what  that  noise  was. 

“  Mother,”  said  Susy, — the  bustling  little  wo¬ 
man  was  lighting  up  the  big  oven — “  did  you 
say  you  had  invited  our  lodger  up  stairs — I 
mean  the  painter.” 

"  Yes,”  replied  the  widow,  hastily  retreating 
from  a  cloud  of  pine-wood  smoke,  and  then  lus¬ 
tily  using  the  bellows. 

“  Didn’t  Cousin  Marie  ask  you  to  ?”  contin¬ 
ued  Susy,  rinsing  the  tumblers  that  were  to  be 
put  in  requisition  the  night  following. 

“  To  be  sure,  she  did ;  you  know  she's  sittin' 
for  her  picter,”  replied  her  mother. 

“  I  thought  there  was  a  face  up  there  that 
looked  like  her,  only  better.” 

“  Gracious  me  1”  cried  the  widow,  turning 
round,  while  the  whitewash  brush  went  amazing¬ 
ly  slow ;  “  when  did  you  see  a  face  up  there — 
what  do  you  mean  ?  when  was  you  in  that  man’s 
room  1” 

Susy’s  complexion  was  crimson  all  over. 
However  there  was  no  alternative — the  story 
of  her  visit  and  the  sandwiches  must  be  told. 

“  Ho,  that’s  the  secret !”  thought  Frank,  stop¬ 
ping  his  work,  and  giving  the  wig  such  a  turn 
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over  with  one  hand,  that  it  came  near  falling  off. 
Luckily,  nobody  saw  it, 

"  Well,  Susan,  all  I've  got  to  say,  is,  that 
you  are  served  just  right,  going  into  the  lodgers1 
rooms  that  way ;  pretty  manners." 

“  Don't  Marie  go  often  ?"  asked  the  young 
girl,  quite  subdued. 

"  You  know  Marie  isn't  the  kind  of  person  I'd 
have  you  copy,  Susan ;  you  know  she  always 
was  bold  and  forward,  and  has  had  lovers  ever 
since  she  was  twelve  years  old,  yes,  and  jilted 
them,  too." 

Susy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she  said — 
“  I  think  she  likes  the  painter.  By  the  way  she 
used  to  write  to  me  at  school,  I  concluded  they 
were  engaged,  and  going  to  be  married." 

"  Whew  1"  whistled  Frank  to  himself— and 
whitewashed  vigorously. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  continued  the  widow, 
“  but  it's  my  private  opinion,  the  young  man  is 
poor.  Anyhow,  he  don't  have  many  calls." 

"  Fact  1"  put  in  Frank,  sotto  voce . 

"And  I’m  certain  Marie  wouldn't  marry, as  she 
herself  says,  less  than  ten  thousand." 

"  Then  she  wouldn’t  marry  me,"  thought  the 
whitewashes  beginning  to  think  Susy  extremely 
beautiful  and  graceful,  as  she  went  about  so  du¬ 
tifully  working  for  her  mother. 

"For  my  part,  I'm  glad  I  haven't  brought  you 
up  with  such  notions.  A  good  decent  trade  and 
something  a  leetle  beforehand,  is  enough  to  make 
any  girl  contented,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Well,  it's  my  opinion,"  said  Susy,  "  that  Ma¬ 
rie  is  really  in  love  this  time,  and  I'm  sure  she 
couldn't  find  a  handsomer  man." 

Frank’s  complexion  took  the  hue  of  his  wig. 

"Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  re¬ 
marked  the  widow,  very  pithily. 

Not  five  minutes  after,  with  great  rustling  and 
show*,  in  came  Marie. 

"  How  busy  you  are,"  she  cried,  laughing. 

"Yon  see  my  hands  are  in  the  dongh,"  said 
Susy's  mother. 

"And  mine  in  the  suds,"  cried  Susy,  gaily ; 
"  but  stop,  I'll  get  you  a  chair." 

"  No,  don't  trouble  yourselves — but  how  nice 
you're  going  to  look  1  may  a  body  speak  to  you 
after  to-day  ?  I  hope,  aunty,  you've  asked  Mr. 
Lemington.  I’m  glad  you  have she  added  in 
a  voice  of  satisfaction,  as  the  widow  responded, 
"  aint  he  a  love  of  a  man." 

"  He's  a  nice  man  I  should  think,"  said  Susy, 

"  Nice  man — I  guess  he  is ;  just  look  at  his 
genius.  Papa  says  he  can’t  fail  to  be  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  in  a  few  years.  I  think 
he's  a  beauty." 

Frank  retreated  into  one  of  the  thirty-six  cor¬ 


ners  that  composed  the  old  fashioned  kitchen. 
He  thought  to  himself  "perhaps  after  all  it  is 
true  this  beautiful  girl  loves  me,  and  is  willing 
‘  to  accept  my  genius  in  lieu  of  money — and  she 
would  bring  me — gold.  Yes,"  he  mentally  ad¬ 
ded,  "  but  what  is  gold  without  the  sweetest  vir¬ 
tues  of  womanhood  ?"  Then  his  thoughts  re¬ 
verted  to  the  supperless  evening — and  on  the 
whole  he  felt  that  with  a  fortune  brought  him  by 
a  lovely  wife,  and  his  own  fame,  which  in  such 
a  case  would  bring  him  patronage,  he  should  be 
happier  than  he  was  then. 

"  Who  is  that  fright  1"  he  heard  Marie  whis¬ 
per  from  his  comer ;  "  what  a  scarecrow  1” 

"  I  shall  wear  white  to-morrow,"  said  Snsy, 
"  and  a  wreath  of  natural  roses." 

"And  I  intend  to  be  dressed  in  the  very  dress 
I’m  to  be  painted  in." 

"Ah,  you  mean  to  captivate  the  ybung  artist," 
said  Susan,  archly. 

"  No  trouble  in  the  world  about  that,"  replied 
Marie,  laughing  again,  and  speaking  very  confi¬ 
dently — "  all  men  are  easily  captivated.  I  rath¬ 
er  think  he's  caught  before  this." 

"Not  so  sure  of  that,"  ejaculated  Frank, 
glancing  at  the  sweet,  artless  face  of  one  cousin, 
and,  it  struck  him  for  the  first  time,  the  bold  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  other. 

"  There !  I’ll  declare  if  there  aint  the  wood, 
and  not  a  soul  to  split  and  saw  it.  Do  you  ever* 
do  such  jobs,  good  man  ?" 

"  0  yes,"  replied  Frank,  "  but  I  couldn't  till 
to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I’ll  have  it  put  in  the  woodshed,  and 
you  shall  have  the  job.  Somehow  I  like  you ; 
I  think  you’re  an  honest  workman.  I  declare, 
girls,  he's  got  the  queerest  hair.  I'm  sure  some 
of  it  is  coal  black.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he’d 
been  using  hair  dye.” 

"Fortune  has  smiled  upon  me,"  thought 
Frank,  carelessly,  as  that  evening  the  landlady 
brought  up  three  letters,  saying,  as  she  gave  them 
to  him,  that  she  had  been  to  his  room  with  them 
long  ago,  but  he  was  out. 

He  opened  the  first.  It  was  an  order  for  a 
painting  by  a  very  rich  and  munificent  gentleman. 

"  Brave !"  cried  Frank,  snapping  his  fingers. 
The  second  was  from  his  only  bosom  friend  and 
contained  only  matters  of  private  importance— 
but  the  third !  he  broke  the  seal  lightly,  threw 
his  eyes  over  it,  sprang  up,  looked  at  the  signa¬ 
ture,  and  then  in  his  enthusiasm,  overthrowing 
a  chair  and  a  small  table,  he  shouted  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "  hurrah and  then  with  dumb 
sighs  capered  round  the  room — his  face  glowing, 
his  eyes  almost  on  fire  with  intense  joy. 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  what,  Frank  Lemington," 
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lie  exclaimed,  “  standing  before  his  little  mirror, 

“  that  letter  was  a  regular  stunner— excuse  him, 
he  didn't  often  use  slang  words — “to  think  that 
the  old  West  Indian  should  remember  me; 
eighty  thousand — hurrah!  throw  up  your  cap, 
Frank,  you're  a  wealthy  man  and  a  match  for — 
ay,  even  for  Marie." 

The  fact  was,  this  momentous  letter  informed 
him  of  the  decease  of  an  old  second  uncle,  whom 
he  had  long  forgotten,  but  who  had  resided  for 
•  the  lkSt  two  years  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
Having  no  heirs  but  Frank,  he  had  generously 
remembered  him  in  his  will,  and  left  him,  besides 
his  house  and  grounds,  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

“  Now  the  young  artist  must  be  at  L - 

said  the  letter,  “  early  the  next  day."  “  But  die 
old  lady's  wood,”  thought  Frank.  “IH  be 
home  in  time  and  see  the  fun  out" 

And  so  he  was.  Chuckling  within  himself  he 
donned  his  frightful  wig,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  pair  of  ragged  overalls,  he  commenced  his  work. 

It  stas  the  night  of  the  party;  the  whole  house 
wus  brilliantly  illuminated.  Richly  dressed 
belles  and  beaux  were  promenading  in  at  the 
front  entrance,  while  Frank,  laughing  in  his 
sleeve,  sawed  wood  at  the  back — in  a  shed  where 
the  widow  had  hung  a  little  oil  lamp. 

Dame  Blake  was  neither  rich  nor  fashionable ; 
she  had  her  own,  independent  notions  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things ;  hence  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
fashion  required,  she  had  refreshments  served. 
Frank  stood  wiping  his  forehead,  thinking  the 
farce  wouldn't  pay,  when  he  heard  voices. 

“  Why  do  you  suppose  he  hasn't  come  yet  V * 
inquired  Marie,  anxiously. 

“I can't  think,"  answered  her  cousin;  then 
she  added,  lightly,  “  you  are  certainly  bewitched 
with  him,  for  you  have  seemed  so  dull,  so  unlike 
yourself  to-night.” 

“  Pshaw,"  returned  Marie  in  a  vexed  tone,  “  I 
don’t  care  two  cents  for  him  only  to  flirt  with." 

“  Say  you  so  ?"  whispered  Frank  to  himself. 

“  O  that  is  wicked,  Marie,  and  you  will  get 
him  to  love  you  dearly." 

“  Of  course  I  shall ;"  returned  Marie,  coldly. 

“And  then  turn  him  off  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  O  Maria,  you  think  he  is  poor,  but  I  assure 
you  a  gentleman  who  was  here  to  see  mama  to¬ 
day,  assured  us  that  Mr.  Lemington  had  just  had 
a  handsome  fortune  left  him  by  an  unde,  who, 
dying,  bequeathed  him  all  his  property." 

“  Is  that  so  ?"  inquired  Marie,  with  energy  ; 
“then  don’t  say  another  word.  I'll  marry  him." 

“  If  you  can  ?”  queried  Susy,  slily,  laughing. 

“  No  fear  of  that,"  returned  the  other ;  “  he'd 
give  all  he’s  worth  for  a  smile  from  me,  now." 


“  Would  he  ?”  said  Frank  to  himself. 

“  There,  the  poor  wood-sawyer,"  cried  Susy, 

“  Tm  going  to  send  him  out  a  plate  of  cake." 

“  That  old  curmudgeon !  he’s  a  perfect  fright," 
replied  Marie,  crossly.  “  I  wouldn't  trouble  my* 
self  about  him." 

“But  he’s  poor— he  works  hard— he  shall 
have  some  cake,"  persisted  her  gentle  cousin. 

Frank  sat  as  if  exhausted  on  a  monster  log. 
Something  in  white  garments,  looking  like  an 
angel,  came  out  and  offered  him  refreshments. 

“  God  bless  you,  beautiful  creature,”  he  utter¬ 
ed  earnestly.  Another  moment  and  she  was  gone. 

How  noble  and  handsome  he  looked — Frank 
Lemington — as  he  entered  the  widow’s  room, 
his  face  beaming  with  happiness. 

Susy  modestly  shrank  back  in  the  crowd; 
Marie  welcomed  him,  paying  him  every  atten¬ 
tion  in  her  power — using  every  fascinating  art. 
Her  heartbeat  high;  now  he  t oat  rich ,  she  allow¬ 
ed  her  selfish  self  to  love  him,  and  she  madly 
worshipped  him. 

In  vain  all  her  arts.  Frank  sought  the  blush¬ 
ing  cousin,  and  astonished,  she  knew  not  why, 
she  still  could  not  but  note  the  expression  of  his 
glance.  It  was  very  sweet  to  her,  “but  why 
should  he  seek  me?”  she  murmured,  “when 
there  is  Marie,  so  much  richer  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  1”  In  a  few  words  he  told  her  why,  and  to 
Marie's  anger,  grief,  indignation  and  remorse, 
Susy  Blake  was  Frank  Lemington’s  betrothed — 
the  “  little  Susy  Blake — that  poor,  unaccomplish¬ 
ed  thing.  Pshaw !" 

Frank  and  Susy  were  married.  They  had 
a  splendid  wedding,  and  forthwith  removed 
into  their  beautiful  house. 

One  day  Susy  was  startled  by  the  entrance  of 
the  whitewashes  red  locks  and  all.  He  seated 
himself  familiarly  upon  the  rich  lounge,  and  re¬ 
garded  the  lady  with  his  old,  strange  stare. 

“  Who  are  you  ?  what  do  you  want  ?  Mr. 
Lemington  is  not  at  home,”  she  repeated  rap¬ 
idly,  rising  and  facing  the  door. 

“  Susy,"  exclaimed  the  strange  apparition, 
inclining  his  head  sideways,  and  smiling  most 
hideously. 

“  Good  heavens,  sir,  leave  the  house,  now !" 
cried  Susy,  indignantly,  crushing  the  rose  Frank 
had  placed  in  her  bosom  in  her  agitation. 

Throwing  off  his  hair,  his  whiskers,  his  false 
eyebrows,  Frank  held  out  his  arms.  Susy  rush¬ 
ed  into  them  with  a  scream  of  delight— “  it  can't 
be  you  was  he”  she  cried,  laughing  till  the 
tears  ran;  “what did  you  do  it  for?" 

«  No  matter  what  I  did  it  for,"  he  answered, 
kissing  her  beautiful  cheek,  “  since  it  gained  me 
a  true,  loving  wife." 
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Jack  Cai«w  wb  engaged  to  M3*P  Me- 
Undo  Winkle,  the  only  daughter  of  *  roti?** 
merchant,  when  the  was  quite  a  child,  aqd  then 
started  for  Paris,  where  he  was  to  i^fdj  W<ti- 
cine  for  four  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  Mias  Winkle  would  be  nineteen,  and  ready 
to  assume  the  duties  of  a  matron.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  Jack's  studying  medicine,  as  he 
had  an  ample  fortune,  but  old  Winkle  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  profession.  From  time 
to  time  he  heard  from  and  of  Melinda,  and  learn¬ 
ed  that  she  was  growing  up  very  beautiful,  and 
so  changed  that  he  wouldn't  know  her. 

His  studies  completed.  Jack  hastened  home, 
and  no  sooner  arrived  in  Boston,  than  he  woqt 
in  search  of  Tom  Winkle,  to  learn  how  his  sis¬ 
ter  was— old  Winkle  lived  on  a  fancy  farm  about 
forty  miles  from  Boston.  Tom  told  him  that  his 
sister  had  grown  up  handsome  and  attractive— 
that  she  had  received  a  first  rate  education,  and 
was  witty  and  accomplished ;  but  that  she  had 
been  infected  with  the  Bloomer  mania,  and  noth¬ 
ing  could  cure  her  of  her  ridiculous  determina¬ 
tion  to  wear  pantaloons,  and  adopt  the  habits  of 
the  ruder  sex.  He  said  that  bis  father  had  re¬ 
monstrated  in  vain,  and  that  nothing  could  cure 
heir  of  her  folly. 

Npw  Jack  abhorred  an  unfexed  woman,  and 
in  spite  of  bis  solemn  engagement  to  marry  Me¬ 
linda,  he  resolved,  if  he  failed  to  convert  the 
young  lady  to  his  ideas  of  propriety  by  a  system 
of  tactics  he  had  rapidly  conceived,  he  would 
abandon  her  to  some  less  fastidious  suitor.  Hav¬ 
ing  imparted  his  project  to  Tom,  he  started  by 
raQroad  for  Winkle  Lodge,  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  was  shaken  warmly  by  the  hand  by  Mr. 
Winkle.  The  old  gentleman  prepared  him  for  a 
great  change  in  his  daughter,  and  hoped  he 
would  not  be  too  much  shocked  at  her  costume. 
So  much  premised,  he  introduced  the  lover  to 
the  presence  of  his  lady  and  her  cousin  Maria, 
a  very  pretty  girl,  staying  with  her  to  keep  her 
company. 

Melinda  wore  a  jaunty  black  velvet  riding-cap 
beneath  which  her  hair  appeared,  cropped  short 
like  a  man's ;  a  frock  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the 
throat;  a  pair  of  faultlessly-fitting  pantaloons, 
and  little  high-heeled  boots.  If  she  had  been  a 
vaudeville  actress,  Jack  would  have  been  delight¬ 
ed ;  but  he  was  very  sorry  to  see  a  lady  so  inti- 
lately  associated  with  his  happiness,  in  this 
equipment.  She,  however,  i^gs  evidently  proud 
of  the  independence  she  exhibited. 


«6 

Jack  kissed  her;  l#it  he  ki**$d  her  cousin, top, 
pot  entirely  to  the  satjsfactipn  of  the  Blpomfr. 

M I  art*  just  going  out  to  shoot  woodcocks  1" 
said  Msliqda ;  “  there's  my  gun  in  the  opippr.” 

"  Do  you  ride  as  well  as  shoot  ?"  asked  Jack. 

"Do  I  ridel"  exclaimed  Melinda.  "I  don't 
do  anything  else!  I've  just  been  putting  my 
hope  up  to  atone  walls ;  he'll  .make  a  capital 

%<w” 

“Of  course  you  di^qard  the  sid&ead^lel" 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  Bloomer, 
sightly  blpshing. 

“  I'm  going  to  see  to  my  grape*,  Jack,"  said 
old  Winkle;  "so  you  must  take  cpre  of  the 
ladies." 

"Dear  girl,"  said  Jee^,  addressing  Hfria, 
when  Winkle  had  retired,  "  though  I  ktypored 
Mr*  Winkle**  joke,  when  he  introduced  me,  still 
the  moment  I  saw  you,  I  knew  thpf  you  were 
none  other  than  my  Melfnda — yon  af«  just  what 
I  |\aye  pujtated  you  in  my  dream*  1" 

"And  who  do  you  take  me  for,  then,  you 
blockhead?**  asked  Melinda. 

"  For  just  what  you  are,  my  boy  1**  tried  Jack, 
slapping  her  on  the  back-—"  honest  Tom  Win¬ 
kle!  Handsome  enough,  for  a  girl,  to  be  sure, 
hut  altogether  .too  rough  for  one  1" 

"But  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Gaiysfort— "  said 
Maria. 

"  Don't  assure  me  that  you  are  not  your  own 
sweet  self,"  said  Jack,  tenderly;  "but  tell  me 
all  about  your  life  here.  What  a  charming,  re¬ 
tired  place!  How  abundant  is  the  country  in 
resources  for  the  gratification  of  true  feminine 
tastes !  With  its  birds  and  flowers  for  admira¬ 
tion  and  culture;  it*  pleasant,  walks,  its  scenery 
for  the  pencil;  and  then  books,  music,  and 
household  work  for  in-door  employment  on 
rainy  days  and  evenings.  Such,  doubtless,  my 
dear  Melinda  has  found  it." 

"  But  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Carysfort— ”  inter¬ 
rupted  the  real  Melinda. 

"Be  quiet,  Tom!”  cried  Jack,  impatiently. 
"  Do  be  off  with  your  gun— or  go  into  the  sta¬ 
ble— you  were  always  a  troublesome  boy.  Ton 
must  know  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say  to 
your  sister.'* 

"I  shall  stay  where  I  ami"  said  Melinda, 
throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  and  rocking  some¬ 
what  violently. 

"  Well,  hold  your  tongue,  then !"  said  Jack, 
turning  his  back  on  her,  and  oontinuing  to  con¬ 
verse  with  Maria.  "Dear  Melinda,"  said  he, 
"  this  joke  of  trying  to  pass  Tom,  here,  off  as 
you,  reminds  me  of  the  Bloomer  mania.  We 
had  accounts  of  it  in  P^aris,  and  it  mfde  the 
Frenchmen  laugh  ^M^unM^pi^t  our  expense. 
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HOW  AH  INDIAN  CAN  DIE. 


Once  in  a  while  yon  see  a  woman  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  dressed  in  male  attire,  and  such  traves¬ 
ties  are  common  in  carnival  time,  bat  only  tol¬ 
erated  then  by  the  license  of  the  season.” 

“It  is  an  absurd  mania,  to  be  sure/' cried 
Maria. 

“Iam  glad  to  hear  yon  condemn  It,”  returned 
Jack,  warmly,  pressing  her  hand,  “  for  sooner 
Atn  marry  a  confirmed  Bloomer,  I  would  be¬ 
stow  my  hand  and  name  on  a  street  singer  or  a 
tight-rope  dancer.” 

0  Don't  yon  want  to  look  at  the  grounds  1” 
said  Melinda,  in  a  subdued  and  agitated  voice. 

“  I  want  to  talk  with  your  sister,  yon  little 
rascal!”  cried  Jack;  and  taking  her  by  the 
shoulders,  he  pnt  her  ont  of  the  room  and  locked 
the  door  on  her. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards  she  peered  through 
the  front  window-blinds,  and  saw  Jack  kissing 
Maria.  It  was  pert  of  his  system. 

At  the  dinner-table,  Melinda  appeared  in  the 
habiliments  of  her  sex,  looking  very  beautiful, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  her  eyes  were  a  lit¬ 
tle  red  and  swollen.  She  blushed,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  Jack. 

“Amazement !”  cried  Jack.  “  Where's  Tom  V* 

“  Tom  is  in  Boston— as  you  know  very  well, 
or  ought  to  know,”  said  Melinda. 

“  Then  this  lady — "  said  Jack,  now  turning  to 

Maria. 

“  Is  my  cousin  Maria,  as  you  were  told  this 
morning,  only  you  wouldn't  believe  it,”  said 
Melinda,  reproachfully. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Maria,”  said  Jack, 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  and  I  hope 
you'll  excuse  anything  that  passed  between 
us.” 

“  Ton  owe  the  apology  to  me,”  said  Melinda, 
pouting. 

“  How  could  I  recognize  you  in  that  absurd 
costume  ?”  asked  Jack. 

“  My  sentiments !”  cried  Winkle ;  “  but  she 
wouldn't  listen  to  me.  Hullo  1”  cried  he,  jump¬ 
ing  up  in  alarm,  “  I  believe  the  house  is  afire ! 
Don't  you  smell  a  strong  smell  of  leather  and 
woolen  burning  t" 

“  I  do !”  said  Maria,  alarmed  in  turn. 

“  Shall  I  give  the  alarm  ?”  exclaimed  Jack. 

“  There's  no  occasion,”  said  Melinda.  “  Just 
now  I  threw  a  pair  of  boots,  and  some  clothes  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of,  in  the  kitchen*  fire— the 
owner  having  no  further  use  for  them.” 

“Pair  of  pantaloons  among  them!”  asked 
Winkle. 

“  Y— os,”  said  Melinda,  rather  reluctantly. 
“  They  belonged  to  a  Bloomer,  who  has  given 
up  business.” 


“  Hurrah  !”  shouted  old  Winkle.  “  I  see 
through  it  alL  Jack's  cured  you,  when  every¬ 
body  else  had  tried  and  failed.” 

“  Will  you  forgive  me  1”  asked  Jack. 

“There's  my  hand,”  said  Melinda,  frankly. 
“  I  forgive  you,  and  thank  you,  too!  The  lee- 
son  was  a  sharp  one,  but  I  needed  it  to  cure  me 
of  my  folly.” 


HOW  AN  INDIAN  CAN  DIE. 

A  touching  instance  of  this  characteristic  trait 
occurred  at  the  late  engagement  between  a  small 
war  party  of  the  Chippewas  and  a  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  party  ofBioux,  near  Cider  Island  Lake. 
The  Chippewas,  who  were  en  route  for  a  scalp¬ 
ing  foray  upon  the  Sioux  villages  on  the  Minne¬ 
sota,  here  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  first 
notice  of  danger  which  saluted  their  ears,  was  a 
discharge  of  fire  arms  from  a  thicket.  Four  of 
their  number  fell  dead  in  their  tracks.  Another 
named  the  War  Cloud,  a  leading  brave,  had  a 
leg  broken  by  a  ballet.  His  comrades  were  loth 
to  leave  him,  and  whilst  their  assailants  were  re¬ 
loading  their  guns,  attempted  to  carry  him  along 
with  them  to  where  they  could  gain  the  shelter  of 
a  thicket,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear.  Bat  he 
commanded  them  to  leave  him,  telling  them  that 
he  would  show  his  enemies  how  a  Chippewa 
could  die.  At  his  request  they  seated  him  on  a 
log  with  his  back  leaning  against  a  tree.  He 
then  commenced  painting  his  face  and  singing 
his  death  song.  As  his  enemies  approached  him 
he  only  sang  a  louder  and  a  livelier  strain,  and 
when  several  had  gathered  round  him,  flourish¬ 
ing  their  scalping  knives,  and  screeching  forth 
their  demoniac  yells  of  exultation,  not  a  look  or 
gesture  manifested  that  he  was  even  aware  of 
their  presence.  At  lehgth  they  seized  him  and 
tore  his  scalp  from  his  head.  Still  seated  with 
his  back  against  a  large  tree,  they  commenced 
shooting  their  arrows  into  the  trunk  around  his 
head,  grazing  his  ears,  neck,  etc.,  until  they  lit¬ 
erally  pinned  him  fast,  without  having  once  touch¬ 
ed  a  vital  part.  Tet,our  hero  remained  the  same 
imperturbable  stoic,  continuing  to  chant  his  de¬ 
fiant  strain,  and  although  one  of  the  number 
flourished  his  recking  scalp  before  his  eyes — still 
not  a  single  expression  of  his  countenance  could 
be  observed  to  change.  At  last  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  approached  him  with  a  tomahawk,  which, 
with  a  few  unheeded  flourishes,  he  buried  in  the 
captive's  skull,  who  sank  in  death  with  the  song 
still  upon  his  lips.  He  had  indeed  succeeded 
well  in  teaching  his  enemies  “  how  a  Chippewa 
could  die.”  A  few  days  afterwards  they  were 
taught  how  a  CM^pewa  could  be  avenged. — 
St.  Part\fymemfKj 
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ADT1CE  to  a  young  married  couple. 

IT  J.  HUKT,  JX. 


Vint,  meh  to  each,  at  all  times,  fkithful  prore, 
And  hoard  with  can,  the  sacred  bond  of  good; 

’XU  thU,  which  makes  the  Joys  of  youthfhl  lore, 
And  married  life  more  truly  understood. 

FeUr  let  a  word  of  discord  wKh  yon  rise, 

Te  mas  the  feelings  and  destroy  yonr  rest; 

But,  as  a  perfect  mirror,  let  yonr  eyas 
Befleet  pore  motives  In  each  other's  breast. 

Then,  when  the  dark  and  gloomy  night  of  age 
Shall  east  a  shade  around  the  scenes  of  lift, 

Bright  will  be  viewed  on  holy  memory's  page, 
The  vow  that  made  one  husband,  one  a  wife. 

ARNITA  ZOLTAN. 

A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 

BT  HABK1BT  A.  DAVISON. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Drave,  in  Hungary,  near 
the  village  of— readers,  I  have  forgotten  the 
name,  and  have  looked  in  vain  for  it  on  my 
map ;  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  it  one,  for  I  do 

not  like  to  write,— near  the  village  of - .  The 

name  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Interest  of  the 
story,  so  I  will  call  it  Carlstadt.  Will  it  do  ?  I 
will  begin  again. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
the  borders  of  the  river  Drave,  in  Hungary,  near 
the  village  of  Carlstadt,  there  stood,  at  short 
distances  apart,  three  castles.  The  one  nearest 
the  village  was  in  ruins,  and  haunted,  according 
to  popular  belief ;  the  next  was  built  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  overlooking  the  little  village,  and  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  robber,  Count  Arthpud ; 
the  third  and  farthest  was  the  property  of  the 
good  Baron  Almarvitz,  who  was  loved  as  mnch 
by  the  villagers  as  his  neighbor,  the  count,  was 
hated  and  feared  by  them.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  village  were  industrious,  bat  very  supersti¬ 
tious. 

Anita  Zoltan  was  the  only  child  of  the  widow 
Zoltan,  and  the  beauty  and  belle  of  the  place ; 
also  the  affianced  bride  of  young  John  Detnold, 
the  only  son  of  the  richest  man  in  the  place,  and 
esquire  to  the  Baron  Almarvitz.  Count  Arth¬ 
pud  had  seen  Anuta,  and  being  enamored  of  her 
beauty,  had  used  every  persuasive  art  in  his 
power  to  make  her  consent  to  become  his,  bnt 
with  no  success. 

At  the  time  my  story  commences,  the  widow 
Zoltan  was  very  ill,  and  her  devoted  daughter, 
Anita,  in  despair,  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  her 
mother's  bed,  watching  her  as  she  slept,  when 


die  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and  there  enter¬ 
ed  without  knocking  one  of  those  seers  or  wiz¬ 
ards,  then  so  common.  He  was  an  old  man,  but 
firm  and  erect;  his  dress  was  of  blue  doth, 
trimmed  with  a  scarlet  band,  upon  which  were 
strange  figures  and  signs ;  his  face  was  remark¬ 
able  for  very  heavy  black  eyebrows,  from  under 
which  his  eyes  peered  forth  with  a  strange  light. 

“  Daughter,”  he  said,  “  your  mother  is  very 
ill — ill  unto  death ;  but  yon  can  save  her  yon 
have  courage.” 

“  Tell  me  how  1”  exclaimed  Arnita,  forgetting 
her  previous  fears  of  the  intruder. 

“  If  you  have  courage  to  pass  the  hours  of 
midnight,  seated  on  the  Witches1  Stone  by  the 
threshold  of  the  haunted  castle.” 

Arnita  trembled  violently  as  she  heard  the  old 
wizard,  and  she  replied  : 

“None  have  been  known  to  pass  the  night 
there  in  safety ;  none  that  have  ever  sat  on  that 
stone  have  lived  to  say  what  they  saw,  nor  have 
they  ever  been  heard  of  afterwards.” 

“  But  if  I  gave  yon  a  charm  by  which  you 
would  be  insured  from  all  harm,  would  you  then 
dare  pass  the  night  there  V’  and  the  old  man 
watched  her  attentively  as  he  spoke. 

Arnita  made  no  aqpwer,  but  seemed  to  be 
weighing  the  chances  in  her  own  mind.  Again 
the  old  man  spoke,  drawing,  as  he  did.  so,  a 
chain  from  his  pocket. 

“  look  at  this  chain.  Once  round  your  neck, 
and  the  medallion  in  your  hand,  and  no  power 
of  evil  can  touch  you.  You  will  hear  all  that 
passes,  but  be  unharmed  by  anything.  If  you 
will  obey  my  instructions,  you  will  come  back 
unharmed  and  find  your  mother  well.” 

Arnita  hesitated.  She  loved  her  mother  be¬ 
yond  all  things  on  earth ;  and  she  had  a  stout 
heart.  With  that  talisman  nothing  could  touch 
her ;  why  should  she  not  try  it  ?  Thus  thought 
Arnita,  as  she  stood  before  the  old  wizard. 

“  Think  of  your  mother— she  dies  if  you  have 
not  the  conrage.” 

“  Give  me  the  charm !”  nervously  exclaimed 
Arnita,  after  having  looked  at  her  mother,  and 
seen  the  deathly  pallor  which  seemed  to  be  steal¬ 
ing  over  her. 

“  Here  it  is,  daughter,”  said  the  old  man, 
hanging  the  charm,  to  which  was  attached  a  star 
and  cross,  round  her  neck.  “  Do  you  hear  what 
I  say  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Perfectly,”  whispered  Arnita. 

“  Upon  yonr  faithfulness  in  following  all  my 
directions,  hangs  your  safety  and  that  of  yonr 
mother.  At  ten  this  night,  yon  must  repair  to 
the  Witches'  Stone,  and  seat  yourself  on  it,  far 
ring  the  entrance  to  -fia)  |cast%;  clasp  the  star  and 


VOX#* 


* 

cross  in  ypur  hands,  resting  your  elbojrs  on  yoqr 
knees,  and  your  head  in  your  hands,  covering 
your  eyes.  Strange  noises  you  will  hear — per¬ 
haps  sweet  music ;  but  no  matter  what  assails 
you,  beware  of  giving  way  to  curiosity  and  look¬ 
ing  up.  One  look  and  you  are  lost.  Remain 
till  two.  Take  heed.  Follow  faithfully  what  I 
have  told  you  to  do?  Seat  yourself  now  in  the 
position  I  directed,  that  I  may  see  if  you  fujly 
understand/' 

Araita  did  so,  but  when  she  removed  her 
hands  the  old  xnfn  was  gone.  She  sprang  to 
the  door,  but  he  was  away.  Araita  was  much 
less  superstitious  than  any  of  the  other  girls  of 
the  village,  and  withal  possessed  rather  a  fancy 
for  adventure.  Her  foyer,  John  Detnold,  being 
constantly  with  the  Baron  Almarvitz,  who  had 
no  faith  whatever  in  any  ghost  or  apparition, 
had  imbibed  in  a  great  measure  his  master's  feel¬ 
ings,  and  was  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the  stories 
of  mysterious  disappearances  and  haunted  spots 
told  by  the  old  men  and  women  in  the  village, 
and  listened  to  with  fear  and  wonder  by  the  young 
people.  Araita  was  possessed  of  greeter  intelli¬ 
gence  than  most  girls,  and  consequently  agreed 
in  part  with  her  lover,  and  joined  with  him  in 
laughing  at  the  tales. 

The  hour  for  Araita  ft>  encounter  the  spirits 
was  approaching,  and  rising  softly  from  her 
bed,  and  throwing  over  her  shoulders  a  coarse 
cloak,  with  a  beating  heart  she  set  out.  /Hie 
feeling  she  experienced  was  not  exactly  fear, 
though  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
approached  the  castle,  and  saw  the  Witches’ 
Stone  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight.  By  a 
great  effort  she  walked  forward  and  seated  her¬ 
self  on  the  stone  as  directed.  Before  she  cover¬ 
ed  her  face  she  looked  around.  She  saw  nothing 
to  fear ;  but  the  broken  pillars  and  stones  shone 
white  and  spectral  in  the  moonlight,  while  the 
entrance  of  the  castle,  which  she  was  facing,  was 
in  a  deep  Bhadow.  A  chill  crept  over  her,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  running  away,  when  the 
thought  of  her  sick,  perhaps  dying  mother,  came 
over  her,  and  resolutely  driving  away  every  fear¬ 
ful  thought,  she  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
and  her  vigil  began. 

Two  hoars  passed,  and  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  heard  to  frighten  her,  when  suddenly  she 
heard  a  rustling,  and  something  brushed  past 
her ;  then  louder  rustling,  and  a  troop  of  spirits 
brushed  past  her ;  then  all  was  still.  Again,  sbe 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  distant  laughter, 
then  pleased  and  surprised  by  soft  music.  Thus 
an  hour  passed,  and  alternately  surprised  and 
frightened,  Araita  kept  her  post.  At  length  a 
long  silence  ensued,  and  the  poor  girl  began  to 


feel  relieved*  for  sbe  thought  all  her  trials  were 
over,  when  something  Beated  itself  by  her  side, 
and  an  arm  was  put  round  her  ^raist,  and  a  voice 
which  sounded  strangely  like  Count  Arthpod's, 
said : 

“  Dear  Araita  1” 

“This  then,”  she  thought,  “is  my  greatest  triaL 
Some  wicked  demon  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
bad  count,  and  will  endeavor  to  bear  jne  away.” 
She  clasped  her  charm  firmer  in  her  hand,  and 
murmured  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  fer  protection. 

“Look  at  me!”  said  the  voice;  “I  am  no 
spirit  I  am  the  real  Count  Arthpnd ;  flesh  and 
bones  like  yoaerself.” 

Faster  and  fester  beats  Arnita's  heart,  and 
fester  and  faster  she  repeated  her  prayers,  and 
more  tightly  held  her  charm.  Suddenly  her 
hands  were  grasped  and  moved  away  from  her 
face,  which  was  so  raised  that  she  was  obliged 
to  look  at  the  presence.  Before  her  stood  the 
hated  count  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  a  wicked 
smife  upon  his  bold,  bad  free. 

“Foolish  girl !  didn’t  you  know  that  it  is  after 
twelve,  and  that  the  spirits  are  no  longer  loose?” 

Araita  instantly  knew  that  it  was  no  spirit, 
and  .that  she  was  completely  in  that  bad  man’s 
power.  Her  quick  mind  instantly  suggested  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Raising  her  head,  which 
tiie  count  had  allowed  to  fall,  she  asked,  with 
great  simplicity : 

“Are  you  really  the  oount,  and  not  a  bad 
spirit  in  his  shape  V* 

The  count  smiled,  and  replied  : 

“lam  really  the  count,  my  pretty  girl ;  and  I 
love  yon,  and  have  come  to  take  yon  away  to 
my  castle,  where  there  will  never  be  any  bad 
spirits,  and  my  pretty  bird  will  have  everything 
she  wants.” 

“  I  wont  go,”  exclaimed  the  pretty  Araita,  in 
the  tone  of  a  spoilt  child.  “  I  saj  I  wont  go, 
because  I  shall  have  to  leave  John  Detnold,  who 
brings  me  pretty  things  from  the  baron’s  great 
castle.” 

“  But,  foolish  child,  I  will  give  you  better  and 
prettier  things.  I  will  give  you  gold  rings  and 
bracelets,  and  velvet  dresses,”  and  the  count 
smiled,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  offered  a  bribe 
which  would  certainly  win  her. 

“  Gold  rings  and  bracelets,  and  a  velvet  dress 
like  your  cloak  ?”  Araita  asked,  with  the  smile 
and  manner  of  a  pleased  child ;  and  she  stood 
up  and  passed  her  hand  gently  over  his  velvet 
cloak,  smiling  and  saying,  “  Soft,  soft.” 

Presently  her  manner  changed,  and  puttipg  on 
a  coquettish,  imperious  air,  and  moving  a  little 
from  the  count,  she  said : 

“  Seat  yourself  on  that  stone,  and  give  me 
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that  pretty  cloak,  now,  that  I  may  wear  h  and 
see  how  I  like  such  fine  clothes." 

Amused  and  delighted  with  his  easy  conquest, 
Coant  Arthpad  did  as  he  was  told,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  Arnita  with  a 
graceful  step  began  to  walk  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  count.  Count  Arthpad  was  a  tall 
man,  and  Arnita  a  small  woman,  and  the  cloak 
reached  half  way  down  her  skirts.  Laughing, 
and  looking  mightily  pleased,  Arnita  walked, 
looking  first  this  side  and  then  that.  Having 
amused  herself  in  this  way  for  a  minute  or  so, 
she  came  to  the  count  and  demanded  his  hat  and 
feather,  and  a  little  jewelled  dagger.  Having 
arrayed  herself  in  these,  and  paraded  up  and 
down  before  him  a  little  more,  she  came  to  a 
stand  before  him,  and  replaced  the  hat  upon  his 
head ;  then  taking  the  cloak  off,  she  held  it  up 
as  if  examining  it,  turning  it  from  side  to  side. 
Suddenly,  with  a  movement  as  quick  as  light¬ 
ning,  she  flung  it  over  his  head,  and  turned  and 
ran  into  the  old  castle. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  count  re¬ 
moved  it,  for  the  heavy  clasps  caught  in  his  hair 
and  parts  of  his  dress.  Having  succeeded  in 
removing  it,  he  sprang  forward  ;  hut  the  oastle 
was  dark,  and  he  knew  not  which  winding  she 
had  taken. 

Arnita  could  not  see  her  way,  but  having  once 
entered  the  castle,  she  moved  as  slyly  as  a  cat, 
feeling  for  some  hold  in  which  to  hide  herself, 
for,  thought  she,  “  he  cannot  see  in  the  dark, 
and  once  hid  I  am  safe."  Alas!  poor  girl. 
With  one  note  of  his  horn  the  count  summoned 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  in  one  moment  they  were 
searching  with  torches  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  castle.  Arnita  knew  all  hope  was  gone, 
so  firmly  grasping  the  dagger,  which  she  had 
taken  care  not  to  return  to  the  count,  she  waited 
in  fear  and  trembling.  She  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  there  was  a  flash  of  light,  and  Bem- 
sward,  the  count's  steward,  stood  before  her. 

"Found!"  he  roared  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
and  the  sound  was  taken  np  and  repeated  by 
this  echo  and  the  other,  till  it  seemed  to  the 
poor  girl  as  if  all  the  demons  with  which  the  cas¬ 
tle  was  peopled,  were  now  exulting  at  her  capture. 

The  count  was  soon  by  the  side  of  his  stew¬ 
ard  ;  his  face  looked  black  and  fierce.  Arnita 
gave  herself  up  for  lost.  Very  handsome  did 
•he  look,  her  face  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  the 
dark  wall  of  the  castle,  against  which  she  was 
leaning,  the  ruddy,  wavering  light  of  the  torches 
flashing  upon  her,  and  her  hand  clasping  the 
jewelled  dagger. 

"I  have  yoa  now!"  hoarsely  exclaimed  the 
count,  “  and  you  will  pay  dear  for  this." 
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“  I  will  die !"  said  the  girl  resolutely,  and  the 
dagger  flashed  brightly  in  the  light  as  she  raised 
her  hand  to  strike  her  heart. 

The  blow  did  not  reach  its  destination,  for  the 
steward  seized  her  arm  and  wrenched  the  dagger 
from  her. 

“  Die  now !"  sneered  the  count,  as  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

All  hope  of  escape  thus  tom  from  her,  Arnita 
sank  into  a  swoon,  and  in  this  state  was  borne 
off  by  the  followers  of  the  count. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  invalid.  Morning 
dawned,  and  when  Madame  Zoltan  awoke,  much 
refreshed  by  a  good  night's  rest,  her  first  call 
was  for  Arnita ;  but  she  did  not  make  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  was  very  strange,  for  never  had 
her  daughter  thus  absented  herself,  and  the 
mother  began  to  be  alarmed.  At  noon,  John 
Detnold  entered  the  cottage.  The  widow  told 
him  of  the  absence  of  Arnita,  and  he,  too,  was 
much  alarmed.  While  they  were  endeavoring 
to  find  some  clue  to  her  disappearance,  the  same 
old  wizard,  or  fortune-teller,  entered  the  cottage. 
It  must  be  recollected  that  the  mother  was 
asleep  when  he  made  his  visit  the  day  before, 
and  consequently  she  was  much  startled  when 
he  said  to  her : 

“  You  mourn  the  disappearance  of  your  daugh¬ 
ter.  If  you  will  fill  this  cup  with  water,  and 
bring  it  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  where  she  is." 

So  saying,  he  handed  John  a  heavy  silver  cup, 
curiously  carved,  who  returned  it  to1  him  filled 
with  water.  Drawing  a  scarlet  feather  from  his 
pocket,  he  began  slowly  to  stir  the  water,  drop¬ 
ping  from  time  to  time  little  square  pieces  of  sil¬ 
ver  into  the  cup.  After  looking  at  it  attentively 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  said : 

“  What  I  tell  you  is  true.  Last  night,  your 
daughter,  having  dreamed  that  by  passing  the 
night  upon  the  Witches'  Stone,  at  the  castle 
gate,  she  could  cure  you,  went  to  the  castle  and 
placed  herself  there.  Shortly,  dancers  pass  her ; 
soft  music  enchants  her;  finally  a  demon,  in  the 
form  of  a  handsome  baron  comes  to  her.  He 
offers  her  jewels ;  she  smiles ;  he  shows  her  un¬ 
told  treasures,  and  a  splendid  castle,  and  she 
gives  him  her  hand.  The  attendant  demons 
laugh  exultingly,  and  the  castle  is  brilliantly 
illumed,  and  then  she  disappears  on  a  car  of 
flame.  The  temptation  was  too  great— Arnita 
yielded  to  the  power  of  gold." 

As  he  finished,  he  rose  as  if  to  depart ;  but 
young  Detnold,  forgetting  his  age,  all  but  the 
words  he  had  uttered,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
and  shook  him  violently,  almost  yelling  in  hie 
excitement :  “  You  lie !  base  knave  ! — thief ! — 
traitor !— liar ! — demon  that  you  are !" 
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What  U  the  change  which  comes  that  makes 
that  young  man  glare  like  such  a  tiger 1  Unpre¬ 
pared  for  each  a  violent  shaking,  the  cap,  wig 
and  eyebrows  dropped  from  the  wizard,  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  features  of  Bernsward,  the  steward. 
In  one  instant  he  was  down,  and  the  young  Det- 
nold  kneeling  on  his  chest,  with  his  poignard  at 
his  throat. 

“Disclose  where  Amita  is,  sir  steward,  or 
die !''  v 

The  steward,  though  a  great  villain,  was  also 
a  great  coward.  No  more  threats  were  needed. 
The  steward,  trembling  as  he  lay,  told  of  his 
visit  the  day  before,  and  of  the  capture  of  the 
girl  at  night.  While  he  was  speaking,  he  had 
loosened  one  hand  and  got  his  knife  ready  to 
strike,  but  the  other  had  perceived  the  action, 
and  wrested  the  weapon  from  him.  It  was  Bem- 
s ward's  last  hope,  and  when  that  failed  him,  he 
felt  willing  to  disclose  all — the  place  of  Arnita's 
imprisonment,  the  pass  word,  and  the  number  of 
armed  men  in  the  castle.  John  Detnold  then 
bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  with  the  help  of 
some  of  the  other  young  men,  he  put  him  in  a 
place  of  safety,  leaving  four  men  to  guard  him. 

Having  accomplished  this,  Detnold  set  out  at 
all  speed  for  the  baron's  castle,  and  disclosed  to 
him  the  base  abduction.  The  good  baron  list¬ 
ened  attentively,  and  appeared  scarcely  less  ex¬ 
cited  than  his  esquire.  One  hour  more,  and  the 
baron's  men  were  all  armed,  waiting  only  for  the 
darkness  ty  set  forth  in.  The  count  had  a  weak 
force,  for  more  than  half  of  his  men  were  off  on 
a  marauding  expedition,  and  trusting  to  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  villagers,  he  had  not  troubled 
himself  to  have  even  the  few  men  he  had  with 
him,  armed  or  ready  to  resist  any  attack.  So 
said  the  steward. 

When  night  had  fairly  set  in,  the  baron  and 
his  men  began  their  march.  At  the  gate  of  the 
oount's  castle  was  only  one  man,  the  warder ;  to 
him  Detnold  whispered  the  pass-word,  and  bade 
him  as  soon  as  he  unlocked  the  gate  to  hurry  to 
the  count  with  the  message  that  his  men  were 
returning,  laden  with  booty.  The  delighted 
warder  hastened  to  obey,  and  while  he  was  gone 
the  baron  and  his  men  entered.  In  one  moment 
all  was  confusion.  Lights  dashed  from  the 
windows  of  the  castle,  and  the  bell  rang  out  the 
alarm.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  count  and  his 
men,  though  they  fought  like  demons,  made  no 
headway.  The  baron  found  that  the  steward 
had  deceived  Detnold,  as  to  the  number  of  men, 
and  the  odds  were  against  him.  Had  the  count 
and  his  men  been  prepared,  it  would  have  gone 
against  the  baron's  party,  but  they  being  well 
armed  and  in  order,  slowly,  but  perceptibly, 


gained  ground.  Pen  cannot  paint  the  confusion 
that  prevailed.  Dark  and  darker  grew  the 
night ;  the  moon  was  obscured  by  heavy  drift¬ 
ing  clouds ;  the  din  of  the  struggle  more  deafen¬ 
ing  each  moment,  and  curses  and  prayers  were 
mingled  in  strange  confusion. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  robber- 
band  would  be  victorious,  for  they  had  already 
killed  many  of  the  baron's  men ;  but  the  men 
knew  they  were  fighting  for  their  life  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  with  that  thought  they  fought  right 
bravely.  One  instant  more — one  loud  thunder¬ 
ing  crash,  and  with  a  wild  cry  sounding  high 
above  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  strife  was  over 
— the  count  was  subdued ;  the  baron  and  his 
men  victorious. 

The  clouds  which  had  overspread  the  heavens, 
now  broke  away,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly 
out.  Searching  through  the  castle  much  booty 
was  found,  which  was  divided  between  the  men. 
John  Detnold  stopped  not  for  that,  but  searched 
wildly  through  the  apartments  for  his  lovely  Ar¬ 
nita.  In  a  distant  turret  chamber  he  found  her, 
awaiting  with  fear  and  hope  the  end  of  the 
struggle. 

'Twas  a  blessed  and  proud  hour  for  young 
Detnold  when  he  placed  Arnita  in  her  mother's 
arms.  The  village  resounded  with  cries  of  joy, 
and  John  Detnold  was  hailed  as  their  deliverer 
from  a  constant  fear.  The  old  baron  blessed  the 
lovers,  and  gave  Amita  a  handsome  dowry. 

When  the  sun  rose  the  morning  after  the 
strife,  it  shone  upon  two  deserted  castles  on  the 
borders  of  the  Drave,  whose  waters  sparkled  in 
the  light,  and  seemed  also  to  rejoice  at  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  the  count.  The  village  became  more 
flourishing,  but  the  inhabitants  continued  just  as 
superstitious,  for  the  young  men  who  were  left 
to  guard  the  steward  Bernsward,  found  him 
gone  on  the  morning  after  the  strife,  and  as  each 
one  declared  that  they  passed  the  night  with 
their  eyes  fixed  npon  the  closet  in  which  he  was 
confined,  never  for  an  instant  closing  them,  we 
are  obliged  to  agree  with  them  that  the  demons 
carried  him  off  in  a  car  of  flame,  and  that  he  is 
added  to  the  number  of  restless,  bad  spirits  who 
haunt  the  old  castle,  and  nightly  circle  around 
the  Witches'  Stone,  which  no  jeering  can  shake 
their  faith  in,  and  which  enjoys  a  far  worse  repu¬ 
tation  than  before.  Amita  shakes  her  head 
when  rallied  by  her  husband,  John  Detnold,  and 
says  that  there  certainly  were  strange  things 
passing  her  when  she  sat  there  so  anxiously 
watching  the  dawn. 

“  There  was  a  rustling  of  wings. 

As  she  sat  upon  the  stone. 

And  ws ted  and  wfttofcllke  things 
Passed  her  slowly  one  Igr  one.  ” 


Tffii  LOYE  AN5D  TOE  MONEY  MATCH. 
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rm  A  BUSY  WOBLD. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  OBASDT. 


TV  a  busy  world,  this  world  of  ours ! 

TV  a  world  of  sunshine,  shades  and  showers ; 
TV  a  world  of  Jby,  and  a  world  of  woe— 

>TV  a  world  of  ohange  where’er  we  go. 

% 

TV  a  busy  world !  the  man  of  wealth, 
Regardless  both  of  friends  and  health, 

HV  only  object,  aim  and  ends, 

▲re  golden  dreams  and  dividends. 

TV  a  busy  world!  see  the  man  of  feme, 

As  he  seeks  to  build  himself  a  name ! 

While  the  ambitious  man  his  structure  rears, 
Midst  seas  of  blood  and  floods  of  tears. 

TV  a  busy  world!  ass  the  man  of  toil, 

As  he  sweats  away  the  midnight  toil ; 

While  his  careworn  visage  tells  the  best, 

That  Ibr  such  as  he  there  Is  little  rest. 

Tls  a  busy  world,  and  a  world  of  sin! 

We  have  foes  without  and  foes  within ; 

While  the  shafts  of  slander  are  thickly  hurled 
In  tills  busy,  cold,  unfeeling  world. 


THE  LOVE  MATCH, 

AND  THE  MONEY  MATCH. 

BT  MBS.  B.  WBLLMONT. 


It  was  a  matter  of  curious  speculation  among 
the  friends  of  Ida  Archer  which  of  the  two  offers 
of  marriage  she  would  accept.  There  was  the 
fine-looking  Mr.  Singleby,  cast  in  the  mould  of 
one  of  nature’s  noblemen,  who  inherited  a  for¬ 
tune  never  estimated  at  less  than  half  a  million, 
having  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
life,  fond  of  society  at  home,  in  all  convivial  par¬ 
ties  which  were  always  spiced  by  his  comical 
humor,  and  made  attractive  by  the  ready  flow  of 
his  wit;  and  he  had  offered  himself  tp  Ida 
Archer,  the  old  merchant’s  only  daughter,  as 
her  future  husband. 

There,  too,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  rich  lov¬ 
er,  was  the  office  of  young  Dr.  Masters — a  phy¬ 
sician  who  had  made  his  way  almost  entirely 
by  his  own  exertions,  and  whose  energy  and  in¬ 
domitable  perseverance  had  secured  him  a  most 
enviable  rank  among  the  cultivated  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  No  tongue  of  scandal  ever  breathed  a 
report  to  his  discredit — honorable,  high-minded, 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  business,  but  still 
hardened  with  a  debt  which  he  had  assumed 
fbrfhis  education ;  and  with  all  this  drawback  to 
the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  he  likewise  offer¬ 
ed.  his  hand  and  heart  to  Ida  Archer ;  so  that 
the  vulgar  adage  seemed  verified,  that  Miss  Id* 


had  two  strings  to  her  bow and  what  war 
more,  remarkable,  both  these  proposals  were 
made  the  same  day,  each  of  course  being  utter¬ 
ly  ignorant  of  the  fact  of  the  other’s  propositions. 

Affairs  of  the  heart  appear  sometimes  to  leak 
out  so  mysteriously,  that  it  seems  as  if  Cupid 
himself  proclaimed  them ;  and  very  soon  it  was 
current  among  Ida’s  friends  that  she  had  receiv¬ 
ed  “  two  offers.” 

Most  of  the  calculating,  plodding,  money- 
loving  acquaintances  were  ready  to  pronounce 
at  once  that  the  rich  Mr.  Singleby  would  carry 
his  suit — while  a  few  shook  their  heads  doubt¬ 
fully,  adding:  “Ida  always  disappointed  ex¬ 
pectations.” 

Not  a  few  related  strange  incidents  in  her  his¬ 
tory.  One  recounted  the  feet  that  she  refused 
an  invitation  to  her  daughter’s  levee,  that  she 
might  attend  the  death-bed  of  an  aged  wo¬ 
man  to  whom  she  had  ministered  through  the 
cold  winter ;  while  yet  another  had  known  for  a 
certainty,  that  upon  her  father’s  presentation  of 
a  rich  brocade  silk,  she  entreated  him  to  bestow 
the  gift  upon  her  mother,  and  in  lien  thereof, 
she  took  the  money  which  was  paid  for  it,  and 
dispensed  it  in  wood  and.  coal  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  poverty  whom  she  attended. 

These  accounts  were  not  quoted,  however,  in 
justification  of  her  high  moral  character,  nor 
because  they  reflected  a  peculiar  lustre  upon  her, 
but  simply  to  show  that  she  was  a  very  singular 
person,  and  generally  acted  by  contraries  from 
other  people,  and  therefore  it  would  be  just  like 
Ida  to  reject  Mr.  Singleby  for  the  poor  Dr.  Mas¬ 
ters,  who  was  penniless  but  talented.  Shrewd 
old  men,  however,  predicted  the  parents  would 
settle  this  matter;  for  riches  had  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  merchant  Archer, 
who  had  made  an  assignment  of  his  property 
some  twelve  months  since,  and  a  lift  from  Siagle- 
hy  would  now  turn  to  good  account.  So  while 
the  friends  are  conjecturing  to  what  conclusions 
onr  young  friend  will  arrive,  let  as  follow  her  to 
her  chamber  where  she  is  now  seated,  to  medi¬ 
tate  upon  the  importance  of  the  subject  before 
her.  Let  ns  first  take  up  Singleby’s  letter,  and 
read  what  it  promises: 

“My  dbaji  Ida,— -Would  that  I  could  prefix 
the  little  word  ‘any’  in  quite  another  sense  from 
what  its  common  usage  denotes.  Do  not  blush, 
Ida,  when  the  object  of  this  note  is  made  appar¬ 
ent  to  yon— perhaps,  it  will  be  unexpected,  but 
be  assured  it  is  .not  made  withont  doe  consider¬ 
ation.  I  have  long  been  looking  for  &  wife.  I 
have  an  idea  that  I  shall  enjoy  more  in  the  mar¬ 
ried  fife  with  a  congenial  partner,  than  it  is  poa- 
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•stole  for  me  to  do  singly  and  alone.  FOr  months 
my  eyes  hare  rested  on  you  as  the  ideal  which 
my  fancy  dreams  hare  portrayed.  Ton  must  be 
aware  that  my  means  are  sufficient  to  giro  you 
every  indulgence — should  you  desire  to  attend 
upon  fashionable  pleasures  every  evening,  you 
can  do  so.  Our  style  of  living  wiU  be  equal  to 
any  ideas  you  may  have  formed  as  to  making  a 
paradise  of  home ;  works  of  art,  tasteful  designs, 
and  all  the  requisites  for  an  elegant  home  in  the 
city,  shall  be  placed  at  your  command ;  nay, 
more,  a  cottage  covered  with  woodbine  and 
honeysuckles  intermingled,  rfhall  be  added,  if 
your  love  of  rural  live  craves  it.  I  want  a  com¬ 
panion.  I  weary  of  reading  and  grow  siek  of 
conversation ;  but  as  I  have  no  employment  for 
my  time,  but  to  extract  enjoyment  from  a  life  of 
ease,  1  am  desirous  of  imparting  my  treasures 
to  one  who  Bhall  take  the  vacuity  out  of  idleness, 
and  minister  to  a  mind  and  taste  diseased  and 
perverted.  1  think  yon  will  not  have  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  reject  the  foil  offer  of  my  hand  and 
heart,  when  I  assure  yon  they  are  proffered  to 
you,  first  of  all  the  fairest  of  creation ;  and  in  re¬ 
turn  he  assured  all  my  wealth  shall  be  freely 
•expended  to  make  us  both  completely  happy. 
Tou  shall  know  no  more  exposures  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  sick  nor  ministering  to  the  diseased,  save 
to  him  who  has  a  claim  upon  all  yonr  love.  Ton 
will  please  communicate  these  thoughts  to  yonr 
parents,  and  give  me  an  immediate  answer  to 
the  subject.  With  much  esteem, 

"George  SixglebY.” 

And  now  we  will  look  over  Ida’s  shoulder 
and  read  a  communication  on  the  same  subject, 
from  Dr.  Masters. 

u  Miss  Ida  Archer,— My  friend,  certainly 
yon  will  allow  me  to  call  you  such ;  but  when 
I  tell  you  how  devotedly  interested  I  have  be¬ 
come  in  your  history,  and  that  I  have  so  long 
enshrined  yonr  good  deeds  in  my  heart,  that 
yon  are  unspeakably  dear  to  me;  yon  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  honest  avowal.  Then  again  it 
may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  make  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  I  desire  that  our  lives  may  be  linked 
together  as  one.  True,  have  no  fortune  to 
throw  at  your  feet,  no  palace  to  invite  you  to 
occupy,  no  outward  gifts  with  which  I  could 
bribe  or  allure  you  to  myself;  had  I  every  one 
of  them,  I  feel  assured  you  would  throw  them 
sway  for  toe  wealth  of  a  disinterested  love,  and 
toe  pleasure  to  at  dusters  about  a  true  and  man¬ 
ly  heart,  whose  steady  aim  is  to  serve  his  feH6w- 
men,  and  seek  the  fhvot  of  Heaven  by  an  ap¬ 
proving  conscience. 

"Ida,  what  say  you  to  my  proposal  1  What 


if  we  do  begin*  life  relying  apon  our  own  exer¬ 
tions  !  Shall  we  be  any  the  less  happy  for  in¬ 
dustriously  improving  oar  time  and  talents! 
What  if  yon  adorn  no  marble  palace  !  Is  there 
no  contentment  in  a  quiet  simple  home,  where 
frugality  without  meanness  and  plenty  with  toe 
handmaid  of  economy,  site  at  the  social  board! 
Life  may  not  be  one  uniform  holiday,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  working  days,  will  not  the 
holidays  be  enjoyed  with  far  greater  zest !  Think 
of  these  things,  and  remember  when  I  pledge  to 
you  my  affections,  I  feel  they  are  committed 
to  one  who  will  not  trifle ;  and  should  you  re- 
fose  my  request,  you  may  find  those  who  may 
proffer  you  more  enviable  distinctions  as  toe 
world  call  them,  but  never,  never,  will  a  heart 
be  found  whose  love  will  more  uniformly  flow 
to  make  yon  a  happy  wife,  than  his  who  asks 
in  return  your  warmest  sympathy  and  regard. 
From  yonr  devoted,  Henry  Masters.” 

And  Ida  gazed  first  at  one  and  then  at  the 
other.  She  compared  the  sentiments  together, 
and  thus  she  soliloquized : 

"  So,  Mr.  Singleby,  you  imagine  yon  shonld 
be  happier  with  a  wife  !  one  who  would  minister 
to  your  idle  fancies  and  become  a  sort  of  passive 
being,  live  in  idleness,  bask  hi  pleasure,  extract 
from  ennui  a  balm  of  contentment,  sit  beneath 
rich  and  gorgeous  drapery,  chat  with  those  whom 
wealth  atone  has  elevated  to  high  stations,  and 
herein  I  am  to  find  my  happiness  1  And  then 
in  the  rural  cottage  I  may  train  the  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle  just  as  fantastically  as  I  please, 
hey  !  And  better  than  all,  from  an  entire  life  of 
ease,  I  am  to  extract  the  pleasures  of  Paradise. 
No  more  exposure  in  administering  to  the  poor  and 
needy ;  but  all  the  wealth  to  be  lavished  upon  my¬ 
self,  tons  making  me  supremely  selfish  and  happy 
of  course.  Poor  mistaken  man !  Yonr  money 
looks  to  me  like  a  most  worthless  possession, 
with  the  heart  that  thus  confines  it  to  minister 
only  to  selfish  gratifications.  Think  yon,  I 
coodd  cure  yonr  weariness,  or  relieve  toe  dull 
motiotony  of  a  life  of  idle  and  luxurious  ease  ! 
O,  no,  toe  premises  are  all  false — nothing  would 
induce  me  to  accept  your  offer.  I  cannot  be 
victimized  to  sordid  gold.  1  thank  you  for  your 
offer,  but  totally  reject  it 

"And  now,  Dr.  Masters,  let  me  speak  to  you. 
Tell  me  not  about  '  palaces '  or  ‘  outward  dis¬ 
tinctions.’  read  the  nobility  of  yonr  heart 
Do  I  not  see  yonr  daily  straggles,  and  have  I 
not  secretly  felt  what  a  triumph  yon  have  won 
by  yonr  untiring  industry  !  Have  I  not  heard 
the  high  encomiums  of  praise  which  fhH  from 
t  those  of  toy  profession,  which  would  hare  been 
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withheld,  bed  not  thy  splendid  acquirements  ex¬ 
torted  their  meed  of  praise  1  Yes,  1  will  cheer¬ 
fully  link  my  fortune  with  thine ;  it  shall  be  my 
delight  to  add  to  thy  outward  stores,  and  above 
all,  we  will  improve  oar  interior  life,  whence  all 
true  happiness  has  its  foundation.  Yes,  Henry, 
I  will  encounter  all  the  scorn  of  friendship,  nay, 
even  obloquy,  and  feel  myself  all  the  richer  for 
having  made  the  choice.  And  now  I  will  go  to 
my  parents  and  lay  open  the  whole  matter/' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  were  sitting  alone  in 
their  back  parlor.  Ida  had  a  flashed  cheek  and 
a  tremulous  tone,  but  with  a  true,  unshrinking 
desire  to  do  her  duty  to  all  interested  in  her  wel¬ 
fare,  she  read  the  two  letters  we  have  trans¬ 
cribed.  Mr.  Archer  laid  down  his  glasses,  and 
looked  pleased ;  then  the  mother  inquired  of  her 
daughter  if  she  had  concluded  which  offer  to  ac¬ 
cept  1  Her  father  answered,  “  of  course  the 
child  is  not  a  fool,  mother  1  Sentiment  is  one 
thing,  and  talent  is  one  thing,  but  real  genuine 
cash  is  worth  them  all." 

“  If  you  were  sick,  father,  which  would  you 
prefer,  a  bag  of  gold  or  a  sympathising  friend  at 
your  side  ?"  gently  inquired  Ida. 

“  Money  will  procure  sympathy,"  tartly  re- 
plied  the  old  man. 

“  Yes,  Ida,"  joined  the  fond  mother,  “  your 
father  and  I  have  lived  over  what  you  have  in 
prospect.  We  have  known  what  money  will 
give,  and  have  felt  what  it  will  take  away." 

“  Money  with  a  miser's  heart  is  no  coveted 
possession  by  me,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Ida. 

*  “If  you  reject  George  Singleby  for  Henry 
Masters,  you  deserve  the  consequences  which 
will  surely  follow.  With  Singleby  what  a  life 
is  before  you— not  a  want  but  will  be  gratified ; 
nothing  but  live  in  wealth,  go  and  come  as  you 
please." 

“And,"  interrupted  the  mother,  “  you  can 
travel  in  foreign  parts— you  know  how  much  you 
have  desired  to  do  so— but  with  Henry  Masters 
nothing  but  poverty  awaits  you.  You  must  lis¬ 
ten  to  a  little  reason." 

“And  who  is  so  fit  to  give  you  suitable  ad¬ 
vice  as  your  parents,  Ida  ?  Don't  we  wish  to 
see  you  well  settled  in  the  world  ?  and  what  a 
promotion  it  will  give  us  all  should  you  marry 
Singleby.  Perhaps  he  would 'lend  me  a  small 
capital  to  invest  in  my  business ;  he  might  do  it 
as  well  as  not." 

“  But  father  would  not  ask  me  to  give  myself 
away,  when  my  affections  do  not  go  with  the  act." 

“  Pshaw,  nonsense !  love  will  come  fast  enough 
when  you  have  all  your  wants  supplied.  It  isn't 
half  the  people  marry  for  love.  Didn't  Mary 
Gray  marry  Captain  Tweed  for  money  1" 


“And  what  a  miserable  life  they  lead,"  re¬ 
plied  Ida.  “  He  sends  the  servant  man  with 
her  when  she  rides  out,  and  stays  at  home  to 
talk  about  her  with  his  domestics." 

“Well,  there's  Tom  Hunter— he  married  a 
fortune,  what  of  that  ?" 

“  Only  that  Tom  has  been  a  reel  loafer  ever 
since,"  remarked  the  daughter.  “  Money,  fa¬ 
ther,  I  tell  you,  is  not  everything  in  the  married 
life.  I  begin  to  think  that  those  who  begin  poor, 
and  are  frugal,  after  all  end  the  best  and  often 
the  richest.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  distress  yon, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  I  should  be  happier  hi 
a  mean  shanty,  with  Henry  Masters,  than  in  a 
palace  with  George  Singleby.  That  is  my  pres¬ 
ent  belief,  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  it." 

Mr.  Archer  grew  wrathy— he  was  vehement 
in  his  use  of  language.  Ida  shed  tears,  but  did 
not  change  her  convictions  of  duty.  She  left 
the  room,  and  before  midnight  she  wrote  her  re¬ 
fusal  to  George  Singleby,  and  her  acceptance  of 
Dr.  Masters  1 

The  news  soon  spread  of  her  decision,  and 
then  what  scores  of  nioe  people  deprecated  that 
“  a  young  girl  shonld  stand  in  her  own  light, 
and  be  so  obstinate,  and  wilful,  and  blind  to  her 
own  interest,"  and  those  who  scrupled  to  tell 
her  so,  informed  her  parents  of  their  feeling. 

But  Ida  went  on  leading  the  same  beautiful 
life,  doing  good  wherever  her  hand  found  it  to 
do,  and  if  her  purse  was  empty,  the  rich  mine 
of  wealth  which  a  ready  sympathy  caused  to  flow 
made  her  the  friend  of  the  friendless  and  the 
widow's  stay.  Her  parents  were  silenced  by  her 
example,  end  although  they  received  Henry 
Masters  with  a  cold  reserve,  yet  they  permitted 
him  te  enter  their  dwelling,  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  many  who  would  have  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord. 

George  Singleby  had  now  become  engaged  to 
Miss  Herbert,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  wine  mer¬ 
chant  He  was  about  erecting  one  of  the  most 
splendid  mansions,  and  the  bride  elect  seemed 
to  glory  in  her  choice.  She  appeared  in  the 
richest  attire,  wore  the  most  brilliant  diamonds, 
always  asserted  that  it  was  a  falsehood  that 
George  ever  thought  of  marrying  Ida,  and  with 
a  magnificent  sense  of  importance,  she  dropped 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Archers,  while  she  often 
gaily  fluttered  past  their  dwelling,  looking  from 
her  coach  windows. 

Henry  Masters,  however,  had  so  far  accumu¬ 
lated  property,  as  to  justify  him  in  the  purchase 
of  a  horse  and  light  buggy,  with  which  his  visits 
to  his  patients  were  greatly  accelerated,  besides 
the  growing  demands  upon  his  time  which  his 
reputation  was  exciting  for  and  wide  kept  him 
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continually  bony;  and  wKh'  neb  aft  aeftvity 
combined  with  prudence,  daily  gains  begin  to 
swell  to  quite  an  amount? — so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  yearof  his  practice,  his  debts  were  all 
discharged,  and  several  hundreds  were  invested. 

The  fame  of  his  professional  shift  had  been 
often  re-echoed  in  the  ears  of  the  Widow  Ashley 
sinoe  her  husband- s  decease,  and  now  that  con¬ 
sumption  had  clearly,  marked  her  fora  prey,  She 
resorted  to  Dr.  Masters  for  some  palliative  for 
the  distressing  cough  and  uncomfortable  night 
sweats  which  attended  her  disorder.  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  maimers  were  of  that  frank  and  cordial 
turn  which  at  once  invites  confidence  and  excites 
cheerfulness ;  and  in  a  short  time  Mrs.  Ashley 
found  his  visits  quite  indispensable  to  her  com¬ 
fort.  As  she  resided  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
in  a  most  elegant  cottage,  planned  with  true 
architectural  taste,  whose  exterior  and  interior 
corresponded,  and  as  her  walks  were  adorned 
with  flowers,  the  doctor  invited  Ida  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  one  of  his  excursions  thither.  Had 
an  angel  dropped  from  the  celestial  regions  into 
Mrs.  Ashley's  dwelling,  she  could  not  have 
been  more  attracted  by  the  sweetness  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  her  movements  and  conversation  than 
with  Ida  Archer's.  Perhaps  we  do  not  think 
enough  of  our  manners  in  visiting  the  sick  and 
melancholy  sufferer.  There  is  a  gentle  ap¬ 
proach,  a  modulated  tone,  a  quiet  adjustment  of 
ourselves,  a  winning  and  soothing  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  the  right  words,  which  linger  long  in  the 
ears  of  the  stricken,  and  the  sweet  vision  stands 
by  them  in  hours  of  wakefhlness,  and  we  feel  the 
reality  of  such  sympathy  to  mitigate  much  out¬ 
ward  distress.  This  art  was  perfectly  understood 
by  Ida,  and  her  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Ashley  left  an 
impress  which  never  faded  from  her  remem¬ 
brance. 

It  was  n6w  advancing  toward  autumn,  and 
Mrs.  Ashley  seemed  declining.  Her  delightful 
house  and  grounds  needed  some  one  to  superin¬ 
tend  them,  and  to  whom  could  she  make  the 
offer  of  taking  them  but  to  Dr.  Masters  ?  It 
came  so  opportune  too,  just  as  they  desired  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  state,  bat  their  prudent 
forethought  concluded  must  be  postponed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  insufficient  means,  and  it  so  accorded 
with  their  tastes,  that  no  word  of  obligation  was 
raised ;  besides,  no  outlay  was  required,  for  the 
kind  old  lady  desired  them  to  freely  use  ail  the 
frxnrfture  and  entire  contents  of  the  dwelling, 
just  as  best  suited  them. 

Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archer  raised  hut  one  ob¬ 
jection,  and  that  was,  that  a  physician,  whose 
practice  was  in  the  city,  should  not  lire  in  the  su¬ 
burbs;  but  the  doctor  had  anticipated  that,  and 


retained  his  office  in  the  city,  leaving  a  young 
student  at  night  to  attend  to  orders. 

It  was  a  curious  feet,  that  George  Sfnglehyand 
Henry  Masters  fixed  upon  the  same  wedding- 
day  without  ever  speaking  to  each  other  upon 
the  subject*— but  Ida  Archer  was  married  in 
ehferch,  simply  attired,  and  attended  by  a  few 
Select  friends,  while  George  Sfogleby  and  Miss 
Hekfcert  stood  in  a  most  gorgeously  furnished 
apartment,  attended  by  scores  of  fashionable 
people,  who  came  to  gone,  admire  and  criticise. 
The  Wedding,  however,  deserved  the  reputation 
it  received,  as  "a  magnificent  affair.’* 

But  the  foundations  for  happiness  were  m  dif¬ 
ferent  between  the  two  brides  as  was  their  out¬ 
ward  apparel.  One  was  to  be  transferred  to  a 
palace,  imagining  that  revelry  and  the  gaieties 
of  the  hour  made  the  zest  of  life,  while  the  other 
felt  that  true  peace  must  be  lodged  within  ;  and 
in  ministermg  to  the  need  of  her  who  had  so 
generously  placed  her  own  comforts  under  her 
chaige,  she  felt  that  life  might  be  irradiated  by 
the  sunshine  of  sympathy,  and  the  helping  to 
hear  one  another's  burdens. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  experience  of  oth¬ 
ers  so  little  impresses  ourselves  I  Do  we  not 
always  find  the  law  of  compensation  fulfilled 
even  here  ?  As  we  sew,  we  cqrtaiuly  reap. 


Two  years  from  the  date  of  the  above  mar- 
riages  have  passed  away,  and  what  do  we  now 
behold !  In  yonder  marble  palace  a  light  is 
dimly  burning,  whose  faint  rays  are  just  percep¬ 
tible  between  the  heavy  folds  of  muslin  drapery. 
There  is  stillness  in  that  apartment — the  physi¬ 
cian  Is  hurrying  towards  H  at  midnight— there 
is  a  deep  anxiety  upon  his  brow ;  his  patient 
is  Mrs.  Singleby,  who  from  continual  exposures, 
has  brought  on  an  inflammation  which  it  is  (bar¬ 
ed  may  prove  fatal.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
her  husband  is  at  the  "  Club  House.”  He  has 
gone  thither,  as  was  his  habit,  just  to  see  a  few 
choice  spirits  and  try  the  power  of  a  game  at  bil¬ 
liards,  to  drive  away  "  the  blues”  and  make  him 
forget  his  troubles  at  home.  All  winter  long  he 
has  been  plunged  in  gaiety  sometimes  he  has 
attended  his  wife,  and  sometimes  he  preferred 
"the  Club there  is  the  seal  of  the  wine  cup 
on  his  cheek,  and  a  bloated  exterior  which  de¬ 
notes*  life  of  sensuality  and  epicureanism  quite 
revolting.  But  this  very  night  he  returns  home 
to  meet  the  physician  just  leaving  hH  door.  In 
the  morning  he  cannot  remember  what  was  told 
hint  in  the  evening— bnt  he  awakes  the  next 
morning  to  hear  the  announcement  that  his  wife 
to  better;  but  he  breathes  no  thanksgiving  to  Hhn 
who  directs  "the  issues  of  death.” 
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In  a  few  days  a  cHtme^party  celebrates  conva¬ 
lescence  and  while  the  invalid  wife  is  pillowed 
to  look  out  in  yonder  garden,  die  merry  ahonte 
of  revelry  from  below  fell  on  her  easel  She 
craves  other  sympathy  besides  her  nurse  and  her 
physician,  and  the  thought  flits  across  her  brain, 
why  did  I  not  marry  for  love  instead  of  money  t 
She  cannot  smother  it — it  comes  again  to  her  at 
midnight,  when  the  massive  door  is  opening  and 
her  husband  is  just  entering.  She  looks  upon 
those  brilliant  diamonds,  her  wedding  gift  She 
craves  something  better  than  diamonds.  She 
surveys  that  splendid  apartment  she  occupies ; 
but  the  poor  woman  whom  she  called  upon  to  do 
some  upholstery  work,  had  only  a  neatly  furnish¬ 
ed  room,  and  beside  sat  her  husband  full  of  good 
humor,  and  somehow  such  a  vision  strangely 
rises  before  her.  She  longs  to  get  strong  and  go 
out  in  the  world,  and  mingle  in  feshionable  life, 
for  such  vapore  will  not  annoy  her  then.  George 
Singleby's  life  of  luxurious  ease  is  now  envied 
by  no  one. 

And  there  is  the  untenanted  cottage,  where  the 
Widow  Ashley  lived,  which  Dr  Masters  inhabit¬ 
ed  two  years  ago.  The  widow  is  dead,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  children  to  provide  for,  and  no  near  rel¬ 
ative,  she  selected  the  doctor  as  her  heir,  and 
made  a  will  bequeathing  him  nearly  the  whole 
of  her  estate,  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  1  But  Masters's  fame  has  reached  a  distant 
city,  and  he  has  been  invited  to  accept  a  profes¬ 
sorship  richly  endowed,  in  a  large  city.  He  has 
gone  to  enter  upon  his  duties,  but  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  the  affectionate  regards  of  hundreds  of 
patients.  Now  just  let  us  take  a  look  upon  Ida 
before  she  leaves  her  numerous  friends,  among 
whom  the  poor  and  needy  come  first  in  her  be¬ 
nevolent  regards. 

There  is  the  poor  crippled  boy,  Jamie,  whom 
a  rheumatic  fever  has  left  in  a  helpless  condition. 
She  fits  him  up  a  small  room  and  stores  it  with 
a  juvenile  library ;  then  she  places  before  him  a 
little  shelf  attached  to  his  easy  chair,  and  directs 
him  how  he  may  amuse  many  a  listless  hour  by 
writing  from  slips ;  and  a  few  school  books  are 
marked,  assigning  the  lessons  he  must  commit  ere 
her  return,  and  a  few  dollars  are  placed  in  his 
mother's  hand  for  special  emergencies,  and  so 
she  kisses  Jamie’s  pale  cheek,  and  bids  a  kind 
farewell  to  his  mother,  and  this  family  never 
ddubt*  the  ministry  of  angels. 

Ida  next  knocks  at  the  Widow  Beman's — she 
has  ordered  her  coal  and  groceries,  provided  her 
with  plain  sewing,  caused  the  carpenter  to  cut 
*n  extra  window,  which  will  give  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  additional  light  and  air,  and  then  she  says 
inch  comforting  words  that  they  will  re-echo  in 


that  heart  until  death  stops  its  pulsations.  And 
there  are  yet  many  others  who  share  in  her  be¬ 
nevolence,  whom  the  world  has  never  known, 
struggling  with  small  incomes,  and  these  are  an¬ 
nually  provided  for ;  and  yet  from  the  Ashley 
fund  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  for  herself— 
because  she  has  no  superfluous  wants  t  Besides, 
she  has  not  neglected  her  own  parents, — those 
who  felt  she  committed  such  a  wrong  by  her  mar- 
iage  with  Dr.  Masters,  they  would  fain  forget  it 
now;  for  since  the  world  is  according  to  him 
snch  splendid  attainments  they  feel  a  pride  in 
reckoning  him  as  their  son.  Of  George  8fogle- 
by  they  would  be  ashamed.  His  wealth  confers 
happiness  on  no  one — and  this  has  taught  them 
that  old  precept,  that  marrying  for  money  with¬ 
out  affection,  is  a  dangerous  experiment 

“  Yes,  marrying  for  money,"  although  volumes 
have  been  written  upon  it,  still  can  we  not  recall 
one  and  another  who  would  never  have  made  the 
choice  they  did,  had  only  pure  affection  lighted 
the  torch  of  love ;  and  so  they  danced  in  the 
giddy  round  of  a  short  honey-moon,  and  by-and- 
by  the  fires  of  passion  were  cooled,  mere  sentimen¬ 
talism  became  stale,  there  were  no  reserved  funds 
of  inward  resources — life  became  monotonous, 
domestic  cares  burdensome,  and  too  late  the  mis¬ 
take  is  discovered  that  the  foundation  of  happi¬ 
ness  which  must  be  based  on  mutual  respect,  is 
wanting ;  and  life  is  only  endured,  not  enjoyed. 

CARE  OF  POULTRY. 

As  everything  connected  with  poultry  now-a- 
days  has  a  peculiar  interest,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  from  an  English  paper.  First,  of 
the  roost  and  nest-honse.  The  floor  should  be 
sprinkled  with  ashes,  loam,  pulverized  peat,  or 
fine  charcoal,  and  the  floor  should  be  cleaned  off 
every  week.  The  yard  should  contain  a  grass- 
plot,  some  fine  gravel,  slaked  lime,  dry  ashes, 
and  pure  water.  The  nests  should  be  lined  with 
moss  heath  and  straw.  Evidently  the  Dorkings 
are  the  best  breed ;  they  will  lay  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  eggs  -each  per  an¬ 
num.  Fowls  with  black  legs  are  best  for  roast¬ 
ing,  while  those  with  white  legs  are  best  for 
boiling.  If  you  want  them  to  sit  early  leave  the 
eggs  under  them.  Fowls  in  their  native  habits 
never  lay  more  than  they  can  hatch.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  no  success  can  be  expected  from  poul¬ 
try-keeping  if  their  houses  be  damp,  cold,  un¬ 
clean,  or  badly  ventilated ;  if  their  food  does  not 
approximate  to  that  which  they  get  in  a  state  of 
nature,  viz. :  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food ;  if  the  water  they  drink  be  stagnant,  the 
drainage  of  the  manure  heap,  etc.,  or  if  the 

strongest  and  handsomest  be  not  bred  from. 
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HUMAN  LIFE. 


*T  WILLIAM  *.  LSWtXnzS. 


How  ten  man's  feeble  hold  on  life! 

How  soon  he  bows  his  heed 
To  mingle  with  the  worthless  dost 
He  spams Jbeaeeth  his  treed; 
Tee,  ell  we  lore,  end  ell  we  prise, 
Must  mingle  with  the  deed! 

A  vapor  passing  qnlok  ewej ! 

A  dream  which  soon  Is  o'er! 

An  arrow  flying  through  the  air, 
Which  can  return  no  more— 
Such,  such  alas,  is  human  life. 

On  Time's  all-changing  shore. 


THE  ROSE  OF  ACADIE. 


DT  JAMES  DE  MILLS. 


At  the  tiifle  when  the  events  transpired,  which 
we  are  about  to  narrate,  the  Kentral  French  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  already  begun  to  experience 
the  wanton  oppression  of  their  royal  master. 
Edicts  had  been  promulgated  restricting  the 
privileges  of  the  peaceful  Acadians,  and  the 
quiet  streets  of  the  town  of  Grand  Pro*  had 
more  than  once  resounded  with  the  martial  notes 
of  English  soldiers,  who  had  come  to  maintain 
espionage  over  the  actions  of  its  peaceful  in¬ 
habitants. 

Though  in  hourly  expectation  of  some  gross 
outrage,  the  Acadians  took  no  precautions 
against  aggression,  hut  continued  their  simple 
agricultural  avocations  in  the  open  fields,  with¬ 
out  arms,— conscious  of  their  own  perfect  recti¬ 
tude,  and  humbly  relying  upon  the  protection  of 
God.  The  dames  of  Acadie  manipulated  fear¬ 
lessly  in  the  dairy,  or  at  the  spinning  wheel, 
protected  only  by  their  gnileless  simplicity,  and 
consciousness  of  innocence.  At  evening,  the 
pious  elders  gathered  their  families  around  the 
fireside,  and  after  expounding  the  truths  of  die 
Bible,  offered  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  relentless  sovereign  who  was  perse¬ 
cuting  them  so  ruthlessly.  Such  was  the  only 
defence  against  oppression,  which  they  had  been 
taught  from  infancy. 

It  was  at  this  period,  teeming  with  peril  to  the 
Acadians,  that  a  couple  of  travellers,  emerging 
suddenly  from  different  quarters  of  a  dense  wood 
which  encompassed  a  lake,  about  three  leagues 
from  the  hamlet  of  Grand  Pre',  unexpectedly 
met  each  other  face,  to  face.  They  were  both 
clad  in  an  anomalons  garb,  consisting  of  part 
hunting  jacket,  and  part  military  dress,  and  each 
bore  upon  his  shoulder  a  heavy  French  musket. 


“Ah,  Max!”  said  Ad  stonier  Hid  older  of  the 
two,  dropping  the  bntt  of  his  gun  upon  the 
grass,  and  cordially  extending  his  hand,  “  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  you  about  here.  Have  yon  cross¬ 
ed  any  trail,  shot  any  game,  or  got  into  any 
scrapes  since  yon  left  camp  t" 

“  I  believe  there  haint  a  man  left  a  trail,  nor 
a  bird  taken  wing,  since  these  English  came  so 
near  ns  !”  replied  the  other.  “  I  left  the  French 
fortifications  early  this  morning,  and  you’re  the 
first  biped  that  has  crossed  my  path  since — ” 

“  We're  now  about  nine  English  miles  from 
Grand  Pre',”  said  the  first  speaker.  “  If  we  go 
round  this  lake,  it  will  be  a  league  farther,  and 
we  shall  be  detained  too  long.  There  used  to 
be  a  boat  here,  but  during  the  recent  troubles,  it 
has  been  removed,  I  suppose.” 

“  Let  us  swim  across.” 

“  But  the  guns  1” 

“  I'll  arrange  that.  There's  the  boat,  or  rath¬ 
er  what  is  left  of  it,  smashed  in  pieces,  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  I  did  it  myself  the  last  time  I 
crossed.  We'll  make  a  raft  for  the  weapons, 
and  shove  them  before  us.” 

The  fragments  of  the  demolished  boat  were 
soon  fashioned  into  a  rude  raft,  upon  which  the 
two  young  men  first  adjusted  their  garments, 
and  then  placed  their  muskets. 

“  This  is  not  the  time  to  be  lounging  round 
barracks,  Bernard,”  said  Max,  as  they  parted 
from  the  shore,  and  began  to  cut  the  smooth 
lake,  in  measured  and  powerful  strokes,  “  when 
one's  father,  and  mother,  and  sisters,  are  hourly 
threatened  with  imprisonment,  and  perhaps, 
death  1" 

“Assuredly  not  We  were  justified  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  camp,  to  warn  our  friends  of  the  im¬ 
pending  danger.  I  met  a  man  at  Brook's  gar¬ 
rison,  who  informed  me  that  the  English  had 
already  commanded  the  Neutrals  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  that  a  descent  upon  Grand 
Pre'  was  hourly  expected !” 

.  "  Indeed  I  Then  the  danger  is  more  immi¬ 
nent  than  we  had  anticipated !”  said  Max,  in 
voluntarily  quickening  his  strokes.  “Perhaps 
we  may  yet  be  too  late !” 

“  Look  ont,  Max !  you're  nearly  capsizing  the 
clumsy  craft.  You've  suspected  truly — the  peril 
is  considerably  greater  than  we  had  supposed 
yesterday.” 

“  The  English  will  ever  me  the  day  when  they 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  peaceful  Acadi¬ 
ans.  It  will  be  a  perpetual  reproach — a  stain 
upon  their  arms,  which  time  will  not  efface  from 
the  remembrances  of  men.  Bernard,  when  I 
think  upon  the  injustice  which  these  haughty 
masters  of  ours  have  already  inflicted  upon  us. 
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this  Iasi  crowning  tyranny  stirs  to  fury  all  the 
revengeful  passions  of  my  soul !” 

“  It  is  indeed  a  heinous  wrong,  but  one  which 
I  fear  is  too  easy  of  perpetration  !" 

“Yes,  and  one  which  will  too  easily  escape 
retribution !  How  easily  we  might  be  captured 
now,  Bernard.  Suppose  some  one  should  spring 
out  of  the  woods,  and  oppose  our  landing.  We 
should  make  but  a  poor  figure,  defending  our¬ 
selves  here  in  the  water,  sans  culotes  /” 

“  That's  true !"  replied  the  othf r,  and  quick¬ 
ening  their  motions  simultaneously,  Max  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Bernard  St.  Verd  speedily  stood  upon 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake. 

After  resuming  their  clothing,  and  carefully 
examining  the  priming  of  their  weapons,  they 
pursued  their  journey  in  a  course  due  south,  at 
a  speed  which  precluded  all  attempts  at  conver¬ 
sation.  Max  peered  anxiously  through  the 
openings  in  the  forest,  and  ever  and  anon  stop¬ 
ped  to  listen  if  any  sound  disturbed  the  deep 
stillness  of  the  measureless  wood.  His  com¬ 
panion,  however,  strode  on,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
steadily  before  him,  and  his  right  hand  cautiously 
grasping  his  gun-lock.  Though  the  external 
manifestations  of  solicitude  were  not  so  marked, 
Bernard  St.  Verd  was  not  wanting  in  affection¬ 
ate  concern  for  his  friends  and  relations,  who 
were  in  jeopardy.  They  had  advanced  about  a 
league  and  a  half,  when  Max  suddenly  shouted, 
in  feverish  excitement : 

“  JLook  there,  Bernard !  See  that  smoke  roll¬ 
ing  up  over  yonder  hill !  By  St.  Denis,,  they're 
burning  Grand  Pre'!”  Max  was  of  French 
extraction,  and  when  powerfully  excited,  often 
exhibited  his  French  proclivities. 

St.  Verd  cast  his  eyes  round,  and  beheld  a 
black  nebulous  mass,  rolling  away  in  dense,  lazy 
volumes,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  His  brow 
grew  dark,  and  his  lips  closed  together  in  deep, 
concentrated  wrath. 

"  If  they  injure  but  a  hair  of  my  father’s  head, 
they  shall  feel  a  son's  terrible  vengeance !" 

“And  if  they  dare  offer  a  breath  of  insult  to 
your  peerless  sister,  they  shall  again  experience 
the  power  of  a  Drummond's  arm !"  said  Max. 
“  We  must  proceed  hastily,  but  warily,  if  we 
would  be  in  time  to  furnish  any  assistance." 

Knowing  that  they  must  now  be  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  English  troops,  the  young  men  ad¬ 
vanced  with  redoubled  caution,  holding  their 
gnns  before  them  ready  cocked,  like  fowlers 
coming  up  with  their  game. 

They  had  advanced  in  this  manner  about  a 
mile,  when  a  pistol-shot  re-echoed  through  the 
forest,  and  a  voice  followed,  ringing  with  start¬ 
ling  clearness  among  the  steins  of  the  trees ; 


“  Prenez  garde  !” 

Max  and  Bernard  stopped  a  moment,  and  be¬ 
held  behind  a  clomp  of  trees,  at  the  distance  of 
a  hundred  yards,  a  French  soldier,  guarding  a 
couple  of  saddled  horses. 

“  I  recognize  those  horses !"  said  Bernard. 

Advancing  carefully  they  were  soon  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  Frenchman. 

“  Vous  criez,  comme  un  aigle,  man  ami!”  said 
Max. 

“  A  qm  soni  ces  chevaux  ?"  asked  Bernard, 
sternly. 

“  Ces  sont  a  Monsieur  Si.  Verd!”  replied  the 
Frenchman. 

“  Then  what  are  you  doing  with  them  here?" 

“  I  guard  them,  pour  Monsieur ." 

“  We'll  relieve  you  of  your  charge,"  said  St. 
Verd,  and  mounting  one  of  the  animals,  he  con¬ 
signed  the  other  to  the  charge  of  his  companion. 
Max  coolly  got  into  the  saddle,  and  after  admon¬ 
ishing  the  astounded  Frenchman  not  to  “prenez 
garde”  so  vociferously  in  future,  and  politely 
bidding  him  bon  jour,  rode  away  at  a  tearing 
pace. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  valley  of  Grand  Pre',  and  over 
which  clouds  of  murky  vapor  were  still  con¬ 
stantly  pouring,  a  scene  presented  itself  which 
would  have  shocked  the  stoutest  heart.  The 
whole  valley,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was 
enfolded  in  flame  and  smoke.  Here  and  there 
could  be  seen  human  forms,  bearing  away  arti¬ 
cles  of  domestic  use,  but  otherwise  the  valley 
seemed  jotally  deserted.  Fields  of  rich  grain 
were  yielding  to  the  devouring  element,  and  far 
in  the  distance  was  a  train  of  cattle,  urged  on  by 
the  bayonets  of  English  dragoons. 

“  This  is  too  much  1”  said  Max,  checking  his 
horse. 

“  See,  the  St.  Verd  house  still  stands !— we 
may  yet  be  in  time !"  said  Bernard,  dashing  in¬ 
stantly  down  the  hill,  followed  closely  by  Max. 

They  reached  the  dwelling,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  only  to  find 
it  deserted.  An  English  soldier,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  was  about  to  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  rub¬ 
bish,  at  one  comer  of  the  building.  Max  rode 
fiercely  up  to  him,  and  striking  the  torch  from 
his  grasp,  demanded  what  had  been  done  with 
the  St.  Verds.  The  man  shook  his  head  sul¬ 
lenly,  but  made  no  other  reply.  Max  dismount¬ 
ed,  and  presenting  a  pistol  with  his  right  hand, 
while  he  seized  the  soldier's  throat  with  his  left, 
threatened  him  with  destruction  unless  he  di¬ 
vulged  all  he  knew.  Completely  intimidated  by 
Max’s  impetuous  style  of  attack,  the  English- 
matt  informed  him  that  the  elder  St.  Verds  had 
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been  taken  to  the  coaat  with  the  rest  of  the  Aca- 
dians,  to  embark  in  EngUih  ships  for  the  Amer- 
icon  colonies. 

"Bat  the  young  lady!”  demanded  Max. 

"The  colonel  took  charge  of  herl”  replied 
the  soldier,  with  an  insolent  leer. 

Max  stretched  the  caitiff  upon  the  parched 
sward  with  one  blow,  and  turning  to  enter  the 
house,  confronted  Bernard, issuing  from  the  door. 

"  Read  that !”  said  he,  presenting  him  a  note. 
It  ran : 

"Dbab  BbBwabd, — They  have  taken  father 
and  mother  to  the  sea  side,  with  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Myself  they  have  reserved  for  some 
special  insult.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
mounted  men  on  guard  at  the  door  What  is 
their  purpose  I  cannot  telL  I'm  in  fearful  anxi- 
ety.  Would  that  Max  or  you  might  oome. 

"  Bba*bi<;b.'' 

"  This  villain  outside  knows  the  whole  matter, 
hut  it  wont  be  in  his  power  to  give  us  any  infor¬ 
mation  for  some  time,”  said  Max,  contemptu¬ 
ously  touching  the  prostrate  incendiary  with  his 
hoot. 

"There's  no  need  of  it.  Here  Is  their  trail— 
a  dozen  feet  in  width; — they  have  taken  no 
pains  to  conceal  it.” 

The  grass  Was  furrowed  up  by  horses'  hoofs 
for  a  considerable  space  around  die  door,  and 
from  this  broken  track  there  issued  a  broad 
trail,  which  appeared  to  pursue  a  course  nearly 
due  southwest  from  the  hamlet  of  Grand  Pre'. 
The  horsemen  evidently  did  not  apprehend  pur¬ 
suit,  as  they  had  taken  no  precautions  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  path. 

"My  course  lies  in  the  direction  of  these 
tracks !”  said  Max,  tightening  his  saddle-girth, 
and  putting  his  pistols  in  the  holsters. 

St.  Verd  paused  an  instant,  with  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he 
said  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  finally  deter¬ 
mined  a  difficult  point : 

"  I  believe  mine  does,  too,  Max.” 

Following  the  broad  path,  they  soon  reached 
the  limits  of  the  valley.  Here  Max,  who  was 
foremost,  was  about  to  proceed  in  a  right  line, 
through  a  deep  glen,  which  led  from  the  valley, 
when  Bernard  shouted : 

"  Stop !  We're  off  the  trail !” 

Max  waited  until  the  wind  took  up  the  glen  a 
cloud  of  smoke  which  just  then  enveloped  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  road.  Not 
a  track  was  visible  before  him,  and  behind  could 
only  be  discerned  his  own  horse's  footprints. 

"  We  have  lost  the  trail !  Let  us  return  and 
recover  it” 


They  slowly  and  carefhflv  punned  their  way 
back  for  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  they  suddenly  struck  the  last  trail,  which, 
though  as  broad  and  distinct  as  ever,  appeared 
to  end  here ;  there  were  no  diverging  tracks  to 
the  right  or  left. 

"  They  have  doubled  1”  said  Max.  ‘  "  Keep  a 
good  lookout,  and  we'll  circumvent  their  cun¬ 
ning  yet” 

They  returned  In  the  line  of  tfle  hoof-prints, 
until  they  reached  the  margin  of  a  little  creek, 
when  both  simultaneously  halted. 

"  Leap  the  creek,  Max ;  and  if  I'm  not  great¬ 
ly  deceived,  you'll  find  horses’  feet  have  trod  the 
opposite  bank.” 

Max  leaped  the  little  run  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  shouted  as  he  alighted  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  shore : 

"  Here  they  are— as  distinct  as  ever !  Cross 
quickly !” 

St  Verd  crossed ;  and  as  he  observed  the  new 
course  which  the  trail  took,  remarked : 

“This  will  conduct  us  directly  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  they  have  taken  all  our  people  to 
embark  them  for  the  south,  and  where  the  whole 
British  army  is  encamped.” 

"  True,”  replied  Max ;  u  but  if  we  hasten  we 
shall  be  able  to  intercept  this  detached  party  be¬ 
fore  they  can  join  the  main  body.” 

The  sun  had  already  began  to  decline,  and  as 
there  was  no  time  to  he  lost,  and  the  trail  was 
perfectly  clear,  the  two  horsemen  urged  their 
steeds  to  the  top  of  their  speed. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  twilight  began  to 
deepen  into  night,  but  still  they  had  not  come 
up  with  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit 
The  forest  began  to  assume  the  dusky,  gloomy 
hue  of  a  moonless  night ;  and  the  trail  began  to 
grow  indistinct  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  morning,” 
said  Bernard.  "  I've  come  near  losing  the  trail 
several  times.'' 

"  They  must  have  encamped  near  here,"  re¬ 
plied  Max,  "  unless  they  intended  to  finish  their 
journey  to-night,  which  is  not  at  all  probable. 
Hark! — a  horse  neighing,  by  St.  Denis!  Ber¬ 
nard,  we  are  upon  them !” 

Both  young  men  appeared  to  know  how  te 
act  in  the  present  emergency.  They  both  dis¬ 
mounted,  fastened  their  horses  securely,  exam¬ 
ined  the  priming  of  their  weapons,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  sound 
which  Max  had  heard.  After  proceeding  half  a 
mile,  they  suddenly  emejged  from  behind  a 
dense  thicket,  under  cover  of  which  they  had 
been  advancing,  and  beheld  within  a  score  of 
rods,  the  British  encampment.  A  fire  was 
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blazing  in  the  midtftd  of  it,  around  which  three 
or  four  soldiers  were  seated,  apparently  partak¬ 
ing  of  their  evening  meal. 

“  Hold  me,  Bernard  !”  said  Max,  in  intense 
excitement  "  Do  yon  see  that  fellow  in  epau¬ 
lettes,  sitting  beside  Beatrice!  If  he  moves  an 
inch  nearer  her,  I’ll  roll  him  off  that  log  into 
die  crackling  Are  \tr 

"  Wait  till  we’re  nearer  !**  said  his  companion. 

“  By  JupHer !  I  believe  he’s  potting  his  arm 
•round  her  1  Do  you  take  the  tall  fellow  with 
a  red  cockade,  and  I'll  arrange  matters  with 
that  colonel !" 

Two  musket-shots  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  woke  up  the  echoes  of  the  vast 
forest,  and  without  stopping  to  ascertain  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  fire,  Max  and  8t.  Verd  rushed  fear¬ 
lessly  into  the  encampment,  pistols  in  hand. 

“  Come  on,  my  men  !"  cried  Bernard,  as  if  a 
whole  company  were  at  his  heels. 

u  Yield,  or  expect  no  mercy  \”  shouted  Max, 
discharging  his  pistol  at  a  man  who  had  levelled 
•  carbine  at  him. 

Steady,  men!  steady!"  feebly  vociferated 
the  bleeding  colonel,  from  under  the  log  on 
which  be  had  been  sitting. 

But  his  men  were  all  down  before  he  gave  the 
order.  Max,  after  discharging  his  pistol,  grap¬ 
pled  with  a  fellow  who  was  guarding  the  horses, 
and  after  a  short  conflict  hurled  him  bleeding  to 
the  ground.  There  were  but  two  others  in  the 
party.  One  of  these  Bernard  shot  down  as  he 
advanced  from  his  concealment,  and  the  other 
was  made  prisoner  without  much  resistance. 
When  the  victory  was  achieved;  the  two  young 
men  turned  to  the  lovely  Beatrice— the  rose  of 
‘Acadie. 

“  Dear  Bernard ! — Max,  dear  Max !  how  kind 
hi  you  to  incur  all  this  for  me !" 

“  I  would  have  incurred  ten  times  as  much 
rather  than  have  forfeited  so  sweet  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  favor!"  answered  Max,  his 
tones  displaying  a  manly  tenderness,  that  be¬ 
came  him  well. 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  forsake  me,  Ber¬ 
nard,"  said  Beatrice,  smiling,  "  and  I  thought," 
continued  she,  her  cheeks  mantling,  "  that  Max 
might  remember  her  old  playmate !" 

■  “  Max  merits  the  largest  share  of  your  enco¬ 
miums,  for  he  decided  instantly  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  you,  while  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  follow 
your  captors,  or  go  in  pursuit  of  father  and 
mother,"  said  Bernard. 

Beatrice  bestowed  a  glance  upon  the  delighted 
Max,  which  amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  he  had  undergone,  and  all  the  anxiety  he 
had  feu  for  her. 


"  We  must  now  decide  npon  our  line  of 
march,"  said  St.  Verd,  "  for  it  is  impossible  to 
remain  here.  The  firing  will  attract  people  to 
the  spot." 

"Let  us  return  to  the  French  camp,"  said 
Max. 

“  And  leave  my  parents  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  1"  ~ 

"We  shall  not  be  able  to  rescue  them  firom 
the  force  that  guards  them.  It  will  be  better  to 
rejoin  them  after  they  have  arrived  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies.” 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  Bernard,  sorrowfully. 
"  Even  if  we  should  succeed  in  rescuing  them, 
they  could  not  live  in  tranquillity  iu  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia.  It  is  better  for  them  to  undergo  the  perils 
of  a  sea  voyage,  than  endure  all  the  insults  and 
hardships  to  which  they  would  be  inevitably 
subjected  here.  Even  you,  Beatrice,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  here." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  dwell  in  the  land  from 
which  my  friends  and  parents  have  been  so 
mercilessly  expelled 1"  responded  the  lovely  girt, 
a  tear  moistening  her  eye. 

"A  sentiment  to  which  I  respond  with  all  my 
soul !"  said  Max.  "  Never  will  I  tread  this  soil 
as  a  dweller  upon  it,  after  this  humiliating  ex¬ 
tinction  of  our  race !" 

The  fair  rose  of  Aeadie  smiled  a  sweet  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  determination.  She  had  appre¬ 
hended  that  he  would  continue  in  the  French 
service  in  Acadie. 

Too  much  time  had  already  been  consumed, 
and  they  made  hasty  preparations  for  departure. 
A  rude  litter  was  constructed  for  the  wounded 
colonel,  and  lashed  between  a  couple  of  horses. 
Beatrice  was  assisted  to  the  saddle  by  the  atten¬ 
tive  Max ;  the  two  young  men  brought  up  and 
mounted  their  horses,  and  the  train  took  up  its 
Hue  of  march  for  the  French  encampment 
They  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  at  their  place 
of  destination  at  morn,  the  next  day. 

Three  weeks  after  the  occurrences  which  we 
have  narrated,  there  was  a  joyful  family  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  town  of  Philadelphia.  The  St.  Verds 
had  been  taken  to  the  Amerioan  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  whither  Beatrice,  Max  and  Ber¬ 
nard  had  followed  them,  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  make  preparations  for  so  long  a  journey 
by  land.  Joyfully  die  fond  parents  welcomed 
back  their  lost  children.  They  oould  welcome 
them  all  as  children— for  Max  had  won  and 
wedded  "  The  Bose  of  Acadie." 


Some  enemies,  as  well  as  friends,  are  necessa¬ 
ry  ;  they  make  us  more  circumspect,  more  dili¬ 
gent,  wiser  and  better. 
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THE  INDIAN  SIWMER. 


BY  J.  OTAEK  HOLLOWAY. 


Bo  like  the  happy,  happy  gammer  time, 

Is  this  brief  measure  of  warm  autumn  days, 

We  almost  think  we  revel  in  Jane's  prime, 

Or  bend  to  be  crowned  by  July's  green  bays. 

From  out  the  clear  bloc  sky,  the  refulgent  son 
Shines  with  the  glory  of  a  glad  new-oomer ; 

The  light- winged  zephyrs  gaily  float  and  run, 

And  yet— 0  dreary  yet!  it  is  not  summer! 

For,  where  the  birds  rang  out  their  melodies, 

Nought  but  the  creaking  of  dead  boughs  remains^ 
And  where  the  fragrance  floated  on  the  breeaa, 

A  smothering  sense  of  desolation  reigns ; 

And  where  the  leavee  d&noed  lightly  on  the  trees, 
Kissing  the  wooing  sephyrs  as  they  passed, 

A  sullen  gloom  hangs  in  the  cavities 
That  have  been  opened  by  the  autumn  blast. 

The  birds  are  gofle,  and  ’neath  their  downy  wings 
They've  carried  the  sweet  incense  from  the  flowers ; 
The  streamlet  sighs  to  see  the  gloom  that  clings 
About  its  lonely  course  through  groves  and  bowers; 
The  crimson  leaves  lie  scattered  on  the  ground, 

And  by  the  pattering  rabbit’s  tread,  are  crushed— 
One  hurrying  moment  tor  each  tiny  bound, 

Ere  that,  too,  dies— and  all  again  is  hushed. 

Hushed  in  deep  gloom,  save  when  the  solitude 
Is  rudely  broken  by  the  startling  cry 
Of  hunters’  horns  and  hounds  throughout  the  wood, 
And  the  fleet  deer  in  terror  rushing  by. 

All,  all  is  still,  save  when  the  squirrel  springs 
From  branch  to  branch  of  the  tall  hickory  tree ; 

Or  when  the  nut-shells  to  the  ground  he  flings- 
like  pattering  raindrops  tolling  drearily. 

Yes,  though  the  sun  may  still  some  power  gain. 
Though  the  light  breezes  linger  playfully, 

And  though  the  air  is  summer’s,  all  is  vain ; 

They  cannot  bring  the  flowers  we  love  to  see, 

The  birds  we  love  to  hear  trill  out  their  lays; 

They  cannot  bring  the  gay  and  cbeerfkl  hummer 

That  busses  through  the  long,  glad  summer  days _ 

Alas,  we  sigh,  for  0,  it  is  not  summer! 


HAHNEMANN. 

Mrs.  Mowatt  says  that  while  in  Paris,  she  M 
occasion  to  use  some  of  the  remedies  of  Hahne¬ 
mann,  and  she  applied  for  them  to  the  physician 
himself,  at  his  residence.  She  describes  him  as 
“  a  shrivelled,  little  old  man.  He  was  reclining 
in  a  sumptuous  arm-chair,  with  a  black  velvet 
skull-cap  on  his  head,  and  in  his  mouth  a  richly- 
enameled  pipe,  that  reached  almost  to  his  knees. 
His  face  reminded  me  of  a  ruddy  apple  that  had 
been  withered  by  the  frost;  bat  the* small  dark 
eyes  deeply  set  in  his  head,  could  scarcely  have 
glittered  with  more  brilliancy  in  his  lusty 
youth/’  Such  in  appearance  was  the  inventor 
of  Homoeopathy. 


VIOLET  LEE: 
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THE  UNAPPRECIATED. 

BY  MBS.  SABAH  B.  DAWBS. 

“  WHEBB%m  that  child  be  1”  said  Mrs.  Lee, 
as  she  dropped  her  work  and  stepped  impatient¬ 
ly  to  the  window.  “  It  must  be  half  an  hour  since 
school  was  dismissed.  suppose  she  is  stopping 
to  look  at  some  butterfly  or  flower  on  the  way  on 
the  way.  She  is  the  strangest  child  I  ever  saw, 
not  anything  like  the  other  children.  1  am  sun 
I  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  her.” 

“  Do  with  her,”  said  Mr.  Lee,  starting  up, 
“  do  with  her,  why  give  her  a  good  sound  whip¬ 
ping.  I  say  the  gal  must  be  made  to  work, 
like  the  other  children,  or  she'll  be  no  profit  on 
the  farm." 

“  Whipping  doesn’t  seem  to  do  the  least  good, 
for  she  will  burst  out  into  such  a  fit  of  crying, 
one  would  think  her  heart  was  going  to  break 
right  off ;  and  I’ve  known  her  to  sob  all  night. 
The  other  day  I  whipped  her  for  bringing 
in  a  bunch  of  wild  flowers  to  litter  up  the  beat 
room.  To  be  sure  she  didn’t  bring  them  in 
there  again,  bat  I  went  up  into  her  room  not 
long  after,  and  there  she  had  another  bunch  in 
an  old  broken  pitcher  on  the  window  seat.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  break  her  of  such  notion  as 
I  see.” 

“  This  comes  of  the  filagree  name  yon  gave 
her.  I  don’t  wonder,  with  the  name  of  Violet, 
that  she’s  crasy  after  all  the  posies  she  sees.” 

“  Well,  you  know,  husband,  that  was  all  Cous¬ 
in  Mary’s  doings,  for  when  the  child  was  scarce¬ 
ly  three  months  old,  she  gave  her  a  violet  one  * 
morning,  and  she  actually  laughed  out  lend  with 
delight,  and  Cousin  Mary  insisted  that  she  should 
be  called  Violet.” 

“  Well,  well,  she  is  just  such  another  one,  full 
of  notions  about  every  thing  bat  what  is  useful. 
She  would  hot  make  a  farmer’s  wife  by  a  great 
deal.” 

At  this  moment  a  hesitating  little  step  was 
heard  in  the  hall,  and  a  timid  little  face  peeped 
in  at  the  door. 

“  So  yon  have  come  at  last,”  said  Mrs,  Lee, 
giving  the  child  a  rode  shake ;  “  where  have  you 
been  all  this  while  V* 

“  I  have  only  been  coming  home  from  school 
another  way,  mother.  The  road  was  so  dry  and 
dusty,  I  thought  I  would  come  through  the  woods, 
as  it  is  only  a  little  further.” 

“A  little  farther  it  is,  full  half  a  mile  out  of 
your  way.  This  is  another  of  your  silly  freaks, 
to  oome  through  those  lonesome  woods  without 
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a  soul  with  yon,  instead  of  coming  home  with 
the  other  children.  What  hare  yon  got  In  your 
hand,  a  mess  more  of  weeds  to  clatter  up  the 
house  ?” 

“  Indeed,  mother,  they  are  notweeds,  they  are 
lilies  of  the  valley.  When  I  was  gathering  them 
it  made  me  think  of  my  lesson  at  the  Sabbath 
school  last  Sunday.  Our  teacher  told  u§  what 
Christ  said  about  the  lilies  of  the  field.  She 
said  he  loved  those  little  flowers,  and  why 
shouldn't  If” 

“  There,  there,  yon  have  preached  a  sermon 
long  enough  this  time.  I  want  you  to  go  over 
to  Mrs.  Jones's  and  cany  home  the-  basket  she 
left  here  this  afternoon.  And  mind  you  come 
home  before  dark.  If  you  had  come  home  with  the 
other  children,  some  of  diem  might  have  done 
the  errand ;  as  you  seem  so  fond  of  long  walks 
I  will  give  you  enough  of  it  this  time." 

With  a  tear  dimming  her  blue  eyes,  Violet 
received  die  basket  from  her  mother,  and  with 
weary  feet  began  her  walk  of  a  mile  to  Mrs. 
Jones's.  And  hers  was  not  a  heart  to  retain  its 
sadness  long  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  soon 
she  was  singing  merrily  along  the  road,  her 
bird-like  voice  rivalling  the  sweet  songsters  of 
the  wood  she  loved  so  well. 

Leaving  Violet  to  pursue  her  walk,  we  will 
give  some  account  of  the  family  of  whom  it  would 
seem  by  the  conversation  of  her  parents,  she  is 
so  unuseful  a  member.  Harvey  Lee  was  a 
farmer  of  considerable  note  in  the  village  of 
Rockland.  His  was  the  best  managed,  the  best 
tilled  and  the  most  thrifty  farm  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity.  This  gave  him  no  little 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers,  who  in 
their  admiration  of  his  superior  farming,  pro¬ 
moted  him  to  the  several  offices  of  town  clerk, 
committee  of  the  school,  a  selectman,  and  so 
forth.  To  all  of  these  offices  he  was  about  as 
well  qualified  as  his  youngest  son,  who,  at  the 
time  of  writing,  had  reached  the  interesting  age 
e&too  years.  He  considered  farming  to  be  the 
great  business  of  life,  and  looked  with  sovereign 
contempt  upon  every  species  of  knowledge  that 
had  not  some  relation  to  his  fhvorite  pursuit. 
His  wife,  Susan  Lee,  was  as  notable  for  her 
thrifty  management  in  doors,  as  her  husband  was 
in  the  field.  Her  butter  was  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  not  a  matron  in  the  village  could  ex¬ 
cel  her  in  the  culinary  department.  They  had 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Harvey,  the  eldest  son,  and  the  namesake  of  his 
father,  was  a  sturdy,  stout  fellow  of  seventeen, 
who  already  manifested  the  admirable  farming 
•kill  of  his  father,  Haney,  the  right  hand  of  her 
mother  in  household  matters,  and  a  rosy-cheeked. 


good-looking  damsel  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 
To  obtain  a  name  for  good  housekeeping  equal 
to  that  of  her  mother,  was  the  height  of  her  am¬ 
bition,  and  she  seemed  on  the  high  road  towards 
attaining  such  an  enviable  reputation. 

Edward,  a  lad  of  twelve,  was  a  sore  grief  to 
his  fether,  who  found  it  an  exceedingly  hard 
matter  to  get  an  hour's  work  from  him  out  of 
school  hours .  He  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  fishing  ponds  In  the  neighborhood, 
and  also  the  best  localities  for  hunting  game, 
but  as  to  actual  work  on  the  farm,  it  didn't  suit 
his  ideas  at  all.  Next  came  ear  Violet,  the  sweet, 
blue-eyed,  sensitive  creature  we  have  chosen  the 
heroine  of  this  little*  sketch.  .  Her  oomplexion 
was  very  fair,  and  her  silken  hair  floated  like 
sunny  clonds  about  her  snowy  neck.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  deep  bine,  and  in  their  liquid  depths 
were  hid  inexhaustible  fountains  of  feeling. 
Her  parents  had  the  usual  amount  of  mutual 
affection  for  their  children,  but  this  lamb  of  their 
flock  was  entirely  unappreciated.  She  seemed 
to  move  among  the  family  like  some  rare  garden 
exotic,  delicately  blooming  among  hardy  wild 
flowers  of  the  wood.  Her  intense  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  her  shrinking  sensitive¬ 
ness,  were  mysteries  of  the  human  mind  her 
parents  could  not  fathom. 

Her  little  brother  George,  the  youngest  of  the 
fomily,  was  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  would 
condescend  to  be  her  companion  in  play.  Hand 
in  hand  they  would  roam  over  the  sweet  fields 
and  down  by  the  shady  brook,  and  deck  each 
other  with  the  wild  flowers  that  bloomed  on  its 
banks. 

“  There  is  that  Violet,"  said  Mrs.  Lee  again, 
taking  her  post  at  the  window,  "  standing  like  a 
stump  on  the  hill  yonder,  and  looking  at  I  don’t 
know  what  I  told  herjo  get  home  before  dark, 
and  if  she  doesn't  come,  I  will  certainly  pnnish 
her,  that  I  will.  I  never  shall  be  able  to  make 
anything  out  of  her.  There,  she  has  started  on 
her  way  again,  and  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  her 
that  she  has." 

“  Violet  has  come,  mother,  Violet  has  come," 
said  little  George,  bounding  into  the  room; 
“  I'm  so  glad,  I  guess  she's  got  some  flowers  for 
me." 

“  Yes,  I  suppose  you'll  learn  all  her  flflmmery, 
by-and-by.  Well,  Miss  Violet,  what  did  yon 
see  on  the  hill  that  yon  most  stop  and  look  at 
so  long  1" 

“  0  mother,  it  was  the  most  glorious  sunset 
you  ever  saw.  The  great  clouds  were  piled  up 
one  upon  another,  so  that  they  looked  like 
mountains  made  of  pearl  and  all  tipped  with 
silver  and  gold.  (I^x^di  not  help  thinking,  moth- 
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er,  that  I  was  looting  upon  tome  beautiful 
country  a  great  way  off,  I  never  saw  the  clouds 
look  so  splendid/' 

“  Nonsense,  child,  I  guess  when  you've  seen 
the  bob  set  as  many  times  as  1  have,  yon  wont 
think  it  such  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  a  few 
clouds  with  the  sun  shining  on  them.  One  would 
think  your  brain  was  turned  to  hear  you  talk  ; 
don't  let  me  hear  any  moVe  such  nonsense.  You 
util  find  your  bread  and  milk  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  you  have  eaten  it,  go  right  to  bed,  for  I 
want  you  to  be  up  very  early  in  the  morning." 

Having  received  snch  a  chilling  damper  to  her 
enthusiasm,  Violet  sought  the  kitchen  with  a 
heavy  heart,  apd  received  her  supper  from  the 
ungracious  hands  of  Nancy,  who  did  not  fail  to 
taunt  her  all  the  while  she  was  eating,  about  be¬ 
ing  such  a  little  fbol  as  to  stand  gazing  at  a  mess 
of  red  clouds,  instead  of  coming  home  to  her 
supper.  Very  glad  was  Violet  to  take  her  tal¬ 
low  candle,  and  retire  to  the  apartment  that  had 
been  appropriated  to  her  use.  She  formerly 
roomed  with  Nancy,  but  was  voted  by  her  to  be 
a  bore,  so  she  was  assigned  a  part  of  the  garret 
that  was  partially  finished,  where  she  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  have  undisputed  sway,  as  scarcely  any 
member  of  the  family  ever  entered  it  but  herself. 
Throughout  this  humble  apartment  the  hand  of 
taste  was  everywhere  visible,  and  a  broken 
pitcher  that  Violet  had  discovered  among  some 
rubbish,  served  her  for  a  vase,  and  every  day  it 
was  refilled  with  fresh  flowers,  bold,  wild  and 
uncultivated.  “  I  wonder,"  soliloquized  Violet,  as 
she  seated  herself  by  the  window,  into  which  the 
full  moon  was  pouring  in  all  her  splendor,  “  I 
wonder  if  it  is  such  a  very  foolish  thing  to  love 
to  look  at  the  splendid  clouds  at  sunset,  and  all 
the  beautiful  things  I  see  everywhere  around 
me.  I  am  sore  my  teacher  at  Sabbath  school 
says  God  made  all  things,  and  it  don't  seem  as 
though  it  could  be  any  harm  to  love  to  look  at 
them.  But  my  candle  is  burning  low,  and  I  must 
read  my  psalm  for  the  evening,  or  my  teacher 
will  be  grieved  at  my  neglect  to  obey  her  re¬ 
quest  and  read  a  psalm  every  day  in  course." 

The  one  for  this  evening  happened  to  be  the 
nineteenth,  which  began  with  these  words: 
“  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work;",  and  fur¬ 
ther  on  she  read,  “  There  is  no  speech  nor  lan¬ 
guage  where  their  voice  is  not  heard."  A  light 
had  suddenly  dawned  upon  that  young  mind, 
and  with  a  swelling  heart  and  sparkling  eye,  she 
again  sought  the  window  and  gazed  with  new 
pleasure  on  the  moonlight  scene  before  her. 

Her  admiration  for  the  works  of  Nature  had 
received  a  sanction  from  the  words  of  Holy  Writ. 


"  Now  I  know  it  is  not  wrong  to  love  oil  these 
beautiful  things,"  she  said,  "  for  they  show  forth 
the  glory  of  God.  I  am  so  glad  I  happened  to 
read  this  psalm  this  evening,  it  has  made  me 
feel  so  happy."  A  few  days  after,  Violet  reoeived 
permission  from  her  mother  to  take  a  stroll  down 
by  the  brook,  a  little  silvery  stream  that  flowed 
not. far  from  the  house,  and  was  her  favorite  re¬ 
sort.  Tired  of  wandering  about,  she  seated  her¬ 
self  upon  a  grassy  knoll  ou  the  bank  of  the 
stream  beneath  the  shade  of  a  broad  spreading 
elm,  and  then  taking  out  her  sewing,  she  began 
to  ply  the  needle  very  industriously,  repeating 
aloud  the  while,  a  beautiful  piece  of  poetry  about 
a  murmuring  brook,  that  she  had  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper,  and  committed  to  memory.  So  ab¬ 
sorbed  was  she  in  her  occupation,  that  she  did 
not  heed  the 'footsteps  of  a  stranger  that  had  been 
attracted  by  the  sound  of  her  sweet  voice,  and 
gradually  approached  where  she  sat. 

“  So  my  little  maid,  you  have  come  out  this 
pleasant  afternoon  to  enjoy  the  delightful  shade 
of  this  grand  old  elm.  I  admire  your  taste,  for 
certainly  this  is  the  loveliest  spot  about  here  I 
have  seen  this  many  a  day." 

Violet  started  at  the  Bound  of  a  strange  voice, 
and  her  first  impulse  was  to  gather  up  her  work 
and  take  refuge  in  flight,  but  as  she  caught  sight 
of  the  mil  benevolent  face  of  a  somewhat  el¬ 
derly  gentleman,  she  remained  seated,  and  tim¬ 
idly  answered  him : 

“  Yes  sir,  this  was  snch  a  beautiful  afternoon 
I  thought  I  would  take  my  seat  under  the  old 
elm,  and  do  my  sewing." 

“  That  was  a  sweet  little  bit  of  poetiy  yon 
were  repeating.  I  suppose  it  is  some  that  your 
mother  has  taught  you.  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  little  boy  my  mother  used  to  teach  me  poetry, 
and  some  of  those  little  gems  I  haven't  for¬ 
gotten  yet” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  my  mother  thinks  it  a.  great 
waste  of  time  to  read  or  learn  poetry,  and  so 
does  my  father,  but  I  like  it  so  very  much  that . 
when  I  can  get  away  alone  somewhere,  I  con¬ 
trive  to  learn  some,  and  this  you  heard  me  re¬ 
peat  was  one  I  learned  the  other  day." 

"How  can  they  consider  the  cultivation  of 
poetry  a  waste  of  time,  when  everything  around 
that  God  has  made  is  so  fall  of  poetry  f  There 
is  poetary  in  this  lovely  scene  before  asi— in  this 
murmuring  brook,  these  waving  trees,  the  deep 
blue  sky  above  us— there  is  poetry  everywhere  1" 

“  0  sir,  you  arethe  only  person  I  ever  heard 
talk  so,  exoept  my  Sabbath  school  teacher. 
They  teU  me  at  home  I  am  very  foolish  when  I 
speak  of  such  things,  and  they  think  I  am  a  fopl- 
iah, good-for-nothing  child." 
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"  Where  do  you  live,  my  dear— in  the  white 
house,  yonder  ?” 

"  Tea  sir.  I  am  Harvey  Lee’s  daughter,  and 
my  name  is  Violet.” 

"That  is  a  sweet  name ;  how  would  you  like 
td  come  and  be  my  little  girl  ?  I  lost  a  daughter 
about  as  old  as  you  are  a  few  yean  ago,  and  I 
should  like  very  much  to  take  you  as  my  own, 
for  I  have  no  children,  now.” 

"  I  should  like  to  live  with  you  very  much  in¬ 
deed,  if  my  father  and  mother  are  willing,  and  I 
think  they  would  be,  for  they  often  tell  me  I 
never  shall  be  worth  anything,  and  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  me.  I  can’t  work  as  hard 
as  sister  Nancy,  but  I  try  to  be  a  good  girl.” 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  will  see  your  parents  in 
about  two  houn  from  now.  At  present  I  must 
leave  you,  for  I  have  some  business  to  attend  to.” 

Violet  gathered  up  her  work  and  returned  to 
the  house,  and  her  little  heart  for  the  next  two 
hours  beat  wildly  with  excitement. 

"  Mother,”  said  Nancy,  bursting  into  the  room 
where  Mrs.  Lee  sat,  “  as  true  as  you  live,  there* 
is  that  fine  gentleman  that  has  been  staying  at 
the  tavern  this  two  or  three  days  past,  talking 
with  father,  and  they  are  coming  into  the  house. 
What  do  you  suppose  he  wants  V* 

"  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know.  Bun  quick,  Nancy, 
and  get  my  best  cap,  and  my  bran  new  gingham 
apron,  and  mind  you  tell  Violet  to  keep  out  of 
the  way,  for  I  should  be  terrified  to  death  to 
have  her  make  one  of  her  Billy  speeches  before 
him.” 

“  Well,  Susan,”  said  Mr.  Lee,"  this  gentleman, 
Mr.  Brandon  of  New  Tork,  has  seen  our  Violet 
out  here  by  the  brook,  and  has  taken  such  a  fancy 
to  her,  he  wants  to  adopt  her  as  his  own.  What 
do  you  say  about  it  V ’ 

"  Wants  to  adopt  Violet  %  Why  she’s  the  last 
one  I  should  have  thought  of  any  one's  wanting 
to  take.  She’s  the  strangest  child  you  ever  saw, 
sir.  Now  there’s  our  Nancy,  I  shouldn’t  have 
been  at  all  surprised  if  you  had  picked  out  her, 
for  she’s  called  an  uncommon  smart  girl.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  would  like  to  have  her,  and  her  fa¬ 
ther  is  willing,  I  don’t  know  as  I  have  any  ob¬ 
jection.  Of  course  she’s  my  child,  and  I  have 
maternal  feelings  towards  her,  but  I  must  say 
I’m  afraid  you’ll  find  her  a  terrible  trial.” 

"  O  no,”  replied  Mr.  Brandon,  "  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  having  any  trouble  with  her.  I  think 
I  have  discovered  traits  of  character  in  her,  that 
with  cultivation,  will  make  her  all  that  a  woman 
should  be.  As  her  father  consented  before  we 
entered  the  house  to  let  her  go,  if  you  were  wil¬ 
ling,  I  think  the  child  better  be  called,  and  she 
shall  decide  the  matter.” 


Violet  entered  with  a  trembling  step  and  seat¬ 
ed  herself  near  the  door. 

"  Come  here,”  said  Mr.  Brandon,  kindly,  "your 
parents  have  consented  that  you  may  live  with  me. 
In  the  winter  I  live  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  but  in  the  summer,  I  have  a  fine  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  I 
have  any  quantity  of  flowers  and  beautiful  trees ; 
now  do  you  think  you  would  really  like  to  leave 
your  parents,  and  all  your  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  go  with  me  1” 

"  Yes  sir,  if  you  please,  I  should  love  dearly 
to  live  where  there  are  so  many  beautiful  trees 
and  flowers.” 

"Well,  Mr.  Lee,  I  suppose  we  may  consider 
the  bargain  as  concluded,  and  to-morrow  we  will 
hake  the  writings  made  out  in  legal  form.  You 
are  to  yield  all  claim  to  her,  and  henceforth  her 
name  shall  be  Violet  Brandon.” 

The  adoption  of  Violet  by  the  fine  gentleman 
at  the  tavern,  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  village 
through  its  entire  length  and  breadth,  and 'all 
but  her  Sabbath  school  teacher  wondered  at  his 
choice.  She  had  discovered  the  beautiful  gem 
that  was  hid  from  other  eyes,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  likely  to  be  cherished  and  made  to  show 
its  brilliant  light.  The  appointed  day  at  length 
came,  and  Violet,  with  her  new  father,  bade 
adieu  to  all  her  friends  in  Rockland,  who  be¬ 
held  her  departure  not  only  with  tearless  eyes, 
but  even  with  a  satisfied  look  that  they  had  dis¬ 
posed  of  such  an  unprofitable  child  so  well. 

Violet  was  received  by  Mrs.  Brandon  with 
open  arms,  who  immediately  took  the  little  tim¬ 
id  stranger  to  her  heart,  and  lavished  upon 
her  all  a  mother's  fondness.  And  that  night  as 
Violet  lay  in  her  downy  bed,  and  felt  the  affec¬ 
tionate  good-night  kiss  of  her  new  mother,  she 
felt  that  she  was  in  a  new  world,  and  almost 
feared  to  close  her  eyes,  l$st  she  should  wake  up 
and  find  it  all  a  dream.  She  was  immediately 
placed  at  school,  and  received  every  advantage 
that  wealth  or  position  could  procure  for  her. 
And  under  the  affectionate  care  and  instruction 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandon,  her  opening  mind  was 
filled  with  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  sound  moral 
principles,  that  in  future  years  would  fit  her  to 
adorn  any  sphere  in  which  her  lot  might  be  cast. 

We  will  pass  over  the  years  of  Violet's  educa¬ 
tion,  and  look  upon  her  again  as  a  graceful,  ac¬ 
complished  young  lady  of  eighteen.  Those 
deep  blue  eyes  still  speak  out  the  language  of 
the  soul,  and  her  beautiful  brow  bears  the  seal 
of  a  glorious  intellect.  Her  hair,  that  once  bore 
a  sunny  hue,  has  grown  a  trifle  darker,  yet  her 
features  wear  the  same  innocent  expression  they 


did  in  childhood,  the  same  that  interested  Mr. 
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Brandon  so  much  when  ho  first  met  her  by  the 
brook. 

It  was  evening,  and  a  brilliant  assembly  of  the 
fashionable  were  converted  at  one  of  the  most 
princely  mansions  of  New  York. 

“  So  yen  have  not  got  married  daring  your 
long  sojourn  in  the  Quaker  city/’  said  the  young¬ 
er  of  the  two  gentlemen,  that  were  engaged  in 
conversation  in  a  recess  of  one  of  the  windows. 

“  No,”  replied  his  companion,  "  I  shall  never 
enter  into  the  state  matrimonial,  until  I  can  find 
a  wife  that  has  some  pretension  to  a  heart  and 
soul,  beneath  a  fashionable  exterior.” 

“  Why,  Fred,  yon  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
majority  of  oar  fashionable  ladies  are  destitute  of 
those  useful  appendages.  Don’t  be  so  very 
uncharitable.” 

“  It  is  too  true,  Henry,  they  are  educated  now- 
a-days  not  to  be  useful  wives  and  mothers,  but 
merely  gaudy  butterflies  of  fashion,  to  glitter  in 
the  ball  room,  or  lounge  in  idleness  at  home.” 

“  Well,  Fred,  I  must  own  there  is  too  much 
troth  in  what  yon  say,  but  there  is  one  here  in 
this  goodly  company  that  I  think  could  bear 
even  your  severe  criticism.” 

“  Who  is  she  !  the  lady  dressed  so  simply  in 
white,  with  no  ornament  save  a  rose-bud  in  her 
hair!” 

“  Yes,  the  very  same.  perceive  she  has  al¬ 
ready  attracted  your  attention,  and  if  yon  wish, 
I  will  introduce  her  as  soon  as  there  is  a  good 
opportunity.” 

“Do  so,  by  all  means.  She  is  very  lovely, 
and  something  tells  me  the  beauty  of  her  mind 
compares  favorably  with  that  of  her  face.” 

At  this  point  iirthe  conversation  of  the  friends, 
a  call  was  made  for  music,  and  one  after  anoth¬ 
er  of  the  fair  belles  were  conducted  to  the 
piano. 

“  You  cannot  deny  that  our  ladies  have  supe¬ 
rior  talent  for  music,”  said  Henry  Eaton,  again 
addressing  Us  companion^  “  The  brilliant  ex¬ 
ecution  of  some  of  these  difficult  opera  songs  will 
convince  you  of  that.” 

“  Yes,  they  have  talent,  certainly,  bat  It  would 
suit  my  taste  to  see  it  employed  differently.  Give 
me  some  simple,  soul- stirring  melody,  that  touch¬ 
es  the  heart,  and  causes  it  to  vibrate  to  its  strain 
of  joy  or  sorrow.  This  is  music  such  as  I  love. 
To  hear  a  lady  screech  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
distorting  her  foce  most  hideously,  and  growing 
red  in  foe  effort,  and  all  because  it  is  fashionable, 
thus  to  torture  herself,  appears  to  me  su¬ 
premely  foolish.” 

“0  Fred,  yon  are  incorrigible;  hut  hush, 
there  is  Miss  Brandon  taking  her  seat  at  the 
piano.  I  hope  she  will  not  destroy  the  favorable 


opinion  yott  have  formed  of  her  by  singing  aa 
opera  song.” 

Violet  ran  her  hands  over  foe  keys  for  a  few 
moments,  then  burst  into  a  wild,  passionate  mel¬ 
ody,  as  beautiful  as  it  Was  new.  She  sung  with 
her  whole  heart  thrown  Into  her  rich  voice,  and  it 
had  its  effect  upon  the  company,  for  when  the 
last  note  died  away,  there  were  but  few  dry 
eyes. 

“  How  beandftil,  how  touching  1”  exclaimed 
Frederick  Stedman,  with  enthusiasm.  “  I  must 
know  more  of  this  lady.  What  I  should  find 
in  her  my  long-sought  ideal  of  a  wife.” 

The  last  observation  was  mental,  for  had  it 
been  otherwise,  his  friend,  Henry  Eaton,  would 
have  watched  his  farther  intercourse  with  Miss 
Brandon  rather  more  closely  than  he  could  wish. 
As  it  was,  he  managed  to  procure  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  her,  and-  also  was  favored  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  escorting  her  home.  This  was  foe  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  more  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  how  for  she  realized  his  ideal  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

Violet,  a  few  months  later,  was  sitting  in  her 
private  room,  an  apartment  that  had  been  fitted 
up  by  Mr.  Brandon  especially  for  her  use. 
Around  her  was  all  that  her  own  exquisite  taste 
could  suggest,  or  wealth  could  procure,  to  make 
this  a  favorite  retreat.  She  was  sitting  nervously 
turning  over  foe  leaves  of  a  book,  although  it  was 
evident  her  thoughts  were  for  away  from  the 
printed  page  before  her.  At  length,  she  receiv¬ 
ed  a  summons  to  attend  Mr.  Brandon  in  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  with  trembling  step  she  sought 
him  there. 

“  Sit  down,  Violet,”  said  Mr.  Brandon,  lead¬ 
ing  her  toaseat  opposite  him.  “  I  wish  to  con¬ 
verse  with  yon  upon  a  subject  affecting  your 
happiness  forlifo.  Don’t  blush  so,  dear ;  I  per¬ 
ceive  you  are  already  aware  of  the  nature  of  my 
communication.  Well,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
a  young  gentleman,  Frederick  Stedman  by  name, 
•  has  had  an  interview  with  me  this  morning, 
and  asked  me  for  your  hand  in  marriage.  Your 
heart,”  he  says,  “  he  believes  is  already  his ;  now 
I  wish  to  know  if  this  is  really  the  case,  for  nev¬ 
er,  with  my  consent,  shall  your  hand  be  given, 
where  your  heart  cannot  accompany  foe  gift.  I 
have  seen  enough  misery  in  foe  world  from  such 
unnatural  alliances.” 

“Dear  father,  he  has  told  yon  trnly,”  replied 
Violet ;  “  my  heart  has  long  been  his,  and  should 
you  sanction  my  choice,  I  shall  be  supremely 
happy." 

“I  am  glad,  my  dear,  yon  have  spoken  so 
frankly,  and  now  permit  me  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  conquest  yon  have  made.  I  perceived 
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that  Mr.  Btedman  was  rather  particular  in  his 
attentions  to  you,  and  I  made  many  inquiries 
concerning  him,  and  was  most  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  he  was  the  son  of  a  most  intimate 
college  friend  of  mine,  that  I  had  lost  all  trace  of 
for  many  years.  I  can  Bee  he  inherits  all  tlje  no¬ 
ble  qualities  of  his  father,  and  to  no  one  else 
would  I  so  willingly  entrust  my  sweet,  wild  flow¬ 
er  I  fonnd  blooming  in  the  shade.  I  am*  con¬ 
fident,  Violet,  that  he  appreciates  you,  and  you 
know  by  the  experience  of  your  childhood,  how 
necessary  this  is  to  your  happiness/’ 

“  I  do  indeed,  for  never,  until  you  took  me  to 
your  home  and  heart,  did  I  know  the  luxury  of 
speaking  the  thoughts  that  would  come  into  my 
mind,  into  a  kindred  ear.  To  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  a  flower,  or  admire  a  strain  of  poetry,  and  not 
be  laughed  at  or  my  folly,  seemed  so  strange 
at  first.  I  nerer  can  be  grateful  enough  to  yon, 
and  my  dear  adopted  mother,  for  all  your  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  little  one  you  met  so  fovtupately  by 
the  brook.1’ 

#####* 

It  wss  a  bright  pleasant  day  in  early  autumn, 
when  a  group  of  villagers  might  be  seen,  idly 
lounging  about  the  somewhat  antiquated  struc¬ 
ture  that  served  as  the  only  hotel  of  Rockland. 
They  were  anxionsly  watching  for  the  mail 
stage ;  soon  to  their  great  satisfaction,  that  clnmsy 
vehicle  came  rolling  along  through  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  the  door  of  the  hotel.  A  gentleman  and 
lady  alighted,  and  scarcely  had  they  entered  the 
house,  when  the  whole  gttrap,  to  whom  they  were 
strangers,  forthwith  began  to  speculate  upon 
who  they  could  be,  where  they  came  from,  and 
how  long  they  were  going  to  stay.  Sally  Jones, 
who  held  the  office  of  chambermaid  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  said  she  guessed  they  were  just  mar¬ 
ried,  and  Mrs.  Emery  who  had  dropped  in  a  few 
momenta  before,  hearing  the  remark,  set. off  as 
fast  as  her  powers  of  locomotion  would  allow,  to 
tell  her  neighbor,  the  grocer’s  wife,  that  a  stylish 
bridal  party  had  put  np  at  the  hotel.  She  in 
turn  communicated  the  fact  to  Aunt  Hester,  the 
venerable  spinster  of  the  village,  and  so  before 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Rockland  were  apprised  of  the  astonishing  fact, 
that  two  persons  had  actually  put’'  up  at  the 
hotel. 

The  family  of  Harvey  Lee  had  experienced 
but  few  changes  since  the  departure  of  Violet, 
except  the  marriage  and  settlement  in  their  vi¬ 
cinity  of  their  eldest  son  and  daughter,  the  two 
most  promising  members  of  their  family,  at  least 
so  their  parents  thought.  Young  Harvey  had 
taken  a  farm  adjoining  his  father’s,  and  Nancy 
had  recently  become  the  mistress  of  a  great  es- 
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t&blishment,  where  she  bustled  about  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  matron,  and  drove  a  great  business 
in  the  dairy  line.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
when  such  an  event  had  taken  place  in  Rock¬ 
land,  Mrs  Lee,  after  having  finished  her  chores, 
as  she  called  them,  had  seated  herself  in  her  sit¬ 
ting-room,  and  began  busily  plying  the  needle. 
She  was  wishing  mentally  that  somebody  would 
come  in,  when  Mrs.  Jones,  her  confidential  neigh¬ 
bor,  unceremoniously  entered. 

“  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Lee,  you  see  I  was  out 
a  spell  this  afternoon,  and  I  thought  I’d  drop 
in  here  on  my  way  home.” 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  did,  I  was  just  wishing 
somebody  would  come  in,  for  I  haven’t  heard  a 
word  of  news  I  don’t  know  when.” 

“  La  me,  then  I'm  jist  the  one  you  ought  to 
see.  You  haint  heard  about  the  bridal  folks  up 
to  the  tavern,  then  ?” 

“  Mercy,  no.  Who’s  got  married  now  ?  There 
wasn’t  any  publishments  up  in  the  meeting-house 
last  Sunday,  for  I  looked  partickelar.” 

“  O  dear,  it  isn’t  anybody  round  here.  They 
are  some  strangers  that’s  staying  at  the  tavern. 
Sally,  you  know,  is  chambermaid  there,  and 
she  sent  me  word  by  Aunt  Hester.  I've  been 
meaning  to  go  and  see  the  landlady  this  long 
while,  so  I  thought  I’d  take  my  knitting-work 
this  afternoon  and  go,  and  perhaps  I  should  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  strangers.” 

“  Well,  did  you  make  out  1  Do  let  us  hear.” 

“  Yes,  I  see  ’em,  and  I  tell  you  what.  Miss 
Lee,  they  are  the  handsomest  couple  that  ever 
stepped  their  foot  into  the  town  of  Rockland.  I 
had  a  real  good  sight  at  ’em,  and  she’s  as  hand- 
sum  as  a  picter,  and  la,  what  a  step  ehe  had. 
She’s  a  real  bom  lady,  and  no  mistake.” 

“  What’s  their  name,  and  how  long  are  they 
going  to  stay?” 

“  I  believe  Aunt  Hester  said  it  was  Stedman, 
or  Stanley,  or  some  such  name.  Nancy  could 
not  find  out  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay. 
But,  mercy  on  me,  Miss  Lee,  as  sore  as  you’re  a 
livin’  woman,  there  they  are,  coming  straight 
towards  your  house.” 

“And  such  a  looking  cap  as  I’ve  got  on,  too,” 
said  Mrs.  Lee,  in  great  consternation.  “  Sinoe 
Nancy  got  married,  I  haint  had  nobody  to  fix 
me  np.” 

“  Now  you  see  if  you  hadn’t  give  away  Vio¬ 
let,  she  would  have  been  grown  np  by  this  time, 
and  able  to  help  you.” 

“Yes  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Jones,  If  she’d  had 
any  gumption  about  her,  but  yon  know  what  a 
qneer  child  fhe  was.  O  dear,  there  are  those 
folks  knocking  at  the  door.  What  can  they 

’T:^:  by  GoOgk 
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“Is  Mr.  or  iin.  Lee  k  V*  said  the  genticfaan, 
at  the  door  opened. 

"Ism  Mrs.  Lee,  sir,  wont  you  and  the  lady 
please  <o  walk  ini  I  Bat  right  down  after  dinner 
net  as  I  was,  and  you  must  excuse  my  looks,  for 
I’ve  had  a  power  of  work  to  do  to-day." 

“  No  apology  is  due  on  your  part,"  said  the 
gtatiemau;  “it's  we  who  have  made  bold  to  enter 
your  house  as  strangers,  who  ought  to  apologize. 
Our  name  is  Stedman;  my  wife  thought  she 
could  not  leave  Rockland  without  seeing  you." 

“  Without  seeing  me !  I  think  there  must  be 
a  mistake,  somewhere,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  address¬ 
ing  the  lady.  “  I  don’t  know  as  I  ever  saw  you 
before." 

“  Did  you  not  have  a  daughter  Violet  ?"  said 
the  gentleman,  “  whom  you  gave  away  to  a  Mr. 
Bnmdeiil" 

“  La,  yes,  and  I  haven’t  heard  from  her  this 
long  time.  I  spose  they  knew  you  was  coming 
through  Rockland,  and  wanted  you  to  call.  Do 
tell  us  how  she  is,  and  if  she’s  got  over  them 
foolish  ways  she  had  when  a  child." 

The  lady  could  restrain  her  feelings  no  long¬ 
er,  but  approaching  Mrs.  Lee,  she  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice : 

“Don’t  yon  know  me,  mother.  Don’t  you 
know  your  long  lost  Violet,  [your  foolish  ehild, 
as  you  used  to  call  her1?  " 

“  Well,  I  never,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
Mrs.  Lee  simultaneously,  holding  up  both  hands, 
while  the  tears  actually  dimmed  the  eyes  of  the 
latter.  “  That  I  should  live  to  see  this  day.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  you  can  be  Violet  Lee  that 
was.  So  grand  looking,  and  such  a  lady.  Now  j 
1  thought  our  Nancy  had  made  out  uncommon 
marrying  that  ere  Stephen  Morse,  but  I  declare 
you  have  beat  the  whole  on  ’em." 

“Iam  glad,  mother,  if  I  have  exceeded  the 
expectations  you  formed  of  me  when  a  child. 

I  drought,  as  we  are  going  to  take  up  our  resi¬ 
dence  in  a  western  city,  I  should  like  to  see  the 
old  homestead  once  more,  the  scene  of  my  early 

rnmhlnn  ** 

i  ramotee. 

“  You  aint  going  to  leave  ns  right  offj  now, 
that  la  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Lee.  “  111  teH  you 
what,  you  must  stay  hare  all  night,  and. I’ll  have 
Hartey  and  his  wife  over  here,  and  Nancy  and 
her  husband,  and  now  I  think  of  it,  Edward 
and  (tango,  who've  been  outto  work  this  week, 
are  coining  home  tonight,  so  yba'U  see  all  on  ’em 
at  once.  I  aha’n’t  think  of  lettingyongo  tonight" 
Violet  could  not  restrain  her  tears  to  hear 
hewdf thus  cordially  pressed  to  stay  in  the 
house,  where  she  onoe  was  considered  so  out 
of  plaoe.  As  they  were  not  expecting  to  leave 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  Violet  and 


her  husband  did  stay,  and  iunptsydd  their  time 
until  nearly  dark,  in  raanbHng  hout  aU  her  fa¬ 
vorite  haunts  in  childhood.  Sho  stood  with  a 
swelling  heart  beneath  tiro  old  elm  by  the  brook, 
where  s be  first  saw  Mr.  Brandon,  and  among  the 
rest  of.  her  wanderings,  she  did  not  forget  to 
visit  her  garret  chamber,  which  to  her  great  joy 
remained  precisely  as  tiro  had  left  it  It  was  a 
happy  family  gathering  at  Harvey  Lee’s  that 
evening,  and  the  parents,  proud  of  their  onoe  stu¬ 
pid,  uncared-for  child,  strove  by  oft-repeated  ex¬ 
pressions  of  admiration  to  atone  for  the  neglect 
of  former  years.  George  had  not  forgotten  the 
sister  of  his  childhood,  but  kissed  Violet  over  and 
over  again,  and  was  made  happy  as  a  king  when 
she  promised  to  educate  him  at  her  own  expense 
if  he  wished  a  profession.  Violet  started  the 
next  day  with  her  husband  for  their  western 
home,  where  they  were  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brandon,  who  were  going  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  dajyrith  their  beloved  children.  There 
were  many  tears  shed  by  the  Lee  family  at  this 
parting  from  Violet,  and  although  she  felt  deep¬ 
ly  grateful  t&at  they  had  at  last  acknowledged 
her  “  to  be  grown  up  to  be  worth  something," 
yet  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  as  for  as  her 
character,  the  deep-workings  of  hdr  heart,  were 
concerned,  she  was  still,  and  ever  would  be  by 
them,  unappreciated. 


LIFE,  HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS. 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  reasoning 
from  the  increasing  demand  for  spktoons,  of  the 
manufacturers,  concludes  that  the  national  fault 
of  u  spitting  ”  is  upon  the  increase ;  a  conclusion 
that,  we  fear,  is  too  well  warranted  by  the  facts. 
Inveterate  cigar-smoking,  tobacco  chewing,  and 
rum-drinking,  are  fast  undermining  the  healthful 
constitutions  our  countrymen  have  inherited  from 
the  hardy  sires  who  first  conquered  the  rude  na¬ 
tive  soil,  and  its  wild  and  savage  hordes,  and  next 
their  almost  as  #  barbarous  political  oppressors. 
Throat,  lung  and  nervous  diseases  are  becoming 
fearfitlly  prevalent ;  our  rislngand  risen  generation 
actually  spitting  a  Way  their  lives  and  being,  while 
the  vilbmous  profanations  change  them  to  soda! 
lepers  end  reeking  charnel-houses.  Our  once 
noble  and  mdfcly  race  is  fast  dwindling  into  a 
pigmy  one ;  or  if  a  youth  attain  over  the  height 
of  «  yard-stick*  he  is  attenuated,  >dynpvptic,  or 
consumptive— a  literal  walking  c*ae<  of  fiddle- 
strings,  affected  to  death  by  every  passing  brass, 
or  lasting  upon  a  staff,  era  yet  he  hns  attained 
the  usual  yean  sf  manhood.  O,  for  eome  in¬ 
forming  fashion,  ssoe  prottbitofy^lmr,  to  unfa 
us  from  outshines,  in  these  vital  matters  of  Ufa 
an&.happinerai  flshwi%  €kkmn 
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THE  GLOVES  OP  OMER  PACHA 


BY  ANN*  T.  WILBUR. 

This  great  facts  of  the  Eastern  war  do  not 
ealar  into  our  bumble  province ;  but  we,  may 
glean  a  few  anecdotes  on  the  heroes  of  this  Iliad. 
Here  is  one  related  by  Mr.  Edmond  Texier, 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  our  readers. 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  yean  since,  a  young 
man  presented  himself  at  Widdfe,  and  asked 
for  Hussein  Pacha,  the  commandant  of  that 
place.  This  young  man  was  as  handsome  as  a 
woman,  and  as  imposing  as  a  demigod.  His 
complexion  was  white  and  clear,  his  eyes  soft 
and  penetrating,  and  his  form  slender  and  vigor- 
©us.  The  Turks,  who  are  superstitious  about 
countenances,  received  him  with  cordiality,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  pacha’s  dwelling. 

Hussein  had  encamped  before  Widdin,  in  a 
superb  tent.  The  young  unknown  presented 
himself  for  an  audience  just  as  Hussein  awoke 
in  a  very  bad  humor. 

44  What  do  you  want  t”  asked  he,  foughly,  of 
the  importunate  solicitor. 

“  To  enter  the  service  of  your  excellency.” 

44 1  have  too  many  servants  already.  Go !” 

In  Turkey,  men  of  the  most  humble  condition 
may  offer  presents  to  a  great  nobleman,  without 
infringing  upon  customs.  The  young  man  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  small  package,  careftilly  en¬ 
veloped,  which  he  handed  to  the  pacha,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  accept  it. 

“  What  are  these  ?”  said  the  pacha,  when  he 
had  opened  the  package. 

“  Gloves,  your  excellency.” 

“And  of  what  nse  are  they  ?” 

“  When  you  march  in  the  sun,  its  rays  will  not 
burn  your  hands  (those  of  Hussein’s  were  very 
white),  and  when  you  hold  the  bridle  of  your 
hone,  your  fingers  will  not  he  wounded  by  the 
hardness  of  the  leather.” 

“And  how  are  these  gloves  pnt  on  f” 

The  young  man  put  a  glove  on  the  pacha’s 
hand. 

“  Now  the  other.” 

The  young  man  compiled.  Hussein  then 
dapped  his  hands  three  times,  an<f  held  them 
our  his  head,  while  the  officers  of  his  suite  en¬ 
tered  and  looked  wonderingly  at  tl ft  gloves. 

Thanks  to  these,  which  were  a  long  time  the 
admiration  of  the  pacha  and  his  staff,  the  un¬ 
known  was  admitted  to  the  service  of  Hussein, 
tod  became  his  confidential  aid-de-camp. 

Now  this  unknown  youth  was  Michael  Hattas, 
originally  from  Croatia,  formerly  sub-lnspeoter 
of  bridges  and  causeways  in  Austria— at  present 
Orner  Pacha,  general-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman 


army.  How  came  this  young  man  without  a 
country,  this  fugitive  without  resources,  this 
German  turned  Turk,  to  risk  his  future  destiny 
on  a  pair  of  gloves  ?  This  history  is  not  less 
carious  than  that  of  his  audience  with  Hussein 
Pacha. 

The  fourth  son  of  Peter  Hattas,  a  poor  and 
noble  Austrian  lieutenant,  Michael  was  in  his 
childhood  so  delicate  that  he  lived  only  by  a 
prodigy  of  maternal  love.  At  eighteen,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  bridges  and 
causeways  of  Carlstadt.  At  twenty,  he  was 
nominated  sub-inspector  at  Zaro,  in  Dalmatia. 
Compromised  in  a  political  affair,  he  exiled  him¬ 
self,  and  gained  the  Turkish  frontier,  wish  a  few 
sequins  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  Ottoman  village  which  he  traversed 
being  Omer-Unas,  he  took  the  name  of  Omer 
with  the  turban,  and  advanced  at  random  into 
the  province  of  Bosnia.  Some  wagoners  met 
him,  attacked  him,  robbed  him,  took  away  even 
his  clothes,  and  left  him  almost  naked  on  the 
public  road.  A  peasant  famished  him  with  a 
garment  and  a  little  money.  He  arrived  thus  at 
Boujalouka,  where  he  entered  the  shop  of  a 
merchant  as  clerk. 

Here  a  consolation  awaited  him,  which  had 
nearly  turned  him  from  the  arduous  paths  which 
lead  to  glory.  The  merchant  had  a  charming 
daughter.  Omer  perceived  it  by  the  beatings  of 
his  heart.  The  yonng  girl,  on  her  part,  could 
not  see  without  emotion  this  exile  pursued  by 
fate,  this  brave  and  skilful  engineer  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  clerk,  this  white  and  delicate 
but  energetic  and  valiant  hand,  which  trembled 
at  holding  a  pen  instead  of  a  sword.  The  two 
young  people  understood  each  other  without* 
speaking,  and  the  father  comprehended  them  in 
his  turn,  without  needing  their  confidence. 

One  fine  morning  he  sent  to  Omer  two  cask¬ 
ets — the  one  contained  a  wedding-ring  and  the 
inventory  of  his  business,  the  other,  a  purse  full 
of  gold  and  a  Damascene  sabre.  Omer  divined 
the  choice  which  was  offered  to  him — the  fortune 
of  the  merchant  and  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
or  departure  and  a  military  life,  with  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  journey  to  the  nearest  camp. 

Omer  kept  the  book  and  the  ring,  and  restored 
to  the  merchant  the  sabre  and  purse.  The  next 
day  the  two  young  people  were  affianced  amid  a 
joyous  family  festival.  But  on  the  day  after,  the 
young  girl,  overcome  with  happiness,  fell  ill,  to 
rise  no  more.  The  father  and  lover  watched 
over  her  eight  days  and  nights,  and  tearfully  re¬ 
ceived  her  last  sigh.  Then  the  merchant,  taking 
the  sabre  and  the  purse,  offered  them  again  to 
the  young  man,  saying  to  M m : 
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“  God  has  willed  it !  It  was  decreed  1  May 
glory  be  more  faithful  to  you  than  happiness  !" 

This  time  Omer  accepted  the  arm,  and  kissing 
the  icy  hand  of  his  dead  betrothed,  took  his  way 
towards  Widdin,  where  he  became  the  aid-de- 
camp  of  Hussein,  as  we  have  seen. 

After  the  death  of  the  Pacha  of  Widdin,  Omer 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  where  he  rose  rapidly 
from  rank  to  rank,  and  was  appointed  in  1852 
and  '54,  by  his  merit  and  success,  to  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Ottoman  forces  against  Russia. 

See  what  a  pair  of  gloves  may  produce— in 
good  hands. 


ESPARTERO. 

His  strongly  marked  eyebrows,  the  steady  re¬ 
gard  of  his  eye,  his  slightly  closed  lips,  and  the 
width  of  bis  chin,  announce  that  no  oscillations 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  him,  when  once  his  will 
has  been  declared.  Espartero  commands  re¬ 
spect  by  other  physical  and  moral  qualities.  Of 
middle  height,  sixty  years  of  age  at  least,  but 
not  looking  more  than  fifty,  he  bears  on  his 
lofty  forehead,  in  his  black  eye,  and  on  hi9  lips, 
turning-  readily  to  a  smile,  a  great  appearance  of 
kindness,  frankness  and  courage  carried  to  reck¬ 
lessness.  By  the  services  which  he  has  rendered, 
he  is  the  first  of  the  living  Spanish  commanders. 
He  is  a  good  comrade  for  his  soldiers,  and  when 
he  saw  the  troops  suffering  for  want  of  supplies, 
Espartero  often  engaged  his  private  fortune  to¬ 
wards  the  contractors.  It  is  in  that  way  that, 
being  a  rich  man  when  he  assumed  the  chief 
command,  he  was  infinitely  poorer  when  he  laid 
it  down.  His  fortune  comes  from  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  banker ;  and  she  never  hesita¬ 
ted  to  give  her  signature  when  it  was  called  for 
to  serve  the  army.  Espartero  had  himself  no 
fortune — nothing  but  his  sword.  Of  an  honest 
but  obscure  family,  he  had  always  the  good  sense 
not  to  deny  his  origin.  One  day  during  his  re¬ 
gency  there  was  a  grand  soiree  at  Buena  Vista, 
and  an  uncle  and  two  female  cousins  of  the  re¬ 
gent  were  announced.  The  uncle  was  a  small 
contractor  for  roads  in  La  Mancha,  and  his 
daughters,  dress-makers.  The  duke  went  at 
once  to  meet  his  relatives,  received  them  most 
kindly,  and  left  every  one  struck  with  that  demo¬ 
cratic  pride  which  showed  itseif  so  gracefully  in 
the  palace  of  kings.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this, 
certainly,  which  amounts  to  absolute  proof  that 
Espartero  will  be  equal  to  the  task  assigned  him. 
And  yet  man's  antecedent  conduct  is  one  of  the 
dements  that  serve  best  to  enable  the  world  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  ftiture  conduct. — Paris 
Siecle. 
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ST  MAST  WISTWOBTB  AMXAHSXS. 


Rise,  crowned  with  light,  immortal  Dram*,  rise! 

And  lift  thy  heed  untarnished  to  (he  sides; 

Renew  (by  virgin  prime,  thy  golden  youth, 

When  lofty  themes  demanded  loftier  troth; 

When  Chaucer  lived,  and  glorious  Spenser  sang, 

And  through  the  world  blind  Milton's  numbers  rang. 
When  Shakspeare  rose,  creative  genius  grand, 

And  subtle  Essence  girt  with  this  old  band  1 
Mortality,  and  gave  it  shape  and  form, 

And  saw  it  glow  with  life  instinct  and  warm. 

Renew  the  scenes  that  graced  old  England's  stage, 

When  wit  and  wisdom  marked  the  golden  age ; 

When  Youth  and  Genius  reigned,  and  round  the  throne 
Transcendent  grace  In  courtly  splendor  shone. 

Stir  np  the  scenes,  the  long  grand  list  unfold, 

That  monarch*  heard  and  saw,  and  bards  of  old. 
dire  Passion  wings,  and  Fancy  flight  as  free 
As  winds  that  chase  the  bubbles  o'er  the  sea. 

Lash  human  folly— scathe  Its  teeming  pride— 

Nor  ever  Vice  In  gilded  garments  hide; 

Oppression  hate,  and  Wrong  and  lawless  Might, 

Strong  In  its  lust  of  power,  outweighing  Right. 

Show  us  how  Virtue  thrives,  and  Vice  grows  lean. 

And  Avarice  sneaks,  sharing  godlike  mien — 

How  Sloth  and  Luxury  steal  from  brown  old  Toil, 

The  hard  earned  hmvest  of  the  grudging  soil. 

And  ye  who  spesk,  whose  burning  numbers  flow 
From  lava  streams  that  waste  the  strands  below, 

Say,  are  ye  called  as  oracles  divine. 

Ordained  of  God,  priests  of  that  inner  shrine, 

Whose  Are  Promethean  glows  on  holy  lips 
Unfed,  unfenned,  and  knows  no  dark  eclipse? 

Inspired  your  office  Is — not  born  of  man, 

Prophets  which  have  been  since  the  world  began— 

In  you  soul  has  Its  life— spirit  its  form, 

To  do,  and  be,  and  glow  with  foeling  warm. 

0  glorious  linkings  thoughts  with  speech — 

Baoh  in  the  other  lives  and  thrives  In  each. 

So  should  your  lives  be  pure  as  men  who  hind 
Language  to  life,  and  matter  unto  miad. 

To  Nature  true—  be  false  not  unto  Art, 

But  of  your  life-work  make  your  life  a  part. 

And  ye  whoee  feet  these  classic  thresholds  press 
Who  count  the  sights,  and  note  the  scenio  dress,— 

Greet  here  old  friends,  and  kill  the  sluggard  Time; 

Learn  that  the  Drama  has  a  power  sublime; 

That  every  act  enkindles  lofty  thought, 

Chivalrous  deeds  to  noble  purpose  wrought. 

And  when  life's  scenes  grow  dim,  and  round  ns  close 
The  narrow  curtains  of  our  last  repose, 

When  one  by  one  our  lights  extinguished,  drop, 

And  rinks  the  stage  left  by  Its  faithless  prop, 

Great  king  of  scenes— lead  us  in  love  to  thee, 

To  Join  thy  Drama  in  eternity ! 


“How haw  it  happened/'  asked  a  conceited 
youngster  of  Dr.  Parr,  “  that  you  never  wrote  a 
book  ?  Suppose  we  write  one  together.19 

“  In  that  way/'  replied  the  doctor,  “  we  might 
make  a  very  thick  one,  indeed.'* 

“How?" 

“Why,  by  putting  in  all  that  I  know  and  all 
that  yon  do  not  ) 
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THE  WEST  POINT  CADET. 
BT  H.  W.  LOSING. 


Mrs.  Helen  Bolton  was  married  to  a  man 
she  adored,  a  man  whom  she,  the  belle  of  two 
seasons,  had  distinguished  amidst  a  throng  of 
suitors,  more  or  less  disinterested,  and  more  or 
less  distinguished.  He  was  handsome,  accom¬ 
plished,  intellectual,  of  irreproachable  morals, 
and  independent  fortune.  Their  tastes  agreed 
perfectly.  She  was,  like  himself,  tired  of  city 
life  and  the  frivolities  of  fashion,  and  gladly 
learned  that  it  was  her  husband’s  desire  to  reside 
the  whole  year  round  at  his  beautiful  estate, 
Linden  Villa,  which  was  situated  on  the  lordly 
Hudson,  some  sixty  miles  above  New  York. 

Linden  Villa  was  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
covered  a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  according  to 
the  most  approved  principles  of  landscape-gard¬ 
ening.  In  the  training  of  the  trees,  and  their 
picturesque  groupings  on  the  lawn,  and  in  the 
meadow,  the  hand  of  art  was  dexterously  con¬ 
cealed,  and  it  seemed  as  if  nature  alone,  in  her 
most  genial  mood,  had  piled  and  balanced  those 
pyramids  of  verdure — shaded  the  rivulet  just 
where  it  wanted  shade,  crowned  the  summit  just 
where  a  feathered  crest  was  needed  against  the 
dark  blue  sky,  and  permitted  those  glimpses  of 
the  noble  river  just  where  it  wooed  the  eye  most 
lovingly.  There  were  grape-houses  and  conser¬ 
vatories,  beneath  whose  high  transparent  rooft 
an  artificial  summer  reigned  when  all  without 
was  bleak  and  desolate.*  The  rooms  of  the  man¬ 
sion  were  spacious.  The  broad  hall  was  floored 
with  many-colored  woods;  the  drawingroom 
was  lofty  and  richly*  decorated ;  there  was  a  fine 
library,  and  a  picture-gallery,  where  one  might 
pass  days  without  a  wish  to  stir  abroad.  Some 
half  a  dozen  fine  horses  for  riding  and  driving, 
occupied  the  stables.  In  a  word,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  its  style  were  such  as  few  gentlemen 
can  boast  of — it  was  the  home  of  opulence  and 
taste. 

Of  course  its  lovely  mistress  was  happy  ?  We 
shall  answer  that  question  by  laying  before  the 
reader  a  copy  of  a  letter,  marked  “  very  private 
and  confidential,”  and  addressed  to  a  married 
cousin — a  wild,  dashing,  harum-scarum  creature, 
who  lived  some  ten  or  twenty  miles  off. 

MBS.  HELEN  BOLl*ON  TO  MBS.  MILLICENT 
MAR8AY. 

“  Linden  Villa,  Sept.  1, 185—. 

"My  dear  Millicent, — You  ask  me  if  I 
am  happy,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  you  with  all 
the  frankness  that  your  fidelity,  friendship,  kind¬ 


ness  and  trustworthiness  inspire.  Without  be¬ 
ing  the  most  miserable  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I  am  far  from  being  content.  When  you 
saw  our  place,  you  called  it  a  perfect  paradise ; 
had  you  have  seen  my  Henry,  who  was  then 
away  from  home,  you  would  have  envied  me  my 
lot,  though  yourself  married  to  the  man  of  your 
heart.  But  you  will  see  him— you  must  see  him, 
for  I  rely  on  you  for  the  execution  of  a  project  I 
have  conceived. 

“  Briefly  then :  though  my  husband  is  all  in 
all  to  me — though  I  never  regret  the  gay  society 
I  resigned  for  his  sake,  to  enjoy  his  company, — 

I  begin  to  fear  that  I  am  not  all  in  all  to  him. 
He  appears  to  me  distrait ;  shall  I  say  it  ? — in¬ 
different.  Once — that  was  before  we  were  mar¬ 
ried — he  would  change  color  if  I  accepted  the 
hand  of  another  in  a  ball-room.  Now  I  may 
flirt  with  the  young  parson,  who  drops  in  occar 
'  non  ally  of  an  evening — and  who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  pleasant  man — without  causing  him  the 
slightest  uneasiness.  He  seems  to  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  monopolize  my  attention,  and  he  passes 
many  hours  away  from  me  that  I  know  he  might 
spend  in  my  Company.  Those  odious  books  1 
and  above  all  those  miserable  mathematics* 
Do  you  know  that  I  begin  to  think  that  the  ca¬ 
liph,  who  burned  the  library  of  Alexandria,  was 
a  very  sensible  person  ?  The  ladies  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  were  certainly  very  much  indebted  to  him.  ' 
The  other  day,  at  the  breakfast  table,  I  had  been 
reading  him  a  long  account  of  the  latest  Parisian 
fashions,  he,  all  the  while,  gazing  on  me,  his  hand 
resting  on  his  chin,  looking  the  picture  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  attention ;  but  when  I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  the  dress  introduced  by  the  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Montpensier,  for  evening  costume,  he  re-  . 
plied:  ‘The  solidity  of  a  truncated  triangular 
prism  is  found  by  adding  together  the  altitudes 
of  the  three  vertices  of  the  inclined  section,  and 
multiplying  their  sum  by  one  third  of  the  area 
of  the  base and  I  found  his  head  had  been  run¬ 
ning  on  that  paltry  geometry  all  the  time. 

“  Now,  dear  Millicent,  the  question  is — have  I 
lost  his  heart  or  not  1  That  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved,  as  he  would  say  in  his  horrid  mathemati¬ 
cal  jargon.  Desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies.  Now  you,  and  you  alone,  can  aid 
me.  My  poor  weak  head,  after  a  week’s  labor, 
has  concocted  the  following  scheme ;  and  I  know 
you  to  be  as  daring  in  execution  as  I  am  ingen¬ 
ious  in  planning.  I  know  you,  too— excuse  me 
for  flattering — to  be  the  wildest  little  madcap  liv¬ 
ing,  and  that  marriage  has  not  tamed  you  in  the 
least,  but  only  taught  you  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
cealing  your  eccentricities.  Didn’t  you,  at  the 
boat  ding  school,  for  the  short 
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commons  on  which  she  kept  ns,  shoot  Madame 
Vinaigre's  parrot,  and  compel  the  cook,  on  pain 
of  being  horsewhipped,  to  serve  it  up  to  her  with 
claret  sauce  ?  Did  you  not  rob  Mr.  Vandover's 
melon  patch  ?  But  why  rehearse  those  exploits  ? 

“  The  time  seems  fitting  for  my  grand  complot, 
as  our  old  French  teacher  would  say.  Tour  hus¬ 
band  is  away — you  must  needs  be  lonely — come 
to  Linden  Villa.  But  you  must  not  come  as 
Millicent  Marsay,  but  as  a  gallant  cavalier,  lured 
hither  by  the  attraction  of  my  bright  eyes ;  not 
as  yourself  in  short,  but  as  your  brother,  Dick 
Reynolds,  the  West  Point  cadet.  You  told  me 
that  he  left  his  uniform  at  your  house  when  he 
went  off  to  pass  his  vacation  at  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Don't  scruple,  then,  to  don  the  regiment¬ 
als.  There  is  no  company  at  our  house,  and  you 
will  only  be  seen  by  my  husband,  myself,  and  the 
servants.  You  must  flirt  with  me  desperately, 
and  try  the  effect  on  Bolton.  If  you  arouse  his 
jealousy,  all  my  doubts  will  vanish  into  thin  air, 
and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  women.  Let  the 
answer  to  this  letter  be  your  dear  self. 

"Adieu,  with  much  love,  Helen.” 

On  the  afternoon  following  the  day  on  which 
this  private  and  confidential  epistle  had  been  de¬ 
spatched,  a  handsome  young  fellow — apparently 
— in  uniform,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Bolton  to 
her  husband,  as  her  cousin,  Mr.  Richard  Rey¬ 
nolds  of  the  West  Point  Academy. 

“  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,” 
said  Bolton,  shaking  his  (her)  hand  cordially. 
"  I  have  often  hoard  my  wife  speak  of  you,  and 
desired  to  know  you  for  her  sake  and  mine.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  a  gentleman  from  a 
school  so  famous  for  mathematical  proficiency. 
I  shall  ask  your  aid,  at  your  leisure,  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  few  problems — ” 

"  O,  hang  mathematics !”  cried  the  youngster. 
“  We're  bored  enough  with  them  at  the  Point  in 
term-time.  I've  no  idea  of  spending  my  vaca¬ 
tion  over  triangles  and  quantities.” 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,”  remonstrated  Bolton, 
gently,  "don't  you  think  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  one  of  the  most  important  of  pursuits  ?” 

"  No,  my  boy !”  cried  the  young  gentleman, 
slapping  his  host  on  the  back.  "  Give  me  war, 
wine,  and  the  ladies.” 

"  But  war  is  nothing  without  mathematics.” 

"  Hang  mathematics  !  I  say  again,”  cried  the 
young  hopeful.  "That's  for  the  engineer  de¬ 
partment.  Give  me  a  fleet  horse  and  a  sharp 
sabre,  and  the  smile  of  a  sweetheart  as  lovely  as 
Helen,  and  I  care  for  nothing  else. 

1  Hii  bone  and  hie  sword, 

And  his  lady,  the  peerless, 

Are  all  that  are  prised 
By  Orlando  tpe  fearless.7 


By  the  way,  I  hear  yen  hare  some  good  bits  of 
blood  in  your  stable — I  shall  try  their  mettle  to¬ 
morrow.  I  brought  a  pair  of  Rippon  spurs  in 
my  pocket — and  I  mean  to  give  your  nags  the 
gaffs  to-morrow.  No  slow  coaches  for  me !  I 
have  had  enough  of  spavined  nags  at  the  Point.” 

"  Anything  of  mine  is  at  your  service,  sir,” 
said  Mr.  Bolton,  with  a  stately  bow. 

"  I  can  hardly  realise,”  said  the  young  sol¬ 
dier,  turning  his  back  on  Mr.  Bolton,  "  that  yon 
are  married,  Helen.  Do  you  rememSer  the  last 
evening  we  passed  together  V* 

"  Can  I  ever  forget  it,  Dick  1”  replied  die  lady. 

“  It  seems  yon  did  forget  me,”  said  the  young 
cadet,  pointing  to  Bolton. 

"  My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Bolton, "  since  you  have 
company  to  amuse  you,  I  trust  you  and  your 
cousin  will  excuse  me.  "  I  am  calculating  the 
area  of  some  irregular  solids,  and  I  hate  to 
lose  a  moment.” 

Mrs.  Bolton  gave  the  required  license,  and  the 
husband  vanished  into  his  study. 

"  How  did  I  play  my  part,  dear  Helen  V9  ask¬ 
ed  the  cadet. 

"Admirably,  Millicent;  but  how  provokingiy 
cool  Henry  was.” 

"Iam  piqued  at  his  behaviour,”  replied  Milb- 
cent,  "  and  will  do  my  best  to  shake  his  philos¬ 
ophy.” 

"We  will  flirt  all  the  evening,”  said  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

“  That  we  will,”  replied  Millicent,  gaily ; 
"  and  we'll  6nub  him  most  outrageously.” 

"  Here  comes  my  maid,  Prudence— a  terrible 
prying  old  thing ;  she'll  help  the  plot  along  by 
telling  tales  of  me  to  Mr.  Bolton,”  said  Mrs.  B. 

The  ladies  were  sitting  together  on  the  sofa, 
and  Millicent  had  her  arm  round  Helen's  waist. 
Mrs.  Prudence,  a  thin,  sharp  nosed  demoiselle  of 
fifty,  stopped  at  the  doorway,  and  uttered  a  little 
scream  as  she  beheld  them. 

"  I  setose  I'd  better  not  come  in,  mim,”  she 
said.  "  I  begs  your  pardon  for  intrading ;  but  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  would  have  tea  now.” 

"  0,  come  in,  Prudence— this  is  only  my  cous¬ 
in.  Ib  tea  ready  V9 

"  Yes,  mim,”  replied  the  maid,  primming  up 
her  parched  lips. 

"  Then  tell  Mr.  Bolton.” 

"  Yes,  mim.  I  hopes  you  bear  me  no  malice, 
mim,  for  coming  in  without  knocking.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  a  young  gentleman  with  you.” 

"  Go  away.  Prudence,  and  deliver  my  errand.” 

Prudence  tripped  away,  and  tapped  with  her 
nails  at  the  study  door.  Receiving  no  reply, 
she  employed  her  knuckles,  and  that  producing 
no  effect,  she  opened  the  door  and  walked  in* 
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“Misshape  ifl  hum  np^  ral^  mi  you 
are  wimled  directly,  sir." 

44  Tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me,”  replied  Bohoa. 
without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  sheet  of  strange 
hieroglyphics  that  lay  before  him  on  the  table. 

"  Perhapa  yon  doesn't  know  at  how  there's  a 
young  gentleman  to  tea." 

“  Tee,  yes  my  wilt's  eensm." 

“I  am  glad  it's  her  cousin,  air.  I  was  m 
hopes,  sir,— if  yea'll  encase  me  for  foe  senti¬ 
ment, — I  was  in  hopes  that  it  was  her  brother." 

"  Why  so,  Prudence  t " 

"  I  never  tells  tales  oat  of  school." 

"  Bat  I  choose  to  be  answered  when  I  ask  a 
question,"  said  Bolton,  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
“paper.  " 1  ask  yoa  why  yoa  hoped  it  was  her 
heather?" 

"  Cave,  sir." 

*  Answer  1" 

"  I  prefer  not  to,"  said  foe  waiting-maid,  tan- 
talizingly. 

Mr.  Bolton  rose  and  took  hold  of  her  sharp 
should  or. 

“  Let  me  go,  sir  1"  said  the  handmaiden,  sharp¬ 
ly.  44  I'm  not  used  to  be  treated  like  I  was  a  nig¬ 
ger.  If  I  am  a  servant,  I  has  my  rights." 

“  You  observed,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  calmly,  sit¬ 
ting  down, 44  that  you  wished  foe  young  man  had 
been  my  wife's  brother.  You  can  explain  your 
meaning,  or  leave  foe  room— I  am  indifferent 
which." 

“  Well,  sir,— if  I  must  speak  out, — I  thinks 
that  when  yoang  gentlemen  has  their  arms  about 
ladies'  waists,  and  them  is  married  ladies,  sir, 
they  ought  to  he  their  wives,  or  leastways,  their 
sisters." 

“  Umph  1  so  this  young  gentleman  had  his 
arm  round  Helen's  waist  ?" 

“  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes,  sir." 

"Pshaw!  he's  only  her  cousin.  I'll  go  right 
down  to  supper." 

Mr.  Bolton  was  very  attentive  to  his  wife  at 
the  table,  but  not  so  attentive  as  the  cadet,  nor 
did  the  object  of  his  gallantry  receive  his  petite 
**ns  with  the  same  pleasure  she  manifested 
at  those  of  her  cousin.  Their  eyes  met  often ; 
they  smiled  on  each  other,  and  they  whispered 
together.  Mr.  Boston  began  to  be  uneasy.  When 
the  table  was  cleared,  he  did  not  retire  as  usual 
to  his  study,  but  remained  on  the  field,  watchful 
«nd  alert.  The  evident  success  of  their  plot  re¬ 
doubled  the  malice  of  the  conspirators,  and  when 
Bolton  retired  for  the  night,  he  was  a  decided 
victim  of  foe  green  eyed  monster 

¥  O,  woman !  woman !  inexplicable  riddle !" 
he  muttered  t#  himself.  44  Starve  her,  maltreat 
her,  and  she  clings  to  you  like  a  dog !— eumraad 


her  with  every  luxury,  grant  her  every  wish,  and 
her  heart  turns  from  you  with  contempt !  O, 
Helen!  Helen!  little  did  I  expect  this  from 
you !" 

The  next  morning  he  rose  feverish  and  un¬ 
happy,  and  be  certainly  passed  a  miserable  day, 
for  the  conspirators,  wishing  to  make  Assurance 
doubly  sure,  counterfeited,  with  cruel  skill,  foe 
phases  of  an  absorbing  mutual  passion.  That 
evening  Bolton  passed  shut  up  in  his  study,  a 
prey  to  despair.  It  was  ten  o'clock  when  he 
heard  a  light  tap  at  the  hay  window  that  opened 
on  the  pinna. 

"Who's  there?"  he  asked,  as  he  undid  tbs 

fastening. 

"  Hash  I— not  a  word ;  it's  only  I,"  replied  a 

voice. 

"And  who  are  you  ?"  asked  Bolton,  gruffly. 

"  Your  old  friend— Ned  Manny." 

"  Come  in,  Ned — come  in.  What  brought  you 
here  at  this  hour  ?  And  how's  your  wife  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know  better  than  I  do.  You  have 
seen  her  later." 

"  I  seen  her !  Yon  know  I  haven't  seen  her 
at  all  yet." 

"  But  she’s  been  in  your  house  two  days." 

"You're  mad." 

44  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Hear  me,"  replied  Mars&y. 
"  I  left  her  to  go  to  Boston,  on  business,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  absent  a  fortnight  However,  I  de¬ 
spatched  my  affairs  in  two  days,  and-  hastened 
home,  for  I  am  so  young  a  husband  that  absence 
is  a  painful  affair  to  me.  Judge  of  my  surprise 
when  I  found  that  she  had  gone  off,  no  one  knew 
whither.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  escapade,  when,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  I  found  a  letter,  which  she  carelessly  left  in 
her  dressing-room,  from  your  wife,  and  which 
explained  everything.  Here  it  is." 

Bolton  eagerly  caught  the  letter,  foe  same 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  and 
perused  it  eagerly.  After  reading  it,  he  handed 
it  back  to  Marsay,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  By  Jove !  Ned,"  said  he,  "  I'll  turn  foe  ta¬ 
bles  on  them,  and  pay  them  for  this.  Will  you 
forgive  me  if  I  shoald  give  your  wife  a  thorough 
scare?" 

"  I  doubt  if  you  can  scare  her,"  replied  Mar- 
say,  laughing.  "  She's  as  bold  a  creature  as  ever 
fired  a  fowling-piece  without  winking,  or  pot  her 
horse  over  a  five-barred  gate.  8be  deserves  a 
lesson  for  this  last  freak.  Why,  she  out-bloom¬ 
ers  Bloomer.  In  regimentals I— only  think  of  it." 

“  Well,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for  bringing 
her  into  subjection,"  replied  Bolton,  smiling. 
"  Bat  you'll  sleep  here  to-night  ?” 

"No,  PH  go  beck  to  foe  tavern." 
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“  Very  well — perhaps  that's  best.  Come  round 
here  to-morrow  morning  early.11 

"  Well,  then,  good  night,11  said  Mavs&y.  “  I’ll 
cat  across  the  lawn.11  And  the  two  friends 
separated. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Marsay  was  walking 
by  herself  in  a  little  wood  back  of  the  villa,  when 
she  was  suddenly  encountered  by  Bohan. 

**  Well  met,  young  gentleman,11  said  he,  very 
sternly. 

“  You  rise  early,11  said  Millicent,  carelessly. 

“  1  always  do  when  I  have  business  on  hand,11 
was  the  reply. 

“  Pardon  me,11  said  Millicent,  “I  thought  Mr. 
Bolton  a  man  of  elegant  leisnre,  who  despised 
business,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  none 
on  his  hands.11 

“  The  care  of  my  honor  is  sufficient  business.11 

“Plait-ill  I  do  not  understand  yon,11  Said 
Millicent,  coolly. 

“  Tell  me,  sir,11  coutinaed  Bolton,  “  were  you 
not  well  received  at  my  house  V 1  . 

“My  dear  Helen  was  certainly  very  glad  to 
see  me,11  answered  Millicent ;  “  bat  yoa  began 
to  bore  me  with  your  angles  and  hypothennses 
as  soon  as  yon  were  presented  to  me.  Yon  were 
diablement  ennuyeux ,  man  char” 

“Yet  my  house  and  all  it  contained  were 
placed  at  your  service.  I  allowed  yon  to  ride 
my  horses,  shoot  over  my  dogs,  and  ransack  my 
graperies.11 

“And  I  availed  myself  of  the  privilege,  sir. 
I  ran  yonr  horses,  astonished  your  pointers,  and 
ruined  your  graperies.  What  more  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  I  couldn’t  empty  your  cellar — I 
have  no  head  for  drinking.11 

“  You  have  forgotten  one  thing  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  your  exploits,  sir.11 

“  Name  it.11 

“  1  did  not  give  you  carte  blanche  to  make  love 
to  my  wife.11 

“  No,  indeed !  for  that  was  my  duty  to  a  pret¬ 
ty  woman,  neglected  by  her  husband.  Cda  va 
•am  dire.” 

“  Sir,  you  have  abused  my  hospitality.11 

“  Sir,  you  bore  me.  I  would  be  alone.11 

“  This  insolence  is  too  much  I11  said  Mr. 
Bolton  ;  “  and  let  me  tell  yon  that  I  have  come 
here  to  chastise  yon — to  demand  satisfaction. 
You  are  a  soldier— you  know  what  that  means.11 

“  Of  course,11  replied  Millicent,  a  little  flatter¬ 
ed.  .  “  Well,  we’ll  see  about  that — we’ll  arrange 
time,  weapons,  and  place.” 

“  Wherever  I  meet  my  foe,  there  I  make  my 
battle-ground !”  answered  Bolton.  “  There  is  no 
time  nor  place  like  the  present ;  and  for  weap¬ 
ons,  here  are  a  pair  of  hair-triggers and  he 


produoed  a  brace  of  duelling  pistols  as  be  spoke. 

“  Hold  !”  cried  Millicent,  turning  pale ;  “  this 
is  carrying  a  jest  too  for.  Mr.  Bolton,  forgive 
me.  I  have  been  playing  a  cruel  trick  on  you ; 
I  am  not  what  I  seem;  I  am  no  soldier— no 
man, — bat  a  wild,  self-willed  woman.” 

“A  woman  1”  cried  -Bolton,  with  a  derisive 
laugh.  “  This  is  the  quintessence  of  impudent 
ingenuity.  Foiled  in  your  hopes  of  impunity, 
deceived  in  your  reckoning  o  my  blindness  and 
indifference,  yon  seek  to  escape  by  an  incredible 
falsehood.  Come !  take  yonr  weapon  and  yonr 
distance  1” 

“  Mr.  Bolton  1”  shrieked  MilHcent,  thoroughly 
alarmed,  “lam  not  deceiving  yon  now.  I  am 
your  friend’s  wife ;  I  am  that  Millicent  Maissy 
of  whose  mad  freaks  yon  have  doubtless  heard 
so  much.  O,  if  my  husband  were  only  here,  he 
would  confirm  the  truth  of  all  I  have  stated  I” 

“  Yon  hear  her,  Marsay  ! — come  forth !”  cried 
Bolton.  And  Mr.  Edward  Marsay  stepped  for¬ 
ward  from  a  Bcreen  of  bashes,  which  had  served 
to  conceal  him.  “  Do  yon  acknowledge  this  lady 
to  be  your  true  and  lawful  wife  V* 

“  I  do,”  replied  Marsay,  taking  the  repentant 
sinner  in  his  arms ;  “  though  it  is  hard  to  believe 
my  eyes  when  I  see  her  in  that  dress.” 

“  1  will  never  assnme-it  again,  Ned,”  said  the 
lady,  half  sobbing,  half  crying. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  parties  re¬ 
turned  to  breakfast  at  the  villa.  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  cured  of  her  doubts,  Mrs.  Marsay  of  her 
love  of  masquerading,  while  Bolton  made  his 
peace  by  promising  in  future  to  be  a  little  less 
studious,  and  a  little  more  attentive. . 


ENERGY. 

See  how  that  fellow  works  1  No  obstacles  too 
great  for  him  to  surmount ;  no  ocean  too  wide 
for  him  to  leap ;  no  mountain  too  high  for  him 
to  scale.  He  will  make  a  stir  in  the  world  and 
no  mistake.  Such  are  the  men  who  build  our 
railroads,  dig  up  the  mountains  in  California, 
aud  enrich  the  world.  There  is  nothing  gained 
by  idleness  and  sloth.  This  is  a  world  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  to  make  money,  gain  a  reputation,  and 
exert  a  happy  influence,  men  must  be  active, 
persevering  and  energetic.  They  must  not  quail 
at  shadows,  run  from  lions,  or  attempt  to  dodge 
the  lightning.  Go  forward  zealously  in  whatever 
you  undertake,  and  we  will  risk  you  anywhere 
and  through  life. — N.  Y.  Picayune. 


He  that  has  the  fewest  faults,  has  compara¬ 
tively  none  at  all ;  no  man  has  more  faults  than 
he  that  pretends  to  have  none. 
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SAI UTATOHY. 

Id  presenting  Ballou's  Dollar  Magazifr 
to  the  public,  the  proprietor  has  been  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  furnish  good  and  entertaining 
reading  for  the  million  at  a  price  which  all  can 
afford.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  work  con¬ 
tains  one  hundred  closely  printed  pages  of  mat¬ 
ter,  legibly  and  handsomely  executed,  and  that 
this  will  be  the  regular  amount  which  each 
number  will  contain ;  thus  actually  forming  the 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world.  The  reader 
will  see  that  he  obtains  twelve  hundred  pages  of 
interesting  and  valuable  reading  matter,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  for  one  dollar,  or  at  a  cost 
of  eight  cents  or  each  number  of  the  Magazine, 
with  its  hundred  pages.  Thus  supplying  himself 
with  a  work  which  will  bind  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  into  two  large  and  handsome  volumes  of 
six  hundred  pages  each. 

The  work  will  be  issued  regularly  on  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  and  will  be  filled  with  the 
current  topics  of  the  times,  news,  wit,  humor 
and  pathos,  being  largely  devoted  to  miscellany 
and  general  literature,  tales,  sketches  and  poe¬ 
try.  No  more  convenient  collection  of  reading 
matter  for  perusal  in  the  cars  or  by  the  fireside 
could  be  devised,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  it  a 
welcome  visitor  everywhere. 

The  number  which  we  issue  herewith  is  a  fair 
■ample  of  our  design  and  purpose,  and  will 
■peak  more  clearly  for  itself  than  any  assurances 
of  cure  can  do  for  it.  With  these  few  introduc¬ 
tory  words  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  im¬ 
print  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover,  and  adviser 
him  to  subscribe  early,  that  the  work  may  be 
secured  complete. 


A  datura l  Curiosity.  —  The  St.  Louis 
Republican  speaks  of  a  negro  in  that  city,  who 
was  born  and  brought  up  in  Ireland,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  just  about  the  richest  brogue  to  be  found 
ftmong  all  the  emigrants  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 


Ihsaxr. — A  late  report  of  the  Senate  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  says  that  there  are  now  in  the  custody 
>  of  the  institutions  of  this  State,  1168  insane  per- 
eoos*  of  whom  661  are  in  one  hospital. 


Too  True. — It  is  as  common  a  thing  for  grati- 
to  be  forgetful  as  for  hope  to  be  mindful. 
Ooe  who  has  drank,  turns  his  back  on  the  well. 


ECONOMY. 

We  have  but  a  faint  notion  of  economy  in  this 
country,  and  there  are  few  persons  who  seem 
able  to  exercise  its  spirit  in  their  mode  of  living. 
As  a  general  thing,  young  people,  clerks,  and  the 
like,  calculate  to  live  fully  up  to  the  amount  of 
their  income,  if  indeed  they  do  not  out  run  its 
limits  and  become  involved  in  debt.  So  with 
married  men,  of  humble  means ;  they  calculate 
to  spend  about  as  much  as  they  get,  and  often 
find  themselves  involved  in  debts  they  cannot 
liquidate.  Now  there  is  a  simple  rule  which, 
if  adopted,  would  make  people  quite  independent. 

In  the  first  place,  let  a  man’s  income  be  ever 
so  small,  he  should  calculate  to  save  a  little,  and 
to  lay  it  by,  if  only  five  or  ten  dollars  a  year. 
This  will  be  sure  to  keep  him  from  running  in 
debt,  and  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  he  has  a  sum 
of  money  saved,  there  is  a  natural  incentive  to 
add  to  the  amount,  and  thus  unwittingly,  as  it 
were,  he  begins  to  accumulate.  This  operation 
once  commenced,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
fast  his  means  improve ;  and  then  the  slow  but 
sure  increase  of  principal  by  the  accumulation  of 
interest  is  a  matter  of  clear  gain.  In  this  rela¬ 
tion  our  old  style  savings  banks,  and  new  five 
cent  savings  banks,  are  accomplishing  a  work  of 
great  good,  being  practical  suggestions  to  the 
people  that  cannot  fail  of  their  influence. 

Never  purchase  any  article  of  dress  or  luxury 
until  you  can  pay  cash  for  it ;  this  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  rule  to  observe,  and  the  credit  system,  in 
fact,  has  done  quite  as  much  to  ruin  debtors  as 
creditors.  A  vast  number  of  little  expenses  (but 
large  in  the  aggregate)  would  be  saved  if  one  al¬ 
ways  paid  the  money  for  the  same  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  in  place  of  having  it  charged.  Pay  as 
you  go,  is  a  golden  rule,  and  is  true  economy. 

Many  a  poor  man  could  build  a  house  over  his 
head  and  own  it,  with  the  price  of  the  cigars  and 
tobacco  he  has  used,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worse 
than  useless  "drinks  M  of  beer  and  bad  spirits  in 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  ha?  allowed  himself 
to  indulge.  Avoid  any  habit,  however  simple 
it  may  be  at  the  outset,  which  involves  unne¬ 
cessary  expense ;  one  leads  to  another,  and  all 
together  will  empty  your  purse,  and  sap  the  mar¬ 
row  of  your  physical  strength.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  a  man's  income  may  be,  as  it  is  what  he 
spends,  that  graduates  his  means.  Strive  then 
to  adopt  the  true  principle  of  economy,  and  you 
have  the  secret  of  independence. 
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IRISH  EMIGRATION. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  some  statis¬ 
tics  which  have  lately  fallen  under  our  observa¬ 
tion  relating  to  this  subject  It  appears  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  seven  years,  this  country  has  been 
receiving  the  poor  Irish  at  the  ratio  of  about 
220,000  a  year.  About  a  million  and  a  half  of 
her  pauper  population  has,  during  that  short  pe¬ 
riod,  found  a  home  in  onr  happier  land— of  that 
very  population  which  could  scarcely  find  sub¬ 
sistence  of  any  kind  in  their  own  country,  and 
which  was  felt  as  an  incubus,  and  did  indeed 
constitute  a  canker  upon  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  gave  them  liberty,  protection,  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  livelihood — blessings  to  which  they  had, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  strangers  all  their  lives 
before.  We  afforded  them  the  opportunity  not 
only  of  helping  themselves,  but  of  assisting  their 
poor  relations  and  friends  whom  they  had  left 
behind.  The  amount  of  money  sent  back  from 
this  country  to  Ireland  by  her  poor  emigrants, 
for  the  assistance  of  their  connections  there,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  which  her 
strange  case  presents.  It  is  ascertained,  through 
the  medium  of  Anglo-American  banking  houses, 
that  from  the  year  1843  to  1853,  the  amount  has 
gone  on  gradually  increasing  from  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  to  upwards  of  seven  million 
of  dollars  a  year.  A  return  now  before  us  makes 
a  total  of  £4,361,000  sterling  for  that  period — 
the  amount  for  the  last  year  alone  of  the  return 
being  £1,404,000  sterling,  or  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  in  five  years,  have 
these  poor  people  been  able  to  save  out  of  their 
earning?,  and  send  back  to  the  Old  Country, 
about  twenty-one  millions  and  three  quarters  of 
dollars.  A  calculation  has  been  made  that,  sup¬ 
posing  these  sums  to  have  been  sent  over  by  the 
emigrants  of  six  months’  previous  dates,  it 
amounts  to  about  twenty  dollars  transmitted  by 
eaoh  emigrant — a  sum  quite  sufficient,  with  that 
which  is  known  to  be  transmitted  by  private 
hands,  to  defray  the  whole  cost  of  emigration— 
so  that  America,  not  Ireland,  practically  pays 
the  expenses  of  Irish  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Thus,  in  a  two-fold  degree,  are  we  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland  from  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  into  which  she  had  sunk.  May  Heaven 
help  this  down-trodden  people,  and  bless  them 
with  the  light  of  intelligence  J 


Rlbvatiwg  tub  Masses. — This  is  what  takes 
place  on  the  Mississippi  every  time  a  high  press¬ 
ure  steamer  bursts  up. 

A  hoblb  Purpose.— Another  Insane  Asylum 
is  to  be  erected  in  $ew  Hampshire. 


KANSAS. 

The  Kansas  Herald,  is  the  title  of  a  paper 
printed  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  It  is  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  new  Territory,  and 
is  a  very  respectable-looking  sheet,  and  edit¬ 
ed  with  ability.  The  town  of  Fort  Leavenworth 
was  founded  by  thirty-two  settlers,  who  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  who  got  the  orig¬ 
inal  claimants  of  the  town  to  relinquish  their 
rights.  The  company  expended  $2400  in  clear¬ 
ing  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  for 
the  town.  The  stock  was  divided  into  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  shares,  which  have  sines 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $200  to  $500.  Tbs 
town  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  below  Fort 
Leavenworth.  It  joins  the  Military  Reserve,  sad 
has  a  rock-bound  front  on  the  river,  with  a  gradu¬ 
al  ascent,  and  gentle  undulation  for  miles  around. 
This  place  is  destined  to  be  the  capital  and  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  Territory.  They  have  already  a 
steam  saw-mill,  a  printing  office,  several  stores, 
a  large  hotel,  a  boarding  house,  warehouses,  and 
a  number  of  private  dwellings.  The  newspaper 
office  is  somewhat  primitive  in  style  at  present 
It  is  under  a  tent,  and  the  compositors'  stands 
are  placed  under  an  elm  tree  in  the  open  air. 
The  editor,  in  addition  to  his  other  arduous  du¬ 
ties,  says  he  has  packed  wood,  built  fires,  cooked 
for  himself  and  compositors,  fought  mosquitoes, 
and  slept  on  prairie  hay  on  the  ground,  besides 
superintending  building  a  house.  His  writing- 
desk  is  a  big  shingle  lying  on  his  knees. 


Nativb  Immigration. — Among  the  upward 
passengers  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  a  few  days 
since,  was  a  patriarchal  family,  consisting  of  a 
father,  mother,  and  thirteen  children,  who  were 
journeying  from  their  home  and  birth-place  in 
Maine,  to  cast  their  lot  in  the  fruitful  West. 
They  were  bound  for  Wisconsin.  The  eldest  of 
the  family  was  a  smart  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  youngest  was  a 
child  in  its  mother's  arms. 


Husbands'  Eights.— There  is  an  institution 
in  Havana,  called  the  Penale,  a  sort  of  hospital 
where  husbands  have  the  power  to  confine  their 
naughty  wives.  This  power  is  frequently  exer¬ 
cised,  the  husband  during  the  durance  of  his 
wife  paying  the  jail  and  subsistence  fees. 

Sectarianism. — Little,  narrow  prejudices, 
that  make  you  hate  your  neighbor  because  be 
has  his  eggs  roasted  when  you  have  yours  boiled. 

Cbitic.— A  large  dog  that  goes  unchained,  and 
barks  at  everything  he  does  not  comprehend. 
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CAUSES  CNT  OTB  GTOF  STREAM. 

Mr.  Stanton  Shoales,  an  experienced  naviga- 
tor,  gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  stream  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  waters  of  the  river  Amazon.  This  great  fath¬ 
er  of  waters  is  bedded  more  than  1000  miles  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  equator,  and  all  its  tributary 
streams  for  many  miles  are  constantly  pouring 
their  hot  water  into  this  mighty  reservoir  of 
water.  As  these  waters  are  gathered  in  under 
the  burning  sun  of  the  equator,  it  is  extremely 
warm;  far  more  so  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
waters  under  the  equator.  The  great  body  of 
heated  water  shoots  out  into  the  Atlantic  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  in  the  face  of  the  eternal 
trade  winds.  The  Amazon  is  sixty  miles  wide ; 
after  being  belted  in  its  irresistible  course,  it 
curves  off  to  the  left  and  scuds  off  before  the 
strong  trade  winds  till  out  of  their  reach.  Driv¬ 
en  along  with  great  force,  it  takes  its  course 
round  the  gseat  bay  formed  between  the  two  con¬ 
tinents  of  North  and  South  America.  Dashing 
along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and 
passing  to  the  leeward  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
it  leaves  the  shore  of  Cuba,  and  proceeds  along 
the  shores  of  Florida,  the  capes  of  Virginia  and 
the  south  coast  of  North  America,  and  passing 
the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  ends  its  mission, 
among  the  icebergs  which  float  out  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Ocean.  Cut  off  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  it 
would  not  be  many  years  before  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic  wonld  be  filled  with  icebergs  that  would  be 
very  destructive  to  navigation.  But  a  wise  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  provided  an  external  reservoir  of  | 
hot  water  constantly  rushing  around  over  back 
of  the  cold  Atlantic  to  its  destination,  where, 
after  spending  its  vital  warmth  among  the  ice¬ 
bergs,  it  is  hurried  away  by  a  new  supply  of  na¬ 
tive  warm  water  from  the  great  Amazon.  Seat 
men  can  always  tell  when  in  or  out  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  by  dipping  the  hand  in  the  water  along¬ 
side. 

The  most  “  solid  ”  Max.  —  The  richest 
man  in  Providence  i#  Thomas  B.  Ives.  He  is 
pat  down  at  $1,825,700,  and  is  taxed  for  the 
sum  of  $10,228  26.  He  is  probably  worth  about 
three  millions.  Tax  men  have  cutting  down 
ways  with  them. 

Bowie  Knives. — A  recent  writer  calls  borne 
knives  “  the  long  thorns  put  forth  by  the  human 
crab-apple  tree,  before  it  is  reclaimed  to  sweet¬ 
ness  by  cultivation,”  Not  a  bod  simile. 


What  the  Madame  oats. — Mad.  Pfeiffer 
■uys  Boston  is  the  cleanest  city  she  has  ever  vis¬ 
ited.  A  feather,  that. 


PRE8KBTATIQN  OF  HEALTH. 

It  is  important  to  recollect  that  in  most  cases 
a  tolerable  degree  of  health  and  strength  is  in 
our  power.  Even  where  there  is  an  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease,  a  great  deal-  may  be 
done  towards  regulating  our  physieal  condition. 
We  are  often  surprised  to  see  how  much  is  ef¬ 
fected  in  this  way  by  persons  of  delicate  consti¬ 
tutions.  They  are  generally  on  the  look-out  for 
attacks.  Every  organ  is  a  sentinel  to  repqst 
danger.  The  weak  part,  to  which  disease  al¬ 
ways  tends,  is  actually  sensitive,  and  it  rarely 
fails  to  announce  a  warning  jn  due  time.  Such 
persons  are  seldom  presumptuous.  They  do  not 
rash  into ,  foolish  exposures,  and  in  this  way 
their  lives  are  frequently  prolonged  beyond  the 
common  term  of  duration.  Delicate  bat  en¬ 
during,  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  this  class  of 
individuals,  and  hence  they  often  bear  more  and 
live  longer  than  those  of  greater  stamina. 


OUR  TITLE. 

The  undersigned  having  purchased  of  Mr. 
Gleason,  all  right  and  title  to  the  present  work, 
as  well  as  his  publishing  business  generally, 
hap  substituted  his  own  name  in  place  of  that 
by  which  the  Magazine  waa  at  first  announced. 
This  explanation  is  made  to  prevent  an  other¬ 
wise  apparent  incongruity  in  the  title  of  the 
Magezine,  and  the  advertisements  by  which  it 
was  first  made  public. 

M.  M.  BALLOU. 


What  becomes  of  the  Monet  ?  —  Gold 
has  been  imported  from  California  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  a  million  a  week,  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  yet,  in  consequence  of  heavy  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  merchandise,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  money. 
If  we  had  one  million  in  the  precious  metals,  we 
have  received  four  in  foreign  goods.  These 
goods  are  forced  into  market,  and  mostly  con¬ 
sumed,  from  year  to  year,  leaving  us  nothing  to 
show  for  the  two  hundred  millions  of  gold  re¬ 
ceived  from  California. 


Backeitsb. — “What  is  the  meaning  of  a 
backbiter  V*  said  a  reverend  gentleman  during  an 
examination  at  a  school.  This  was  a  puzzle.  It 
went  down  the  class  till  it  came  to  a  simple  little 
urchin,  who  said,  “  P Vaps  it  be  a  flea.” 


Singular  Fact.— The  State  Prison  at  Au¬ 
burn,  it  ia  stated,  has  ceased  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  State,  for  it  now  yields  a  monthly  supply. 

Try  it. — If  you  think  twice  before  yon  speak 
once,  you  will  speak  twice  as  well  for  it. 
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FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 


.foreign  iHtsttUanj). 


The  population  of  the  Turkish  empire,  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Alia  and  Africa,  is  27,000,000. 

It  is  computed  that  over  25,000  persons  died 
of  cholera  in  London  this  season. 

The  Mormons  continue  to  make  mat  pro¬ 
gress  in  Europe.  All  over  England  they  are 
making  converts. 

The  Russians,  instead  of  erecting  monuments 
to  commemorate  remarkable  events,  erect 
churches  as  memorials. 

A  pumpkin  was  recently  sent  to  the  Paris 
market,  which  is  said  to  weigh  four  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  pounds  1 

King  Max,  of  Bavaria,  has  lately  granted  an 
allowance  of  500  florins,  to  be  repeated  next  year, 
to  Melchior  Meyer,  a  young  Bavarian  poet. 

Every  Ruslian  who  removes  a  buoy  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  is  rewarded,  and  if  an  English  vessel  should 
be  wrecked  in  consequence,  he  has  a  life  pension. 

The  tallest  man  in  Prussia,  a  grenadier  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  has  recently  died  at  Pottsdam. 
His  height  was  exactly  seven  feet  and  eight 
inches. 

8amnel  Rogers,  the  poet,  now  over  ninety-two 
years  old,  appears  to  have  regained  much  of  his 
strength,  and  may  be  seen  taking  a  carriage  air¬ 
ing  in  Regent's  Park,  London,  every  line  day. 

The  concourse  of  pious  pilgrims  at  the  shrine 
of  Juggernaut  was  so  great  this  year  that  a  local 
famine  ensued,  and  hundreds  of  Hindoos  were  to 
be  seen  lying  in  the  roads  dying  of  starvation. 

The  average  weight  of  the  mails  despatched 
from  London  every  evening  is  between  fourteen 
and  fifteen  tons.  The  newspapers  and  the  bags 
weigh  twelve  tons  five  hundred  pounds. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  damage  inflicted  by 
the  armies  of  the  Osar  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  amounts  to  at  least 
£10,000,000. 

The  savans  of  Paris  are  going  to  introduce 
the  Dioscorra  Japonica  as  a  substitute  for  the 
potato.  It  is  a  tubercular  vegetable,  with  a  more 
delicate  flavor  than  a  potato. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  in  Paris  is  now  light¬ 
ed  by  new  gas  extracted  directly  from  water. 
Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  constructing  by 
the  side  of  the  gasometer  a  general  calorifere  for 
wanning  every  part  of  the  hotel. 

Chevalier  Bonelli  has  an  invention  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  electricity  to  weaving.  1  It  has  been 
renounced  entirely  successful,  as  well  in  Lon- 
on  and  Paris  as  at  Turin.  An  agent  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  on  his  way  to  the  United  States. 

The  returns  of  the  Prussian  income-tax  show 
that,  in  a  population  of  nearly  17,000,000,  there 
are  only  three  persons  enjoying  a  greater  income 
than  £36,000,  while  in  England  there  are  twenty- 
two  persons  whose  yearly  income  exceeds  the  sum 
of  £50,000. 

A  shawl  has  latelv  been  manufactured  at  Lyons 
for  the  empress  of  the  French.  It  cost  forty 
thousand  francs,  and  contains  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  franco  most  ingeniously  woven  in  the 
lace,  and  the  emblematic  Ulies  and  roses  running 
round,  the  border. 


Nine  hundred  out  of  every  thousand  boys  bora 
since  1348,  in  Hungary,  we  are  told,  bear  the 
name  of  ligos  (Louis),  in  memory  of  the  exik 
Kossuth. 

A  letter  from  Paris  reports  that  two  vessels  of 
2000  tons  burthen  each,  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Nantes,  to  ply  between  Havfe  and 
New  York,  the  engines  of  which  are  to  be  work¬ 
ed  by  chloroform ! 

The  Haurestein  Tunnel  (Bale)  is  pierced  to  a 
length  of  365  feet  on  the  southern,  and  400  feet 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain.  The 
three  shafts  are  174,  120,  and  220  feet  deep. 
The  whole  tunnel  is  to  be  8300  feet  long. 

Nearly  200,000  persons  have  bathed  in  the 
Serpentine  river,  Hyde  Park,  this  season.  Nine¬ 
teen  of  them  were  saved  from  drowning  by  the 
exertions  of  the  boatmen  employed  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  and  but  one  fatal  accident  his 
occurred. 

The  entire  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  accomplished  at  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  lawful  in  Great 
Britain  to  loan  money  at  any  rate  of  interest  and 
on  any  description  of  property,  eithhr  real  estate 
or  otherwise. 

The  war  taxes  now  imposed  directly  upon  the 
British  petmle,  and  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  amount 
to  fifty  million;?  of  dollars  annually.  This  is 
about  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  annual  taxes 
levied  by  the  United  States  government  on  Hi 
revenue  duties. 

From  official  returns  it  appears  that  in  Ireland 
the  gross  amount  of  acres  under  flax,  this  year, 
amounts  to  159,238  against  174,579  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  showing  a  decrease  of  1 5,341  acres 
in  1854. 

Mr.  Phillips,  an  American  citizen,  travelling 
with  a  regular  passport  from  the  Secretary  of 
Slate,  was  arrested  at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and 
detained  in  prison  two  days,  and  subjected  to 
insults  and  unnecessary  severities. 

A  secret  Paris  society  has  been  discovered, 
which  has  caused  the  revelation  of  some  sad  ex¬ 
travagances  ;  the  head  of  a  dead  body,  exhumed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  solemnity  to  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  members  who  were  sworn  upon  it,  was 
found. 

A  French  gardener  has  reversed  the  order  of 
things,  and  instead  of  producing;  colossal  vega- 
tables,  has  succeeded  in  growing  microscopic 
specimens,  which  are  said  to  contain  as  much  of 
the  nutritious  principle  as  vegetables  several 
times  their  size. 

The  number  of  men  enrolled  in  the  various 
Russian  armies  is  stated  at  561,295.  This  is  a 
powerful  force,  but  is  necessarily  very  much  scat¬ 
tered.  In  the  Crimea  the  number  of  men  is 
stated  at  58,000,  but  that  army  has  probably 
been  reinforced  before  this  time. 

The  gross  amount  expended  yearly  by  the  re¬ 
ligious  societies  of  Great  Britain  is  upwards  of 
five  millions  of  dollars.  The  income  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  alone,  last  year, 
was  some  $700,000;  its  issues  since  its  forma¬ 
tion  have  been  nearly  28,000,000  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  differ- 
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The  valuation  of  New  Bedford  for  the  present 
year  is  about  $25,000,000. 

Of  138,232  miles  of  coal  beds  in  the  United 
States,  44,000  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  operations  of  the  New  York  Post-Office 
the  last  year  amounted  to  $1,265,445  18. 

The  price  placed  upon  the  Warm  Springs, Va., 
was  $50,000,  and  they  were  bought  for  $50,001. 

The  city  debt  of  Philadelphia  is  nearly  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Germans  in  New  York  city  are  estimated 
at  80,000  at  least. 

There  are  at  present  197  primary  schools  in 
Boston  proper. 

8hort  women  are  generally  good  natured. 
Make  a  mem,  young  men. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  more 
ships  of  1000  tons  than  the  whole  empire  of  Prance. 

The  salt  inspected  at  Syracuse,  has  this  year 
exceeded  the  last,  130,000  bushels. 

Ladies  are  now  acting  as  clerks  on  some  of 
the  Mississippi  steamboats. 

The  human  heart  gives  96,000  strokes  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

Books  sent  by  mail  must  be  left  open  on  one 
end,  else  they  are  rated  letter  postage. 

There  are  fifty  times  more  of  spurious  wine 
and  spirits  sold  than  of  genuine. 

In  Utah,  on  the  death  of  a  man,  his  property 
al)  descends  to  the  church. 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amiable,  an  < 
equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  acceptable. 

Capt.  West,  of  the  Atlantic  steamship,  has 
travelled  across  the  ocean  705,000  miles  I 

The  longest  railroad  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
is  the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  731  miles  long. 

The  new  city  established  in  Kansas,  by  the 
New  England  emigrants,  is  called  “  Lawrence." 

Mary  Howitt  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  writing 
a  popular  history  of  America. 

Bank  of  England  notes  are  now  signed  by 
machinery,  by  which  a  saving  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year  is  effected. 

A  letter  from  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 
written  three  weeks  before  his  death,  is  advertis¬ 
ed  for  sale  at  the  price  of  twenty  guineas. 

The  present  year  at  Yale  College  opened  well ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  students  have  newly 
entered  the  different  classes,  of  which  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-six  are  in  the  Freshman  class. 

The  effect  of  the  increased  pay  in  the  enlist¬ 
ments  in  the  army  from  September  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1854,  have  been  331  against  96  for  the 
same  period  in  1853. 

Prussia  and  Austria  have  definitely  declined 
taking  any  part  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be  held  next  year  at 
Paris.  Ominous,  certainly. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  Oarrolton,  a  Catholic  sign¬ 
er  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  is  said  to 
have  contributed  $1,000,000  to  the  American 


A  famine  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  is  said  to  prevail  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

A  wise  man  knows  his  own  ignorance ;  a  fool 
thinks  he  knows  everything. 

No  fewer  than  fifty  four  newspapers  are  now 
published  in  California, 

Superstition  renders  a  man  a  fool,  and  skepti¬ 
cism  makes  him  mad. 

The  drinking-rooms  in  New  Orleans  are,  by 
law,  obliged  to  close  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

Rich  silver  mines  have  been  lately  opened  on 
the  Chatahoochee  River,  Georgia. 

The  granaries  of  the  Danish  islands  are  said 
to  be  overflowing. 

Nearly  a  dosen  clergymen  will  be  in  the  next 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  sales  of  public  lands  this  year  will  exceed 
6,000,000  acres — a  larger  quantity  than  has  been 
sold  in  any  one  year  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

It  requires  the  influence  of  a  Congressman,  or 
some  otner  influential  official  at  Washington,  to 
obtain  a  midshipman’s  warrant.  The  salary  is, 
we  believe,  about  $30  per  month,  prior  to  reach¬ 
ing  the  grade  of  Passed  Midshipman. 

Napoleon  the  First  was  a  magnificent  hand  at 
whist.  While  “  every  inch  a  king,"  at  the  Tuille- 
ries  in  Paris,  and  while  a  captive  on  the  rocky 
Island  of  8t.  Helena,  his  passion  for  this  game 
was  equally  string  upon  him. 

In  Washington  during  the  past  year  there  have 
not  been  one  third  as  many  bouses  erected  as 
during  the  last.  This  is  attributed  to  the  high 
price  of  materials  and  labor  and  scarcity  of  money. 

A  Quaker,  and  a  member  of  the  Peace  Soci¬ 
ety,  has  been  fined  and  served  with  a  distress 
warrant,  in  London,  for  declining  on  principle 
to  supply  a  horse  and  wagon  to  convey  a  portion 
of  the  baggage  of  the  Scotch  Fusileen. 

A  hone  fell  into  a  reservoir  in  New  Bedford 
not  long  ago,  but  was  rescued  by  the  spec- 
taton  without  serious  injury.  Upon  being  asked 
by  a  benevolent  gentleman  “  if  he  was  much 
hurt  V*  h#  said  neigh,  and  trotted  off. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  appearance  of  the  sea- 
serpent  near  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  the  Journal  of  that 
place  says  :  “  We  were  also  told  that  several  of 
our  fishermen  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
idea,  from  actual  observation,  of  the  existence  of 
some  imaginary  monster  in  the  waters  of  the 
lake.’’  Very  few  persons  are  favored  with  actu¬ 
al  observation  of  imaginary  monsters. 

The  Rev.  London  Farrill,  a  colored  man,  was 
followed  to  the  grave  in  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
not  long  since,  by  nearly  two  thousand  persons. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  though  iginally  a 
slave,  he  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  of  col¬ 
ored  persons.  He  had  been  so  for  forty  yean, 
being  at  the  time  of  his  death  sixty-five  yean  of 
age. 


A  black  bear  got  loose  from  a  museum  in  New 
Orleans,  and  getting  upon  the  roof  of  a  bell 
hanging  establishment,  created  a  great  excite¬ 
ment.  With  much  difficulty  he  was  got  down 
to  the  street  door,  and  into  a  cage  placed  there 
to  receive  him ;  but  in  thrusting  mm  into  it,  a 
rope  around  hfs  neck  was  drawn  too  tightly  and 
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"Mr.  A.  T.  Wood,  tlie  late  architect  of  the  n6w 
Custom  House,  In  New  Orleans,  died  there  lately. 

The  Paris  (Maine)  jail  has  been  tenantless  for 
more  than  six  months  past 

One  man  died  and  one  child  was  born  at  a 
recent  advent  camp  meeting  in  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Deliberate  long  upon  what  yon  can  do  but 
once.  A  maxim  worth  remembering. 

The  wheat  crop  in  California  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
usually  good. 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  of  dollars 
of  the  state  debt  of  Ohio  has  been  paid  off  since 
the  first  of  last  January. 

There  will  soon  be  completed  at  St.  Antho¬ 
ny's  Falls,  a  wire  suspension  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi. 

A  mill  has  been  started  at  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  paper  from  straw 
and  cornstalks,  according  to  the  new  process. 

The  Japanese  are  fond  of  eggs ;  they  boil  them 
hard,  and  eat  them  at  the  dessert  like  fruit,  fre¬ 
quently  with  oranges. 

A  Glenbnrn  former  says  in  a  letter  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bangor  Courier,  “  Keep  potatoes  dry, 
and  they  will  not  rot." 

A  negro  who  was  bitten  by  a  moccasin  snake, 
in  Henrico,  Va.,  was  cured  by  drinking  plenti¬ 
fully  of  brandy. 

The  city  of  Kola,  the  capital  of  Russian  Lap- 
land,  has  been  destroyed  by  an  English  ship-of- 
war. 

American  dentists  are  getting  in  vogue  among 
the  Parisians.  There  is  said  to  be  fonr  of  that 
profession  from  Yankee  land,  now  settled  in  that 
gay  capital. 

Speaking  of  iron,  a  Virginia  paper  says  there 
is  ore  enough  in  Montgomery  county,  in  that 
8tate,  to  build  a  railroad  with  a  double  track  of 
heavy  T  rail,  210  tons  to  the  mile,  from  Wash¬ 
ington  city  to  Ban  Francisco. 

Mr.  Laysel,  a  French  chemist,  says  that  he 
has  discovered  that  by  grinding  tea  in  the  same 
manner  as  coffee,  before  infusion,  the  quantity  of 
exhilarating  fluid  obtained  is  nearly  doubled. 
The  experiment  is  worth  dying. 

One  of  the  most  elegant  churches  in  New 
York,  now  building  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
is  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  an  acre  of  land 
left  many  years  ago  by  a  parishioner  to  one  of 
the  clergymen  for  the  pasturage  of  a  cow. 

The  Branch  Mint  at  San  Francisco  is  doing  a 
large  business  in  coinage.  During  the  month  of 
August  100,000  ounces  of  native  gold  dnst  were 
deposited,  and  the  coinage  amounted  to  two  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

A  pumpkin  vine  sprouting  out  of  a  manure 
heap  at  Pittsfield,  produced  thirty-four  pump¬ 
kins,  whose  aggregate  weight  is  992  pounds. 
These  must  be  what  people  call  "some  pump¬ 
kins." 

Sickness  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  the 
heart;  If  we  ever  feel  like  doing  a  generous  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  while  recovering  from  a  long  coarse  of 
fever  and  confinement.  Health  has  its  uses,  bat 
improving  our  virtue  and  goodness  is  not  one  of 
them.  All  our  crimes  are  committed  by 
overflowing  with  blood  and  robustness. 


The  Catholic  cathedral  fo  Seta  Francisco  cast 
$200,000,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  co6t  of 
any  three  Protestant  church  edifices  in  the  place. 

In  Northumberland,  among  the  lower  classes. 
India-rubber  is  almost  universally  called  leadeat- 
er ;  of  course  for  its  useful  property  of  erasing 
marks  from  lead. 

In  Russia,  the  candles  used  in  the  mines  are 
made  of  tallow  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal, 
which  is  found  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
light. 

The  New  York  Sunday  Atlas  suggests  that 
"Master  Nellis,  the  boy  withont  anus,"  will 
make  an  excellent  man  for  Mayor,  because  he 
cannot  get  his  hands  into  the  treasury. 

George  W.  Keyser,  convicted  of  the  seduction 
of  Sarah  Ann  Ashton,  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  $1000,  and  be  imprisoned  for  three 
years  in  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  keeper  of  the  State  Arsenal  in  New  York 
is  in  the  habit  of  loaning  out  muskets  to  target 
companies  at  a  shilling  a  piece.  As  there  are 
thousands  ont  daily  during  the  fall  months,  the 
shilling  pieces  amount  to  a  very  respectable  sum. 

The  Jewish  residents  In  San  Francisco  have 
recently  erected  two  costly  synagogues — one  on 
Broadway,  and  the  other  on  Stockton  8treeL 
The  cost  of  the  two  will  not  fall  short  of  $50,000. 
They  were  both  consecrated  recently,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  witnessed  by  a  large  number. 

The  supply  of  lager  beer  having  given  out  in 
8t.  Louis,  the  Republican  takes  advantage  of 
1  the  occasion  to  show  the  immense  consumption 
of  that  drink  in  8t.  Louis.  18,000,000  of  glasses 
were  consumed  within  a  period  of  about  six 
months,  at  a  cost  of  $800,000. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  that  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  army  authorizing  pay  for 
transportation  to  officers  travelling  on  duty,  do 
not  include  their  families ;  and  no  payments  on 
their  account  for  travel  or  passage  money  can  be 
legally  allowed. 

The  amount  of  gold  shipped  from  California, 
from  January  first  to  October  first,  was  $37,216,- 
831 ;  amount  deposited  in  bars  in  the  mint, 
$3,760,841 ;  amount  deposited  for  coinage, 
$3,402,229 — making  a  total  yield  during  the 
nine  months  of  $44,374,401. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  has  realized  a  fortune  at  San 
Francisco.  A  recent  benefit  yielded  her  over 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  lady  appeared  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  performances,  and  made  a 
speech,  which  was  received  with  much  enthusi¬ 
asm  by  the  audience. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  40,564  phy¬ 
sicians,  191  surgeons,  6139  apothecaries,  465 
chemists,  2923  dentists,  19  oculists,  and  59  pa¬ 
tent  medicine  makers.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
there  are  5050  physicians,  54  surgeons,  1062 
apothecaries,  8  oculists,  563  deotttfes,  atad  25  pa¬ 
tent  medicine  makers. 

The  Annapolis  Republican  says  there  is  now 
living  in  the  M  Swamp,"  in  the  lower  section  of 
Anne  Arundel  county,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Richard  CrandeU,  who  is  <**  hmdnd  on d  six 
yean  dd,  and  is  said  to  be  very  active  and 
sprightly,  and  speaks  of  the  improvement  he  in¬ 
tends  to  make  on  his  farm  like  a  man  of  forty  or 
fifty.  Digitized  by  VjjOUVIL 


GEMS  or  THOUGHT. 
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A  fhvor  places  a  man  above  his  equals,  a  fall 
places  him  below  them. 

We  never  desire  ardently  what  we  desire  ra¬ 
tionally. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  where  there  is  no 
freedom. 

From  impure  air  we  take  diseases ;  from  bad 
company,  vice  and  imperfection. 

To  trust  everybody  and  to  trust  nobody,  are 
equal  failings. 

A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity,  and 
an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  adversity. 

Tour  wit  makes  clear  things  donbtfnl ;  bat  it 
is  your  prudence  that  makes  doubtful  things 
dear. 

Hb  that  talks  all  he  knows,  will  talk  more  than 
he  knows.  Great  talkers  discharge  too  thick  to 
always  take  true  aim. 

Nothing  requires  more  judgment/than  to  rally 
inoffensively,  and  to  make  this  innocent  war 
agreeable  and  pleasant. 

If  your  opinion  be  indefensible,  do  not  obsti¬ 
nately  defend  a  bad  cause.  He  that  argues 
against  truth,  takes  pains  to  be  overcome. 

The  ground  of  almost  all  our  false  reasonings 
is,  that  we  seldom  look  any  further  than  on  one 
side  of  the  question. 

Self-love  makes  men  idolize  themselves  and 
tyrannize  over  others  when  fortune  gives  the 
means. 

An  enemy  may  receive  hurt  by  our  hatred  ; 
but  a  friend  will  suffer  a  greater  injury  by  our 
dissimulation. 

A  wise  man  will  dispose  of  time  past,  to  obser¬ 
vation  and  reflection  ;  time  present,  to  duty ;  and 
time  to  come,  to  providence. 

Want  is  little  to  be  dreaded,  when  a  man  has 
bat  a  short  time  left  to  be  miserable.  Of  all  pov¬ 
erty,  that  of  the  mind  is  the  most  deplorable. 

To  speak  ill  of  a  man  in  his  absence,  shows  a 
base  mind ;  and  to  do  so  to  his  face,  is  adding 
an  affront  to  the  scandal. 

Good  nature  is  more  agreeable  in  conversa¬ 
tion  than  wit,  and  gives  a  certain  air  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  is  more  amiable  than  beauty. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  shameful,  that  there 
was  never  yet  one  found  that  would  acknowledge 
himself  guilty  of  it. 

The  coin  that  is  most  current  among  man¬ 
kind,  is  flattery — the  only  benefit  of  which  is, 
that  by  hearing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  learn 
what  we  ought  to  be. 

Make  yourself  agreeable,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  all ;  for  there  is  no  person  so  contemptible, 
but  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  be  your  best 
friend  or  worst  enemy. 

Those  who  feel  most  deeply,  are  most  given 
to  disguise  their  feeling,  and  derision  is  never  so 
agonising  as  when  it  pounces  on  the  wanderings 
of  miiguidedseiisibility. 

He  that  is  peremptory  in  his  own  story,  may 
meet  with  another  ttiat  is  peremptory  in  the  con¬ 
tradiction  of  it ;  and  then  the  two  Sir  Positives 
most  have  *  skirmish. 


Some  men  extinguish  their  own  genius  by 
copying  and  striving  to  assume  that  or  others. 

Our  merit  procures  us  the  esteem  of  men  of 
sense,  and  our  good  fortune  that  of  the  public. 

Our  enemies,  in  their  judgment  of  us,  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  we  do  ourselves. 

Our  self-love  bears  with  less  patience  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  our  taste  than  our  opinion. 

It  is  vain  to  charm  the  ears  or  gratify  the 
eyes,  if  the  mind  be  not  satisfied. 

A  great  part  of  mankind  employ  their  first 
years  to  make  their  last  miserable. 

It  is  dangerous  to  attack  a  man  whom  yea 
have  deprived  of  all  means  of  escape. 

Wisdom  is  better  without  an  inheritance,  than 
an  inheritance  without  wisdom. 

To  judge  impartially,  we  are  to  put  men's  good 
qualities  in  the  balance  against  their  bad  ones. 

Men  may  give  good  advice,  but  they  cannot 
give  the  sense  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 

If  a  man  cannot  find  ease  within  himself,  it 
is  to  little  purpose  to  seek  it  anywhere  else. 

In  conversation,  condescend  to  compliance, 
rather  than  continue  a  dispute. 

If  your  means  soitnot  your  ends,  pursue  those 
ends  which  suit  your  means. 

JBe  not  easily  exceptions,  nor  rndely  familiar ; 
the  one  will  breed  contention,  the  other  contempt. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than 
that  men  who  have  lived  long  should  wonder  at 
anything. 

Those  are  presumed  to  be  the  best  counsels, 
which  come  from  them  that  advise  against  their 
own  interest. 

One  month  in  the  school  of  affliction  will 
teach  us  more  wisdom  than  the  grave  precepts 
of  Aristotle  in  seven  years. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  have  sense  and  be  a  . 
knave.  A  true  and  solid  genins  conducts  to  or¬ 
der,  truth  and  virtue. 

Make  the  most  of  your  minute,  says  the  Em¬ 
peror  Aurelius,  and  be  good  for  something  while 
it  is  in  your  power. 

People  should  understand  that  it  is  cheaper, 
and  in  every  respect  much  better,  to  look  up  ne- 

§lected  children,  and  educate  them,  than  to  hang 
lem  when  older. 

A  great  many  people  are  fond  of  books,  as 
they  are  of  furniture ;  to  dress  and  set  off  their 
rooms,  more  than  to  adorn  and  enrich  their 
minds. 

Gentleness  is  the  best  wav  to  make  a  man 
loved  and  respected  in  his  family.  He  makes 
himself  contemptible,  when  he  talks  passionate¬ 
ly  to  his  servants,  for  no  reason  bat  to  show  his 
authority. 

None  but  those  we  are  nearly  concerned  for, 
or  whom  we  are  to  answer  for,  should  make  us  so¬ 
licitous  about  their  condnct.  The  way  to  live 
easy,  is  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  leave  oth¬ 
ers  to  take  care  of  theirs. 

Though  knowledge  may  refine  and  improve 
taste,  it  cannot  create  it ;  nor  can  both  together 
produce  practical  skill  and  executive  art — which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  long  and  continued  ex¬ 
ertion  of  practical  industry. 
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An  exchange  calls  the  anion  of  England  and 
France  against  Russia,  the  Ball  Frog  coalition. 

To  pretent  fish  from  smelling  in  the  snmmer 
—cat  their  noses  off ! 

“  Floor  has  riz,”  and  it  is  owing  to  ihe  “yeas- 
tern  question,”  of  course. 

Some  one  sayB  that  the  State  Prison  in  Charles¬ 
town  continues  to  hold  its  own. 

A  mesmerized  druggist,  on  having  his  organ 
of  adhesiveness  touched,  immediately  rose  and 
■aid  he  would  spread  a  plaster 

A  cotemporary  says  he  does  not  know  whether 
«  music  is  the  food  of  love,”  but  hearing  it  al¬ 
ways  creates  in  him  the  love  of  food. 

“  Bob,  you  are  missing  all  the  sights  on  this 
side.”  “  Never  mind,  Tim,  I  am  sighting  all  the 
misses  on  this  side.” 

When  does  a  young  lady  wish  to  win  more 
than  seven  beaux  at  once  ?  When  she  tries  to 
fascinate  (fasten  eight). 

Waterproof  houses  made  of  gutta  percha  slabs 
are  now  manufactured.  There  is  one  advantage 
about  this  style  of  houses — and  that  is  you  can 
bend  the  chimney  to  suit  the  wind. 

A  proud  boy  boasted  that  his  father  had  a 
horse,  when  his  companion,  of  poorer  parentage, 
replied,  exultingly :  11  And  my  rather  has  a  horse 
and  a  saw ,  too  /” 

"  I  am  going  to  the  post-office,  Bob— shall  I 
inquire  for  you?”  14  Well,  yes,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to,  but  I  don’t  think  you  will  find  me 
there” 

Courting  is  an  irregular,  active,  transitive 
verb,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third  per¬ 
son,  singular  number,  and  agrees  with  all  the 
girls  in  town. 

•  Can  a  very  pale  young  woman  be  considered 
the  pink  of  fashion  ?  Are  the  currents  of  the 
ocean  always  green?  Why  is  a  heavily  laden 
river  barge  called  a  lighter?  We  pause  for  a 
reply  to  ml  the  above  questions. 

Mr.  Tnpercent  P.  Month,  who  is  a  man  of  ob¬ 
servation,  tells  us  to  put  no  confidence  in  the 
story  that  the  fillibuster  expedition  for  Cuba 
will  get  off  very  soon.  He  says  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  raise  the  money  to  start. 

Dobbs  says  he  would  have  died  of  the  chole¬ 
ra  in  August,  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  thing — 
“  the  doctor  gave  him  up.”  Two  days  after¬ 
wards  he  says  he  was  a  well  man  indulging  in 
succotash. 

“Abinidab,  who  is  Cupid  ?” 

“  One  of  the  boys.  He  is  said  to  be  as  blind 
as  a  bat ;  but  if  ne’s  blind,  he’ll  do  to  travel. 
He  found  his  way  into  Aunt  Nan’s  affections, 
and  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  any  critter  could 
have  worked  his  way  into  such  narrow  arrange¬ 
ments  with  eyes  open.” 

On  a  late  ascension  of  an  aeronaut,  a  gentle¬ 
man  requested  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  him 
into  the  upper  regions. 

“Are  you  good  tempered  ?”  asked  the  mronant. 

“  I  believe  so,”  said  the  other ;  “  but  why  do 
you  ask?” 

“  For  fear  we  may  fall  out  on  the  way.” 


What  is  the  most  provoking  seed  in  use? 
Mustard — for  it  is  apt  to  take  one  by  foe  nose. 

The  man  who  is  always  as  cool  as  a  encumber, 
mast,  we  think,  be  aboat  as  “  green.” 

A  violin  is  an  instrument  that  tortures  many 
for  the  enjoyment  of  one. 

An  hospital  for  foe  cure  of  woodeu  legs  has 
been  opened  m  Buffalo. 

The  epicure  who  finished  his  dinner  with  foe 
“  desert  ”  of  Sahara,  found  it  rather  dry  eatiog. 

If  dress  makes  foe  man,  what  does  foe  tailor 
make  ?  From  ten  to  twenty  dollars  profit,  per¬ 
haps. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  defines  health  in  these  words  : 
“  Great  temperance,  open  air,  easy  labor,  littftu 
care.” 

A  fellow  with  a  scolding  wife  moved  into  a 
swamp,  where  the  dumb  ague  was  prevalent— Mi 
wife  was  effectually  cored. 

The  Russian  women  think  their  husbands  are 
becoming  cold  and  indifferent,  if  they  do  not  flog 
them  once  a  week. 

Water  in  which  hemp  has  been  soaked,  will 
intoxicate ;  and,  per  contra,  what  intoxicates  of¬ 
ten  leads  to  hemp. 

Thqy  write  home  that  there  are  fleas  enough 
in  Turkey  to  dam  up  foe  Bosphorus.  The  Turks 
wear  them  for  lining  for  their  shirts. 

There  is  a  shop  kept  by  an  old  maid  in  New 
York,  in  foe  windows  of  which  appear  these 
words,  “  No  reasonable  offer  refused  I” 

The  man  who  “  took  a  walk”  the  other  day, 
brought  it  back  again*,  but  the  next  day  be 
"  took  a  ride,”  and  he  has  not  been  heard  from 
iince. 

The  Springfield  Repnblican  says  that  under 
the  head  of  “Fall  Fashions,”  in  a  Philadelphia 
paper  of  a  recent  date,  is  found  the  record  of 
twenty-two  marriages. 

The  hen-pecked  husband  is  happy  enough  if 
he  were  only  left  alone,  but  be  generally  has 
some  kind  mend  who  is  perpetually  urging  him 
“  not  to  ftand  it.” 

Generous. — The  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  Pa¬ 
triot  promises  his  autograph  to  ad  such  of  his 
subscribers  as  will  pay  up.  The  generous  offer 
will  no  doubt  be  irresistible. 

People  have  queer  reasons  fordoing  things, 
sometimes.  A  friend  of  oars  joined  foe  church 
the  other  day,  because  he  was  “  so  fond  of  sacred 
music and  foe  cream  of  it  is,  he  runs  away 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  religions. 

When  Dr.  Allyn  was  ordained  over  his  society 
in  Duxbnry,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  his 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  foe  Puritan  deacons  by 
coolly  paring  and  eating  an  apple  while  a  broth¬ 
er  clergyman  was  delivering  foe  “  charge  ”  and 
exhorting  him  to  foe  faithful  performance  of  his 
dnties. 

An  illiterate  person,  who  always  volunteered 
to  “  go  round  with  foe  hat,”  bnt  was  supeond 
%f  sparing  his  own  pocket,  overhearing  once  a 
hint  to  that  effect,  replied :  ^ 

“  Other  gentlemen  pats  down  what  they thinks 
proper,  and  so  do  L  Charity’s  a  private  con¬ 
cern,  and  what  I  give  is  nothing  to  nobody.” 
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Whbm  Kerl 1  Peffor  joined  hi*  r*giment,,whi<to  present  help  far  bar.  JBeffarfs  regiment  most.  v 
loss  under  mwchmg  order*  for— he  knew  a**  march,  neett*  day,  ead  wHaterer  for  secret  plane  j 
wfoiv-he  took  a.  very  fond,  end  affectionate  migbtM^or  (be  feMs*‘«fo  a*w.  tonal*  was  re- 
leave  of  his;  darling  Keophine  {a  jwrpttj  jbUck-  qpiabe  ah*  mw*  no*  oniyfoedmit,  ho*  expedi- , 
eyed  Italian  girl},  ybto  loved  him  very  davetgd*  ‘tiena  in  tjUT^pg  1km  mtaepemtion-  F*toapev» 
ly.  Kail  had  jio idea  whence  weald  m&w\  to  she  bed  premt^r  woe 

tar*  if  evert— flodnbioafl  were  (be  prospects^ :  pared  for  the  present;  eniqigenoe^who  knows ? 
the  poor  eoidier  at  the  period  of  which  we  ere  B#  that  as  it  might*  tfo;lo*em  fmbraead  again ; 
writing,  thongfc  he:  talked  very,  flatteringly,  and  Kari  kissed  her  bright,  msum  Jipa  far  (he  twenty 
really  hoped  to  greet  hie  leva  again,  at  fiurtotot,  etfi  time,  and. (bey  pairtedrndp  to  her  homed** 
within  a  twelvemonth*  /  -  ti#a,  and  be  to  preparer  to  start  op  the  fallowing  . 

.Had  was  of  Gcnnoa  extraction,  b*t  wae»  at-  morning  forj— nihody  knowawbere.  t 
tnehed  to  toe  Ffenth  army,  which  at  thip  period1  In  one  of  toe  extreme  somberly  departments 
had  poeeeerioa  of  the  petty  Mate*  of  Italy,  where  pf  the* Italian  prori»ccg;,*t  tUa  time,  them  woa  -, 
a  wretched  tyranny  bad  hecn  r&mpont  fcr  a  long  a  notorio.naly  offensive  and  inwlate.  •eoindrnU 
time  among  toe  smaller  representativee.ef  papel ;  who  had  for  years  eirioyed.tho  privilege  of  rob^; 
pmtoiw:  TBhe  ootftiet  hod  atotoaed  toe  character-  bigg  and  oppressing  /the  defence!*)*  peasants  j 
istics  of  bandit  oppression,  and  the  hand  of  eve*  i  and  poor  people  of  toe  region  nmimd  hinn  and » 
rymtoh  in  wotooritp  spemed.  tamed  ngriato  bis  who  had, always  been  favoredhj  those, in. power  t 
neighbor,  until  the  grant  Napoleon  thrawt  hh  (^ndec  the. pope’s  away),,  for  two  reasons,  naan- . 
army  into  their  midst,  and  gave  toe  people* 'for  iy— be.  ,  entertained  ;n  mortal  (amity,  against  a  j 
at toto,aa  IcdsS^a  mpectohlo  conttHuthm  mud  frenchman,  and  he  wm-  too ,  poweriM,  when,, 
government.  Udmd  by  his  ^>ifeda^s>a«dhitoUqg«^  for.  the 

u  I  will  retoaVdaar  Nephy/*  said  lyarl,;  ea*  local  antoonties  proond  him  to  onpa  with  W 
bracing  the  fair  girl,  at  last “  aadwfcem  tbs  iyr  cossfnlly,  BOr  though  this  oipf  of  a  bapdj%> 
rtoto,  who  have  to  long  nobbed  and  desolated  tribe,  this  rascal,  £oh*n,  did  pretty  tonoh  os  ha , 
yonrhnrhmtosbtll  hate  been  entirely  pnhdwed^  >  pleased,  he  was  toleaetod  by  these  who  *ho*kt; 

I  ,"will.  marry  yo« ;  and  we  will  be  very  happy,  have  onubcd  hi*.  j  - 

to  be  snre/’  The  day  before  KarFs  regiment  started,  them  j 

u  NephyV  as  he  eaOed  hev,  was  in  denbt,  and  cams  tripping  np  to  toe  'eekmel's  tea t  *  a  youth- 
•hethbok  her  hied  a*  she  altoded  to  toe  hearers  jfoi  stripling,  deeimao  .to  Join  the  French  forces.  , 
of  war,  and  the  chances  fltot  toe  yOnng saitsana  "Mm  dmt”  exclaimed  toe  commander,  ns 
ndghs.be  left  eotnSwhere  with  a,  ballet  in  his  koon  as  this  ynirih  W  found  htf  way  hefoas  him, ; 
heed,  porfiapi  1  Bsasdst,  the  srid  men  ware  m*  fend  he  hadjflaneed  at  his  staffer  nppeamne* 
certain;  and  mape  espeahdfy  Freneh-msn^  end  ^  what  sen  yon  to>  t  Save  yen  ever  served  in 
atobtipor  ybehg  efioeif.  StiB,  them  was  hdUtmy  Hfcr? 
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“  No,”  was  the  reply,  44  not  in  the  French  ar¬ 
my.  I  am  an  Italian,  though,  as  yon  see,  I  opn 
'  speak  your  language  indifferently.  AH  your  sol¬ 
diers  are  not  French  born,  and  I  have  been  ill- 
treated,  like  thousands  of  my  countrymen.  I 
ask  for  the  opportunity  to  be  avenged,  and  the 
French  army  will  be  triumphant  f.  t  ' . 

“  But,  you  are  very  slight  in  Obrm,  «nd  \pbu 
know  nothing  of  the  fatigue  and  hardships  of 
military  |ife<  ^TOiat^^aldjourdm  pray V9  - 
.  “  Place  where  fon  ttilp  \  will  nof  did- 
grace  jetJe  goodness.  *  L  prefer  to-  join  thw  rear 
of  your  regiment.  Will  you  enroll  me  V9 
"  What  is  your  name  1” 

“Fiomito  Dednni.”  '  *' 

44  Yes.  You  speak  well,  and  we  will  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  show  whet  JflU  fire  patfe  UP 
of.”  ’ 

And  half  an  hour  afterwards,  young  Florento 
answered  with  the  rest  to  his  name  at  the  r6U- 
calL  He  was  a  spirited,  brave-looking  youth, 
and deciiiredJ&kt  he  Wcfaldbo  promoted  above, 
the  common  ranks  very  shortly,  if  the  ehhnee 
wefe  affbvdfed  Mm  tb  exMbit  Im  prowess  ;  a 
boast  whibh  gteatly  amused  the  hardy  and  rough*  * 
oM  veterans,  who  wvetheard  It.  Rut  Florento T 
returned' their*  gsod-namrod}«)es,‘and  said : 

44  Waft,  and  we  Shan  see  P*  r 
The  regimene  goe  off  the  next  day,  ahd  eS  it 
moved  away  down  tbrvafley  outside  of  the  town1 
where  it  had  beed  quartered  for  sotne  months,  h  , 
.young  girl  stood  ai  ebe  aide  of  the' way;  upon  a  * 
small  hill,  beyohd^ottse  of.  them  march,  in  the 
act  of  waving  a  snowy  handkerchief  as  the  sol¬ 
diers  pushed.  KaH]obuld  not  disttaguidi  this'1 
person's  features  at  ta  grtat  a  distance,  but  he  1 
thought  he  know  thp  dress,  a tod  he  had  no  deafer 
tHatit'Wus  fete  eha^idgNe^y,  Who  was  lhere  ; 
tobMMm  k  finM  goodly.  So  he  gazed  lt>agj 
at  the  form  of  the:  fair  creature,  and  mentally  ex¬ 
claimed  aO  his  regitoentfiled  down  tlieravine, 
a*d  wer&Oift  >of  sight  t  4*  God  bless  ray  dear  Ne-J 
ophtoe,  slnd  retmtn  Winaafety  1”  ' 

The  soldiers  moved  briskly  on,  and  While : 
Katies  Sergeant,  aeuen^pewied  the  van,  yoang  - 
Ftoreuto  kept  hit  place  fa  the  last  section  of  the 
oOvhpany  tnthn  extreme  rear.  Mach  of  the  time 
the  «everal>ebtitttt*ndSrof  4m  regiment  were  sep- 1 
anted,  occasionally  for  a  mile  Or  a  league,  as  1 
they  journeyed  on;  and  <ihe  young  Italian  <fid 
not  get  much  aecfaalitted/ibr  a  while;  with  aay 
one  eutof  his  own  immediate  mess. 

Thus  matsere  wetft  wu/and  for  two  msUatts 
the  marsh  wii  kept  'up,  by  sloW  degress,  and 
wftbeut  omAb.  Serious  interference,  until  ft  reecho 
edtbe  vktaity  (inthesowdi  oTIiatyJofa  small' 
town,  then  known  as  Bothne,  where  they  tatted 1 


to  await  further  orders  from  the  commanding 
general  in  that  section. 

The  country  within  five  or  six  leagues  of  this 
rather  insignificant  place,  had  long  been  the  the¬ 
atre  of  Robino's  operations,  and  the  people  there 
gladly  hailed  the  presence  of  the  French  army, 
Ukt  least  fof  a  tfa$,  believing  that  they  would  thus 
*e  tfempaiariljf  relieved  from  the  impositions  and 
oppressions  of  this  bandit- tyrant,  whose  nefari- 
out  schemes  hu4  been;ue  aonsjaudy  winded  at 
Mr  the  civil  authorities.  Rcdano^wah  fet  this  time 
ubsebt^forty/miles  distant  from1  Bothne,  howev¬ 
er,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
regiment  within  reach  of  what  he  had  long  nom¬ 
inally  aggrandised  to  himself  as  his  precincts. 
The  tents  were  pitched,  however,  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  leisure  was.  afforded  the  soldiers  after 
t&eir  long' inarch.' 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  here,  a  yoang 
French  artist,  who  had  travelled  through  Italy, 
and  was  now  en  route  for  Marseilles,  chanced  to 
fall  in  wfth  Karl,  and  finding  him-  a  verycotn- 
panfacUble  ffeltow and  a counttymaa,  he  treated, 
him  With  considerable  cit  fifty.  He  invited  him 
one  dhy  to  go  with  him  a  eottpfe  of  leagues  out 
of' the  town  where  the  camp  was  located,  for 
the  purpose  of  exafnfalng  some' undent  ruins, 
there,  which  were  described  to  Mm  by  a  friend 
who  had  preceded  him,  aome  years  before,  fa  a 
tourof  study  and  observation  tfcrodgfc  Italy. 

-To(tMS  the  sergeant  assented,  and  obtaining  i 
leave  of  absence,  they  set  out  upon  their  expedi¬ 
tion  on  ft>6t,  calculating  to  return  before  sunset. 
Afe  they  passed  the  seutinst  >at  the  outer  pest, 
young  Florento  observed  there,  as  ha  was  stand- 
lug  at  foe  moment  near  by  when  they  gave  the 
password.  i 

44  Who  are  those  f"  taqfufred  Jlocento,  aa  the 
two  young  men  moved  away. 

44  One  is  Sergeant  Fefifer ;  the  other  a  civIKaB, 
a  fideiftof  hfc.* 

44  Where  do  they  jpureey  J” 

w  That  I  can't  teli>  hoy.  On 'a  lack,  probably; 
there's  many  a  pretty-eyed  'demoiselle  in  the - 
hiftt  here,  Whom'  they  oan  find  out  andfoefic 
with  when  they-  will." . 

As  this  remark,  the  eyes  of  FloreaSo  sparkled 
a  dtotdent^  and  his  cheek  ftashfed  ^  but  the  sentry 
did  nos  notice  it.  ■  The  youth  mered  away,  and  1 
Soon  after  skulked  quietly  down  behind  the  hiH* 
add  fell  upon  tbeitraek  Of  the  two  traveler*  all 
unawares  to  them,  however.  They  jogged  ea, . 
and  after  two  hours'  walking,  came  to  a  sparse¬ 
ly-settled '  tbwn,^ where  they  halted  for  rtfoash< 
mam ;  after  which  they  tafcned  aside  frog  the 
more  pufellc  'way,  and  passed  *p*D  the  oswh- 
w^it  fa  search  of  tbs  spot  fa  whkfc  tfaayfesA 
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been  directed.  They  wandered  on  till  after 
noon  Considerably,  and  Florento  dogged  their 
tracks  closely,  scarcely  losing  sight  of  them  for 
a  moment,  and  never  exciting  thefr  suspicions 
by  exposing  himself  to  them ;  but  still  they  did 
not  find  the  place  they  sought.  As  night  Was 
approaching,  they  began  to  retrace  their  steps, 
disappointed  with  the  result  of  their  day's  un¬ 
successful  jaunt ;  hut  instead  of  falling  Into  the 
path  by  which  they  had  come,  they  stfuCk  upon 
another,  which,  after  a  few,  windings,  turned  off 
to  the  southwest,  and  led  them  every  step  they 
moved  still  farther  from  the  eampl  Befbre  sun- 
set,  they  had  entirely  lost  their  reckoning,  and 
were  forced  to  look  about  them  for  toinC  place 
where  they  could  tarry  for  the  night. 

By  this  time  Florento  had  got  to  be  rather 
weary,  and  desperately  hadgered,  far  he  had 
fasted  since  morning.  Bat  a  small  inn  soon 
hove  in  sight,  and  the  two  young  adventurers — 
followed  stealthily  by  Florento — entered  the  ho¬ 
tel  for  tHfe  night,  glad  enodgh  to  meet  with  any 
place  that  would  afford  them  temporary  shelter, 
and  a  prospect  of  something  to  eat  and  drink. 
Florento  did  not  wait  for  compliments ;  bat,  be¬ 
ing  a  native,  and  speaking  the  language  readily, 
was  soon  supplied  with  a  good  supper  of  macca- 
roni,  fruit  and  white  wine ;  after  the  disposal  of 
which,  he  felt  Very  valiant  and  immensely  re¬ 
freshed. 

There  occurred  soon  after  their  arrival  at  this 
inn,  considerable  stir  about  the  premises,  and 
four  or  five  forbidding-looking  rascals  thrust 
their  noses  into  the  different  rooms,  as  if  thfeir 
owners  were  in  search  of  some  party  Who  had 
given  them,  or  somebody  else,  offence.  Floren¬ 
to  observed  this  movement,  especially,  but  the 
other  two  strangers — Kail  and  his  friend— did 
not.  They  were  too  busy  in  discussing  their 
wine  to  notice  the  business  of  other  people,  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  what  seemed  to  be  going 
on,  until,  pu  a  sudden,  the  door  of  their  room 
opened  rashl^1,  and  a  dark-visaged,  rdugh-fea- 
tured  Italian  entered,  and  said : 

“  Monsiedr  Ronge,  I  believe  ?" 

The  artist  sprang  np,  and  said : 

"And  what  now?" 

"Nothing;  only  I  see  that  you  recdllect  me. 
There  Is  a  little  account,  monsieur,  as  yet  unset¬ 
tled  between  ns,  you  may  also  remember— eh  ?" 
added  the  rude  stranger. 

' "  This  is  not  the  place  far  yon  to  assail  me, 
and  I  will  ansWer  nd  questions  here/9  Said  the 
artist. 

wWe  shall  see,  monsieur  1  I  have  dogged 
you,  us  I  told  you  I  would,  for  seven  weeks.  I 
have  found  ‘you  where  your  friends  are  not  so 


plenty  as  they  werewheto  lust  wetnet,  and  you 
wfll  now  psy  far  your  mistake  On  that  occasion 
with  your  head,  monkieicrt"  .  4 

"Thelaws— » 

"Pshaw!"  saldthe  other,  quickly, "  save  yeiur 
breath ;  you  Will  want  it  before  to-morrow  eighth 
You  must  now  go  with  ms.9*  '  •  * 

44  Whither  W 

"Before  the  <hke.  He  will  conclude  your  best*' 
ness  at  once*  I  arrest  yon  as  a  spy.  If  your 
frfetld  here  interfares,  he  shall  join*  you  directly* 
You  Will  boshot,  ek  strangled,  within  four  aud*  y 
twenty  hours  after  I  prefer  my  charges  again* 
you  1  How  do  you  like  thatt  Come,  monsieur, 
move  f 

Six  o t  eight  strong*  well-armed  men  entered 
si  the  stamp  of  the  ruffian's  foot,  and  the  artist 
was  instantly  pinioned.  Karl' was  astounded; 
and  did  not  know  how  to  wet.  His  newly -made 
friend  hdd  plainly  been  guilty  of  some  overt  act 
that  had' thus  brought  such  sudden  vengeance 
upoir  his  head,  and  he  could  scarcely  believe  that1 
aught  but  merited  punishment  could  possibly 
have  prompted  fats  apparent  minion  of  the  law 
to  have  acted  thus  summarily.  -  Poor  Karl  did  * 
not  then  know  who  this  man  Was,  and  he  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  With  the  habits  and 
the  Iniquity  that  then  prevailed  in  southern 
Italy.  • 

Felix  Ronge  was  torn  away  rudely,  before  a 
weed  tould  he  spoken  in  his  behalf,  and  Karl 
was  left  behind  to  discharge  the  in  hill.  When  ' 
be  came  out  into  the'  pabltc  room,  he  learned 
front  the  host  that  this  pretended  "official,"  who 
had  thus  ruthlessly  seised  upon  his  artist-ao- 
quafotonee,  was  the  redoubtable  Robino,  who,  it 
afterwards  turned  out,  had  robbed  the  French 
painter  some  months  before,  and  who,  in  return, 
had  caused  the  bandit’s  arrest,  subsequently. 

Our  that  occasion,  however,  Robino  brought  fif¬ 
teen  iner*— ell  his  own  hirelings  -to  swear  that 
the  signor  Robino  was  with  them  (at  the  time  o t 
the  assault  upon  the  artist)  sixty  miles  away 
from  the  spot  where  be*  had  been  robbed  I  Of 
course,  he  was  instantly  cleared,  but  he  swore 
vengeance  on  poor  Rouge,  for  thus  placing  him 
in  temporary  peril*  When  the  artist  was  found 
unwittingly  within  the  precincts  of  Robino,  the 
latter  instantly  resolved  upon  his  destruction, 
for  he  could  not  forget  an  imaginary  wrong 
against  himself,  abd  he  could  not  forgive. 

Might  was  right  in  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  period  we  write  of.  Robino  had  no 
character,  fio  strength,  no  offioe,  no  power  what¬ 
ever,  except  what  he  caused  to  he  accorded  to 
him,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  fear  he 
created  among  fate  weak  by  meant  of  his  villany 
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and  brown  hearriarenere.  8o>  when  poor  Benge 
wne  brought  before  tin  nominal  again  of  the 
pope,  in  ike  district  where  he  was  found  and  ar- 
rested  by  Robino,  his  trial  and  condemnation  ns 
a  French  sp ?  was  ver j  summarily  conducted. 
The  bandit  brought  half  a  dam  of  his  own 
gang  to  swear  to  all  the  requisite  foots  for  Ms 
conviction,  and  the  artist  was  ordered  to  be  shot 
on  the  following  day*  In  Tain  were  his  protes¬ 
tations  of  ianocenoe  of  any  political  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  afihirs  between  the  belligerent 
0  governments.  In  Tain  did  he  declare  that  he 
was  but  an  humble  artist,  in  search  of  certain 
rhins,  which  he  described  ns  well  as  he  could. 
Drawings  and  outlines  of  various  spots  in  tha  vi¬ 
cinity  were  found  upon  him,  sufficient,  in  the  es- 
'tlmation  of  the  pope's  agent,  te  damn  a  soors  of 
spies!  The  unfortunate  painter  could  not  speak 
or  understand  the  language  but  veiy  indifferent¬ 
ly  ;  he  was  a  Frenchman,  clearly;  Rohino  de- 
elated  that  he  must  die,  and  rim  nominal  duke, 
who  adjudged  his  ease,  put  forth  the  fiat  for  his 
immediate  execution. 

Bobtno  chuckled  at  the  soutanes,  griuued  a 
ghastly  smile,  as  he  finally  passed  the  prisoner, 
when  he  left  the  "  august  court*  that  had  thus  in¬ 
famously  condemned  Ms  innocent  victim,  and 
with  his  confederates  in  crimes,  the  triumphant 
villain  left  the  onlncky  artist  in  the  hands  of 
the  merciless  minions  of  Italian  law. 

This  predicament,  with  certain  death  in  pros¬ 
pect  before  hum,  before  the  setting  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day's  sun— was  a  vastly  interesting  di¬ 
lemma  for  Felix  Rouge,  the  poor  artist;  who, 
five  days  previously,  had  confidently  calculated 
to  bo  on  his  final  return  home  within  a  week— 
after  Ms  long  and  arduous  professional  tour 
through  Switserland  and  Italy.  He  was  in¬ 
stantly  dragged  to  prison  and  incarcerated  in  a 
dungeon,  where  be  held  communication  with  no 
out,  except  his  keepers,  for  the  next  twelve 
hours ! 

In  the  mean  time  Karl  had  not  been  idle.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  French  army,  though  his 
undress  uniform,  hod,  up  to  this  time  been  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  Mouse  that  concealed  his  rank. 
Half  an  hour  after  Bongo  had  been  tarn  array 
from  the  inn,  on  the  evening  after  they  arrived, 
a  young  man  earns  into  the  apartment  where  he 
sat,  moodily  thinking  over  what,  plan  he  could 
devise  to  save  his  artist  friend-  and  addressed 
Mm  in  very  bad  French.  This  youth  was  Flo- 
rento  Dectari,  wbo  had  followed  the  two  travel¬ 
lers  since  memiqg,  **  wo  have  already  seen. 

“  Monsieur  is  troubled,”  remarked  the  boy,  in 
a  tone  of  imaibcted  sympathy.  "I  am  an  Ital¬ 
ian— haply,  I  can  ho  of  service  to  monsieur.” 


"  No/'  said  Karl,  "  the  Italians  cannot  now  be 
the  friends  of  Frenchmen— we  are  enemies.” 

“  Not  all  of  us/  monsieur.  The  emperor  will 
give  ns  liberty,  and  the  people  of  Italy  will  live 
to  bless  the  French  hero  and  statesman.” 

Karl  looked  upon  the  youthful  speaker,  and 
by  the  dim  light  in  his  little  room  saw  that  he 
appeared  frank  and  honest.  He  wore  a  hand¬ 
some  black  moustache  and  heavy  whiskers,  his 
akin  was  dark,  and  his  eye  fiery  and  brilliant. 
He  would  trust  him,  he  thought  at  length,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  replied : 

“  Yon  speak  fairly,  and  can  aid  us— since  you 
are  a  native— i undoubtedly,  if  you  will.” 

”  Try  me,  monsieur.  I  give  you  my  honor 
that  I  will  act  faithfully  with  your  directions.” 

“  Good*  then  I”  exclaimed  Karl,  aa  a  thought 
struck  him.  "  Can  yon  find  this  man  Robino, 
who  has  borne  away  my  friend  to-night  1” 

“  Easily,  monsieur." 

“  Lose  no  time  about  it,  then.  He  is  a  villain, 
and  for  the  chance  to  destroy  an  officer  of  the 
French  army,  he  will  give  up  and  fines  my  com¬ 
panion.” 

"  What  would  you  do  1” 

“  I  will  offer  myself  in  exchange  for  Ronge. 
Go  to  Robino,  tell  him  that  you  will  place  me 
in  his  power,  if  he  will  consent^  to  release  the 
artist ;  and  my  arrest  will  be  a  much  prouder 
feather  for  his  cap  than  the  sacrifice  of  a  poor 
penniless  citizen,  who  is  too  humble  to  be  of  any 
consequence  to  anybody  here,  dead  or  alive.” 

"And  you  will  be  shot  or'  hung  in  the  place  of 
this  young  stranger  1"  exclaimed  Florento. 

“  No,  no,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  signor.” 

"What  then  1" 

"  See  here,”  returned  Karl,  opening  his  blouse, 
that  had  been  buttoned  closely  to  the  throat  up 
to  this  moment,  "  you  observe  that  I  am  not  de¬ 
ceiving  you.  I  am  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
and  if  yon  follow  my  directions  implicitly— as 
yon  have  volunteered  to  do,  all  will  go  right.” 

"  But  I  must  know  your  plan,  first,”  insisted 
Florento,  determinate!/. 

“  Very  well,  then,  listen.  You  will  search  out 
this  Robino,  give  him  the  cue  as  I  have  propos¬ 
ed,  and  we  will  agree  upon  a  spot— out  of  harm's 
way,  in  case  he  should  refuse  your  proposal,  and 
attempt  to  arrest  me  without  his  assuranoe  to 
release  my  friend— where  you  may  immediately 
conduct  him  to  find  me.  .The  artist  will  thus  be 
free,  and  will  very  quickly  make  his  escape,  I 
warrant.  There  will  be  a  day  or  two's  defy, 
before  any  summaiy  process  will  follow  in  re¬ 
spect  to  me,  and  do  you  tMnk  the  French  regi¬ 
ment,  now  within  five  or  six  leagues  of  ns,  will 
qot  be  likely  to  rescue  me  ftom  harm  I” 
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*But  t Me  is  too  risky, by  for,  monitor.” 

“Not  at  nil.  I  am  resolved  dn  this.  If  yon 
will  undertake  to  aid  me,  yon  shall  be  Amply 
rewarded;  if  not,  I  will  instantly  make  this 
proposal  in  person  to  the  civil  amthorities,  here. 
No  time  is  to  be  lost.  Ton  shall  be  the  messen¬ 
ger,  do  yon  see,  to  the  colonel  of  my  regiment, 
announcing  to  him  the  foci  that  I  have  been 
trapped  by  the  treachery  of  this  villain — who  Is 
not  assure  of  the  presence  of  a  portion  of  the 
French  forces  so  near  his  tracks;  do  yon  ob* 

.  serve  f  I  will  risk  the  result.  We  cannot  foil, 
my  friend  will  be  set  at  liberty,  and  I  shall  sore¬ 
ly  b#  rescued.” 

M  And  if  not  ?”  said  the  youth,  doubtfotiy. 

“  Ten  are  wasting  time  In  foolish  questions, 
and  my  friend  is  in  peril,”  said  Karl,  uneasily. 
11  Will  you  proceed,  or  shall  I  go  in  person  to 
save  him  1” 

“  No,  no.  I  wiB  join  yoo  in  the  scheme  yon 
propose.” 

A  place  was  pointed  out  by  Floreoto  where 
he  would  meet  him  in  company  with  Robino— 
at  midnight— 4f  he  succeeded  with  that  scoun¬ 
drel,  and  they  parted  at  once.  While  Kart  was 
left  to  reflect  upon  the  chances  before  him,  aad 
to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment, 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
Florento,  announcing  to  him  his  peril,  and  ask¬ 
ing  his  instant  aid  in  such  mariner  as  he  might 
think  advisable,  nuder  the  circumstances,  Fio- 
rento  started  off  under  the  landlord's  direction, 
to  find  Robino,  or  the  officials,  to  present  die 
proposal  of  Karl  for  his  friend's  release. 

The  bandit  Robino  was  found  within  two 
hours ;  and  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  he  as¬ 
sented,  with  a  good  deal  of  apparent  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  offer  of  exchanging  the  person  of  the 
insignificant  painter  for  that  of  a  live  French 
officer ;  and  he  instantly  gave  his  premise  that 
Ronge — who  was  to  have  been  shot  the  next 
evening,  should  be  released  immediately,  upon 
the  hiding-place  of  Kart  being  made  known  to 
him.  He  Also  went  with  Florento  to  the  nomi¬ 
nal  judge  “  duke,”  and  that  functionary  agreed, 
too,  that  Rebiao's  plan  sboold  be  accepted,  and 
thar  the  painter  should  be  set  at  liberty  at  soon 
as  the  sergeant  readied  Kongo's  prison-house. 

In  good  spirits  at  the  success  of  Kart's  plan, 
thus  fof,  bat  nevertheless  doubtfhl  and  fearing 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  scheme,  Floreoto  bur¬ 
ned  back  to  the  seigeant, — after  making  his  mid¬ 
night  appointment  with  Robino— and  gave  Karl 
all  the  information  needfol. 

“  Now,  my  young  friend/'  said  Kart,  hur¬ 
riedly,  “  secure  a  swift  bona  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  and  after  I  am  in  Robino's  hands, 


‘suffer  no  delay  io  oeeur  until  you  plact  in  the 
colonel's  pomessto  this  letter,  which  willed! 
my  story,  briefly;  slid  ensure  my  release  within 
five  hours  after  the  document  reaches  him. 
Omprmez  corn  t " 

“  Yes,  yes/'  responded  the  youth,  and  he 
quickly  disappeared  to  obtain  bis  horse  for  tbs 
oeming  midnight  journey. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  French  sergeant 
was  conducted  by  Florento  to  the  spot  where  the 
latter  had  agreed  with  Robino  to  deliver  him  up. 
He  wore  no  blouse  on  this  occasion,  and  his  Offi¬ 
cial  rank  was  quickly  discovered  by  the  lynx- 
eyes  of  tbs  bandit  rascal,  aa  Karl  approached  to 
folfll  bis  share  of  the  murderous  contract  he  hid 
undertaken,  fie  was  roughly  seined  by  Robi¬ 
nows  men,  and  was  as  radeiy  borne  aUray  amid 
tbe  darkness  to  the  prison  that  had  been  prepar¬ 
ed  for  him.  . 

Florento  saw  the  sergeant  on  his  way  to  pris¬ 
on,  and  he  immediately  hastened  to  hotee  with 
Karl's  letter  to  his  colonel.  Meanwhile,  tbe 
1  young  French  officer  was  thrust  into  confinement. 
As  soon  as  he  reached  the  prison,  he  demanded 
tbe  artist’f  release,  but  Robino  and  the  papal  of¬ 
ficials  laughed  at  his  innocence  1 

“Did  you  not  promise  this?”  asked  Karl, 
deeply  alarmed  and  chagrined  at  being  thus 
oveivreacfaed  by  the  two  scoundrels  with  whom 
he  was  dealing. 

“  This  is  not  the  piece  for  yon  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions/'  said  the  pope's  agent,  pointing  to  Karl's 
uniform.  “  You  are  a  French  officer;  we  do 
not  often  catch  such  fish  in  our  nets,  here  1  You 
are  our  prisoner.  Tour  friend,  of  whom  you 
speak,  is  doomed ;  he  will  be  shot  to-morrow 
noon.  If  you  have  any  preparation  to  make, 
meantime,  be  about  it,  for  your  hours  are  num¬ 
bered  1  You  will  die,  with  him,  before  the  set¬ 
ting  of  another  sun.  Away  with  him  1” 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed,  and  Karl  Paf- 
fel  found  himself  soph  after  within  the  four  low 
wails  of  a  miserably  damp  hole  that  was  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  namnof .  a  prison-ceil-r-elone,  aad 
not  in  the  best  of  spirits— while  his  companion 
of  the  morning,  Felix  Ronge,  was  just  aa  near  to 
being  liberated  aa  he  was  thiea  boom  previously, 
and  no  more  so! 

Florento  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  He  could 
not  afford  to  lose  aay  time,  otherwise  he  would 
have  tarried  a  few  minutes,  after  delivering  up 
Karl  to  Robino,  to  have  greeted  poor  Ronge 
upon  his  providential  escape,  from  tbe  clutches 
of  those  modem  “Philistines.”  But  it  was  well 
that  be  did  not  wait  1  Though  be  confidently 
supposed  that  the  painter  would  very  soon  reach 
the  camp  in  safety,  after  ha  performed  hit  part 
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ef  the  agreement,  ashe  had.  But  neither' Bob* 
fee  nor  the  “duke  "  had  ever  ettertiM  the 
•tightest  idea  of  conforming  to  their  promts*; 
and,  had  Karl  been  a  littla  better  acquainted 
with  the  villains  he  was  thus  dealing  with#  he 
would  hate  known  better  than  to  hare  trusted 
deni  Haver  or — the  painter  mourned,  Karl 
was  angry  but  calm  and  Aopeftri -andFIsnsato 
dashed  into  the  French  camp  before  daybaeak 
with  the'  followiag  letter  from  Karl  JPdfer,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  commander  of  the  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged : 

-  44  Mt  sail  Olohbl: — I  have  no  date  for 
this,  as  it  is  written  in  a  spot  that  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of.  The  bearer  will  point  oat  the  way  hith¬ 
er,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  arrested  and 
shall  be  shot  ornwung  np,  to-morrow,  by  the 
minions  of  Italian  law,  unless  you  rescue  me ! 

*  44  Time  presses,  and  I  can  only  add  that  if  I 
am  seasonably  saved,  I  will  explain  all  to  my 
Wemmander'i  satisfaction ;  bht  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  instantaneous  steps  to  relieve 
me,  will  be  apparent  to  you,  of  course.  Gome, 
then,  and  at  once,  with  a  strong  force,  or  I  am 
lost  1  The  messenger,  who  is  a  friendly  Itelian, 
wiH  conduct  yon  thither, 
i  44  Yoars  in  trouble, 

Kara  Parana,  Serymmt,  We.,  etc/* 

As  soon  as  the  colonel  could  read  this  missive, 
lie  demanded  of  the  messenger,  whom  he  did 

3i  recognise  in  Us  disguised  attire  and  false 
r,  how  far  distant  Karl  than  was,  and  learned 
that  he  was  imprisoned  about  sixteen  miles 
away ;  and  briefly  told  Urn  how  the  twa  young 
men’  had  found  thefe*  way  into  the  place,  hew 
•bey  had  been  token  by  Bobino,  etc. 

In  a  very  brief  space  of  time,  an  advanee  of 
fifty  men  mere  well  mounted,  and  at  sunrise, 
three  hundred  picked  soldier*  joined  them.  The 
^detachment  was  headed  by  the  lieutenent  colo¬ 
nel  of  Kart's  regitoent,  a  daring  and  intrepid 
soldier,  and,  under  conduct  of  Florento,  they 
hastened  forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  compan- 
ton-in- anas. 

No  commute  atom  whatever  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  between  the  prisoners.  Bobino,  with  his 
gang,  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  two  defence¬ 
less  victims  of  the  jobber's  dfrpteaenre,  were  on 
the  qm  trim  for  the  approaching  execation,  in 
Which  they  ware  permitted  u»  take,  a  part— it 
kaving  been  ardtrad  by  the  pvhtended  “  duke" 
that  the  two  prisoners  iboald  bo  shot,  at  me¬ 
ridian,  by  a  file  ef  twenty  lteiiao  soldiezsj  .The 
rente  back  to  the  spot  where  they  were  impris¬ 
oned,  was  a  tortoons  one,  and  Ifercuto  was  not 


sure  of  his  way.  From  thfeoause,  considerable 
delay  occurred,  and  it  wan  almost  noon  before 
the  French  detachment  came  in  sight  of  the 
place  they  sought 

A  few  minutes  previous  to  their  coming,  Sari 
and  his  companion  strongly  pinioned,  had  been 
brought  out  from  their  cells,  and  were  placed 
faoe  to  face  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  part¬ 
ed  so  suddenly  on  the  previous  night.  Bonge 
was  surprised  to  find  Karl  a  prisoner  also,  but 
he  soon  learned  that  the  fate  of  both,  alike,  had 
feen  determined  on  by  thrtr  ferocious  enemies. 

Without  entertaining  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  French  soldiery  were  within  thirty 
leagues  of  the  place  wham  he  then  was,  Bobino 
was  watching  the  proceedings  that  were  passing 
prior  to  the  contemplated  sacrifice  which  he  had 
bean  instrumental  in  thus  bringing  >o  nearly  to 
a  consummation,  and  his  fiendish  delight  was 
most  extravagantly  evinced,  in  his  miserable 
taunts  and  abuse  of  the  doomed  Frenchman, 
whose  race  he  so  supremely  hated.  While  he 
was  thus  occupied,  and  the  final  arrangements 
were  being  made  to  dispose  of  the  two  prisoners, 
a  cry  of  tenor  and  astonishment  j run  through  the 
motley  crowd  of  lookers-on,  as  a  company  of 
mounted  French  soldiers  suddenly  hove  in  sight 
on  the  hill-top  near  by,  and  then  came  dashing 
down  towards  the  spot,  under  oonduct  of  the 
young  Kalian,  Florento,  whom  Bobino  instantly 


recognized. 

The  bandit's  guard  of  twenty  men  were  in¬ 
stantly  summoned  to  a  stand  far  defence,  by 
their  leader,  and  the  attendants  of  the  nominal 
44  duke,"  numbering  as  many  more,  wore  also 
ordered  to  fall  into  line.  Down  came  the  horse¬ 
men,  however,  with  determined  strifes* 

44  Quick  I"  shouted  Florento#  madly  rushing  to 
the  scene,  "quick!  if  you  yalne  the  life  of  your 
sergeant!  See,  he  is  pinioned  yonder,  and  they 
are  about  to  destroy  him !" 

44  Forward,  men !"  yelled  the  intrepid  lieutenant 
oolonel;  and,  driving  the  rowels  into  the  flanks 
of  their  horsefly  they  quickly  found  themselves 
upon  the  plain,  where  the  execution,  was  arranged 
to  have  taken  place  within  fifteen  minute* 

44  Frenchmen  1  they  are  Frenchmen  1"  scream¬ 
ed  ^ •Bobino,  enraged  at  this  torn  m  his  prospects, 
and  seeing  by  whom  this  attempted  rescue  had 
been  planned.  44  Down  with  them!  Forward, 
men,  and  show  yourselves  true  -and  valiant  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Bobino,  tbs  bravo  1"  And  thus  speak¬ 
ing,  be  dashed  upon  the  oolonel,  sword  in  hand, 
disabling  his  bridle  dm  with  hie  first  blow,  and 
then  madly  rushing  upon  him  and  kia  followers, 
backed  by  his  desperate  hud  never-yielding  com¬ 
panions  in  sin. 
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i^Hhoh-eftto efcoi  qukWpsacoeedad  fht  on- 
eitoght#iand  tbeeoldierarwhnw«ru(Qe  foot, in 
tberear  of  the  mooted  meay  haWmrrt  qnitklp 
6rMd;  u  they  rnMenly  6idNferA  Ih  wound 
of  diashaaged  nuiskels>  aqdpistelfc.  i  > 

Florento  spnang  to  the ride  iA  Karl,  tod  oat 
assay  fhe  eords  the*  bound  hia  hearts  anddrtns. 
As  soon  u  the  sergeant  was  free,  in  thti  midrt 
of  the  cottfarioQ  that  had  octamdi  (aad  Srilile 
the  Italian  "oAriab  ”  Wetmeoth  matt  striribgto 
taka  etoe  of  himself),  Kad  eeYcred  the  bonds 
that  bound  the  ihnha  of  his  latei  compankmifi 
miassf*ncd<  the  tvopriumers'sp^ 
into  the*  cries,  with  a  hearty  good  .uriH. :  The 
eknaom  of  this  skirmish  mere  onogtoV  bafcinad 
that  Jfttnchaenwere  badly  mounted^.  tod  thrit 
animal*  warn  totally  enueodto  tbiaaortiof  ktoch* 
down  aoeoe,  while  i  the  bandits  upd  their  fldeodt 
were  all  waM  armed  and.  reaohiia 'idaa»  mho 
htfiK  hr  (hair  lives ■.■  every one  ofn thene-^es 
lhay  very  well  knew,  on  this  occasion.  ../u 

In  his  very  ehoioest  Italian,  the  renowned  and 
redoubtable  Robine  cheered  omMaxaett,  tod 
violently  cursed  theTrsncb  in  general#  and  hit 
present  opponents  in  pertkxriar;  bat,  abore^  aUj 
was  hit  ire  aroused  at  the  apparent  perfidy*  of 
young  Florento,  who  was  his  oonnirynam^aad 
who  had  evidently  joined  issues  with  hie  French 
enemies.  But  this  yomb^oagh  safficienriy  bravo 
and  daring,  and  qaitea*  deeply  tnlsrested  bathe 
fate  of  Kart  as  any  one  conld  well  be  (as  wefehatt 
ascertain  in  the  sequel  to  oar  story)#  wu  more 
canning  than  valiant,  and  he  kept,  opt  of  tin 
reach  of  Robin©'*  Malwort  ano,faUy  emtfe  of 
the  peril  he.  would  encounter  if,  the  pandit  etmld 
hot  reach  him.  ’  •;<>,.  t; 

In  thq  midst  of  the  skirmish,  the  thro* hundred 
French  soldiers  moaated  the  bilk  beheld  the 
seen*  beyond  them,  and  poured;  down  npo*  the 
belligerents  with  resistless  energy.  Recognising 
their  companions,  and  selecting  their  opponents 
with  oars,  after  the  dm  dee  of  the  i  reserve  not  a 
single  enemy  oonld  be  found, ^nthe  few  who  wsr* 
not  killed  or  mormlly  wotnded  having  piofipir 
tately  ded,  upon  the  advance  of  the  Fseaoh 
soldiers  in  their  rear. 

Florento  was  entirely  unharmed*  FfUttHongJk 
the  artist,;  was  eut  np  a  little,  and  Had  showed  a 
tHght  flesh  wound  or  two,  only.  Five  or  sin  ofi 
the  Frenchmen  were  badly  hart  in.  the  fight,  and1 
two  were  shot  dead.  Of  the.btoditband^elofen 
ware  killed  oatrighVand  seven  or  eight  merteliy 
wounded.  Twenty-five  prisoners  were  seised, 
end  the  day  was  won.  by  the  French,  who  over¬ 
powered  the  others  ia  number*  and  skill*  ; 

,i  Quarters  were  provided  for  the  wounded, 

Ifrenchawn,  aad  among  the.  shun  Robino  w*! 


fonddj  larrihlymufllri«V  the  ifopAaty  vOhdo 
haring  fought  fcko  u,M«i,  In  thnhwtmjknentof 
his  ekiftehc*  >  The-wholerMgton  of  country  on 
jesrid  that  they  had  thus  opportunely  boeo  ridded 
ofthie  dreaded  nxraaSfri*  presume,  and  the  hem 
Meant  ooiend,  after  providing  fee  iris  woahdefl^ 
whowara  cobble  Oo  join,  bim/and  acoording  thorn 
a  totog  gnanl,  fer  the  thnabeiiig,  ordered  ^hb 
tntsatti marsh,  aad  onthe&How&ge  Vcniog  re- 
entered  the  camp  of  thin  Smith,  withhis  rpcsei 
esmp*nion-i»-arra4r  hist  prlscnwri^Fjorcdlo,  And 
the.artistL  .  , ■  *  !•*- 

Kbrl  immediately  presented  htmsrif  utths  tent 
of  his  cokmel,  to  tbarik  hi  hr  for  his  jneriptness 
and  kindness  in  his  late  dftemstot  whemhy  hM 
life  had  been  saved.-)  ;  j  .  ' 

“lam  glad  to.aee  youuafefty  returned/?  slid 
his  commanden  ;  «  Bnt  yod  one  qofce:  ad  rmueh 
indebted  Co  your  yenng  Italian  friend's  eueriiCns 
and  alacrity  for  your1  escape,  aa  to  iheeffort*  of 
OOffimeO,  -But  hiathnely  nodee  of  yew  cap« 

tivity,  our  aid  would  htoeieoftotoj^utuah*^ 
it.  Items,  te  E  leont-dbAy**)  were  jam  about 
to  be  shot,  when  the  soldiery  came  in  right  of 
yott.M  ’  .  J4  jo?  *  ..  ,  m-.\  n,>{  “ 

**Yte,  colonel,*  I  hppmcaate  bis  aertidls,  fob/’ 
°  Wbare  ia  he!M  inquired  the  cedunander; 
*  and  what  is  Us  name  9 '  He  ia  an  Itaflan  and 
m*y  edberwise  sstre  nabtm,if  he  is  so  faeodly.^ 
u  Yes,  I  had  thought  of  that.  He  is  a  nalite, 
and  know*  Jhe  language;  and  the  country  well, 
Ibptieve.^  <■..  .■*  jmiT  i>tiU  I  1 

“Find him,  and iet  me  sptok with  him/*  said 
the  eommanden  And  Kad  edtired,  attes  ex- 
phoning  .hit  lam  adventure^ and  its  attending 
circumstances  to  the  colonel's  entire  jodsfisedoo. 

But  the  Italian  was  gone  1  In  tain  ithty 
searched  for  him;  and  Ihcdgh  thoasctinell  de¬ 
clared  that  no  one  had  passed  the.  outposts,:  the 
friend*  who  had  served  ;KarL  so  ihithfhlly  aOd  so 
well  could  nowhere  i  bt.foncuL  :  He  had  left,<— 
unrewarded  for  hie  eenrknsy  Soo^-^and  Karl  was 
greatly  diaappetntad  tha^:  aa  yet,  he  .  had  one 
learned  his  name,  even*  /  The  cekmel  had  not 
meogpiaed  him  at  all,  and'  none  m  the  camp, 
save  himself,  was  aware  Shat  the  mao  who  had 
thsslahM  the  captive  waiiwofce  etheathap  Flo- 
mntp  Decinni,  one  ©f  ahelr  ©wd  mat  soldiers,  ia 
dUgitse.  i  .  .  /.(  .1  i,  '  . 

r  The  report  that  the.  messenger  could  not  be 
fom<^  was  not  aadefamoiy  16  thoioolonel,  and  a* 
thorough  eearth  was  anbieqneally  instituted,  bus 
without  farther  present  remit.  Earl  had  been 
wounded,  though  not  seriously,  and  he  began  to. 
think  of  homst  of  <  Ida  loved  ,Keopbine,  of  the 
perils  he  mast  encounter  in  active  service,  aad 
he  would  have'  ttdredipoia  the  army,  if  it  were 
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poriible.  Hf  hhd  iitvdr  before  seen  much  haul 
asags,  hairing  been  is  (ha  aervitaf  at  home,  oaky, 
and  from  time  to  time;  that  for,  on  doty  la  the 
provinces  Ofhia  native  lead.  Whilethe  cohreti 
awaited  tome  new  development  ih  the  biatoiy  hf 
foe  late  ttduUe  (which  he  felt  {certain  weald 
sooner  ci  later  show  itself),  young  Ftereato  otae 
day  pretented  himself  at  hie  private  marquee,  and 
reqnetted  the  fiwotfof  teeing  the  cdmiaanderef 
the  regiment— if  he  srotld  permit  it— ofoifo. 

Totally  ignorant  of  ybat  the  youthful  Ntihr 
bed  to  communicate,  bat  desirous,  always,  be 
gratify  the  Wishes  of  those  wh?  serred  under  him, 
the  celeael  assented  tb  dm  proposal — the  bum* 
hie  sbldier  was  htitaduofed  lo  him,  and'  thay 
were  left  in  private,  together. 

1  “T<M  raeotlecft  me,  eotanel/f  said  Flortato, 
gaily,  hat  respectfully, 14  do  yon  not  t” 

44  Yes,  yet/'  responded  the  commander,  glanc* 
log  at  the  handsome  yontb.  44  Ydu  joined  foe 
>egunsnt  jtnt  ae  we  wen  leafing  koine,  I  think, 
— ybuareFlorento,  ehtV  ’ 

44  The  same/-  oatopel^-onl y  ’  I  sas  not  Fkt- 
lento.” 

“  You  are,  and  you  are  not/  How's  thill14 
44  Well,  I  am  dblytttrotyed  hi  your  regimfcnt. 
I  amanoidkrfbr  the  nonce,  but  I  hare  conclud¬ 
ed  to  retM  from  tht  service*  I  hare  snuffed 
powder  once,  and  thar  Is  auough  for  ray  nwrvu.” 
44  How,  end  when  t?'  asked  the  eokoUel. 

44  At  the  bueehhhnksh,Ui  wee  atalmiteer” 

“  I  was  not  aware  that  you  joined  that  expie- 
dilion,”  oontinuedtim  commanding  officer.  ‘ 

44  Yen  sdw  the  ItaHaii  ldessenger,”  said  thh 
youth, 44  he  who  drat  brought  yon  information  of 
Kart's  arrest  1” 

44  Yet.” 

*  That  was  your  humble  .servant,”  said  the 
yohth,  pleasantly. 

*  “Possible!  What— dilguieed  t” 

44  O,  yes— for  that  occasion.” 

’  44  And  so  you  come  here  to  confess  yourself  to 
meprivdtefly,  to  tare  trouble  when  you  supposed 
I  would  hare  ferretted  yoor  secret  out— eh  1” 
Tho  bold  young  follow  laughed  outright  at  this 
supposition  of  the  colonel/  end  said  : 

44  O,  no— no  1  I  am  net  so  silly  a*  that,  I  ao 
sore  yon,  eoioneL  I  have  kepr  a  more  impoi»> 
tant  secret  than  that,  by  for,  from  yon,  »  end  I 
do  not  chine  here  on  that  Recount.'  Yet  I  hum 
a  secret  which  I  wish  to  disclose  to  you,  if  yon 
will  treat  fo,  Cokenei  Demais/’  eontinned  the 
youth,  seriously, 14  with  the  respect  k  will  deserve 
at  your  hands.”  " 

The  officer  looked  skdrply  el  bis  vMor  a  mo^ 
meat,  end  said : 

44  Proceed,  Florento— proosed.” 


<f4  l  Yahe  ra  infoifh  yon,  colonel,”  cootkxaed 
tie  yoath/  lmw  lower  tone; 14  that  I  amnotwM* 
I  have  appeared  te  you  to  be  foom  the  moment 
that  we  in*  abafaeed  to  mbut ;  but  I  wMl  explain 
the  cense  of  the  decbptiou,  which  bos  been  so 
snechssfnl.  I  am  m  womUn,  colonel.” 

“What!” shotted  the  colonel,  jumping  foam 
hit  seat.  ■  .  * 

44  The  affianced  of  Sergeant  Petfer.” 

44  Whet  1”  continued  the  commander. 

44  He  tieuld  go  to  the  wars,  and  1  resolved  te 
follow  him.  I  entailed  with  yhu.  I  here  sent 
some  hardship,  bat  here  never  been  suspected, 
and'  I  have  now  done  With  mkUuiyKfe.  Karl 
has  been  wounded,— I  come  to  ask  for  fair  dfc> 
cheigd  foom  the  army.  Will  yen  great  this,  and 
•aftbr  us  to  return  together  to  our  home,  where 
nky  fetber  Will  provide  for  ns  in  the  fotore,  I  mm 
sere,  and  wbsre  we  may  hereafter  be  happy  f” 

“Awbmhnf  Ftorentol  The  messenger  who 
travelled  so  for  to  save  the  sergeant  1”  exclaimed 
(he  eokmel,  amaxed,  and  'exceedingly  gratlded 
Wkh  the  romance  of  this  atihir.  ' 44  W  my  regi¬ 
ment,  too,  end  nobody  knew  aught  af  thief 
De?  Kerf  sand  yon  hither  t" 

‘  «No,  colonel, — I  eseura  yon  he  knows  no 
how  of  this  affair  than  any -other  person  in  the 
dump,  end,  altbongh  I  hare  constantly  had  the 
opportunity  tb  keep  my  eye  on  km,  he  has  never 
snrmltad  that  I  bare  conatantly  been  so  nfca* 
him.” 

14  And  you  wish  to  obtain  his  unconditional 
discharge,  yon  say  1” 

%  44  Yes,  oolohd — if  you  will  grant  it.” 
r  44  Be  h  so;  then.  I  will  see  to  it,  at  once  ” 

44 1  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  Mm,  too,  if  you 
wiU  permit  it.” 

44  Yes— yes— anything  yon  ask.” 

"I  tyave  earned  my  pay  end  rations,  ek-*- 
colonel  1” 

44  Yes,  indeed  1” 

44  Furnish  me  with  what  fa  doe  me,  and  pare 
mk  me  to  purchase  female  attire  in  the  town 
hard  by.  Then  send  for  Kart,  give  him  Me  duo 
ahd  hk  discharge,  and  introduce  me  to  him,  in 
my  proper  habiliments,  as  the  anther  of  his  re¬ 
lease  foom  thfe  service.” 

44  Capital  r*haid  the  colonel ;  44  and  I  Will  add 
a  parse  ef  ray  own  to  your  *  little  store  of  gold, 
for  your  bravery  and  devotion.” 

The  disguised  Neophine  disappeared,  and  fear 
boon  later  She  returned,  with  her  female  dresses, 
to  the  camp; 

The  sergeant  was  summoned  to  the  colonel's 
tent, — Neophine  was  near  by,— the  commanding 
officer  presented  kart  with  his  discharge  foom 
further  duty,  a fed  suddenly  terming  about,  band- 
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Ailn  fee  beaitfeM  IiaHib gM,  who*  Hepre- 
suited  formally  to  the  vetoed  youag  offto, 
eto  his  bewilderment  aadeorpriae. 

■  lfstfirs  were  Iptickly  ezptoed,  however. 
Neophine  declared  to  Karl  that  she*  ctwld  not 
kee  him  leave  her  at  home,  and  her  love  for  him 
bed  tempted  her  to  join  hie  regimen*  and  follow 
hie  fortune,  a*  she  had,  in  disguise.  She  had  been 
.  iMfcumeatal  in  saving  iris  life,  she  had  obtained 
his  honorable  discharge, !  and  now  she  desired 
him  to  go  home,  satisfied,  as  dm  was,  with  what 
they  had  seen  of  army  life.  To  this  he  assented, 
ind-  the  lovers  quietly  departed,  in  eompan y 
withihe  artist,  for  the  north.’  * 

Rouge  reached  Marseilles  in  safety, -—the  fevers 
were  soon  after  happily  wedded,— -Kali  became 
a  successful  vine-dresser,  subsequently,  and  Jus 
bharniing  Neophine  proved  a  dutiful  and  valua¬ 
ble  Wife  to  him  in  after  years.  Her  ?wn  account 
of  the  part  she  took  in  the  affidr  in  which  Karl 
came  so  near  being,  disposed  of,  was  very  satis* 
feltary  to  him ;  but  she  never  took  from  him  the 
credit  that  his  own  safety,  and  the  escape  of 
his  friend  Ronge,  was  the  sedult,  mainly,  of  the 
Bbbobaht'b  8tsatiosil  i 

U.....  '  «  V'  — .1  •  i 

sleeves  And  Sauce. 

The  most  stupid  and  ugly  fashions  always  last 
the'  longest.  How  mahy  years  the  long  dresses 
have  swept  the  streets!  For  the  last  twelve 
months  bonnets  have,  been  tying  qff  the  head, 
and  so,  probably,  they  will  continue  for  twelve 
more.  However,  the  bonnets  are  simply  ridicu¬ 
lous.  As  to  long  dresses,  thero  is  something  td 
be  said  for  them.  They  are  convenient  to  aged 
ladies.  They  enable  them  to  enjoy,  without 
attracting  remark,  the  comfort  of  list  slippers 
and  laced  stockings  and  rollers  for  their  poor  old 
ankles.  They  render  it  possible  for  young  ladies 
to  wear  batchers  and  high- lows,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  damp  feet,  and  to  save  washing,  by  making 
one  pair  of  stockings  last  a  week.  So  they  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  worn  whilst  the  laws  of 
fhshion  are  dictated  by  a  splay-footed  beauty,  or 
a  lady  troubled  with  bunions.  Rut  this  kind  of 
apology  cannot  be  made  for  hanging  sleeves. 
They  are  not  only  absurd,  but  inconvenient. 
They  ore  always  getting  in  the  way,  and  the 
Sauce,  and  the  butter-boat.  Tour  wife  cannot 
help  yoa  to  a  potato  across  the  table  but  she 

rats  her  glass,  and  breaks,  it  with  her  dangling 
ve.  It  may  be  said  that  your  wife  has  no 
business  to  help  potatoes — that  there  ought  to 
be  footmen  in  attendance  for  that  purpose.  Cer¬ 
tainly?  or  else,  she-  should  not  wear  the  sleeves. 
But  ladies  must,  of  course,  follow  the  height  of 
fashion,  whether  suitable  to  their  circumstances 
or  no^.  Could  not  the  leaders  of  fashion,  then, 
ih  pity  to  the  less  opulent  classes,  devise  and 
sanction  a  kind  of  sleeves  adapted  to  life  in  a 
cottage^ — whether  near  a  wood  or  el*ewherer— to 
be  called  cottage  sleeves,  and  to  be  worn  by  the 
genteel  cottager-classes  without  prejudice  to  their 
gentility. — Punch. 


TUB  FROOT  AdTfiBL. 


st  «aui  oases*  mtsv; 


Bemethtof  bright 

Like  silver  light, 

Purely  end  eerenely  white, 

O’er  my  garden  Just  went  by j 
And  1  yonder  Sod  I  wonder 
As  1  gtefwtth  straining  bye, 

Where  it  passed  mysteriously— 

Can  it  be  an  angel,  rant 
On  some  great,  divine  intent, 

Frton  Its  native  Ay  7 
(  f 

Now  again,  ae  white  as  mew, 

{Slowing  like  a  thing  enteeliel, 
Where  the  garden  flowers  glow, 

With  a  beauty  half  terrestrial. 
Passes  liras  strange,  mystic  form, 
With  an  mrtrtratobed,  waving  arm; 
As  it  scatters  fiur  and  wide, 

Drops  of  white  on  every  aide; 

Aa  It  stilly  peases  by, 

Oxf  an  air  of  mystery. 

Through  the  moonbeam’s  glow,  I  see 
ILotee  are  their  sweet  brows  drooping; 
And  like  a  nun  at  vesper  hour, 

The  garden  lily  low  is  stooping. 

And  all  the  flowers  most  lowly  bending, 
Tell  me  that  their  days  are  ending; 

And  by  a  ray  of  lklkn  light,  4  •  1 

I  see  upon  them  drop#  of  white, 

Beautiful  and  bright.  .. 

When  next  the  morning  light  returning, 
O'er  eastern  hills  slraH  come  a4>urniog, 
Those  flowers  shall  not  again  arise, 

To  greet  the  flushing  of  the  skies. 

For  well  1  know  that  they  are  dying; 
Beauty  from  their  Ups  is  flying : 

And  Sever  more  may  they  import 
Their  Incense,  pure  and  sweet; 

For  Death  pas  thrown  hussive-aimed  dart 
Into  the  rose  aud  lily 's  heart, 

And  sprinkled  round  their  feet, 

His  chill  complete. 

Now  Weill  know,  that  fben  *o  white, 

That  croeeed  my  flower-beds  to  night, 

Was  the  Froet  Angel,  who  nips  the  flowers, 
Wheu  ripe  or  In  their  bloom ; 

And  spreads  o’er  vineMrarrounded  bowers, 
The  white  vett  of  the  tonib. 


DR.  YOUNG. 

Whipple,  the  lecturer,  says  that  Dr.  Young, 
foe  Author  of  Night  Thoughts,  was  in  society  a 
brisk,  lively  man ;  that  his  main  them*  in  writ¬ 
ing  was  the  nothingness  of  worldly  things,  but 
that  his  favorite  pursuit  was  rank  and  riches. 
From  this  and  other  illustrations  which  he  cites, 
he  concludes,  that  atasn  of  letters  is  often  a  man 
of  two  natures — one  a  book  nature,  and  the  other 
a  human  nature :  for  Seneca  wrote  in  praise  of 
poverty  on  a  table  made  of  solid  gold,  with  two 
miHions  of  pound*  let  Ottt  at  usury.— Transcript. 
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KurHumirani. 


»T  IWBtfNK  I.  Min. 


There  are  spirits  hmniif  round  ns, 

Sent  on  messages  of  lore; 

Downward  bone  oa  silent  pinions, 

From  the  malms  of  light  above. 

There  are  spirits,  kindred  spirits, 

And  we  bathe  them  in  owfeoam; 

They  were  childhood’s  sailing  playmates, 
Friends  they  we^e  of  early  yarn. 

And  we  loved  them,  hot  they  Med 
From  our  sight,  like  flowers  away ; 

Leaving  sonaw  hatha  eiselss 
Of  the  happy  and  the  gay. 

Far  away  in  realms  Immortal, 

They  axe  of  the  angel  van; 

Doves,  with  olive-palms  of  ■  way, 

For  the  troeUed  sonl  of  mam 

As  they  seem  at  times  to  wfebpef 
When  we  think  not  they  are  netrf 
“  We  are  happy,  love  each  other, 

For  each  other  hope  and  fear.” 

And  when  earth  grows  dark  around  tv, 
Dark  with  night  we  know  not  of, 

Hay  we  hearken  for  thorn  spirits, 

With  their  messages  of  love. 
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A  CUBE  FOB  THE  OYSTER  CHOLERA. 


BT  flNM,  JR. 


Have  you  ever  traversed  the  valley  of  the  Mer- 
rimac,  gentle  reader)  If  not,  yon  have  misted 
a  pleasant  path  in  your  travels,  and  1st  me  ad¬ 
vise  yon  next  sammst  to  explore  the  banks  of 
the  giant  motive  powtr  of  New  England— a 
stream  worthy  of  praise,  although  formidably 
dammed  from  Lawrencq^  upwards. 

Many  a  pleasant  retreat  will  yon  find  nestled 
among  precipitous  hfife,  overshadowed  by  majes¬ 
tic  trees,  and  commanding  fine  views  of  the  bine 
river  near  by,  with  the  dim  white  mountains  far 
in  the  background.  But  not  a  village,  in  my 
opinion,  will  begin  to  compare  with  Hamilton 
corner— mind,  I  sakbosmer.  Some  fitney  Ham¬ 
ilton  ville,  where  tbo  factories  me— others,  Ham- 
ilton  depot,  on  the  railroad— others.  West  Ham¬ 
ilton,  where  the  new  Nothingarian  vastly  is  to 
be  raised-M)thew,  Hamilton!*,  where  the  young 
ladies'  seminary  is— and  some  even  boast  about 
Hamilton  training-field,  where  Joe  Jacques  keeps 
poet-office.  Every  ene  le  ebeor  liking,  ae  the 
old  lady  classically  remarked,  and  I  like  Hamil¬ 
ton  comer.  Should  yon  write  me,  friend  reader, 
direct  to  die  corner,  or  your  epistle  will  go  die 


mm*  Moan  Wandsih*  tain  the  intoher-s 
east*  Bat  we  at  the  earner  always  geti  oar  kb 
tors  by  the  milk  wagon,  and  have  them  pod  into 
an  old  cigar  beat'  in  Colonel  Israel  Clarirts  stem. 
The  cetonel  isafcolaofilord  of  the  oMstagt- 
tavesa,  (besides  being  justice  of  the  peace  and 
school  osmmittss,)  and  greatly  did  the  hearts  tf 
those  of  us  who  bsardtbere  rejoice  when,  return¬ 
ing  tan  his  ftU  visit  to  Boston,  he  hsonght  a 
goodly  keg  of  oystscal 

“Whnit”  esid  Squire  Oroetor,  “oyeton! 
Are  net  the  bivalves  ptometftve  ef  ebokiaf' 

If  yeoo;  think  so/*  tartly  replied  CoL  Ismri 
Clark,  “ deon't  eat. nans.”  Remember,  goods 
readsr,  there  wds  no  other  hotel  m  anjrnr  ad  of 
the  Hamillone,  so  otur  landlord  waa  not  orerob 
sequioas.  * 

" 1  have  no  desist  to  ooetmet  the  pestitomitl 
epidemic,”  pompously  responded  Squire  Ooc- 
tor,  **  espeeUlly.aa  at  fint  deprives  tbs  patient  el 
aR  powers  of  nttoranee.”  And  then,  with  mnr 
of  offended  majesty***  stalked  to  his  seven  by 
nine  office,  to  regret  bis  huionation.  He  ready 
had  a  love  torthahnciouaahell-ffsh. 

What  a  crowd  there  waa  in  the  tavern  bant 
the  next  night, and  horn  quick  Col.  Israel  Clark's 
com  was  husked  oqtj.  The  like  had  never  been 
known  before,  neither  had  oysters  ever  figured 
on  a  husking  sapper  table.  Yaiiant  men,  who 
had  often  visited  Boston,  conjectured  haw  they 
(the  oyster*)1  would  be  served  up,  and  one  ver¬ 
dant  youth  wondered  if  they  caught  oysters  with 
a  hook.  By  way  of  punishment,  he  was  made 
to  bring  two  pails  of  new  cider,  which  was  soon 
qnafibd. 

The  com  was  in  the  cribs,  the  seed  ears  triced 
Up,  the  nubbins  in  the  hog-pen,  and  then  all  went 
in  to  supper.  What  piles  of  pies,  what  pans  of 
doughnuts,  what  a  glorious  cheese,  aad  then  toe 
oysters !  Stewed  in  rich  milk,  they  floated  about, 
like  happy  islands  on  the  sea  of  delight.  Bo* 
they  soon  disappeared,  and  when  the  woman* 
folks  and  children  oame  in  afterwards,  the  sea  tf 
delight  was  dxy,  neither  was  an  oyster  islet 
visible. 

Just  as  ton  hashers  were  starting  to  go  .boms, 
up  drove  the  agent  of  the  Archimedean  Remedy 
— the  grand  lever  upon  which  all  crises  moved. 
He  bad  beeq  belated,  but  had  retained  his  appe¬ 
tite,  although  ha  looked  rather  glum  when  hr 
learned  that  there  had  been  oysters. 

"Never  mind,”  said  he,  " 1  sha'n't  find  my 
tongue  taming  black,  and  have  to  take  a  bottle 
of  the  Archimedes  nr  -price  fifty  cents,  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  discount  to  the  trade.” 

Now  It  happened  that  he  had  to  room  with 
Philip  Brown,  who  keeps  the  candy  store,  and 
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about  euMnighl  such  a  iow  e*  Phil  kicked  up. 
He  kepi  a  kicking  it  qp  too,  «ad  soon  his  room 
w a*  crowded* 

‘♦He's  get  the  cholera— sure  case,"  said  the 
agent  of  the  Archimedean  remedy,  “  and  I’m 
afraid  he  didn't  wake  me  quick  enough.  When 
he  did,  I  went  to  my  wagon  for  a.  bottle  of  the 
/emedy,  and  he's  taken  it.  Just  look  at  him. 
J  call  him  ‘case  one/  and  if  he  recovers,  moat 
hare  a  certificate." 

“Ohl  boo  1  hop  1  boo  1"  blubbered  Phil*  as  he 
lay  rolling  like  a  staffed  pig ;  “  I'm  a  gpne?er  1 
Look  at  my  tongue." 

¥  There/'  exclaimed  the  agent.  “  It's  as  black 
as  my  hat.  So  much  for  oystem.  Will  any 
oilier  gentleman  try  the  remedy  in  lime." 

Somehow,  nearly  every  one  of  na  just  they 
had  some  tarings^  and'  poor  Phil  roared  the 
loader,  huge  drope  of  perspiration  streaming 
down  his  woeful  fane. 

“  Now's  your  lime,  gents.  Here,  Mr.— Mt.t-" 

“  Brown  1"  said  half  a  dozen  in  a  breath. 

“  Mr.  Brown  is  number  one.  Who'll  be  num¬ 
ber  two  ?"  , 

Everyone  stepped  forward,  bat  we  were  wared 
heck, 

“  Stop !  I'll  begin  on  the  right.  Here,  Mr. 
Vial,  you're  number  two.  X  must  have  a  certifr 
icate  from  you  when  cored.  Here's  your  modi- 
tine,  the  real  panacea,  cures  everything,  and 
only  fifty  cents,  with  a  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade." 

It  was  not  without  exertion  that  I  swallowed 
my  spoonful  of  the  nos  tram,  nor  had  1  given 
hack  the  spoon,  when  the  delighted  agent  called: 

“  Next  man !  you're  number  three.  Here  is 
your  balm  of  health,  and  remember— only  fifty 
cents  a.  bottle,  with  ft  liberal  discount  to  the 
trade.4' 

Peeling  really  qnite  indisposed,  I  retired  to  my 
ewn  room,  where  my  cariosity  soon  led  me  to 
inspect  myself  in  the  glass.  To  my  horror  I 
found  my  tongue  swollea,  end  jet  black.  1  was 
really  a  viotim,  and  bewailed  the  boor  when  I 
tasted  the  infected  bivalves.  Returning  to  Phil. 
Brown's  room,  I  found  half  of  the  household  as¬ 
sembled,  and  apparently  in  great  distress.  There 
was  one  exception,  the  agent,  who  rushed  about 
from  number  one  to  the  other  numerals,  but 
seemed  to  think  hie  chances  of  certificate*  grew 
beautifully  taps. 

“Where  was  Doctor  Hartshorn  1¥  ' 

Alas,  our  messenger*  could  not  find  him.— 
They  did  not  know  at  the  bouse  whether  he  had 
been  called  to  Hamiltonvilta,  or.  to  Hamilton 
training-field,  or  to  Hamilton:*.  Perhaps  too 
ha  was  gone  to  West  Huckleberry,  or  to  Sparta 


W 

j  Depot.  Who  could,  tell?  -  Bat  ohl  how  we 
I  suffered! 

Day  arrived  at  last,  and  soon  after  came  the 
I  doctor.  He  looked  wondrous  wise,  felt  our 
pulses,  from  number  one  to  number  sixteen,  but 
could  not  seem  to  make  up  an  opinion.  Mean¬ 
while  we  awaked  our  fates  with  resignation,  ex¬ 
cepting  Phil.  Brown,  who  continued  to  cry. 

“  Really,  gentlemen !" 

How  we  hung  on  his  words,  as  the  failed  bees 
hang  on  the  Hp*  of  the  Athenian  orator. 

“  Really,  gentlemen,  I  sea  no  signs  of  cholera." 

“  No  signs  of  cholera  I"  shouted  the  indignant 
agent.  “  Look  at  their  tongues,  sir !  Pat  oat 
your  tongues,  gentlemen !  Regular  oyster  chol¬ 
era— but  it  has  been  mastered  by  the  Archime¬ 
dean  Remedy— prioe  filly  cents— with  a  liberal 
discount  to  the  trade." 

“Archimedean  fiddlesticks,"  said  the  doctor, 
as  he  began  to  examine  Phil's  tongne,  and  then 
gazed  around  at  our  protruded  organs  of  speech 
—all  in  sombre  black.  “  But  what  can  tins  be?" 

“  The  regular  oyster  cholera,"  said  the  agent. 
“  But  there's  Bill  Hayne's  wagon,  as  sure  as  I 
live.  Why,  how  d'ye  do.  Bill  ?"  he  continued, 
as  a  slab-sided  Yankee  entered  the  room. 

“fleqw  1  That's  a  good  oqe,  arter  I  rid  all 
night  to  catch  yeou  1" 

“  To  catch  me  ?" 

“  S«rtin.  Yeou  hadn't  more'n  gone  when  the 
old  man  found  he'd  filled  your  bottles  out  of  a 
kettle  of—" 

“Of  what?"  exclaimed  the  agent*  sidling 
towards  the  door.  • 

“  Of  what  1"  we  ail  echoed,  looking  more  no- 
comfortable  than  ever,  while  bewilderment  was 
depicted  upen  the  doctor’s  countenance. 

“  Why,  indelible  ink!  that’s  what  I  trade  in, 
mad  real  good  ’tis." 

.  We  looked  at  each  other,  then  at  the  fright¬ 
ened  agent,  and  then  at  the  doctor.  He,  worthy 
soul,  burst  out  in  toe  hearty  laugh,  in  which  we 
finally  joined. 

“  Really/'  said  he  at  length,  “  new  cider  and 
oysters  may  have  slightly  disagreed  with  yon, 
guqfetamen,  hat  yoar  complaint  is  not  as  distinct¬ 
ly  marked  *»  the  oomplalnants  are." 

“  Marked,"  exclaimed  Phil.  Brown,  jumping 
from  his  bed,  and  fairly  pushing  the  agent  down 
stairs.  “  We're  not  only  marked,  but  numbered.” 

Soon  afterwards  the  gey  equipage  of  the  Arch¬ 
imedean  Remedy  vender  left  the  village,  followed 
by  half  of  the  boys,  anxiously  inquiring  if  his 
marks  and  numbers  woqld  wash  out,  and  when 
he  marked  ft  lot,  if  he  made  a,  liberal, discount. 

But  oysters,  at  Hamilton  comer,  are  not  re¬ 
garded  as  onhaalthy.  . 
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TOA  ffTAIL 


bt  wnuAM  w.  ounr. 


TwtekHaf  Uttto  orb  of  night, 

In  thy  brilliant  beauty  bright, 

Who  can  form  a  jtut  decree 
Of  thy  TMt  immensity? 

Who  can  trace  thy  path  at  even, 

Through  the  distant  vault  of  heaven? 
Who  thy  beauty  can  compare, 

Who  oompute  the  distance  there? 

Sparkle  on,  ye  brilliant  gem, 

In  your  Maker's  diadem ; 

Spread  hie  wondrous  power  abroad, 

Speak  the  majesty  of  God! 

ATALIB1A. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY. 

BT  G.  PUTNAM  UPTON. 


In  die  year  1674,  in  which  our  story  opens, 
there  was  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  uni¬ 
versal  peace  between  the  white  settlers  and  the 
various  New  England  tribes.  In  1671,  PhiHp 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  governor  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  ;  but  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  in  1675,  Philip 
was  developing  and  maturing  that  mighty  plan 
of  a  combination  of  all  the  New  England  tribes 
only  Equalled  by  the  league  of  the  Iroquois. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon  in  the 
middle  of  September.  The  sunbeams,  stream¬ 
ing  through  the  intersecting  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees,  shed  their  golden  light  upon  a  scene  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  wild  subfimity.  In  the 
depths  of  the  woods,  in  the  vielnity  of  Mount 
Hope,  a  small  party  of  Narragansetts  had  pitch¬ 
ed  their  camp.  The  younger  warriors  of  the 
tribe  had  departed  upon  their  customary  annual 
hunting  expedition,  and  had  entrusted  the  camp 
to  the  eare  of  the  old  men,  whose  extreme  age 
prevented  them  from  joining  the  party.  At  the 
base  of  a  huge  overhanging  rock,  which  cast  its 
shadows  far  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the 
forest,  they  had  erected  their  wigwams.  The 
old  men  were  lying  upon  the  soft  leaf-strewn 
turf,  watching  the  Innocent  gambols  of  their 
children.  Here  and  there,  shaggy  Indian  dogs 
lay  basking  in  the  sun,  ever  and  anon  springing 
up  with  deep  bay,  as  a  hare  chanced  to  pass  near 
them,  or  a  squirrel,  merrily  chattering  overhead, 
leaped  from  branch  to  branch.  Before  the  wig¬ 
wam  doors  sat  the  Inctym  maidens,  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  braiding  mats  and  nets.  Jfrom  one  of 
the  wigwams,  much  more  highly  ornamented 
than  the  rest,  stepped  a  maiden,  bearing  a  rode 


wooden  bucket.  As  rim  Witbly  tripped  over  the 
ground,  scarcely  brushing,  the  leaves  aside  with 
her  elastic  step,  the  old  men  watched  her  in¬ 
treating  footsteps  with  admiration,  and  the  dark1 
eyes  of  the  maidens  glistened  with  jealousy. 
Merrily  AtaHssa  wended  her  way  to  a  spring  at 
tome  distance  off,  without  a  thought  of  fear  or 
danger ;  now  erasing  a  squirrel,  now  plucking  a 
wild  flower,  and  placing  it  tike  agem  in  the  mid¬ 
night  of  her  hair. 

She  Was  a  maiden  of  about  seventeen  sum¬ 
mers,  with  the  mien  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  and 
a  form  of  faultless  symmetry.  Her  complexieu 
was  of  a  pure  olive,  and  her  hair,  whieh  fed  ia 
heavy,  undulating  masses  around  her  graceful 
neck,  was  dark  as  the  plumage  of  the  raven. 
From  early  childhood  she  had  been  destined  to 
become  the  bride  of  Wah  ue-ka,  on  tlm  condi¬ 
tions  of  her  father  that  ho  should  procure  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  furs,  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  show  the  scalp  of  a  white  man  hanging  from 
his  girdle.  He  was  now  absent  upon  the  expe¬ 
dition  to  fulfil  the  former  portion  of  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

While  Atalissa  was  bending  forward,  arrang¬ 
ing  and  placing  the  flowers  in  her  hair,  which 
she  had  collected,  the  crystal  water  of  the  spring 
mirroring  her  beautiful  face,  she  was  startled  by 
the  crashing  of  some  dry  sticks  near  by,  and  the 
next  instant  a  deer  hounded  by  her  from  oat  thi 
thick  briish,  the  blood  dripping  from  his  dappled 
shoulder,  and  tossing  his  antlers  in  agony. 

Hastily  seizing  her  bucket,  she  hastened  m 
return,  ignorant  who  might  be  the  pursuer. 
She  had  proceeded  but  a  flaw  rods,  When  she 
was  met  by  a  man  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a 
hunter.  He  was  walking  leisurely  along,  with 
his  rifle  slung  across  bis  arm,  confident  of  the 
success  of  bis  shot  He  was  about  six  feet  ia 
height,  and  of  a  powerful  massive  frame.  His 
dark  moustache  and  haughty  air  proclaimed  him 
at  once  to  be  a  foreigner. 

He  belonged  to  a  band  of  French  traders, 
who  had  effected  their  purchases  of  Airs,  and 
Were  now  on  their  journey  back  to  Quebec. 
They  had  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  In¬ 
dian  village*  and  Du  Eras,  for  such  was  the 
hunter's  name,  had  prooeeded  out  from  the 
camp  in  quest  of  game.  1  At  the  first  view  of 
the  hunter,  Atalissa  turned  to  flee ;  but  the  hun¬ 
ter  was  soon  at  her  side,  and  laying  his  powerful 
hand  upon  her  arm,  he  said : 

"'Whither  away  so  fhst,  pretty  maiden?  I 
would  not  harm  thee.  Wilt  thou  not  give  me 
a  draught  from  thy  pall  to  quench  my  thirst,  for 
yonder  deer  hath  sadly  fatigued  me?" 

Wi fo  true  Indian  courtesy,  Atalissa  allowed 
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him  to  flake  his  thirst,  and  then  again  attempted 
to  return,  bat  the  banter  again  prevented  her. 

“  Hold,  maiden  I  Why  hastest  thou  1  Dost 
think  1  would  harm  thee  ?  My  rifle  if  unloaded, 
and  I  am  no  monster  to  devour  thee.  I  would 
do  thee  nought  but  kindness.  Return  with  me 
to  the  camp.  Thou  wast  not  bom  to  bloom 
here,  a  solitary  rose  in  the  wilderness.  Mon 
Dien !  thy  beauty  would  grace  even  the  proud 
court  of  France,  and  outshine  all  its  peerless 
dames.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  protect  thee. 
In  sunny  France  shall  be  thy  home.  Its  skies 
are  blue  and  oloudless ;  its  vine-clad  bills  teem 
with  the  grape,  and  its  maidens  are  as  beautiful 
as  the  morning.  Among  them  shah  thou  shine 
like  the  moon  among  the  stars.  Everything 
that  thou  canst  desire  shall  surround  thee.  Dost 
accept  my  offer,  beantiful  one  1” 

“Atalissa  is  content  to  remain  where  she  is/* 
replied  she.  “  Here  my  fathers  were  bom.  In 
these  woods  they  chased  the  wild  deer  and  built 
their  wigwams,  and  here  rest  their  ashes.  Here 
from  early  childhood  have  I  sported,  and  here 
will  Atalissa  die.  White  man,  Atalissa  is  the 
bride  of  Wah-ne-ka.  I  have  spoken.  I  would 
go!” 

“  But,  Atalissa — ** 

11  Away  1  what  Atalissa  says  she  cannot  re¬ 
call.” 

“Now,  by  our  Lady,  thou  shalt  go,  proud 
beauty  !**  replied  Du  Pros,  as  his  eyes  glowed 
with  anger  at  being  thns  repulsed  by  an  Indian 
girl,  whom  he  had  deemed  it  an  easy  task  to 
overcome. 

Seizing  her  in  his  rude  grasp,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  bearing  her  away,  when  a  soft  step  was 
heard  in  the  bashes,  and  the  next  instant  a  hand 
of  iron  was  on  his  throat,  and  he  was  hurlea 
headlong  into  the  bushes.  Rising  hastily  and 
seizing  his  rifle,  he  beheld  before  him  an  Indian 
warrior.  Trembling  with  fear,  he  gazed  upon 
that  giant  form  before  him.  He  was  dressed  in 
a  richly  ornamented  buffalo  robe.  At  his  belt 
and  from  his  leggings  dangled  the  scalp-locks  of 
slaughtered  foes ;  his  moccasins  were  of  richly 
embroidered  buck-skin,  adorned  with  beads  ;  his 
long  black  hair  fell  adown  his  back  from  beneath 
his  head-dress  of  waiveagle  plumes.  From  his 
belt  were  suspended  his  glittering  tomahawk  and 
scalping-knife. 

“  Dog  of  a  pale  face  1**  said  be,  in  tones  like 
the  rambling  thunder,  “were  Philip  not  at  peace 
with  thee  and  thy  accursed  race,  thy  scalp  should 
hang  at  my  belt.  Fight  with  warriors,  not  with 
women  1  Go  to  thy  pale  face  companions,  who 
in  yonder  camp  are  anxiously  waiting  thy  re¬ 
turn,  and  tell  them  thou  hast  seen  Philip,  and 


that  he  has  spared  thy  life.  Bat  venture  not  in 
my  path  again.  It  were  death  to  thee !,  Go !” 

Maddened  with  anger  and  mortification,  Du 
Pros  slunk  away  through  the  bushes,  and  hast¬ 
ened  back  to  the  camp.  The  traders  were  pre¬ 
paring  their  evening  meal,  for  the  sun  was  al¬ 
ready  casting  its  last  lingering  beams  upon  their 
tents.  While  some  were  busied  in  cooking  the 
food,  others  were  listlessly  lounging  upon  the 
ground,  smoking  their  pipes,  and  listening  to 
the  stories  of  one  who  seemed  much  older 
than  the  rest,  and  whose  tales  occasioned  con- 
tinned  bursts  of  laughter.  The  angry  glances 
and  enraged  spirit  of  Da  Pros  bat  ill  accorded 
with  this  merry  scene  before  him. 

“  What,  ho !  sir  knight  of  the  bear  face/*  said 
tbe  story-teller,  “  what  ailcth  thy  visage  1  It  is 
as  long  as  a  Puritan's.  And  where  is  thy  game  ? 
Has  some  stray  panther  sent  thy  wits  a  wool¬ 
gathering,  or  hast  thou  heard  a  squirrel  rustle  a 
bush,  and  imagined  a  legion  of  Indian  devils  be¬ 
hind  it  ?  If  we  do  not  procure  better  hfcnters  in 
future,  we  shall  all  starve.  Should  Madem¬ 
oiselle  La  Brudiere  cast  her  beautiful  eye  upon 
thee  in  this  plight,  thy  chances  would  be  small.” 

“  Jest  not  with  me,  Mainon  !**  cried  Du  Pras, 
in  angry  tones.  “I  am  not  in  the  mood.  I 
have  seen  that  this  afternoon  which  would  shake 
even  thy  vaunted  courage,  and  blanch  thy  brag¬ 
gart  cheeks.  A  form  upon  wh^ch  no  man  has 
yet  looked  without  quailing ;  and  hark  ye,  Mai¬ 
non,  if  thou  dost  ever  breathe  the  word  La  Bru¬ 
diere  again,  thou  doest  it  at  the  peril  of  thy  life. 
You  know  me,  and  you  know  I  never  break  my 
word  to  friend  or  foe.  Mark  well  my  words, 
Mainon !” 

Thus  saying,  Du  Pras  entered  his  tent  and 
prepared  for  the  evening  meal.  No  further  allu¬ 
sion  was  made  to  the  incident  of  the  afternoon, 
for  they  all  knew  full  well  it  was  tampering  with 
the  lion  to  jest  with  Du  Prus,  while  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  mood.  On  the  following  day  they  struck 
their  tents,  and  took  np  their  march  for  Quebec. 

In  tbe  meantime,  Philip  silently  conducted 
tbe  Indian  girl  boek  to  the  village.  Upon  their 
arrival  they  found  everything  in  confusion. 
Alarmed  at  the  long  absence  of  Atalissa,  the 
old  warriors  were  preparing  themselves  to  go 
out  in  search  for  her.  But  now  their  fears  were 
changed  into  joy.  Philip  narrated  to  the  father 
of  Atalissa  her  danger  and  deliverance,  and 
again  relapsed  into  his  thoughtful  and  taciturn 
mood.  After  a  moment’s  panse,  the  old  man 
spoke  as  follows : 

“  Philip !  proud  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
this  is  bat  the  drop  of  rain  to  the  storm  which  is 
blackening  in  the  he|yenS|  tai|d  soon  will  burst 
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upon  ns  in  a  wild  delate  of  wrath.  Many  moons  perform  snch  exploits  as  had  been  recounted  to 
ago,  I  slept  by  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lake,  him  by  his  sire.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  and 
and  fasted  and  called  npon  the  Great  Spirit  his  sonl  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  vastness 
The  panther  and  the  wolf  prowled  around  me,  6f  his  undertaking.  Already  he  might  haver 
bat  I  feared  them  not ;  the  rain  drenched  me,  I  claimed  the  hand  of  Atallssa  npon  the  condK 
heeded  it  not  One  night,  amid  the  flash  of  tions  offered  by  her  father,  but  he  had  sworn  a 
lightning  and  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  Ma-  solemn  oath  upon  the  grave  of  his  sire  that  he 
^|tp  came  to  me.  He  took  the  seal  from  mine  woutd  never  take  Atalissa  as  his  bride  until  the 
eyes ;  he  gave  me  the  medicine  bag.  In  the  scalp  of  Du  Pros  hung  at  his  girdle,  and  he  had 
hunt,  it  hath  shown  me  the  buffalo ;  in  the  fight,  every  reason  to  suspect  that  Du  Pros  would  join 
it  hath  brought  me  the  victory.  Last  night,  in  the  English  forces  in  order  to  obtain  Atalissa. 
dreamy  the  spirit  came  to  me  again.  *  Mahto-  Philip  had  encamped  his  forces  near  Mount 
pa/  said  he,  1  the  days  of  thy  tribe  are  number-  Hope,  and  had  left  the  women  and  children  in  a 
ed ;  the  barks  of  the  pale  faces  cross  the  great  secluded  spot  near  the  Harragansett  Bay,  almost 
sea,  and  they  outnumber  the  leaves  of  the  forest ;  inaccessible  to  a  stranger.  Among  them  were 
thy  wigwams  must  burn,  and  thy  children  must  Atalissa  and  her  father.  On  the  morning  of  the 
die ;  and  ere  many  moons  the  last  of  thy  breth-  next  day,  the  news  was  brought  by  an  Indian 
ren  must  sing  his  death -song  to  the  waves  of  the  runner  that  the  English  were  fast  approaching 
great  sea  in  the  far  west with  a  large  force.  Immediately  everything 

During  these  remarks,  Philip  sat  like  a  marble  was  in  confusion.  The  clenched  tomahawks 
statue.  Hot  a  muscle  of  his  face  moved ;  not  a  and  fire-flashing  eyes,  showed  that  a  spirit  of 
word  escaped  his  lips,  but  the  close  observer  vengeance  was  awakened  which  nought  hot 
might  have  seen  in  his  dark  piercing  eyes,  and  blood  could  appease. 

firmly  compressed  lips,  the  daring  determination  Philip  immediately  collected  all  his  scattered 
and  fixed  resolve  of  despair.  Slowly  rising  and  warriors,  and  placed  them  secretly  and  skilfolly 
taking  a  bow  which  lay  near  by,  he  fixed  a  shaft  in  ambush,  so  that  the  spot  a  moment  ago  bust- 
upon  the  sinew,  and  sent  it  whizzing  through  the  ling  with  all  the  activity  of  life,  seemed  like  a 
air.  At  the  same  moment,  a  hawk  was  seen  cur-  region  of  the  dead.  Carelessly  the  whites  drew 
vetting  through  the  air,  and  finalty  fell  at  the  on,  little  dreaming  that  they  were  fast  approach- 
feet  of  Phijip,  tearing  and  beating  the  earth  with  ing  in  their  careless  haste,  the  edge  of  the  pred¬ 
icts  wings  and  claws.  Philip  approached  him,  pice.  Among  them  was  Du  Pros,  who  had 
and  placed  the  end  of  his  bow  near  him.  With  joined  the  English  forces  with  the  hopes  of  meet-' 
all  the  fierceness  of  madness,  and  the  energy  of  ing  Atalissa. 

death,  the  hawk  grappled  the  bow,  and  drove  Their  first  approach  to  the  place  of  amhosh 
his  claws  into  the  wood.  Philip,  calmly  point-  was  greeted  by  a  shower  of  arrows,  but  not  a 
iqg  to  the  dying  bird,  and  then  to  himself,  van-  human  form  was  seen.  All  was  as  silent  as  the 
ished  slowly  into  the  depths  of  the  dark  forest.  grave.  The  front  ranks  of  the  whites  reeled 
-  and  wavered  for  a  moment,  bnt  again  advanced. 

A  year  has  rapidly  rolled  away.  During  this  Again  a  cloud  of  arrows  hurtled  through  the  air/ 
time,  Philip  had  been  striving  with  all  the  prow-  and  from  each  tree  and  log,  as  if  instinct  with 
ess  of  his  mighty  mind  to  concentrate  all  the  life,  sprang  an  Indian.  Then  burst  the  wild 
Hew  England  tribes  into  a  single  body,  and  to  war-whoop  npon  the  air,  causing  the  awftd 
strike  a  last  blow  for  Indian  liberty.  But  his  depths  of  the  forest  to  resound,  and  was  answer^ 
plans  had  not  escaped  the  vigilant  ejes  of  the  ed  back  by  the  shouts  of  defiance  from  ther 
whites.  With  dismay,  and  almost  with  despair,  whites.  A  sheet  of  fire  flashed  from  the  mns- 
he  beheld  his  fondly  cherished  scheme  melting  ketry  of  the  English,  bnt  It  seemed  to  produce 
away  like  the  snow-flake  in  the  wave.  The  die  no  effect  upon  the  Indians.  Fresh  numbers  sap* 
was  cast.  TJpon  the  20th  of  Jane,  lfi75,  Philip  plied  the  place  of  the  dead.  Foremost  among 
led  forth  his  forces  with  the  determination  either  the  combatants,  rnshed  Wah-ne-ka,  searching 
to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders,  or  to  with  his  eagle  eye  for  Du  Pros.  He  seemed  to 
perish  by  the  graves  of  hk  sires.  There  had  bear  a  charmed  life ;  his  tomahawk  was  unstain- 
been  no  war  for  a  long  time  with  the  English,  ed  with  blood,  and  his  scalping -knife  yet  slam- 
and  therefore  numerous  young  warriors  of  the  bered  in  his  belt  Unscathed  he  rushed  here  and 
various  tribes  entered  into  his  cause  with  the  there,  seeking  his  enemy,  bat  all  in  vain, 
greatest  ardor.  Among  them  came  the  youthful  During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  Du  Pros  had* 
Wah-ne-ka,  burning  with  the  desire  to  revenge  -stolen  away  nnperceived,  and  under  the  guidance 
the  insult  offered  to  Atalissa.  He  yearned  to  of  a  friend ly  lndi^  whom  he  had  bribed  to  aid 
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him,  hdffptocodMffto  OfOpdtflfcWeAlaHssa 
«m  oiisaU,  Owitioi^  reaping  lupo o  Ids 
bended  knees  through  *h*  secret  passage,  he 
ifred’  At  a  largd  overhanging  rock,  which  over¬ 
looked  tfcg  hidden  retreat,  After  a  - laps©  of  a 
ftw  mnamu,  he  espied  Atalissa  approaching 
tie  verjr  jpot  where  he  lay  concealed.  As  she 
was  passing  by,  he  sprang  with  the  Vapidity  of 
lightning  from  bis  hiding*j>laoe,  saixqd  her  ia  his 
powerful  arms,  and  placing  Us  handover  her. 
month,' hurriedly  bore  her  away  through  tfce  fbr- 
est  .to  the  river  shore. 

la  vain  she  struggled  to  free  herself  ftom  the 
rate  gmsp  of  Do  Prw.  Beesagthat  aedape  foe 
the  present  was  hopeless,  she  resigned  herself  to' 
her  fete,  hoping  that  Wah-ne4ta  would  soon  dis¬ 
cover  bar  abduction,  and  hasten  in  pursuit  o£ 
her.  Unpearceived  by  Du  Pros,  she  threw  down 
•bveral  shreds  of  eloth,  which  might  serve  aS  a 
guide  to  Wah-ne-ka.  Now  and  then  she  broke 
off  a  tw|g,  and  now  brushed  aside  the  leaves 
with  her  feet,  all  of  which  signs  she  knew  his 
quick  eye  would  discover.  1 

In  thin  manner  they  proceeded  until  they 
reached,  theehore.  Hastily  springing  into  a  c*~ 
doe,  hear  at  hand,  the  Indian  paddled  them 
across  with  the  swiftness  of  ah  arrow. 

“Ha!  my  proud  beauty,”  cried  Du  Pros,  Ju 
eotahant  joy,  "me  thinks  I  will  tame  thy  obsti¬ 
nate  soul  now.  Once  I  offered  myself  to  thee; 
offered  to  take  thee  to  FVance,  ahd  to  surround 
thee  with  all  which  thou  couldst  desire  and 
wealth  could  procure,  ^oi^. rejected  me,  scorned 
my  offers,  and  preferred  thelQw-bom  Wah-ne-ka 
to  the  wealth/ and  titled  Du  Prus.  But  now 
I'll  faring  thee  to  it.  My  love  has  down,  and 
hatred  has  supplied  its  place,  and  1*11  make  thee 
feel  its  effects.  Thou  mayst  as  well  hid  farewell 
to  thy  native  hills,  and  thy  red  skinned  lover,  fqr 
by  tho  holy  rood*  tfaoui  shall  me  vpr  see  them 
more  I” - 

During  these  words,  Atattssa  sat  calm  And 
immovable,  without  deigning  a  reply.  Her  gaze, 
wandered  over  the  calm  expense  of  water,  which 
the  setting  sun  ww  tinging  with  gold,  and  aha 
seemed  engaged  in  de^p  mentation. 

In.  the  meantime,  Wahne-ka  had  sought  in 
every  part  of  the  held  fojr  Du  Prus,  but  in  vain. , 
Many  a  foo,  he  pawed  whom  he  might  easily, 
have  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  hit  vengeance 
bat  he  had  vowed  that  no  blodd  should  stain  his 
tomahawk  save  that  of  Du  Prus.  . 

Immediately  the  thought  struck  him,  that  he 
might  have  forced  his  way  unseen  to  the  hiding* 
place  of  Atattssa.  The  thought  was  parent  to  ‘ 
the  action.  With  the  speed' of  lightning  he  tr|K 


vumeiUha  forest*  .suspicion*  adding  wings  tp  )m 
haste.  Bat  his  amok  was  fruitless.  Cane&Uy 
ha  examined  tha  gvooudy  and  after  a  fewmo-' 
tefanU*  invesligyakm  he  diacovered  the  trail. 
With  the  agility  and  fleetWS  of  the  hound,  ha 
parsued  theaa  marks  ^whioh  the, common  obferv- 
er  .would  hart  pasnod  without  notice.  The 
beehea  twigs  and  shreds  of /doth,  the  leaves 
bvnahed  aside, -did -not  escape,  bis  quick  eye. 
One  hope  flUedhisbreastwto  overtake  Du  Pxua 
before  he  .roaehed  the  jrivor  shore.  With  re- 
duahled  vigorbe  pressed  on  ha  the  track  of  the 
fugitives  until*  he  stood  upon  the  water's ..edgo^ 
The  footprints  upon  the  moist  sand  immediately 
conriecedhim  they  had.  wetted  the  river.  With 
rapid  steps  he  advanced  up  the  bank  top  spot 
Whom  a  canoe  was ,  concealed  in  the  bushes.  It 
was  the  weak  of  a  moment  to  draw  it  out*  end 
launch  it;  the  neat  moment  Wah-ne-ka  was  fly- , 
ing  mmm  the : waves  of  the.  Narragamett  fo  his 
hixnhen  ,batk»  Lustily  he  plied  his  paddle,  his 
little  canoe  almost  leaping  from  the  waives  si 
every  mroke,  His  tightly  compressed  Bps  seem* 
ed  to,  restrain  few  the  dime  the  spirit  of  ven-. 
geanoe  which  was  raging  in.  that  lone  Indian's 
breast  The  distant  screams  and  shouts  of  that 
contending  forces  fell  all  unheeded  upon  his  oar. 
His  eye  beheld  alone  tbanltac  of  vengeance,  and 
hie,  hand  longed  to  immolate  it*  destined  victim. 
In  a  few  moments,  the  heel  of  hie  canoe  grated 
thoeanda  of  the  opposite  shere-  ■  Hurriedly  ha 
traversed  the  beach  until, he  again  discovered  the . 
trail  of  the  fugitives.  With  unwearied  foot  he 
followed  it,  straining  every  nerve  to  overtake 
them  before  night  should,  set  in,  for  the  setting 
son  wee  already ttghtiag;fup  the  forest  with  it* 
farewell  beams.  The  trail  every  moment  he- 
came  more  and  more  manifest,  and  new*  maul* . 
festations  disclosed  themselves  continually,  which- 
led  him  to  believe  they  were  not  far  distant. 
Taking  therefore  a  circuitous  rente  through  the* 
woods,  and  arriving  at  a  spot  which  he  knew 
they  would  be  compelled  to  pass,  he  concealed 
himself  behind  a  huge  fallen  oak,,  and  awaited 
their  arrival.  Of  a  sudden  he  applied  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  again  arose.  Satisfied  that  they 
were  approaching,  he.  carefully  examined  the 
flint  of  his  rifle,  and  loosened  the  tomahawk 
from  his  bek. 

Carelessly  l?u  PruS  drewota,  mid  with  haste, 
hoping  to  reach  a  spot  before  dark  at  some  dis- 
taaos  off,  wbfsre  horses  were  awaiting.  Scarce}/ 
had  they  passed  the  fallen  oak,  waen  the  report  - 
of  Wah-neka’s  rifle  fang  through  the  air,  and  the 
Indian  guiae,  with  a  scream  of  agony,  leaped 
high  in  the  air  and  fell  to  the  earth  a  corpse.  At 
the  report  the  rifle,’  Atalissa  sprang  from  the 
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arms  of  Du  Prim,  and  in  a  second,  with  a  wild 
scream  of  vengeance,  Wah-ne-ka  was  upon  him. 
His  tomahawk  glistened  an  instant  in  the  air, 
and  the  next  was  buried  crashing  into  the  skull 
of  the  infamous  Dtf  Pres. 

With  a  cry  of  delight,  AtaHssa  was  about  to 
spring  into  the  arms  of  Wah-ne-ka,  but  he  mo¬ 
tioned  her  away,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  lifeless  form  of  the  hunter.  8low1y  he  drew 
his  scalping-knife  from  his  dark,  thick  locks,  and 
the  fatal  steel  circled  the  head  of  the  dead  French¬ 
man.  The  scalp  of  Dn  Prus  hung  at  the  girdle 
of  Wah-ne-ka.  His  vow  was  fulfilled — his  ven¬ 
geance  was  appeased — Atalissa  was  retained  to 
him  as  pure  as  the  waters  of  the  Spring  at  which 
l>u  Pres  had  first  surprised  her. 

Slowly  the  Indian  maid  and  warrior  traversed 
their  way  back  through  the  forest.  Silently  they' 
crossed  the  N&rragansett,  the  moon  showering 
with  silver  its  rippling  waves,  illumining  the  im¬ 
movable  countenance  of  Wah-ne-ka,  land  the 
lovely  features  of  Atalissa.  When  they  reached 
the  opposite  shore,  Wah-ne-ka  listened  vrifth  his 
ear  to  the  ground,  but  all  was  silent  save  tne  dis¬ 
tant  howl  of  the  ravening  wolf.  The  strife  was 
over ;  boldly  he  plunged  through  the  woods,  un¬ 
til  he  had  reached  the  hiding-place  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  They  were  seated  around  a  huge  fire,  which 
cast  a  dull  end  lurid  glare  upon  the  objects  around 
them.  They  had  been  victorious,  as  the  scalps 
hanging  here  and  there  upon  the  wigwams  de¬ 
noted.  Their  entrance  was  greeted  with  a  deaf¬ 
ening  shout,  and  before  the  echoes  had  died  away 
she  was  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  Mahtopa. 
Taking  the  scalp  of  Du  Pres  from  the  belt  of 
Wah-ne-ka,  he  hung  it  npon  the  wigwam  of  Ata¬ 
lissa,  and  then  taking  their  hands  in  his  own,  he 
placed  them  together,  and  Atalissa  was  the  bride 
of  Wah-ne-ka. 


SCOTCH  PRIDE  OF  BIRTH. 

Bannister  used  to  tell  a  story  of  his  having 
been  introduced,  with  Mrs.  Bannister,  to  an  eld¬ 
erly  lady  of  exceeding  “  high  notions,'*  not  im¬ 
probably,  from  circumstances,  the  prototype  of 
Colm&n’s  Lady  Lucretia  M'Tab,  for  she  was 
“  plaguy  proud  and  plaguy  poor and  a  drop  of 
noble  blood  in  the  veins  of  ner  visitors  servea  to 
wash  out  every  other  stain  they  might  have  in 
their  characters  or  escutcheons.  After  the  pre¬ 
sentation  had  taken  place,  the  lady  asked  a  wit 
of  the  day,  who  was  present, "  Who  are  the 
Bannisters? — are  they  of  a  good  family?” 
“  Yes,"  said  the  wit,  u  very  good  indeed ;  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  Stairs.”  “O, 
said  Lady  Lucretia,  “  a  very  ancient  family  of 
Ayrshire,  dates  back  to  1460 ;  I  am  delighted  to 
see  your  friends.” — English  Journal. 

To  be  valorous,  is  not  always  to  be  venturous. 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCOVERY. 

A  very  interesting  historical  discovery  has jjast 
been  made  in  the  Musemp  of  Arms,  in  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Hobenzollern,  the  property  of  the  Prince 
of  Hohenzollern-Sjginaringen.  The  marshal  of 
the  court,  M.  de  Mayenfisch,  remarked  hi  the 
mnseum  what  appeared  to  be  a  door  covered' 
with  plaster.  He  had  the  plaster  removed,  and 
foend  a  wooden  door ;  and  behind  that  door  waf 
one  of  iron,  fastened  with  four  enormous  locks. 
M7.  de  Mayenfisch  bad  the  locks  opened,  an  oper¬ 
ation  of  great  difficulty.  The  door  being  then 
flung  open,  a  subterranean  passage  was  discov¬ 
ered.  This  passage,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  yards  in  length,  'was  blocked  up  at  the 
end  with  rubbish.  The  rubbish  was  removed, 
and  a  large  chamber  was  exposed.  On  the 
walls,  at  certain  intervals,  were  crucifixes,  and 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
an  in  wood,  clumsily  executed;  also  iron  caps 
with  spikes  in  the  interior,  heavy  chains,  pin¬ 
cers,  and  other  instruments  of  torture.  In  tbe 
centra  of  the  room  were  a  huge  stone  table  and 
ten  seats  surrounding  it.  On  the  table  were  a 
hammer;  a  plate  with  (in  has  relief  at  the  bot¬ 
tom),  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  five  wooden  balls,  quite  black  with  age; 
and  an  iron  seal  of  the  famous  Vehmic  tribunals. 
This  seal,  with  the  other  things,  makes  it  clepr 
that  the  cavern  was  employed  for  the  sittings  of 
one  of  those  secret  ^courts  of  justice  whose  mys¬ 
terious  and  terrible  proceedings  created  profound 
terror  in  the  middle  ages,  but  served  to  keep  in 
check  tbe  brutality  of  the  oppressors  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Singular  to  relate,  no  other  actual  remains 
of  any  Vthmic  tribunal  have  yet  been  discover¬ 
ed  in  Germany,  though  mvans  have  spent  many 
weary  years  in  making  all  manner  of  researches 
respecting  them. — London  Globe. 


A  FAIR  RETORT. 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  was  Itf>rd  Chief  Jits 
tice,  a  laboring  bricklayer  was  called  as  a  wit 
ness.  When  he  came  to  be  sworn,  his  lordship 
said  to  him : 

“  Really,  witness,  when  you  have  to  appear 
before  this  court,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  be 
more  clean  and  decent  in  your  appearance.” 

“  Upon  my  life,”  said  tbe  witness,  “  if  your 
lordship  comes  to  that,  I'm  thinking  I'm '  every  ■ 
bit  as  well  dressed  as  your  lordship.”  , 

“  How  do  you  mean,  sir  ?”  said  his  lordship, 
angrily.  ' 

“Why,  faith,”  said  the  laborer,  “you  com* 
here  in  your  working-drem,  and  I'm  come  in 
mine.” 


CLEVER  CHILDREN. 

The  anxiety  to  make  clever  children  defeats 
itself ;  it  spoils  thousands  who  might  be  clever 
men.  Not  a  few,  and  those  the  most  promising 
—children,  for  example,  like  Hartley  Coleridge — 
require  to  be  positively  kept  back,  not  urged  on¬ 
ward.  In  his  pitiable  case,  it  was  not  tne  pre¬ 
dominance  of  fancy  in  his  childhood,  that  was 
unhealthy,  but  the  unboy  ish  consciousness  of  self. 
Games  at play  with  other  bo>yv  would  have  been 
far  better  for  him,  than  to  sit  listening  with  greedy 
ears  to  the  philosophers  Of  the  Likes. — North 
British  Emm.  by  VjOC  l€ 
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A  WORNISG  REVERIE. 
Two*  morning  In  a  southern  clime, 
Tho  eon  had  ri«n  bright, 

And  chaaed  away  with  eager  step 
The  gloomy  shade*  of  night. 

The  sombre  pall  was  now  diasolred — 
No  shades  still  yet  remained — 

The  golden  rays  of  July’s  sun 
Th*  advent  of  day  proclaimed. 

A  passing  breeae  now  gently  waves 
llnto  the  scene  of  morn, 

Where  flower*  bud  and  blossom  gay 
The  landscape  to  adorn. 

The  lily's  head  I*  Joyfblly 
Raised  from  It*  nightly  couch. 

Its  fresh  and  blooming  vigor  now 
Sweeb-emelling  odor*  vouch. 

A  fleecy  cloud  now  riwe*  from 
The  joyous  western  sky, 

And  pacing  on  with  rapid  strides, 

It  mounts,  then  sink*  to  die. 

Thus  are  our  human  hope*  consumed. 
Our  early  joys  thus  flow— 

We  rise,  we  mount,  we  grasp  the  prlee, 
And  then  we  sink  below. 


THE  FORTUNE  TELLER. 


BY  FRANCIS  A.  DURfYAOB. 


The  strange  story  I  am  about  to  relate  owes 
nothing  to  imagination  ;  it  is  told  in  a  German 
work  ( Intercssante  Anecdoten)  as  a  matter  of  ac¬ 
tual  history,  and  I  have  scarcely  altered  the  lan- 
guage,  without  seeking  to  change  a  feature  of 
the  narrative. 

In  the  spring  of  1788,  the  Baron  Conrad  von 
Araheion,  a  lieutenant  in  Czekler’s  hnssars, 
marched  from  Midos-Var,  in  Transylvania,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  oM  troops  and  reemits,  to 
join  his  regiment  encamped  in  the  environs  of 
Orsora,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  corjft  then 
operating  against  the  Turks.  They  halted  to 
rest  and  refresh  the  men  and  horses  at  a  small 
village,  not  far  from  the  lines  of  the  army.  After 
eating  the  best  supper  that  money  could  procure, 
the  barom  lighted  his  meerschaum  and  strolled 
forth  for  an  evening  walk.  Perceiving  an  nn- 
usual  crowd  about  one  of  the  bivonac  tires,  he 
drew  near  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  object 
of  attraction  was  a  tall,  swarthy,  dark-eyed  and 
black-haired  Bohemian  woman,  dressed  rather 
richly  in  a  sort  of  half  Oriental  costume,  who 
held  the  hand  of  a  scarred  and  gray-haired  vet¬ 
eran.  She  was  telling  his  fortune. 

"  Son  of  the  Danubo,"  said  she,  M  your  days 
are  numbered.  Fire  and  steel  have  spared  you 
thus  far — but  the  bullet  is  cast  that  will  cost  you 
• 


the  number  of  your  mess.  Ere  three  moons 
have  waxed  and  waned,  the  fiorse  and  his  rider 
will  have  parted  company." 

The  old  soldier  turned  away  from  the  proph¬ 
etess  with  a  blank  look. 

a  There  wont  be  many  of  our  troop  left,  lieu¬ 
tenant,"  said  an  old  hussar,  touching  his  cap  to 
the  baron,  “  if  the  woman  speaks  true.  She  has 
predicted  the  same  fate  to  half  a  dozen  of  us." 

‘'Who  is  she  ♦"  asked  the  baron. 

"A  vivandiere”  replied  the  hussar.  “  Faith  ! 
she  sells  good  wine  and  brandy  they  say — and 
gives  credit  sometimes,  on  good  security.  She 
never  loses,  I  fancy — and  then  she  turns  a  penny 
by  telling  fortunes." 

"  Who  comes  next  for  his  fortune !”  asked 
the  Bohemian,  glancing  her  brilliant,  snake-like 
eyes  round  the  assembly.  “  Who  craves  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  wise  Zela  V* 

“  That  do  I,  mistress,"  said  the  baron,  gaily, 
advancing  and  ungloving  his  hand.  "  I  have 
no  faith  in  your  forebodings,  though  my  fire- 
eaters  seem  so  daunted  by  them." 

The  fortune-teller  curiously  scanned  the  lines 
on  the  baron's  palm. 

K  The  twentieth  of  August !”  said  she. 

“  The  twentieth  of  August !"  repeated  the 
baron  ;  “  that's  wonderfully  explicit.  What  am 
I  to  make  of  that  ?  I  ask  you  for  my  fortune, 
and  you  reply — " 

“  The  twentieth  of  August !"  repeated  the 
fortune-teller,  dismissing  him  with  a  wave  of  her 
hand.  "I  tell  no  more  fortunes  to-night.  But 
forget  not  the  date — you  will  have  occasion  to 
I  remember  it." 

And  with  these  words  she  turned  into  a  tent 
where  her  merchandize  was  stored,  and  drew  the 
canvass  over  the  opening.  The  deep  voice  of  the 
sorceress,  her  striking  face,  figure,  and  manner, 
the  oracular  lAconism  and  mystery  of  her  reply, 
contributed  to  fix  her  words  on  the  count's  mem¬ 
ory,  and  mingling  with  his  prayers  that  night, 

"  the  twentieth  of  August "  seemed  whispered 
by  a  busy  demon. 

In  due  time  the  count  reached  the  army,  whose 
fatigue  and  dangers  he  shared.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  this  war  the  Turks  made  no  prisoners. 
Their  leaders  had  set  the  price  of  a  ducat  an 
each  head  brought  into  camp,  and  spahis  and 
janissaries  neglected  no  opportunity  of  earning 
it.  This  arrangement  was  fatal  to  the  Austrian 
outposts.  There  Was  scarcely  a  night  that  the 
Turks  did  not  come  in  superior  numbers  to  seek 
for  heads,  and  their  expeditions  were  conducted 
with  such  secrecy  and  promptitude  that  they 
rarely  failed,  and  often,  at  daybreak,  a  portion 
of  the  camp  ww  guarded  on Ijr  by  decapitated 
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trunks.  The  Prinoe  of  Cobonrg  concaved  the 
idea  of  sending  every  night  strong  pickets  of 
cavalry  outside  the  chain  of  videttea,  to  protect 
them.  These  pickets  consisted  of  from  one  So 
two  hundred  men;  but  the  Turkish  generals, 
irritated  at  seeing  their  men  disturbed  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  business  they  had  engaged 
in,  sent  detachments  yet  more  numerous  against 
the  infidel  pickets,  which  yielded  them  a  yet 
handsomer  per  capita  return.  The  picket  ser¬ 
vice,  therefore,  became  of  such  a  nature,  that 
when  a  man  was  detailed  for  it,  it  was  really 
worth  his  while  to  settle  his  little  accounts,  be¬ 
fore  setting  his  foot  in  the  stirrup. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  in  the  month  of 
August  A  few  skirmishes  had  not  changed  the 
position  of  the  army.  Eight  days  before  the 
twentieth,  our  friend  the  baron  was  favored  by  a  , 
visit  from  the  fbrtnne-teller.  He  had  frequently 
seen  her,  by  the  way,  and  purchased  provisions 
of  her,  mid  though  her  manner  was  strangely 
haughty  and  repeilant  at  first,  still  he  had  man¬ 
aged  to  overcome  her  reserve,  and  was  on  quite 
familiar  terms  with  her. 

“  What  now,  Zela  V*  was  his  salutation. 

“  I  come  on  *  begging  errand,'1  said  the  vivan- 
dieve.  “  You  are  rich  and  I  am  poor.1' 

“  Nonsense/'  said  the  baron.  “  My  sword  is 
my  only  fortune.  My  purse  is  as  light  as  my 
heart." 

Both  are  heavier  than  mine,"  replied  the 
fortune-teller.  “  You  can  give  me  a  trifle  in 
your  wilt" 

“  la  my  will  1  1  have  no  thoughts  of  mak¬ 
ing  it." 

“  You  should  do  so,"  said  the  Bohemian, 
gravely.  “  The  twentieth  of  August  is  near  at 
hand." 

“Ah  I  and  what  is  to  happen  on  the  twentieth 
of  August  1" 

“  You  are  destined  to  foil  on  that  day,— the 
stars  have  declared  it." 

“1  cheat  the  stars,  then,"  said  the  baron. 
“And  I  sha'n't  make  my  will.  You  talk  of  your 
poverty,  too.  Don't  I  know  you're  making  two 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  turning  your  money  every 
week,  my  good  woman  ?  Don't  talk  of  your 
poverty  to  me.  You  my  1  shall  be  slain  on  the 
twentieth  of  August,—!  maintain  the  contrary. 
Now  an  opinion,  is  worth  nothing  if  it  isn't  worth 
backing,  and  I'll  het  you  two  of  my  best  horses 
and  fifty  ducats  against  a  hamper  of  Tokay  wine, 
tkdt  I  shall  survive  the  twentieth  of  August*" 

“Agreed,"  saidthe  Bohemian.  w 

“  We'll  have  it  ip,  writing/'  exclaimed  the 
cow**;  sad  he  catted  in  foe  auditor  of  foe  regi - 
neat,  who  happened  to  ho. passing.  The  bet 


was  recorded,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  two 
Austrians,  while  the  Bohemian  looked  on  grave¬ 
ly,  and  then  withdrew,  with  a  stately  reverence. 

The  twentieth  of  August  came.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  an  engagement.  It  was  the 
turn  of  the  baron's  regiment  to  furnish  n  picket 
for  the  night ;  but  two  of  his  comrades  were  on 
duty  before  him,  and  the  b&rop  was  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  tent.  Evening  came — the  hones 
were  saddled,  the  hussars  mounted,  and  ready  to 
march,  when  the  regimental  surgeon  appeared 
on  the  ground. 

“What's  the  matter  1”  asked  the  baron. 

“  Your  friend.  Max,  who  was  detailed  for  the 
command,  has  been  takeo  dangerously  sick." 

“  Indeed !  then  Lieutenant  Arnold  takes  com¬ 
mand." 

“  He  has  just  been  apprised  of  it." 

Lieutenant  Arnold  hastily  dressed  himself, 
buckled  on  his  sabre,  and  prepared  to  mount 
But  no  sooner  was  he  in  the  saddle,  than  his 
hone,  though  ordinarily  perfectly  gentle  and 
steady,  began  to  rear  and  plunge  violently. 
Every  effort  to  calm  and  conquer  him  was  fruit¬ 
less,  and  he  wound  up  his  mad  acts  by  dinging 
his  rider  and  breaking  his. leg. 

“  It  is  your  turn  now,  baron,"  said  the  surgeon. 

“There  is  a  fatality  in  this/'  thought  the 
baron,  as  he  armed  himself.  “  That  caned 
fortune-teller  J"  And,  though  brave  as  steel,  it 
most  be  confessed  that  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  his  men  in  a 
frame  of  mind  far  different  from  his  ordinary 
mood. 

The  night  was  chill  and  starless.  The  baron 
commanded  eighty  men,  who  were  joined  by  a 
hundred  and  twenty  from  another  regiment, 
which  brought  the  complement  up  to  two  hun¬ 
dred,  all  told.  The  detachment  took  post  a 
thousand  paces  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the 
right  wing,  and  rested  on  a  marsh  filled  with 
very  tall  reeds.  There  were  no  sentinels  in  front, 
•but  not  a  man  left  his  saddle.  The  carbineers 
sat  with  their  pieces  unslung  at  full  cock,  and 
foe  hussars  with  drawn  sabres,  to  guard  against 
Surprise.  All  was  quiet  till  about  a  quarter  ef 
two  o'clock,  and  the  baron  was  hAgi  fining  to 
think  that  the  night  would  pass  over  without  an 
attack,  when  a  sudden  shout  of  “Allah!  il 
Allah !"  burst  on  the  silence,  and  in  one  minute 
all  the  horses  in  the  front  rank  were  hurled  to 
the  ground,  either  by  pistol  shots,  fired  at  point 
blank,  or  the  shock  of  seven  or  eight  hundred* 
Turkish  hone,  as  ^ 

“  Bending  to  battle 
O’er  each  high  paddle-bow;  / 

With  the pworaof  Axraei  f 

Tfaoj  swept  down  tfca  feu” 


i 
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On  their  side,  at  least  an  equal  number  fell* 
either  from  the  impetuosity  of  their  own  charge, 
or  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Austrian  carbines. 
But  they  kqew  the  ground ;  and  the  Austrians 
were  enveloped  and  out  to  pieces*  Sabre-strokes 
flew  thick  and  fast^- fire-arms  were  discharged 
at  random— it  was  almost  impossible  to  distin¬ 
guish  friend  from  foe.  The  baron  received  no 
fewer  than  eight  sabre-strokes  in  the  melee,  both , 
from  the  Turks  and  from  his  own  men;  his 
horse,  severely  wounded,  fell  with  him,  rolled 
over  on  his  right  leg  and  nailed  him  to  the  spot 
The  flashes  of  the  Turkish  pistols  lit  up  at  inter¬ 
vals  the  scene  of  strife  and  hutebexy. 

The  baron  raised  his  eye s,  and  saw  his  brave 
hussars  defending  .themselves  with  the  courage 
of  despair ;  but  the  ,Turk$y  drunk  with  opium, 
made  a  horrible  massacre. s  In  a  few, minutes 
not  a  single  Austrian  was  left  standing.  The 
victors  seized  on  the  few  horses  that  had  escaped 
unhurt,  first  plundered  the  dead  and  wounded, 
and  afterwards  began  to  put  off  their  hearts  and 
stow  them  away  in  sacks  they  had  brought  ex-, 
pressly  for  the  purpose.  The  barpn{s  situation 
was  by  no  means  an  .enviable  one.  In  Czekler's , 
oorps  they  almost  &U„knew  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage.  The  baron  beard  the  ruffians  encourage 
each  other  to  make  an  end  before  succor  arrived, 
and  not  to  leave  a  ducat  behind,  adding,  that 
there  ought  to  be  two  hundred.  He  knew  by 
this  that  they  were  perfectly  well  informed  as  to, 
the  strength  of  the  piobeftr  - 

While  balls  were  whistling  >  orethead,  the 
bar chr'®  horse  received  q  shot  which  caused  him 
to  make  a  convulsive  movement,  and  euahled  ] 
his  rider  to  extricate  his  leg.  He  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  throwing  hijnself,  if  possible,  into  the 
marsh,  and  thus  escaping  the  fate  of  hivcom- 
maad.  He  had  seen  several  of  hip  .mqp  who 
attempted  this  manoeuvre  .taken,  but  the  fire  had 
slackened  greatly  noi^  and  the  darkness  inspired 
him  with  hope.  Be.  had  only  twenty  pace#  to 
traverse,  but  there  wap  (he  danger  of  aipking. 
Still  he  sprang  over  men  and  horses,  qvgrtocmng 
more  than  one  Turk.  .  Anns  were  extended  to 
seize  him,  and  sabre-strokes  dealt  at  him*  bat  , 
his  good  stqr.  and  his  youthful  activity  enabled 
him  to  gain,  the  marsh.  At  first  he  sank  paly 
op  to  his  knees— he  toiled  on  a  Uttlo  farther,  end- 
then  stopped,  exhapste^  by  frtigpe.  He  heard 
one  Turk  exclaim,  “Ax*  Infidel  has  escaped!  , 
Let  us  seek  for  him.1'  j, father  vpices*^nswnre4*: 
“It  is  impossible  to  do  so  in  the  marsh."  After, ; 
this  a  dead  silence  eniqed.  .The  blood  he  had 
lost  caused  the  baron  to  fall  into  g  state  of jnsensiv 
bility  which  lasted  several  hoars.  When  he  came 
to  himself,  the  sun  was  high  uf  in  the  hehvehs. 


He  had  gunk  up  to  his  hips  in  the  mamh*  T  His.  • 
hair  stood  eiept  upon  his  heed,  when  hq  recalled 
the  fearful  images  of  the  past  eight,  apd  th#  . 

"  twentieth  of  August "  was  first  among  his  . 
thoughts.  He  counted  his  wounds,— -they,  were  ., 
eight  in  nnmber,  but  not  one  of  them  wea  dap-  , 
gerous.  They  prere  sabre- strokes  qn  breast, 
back  and  arms.  As  the  nights  were  very  fresh  r* 
in  that  region,  he  had  worn  his  fojrred  pelisse,  1 1 
And  its  thickness,  as  well  as  its  silk  lining,  had 
deadened  the  blows.,  §till  be  was,  in  4  very 
weak  condition.  He  listened  attentively,  The  , 
Turks  had  long  since  departed.  From  time  tax  , 
time  the  moans*  of  wounded  horses  were  .wafted  1 
to  him  from  the  field  of  battle,— as  for.hfr  men*  • 
the  Turks  bad  takeq  care  pf  thorn. 

The  baron  began  to  think  of  extricating  him-  ,< 

1  self  from  the  place  in  which  he  was,  but  he  waq 
I  so  much  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blqod,  that  it,  ' 
wait  a  whole  hour  before  he  stood  upoa  firiu  , 
ground.  Though  war  had  deadened  his  seusi* 
bility,  still,  alone  as  he  was,  it  was  po(  without  , 
a  sensation  of  fear;  that  be  emerged,  from  the,  .. 
reeds,  and  looked  cautiously  abouf  ,  He 
.advanced  slowly,  his  eyes  resting,  on.the  field  qf  - 
death ;  but  iyho  could  depict  his  fright,  whfln  be 
found  himself  suddenly,  seized  by  t^e  aim.  He, 
turned  and  beheld  a  gigantic.  Aynaut,  six  ffe^  , , 
high,  who  had  returned,  doubtless,  in  the  hope,  , 
.of  finding  something  valuable  to  reward  his  - 
trouble.  Never  was  hope  more  cruelly  deceived*  . 
Yet  the  baron  addressed  his  captor  in  the  Turk-  , 
ish  language. 

“  Take  my  watch,  my  money,  my  uniform, —  t , 
.  hut  spare  my  life !"  K 

“All  that  belongs  to  me,  and  your  head,  too  l”  , 
replied  the  savage  giant. 

.  And  with  that  he  unfastened  the  chin-strap  of. , 
the  bayon's  bpsspr  cap,  and  then  proceeded  tq 
■untie  his  cravat.  The  bgron  was  sinking  with  • 
weakness,  and  had  no  weapon.  At  the  slightest 
movement  of  resistance,  his  enemy  would  have 
sheathed  his,  broad  cutlass  in  his  bosom#.  Yet 
he  clung  to  tke  Arnant  by  the  waist,  and  contin-  . 
ned  to  implore  him,  while  he  was  baring  his  , 
throat, 

“  Take  pity  on  me.  My  family  is  rich.  Makq  . 
pie  your  prisoner— you  will  earn  a  large  ran¬ 
som." 

“I  should  hpve  to  wait  too  long  for  my 
money,"  replied  the  ruffian^  Only  hold  still 
,/or  me, to  cut."  And  hp  removed  the  baron's 
phirt-pin.  ,  „ 

Still  the  bayon  clung  to  him,  and  he  did  not  . 
seek  to  free  himself  from  the  clasp,  doubtless 
(accuse  lie  relied  upon  his  strength  and  his  * 
arins,  and  perhaps  /because  he  experienced  a 
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slight  emotion  of  pity,  though  not  strong  enongh 
to 'counterbalance  the  hope  of  a  da  cat. 

As  he  was  removing  the  pin,  Conrad  felt 
something  hard  In  hisf  belt,— It  was  an  iron  ham¬ 
mer.  He  kept  repeating  “Keep  quiet !*  and 
these  Were  doubtless  the  last  words  the  baron 
would  have  heard,  if  the  dread  of  a  death  so 
horrible  had -not  inspired  him  to  seize  upon  die 
hainmerJ  The  Arnant  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
He  was  already  holding  the  baron’s  head  in  one 
hand,  and  his  cutlass  in  the  other,  when  his  in¬ 
tended  victim  suddenly  jerked  himself  free,  and, 
without  losing  an  instant,  dealt  a  blow  with  all 
hiS  force  in  the  forekead  of  his  antagonist.  The 
hammer  was  heavy,  and  the  aim  sure.  The 
Araaut  reeled — the  baron  repeated  the  blow — 
he  went  down,  and  as  he  fell  his  cutlass  escaped 
his  grasp;  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
baton  seized  it,  and  plunged  it  several  times  into 
his  body.  Free  1— saved ! — the  soldier  ran  to 
th*  Austrian  outposts,  whose  arms  were  glitter¬ 
ing  in  the  motoring  sun,  that  had  never  seemed 
so  bright  and  glorious  to  him  before,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  camp.  The  soldiers  fled, 

.  as  from  a  ghost.  The  same  day  he  was  attacked 
by  a  raging  fever,  and  carried  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was  cured  of  his 
fever  and  his  wounds,  and  returned  1 6  the  army. 
On  his  arrival  the  Bohemian  gipsey  brought 
him  the  basket  of  Tokay  she  had  lost,  and  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  his  miraculous  escape  from 
death.  The  baron  learned  from  his  comrades 
that,  during  his  absence,  she  had  predicted  a 
great  many  occurrences,  all  of  which  had  come 
to  pass  exactly  as  she  had  foretold,  and  this  had 
brought  her  a  great  many  consultations  and 
numerous  bequests.  The  whole  affair  was  strange 
and  inexplicable,  and  shook  the  skepticism  of 
the  most  incredulous. 

In  the  meanwhile^  there  came  to  then*  from 
the  enemy’s  lines,  two  Servian  Christians,  who 
had  been  employed  in  the  baggage  train  of  the 
.  Turkish  army,  and  deserted  to  avoid  a  punish- 
with  which  they  had  been  threatened.  As 
noon  as  they  saw  the  Bohemian  prophetess,  they 
recognised  her,  and  declared  that  she  often  came 
■  4o  the  Turkish  camp  in  the  night,  to  render  an 
..account  of  the  movements  of  their  enemies. 
'This  surprised  the  Austrians  very  much,  for 
\  they  had  often  availed  themselves  of  this  wr> 

*  man’s  services,  and  had  admire^  the  dexterity 
with  which  she  had  executed  the  nipst  perilous  ' 

•  codunfasions.  But  the  deserters  persisted  in 
their  statement,  and  added  thgt  they  had  been 
present  bn  several  occasions^  when  this  woman 
wad  describing  the  Austrian  positions  to  the  ' 

'  Tofts,  unfolding  theijT  projects,  and  urging  them 


to  make  the  attacks  which  took  place.  A  Turk¬ 
ish  cipher  served  her  as  a  passport*  This  con¬ 
vincing  proof  was  found  upon  her,  and  she  was 
sentenced  to  die  as  a  spy. 

Before  her  execution,  the  baron  questioned 
her  about  the  fortune  she  had  predicted  to  him. 
She  confessed  that,  by  means  of  playing  the  spy 
to  both  parties,  she  had  often  learned  what  was 
undertaken  on  both  sides ;  that  those  who  secret¬ 
ly  consulted  her  about  their  horoscopes  had  con¬ 
fided  to  her  many  things,  and  that  she  -  also 
trusted  a  good  deal  to  guess  work.  As  to  what 
concerned  the  baron  particularly,  she  had  select¬ 
ed  him  as  a  striking  example,  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  fixing  the  fatal  period  a  long  while 
before  hand.  At  the  approach  of  the  time,  she 
bad  excited  the  enemy  to  make  an  attack  on 
tpe  post  of  his  regiment  On  the  twentieth  of 
August.  Her  relations  with  the  officer?  enabled 
her  tb  discover  that  there  were  two  on  the  list 
before  the  baron.  To  one  of  them  she  sold 
dragged  wine,  that  caused  hfs  sicknesB,  and 
getting  near  the  other  to  sell  him  something, 
just  as  be  had  mounted,  she  contrived  to  thrast 
a  piece  Of  burning  tinder  into  the  horse’s  nos¬ 
trils,  which  rendered  him  forions  and  unman¬ 
ageable.  This  was  the  whole  secret  of  her 
foreknowledge.  Her  punishment  was  the  hal¬ 
ter.  She  went  to  the  gallows  with  a  bold,  im¬ 
penitent,  and  defiant  air,  leaving  not  a  rela¬ 
tive  behind  her  to  moan  the  death  of  the  gipsey 

w-  _ _  t 

BEftBVtCIAL  EFFECTS  OF  80(0 KB. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Times  argues  in  favor 
of  the  Sanitary  efforts  of  smoke.  He  says  that 
sjnoke, befog  nothing  more  than  minute  flakes 
of  carbon  or  charcoal,  (he  carbon  in  such  a  state 
is  like  so  many  atoms  of  sponge,  ready  to  absorb 
any  of  She  lifodestroying  gases  with  which  it 
may  come  lit  contact.  In  aQ  the  busy  haunts  of 
men  the  surrounding  air  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rendered  pernicious  by  their  excretions,  from 
which  forcible  gaseous  matter  arises,  such  as 
phoephuretted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  oyaa- 
ogen  and 1  afomonracal  compounds,  well-known 
by  their  intolerable  odor.  Now,  the  blacks  of 
sipbke  (that  is,  the  carbon)^  absorb  and  retain 
these  foattets  tb  a  wonderM  extent!  Every 
huridred^rtoigiit  of  smdke  probably  absorbs  twen¬ 
ty  Hundred-Weight  of  the  poisonous  gases  em¬ 
anating  frfoh  the  sewen/  *tfd‘ foom  the  various 
works  where  animal  substances  are  folder  mani¬ 
pulation. 

I  /  '  ;  _  '  _  ’ 

Trifles  lighter ;  tiian  strawy  ar^  l^evprs  in  the 


Borrowing  trouble. 


.  ittR  LOVER’S  LAMEST.' 

0,  it  seenis  to  me  bat  yesternight 


When  the  lUn  were  brightly  gleemtng. 
And  the  pule  moon’s  00ft  and  silvery  light 
Was  so  mildly,  gently  beaming; 

And  para  heart*  deemed  that  an  angel’s  stifle 
Bat  globed  in  the  dome  above  them. 

To  tell  by  its  visaing  glance,  the  while, 

How  dear  was  its  Joy  to  love  them. 

And  nature  lovingly  ley  at  met, 

With  the  soft  light  o’er  k  glowing, 

While  the  night-deer  sought  Its  quiet  breast, 

A  fresher  lift  bestowing ; 

That  a  bdng  blight,  more  tadlant  hr 
Than  the  pearly  dew  of  even, 

Or  silvery  moon  and  gleaming  star, 

•  To  ay  eager  heart  wee  give*. 

And  joy  and  hope  came  clattering  there, 
like  softest  music  sfceeltbg, 

Wfthlm  the  charmed  ind  votrelses  air, 

A  holier  bliss  revealing. 

Yet  joy,  that  came  aa  the  flowers  in  vring, 
To-day  Us  rich  buds  unfolding, 

The  morrow  gave  bnt  a  withered  thing 
Vbr  the  stxWken  heart’a  ttaholdihg. 

But  the  sweetest  Joy  it  gave  to  me, 

And  the  hope  that  cheers  my  sorrow, 
Though  beaming  to-day  so  bright  and free, 
And  vanished  on  the  morrow— 

Will  memory,  in  mj  bMaoai  soul, 

With  that  holy  love-light  cherish ; 

For  never,  till  seasons  cease  to  roll, 

Can  the  lAst  one’s  image  perish. 


BORROWING  TROUBLE. 

BT  MBS.  8.  P.  DOffdgtlK, 

“  Thb  children  are  tery  late  this  aftemoonj” 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ashby,  as  she  suddenly  arose 
from  her  wdrk  and  looked  anxiously  from  the 
tjrfadow. 

4i  Only  ten  minutes  past  the  usual  time, 
Lucy/*  replied  her  sister,  to  whom  the  remark 
was  addressed. 

u  Bat  they  me  hot  in  sight,  Mary,  and  I  can 
she  for  a  tong  distance  in  the  direction  of  the 
school  boose.  1  hope  no  accident  has  befallen 
theth." 

"  No  danger  of  that,  Lucy.  It  Is  a  direct  road, 
and  Willie  is  a  brave  lad,  and  well  able  to  pro¬ 
tect  both  himself  and  his  sister.” 

“Still  there  ate  a  thousand  things  which 
might  happen  to  tbetn.  Willie  is  very  thought* 
less.  1  cannot  help  feeling  anxious  at  their 

Mrs.  Ashby  rtsuthed  her  sewing ;  but  it  was 
#tth  a  troubled  countenance,  and  in  a4few  mo¬ 
ments  She  again  threw  it  aside  and  returned  to 
her  station  at  the  window. 
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“  Twenty  minutes  past  the  tune,”  she  pres¬ 
ently  exclaimed.  “  This  will  nevpr  answer.  I 
must  go  to  meet  them,  Mary.”  f 

"You  are  not  well  enough,  Lucy.  Think 
how  ill  you  were  yesterday,  and  you  are  still 
feeble.  If  you  are  really  anxious  concerning 
the  children,  I  willgo  myself,  although  I  doubt 
not  they  will  be  here  directly.” 

“  Yon  do  not  know  a  mother’s  heart,  Mary. 
I  must  go  at  once.  They  may  have  been  rpn 
over  by  some  passing  vehicle.” 

This  idea,  although  an  exceedingly  improb¬ 
able  one,  seemed  like  reality  the  moment  it  en¬ 
tered  Mrs.  Ashby’s  imagination;  and  hastily 
throwing  on  her  bat  and  shawl,  she  walked  wijh 
rapid  steps  towards  the  school  house.  Contrary 
to  her  expectation,  she  did  not  meet  the  children 
on  the  way ;  bnt  as  she  came  in  sight  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  seminary  of  learning,  a  noisy  group  issued 
from  it,  among  whom  she  soon  recognized  her 
two  darlings.  They  came  bounding  toward  her 
with  joyful  shonts  of  welcome. 

“  And  why  were  you  kept  in  so  late  V*  asked 
the  relieved  mother/as  soon  as  her  voice  could 
be  heard. 

“  Mother,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,”  replied  Willie, 
“that  school  begins  an  hour  later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  than  it  did,  and  so  we  cannot  come  honpe 
so  early  as  we  used  to.  But  it  will  give  us  more 
time  to  eat  our  dinners,  and  I  shall  like  that 
better.” 

A  rapid  walk  of  half  a  mile  in  Mrs.  Ashby’s 
present  state  of  health,  was  quite  too  much  fpr 
her.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  re¬ 
traced  her  steps,  and  upon  reaching  home  she 
was  quite  unable  to  sit  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  .  •  -  y 

Sister  Mary  looked  concerned,  and  wished  she 
could  have  persuaded  her  to  have  remained  at 
home ;  and  her  husband  Was  evidently  disap¬ 
pointed  that  she  was  not  able  to  meet  lpim  at 
the  tea-table,  and  said,  with  some  vexation  of 
spirit,  that  he  “  wished  Lucy  would  give  up  bor¬ 
rowing  trouble.  It  would  come  fast  enough 
without  looking  for  it.”  But  Lucy  would  not 
give  it  up.  It  was  a  part  of  her  very  nature. 
Blessed  with  a  comfortable  j^pme,  a  kind  hus¬ 
band,  intelligent  and  well-disposed  children,  and 
being  herself  of  an  affectionate  and  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  there  seemed  nothing  wanting  to  ensure 
her  happiness. 

But  the  constant  inclination  to  borrow  trou¬ 
ble  was  a  dark  cloud  upon  her  dear  sky.  Per¬ 
haps  Mrs.  Ashby  had  not  read  the  fable  of  the 
pendulum,  or  if  she  had,  she  must  have  passed 
over  the  moral  with  little  attention,  as  we  our¬ 
selves  hate  too  4ane:^n  by-gone  days. 
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She  had  surely  never  learned  that  one  moment 
must  not  be  burdened  with  the  trials  of  the  next. 

1  The  Spirit  would  ofteri  fkint  from  anticipation  of 
the  duties,  the  labors,  the  trials  to  temper  and 
'  patience,  which  may  be  comprised  in  a  single 
day.  But  this  is  unjustly  laying  the  weight  of 
many  thousand  moments  upon  bhe.  “  One  mo* 
inent  comes  laden  with  Its  own  little  burdens, 
and  is  succeeded  by  another  no ‘heavier  than  the 
last ;  if  one  coOld  be  borne;  so  can  another  and 
another. 

But  as  we  have  said  above,  Mrs.  Ashby  lived 
not  in*  the  present,  but  in  the  future.  Trifles 
light  as  air, — imperceptible  to  human  vision, — 
magnified  themselves  in  the  distance,  and  awak¬ 
ened  dread  and  consternation.  Her  sister,  who 
had  resided  with  her  since  her  marriage,  was  of  a 
far  more  hopeful  and  joyous  temperament,  and 
her  cheerfulness  frequently  diffused  sunshine 
throughout  the  little  family,  when  bnt  For  her, 
all  would  have  been  wrapped  in  clouds. 

Let  ns  forget  the  restraints  of  ceremony,  and 
invite  ourselves  to  pass  a  social  day  with  Mrs. 

'  Ashby,  introducing  Ourselves  even  into  her 
sleeping  room  at  an  early  hour  one  bright  Sep¬ 
tember  morning.  The  blind  had  been  left  par¬ 
tially  open  the  evening  previous,  and  the  light 
Of  the  morning'  sun  streamed  somewhat  too 
brightly  into  the  pleasant  apartment. 

Awaking  suddenly  from  her  morning  dreams, 
Mrs.  Ashby  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay, 
and  shaking  her  sti^l  sleeping  husband,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  arouse  him  by  representations  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour. 

11  No  later  than  usual,  I  think,  Lucy,"  was  his 
quiet  reply,  as  he  proceeded  to  rise  in  a  very 
leisurely  manner. 

"  No  later  1  Why,  William,  do  you  not  see 
the  sun  ?  We  must  be  half  an  hour  behind  the 
time,  and  yon  know  yon  have  important  business 
to  attend  to  this  morning,  and  must  leave  early.” 

44  Very  true ;  but  I  think  we  are  in  time.  Look 
at  the  watch.” 

“  The  watch  has  run  down.  I  will  go  to  the 
!  clock  when  I  have  finished  dressing.  But  do 
hurry,  William,  for  I  assure  you  I  am  right.” 

Mrs.  Ashby'S*  toilet  ^aS  but  half  completed 
when  she  became  alarmed  lest  the  girl  should 
have  overslept  herself,  and  that  no  breakfast 
would  await  them. 

"  No  fear  of  that,”  replied  her  husband.  "Ann 
is  always  up  bright  and  early.  Breakfast  will 
be  on  the  table  the  moment  we  are  ready  for  it.” 

**  I  hope  so ;  but  It  is  wonderfully  still  down 
staffs.  And  sister  Mary,  can  she  be  sleeping 
still  1  She  generally  comes  to  assist  me  with 
the  children,  but  they  are  not  awake  yet.” 


“  All  of  which  prcjye*  ttyaf  J  am  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  no  later  than  usual,”  remarked 
Mr.  Ashby,  smHfogly. 

“  We  shall  see.  You  had  better  lose  np  time,” 
was  the  reply.  , 

Before  Mrs.  Ashby  was  quite  dressed,  one  of 
the  younger  children  awoke  and  claimed  her  at¬ 
tention,  and  she  could  not  Tun  down  to  look  at 
the  clock  as  6he  had  intended.  For  the  next 
half  hour  she  waa  constantly  employed,  and  con¬ 
stantly  in  a  state  of  nervous  agitation  lest  they 
were  too  late.  At  the  end  of  that  time  her  sis¬ 
ter  tapped  at  the  door,  and  obeyed  the  summons 
to  “  come  in.” 

u  The  children  dressed  already  1”  exclaimed 
she.  You  are  smart  this  morning,  Lucy.  Only 
half-past  six  yet.” 

“  Only  half-past  six  L  And  I  have  hurried  my 
life  out  for  nothing.  William  wanted  to  have 
breakfast  at  seven,  precisely,  and  I  wa$  so  afraid 
we  should  be  late.  I  declare  I  am  all  in  a 
tremble.”. 

“  Lie  down  then  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will 
take  the  babies  down  stairs.” 

“  0,  no,  I  must  see  if  Willie  and  Clara  are 
ready.  I  neglected  to  attend  to  their  morning 
lessons  yesterday  afternoon,  and  1  fear  they  will 
not  be  prepared  for  sehool.” 

“  I  saw  the  children  studying  while  yon  were 
engaged  with  your  company,”  replied  her  sister, 
as  she  left  the  room  with  the  little  ones. 

“  It  does  not  do  much  good  for  them  to  study 
unless  they  have  some  One  to  direct  them,” 
thought  Mrs.  Ashby,  as  she  passed  hastily  to 
Willie’s  room.  “  I  do  hope  they  will  not  lose, 
their  places  in  the  class.” 

Willie’s  bed  was  vacant,  and  pleasant  voices 
were  heard  in  the  garden.  The  mother  peeped 
from  the  open  window,  and  was  re-assured  as 
she  saw  him  seated  by  his  sister’s  side  in  the  lit¬ 
tle  arbor  with  his  book  in  his  hand. 

"  They  are  good  children,”  she  said  to  herself. 
The  thought  was  a  comforting  one ;  but  new 
anxieties  were  awakened  by  a  glance  into  the 
kitchen.  Ann  was  just  slicing  the  ham. 

“Ham  not  boiled  yet!  Why,  Ann,  did  I 
not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Ashby  wanted  his  break¬ 
fast  earlier  than  qsnal  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  You  bade  me  have  it  ready  at 
seven  o’clock.  (  It  wants  a  quarter  yet.” 

“  You  will  be  late,  Ann.” 

“  Not  a  minute,  ma’am.  Trust  me  for  that.” 

Precisely  as  the  clock  struck  appeared  the 
nicely  boiled  ham  and  . the  dish  of  smoking  bom- 
miny,  and  the  family  gathered  around  the  table. 
Nothing  had  gone  wrong.  All  was  as  it  should 

be.  And  yet  poor  Mrs.  Ashby  was  actually  up- 
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fitted  for  the  duties  Of  die  day*  by  the  nervous 
anxiety  which  she  had  indulged,  lest  they  should 
not  be  punctual  to  the  appointed  hour.  A  cloud 
was  upon  the  brow  Which  should  have  worn  the 
serene  cheerfulness  of  a  happy  with  and  mother, 
and  erd  the  meal  was  ended,  it  had  spread  itself 
more  or  less  over  the  little  circle,  and  a  gloom, 
for  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  account, 
was  ffelt  by  all.  Breakfast  over,  lessons  well  re- 
cited,  and*  children  sent  to  school,  Sirs.  Ashby 
with  a  mind  much  relieved,  took  her  accustomed 
i  seal  in  the  tfursery ;  and  while  busy  with  her 
needle,  superintended  the  sports  of  the  two  little 
ones  who  remained  at  home. 

Her  sister  Joined  her  after  performing  some 
domestic  duties  which  devolved  upon  her. 

For  a  while  all  was  cheerfulness  and  content¬ 
ment  ;  bnt  anxiety  was  soon  awakened  by  the 
flushed  countenance  of  the  youngest  child,  as 
she  came  to  her  mother's  side,  and  said,  appeal¬ 
ingly,  “  Put  away  work,  mama,  and  take  little 
Manny:  Sick,  mama,  sick." 

“  My  darling  child,"  exclaimed  the  alarmed 
mother,  as  she  hastily  took  the  little  one'  in  her 
aims.  14  What  can  be  the  matter  with  her, 
Mary  ?  See  how  feverish  she  lboks.” 

44  Her  fece  is  flushed,  but  her  6kin  is  cool,” 
replied  her  sister.  “I  do  not  believe  she  is 
much  sick.  She  has  been  runniqg  and  jumping 
too  long  while  we  were  busy  talking,  and  now 
she  needs  rest.” 

"But  I  am  afraid  of  scarlet  fever,  Mary. 
There  have  been  two  cases  in  the  neighborhood 
lately.  It  is  a  dreadful  disease,”  and  Mrs.  Ash¬ 
by  shuddered  as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  already  be¬ 
held  her  child  a  victim  to  It. 

44  Bo  not  think  of  it,  Lucy.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  that  complaint.  Your  ag¬ 
itation  distresses  the  child.  Be  calm,  and  she 
will  soon  fell  asleep.” 

Mrs.  Ashby  made  an  effort  to  fellow  her  sis¬ 
ter's  advice,  and  the  little  pet  was  soon  sleeping 
quietly  in  her  cradle.  The  red  spot  had  faded 
from  her  cheek,  hut  even  this  could  not  allay  the 
fears  which  had  been  awakened. 

Every  few  moments  the  mother  would  bend 
anxiously  over  her,  feel  of  her  pulse,  listen  to 
her  breathing,  and  endeavor  to  detect  any  symp¬ 
toms  of  approaching  disease. 

In  vain  her  sister  endeavored  to  re- assure  her. 
It  was  not  till  the  little  slumberer  awoke,  appa¬ 
rently  in  perfect  health,  that  the  sunshine  of 
the  spirit  was  restored,  and  then,  alas,  it  was  too 
quickly  obscured  ty  clouds. 

Mr.  Ashby  was  late  at  dinner.  This  was  in 
itself  a  most  alarming  and  unusual  occurrence, 
fer  he  was  the  most  punctual  of  men ;  bnt  when  to 
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thls%a»  fcdded  the  fact'  ifcat  he  gave  he  reason^ for 
his  detention,  and  appeared  thoughtful  and  ab¬ 
stracted  during  the  whole  meal,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  that  a  thousand  fears  were  awakened  in  the 
mind  of  his  poor  wife.  Previous  to  his  arrival, 
she  had  pictured  to  herself  pressing  difficulties 
in  his  business,  sudden  illness,  and  other  tin 
lucky  occurrences,  which  served  to  torment  her 
excited  imagination.  In  answer  to  her  anxious 
inquiries,  he  had  assured  her  that  he  was  quite 
well, — that  nothing  unpleasant  had  happened, 
and  so  forth  and  so  forth ;  but  after  he  had 
again  left  the  house,  the  remembrance  of  hie 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  peculiar  manner  was 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  bet*  apprehensions,  es¬ 
pecially  when  she  recalled  a  whispered  request 
at  parting,  that  she  would  put  thei  children;  to 
bed  in  good  season,  as  he  wished  to  have  a  little 
quiet  talk  with  her  in  the  evening. 

It  was  very  evident  that  soihething  unusual 
had  taken  place^and  in  order  to  fortify  her  mind 
for  the  worst,  Mrs.  Ashby  gave  ftill  scope  to  her 
imagination,  and  prepared  .herself  to  meet  with 
the  most  unheard  of  misfortunes.  They  had 
never  been  wealthy,  hut  her  husband’s  business 
had  ensured  every  comfort,  and  of  late  it  had 
seemed  to  he  increasing ;  hut  now  she  doubted 
not  that  poverty  in  its  sternest  form  awaited 
them. 

From  the  contemplation  of  a  vivid  picture  of 
want  and  misery,  she  Was  aroused  by  the  en¬ 
trance  of  her  sister  with  her  hat  and  shawl  on, 
evidently  prepared  for  a  walk. 

44  Not  ready  yet,  Lucy !  Bid  you  not  tell  me 
to  he  prepared  to  go  with  you  at  four  o’clock  V* 

44  To  go  where,  Mary  ?” 

"Why  to  order  your  new  hat,  to  he  sure. 
Bid  we  not  talk  It  all  over  this  morning  ?  Bnt 
what  is  the  matter,  Lucy  1  You  have  been  weep¬ 
ing.  Are  you  Hit” 

44  Not  seriously,”  was  the  evasive  reply,  for 
Mrs.  Ashby  shrunk  a  little  from  the  clearer  light 
of  her  sister's  mind.  44  But  I  have  changed  my 
plans  about  the  hat,  Mary.  The  one  I  wore 
last  spring  will  answer  very  well  for  this  fall.” 

44  Why  Lncy !  Bid  you  not  tell  me  that  Wil¬ 
liam  disliked  it  very  much,  and  had  particularly 
requested  you  to  purchase  another  ?” 

44  Circumstances  have  changed  since  then,  and 
I  doubt  not  he  will  be  quite  contented  to  see  me 
wear  the  old  hat.  There  are  many  who  would 
be  thankful  to  have  one  as  good.’* 

44  Undoubtedly,  and  you  told  me  this  morning 
that  you  intended  bestowing  it  upoH  poor  Mrs. 
Walton,  who  I  am  sure  would  bless  you  for  your 
kindness.” 

44 1  muj^(  bqjpgt  generous,  Mary. 
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Ton  wilj  know  all  in  lime.  Let  at  sty  no  more 
about  it/'  and  with  an  effort  at  calmness  which 
ended  in  a  flood  of  tears,  Mrs.  Ashby  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

But  the  arms  of  her  sister  were  twined  around 
her,  and  her  affectionate  sympathy  soon  drew 
from  her  the  cause  of  her  grief..  It  mattered  not 
to  the  kind  hearted  Mary  that  her  sister's  fears 
werp  imaginary,  and  her  tears  uncalled  for.  It 
was  enough  for  her  to  know  that  Lucy  was  in 
trouble,  and  she  endeavored  to  soothe  her  as  ten¬ 
derly  as  if  she  had  been  a  petted  ohild. 

Fast  experience  had  tanght  her  that  it  was 
useless  to  reason  with  her  or  endeavor  to  con¬ 
vince  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehen¬ 
sion.  Opposition  only  served  to  render  her 
more  positive,  and  her  sister  therefore  wisely 
sought,  as  soon  as  composure  was  restored,  to 
direct  her  thoughts  into  another  channel. 

“I  think  I  will  call  on  that  poor  woman 
whose  case  was  brought  up  before  onr  benevolent 
society,  this  afternoon.  Wilf  you  go  witn  me, 
Lucy?  Do,  it  will  make  you  feel  better. 
There  is  nothing  like  forgetting  our  own  griefs 
in  ministering  to  those  of  others." 

“  If  you  really  think  I  ought  to  go,  Mary,  I 
will  make  the  effort,  but  1  should  prefer  remain¬ 
ing  at  home." 

“  You  had  much  better  go.  We  will  be  home 
before  the  older  children  return  from  school,  and 
Ann  is  at  leisure  to  poind  the  little  ones.  Come, 
get  your  hat  and  shawl." 

The  fresh  air,  a  pleasant  walk,  and  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  her  sister,  had  in  a  degree  dissipated 
the  melancholy  fancies  in  which  Lucy  had  in¬ 
dulged,  ere  they  reached  the  humble  abode  to 
which  their  steps  were  directed,  and  her  mind 
being  less  engrossed  with  her  own  sorrows,  she 
was  better  prepared  to  sympathize  with  the  scene 
before  her.  Their  knock  at  the  door  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  of  six  or  sev¬ 
en  years,  who  invited  them  to  walk  in,  for 
“  mother  was  busy  and  could  not  come  to  the 
door."  * 

Upon  entering,  they  found  the  mother  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  cot  upon  which  lay  a  man  hardly  past 
the  prime  of  life.  He  appeared  to  be  in  great 
bodily  pain,  and  his  wife  was  endeavoring  to  do 
what  she  could  for  his  relief.  Two  children 
younger  than  the  little  girl  -who  had  admitted 
them,  were  playing  around  the, floor. 

“  Your  husband  has  met  with  a  sad  accident," 
remarked  Mrs.  Ashby,  as  she  approached  the 
bed. 

"  He  has  indeed,  ma'am,"  replied  the  woman, 
looking  up  and  curtseying  to  her  visitors ;  “  but 
we  hate  reason  to  be  thankful  that  his  life  is 


spared.  He  is  in  great  pain  this  afternoon,  but 
the  doctor  said  we  must  expect  this." 

"How  did  he  meet  with  this  misfortune?" 
asked  Mary,  advancing  to  her  sister's  side,  and 
looking  compassionately  at  the  face  of  the  poor 
sufferer.  k 

“  He  is  a  bank-digger,  ma'am,  and  while  busy 
at  his  work  three  days  since,  the  earth  caved  in, 
and  a  large  mass  of  stones  and  rabbish  fell  upon 
him.  One  leg  is  broken,  and  his  whole  body  is 
dreadfully  cut  and  bruised.  But,  thank  God,  die 
doctor  says  he  will  do  well.  He  is  strong  and 
healthy  and  can  bear  a  great  deal." 

“  Did  yon  depend  entirely  upon  his  daily  la¬ 
bor  for  support,  my  good  woman ;  or  have  you 
something  laid  by  which  will  help  you  now  that 
ho  is  ill  ?'' 

“  Not  a  cent,  ma’am. .  John  is  a  sober,  indus¬ 
trious  man,  and  as  kind  a  husband  and  father  as 
ever  lived  in  the  world.  But  we  have  seen  hard 
times,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness, 
which  has  hindered  our  laying  by  anything  for 
a  cloudy  day.  But  God  will  provide.  And  is 
it  not*  great  blessing  that  there  are  yet  many 
weeks  before  the  cold  weather?  He  will  be  on 
his  feet  again  before  then.  And  an  soon  as  he 
is  a  little  better,  so  that  I  can  leave  him  with  the 
children,  I  can  find  a  bit  pf  work  for  myself 
which  will  keep  the  food  in  our  mouths." 

“  I  am  glad  that  you  can  look  on  the  bright 
side,"  said  Mk.  Ashby,  thoughtfully.  “  But  it 
may  be  many  weeks  before  your  husband  gets 
about  again,  and  even  then  he  may  be  a  cripple." 

“  No  fear  of  that,  I  trust,  ma'am.  I  always 
try  to  )ook  up  when  misfortunes  come  upon  us. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  get  along ;  and  besides,  it 
seems  like  distrusting  Providence  to  be  too  anx¬ 
ious  and  fretful  like.  We  must  do  the  best  we 
can  to  help  ourselves,  and  then  be  content  with 
what  comes." 

“  Your  ease  has  been  brought  before  the  be¬ 
nevolent  society,  and  something  will  no  doubt  be 
done  for  your  relief." 

“  A  great  deal  has  been  done  already,  ma’am. 
The  doctor  has  offered  his  services  free  of 
charge,  and  several  kind  ladies  have  sent  pro¬ 
visions  of  different  kinds,  which  will  last  us  two 
weeks,  and  by  that  time  things  may  look  bright¬ 
er,  and  I  may  get  out  to  work." 

“  We  will  hope  so,  at  least,"  said  Mary,  oom- 
ing  to  her  sister’s  relief,  for  Mrs.  Ashby  was  al¬ 
most  overpowered  by  the  determined  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  the  woman,  which  formed  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  her  own  anxious  temperament. 

Placing  a  dollar  in  her  hand,  and  promising 
to  see  her  again  soon,  the  sisters  left  the  cottage. 

At  the  door  they  stopped  to  speak  to  the  chil- 
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dren,  who  ifa**plhyfaW  happflyVitli  some  little 
blocks  which  they  hud  collected  from  a  new 
building  near  pa  them, 

“  Yon.  must  be  good  children,  now  your  father 
is  so  ill*  said  Mrs,  Ashby,  patting  the  curly 
head  of  the  youngest.  “Are  you  not  vety  sorry 
he  is  hurt?” 

“Weave  very  ssrry  and  aery  glad," replied 
the  eldest  girl,  looking  up  with  a  smile.  “  Moth¬ 
er.  says  We  must  be  very  glad  that  he  was  not 
killed,  and  we  are  very  sorry  that  he  is  sick,  and 
we  will  try  to  be  *oed." 

“  That  it  right,"  was  the  reply  as  the  ladles 
passed  on. 

“  A  good  lesfon  for  me,  I  suppose  you  think, 
Mary,"  said  Mrs.  Ashby  with  a  half  entile,  after 
tbeyhad  walked  some  distance  in  silence. 

“  A  good  lesson  for  us  all,  Lucy,  if  you  mean 
the  cheerful  faith  of  that  poor  woman,  finch  a 
spirit  is  of  mare  value  than  earthly  riches.* 

‘  “It  is,  indeed.  Would  that  I  possessed  it. 
But  it  is  impossible.  .  It  is  a  part  of  pay  very 
nature  to  he  noxious  and  apprehensive  of  ap¬ 
proaching  lib  * 

“  And  yet  it  is  possible  to  overcome  this  weak¬ 
ness,  my  dear  sister.  For  the  sake  of  your  hus¬ 
band  and  children  will  you  not  try  1  Howimsay 
.sad  hours  you  pass  from  the  indulgence  of  vain 
fears  which  are  never  realized.  To-day,  for  In¬ 
stance,  yon  have  been  miserable.11 

“And  perhaps  with  some  cause,  Mary. 
You  must  not  think  all  my  foam  imaginary  un¬ 
til  William  returns  to  call  them  so." 

“  I  am  willing  to  await  his  criming,  provided 
you  Will  promise  that  if  that  apprehension  proves 
groundless,  you  will  never  again  make  yourself 
unhappy  by  endeavoring  to  peep  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  is  very  wneiy  a  closed  book  to  us 
poor  mortals." 

“  I  will  make  no  rash  promises,  Mary ;  but  I 
will  confess  to  you  that  new  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings  have  been  awakened  this  afternoon  which 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  I  am  weU  aware  that 
n^y  happiness  and  that  of  my  family  is  often  im¬ 
paired  by  this  defeel  in  my  character;  but  I  feel 
no  strength  to  struggle  against  it* 

“  We  mnst  look  to  the  source  Of  all  strength, 
dear  sister.  We  are  nothing  but  weaknwp  in 
ourselves.  .  Bn^  see,  there  are  the.  children  earn¬ 
ing  to  meet  us,— Willie  and  Clave  and  babies 
nud  all.  It  is  later  than  I  thought." 

An  early  supper  was  soon  prepared  that  the 
children  might  have  their  usual  evening  frolic, 
and  get  to  vest  a  little  before  their  customary 
hour. 

Mrs.  Ashby  had  not  forgotten  her  new-born 
resolutions,  and  yet  she  ooold  not  but  express 


•  it® 

acme  anatfety  inspecting  her  eldest  hojr,  little 
Wfflie.  .  *  ' 

“  Oify  think,  Mai *y,  he  it  not  asleep  yet,* she 
exclaimed,  as  she  returned  from  a  fourth  visit  to 
Ms  room.  “And  he  is  very  restless.  Bo  you 
think  he  is  ffl?" 

Her  sister  replied  by  pointing  smilingly  to  the 
clock.  # 

“  It  still  wanttr  half  an  hour  of  Willie's  bed 
time.  No  wonder  that  he  is  testless  ahd 
wakefW."  :  1 

“Very  trnri.  L never  thought  of  that, "Whs 
’  the  Unusually  cfaeeriul  reply ;  and  with  a  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  Mrs.  Ashby  actually  Waited  tnofcil 
five  minutes  after  the  half  hour  had  expired  be¬ 
fore  she  again  went  to  Willie's  room.  To  her 
great  relief  he  Was  sleeping  quietly. 

As  she  descended  the  stairs,  her  husband's 
step  was  heard  In  the  hall,  fihe  sprang  forward 
to  meet  Mm,  with  aU  her  apprehensions  of  im¬ 
pending  fllturiring  vividly  to  her  mind. 

He  greeted  her  in  Us  usual  quiet  affectionate 
manner. 

“Children  all  asleep,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
entered  the  sitting  room.  “That  is  well.  I  will 
have  way  frdk  with  thorn  in  the  morning.  And 
where  is  Mary  1" 

“  Gone  to  her  room,  I  think.  I  left  her  btte 
'  a  short  tfcnri  since." 

<*WhH,  give  me  my  tea,  Lucy,  and  sit  down 
by  my  side  While  I  tefl  you  a  bit  of  good  news." 

M  Gdod  neWs,  William  t  You  me  trf&ngwith 

me.” 

“  Aosumdty  not  Bid  yon  ever  knriw  me 
guihyof  sneha  ptooMding?  Why  should  I  not 
have  good  news  to  tell  you?" 

“But  yeu  looked-  so  grave  sad  thoughtftil,and 
were  altogether  So  Unlike  yourself,  that  I  feauud 
some  misfortune  had  befatlea  us." 

-  “  And  have  been  borrowing  trouble  all  foe  af¬ 
ternoon  as  usual. '  Forgive  me,  Lucy,  but  1  real¬ 
ly  wish  you  would  not  do  so." 

“1  will  try  to  do  better,  William .  But  tell  me 
the  good  news." 

You  remember  my  little  speculation  in  those 
western  lands.  It  has  turned  out  better  than  I 
could  bare  imagined,  and  will  Wing  me  in  ten 
1  or  fifteen  thousand,  dear  profit." 

“  Ten  or  fifteen  thousand  t  Why  William." 

“It  if  true;  but  this  is  not  the  best  of  it.  Ike 
old  homestead  of  yonr'fetlter's,  which  you  have 
sorrowed  foo*  long,  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  bar- 
gain,  andtf  you  stM  desire  it  I  will  purchase  It 
for  you  to-morrow." 

“If  I  desire  itl  My  driar  husband,  ft  would 
stake  tae  perfoettv  happy.  But  can  this  be  pos¬ 
sible  ?  it  seems  like  a  dream." 
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“  No  dream  at  all,  Lucy.^  You  may  consider 
the  thing  as  settled,  for  I  have  the  refusal  of  the 
old  place  till  to-morrow.  X  went  round  there  at 
dinner' time,  which  caused  me  to  be  a  little  late." 

“And  I  fancied  there  .was  some  great  trouble 
in  your  business,  and  that  we  were  to  be  reduced 
to  actual  want/1 

“Never  mind  that  now.  Only  promise  me 
that  all  these  fancies  shall  be  left  behind  when  we 
i  remove  to  our  new  home.  Let  this,  be  an  era  in 
our  lives,  and  one  of  the  distinguishing  events 
i^att  be  a  firm  resolution  from  my  dear  wife  that 
.  she  will  have  no  troubles  but  what  are  real.  Af¬ 
flictions  will  come  and  strength  to  bear  them 
will  come  also;  but  it  is  worse  than  useless  to' 
mar  our  happiness  by  imaginary  .ills.” 

“  It  is  indeed,  William,  and  I  will  endeavor  to 
get  the  better  of  this  folly.  Bat  where  is  sister 
Mary  !  She  must  share  in  our  joy.” 

“  Sere  is  sister  Mary,”  was  the  reply,  is  her 
sister  entered  at  the  next  moment.  “But  did  yon 
•peak  of  sharing  your  joy,  Lucy?  And  how 
happy  you  look.  What  has  become  of  the 
lulnre?” 

“  It  has  vanished  with  the  rest  of  my  train  of 
misfortunes,  Mary;  and  in  its  place  has  come 
such  unlooked-for  happiness.  You  cannot  guess 
in  a  month.” 

But  something  in  sister  Mary's  face  told  that 
she  did  not  need  to  guess.  A  whisper  from  her 
brother-in-law,  .at  noon,  had  told  her  at  least  a 
part  of  the  secret,  but  he  had  charged  her  to 
keep  it  until  evening. 

’  “  And  why,  William,”  asked  Lucy  somewhat 
reproachfully,  “why  could  you  not  have  saved 
me  those  anxious  hours  t” 

“  Yon  must  forgive  me,  dear  Lucy.  The-  les- 
’  mm  was  for  your  own  good.  .  I  saw  the  state  of 
mind  in  which  yon  were  indulging,,  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  wait  until  evening,  and  let  you  see  how 
for  away  such  uncalled  for  fears  would  lead  you. 
Am  I  forgiven  ?” 

“I  deserved  the  lesson,  end  I  cannot  reproach 
.  yon,  William.  And  I  suppose  I  most  forgive 
sister  Mary,  also,  although  one  word  from  her 
could  have  tunned  my  sorrow  into  joy.” 

“It  shall  all  he  joy  now,  dear  Lucy.  The 
words  were  several  times 'upon  my  lips,  but  I 
frit  that  I  ought  not  to  interfere  with  a  course 
which  William  saw  to  be  right,  but  did  my  best 
to  comfort  you  in  other  ways.” 

“  And  succeeded  very  well,  my  sister.  The 
lesson  at  the  cottage  was  a  good  one,  and  well 
prepared  my  mind  for  this.  Henceforth  I  will 
endeavor  never  to  borrow  trouble,  hot  ever  to 
hear  in  mind  that,  *  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof/" 


Nothing  items  so  aimless,  and  simple  as  a  hen. 
She  usually  goes  about  in  a  vague  and  straggling 
manner,  articulating  to  herself  cacophonous  re¬ 
marks  upon  various  topics.  The  greatest  event 
in  a  hen's  life  is  compound,  being  made  up  of 
an  egg  and  a  cackle.  .  Then  only  she  shows  en¬ 
thusiasm,  when  she  descends  from  the  nest  of 
duty  and  'proclaims  her  achievement.  If  you 
chase  her,  shp  rods  cackling;  if  von  pelt  her 
with  stones,  she .  screams  through  the  air  all 
abroad  till  the  impulse  has  run  out,  and  then  she 
subsides  quietly  into  a  silly  gadding  hen.  Now 
and  then  an  eccentric  hen  may  be  found,  step¬ 
ping  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  hen-propriety. 
One  such  had  persisted  in  laying  her  daily  eggs 
in  the  house.  She  would  steal  noiselessly  in  at 
the  open  door,  walk  up  stajrs  and  leave  a  plump 
egg  upon  the  children's  bed.  The  next  day  dm 
would  honor  the  sofa.  On' one  occasion  she  se¬ 
lected  my  writing-table;  scratched  my  papers 
about,  and  left  her  card,  that  I  might  not  blame 
the  children  or  servants  for  scratching  my  man¬ 
uscripts.  Her  detettmuatien  was  amusing.  One 
Sabbath  morning  we  drove  her  from  the  seooud 
story  window,  then  again  from  oar  front  hall,  hi 
a  few  minutes  she  was  heard  .behind  the  house, 
and  on  looking  out  the  window,  she  was  just  dis¬ 
appearing  Into  the  bed-room  window  on  the 
ground  floor  1  Word  was  given, -hut  before  any 
ope  could  reach  the  place,  she  had  bolted  out  of 
the  window  with  a  victorious  cackle,  and  her  white 
warm  egg  lay  upon  the  lonnge.  I  proposed  to 
open  the  pantry  window,  set  the  egg-dish  within 
her  reach,  and  let  her  put  them  otp  herself  fast 
those  in  authority  would  not  permit  such  a  devi¬ 
ation  from  ^propriety.  Such  a  breed  of  hens 
would  never  be  popular  with  the  boys.  It  woold 
spoil  that  glorious  sport  of  hasting  hen's  nests. 
—H.  W.  Backer. 


TO  CURE  A  FELON. 

A  felon  generally  appears  on  the  cud  of  the 
fingers  and  thumbs it  is  extremely  painful  for 
weeks  and  sometimes  months,  and  m  most  esses 
cripples  or  disfigures  the  finger  or  thumb  that 
foils  a  victim  to  it,  Bui  it  can  be  easily  cured  if 
attended  to  in  time.  As  soon  as  the  pain  is  felt, 
take  the  thin  white  skin  of  an  egg,  which  is 
found  inside  of  the  shell ‘  put  it  aronnd  the  end . 
of  the  finger  or  thumb  affected,  keep  it  thereun¬ 
til  foe  pain  subsides.  As  soon  as  the  skin  be¬ 
comes  dry  it  will  be  very  painful,  and  likely  to 
continue  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  be  not 
alarmed.  If  it  grows  painful,  bear  it ;  it  will  be 
of  short  duration,  compared  to  what  foe  disease 
would  be.  A  cure  will  be  certain. 


cheap  Light. 

With  respect  to  the  electric  ligh^  foe  problem 
seems  to  be  solved  at  Paris.  We  mentioned  a 
short  time  since  that  it  was  in  use  to  illuminate 
foe  works  of  foe  Napoleon  docks,  which  were 
carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day;  and  the 
apparatus  was  so  complete,  that  for  four  months 
tne  fight  has*  been  steadily  burning.  Economy 
is  not  its  least  recommendation,  for  foe  cost  per 
night  has  not  been  more  than  thirty-eight  francs, 
which,  as  800  men  are  employed,  gives  four  and 
a  half  centimes,  less  than  a  half-penny  per  man. 
^€hmtkm*  JoiarmU  fir  August. 
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WE  *»—  THEE. 

f  1  #*  ****  *'  *'  °?*m' 

h  WVmlaB  thee8*dly,  brother  dear, 

*  '  ‘  *W>  never  c&d  forget  thee — never  ; 

4hjr  kiaane  aft  eaita  the  petting  tear*  ' 

,  ,  ;  >£***  herd  eneh  ties  at  non  to  sever. 

And  now  we're  left  a  broken  handy 

'  Our  home  is  lonely  without  thee ; 

‘  We  may  not  clasp  onr  Willinm’s  hand, 

t*  Hie  happy  smile  no  more  may  see. 

15^at  loving  heart  U  oold  and  still, 

Our  mother  mourns  her  darling  gone j 

1  'Vet  feels  It  was  the  Saviour's  will, 

* 1  Who  called  him  hence  tn  life's  young  morn. 

We  miss  thee.  Oft  we  seem  to  hear 
.  {  Thy  feot&lT  as  In  days  gone  by, 

And  gentle  voice  in  words,  of  cheer ; 

We  could  but  mourn  that  thou  didst  die ! 

We  miss  thee  sadly ;  yet  we  know 
Thy  soul  still  lives,  Ibrever  Uest; 

And  there  where  healing  waters  flow, 

We  hope  to  meet  when  we're  at  rest. 

THE  SILENT  MATE. 

flOX  TBS  LOO-BOOK  Of  AM  OLD  SHJP-MAST1*. 

BY  BYLVAXUS  COBB,  JB. 

Somb  years  ago  I  had  command  of  a  ship  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  East  India  trade.  My  first  officer, 
or  mate,  was  named  Luke  Marshall.  He  h*d 
shipped  with  me  at  Liverpool  to  run  to  Calcutta, 
but  on  the  passage  out  my  mate  died,  end  hav¬ 
ing  found  Marshall  a  most  excellent  seaman, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  I  gave  him 
„  the  office.  He  readily  accepted  it,  hot  I 
could  plainly  see  that  he  did  it  more  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  please  me,  .than  because  he  aspired  to 
the  post.  I  was  not  deceived  in  his  capability, 
for  he  BQpn  proved  himself  the  most  efficient  of¬ 
ficer  I  ever  had.  He  altered  Che  ship’s  sailing 
;  gear,  and  made  more  speed  by  one  sixth,  cer¬ 
tainly,  than  I  had  ever  done.  He  was  punctual 
,  to  a  minute  in  his  reckoning — could  tell  to  a  cer¬ 
tainty  what  time  he  should  make.  When  we 
Were  near  onr  destination,  he  came  to  me  one 
evening  and  told  me  that  if  the  wind  held  fair 
we  should  see  Edmonstone’s  Island  at  half  past 
six  on  the  following  morning ;  and  at  twenty- 
eight  minutes  past  six  in  the  morning,  the  look¬ 
out  reported  land  two  points  on  the  starboard 
i 

Marshall  was  one  of  the  most  civil  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  men  I  ever  saw,  and  his  manners  show¬ 
ed  that  he  hpd  been  well  educated,  both  mental¬ 


ly  and  socially.  Yet  then  was  one  thing  that 
troubled  me  not  a  little— or  rather  I  should  say, 
it  puzsled  me*— though  I  must  confess  I  did  al¬ 
low  myself  at  rimes  to  feel  somewhat  troubled. 
My  mate  was  the  most  silent  man,  for  one  who 
commanded  the  free  use  of  language,  that  I 
ever  met  with-  Ho  scarcelyever  spoke,  save 
on  matters  pertaining  ta  hit  duty*  and  then  only 
in  as  few  words  as  possible.  I  oft®  tried  to 
draw  him  into  conveuatiOo,  hut  without  avail. 
I  tried  to  learn  something  of  his  former  history, 
but  could  not.  I  know  he;  was  an  American, 
and  that  was  all* 

One  evening  after  we  had  entered  the  Hoogly, 
and  while  our  ship  lay  at  Diamond  Point*  I  was 
sitting  in  my  cabin  and;  Marshall  was  alone  with 
me.  I  pushed  the  wine  pottle  over  to  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  taka,  a  drop.  I  had 
never  seen  him  take  wine  at  any  time,  bnt  he 
had  often  refused.  He  took  the  bottle  and  pour¬ 
ed  some  of  the  wine  out  into  a  glass, ,  and  then 
he  held  the  glass  up  between  his  eye  and  the 
lamp.  His  face  turned  pale  as  death,  and  his 
lips  were  tightly .  compressed.  The  glass  fell 
from  his  hand  upon  the  floor,  and  was  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces. 

“Mr,  Marshall,  are  you  not  well  V’  I  uttered, 
starting  up  and  laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“  Very  well,”  he  returned,  laying  my  baud  off, 
and  looking  up  with  a  faint  smile.  “  Ton  will 
excuse  me,  captain,  *twas  an  accident” 

“  That’*  nothing,”  said  J,  alluding  to  the  glass, 
“  take  another — -here.”  i 

“Ho,  no,”  he  quickly  uttered,  putting  the 
glass  away.  “  I  do  not  drink  wine,  sir/1 

“  You  have  signed  a  tetot&l  pledge,  per¬ 
haps,”  said  I,  carelessly. 

“Signed  a < tetotal pledge V*  he  repeated, in 
a  tone  so  strange  that  it  fairly  made  me  start. 
“  No  sit,  I  have  not” 

“  Then  why  not  take  a  glass  of  wine  on  such 
a  night  as  this  V* 

.  Marshall  looked  at  me  as  though  he  would 
look  me  through.  There  was  a  strange  spark 
in  his  eye,  and  I  could  see  that  his  cheeks  grew 
pale  again.  His  hand  trembled,  and  he  placed 
it  in  his  lap  out  of  my  sight.  At  length  he 
•poke,  and  his  voice  was  very  low  and  deep. 

“  Captain,”  said  he,  “  in.  that  wine  there 
larks  a  demon  as  deadly  as  the  twin  brothers  of 
Night  You  may  escape  him  and  yet  embrace. 
J  will  not  drink  it” 

“  But  you  have — ” 

“  Stop  1”  he  whispered,  catting  me  short,  and 
raising  his  finger.  “  Never  finish  that  sentence 
in  my  presence,  nor  allude  to  the  subject  again.” 

And  with  that  he  broke  off  upon  another  topic, 
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«td  begun*  lay  owtfoebtiSineSBoffoe  motrftUr* 
"The  lighters  win  com  daws  from  tbecky 
'  early  fci  the  morning,”!  he  said,  "and  as  I  must 
be  up  to  attend*  them,  I  will  refoti  now/’ 

I  fidrly  ached  to*  question  my  mate  farther  on 
his  strange  conduct,  bat  Us  look  forbad*  me. 
He  threw  off  hie  outer  garinento and  retired  to 
bis  stale^-reem  and  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
wine.  I  looked  at  the  bottle,  and  then  I  looked 
at  the'  fragments  of  glam  upon  the  floor — and  I 
wondered  what  fe  Was  that  dwelt  upon  my  mate’s 
mind,  for  wall:  I  knew  there  was  something. 
When  I  arose  to  go  on  deck  and  eel  the  watch, 
1  hoped  that  some  day  Marshall  might  let  me 
Inte  hissecibt,  for  I  ft  aft  become  deeply  interested 
In  him.  I  had  teamed  to  lore  him  for  his  gen¬ 
tleness  and  mildness,  and  I  hoped  to  kndw  more 
of  ftim.  It  may  hate  been  a  faint  hope,  bat  yet 
I  cherished  it. 

Oar  basinets  was  all  transacted  at  Calcutta, 
and  I  had  partly  made  arrangements  for  a  foil 
cargo  of  hides,  when  I  received  an  oVetiand  de¬ 
spatch  from  my  ' owners  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Hong  Kong  and  take  in  a  cargo  which  am  agent 
would  bare  ready  there.  So  to  Hong  Kong  we 
.  went. 

One  Hay  after  we  had  taken  part  of  onr  cargo 
on  board,  and  were  waiting  for  more,  to  come 
from  the  English  factories  at  Canton,  ah  old 
man  came  off  to  the  ship  with  a  letter  from  the 
English  agent  I  read  the  few  lines,  and  they 
simply  asked  that  I  would  take  the  bearer  to 
England.  My  mate  was  not  on  board,  Or  I 
should  have  consulted  him;  hut  the  old  man 
was  very  respectable  in  his  appearance,  and  I 
at  once  told  bhn  that  be  should  go  With  me. 
There  were  three  spare  state-rooms,  and  I  imme¬ 
diately  gave  him  one  of  them.  He  had  his  lug¬ 
gage  brought  up  from  the  boat  and  placed  in  his 
room.  He  was  certainly  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  hfts  hpir  was  white  as  snow.  I  conversed 
with  him  a  long  while,  and  I  found  him  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  men  With  whom  I  ever  met. 
At  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  seemed 
fatigued,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  retire.  So 
I  showed  him  to  his  state-room,  and  bade  Win 
good  night.  These  state-rooms  were  small 
apartments  leading  out  from  the  cabin,  and  Only 
large  enough  for  a  good  sized  single  bank  and 
a  wash-stand,  and  with  spare  room  enough  to 
dress  and  loange.  It  was  a  warm,  srfltry  even¬ 
ing,  and  I  left  the  old  man’s  door  partly  opeh  fct 
his  request.  His  name,  as  given  in  the  letter, 
and  marked  upon  hit  trunks,  was  Joshua  Foster. 

At  ten  o'clock  iny  mate  came -off.  I  met  Mm 
on  deck,  and  by  foe  light  of  foe  gangway  lan¬ 
tern,  I  oofod  sen  font' he  was  pale  and  agitated.. 


He  answered  me  only  in  monWyll&blea,  and  with 
a  quick,  uneven  step,  he  went  below.  After  he 
bad  gone  doWn  I  went  about  foe  ship  and  gave 
directions  for  keeping  an  "  anchor-watch,”  and 
having  posted  a  sentinel,  I  tamed  towards  foe 
cabin.  On  my  way  I  passed  along  the  larboard 
side  of  the  deck,  and  as  I  reached  foe  grated 
sky  light  which  was  bnilt  np  over  the  cabin,  I 
stopped,  W*hat  induced  me  so  to  do  T  cannot 
tell,  but  I  stopped'  and  looked  down,  and  I  saw 
Marshall  sitting  at  the  table  pouring  wine  out 
into  a  glass.  This  surprised  me,  bat  the  next 
movement  surprised  me  more.  He  filled  the 
glass  about  half  foil,  and  then  he  took  a  small 
phial  from  his  pocket,  and  having  removed  the 
stopper,  he  poured  its  contents  into  foe  wise. 
I  could  see  his  face,  and  It  was  pale  as  death. 
A  fearful  suspicion  flashed  across  my  mind,  mad 
quick  as  thought  I  darted  down  into  the  cabin. 
My  mate  was  just  raising  the  glass  to  his  lips. 
With  one  movement  I  sprang  forward  and  dash¬ 
ed  the  glass  from  Ms  hands,  and  as  it  was  shiv¬ 
ered  in  pieces  upon  foe  floor,  he  sprang  to  bis 
feet.  He  caught  me  fiercely  by  the  arm,  but 
when  he  met  my  keen,  steady  eye,  he  dropped 
his  hand  and  sank  back  into  his  chair. 

"What  do  yon  mean?"'  I  sternly  askdd. 

Marshall  bowed  his  head  and  made  no  reply. 
I  saw  the  phial  updn  the  table,  and  I  took  it  up 
and  placed  it  to  my  nose,  and  there  came  up 
from  it  the  strong,  pungent  odor  of  prussic  acid! 
I  sat  down  and  gazed  Marshall  in  foe  fhoe.  I 
laid  my  hand  gently  npon  his  arm,  atid  drew  him 
down  by  my  side,  and  with  as  much  kindness  of 
tone  as  I  could  command,  I  said — 

“  Lnke  Marshall,  I  am  your  friend.  I  Jove 
you  as  I  hever  loved  a  man  but  of  my  kin  be¬ 
fore.  Now  tell  me  what  this  means  V* 

"No,  no,  captain,"  he  replied.  "I  wish  you 
wouldn't  ask  me.  I  must  die.  I  cannot  lire 
longer.  If  yon  can  find  some  competent  man  to 
take  my  place,  do  to,  for  my  services  for  man  ate 
at  an  end.  Ton  havestayed  my  hand,  how,  but 
you  cannot  again.  A  pistol,  or  my  razor  wfil 
do  for  me." 

I  ifcoved  nearer  to  my  mate  tod  placed  nfy 
term  about  his  neck. 

"  Tell  me, "  I  urged,  "what  this  foehns?  Coh* 
fide  in  me,  tod  I  promise  foat  I  WHS  never  be¬ 
tray  you." 

Marshall  seemed  much  moved  by  ihy  member, 
for  he  trembled,  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 
At  length  he  skid  in  k  subdued  tone  : 

"Ton  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  I  bare  a 
mind  to  tell  yon  the  story  of  my  fife.  Ton  will 
never  speak  it  to  another,  atid  never--" 

"  What  r  said  I,  to  he  hesitated. 
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i'NeeerUyyoiirhaadsupon  me  again,  let 
mt  W  doing  whatl  may.” 

“  la  that  I  mtt*  be  governed  by  my  own  jndg* 
meat, "I  toptied.  “  But  tell  me  your  story,  end 
then  I  can  die  better  judge." 

A  few  moments  my  mate  bowed  his  head  in 
•nfcnee.  When  he  looked  up  there  was  a  strange 
shade  of  -melancholy  upon  Us  features,  and  his 
eyes  were  moist. 

"  It  will  be  a  sfiort,  story,"  he  said,  "  a  very 
shprt  one."  And  after  a  moment’s  thought  he 
resumed :  "  I  Was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
My  father  was  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  and  of 
oonrse  I  was  reared  in  the  lap  of  laxaiy.  I  nev¬ 
er  expressed*  want  that  was  not  complied  with, 
and  both  my  parents  did  their  utmost  to  please 
and  make  me  happy.  My  father  was  a  man  of 
a  quick,  passionate  temper,  and  I  had  a  temper 
as  per y  as  his  own." 

"You  had  a  fiery  temper?"  I  queried,  dn- 
biously.  “  Why,  you  are  the  mildest  man  I 
ever  saw.” 

Marshall  smiled  faintly,  and  with  a  shake  pf 
the  head,  he  continued : 

"  I  did,  bay?  a  had  temper*  Bat  let  that  pass 
now.  My  father  indulged  freely  at  the  wine  cap, 
and  it  is  no  ponder  that  l  followed  hie  example. 

.  I  first  learned  to  love  the  prinf ,  end  then  J  came 
to  |ore.  the  excitement  which  it  produced.  I 
saw  pa  digger,  for  all  my  friends  were  in.  the 
same  hahlV,  WhepI  was  yet  a  mere  lad,  my, 
father  sent  me  as  supercargo  in  one  of  his  ships. 
It  was  at  my  own  urgeot-request,  and  I  learned 
to  love  the  rating,  free  life  of  the  eoean.  But 
1  when  I  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  sent 
to  college.  I  remained  there  one  year,  and  then 
I  was  expelled  for  intemperance.” 

My  mate  stopped  here  and  bowed  his  head 
upon  his  han^s,  and  I  could  see  the  tears  trick¬ 
ling  down  betweea  his  fingers. 

“  O,"  he.  resumed,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
"what  a  fool  I  was.  I  returned  to  my  home, 
and  my  fethei;  upbraided  me  for  my  conduct. 
High,  word#.  i*H>se  between  us,  bat  my  mother 
catpe  in.  and-quieted  the  storm.  After  this,  I 
remained  at  home  tor,  some  thnp.  At  length  I 
beoupp  acquainted  with  a  girl  whom  thought . 
▼irtnqufv  pud  well  connected,  and!  made  pro¬ 
posals  of  marriage  to  her.  She,  it  seems,  gave 
pubhcHyto  top-  fact,  and  It  came  to  my  mother's 
eortA  Sbe.  made  inquiries  about  the  girl,  and 
ihOjOf qertowd  that  her  character  was  notgood* 
Had  .eke  told  me  this  fas  her  owakiad  way,  I 
should  never  have  seen  the  gTrl*again,  for  all  my 
plana  Wore  just  and  honorable,  and  I  was  de¬ 
ceived  in  ike  character pf  the  one.  I  thought  I 


loved*  Bet  my  mother  told  tojrijfalhM^addlife 
was  to  speak*  with  me. 

“  Oaa  evening  I  same  bom*— it  was  dear  mid* 
night^-aad  I  had  been  indulging  freely  in  wine, 
and  my  father  had  been  doing  the  same.  lie 
had  been  out  to  a  ctab-niieettog,iaid  his  fees  was 
flushed  and  his  step  anstoadjn  That  wds  the  * 
first  and  only  time!  had  eves  Sean  him  So  nraoh 
infiuanoed  bywine.  WhtaWator4ddh«  totting* 
room  he  asked  me  where  I  had  been,  and  I  told 
him  to  the  theatre*  Ha  next  asked  me  whom  I 
carried,  and  I  told  him.  It  was  the  yopng  lady 
of  wbofen?I  have  jfist  spoken.  He  then  told  die 
thatl  mutt  see  the  girl  do  move.  I  i  resented  the 
command,  and  thereupon  he  thrs  atoned  to  turn 
me  out  of  daoss  if  I  disobeyed  him.  He;  then 
cast  upon  the  girl  in  question  the  moat  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets,  and.  I  wto.  stung  to  the  quick. 

I  answered  him  hastily,  and  he  threatened  me. 

I  did  not  atop  to  consider  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  wine*  for  I  was  too  fer  hi  its  power 
myself  for  that.  I  aocUaed  him  of  trampling 
upon  me— and  he  taunted  me  with  bringing 
shame  upon  hip  household.  Thit  maddened  me, 
and  I  spoke,  very  quickly  and  thoughtlessly. 
What  I  said  .Was  severe,  and  upon  my  fhtoer  it 1 
struck  like  a  shaft*  of  lightning,,  aid  he  struck 
me  with*  his  cane*  As  I  received  that  blow,  my 
blood  boiled  like  molten  lava.  I  was  .blind— * 
craay.  My  father  lifted  hii  aane  again,  and  I 
soiled  a  chair  that  stood  near  me.  I  lifted  it 
with  both  my  hands,  and  with  all  my  maniac 
might  Ihurted  it  upon  his  head.  Be  sank  open 
the  carpet  like  a  rag.  In  an  instant  I  was  sober. 

I  kneeled  down  over  that  prostrate  form, hut  there 
was  no  motion— uo  breath*  Presently  there 
came  a  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles,  but 
it  quickly  passed  away,  and  then  he  was  motion¬ 
less  as  the  chair  that  lay  broken  by  his  side.  I 
I  spoke  to  him.  but  he  did  notaoswur.i  1  lifted 
;  him  to  a  sofa,  and  chafed  Ms  temples,  hut  net  a 
;  sign  of  life  could  I  discover.  I  knew  that  I  had 
killed,  my  father,  and  I  tank  dawn  upon  my 
knees  at  his  side,  and  wept  and  preyed. 

“  Soon  I  was  aroused  by  a  step  behind  me, 
aud  on  looking  up  I  ssnr.  my  mother.  She  ask¬ 
ed  what  was  the  aaatter,  bat  I  could  not  answer. 
She,  steeped  over  th*  motionless  body  of  her 
husbandj  and.  I  remember  that  the  word  'dtad  • 
broke  from  her  lips,  and.  than  the  sank  fainting 
upon  the  conoh.  I  started  up  aid  gased  about 
me.  Once  more  I  felt  of  my  father’s  puke,  but 
it  didnotrmoTA  Hiareyetiwere  half  open,  and 
they  were  glassy  sad  dim  With  one  low  cry  I 
started  bash  asd;  seised  my,  hat.  I  wm  a  mur¬ 
derer  ithe  murderer  ofmyx>wn  father  I  A  dim 
spectre  arose  before  me-Ha  gallows  ia  shape! 
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and  I  find  Mn^bertoML  I  mads  my  way  to 
Philadelphia,  and  from  thencs  «i  (Mestna^ 
and  there  I  look  passage  for  England.  I  have 
not  aeon  my  nature  land  state.  Wkile  la  Phil- 
adelphia  I  took  up  a  morning  paper  from  New 
York,  and  tkera  I  read  that  my  father  bod  died 
of  apoplexy.  -My  mother  Md  my  crime  I" 

ManhaU  atopped  and  bowed  Ms  head  again. 
He  did  mot  shed  tear*  bow,  but  his  eyei  weroaot 
and  glaring. 

“Ha!” he  uttered,  starting  suddenly.  "Have 
we  had  a  listener  V* 

<*I  foigot,"  was  toy  reply;  at  I  recollected  the 
pasaengar  I  bad  .taken,  and  at  the  same  time  cast 
my  ayes  towards  thedoorof  the  state-room  where 
I  had  pinfeed  him.  "  I  hare  had  a  passenger 
come  on  board.** 

“*Yon  ought  to  have  told  ntc,M  said  Marshall, 
trembling  with  fear. 

But  before  I  could  make  any  farther  reply, 
the  door  of  the  state-room  was  pushed  farther 
open,  and  the  white-haired  old  man  came  forth. 
He  gazed  first  upon  inland  then  upon  my  mate, 
and  then,  with  a  low,  wild  murmur,  he  tottered 
towards  the  table.  He  sank  down  upon  his 
knees,  end  laid  his  head  in  my  mate's  lap. 

.  “Lukel  Luke! 'my  ton— O  my  eon  l#*  he 
murmured,  as  he  reached  up  his  trembling  hands 
and  caught  the  mate  about  the  neck. 

Luke  Marshall  aa  I  had  known  him,  started 
.to  his  feet  and  held  the  old  man  off  at  arm's 
length.  *  * 

“  What  are  you  1"  he  gasped;'  glaring  wildly 
at  him. 

"Ism  Joshua*  Foster — I  am  your  father  (  O  * 
Luke,  my  boy,  my  noble,  wronged  boy,  foiglve 
me — O  forgive  me!  .1  know  I  abused  you— I 
know  I  made  you  mad.  But  forget  it  all  now. 

I  am  your  father.  I  did  not  die— you  did  not 
kill  me,  but  I  lived  and  recovered.  I  hare  sought 
the  whole  earth  over  after  you.  ■  I  have  been  all 
up  and  down  the  world.  0>  yon  know  me." 

A  few  memeass  my  mate  held  that  oh)  man 
off  and  gazed  into  fas  face,  and  then,  with  a  sharp 
cry,  ho  sank  back  insensiblo. 

Daring  all  thar  night  Luke  fared  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  but  on  the  next  day  ho  came  to  his  senses, 
and  a  severs  fever  eel  in.  He  called  for  his  fa¬ 
ther  when  be  canto  So,  and  I  saw  the  did  man 
bend  over  him  and  fcUshfaTatid  weep-nsutd  I  saw* 
the  young  man  wind  his  i arms' abdht  that  aged 
form  and  cry  like  a  drfid.  >  •  *1 

And  so  my  mate's  imJ name  was  Luke  Foster, 
and  I  heard  tha  old  total  tell)  AMtek*  eat  by  his 
son’s  side,  how  he  bad  recnvmdfrom  the  effects 
of  the  Mow  he  had  received.  Two  whole  days 
after  Luke  fled  did.- he 'lay  toseuiRble/  sad  the 


servants  reported  that  he  was  dead.  Wheuhs 

recovered,  he  told  his  wife  the  whole  Story,  stod 
having  left  his  business  in  competent  hands  he 
set  oat  to  search  for  his  son.  He  traced  him  ts 
Liverpool,  and  there  ho  lost  him.  Sighs  long 
yean  had  he  been  on  the  seardw-eometimps  go¬ 
ing  home  to  comfort  his  wife,  and  then  setting 
out  again  upon  his  mission.  His  wife  still  lived, 
and  she  waited  for  the  return  of  her  son. 

At  length  my  mate  recovered,  and  his  father 
accompanied  ns  to  Liverpool.  I  often  saw  them 
weep  together,  but  it  was  only  the  memoiy  of 
the  past  that  called  up  their  tears,  t  waa  soiry 
to  lose  my  mate,  but  I  knew  that  others  had  a 
prior  claim  upon  him,  and  I  gave  him  up. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  was  in  Hew  York, 
whither  I  had  gone  with  a  cargo  of  manufactur¬ 
ed  iron.  I  easily  found  the  residence  of  Joshoa 
Foster,  and  there  I  found  my  old  mate  as  happy 
as  man  can  well  be  on  earth.  His  father  still 
lived,  hale  and  hearty,  and  his  mother  was  a 
pattern  of  maternal  love  and  generous  hospital¬ 
ity.  Luke  was  married,  too,  and  had  two 
children.' 

My  visit  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
joyous  seasons  that  have  ever  blessed  my  long 
life,  and  when  I  came  away  they  htmg  upon  me 
as  thotagh  I  was  the  author  of  all  their  Joy.  And 
perhaps  I  was,  for  I  could  remember  the  time 
when  I  struck  aside  the  shaft  of  death  from  my 
silent  mate,  and  bat  for  that*  simple  movement 
on  my  part,  this  happiness  could  never  have 
been. 


MARTIAL  LAW  IN  CALIFORNIA* 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  volunteer  dorps 
at  Yerba  Buena  made  their  appearance  one  day 
on  parade  in  a  state  bordering  on  intoxication. 
They  were  ordered  to  fall  into  line.  All  obeyed 
the  order  hat  one,  a  Mr.  F.,  weH-kauwn  fa  theee 
who  lived  in  1846.  Mr.  F.  backed  against  one 
of  the  posts  in  front  of  the  house  before  which 
Capt.  H.  had  drawn  up  his  men.  "Fall  into 
ranks,"  cried  the  captain.  "I  could  not  enter¬ 
tain  the  proposition;  can't  leave  this  post, air." 
“  Fall  into  ranks,  if  yon  don't  I  will  take  off  your 
head,  sir,"  rejoined  the  captain.  "  Take  it,  sir, 
it  is  at  your  service,"  said  P.  The  Captain  drew 
his  Sword,  a  long  dragoon  cue,  and  counting  ons, 
two,  three  (Mr.  F.  sJU  the  while  remaining  im¬ 
movable),  whirled  it  around  him,  and  at  the 
word  three  cut  the  huge  uniform  hat  of  P.  in  two, 
Just  grazing  his  head.  “  There,  sir,"  says  the 
captain,  “  is  a-  specimen  of  what  I  can  do;  lbs 
next  cutoff  goqs  the  head*  Will  you  fall  into 
the  ranks  now,  sir  ?"  “  Yes,  sir-ee/'  said  P.,  “  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied."  The  hat  was  cut  in  two, 
as  if  done  by  a  rasor,  an P.  never1  whited  mi 
eye  whan  tha  captain  mada  the  Mow>-*»Ftoresr. 


When  you .  have  no  observers,  he  afraid  of. 
yourself.  Observe  yourself  as  your  greatest  ene¬ 
my;  so  shall  ybu  become  four  greatest  friend. 


WItUtfB  I&LIDAY& 


Hu  wiiidi  of  ©old  winter  how  bleak  and  how  ohHI*  , 
Tbtj  0W9«p  in  ttwir  vnth  o’er  vmlley mod  hQl; 

They  moan  through  the  tree®  and  chant  a  wild  lay/ 
hi  itnhe—  m  Mbtmtfhl  »Vr  Katun’s  decay. 

t  '*  4  ’•  •.  S 

The  lams  of  the  tas*>  Ibcr  ssettat  gfca  trio,  ,  [ 

And  chill  the  lact  flower  that  bloomroo  the  plain;  t 
The  heart*  of  the  poor  they  cause  them  to  fell, 

Ac  they  how!  In  the  ctohn  or  shriek  in  the  gale. 

O’er  Tfatwilhf  yddhriespAril  rfhaA, 

And  temm  «U  her  etna**  wfth  their  mantas  fcnathj 
With  the  palsy  of  winter  they  shake  her  thin  form,. 
And  whisper,  “  pit  pare  lor  the  season  of  storm.’1 

Te  nlhds  afield  wtntar,  thooghfieroCiy  ye  bl«#,  1 

Ye  are  heid  in  the  LwMf  tor  If  Ota,  we  know ; 

He  sends  yen  in  ]oT»r  tbnngh  piercing  and  cold. 

And  tempers  your  bLyt  to  the  lambs  pf  his  fold. 

WILLIE’S  AND  BERN  Y’&  RAINY  HOLIDAY  St 


XT  KXS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 

- - * 

"O,  O!  mntsAH,  hurrah  f  ’  gifouted  little 
Willie  Grant,  as  he  scampered  out  of  the  school- 
yard  at  four  o'clock  Friday  afternoon,  "  to-mor¬ 
row’s  Saturday,  and  \  alnt  I  glad.  Nothing  but 
play  all  day  long.  Lots  of  ftm  111  hare,  if— 
if—”  but  here  his  gleeful  tone  was  hushed,  and 
with  an  anxious  eye  lie  gated  upon  the  western 
horizon.  "  O  dear,”*  exclaimed  he,'  earnestly, 
after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  "I'm  so  'fraid 
U  'II  rain,  and  if  ft  does  1  sha’n't  hare  a  bit  of 
comfort.  Benny,”  and  he  called  to  a  school¬ 
mate,  who  Was  jnst  ahead,  41  Benny,  do  you 
think  it’ll  rain  to-morrow  ?  Bay  no,  do.” 

"That  wont  keep  it  from  raining,  Willie,  if 
it's  a  mind  to.”  ' 

"Yes  it  will,  too,  for  you  always  tell  the  truth, 
and  yon  wont  say  no  unless  you’re  .pretty  sure 
of  a  good  day.  Say,  what  do  you  think  ?” 

4*  1  think,”  and  Benny  locked  quite  weather- 
wise,  "that  you’ll  find  it  best  to  study  again  the 
/Terse  we  had  yesterday  in  the  geography  lesson : 

‘  Bfcutng  red  and  monolog  gray 
Will  act  the  traveller  on  his  way ; 

Bat  eveatag  gray  aadaaorning  rad 
Will  bring  down  rpin  qpop  his  head.’  ’* . 

"That’s  just  like  yon.  Benny?  yon  always 
remember  things  jnst  when  yon  eight  to.  I 
wish  I  could ;  bat  it  aint  in  me,  mother  says. 
Then  U'U  rain-  UMntaew,Weot  is?  O  tar, 
Tin  so  sorry,  I  do  ham  ttay  Saturdays/’ 
“Hate  them  I  Why,  WiHie^J  love  dearly  to 
banthemtoeineioiMln,»hehy^  .Q/Ldphtrie 
•whnioe  hmMM  s  .  . 
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44  Lose  to  hard  ft  rtdn  eta  hblHays,  and  hart 
nice  timet !  I  don’t  see  how  you  cam  Tbt  toy 
part,  Fd  rather  It’d  rain’  all  the  school  days  for 
a  week,  than  to  rain  end  Saturday.  You  must  / 
love  tor  he  sdofdsd  andwhfpt  better  than  other 
boys.” 

"Scolded  and  WhiJ>t!  Why,  do  yon  think 
1  little  boys  are  scolded  and  whipt  any  more  6n 
rainy  days  than  on  sunny  ones  f” 

"Well,  I  am  at  riny Tate,  and  that  is  why  I  * 
dread  them  so.  The  first  ' thing  I  hear  In  the 
morning  is  mother,  scolding  as  hard  as  She  can.  ' 
Before  I  get  out  of  the  bedroom  she  "begins. 

4  There,’  she  say*, 4  there,  how  IVe  got  to  hare 
that  boy  under  my  feet  all  day  again.  I  do  wish 
school  kept  every  day.  He’ll  be  into  everything, 

I’ll  warrant,  add  I'll  have  to  stop  a  dozen  times 
in  tiie  midst  of  my  baking  and  whip  him.  I  ‘ 
^  never  yet  could  see  any  comfort  in  haring  boys/” 

*  "Bat  do  you  get  into  everything,  Willie V0 
asked  his  playmate,' earnestly.  44 1  should  not 
think  you  would,  When  you  know  it'll  plague 
your  mother,  and  get  you  a  whipping,  too.” 

"But  what  can  I  do,  Benny?”  replied  the 
other,  naively.  "T  must  do  something.  Mother, 
herself,  says  bo^s  Can’t  keep  still,  and  She  wont 
give  me  anything  to  do  or  play  with,  and  so  I 
can’t  help  getting  Into  mfseMefi  Sometimes  I  ‘ 
think  I  will  be  gbod,  and  so  I’ll  dress  myself 
very  still  and  go  into  the  kitchen  and  not  mean’ 
to  make  a  bit  of  noise.  But  I  never  catf  do  any¬ 
thing  to  suit  her.  Once  I  took  down  some  books 
from  the  shelves,  and  built  a  little  house  on  the 
stand;  I  was  just  as  still  as  a  mouse,  and  I  did  " 
f  n’t  hart  them  the  least  bit,  and  I  was  just  having* 
a  real  good  time,  when  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
felt  mother's  hand  slapping  my  ears,  and  heard 
"her  screaming,  'put  up  those  hooks,  you  child, 
you,  and  that  pretty  quick,  too.  I  am  not  going 
to  have  such  a  Utter  about  on  Saturday/  Well, 

I  put  them  up/ and  thought  I  would  be  good. 
But  as  soon  as  my  ears  stopped  aching  I  began  ‘ 
'to  want  to  play  again ;  so  1 1  took  an  old  news¬ 
paper  and  folded  it  up  so  as  to  make  a  soldier’s 
■’cap,  and  put  it  on  my  head  arid  began  to  march 
about  tfie  mom,  whistling,  very  softly,  though, 

'A  soldier's  the  ft  for  me/  when,  the  first  thing 
I  knew,  mother  snatched  off  my  cap  and  jumped 
me  up  into  a  chair,  and  toM  me  to*  sit  still  there 
and  not  crane  her  wkh  my  noise.  Well,  the 
chair  stood  by  the  window,  and  so  I  began  to 
draw  pictures  in  the  steam  with  my  fingers,  and 
was  just  haring  a  real  nice  time,  thinking  how, 
the  first  time  I  got  some  paper  and  a  pencil,  I'd 
try  to  draw  little  sissy  hr  the  cradle,  like  that 
great  mpn  did  that  the  sehoolmarin  told  ns  abbot, 
When  bang  goes  another  box  on  my  ears,  and  I 
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hepr ,  mother  sqying^  *  Then,, now,  see  |f,  yqvfW 
keep  your  head#  off  my  dean  windows  alter 
thin,  and  sit  up  and  behave  yourself  like  a  man** 
Well,  then  I  got  mad,  'cause  I  couldn't  do  any* 
thing  I  wanted  to,  or  hare  anything  to-day  with, 
and  began  to  thump  the  chair  rounds  with  -  my 
feevand  to  bawl  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  I  kept 
on  so  till  mother  couldn’t  bear  it  any  longer* 
when  she  took  me  down,  gaye  me  what  she  calls 
a  good  whipping,  ►  but  why,  I  can't  sep,  for  k 
don’t  feel  good,  and.it  don't  make  me  good, 
either,  and  then  I  had  to  eat  a  crust  of  bread  for 
my  breakfast.  O,  I  do  hate  rainy  days.” 

"  Well,  1  don’t  wonder,  now,”  said  Benny. 

44 No,  I  guess  yon  don’t.  And  so, it  goes,  all 
day  long.  If  I  ask  her  to  reed  to  me,  she’s  too 
busy ;  if  l  want  her  to  tell  me  a  story,  ska  hasn’t 
|  got  no  time;  if  I  want  to  ga  out  and  play  in  the 
mod,  she  wont  let  me  became  I’ll  dirty  my 
clothes ;  iff  I  want  to  play  in  the  femse,  l  can’t 
because  it’ll  make  a  noise.  I  never  do  have  a 
'  bit  good  timeq,  except  when,  she  gets  real  mad 
and  shuts  me  np  garret.  I  tell  you,  then  I  have 
fun.  I  wne  afraid  first,  of  the  boogart  ibe  teid 
me  lived -up  there,  and  cried  myself  most  siok, 
butl  heard  her  tell  father  that  night,  when  she 
thopght  I  w as  asleep,  that  she  had  found  out 
how  to  frighten  me  at  last,  end  then  they  both 
langhed  to  think  how  scared  I  was.  at  nothing. 
I  tell  you,  I  aint  scared  now.  But  I  make  a 
regular  bawl  every  time  she  puts  me  up  there, 
and  tell  her  there’ll  a  man  with  four  arms  and  a 
black  face,  or  a  bear  with  two  heads  and  ten 
mouthy  come  and  carry  raeoff,  and  I  keep:  up  a 
noise  till  I  knowshe’e  got  fairly  to  work  again, 
and  then  I  have  a  nice  time,  rummaging,  But 
it’s  hind  of  lonesome,  after  all,  and  I  am  always 
glad  when  night  comes  and  I  can,  go  to  bed,  end 
1  tell  you,.  Benny,  I  always  say  two  prayers, 
then.,  first  I  say :  Now  l  lay  me  dawn  to  sleep; 
then  I  make  up  one,;  and  say :  Don’t  let  it  rata 
ne^t  Saturday,  bat  please  to  put  it  off  till  Mon¬ 
day,  and  then,  I  go  to  sleep,  tired  almost  to 
death.  O,  dear,  I  hope  it  wont  min  to-morrow,” 
and  the  little,  hands  were  pressed  nervously  to 
the  little  heart,  and  the  bright  blue  eyes  of  the 
speaker  looked  anxiously  at  dJfeclouds  which 
were  gathering  in  such  thick,  dark  manes 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  wont,  either,  for  your  sake* 
Willie,” said  Benny, in  a  pitying  tone;  "but 
I’d  just  as  lief  it  would  aa  not,  for  my  sake.”  \ 

“  But  why,  Benny?  Aint  your  mother  cross 
to  you,  and  wish  you’d  never  been  bom  ?” 

"1  guess  not.  I  never,  heard  her  say  ;she  did,  i 
and  she  never  acts  .as  though  ahe  warned  to  gat  i 
rid  of  me.  I  don’t,  bettevetbdf  a  bit  like  your, 
mother,  Willie.” 


“  WelU  fop*  thanfcft,  I’m  swo.? 

"Well,  I  know  sheaint.  Why  the  first  thing 
the  says  to  me  on  rainy  Outurfiayg,  after  she's 
kissed  me,— she  always  does  that,  rain  or 
shine— 

44  Does  she  *  Why,  my  mother  don’t.” 

"  She  always  says, 4  Benny  and  mother’ll  have 
a  nice  time  to-day,  wont  they  V  And  then  I  hug 
her  and  say,  I  guess  we  wffi,  and  then  I  go  to 
work.  She  always  has  something  for  me  to  do 
before  breakfast  Sometimes  I  clean  the  beans, 
or  pick  over  the  coffee -seeds ;  sometimes  I  bring 
in  the  oven  wood  j  sometimes  I  bring  up  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  wipe  them,  and  put  them  into  the  pan 
already  to  bake ;  at  any  rate  I  ahg&ys  find  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  end  it’s  always  breakfast-time  before 
I  think  of  being  hungry.  Then  while  Ac’s 
washing  up  the  dhhee,  I  go  and  dean  up  the 
woodhouse,  or  do  some  other  easy  chore,  end 
then  when  she  gets  to  baking,  I  always  stand  up 
by  the  table  and  watch  her  all  the  time,  and 
hear  her  talk,  and  O,  I  do  learn  so  much ! 

44  Why,  don’t  you  think,  Wfliie,  l  didn’t  know 
once  but  what  flour  was  dug  up  out  of  the  ground 
in  bags,  but  now  I  know  all  about  4  hew  the 
farmer  sows  his  seed/  and  how  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain  give  it  life*  and  how  the  little  blade 
comes  np  first,  and  thpn  the  given  ttalk^sud 
then  the  head,  and  then  how  k  ripens  and  is  cut 
down  and  bound  into  sheaves,  and  carried  into 
the  bam  and  threshed,  and  carried  to  the  mill 
and  grohnd,  end  (old  to  the  grocer,  and  then 
bought  by  father,  and  made  np  by  mother  into 
cakes  and  pies  for  me.  She  tells  mo  about  eve¬ 
rything  she  uses  in  baking.  I  asked  where  laid 
came  from,  and  she  told  me,  apd  then  we  spent 
three  or  four  rainy  days  talking  about  the  pig, 
where  it  came  from  first,  how  it  lives,,  how 
many  kinds  there  are,  and  what  is  done  with 
every  part  of  it,  and  it's  at  good  aa  a  story. 
Then  hotter  made  us  think  of  the.  cow,  and  that 
made  a  good  lopg  talk.  Then  she  tells  me  all 
about  how  sugar  and  molasses  are  made,  and  in 
what  countries  the  sugar-cane  grows,  and  aU 
about  the  spices  and  the  fruits,  and  how  they 
make  raisins  out  of  grapes,  and  then  all  about 
how  folks  used  to  Bre  In  old  times  when  the  wo¬ 
men  had  to  grind  the  com,  and  they  didn’t  have 
stovea.  0, 1  tell  you,  I  get  very  wise  on  Satur¬ 
days.  t  think  noontimes  1  leans  Store  than  I 
do  on  all  the  other  five  days*  andfe  don’t  seem 
like  learning  others 

"And  then,  aluajn  before  I  get  thud,  mother 
goto  through  hulring,  and  hue  a  nfcti  httio  worse 
pie  or  cake:  for  use  Spout'  And  theft*  after  din¬ 
ner,  1  (day  witkmy  biesfca,  whOoehe  Is  washing 
*he  dishea,  and  she  tolls  me  aU  about  dlflhreut 
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kinds  of  houses,  and  what  they’re  made  of,  and 
which  are  pretty,  and  which  are  convenient,  and 
I  tell  jon,  Willie,  if  ever  I  get  to  he  a  man,  I 
shall  know  just  what  kind  of  a  house  I’ll  build. 

•  “  And  then  when  she  gets  all  through  and  sits 
down,  she’ll  read  to  me  while  she  rests,  or  tell 
me  a  story,  and  sometimes  take  mp  on  her  lap 
and  sing  to  me,  just  as  she  used  to  do  when  I 
was  her  little  baby,  and  if  I  get  sleepy  she  will 
fold  me  closely  in  her  arms  till  I  begin  to  dream, 
and  then  lay  me  on  th$  lounge  and  let  me  have 
a  good  nap.  And  when  I  wake  up,  if  it  don’t 
rain  very  hard;  she’ll  let  me  run  over  to  the 
shop,  and  help  father  put  up  his  tools  for  Sun¬ 
day,  and  if  it  does  storm  too  bad,  she’ll  send  me 
up  garret  to  have  a  dance  and  frolic,  and  then 
after  tea,  father’ll  tafte  me  on  his  knee,  and  tell 
me  stories,  and  ask  me  how  much  I’ve  learned 
through  the  week,  and  tell  me  what  must  do  to 
grow  up  a  good  and  true  man.  And  I  tell  you, 
Willie,  when  I  cuddle  up  in  my  little  bed,  I  am 
just  the  haDpiest  little  boy  in  the  whole  world ; 
and  sometimes  I  feel  like  you,  as  though  I  want¬ 
ed  to  say  two  prayers,  only  my  other  one  is, 
please  make  it  rain  next  Saturday.  O,  dear,  I 
most  hope  it'll  rain  to-morrow.” 

“And  I  don't  blame  you,  Benny,”  said  Wil¬ 
lie,  with  a  sigh.  “  How  I  wish  I’d  been  born 
yuor  brother ;  what  nice  times  we’d  have*  0, 1 
hope  it  wont  rain  to  morrow.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  tell  you  What  I’ll  do,  Willie,  if  it 
does.  I’U  ask  my  mother  to  let  me  come  over 
to  your  house,  and  invite  you  to  spend  the  day 
with  me.  She’s  always  sorry  for  little  boys  and 
girls  that  have  got  cross  mothers,  and  loves  to 
make  them  glad  whenever  she  can.  Do  you 
think  your  mother  will  let  you  come  V * 

“  O,  yes,  indeed  she  will.  She’ll  be  glad  to 
get  me  out  of  the  way.  You  come  andtask  her, 
do,  Benny*— that  is,  if  it  rains,  and  I  guess  it 
will,  don’t  you ?  That’s  an  awful  black  cloud 
oter  there,  isn’t  it !” 

“  Yes,  I  guess  it  is,  and  if  the  geography  verse 
is  time,  we'll  have  a  good  time  to-moitow and 
they  said  “  good-by,”  and  then  went  off  singing 

“  Bren  tag  gray  iad  mortAag  md 
.WUi  bring  down  rain  upon  hi*  bead.” 


ASTRONOMY’S  CONQUESTS  IN  1854* 
Professor  Challis  announces,  as  the  conquest 
of  Astronomy  daring  the  past  year,  four  new 
planets,  and  the  same  number  of  new  comets ; 
none  of  the  latter  have  been,  as  vet,  identified 
with  any  of  their  predecessors,  which  unfortunate¬ 
ly  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  planets— the 
number  of  which,  instead  of  being  the  mystic 
•even,  bids  fair  to  increase  to  seventy ;  equally 
la  the  inconvenience  of  astronomers  and  the  jo* 
nails  students  of  astroaemioal  catechisms, 
t  , 


▲  CQURTEOUa  GENTLEMAN. 

A  tradesman,  living  in  the  Rae  St.  Honore, 
possesses  a  young  ana  pretty  wife  who  is  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  the  theatre,  bat  being  continu¬ 
ally  occupied  in  business,  he  is  rarely  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  her.  A  few  days  ago,  she  got  a  ticket  for 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  telling  him  that  it  had 
been  given  to  her,  Asking  him  10  accompany  her. 
He  promised,  but  when  the  evening  came  he  was 
unable  to  go.  The  wife,  who  was  en  grande 
toilette ,  was  furious  at  her  disappointment,  but 
determined  not  to  be  baulked,  she  made  her  ser¬ 
vant  accompany  her.  On  leaving  the  theatre 
she  was  followed  by  two  young  men,  who  were 
very  insolent.  To  eseape  them  she  called  a  cab 
that  was  passing,  but  the  coachman  made  a  sign 
that  he  had  some  one  in  the  vehicle.  She  was 
turning  away,  when  the  cab  stopped  and  an  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  young  man  jumped  from  it.  “  I 
see,  ladies,”  he  said  with  a  low  bow,  “  that  you 
are  annoyed  by  two  insolent  fellows.  Deign  to 
accept  this  cab— I  will  seek  for  another.” 

The  tradeswoman  accepted  with  thanks,  and 
the  gentleman  handed  her  and  her  servant  in 
with  the  greatest  politeness.  She  gave  her  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  cabman,  and  the  vehicle  drove  otf. 
Arrived  at  her  own  residence,  she  stopped,  and 
asked  what  there  was  to  pay. 

“  21  f.  75c !”  said  the  cabman. 

“  What,  2 If. !”  cried  the  tradeswoman  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  “  Whjr  you  have  only  come  from 
the  Porte  St.  Denis — and  have  not  been  half 
an  hour  on  the  way  1” 

“Do  not  talk  nonsense,”  said  the  cabman, 

■  rudely,  “I  have  been  driving  the  gentleman 
about  since  morning.  But  where  is  ne  ?  Dis¬ 
appeared  !” 

On  discovering  that  his  fare  really  had  disap¬ 
peared,  the  man  thought  the  women  were  in  con¬ 
nivance  with  him  to  eheat  him,  and  he  became 
very  insolent.  The  poor  tradeswoman  had  not 
money  enough  to  satisfy  his  demand,  and  he 
gave  Tier  and  her  qoui  panion  into  close  custody. 
They  had  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  the  guard¬ 
house  de  la  Lingerie,  and  were  not  released  until 
the  next  morning,  when  the  tradesman  claimed 
them,  and  indemnified  the  coachman.  The 
tradeswoman  vows  that  she  will  never  go  to  the 
play  again  without  her  husband. — Galignam’s 
Menenger. 

<  - - - - » - 

COLLEGE  EXAMINATION. 

Was  William  Penn  the  inventor  of  writing  ? 

Where  was  the  celebrated  gunpowder  plot  sit¬ 
uated,  and  was  it  a  green  plot? 

Was  8teme,  the  writer,  a  very  severe  man  ? 

Was  Pitt  the  deepest  politician  of  his  day  ? 

When  a  youth  is  said  to  be  “fond  of  the 
<weed,”  does  it  mean  Chickweed  ? 

Is  buckwheat  a  particularly  smart  looking 
grain  ? 

Docs  it  follow  that  potatoes  are  suicides  be¬ 
cause  they  shoot  out  their  eyes  ? 

Are  the  people  of  Gaul  very  bitter  in  their 
disposition  ? 

Are  pavecnedt  flag*  stooe-eolored  ? 

What  is  the  ordinary  site  of  a  garden  “  box  ?” 

Has  wild  thyme  anything  to  do  with  the  idle 
moments  of  yonth  ?  . 

Doe#  being  canonised  mean  being  blown  to 
pieces? — American  Charter. 

^  oOU 
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MEMORY’S  MIRROR. 


by  BYXLnri  m.  r.  benjamin. 


Sweet  friend,  Time's  dark  end  rapid  stream 
Hr#  eundered  those  vho  onee  did  deem 
They  could  on  each  rely ; 

Who  thought,  while  travelling  hand-ln-hand, 
Affection's  wealth  they  could  command, 

And  with  it  fitto  defy. 

I  sit  and  look  through  mists  of  yean; 

And  lo !  a  childish  fkoe  appears, 

With  glistening,  golden  hair; 

I  list  again  to  Toiee  most  sweet, 

Again  I  see  the  rustle  seat— 

We  sat  together  there. 

Once  more  I  look  in  Memory’s  glass, 

I  see  a  girlish  figure  pass, 

The  same,  but  older  now ; 

The  hair  in  darker  wavelets  lies 
Calm  now  are  those  soul-freighted  eyes, 

And  pensive  that  sweet  brow. 

I  spring  to  meet  with  greetings  ftmd; 

The  vision  tales—  there's  nought  beyond 
But  gleams  of  cold  moonlight. 

0,  ghostly  Time!— can  nought  relume 
Affection's  glow?  Is  it  my  doom 
To  lade  from  memory  quite? 

Though  friendship’s  flhaln  is  rusted  o’er, 
Will  hot  kind  thoughts  its  sheen  restore,  . 

And  weld  Its  links  anew? 

Bor  friend  of  childhood’s,  girlhood’s  day, 

I  ne’er  shall  find,  where’er  I  stray, 

Another  friend  like  you, 


THE  FIREMAN. 


BT  MISS  M.  O.  XOKTAIGHX. 


Ik  one  of  the  old-fashioned  mansions  which 
stand,  or  stood,  on  Broadway,  lived  Alderman 
Edgerton.  Nothing  could  have  induced  Miss 
May  Edgerton  to  reside  six  months  in  the  old 
hriok  house  had  it  not  been  inhabited  by  her 
grandmother  before  her,  and  been  built  by  her 
great-grandfather.  As  it  ufas,  she*  had  a  real 
affection  for  the  antiquated  place,  with  its  curi¬ 
ously-carved  door-knocker,  its  oaken  staircase, 
and  broad  chimneys  with  their  heavy  franklins. 
She  was  a  sweet,  wild,  restless  little  butterfly, 
with  beauty  enough  to  make  her  the  heroine  of 
the  most  extravagant  romance,  and  good  as  she 
was  beautiful. 

Little  May  .  had  never  known  a  sorrow,  and  in 
fact  existence  had  but  one  bugbear  for  her — 
that  was,  the  fates  in  the  shape  of  her  parents, 
had  decreed  that  she  should  not  marry,  nor  en¬ 
gage  herself  positively,  until  she  had  met  a  cer¬ 


tain  young  gentleman,  upon  whom  like  com¬ 
mands  had  been  imposed  by  his  equally  solicit- 
ofcs  parents.  The  name,  it  must  be  eoufessed, 
impressed  May  favorably— Walter  Cunningham ; 
there  was  something  manly  about  it,  and  she 
spent  more  time  than  she  would  like  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  in  speculations  regarding  its  owner,  for  to 
May,  notwithstanding  what  Will  Shakspeaie 
has  said  to  the  contrary,  there  was  a  very  great 
deal  in  a  name.  By  some  chance  she  had  never 
met  him.  She  had  passed  most  of  her  life,  for 
what  crimes  she  could  not  tell,  in  a  sort  of  pris¬ 
on,  ycleped  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  vacations  had  been  spent 
with  a  rich  maiden  aunt  and  an  old  bachelor  un¬ 
de  in  the  dty  of  Brotherly  Love.  A  few  days 
previous  to  her  liberation  from  this  **  durance 
vile,”  Walter  Cunningham  had  set  out  for  Pans, 
where  he  was  to  remain  as  long  as  suited  bis 
convenience. 

May  had  just  returned  home,  and  having 
learned  this  little  piece  of  news,  which  she  very 
properly  deemed  not  at  all  complimentary  to 
herself,  was  in  as  vexable  a  mood  as  her  amia¬ 
bility  ever  allowed.  Her  cousin  Hal  suddenly 
entered  the  room  in  a  rather  boisterous  manner, 
with  the  exclamation : 

“  Hurrah !  May,  I  am  going  to  be  afiremanl” 

“  So  I  should  suspect,"  returned, May,  d  little 
pettishly. 

**  Suspect  ?"  said  Hal,  sobering  down  in  a 
moment. 

May  laughed. 

"  Why  will  you  join  such  a  set  of  rowdies, 
Hal  1  I  should  think  it  quite  beneath  me  1" 

“Rowdies!  Those  loafers  who  hang  about 
the  companies,  attracted  by  the  exdtement  and 
the  noise,  do  not  belong  to  the  department." 

“  You  know  the  old  adage,  Hal,—*  People  are 
known  by  the  company  they  keep/  that  is,  *  birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together/  " 

“  Why,  May,  this  is  too  bad  I  They  are  the 
noblest  fellows  in  the  world." 

**  Noble !  I  have  lived  too  long  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  not  to  know  something  about  firemen 
They  used  to  frighten  me  almost  out  of  my 
senses.  Once  we  thought  they  wonld  set  fire  to 
the  whole  dty,  murder  the  people  and  drink 
their  blood !  O,  such  a  savage  set  you  never 
saw !" 

Hal  laughed  outright. 

<*  Shoot  the  men,  strangle  the  women,  and 
swallow  the  children  alive  1"  he  echoed,  mockr 

ingly. 

“  It  is  no  subject  for  jesting,  Mr.  Hal  Delan- 
cey.  Philadelphia  is  not  the  only  place.  Take 
up  the  papers  any  morning,  and  what  wiU  yon 
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find  jmder  the  WHIiamsbnrgh  bead  f  Aceounts 
of  riots,  street-battles,  and  plunderings,  in  nQ 
of  which  the  firemen  have  had  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  Hew  York  is  not  much  better." 

**  Well,  May,  yon  do  make  oat  'the  firemen  to 
be  a  miserable  set,  most  assuredly.  How,  if  I 
had  not  already  committed  my^df,”  continued 
Hal,  jestingly,  “  almost  yon  would  persuade  me 
to  denounce  this  gang  of  rowdies,  murderers 
and  robbers ;  but  the  Rubicon  is  passed  1" 

“  I  do  detest  a  fireman  above  all  men  I"  ejacu¬ 
lated  May,  emphatically,  as  Hal  left  the  house 
to  go  down  town  and  procure  his  equipment. 
Little  did  either  Of  them  dream  what  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  bin  first  fire. 

May's  too  sound  slumbers  were  disturbed 
about  twelve  o'clock  that  night  by  a  confased 
rash  of  sounds,  cries,  shrieks,  crackling  beams 
and  falling  timbers.  She  wrapped  her  dressings 
gown  around  her,  and  rushed  to  the  door.  Un¬ 
clasping  the  bolts,  she  threw  it  open,  but  hastily 
closed  it  again,  for  smoke  and  dame  rushed  in, 
almost  suffocating  her. 

“O,  God,  save  me  I"  she  murmured,  huskily, 
flying  to  the  window,  only  to  gase  upon  a  scene 
which  sent  dismay  to  her  heart.  Clouds  of  flame 
and  smoke  enveloped  everything.  For  a  moment 
the  bursting  mass  of  fire  was  stayed  by  a  huge 
stream  of  water,  and  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
crowd  below. 

There  were  men,  boys,  engines,  ladders,  furni¬ 
ture,  all  heaped  together  in  eonfasion ;  but  the 
smoke  and  flame  rolled  forth  with  renewed  an¬ 
ger  after  their  momentary  check,  and  all  was 
blank  again.  She  cried  for  help,  but  her  Voice 
was  lost  in  the  universal  din.  The  heat  became 
intense,  the  flame  knocked  at  her  very  door  to 
demand  admittance ;  she  heard  its  fiery  tongue 
flap  against  the  panels,  a  few  moments  more 
and  its  scorching  arms  would  clasp  her  in  their 
embrace  of  death.  She  knelt  one  moment,  her 
soul  was  in  that  prayer ;  she  rushed  again  with 
almost  hopeless  agony  to  the  window.  O,  joy  1 
•ad  yet  how  terrible  1  *  That  moment  when  the 
flame  relaxed  to  gain  new  energy,  a  fireman 
had  discovered  her  frail  form  la  the  glare  of  the 
light.  He  did  not  hesitate  an  instant;  his  son! 
was  made  of  such  stern  staff  as  common  minds 
cannot  appreciate.  He  raised  the  first  Udder 
within  his  reach  against  the  wall— a  miserable 
thing,  already  half-burned,— and  springing  on  it, 
ascended  amid  the  flames. 

He  had  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  third 
story,  when  he  -felt  it  bend  beneath  him ;  he 
heard  the  shriek  above,  the  cries  below,  and 
turning,  sprang  to  the  grewad  unhmrmed,  as  hit 
taeaebasous  support  fell  emeklUg  In  the  Maos* 


A  shout  of  joy  arose  at  his  wonderful  escape, 
and  now  they  poured  a  constant,  steady  stream 
beneath  the  window  at  which  May's  face  was 
discovered  by  all.  A  moment,  and  another  lad¬ 
der,  much  stouter  than  the  first,  was  raised. 
The  undismayed  fireman  ran  up  its  trembling 
rounds,  amid  the  stifling  smoke,  the  eager  flames 
wrapping  themselves  around  him  as  he  passed ; 
a  moment  more,  and  he  had  reached  the  terrified 
May,  caught  her  hand  and  lifted  h-r  to  bis  side. 
She  gazed  a  second  on  his  speaking  face— there 
was  a  world  of  meaning  in  it ;  she  asked  no 
question— he  uttered  not  a  word,  but  by  his  eye 
and  hand  guided  her  down  that  fiery,  dizzy  path, 
so  full  of  danger  and  of  death.  A  fresh  burst 
of  flame  defied  the  stream  of  water ;  it  flashed 
around  them  while  all  below  was  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  naught  heard  but  the  hissing  of  the  blaze 
and  the  crackling  of  the  timbers.  May  would 
(tave  fallen,  shrinking  from  the  embrace  of  the 
relentless  flame ;  but  the  fireman  caught  her  iu 
his  arms  and  leaped  to  the  ground  just  as  the 
second  ladder  fell.  0,  then  there  were  cries  of 
wild  delight,  aud  with  renewed  vigor  the  daunt¬ 
less  men  worked  against  the  fire.  Mfy's  friends 
came  crowding  around  her;  her  father  clasped 
her  in  his  tremblidg  arms,  with  a  whispered  u  O, 
May !  May !  you  are  safe  !— the  old  house  may 
burn  now  i"  and  the  mother  shed  such  tears  as 
only  thankful  mothers  weep 

But  the  noble  fireman  was  gone ;  in  vain  Hal 
endeavored  to  ghin  some  particulars  concerning 
him,  from  the  members  of  the  company  to  which 
he  belonged.  They  told  him  that  not  a  single 
black  ball  had  been  cost  against  him,  although 
he  was  a  stranger  to  them  all,  save  the  foreman, 
for  he  carried  his  claim  to  confidence  in  his  Hon¬ 
est  free.  He  always  pays  his  does*  never  shrank 
from  duty,  was  kind  and  gentlemanly— what 
more  ooald  they  desire.  The  foreman  himself 
was  obstinately  silent  concerning  the  histoiy  of 
his  friend,  muttering  his  name  in  such  an  under¬ 
tone  that  Hal  could  not  understand  it  On  the 
morrow,  all  Hew  York  was  echoing  with  his 
praises.  So  brave,  so  rashly  brave  a  thing  had 
not  been  done  in  years,  though  every  week  the 
noble  firemen  hazarded  their  lives  for  the  safety 
of  the  city. 

Hal  met  May  with  a  pale,  a  haggard  face.  He 
had  thought  her  safe  until  he  saw  the  stranger 
fireman  on  the  ladder  and  learned  his  errand. 
He  loved  bis  cousin,  and  had  suffered  almost  the 
agonies  of  death.  May  hurst  into  tears. 

“  0,  Hal,  what  do  I  not  owe  to  a  fireman  f" 

Hal  then  recalled  for  the  first  time  her  words 
of  the  proridus  day. 

“  Do  you  despise  the  firemen  now,  Msy  V* 
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“  Despise  them  ?  God  forbid !  How  devoted ! 
— how  self-sacrificing  V — how  humane  J— bow'wo- 
ble  to  risk  one's  Hfe  for  an  entire  stranger  1  O, 
Harry,  1  wish  we  could  learn  his.  name,  that  we 
might  at  least  thank  him.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  first  moment  when  he  grasped  my  hand ;  it 
was  the  first  that  I  had  hoped  to  live.  It  seemed 
to  me  there  was  something  of  a  divinity  in  his 
eyes  as  I  met  their  gaze,  and  l  did  not  fear  to 
descend  into  the  very  flames.  But  I  know  now 
what  it  was — Che  noble,  self-forgetting,  heaven- 
trusting  soul  shining  through  those  eyes,  which 
spoke  to  mine  and  bade  me  fear  not,  hut  trust  in 
God." 

Hal  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said, 
Blowly  and  sorrowfully : 

"Every  fireman  could  not  have  acted  thus. 
O,  May,  will  yon  forgive  me?  I  felt  that  I 
could  not.  He  impressed  me  with  a  kind  of 
awe  when  after  the  first  ladder  had  fallen  he 
raised  a  seoond,  as  determined  as  before.  He 
would  have  died  rather  than  have  given  you 
•pi" 

It  War  a  long  while  before  the  thought  of  Wal¬ 
ter  Cunningham  crossed  the  mind  of  May  Ed- 
gerton,  and  then  she  dwelt  upon  k  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  A  fireman  had  becom4  an  object  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  to  her.  Bine  coats,  brass  buttons 
and  epaulets  sank  into  shameful  insignificance 
beside  the  negligent  costume  of  a  fireman,  and 
let  Hal  call,  “  Here,  May,  coines  a  glared  cap 
and  a  red  shirt  1"  and  she  was  at  the  window  in 
an  instant.  One  day  Hal  returned  home  with  a 
face  glowing  with  excitement. 

“  I  have  seen  him,  uncle  !  May,  I  have  seen 
the  strange#  fireman  1" 

"Where  ?  where  V'  was  the  quick  response. 

"  There  was  a  tremendous  fire  down  town  to¬ 
day,  burning  through  from  street  to  street. 

■ — — *s  book  establishment,  which  has  60  long 
enlightened  all  the  conntry,  now  illumined  a 
good  part  of  the  city  in  quite  another  manner. 
The  paper  flew  in’  every  direction.  All  New 
Tork  was  there,’  and  the  Stranger  among  the 
rest.  Eveify  one  saw  him,  the  firemen  recog¬ 
nised  him,  and  he  worked  like  a  brave  fellow. 
There  Was>  more  than  one  noble  deed  done  to¬ 
day,  for  many  a  life  was  in  peril."  Hal's  eyes 
glistened  how,  for  he  ‘  had  saved  a1  life  hftnsfelf. 

"  The  poor  girls  who  stitched  the  books  had  to 
be  taken  down  by  ladders  from  the  upper  sto¬ 
ries  ;  no  one  can  ten  how  many  were  rescued 
by  our  hero !  The  flames  leaped  friom  story  to 
story,  resistless,  swallowing  Upererjfthftigj  the 
giant  work  of  years,  the  productions  of  great 
minds,  all  fading,  as  man  mhst  himself,  into 
ashes,  ashes  1" 


"  But,  Hal,  our  fireman  -  did  yon  not  follow 
him?" 

“Indeed  I  did!-?- up  through  Fulton  into 
Broadway ;  up,  up,  up,  until  he  hurried  down 
Waverley  Street,  I  after  him,  and  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  among  the  old  gray  walls  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  wejjit  in,  walked  all  through  the 
halls,  made  a  doxen  inquiries,  but  in  vain.  I 
reckon  he  is  a  will-o’the-wisp." 

Scarce  a  week  had  flown  by  hefojo  another 
terrific  fire  excited  all  the  city.  People  began 
to  think  that  every  important  building  on  the 
island  was  destined  to  the  flames.  The  hall 
where  Jenoy  Lind  had  sung,  where  little  J allien 
with  his  magic  bow  had  won  laurels,  and  the 
larger  Jnllien  enchanted  the  multitude ;  the  hall 
which  had  echoed  to  the  voice  of  Daniel  Web- 
ater,  which  was  redolent  with  memories  of  great¬ 
ness,  goodness  and  delight,  waa  wrapped  in  the 
devouring  element.  Hal  Delancey  was  quickly 
on  the  ground,,  but  the  strange  fireman-  already 
had  the  pipe  of  his  company.  He  walked  amid 
the  flames  with  a  fearless,  yet  for  from  defiant 
air,  reminding  Hal  only  of  Shadrach,  Meshach 
and  Abednego  in  the  fiery  furnace.  (H«  was 
everywhere,  where  work  was  to  be  done,  gliding 
over  sinking  beams,  the  example  for  aU,  giving 
prompt  orders,  as  promptly  obeyed,  every  fire¬ 
man  rallying  around  .him  with  hearty  good  will, 
all  jealousy  cast  aside,  their  watchword  "Duty." 

Towards  morning,  when  the  danger  to  other 
buildings  was  past,  Harry  closely  watched  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  to  mark  him  too,  and  with 
two  members  of  his  company  determined  to  fol¬ 
low  him  and  find  out  who  he  was,  not  only  that 
his  cousin  and  her  father  might  have  the  poor 
felicity  of  thanking,  him,  but  because  he  was 
himself  entranced  by  the  manner  of  the  mao, 
and  like  May,  saw  something  mysteriously  beau¬ 
tiful  shining  through  his  eyes.  The  three — a 
young  lawyer,  a  Wall  Street  merchant,  and  Hal 
— now  tracked  the  fireman's  steps  with  a  "  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  cause."  Hal  did  not  think 
he  waa  showing  any  very  good  manners  in 
thus  pursuing  a  person  who  quite ,  evidently  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  ’;  still  he  had  once  accost¬ 
ed  the  stranger  in  a  , gentlemanly  manner,  and 
received  no  satisfactory  reply,  no, now  he  had  de¬ 
cided,  coat  what  H  might,  to  make  what  discov¬ 
eries  he  W8*nbl&>ft>v  with  or  without  leave. 

This  time  it  was  down,  down  Broadway, 
through  Fulton  to  Peck  Slip.  The  stranger's 
light,  almost  boyfchi  form  moved  swiftly,  but 
evenly;  onward,  while  behind  him  fell  the  mem 
tuned  tread  of  Hal  and  hie  companions.  An* 
rived  an  the  pier^  inmead  of  crossing  over  by  the 
ferry,  the.  stranger  uatamd  *  spall  boot,  and 
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springing  Into  H,  seized  the  oan,  turning  bide  a 
halfecornful,  half  i  marry  glance  at  his  pursuers. 
Hal  was  not  to  be  outwitted  thus.  He  quickly 
procured  a  boat,  and  the  three  soon  overtook  the 
stranger.  They  vowed  silently  along,  not  a  word 
spoken  from  either  b6at,ti*«  oars  falling  xnusi- 
cally  upon  the  wares,  darkness  still  brooding* 
over  the  .waters.  The  stranger  made  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  land,  but  held  on  bis  course  up  the 
East  River  until  they  approached  Hurl  date. 

“I  do  believe  we  are  following  the  devil!0 
exclaimed  the  lawyer,  suddenly,  recalling  some 
of  his  questionable  deeds,  as  he  heard  the  roar 
of  the  whirlpools,  and  saw  the  foam  glistening 
in  the  dim  tight. 

“  He  never  came  in  such  a  shape  as  that  1° 
laughed  Hal,  whose  admiration  of  the  stranger 
momentarily  increased  as  he  watched  his  skilful 
pilotage. ' 

“  Indeed,  Delancey,  I  am  not  at  all  ready  to 
make  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  4  Pot/ 
or  4  Prying  Pan/  "  again  exclaimed  the  lawyer  ! 
fireman.  > 

Still,  Hal  insisted  upon  fpllowing,  in  hopes 
the  stranger  would  tack  about. 

44  Yon  have  no  fears  ?”  said  Hal,  to  his  brother 
fireman,  the  merchant. 

•  “  Why  no/'  he  returned,  calcul&tingly;  “that 
is,  if  the  risk  Is  not  too  great/' 

Now  the  waters  became  wilder,  lashing  against 
the  rocks,  leaping  and  foaming ;  it  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  venture  much  farther,  they  must 
turn  hack  now  or  not  at  all ;  a  few  strokes  more 
and  they  must  keep  on  steadily  through  the  gate 
— one  false  movement  would  be  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  stranger's  bark  gradually  distanced 
them— they  saw  it  enter  among  the  whirling  ed¬ 
dies— he  missed  the  sound  of  their  measured 
strokes,  glanced  back,  lost  the  balance  of  his 
oars,  his  boat  upset,  and  Hal  saw  neither,  no 
more.  There,  on  that  moonless,  starless  night, 
when  the  darkness  was  blackest,  just  before  the 
dawn,  the  brave  fireman  had  gone  down  in  that 
whistling,  groaning,  shrieking,  moaning,  Tar¬ 
tarean  whirlpool  t  Mute  horror  stood  op  every 
&ce.  Hal's  grasp  slackened ;  the  lawyer  quick¬ 
ly  seized  the  oars,  and  turned  the  boat's  prow 
towards  the  city. 

“Do  you  not  think  we  could  save  him?" 
gasped  Hal,  his  face  like  the  face  of  the  dead. 

44  8ave  him  1"  ejaculated  the  lawyer ;  “  that's 
worse  than  mad !  Malafert  alone  can  raise  Ms  . 
hones  along  with  4  Pot  Rock.'" 

Hal  groaned  aloud.  Perhaps  the  stranger  had 
no  intention  of  going  up  the  river,  until  driven 
by  them.  It  was  a  miserable  thought,  and  hung 
*hh  a  leaden  weight  upon  Hal's  spirit.  '  He  re¬ 


mained  at  home  all  the  next  day,  worn  out  and  de¬ 
jected.  May  rallied kim. 

' 44  How  I  pity  you,  poor  firemen  l  You  get 
up  at  all  times  of  the  night,  work  like  soldiers 
on  a  campaign,  and  sometimes  do  not  even  get 
a 4  thank  you '  for  your  pay.  You  know  I  told 
you  never  to  be  a  fireman  !” 

44 1  wish  I  had  followed  your  advice,”  answer¬ 
ed  Hal,  with  something  very  like  a  groan. 

May  started.  She  noticed  how  very  pale  he 
was,  and  bade  turn  lie  down  on  the  sofa.  She 
brought  a  cushion,  and  sat  down  by  his  side. 

44  Now,  Hal,  you  must  tell  me  what  troubles 
you.  Has  any  one  been  slandering  the  firemen? 
I  will  not  permit  that  now,  since  I  have, so  .kind 
a  .cousin  in  their  ranks,"  aaid  May,  with  a  wiofc-> 
ed  little  smile. 

In  vain  she  racked  her  brain  for  something  to 
amuse  him;  Hal  would  not  be  amused.  She 
hade  him  come  to  the  window  and  watch  the 
fountain  in  Union  Park,  but  he  strolled  baok 
immediately  to  the  luxurious  sofa,  and  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands.  At  last  be  could  endure 
his  horrid  secret  no  longer;  it  scorched  hie 
brain  and  withered  his  very  heart.  ’ 

44  May,  you  have  not  asked  me  if  I  saw  the 
mysterious  fireman  last  night  ?" 

May  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  reply. 

44  He  was  at  the  fire." 

“  Was  he  ?" 

44 1  tell  you  he  was*9  retnmed  Hal,  pettishly. 
44  When  I  say  he  was,  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
was  not.  I  followed  him  after  the  fire." 

44  Did  you  V*  * 

41  Good  heavens,  yon  will  drive  me  mad !" 
Hal  sprang  to  his  feet.  41 1  followed  him  I  say — 
ay,  to  the  death !" 

Then  ensned  a  rapid  recital  of  all  that  had 
passed.  Hal  was  excited,  beyond  endurance, 
every  nerve  was  stretched  to  its  utmost,  and  the 
purple  veins  stood  out  boldly  on  bis  white  fore- 
bead.  He  did  not  wait  for  May  to  say  a  word, 
but  abruptly  ended  his  narrative  with: 

“  Was  not  this  a  pretty  way  to  reward  him  for 
saving  the  life  of  my  cousin — my  sister?  O, 
God,  must  the  roar  of  that  terrible  whiripool 
ring  in  my  ears  forever?’'  He  gazed  a  moment 
on  May's  conntenance  of  speechless  sorrow, 
and  rushed  from  the  room. 

For  a  long  time  Hal  and  May  scarcely  spoke 
to  each  other.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  wrong¬ 
ed  her,  and  was  always  restless  in  her  society. 
He  could  not  bear  to  receive  the  thousand  cous¬ 
inly  attentions  which  May  had  always  lavished 
on  him,  and  which  she  now  performed  mechani¬ 
cally  ;  he  hated  to  see  the  slippers  by  the  comer 
of  the  grate,  &pd  after  a  ^s||f|^uing«  would 
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not  notice  them ;  bat  above  all  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  that  very,  very  sad  expression  in  May’s 
eyes — for  worlds  be  would  have  wished  not  to 
be  able  to  translate  it.  The  time  for  his  wed¬ 
ding  was  fast  drawing  nigh,  and  he  knew  he 
should  be  miserable  if  May  did  not  smile  upon, 
his  bridal. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Delancey  did  not  go  to  a 
fire ;  he  paid  his  fines  and  remained  at  home. 
But  he  could  not  sleep  while  the  bells  were  ring¬ 
ing — somehow  they  reminded  him  of  that  still 
night  at  Hurl  Gate.  By  degrees  the  coldness 
wore  off  between  May  and  himself,  and  she 
contented  to  be  Emily’s,  his  Emily’s  bridesmaid. 

One  night,  however,  the  bell  had  a  solemn 
summons  In  it,  whieh  Hal  oould  not  resist.  It 
tolled  as  though  for  a  funeral,  and  spoke  to  bb 
very  heart.  He  threw  on  his  fire-clothes  and 
hastened  down  town.  Delancey  soon  reached 
the  scene  of  destruction.  The  flames  were  ca¬ 
rousing  in  all  their  mad  mirth,  as  though  they 
were  to  be  the  cause  of  no  sorrow,  no  pain,  no 
death.  Hal's  courage  was  soon  excited;  he 
leaped  upon  the  ‘burning  rafters,  rescuing  goods 
from  destruction,  telling  where  a  stream  was 
needed  ;  but  suddenly  he  became  paralysed — he 
heard  a  voice  which  had  often  rung  in  hb  ear 
amid  like  scenes,  a  greater  genius  than  hb  own 
was  at  work,  he  learned  that  he  was  innocent, 
even  indirectly,  of  the  stranger’s  death.  Joy 
thrilled  through  every  vein,  he  could  have  faced 
any  peril,  however  great  Regardless  of  the 
angry  blaze,  he  made  hb  way  through  fire  and 
smoke  to  the  stranger's  side.  The  fireman 
pansed  in  his  labor  a  moment,  grasped  Hal’s 
hand,  and  with  a  smile,  In  which  mingled  a  dash 
of  triumph,  said : 

11  You  see  I  am  safe.” 

“Bo  you  forgive  my  rudeness V*  asked  Hal. 

"  Entirely !”  was  the  ready  response,  and  they 
went  to  work  again. 

In  a  few  minutes  Hal  was  separated  from  hb 
friend — for  he  felt  that  he  was  hb  friend,  and 
could  have  worked  at  his  side  until  hb  last 
strength  was  expended.  Retiring  from  the 
burning  building  to  gather  new  vigor  for  the 
conflict,  a  sight  glared  before  hb  eyes  as  he 
gazed  backward  for  a  moment,  which  froze  his 
blood  and  made  him  groan  with*  horror.  The 
rear  wall  of  the  building,  at  a  ’moment  when 
no  one  expected  it,  with  a  crash,  an  eloquent 
yell  of  terror,  fell.  How  many  brave  men 
were  buried  beneath  the  mins,  none  could  say. 
Hal  saw  the  stranger  falling  with  the  timbers 
and  the  mass  of  brick  ;  he  strained  hb  gaze  to 
mark  where  be  should  rest,  but  lost  sight  of  him 
beneath  the  piled-up  beams  and  stones. 


“A  brave  heart  has  perished  I”  tried  Hal, 
thinking  of  hut  one  of  the  many  who  had  folks 
sacrifices  te  their  noble  heroism.  All  night  long 
the  saddened,  horrified  firemen  worked  in  sub¬ 
duing  the  flames  and  extricating  the  bruised 
bodies  of  the  victims.  Some  still  breathed, 
others  were  bat  slightly  injured,  hut  many  more 
were  drawn  forth  whose  lips  were  stiU  in  death, 
their  brave  arms  nerveless,  and  their  hearts 
pulseless  forever.  O,  it  was  a  night  of  agony, 
of  terror  and  dismay  1  The  fireman’s  risk  of 
life  is  not  poetry,  nor  a  romance  of  seal,  or  pic¬ 
ture  wrought  by  the  imagination.  It  b  an  earn¬ 
est,  solemn,  terrible  thing,  as  they  could  wit&em 
who  stood  around  those  blackened  corses  on  that 
midnight  of  woe. 

Hal  searched  with  nndimiubhed  care  for  the 
noble  stranger,  until  hb  worn  energies  required 
repose.  'In  vain  did  he  gaze  upon  the  recovered 
bodies  to  find  that  of  the  fireman ;  it  was  not 
there.  Towards  morning  they  found  hb  cap; 
they  knew  it  by  the  Strange  device— the  anchor 
and  the  cross  emblazoned  on  its  front,  above  the 
number  of  hb  company. 

“  A  fitting  death  for  him  to  dial”  said  clergy¬ 
men,  as  they  recalled  his  unexampled  bravery, 
the  majesty  of  hb  mien,  the  benevolence  of  every 
action.  / 

The  news  of  the  disaster  spread  through  the 
city  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  Friends  hast¬ 
ened  to  the  spot,  and  0,  what  joy  for  some  to 
find  the  loved  one  safe  1 — what  worse  than  agony 
for  others  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  their 
search  all  locked  in  ghastly  death  1  With  con¬ 
flicting  emotions,  Delancey  told  May  Edgerton 
of  his  last  meeting  with  the  strange  fireman. 
A  gush  of  thankfulness  shot  through  her  heart 
that  he  bad  not  perished  that  dark  night  in  Hurl 


Gate,/that  he  had  met  an  honorable  doom.  Hal 
preserved  hb  cap  as  an  incentive  to  goodness 
and  greatness,  and  longed  to  be  worthy  to  place 
on  his  own  the  mysterious  device  of  the  stranger. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  deceased  firemen 
were  celebrated  by  all  the  pomp  esteem  oould 
propose,  or  grief  bestow.  Mary  Edgerton  stood 
by  the  window  as  the  long  ranks  of  firemen 
filed  round  the  park,  all  wearing  the  badge  of 
mourning,  the  trumpets  wreathed  in  crape,  dm 
banners  lowered,  the  muffled  drams  beating  the 
sad  march  to  the  grave.  All  the  flags  of  the 
eity  were  at  half-mast,  the  fire  bells  tolled  mourn¬ 
fully,  and  when,  wearied  with  their  sorrowful 
duty,  their  cadences  for  a  while  died  away  in 
gloomy  silence,  the  bells  of  Trinity  took  up  the 
wail  in  chiming  the  requiem  to  the  dead.  Every¬ 
where  reigned  breathless  silence,  broken  only  by 
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As  May  gaaed  on  the  slow  procession,  her  eye 
was  attracted  by  the  emblem  on  a  fireman's  cap 
— it  was  the  same — an  anchor  and  a  cross  1 
That  form,  it  coaid  be  no  other,  the  face  was 
tamed  towards  her,  it  was  the  stranger  fireman ! 
His  very  step  bespoke  the  man,  as  with  folded 
arms  and  solemn  tread  he  followed  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  cortege. 

That  evening  Hal  Delancey  returned  home, 
his  countenance  beaming  with  joy,  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the  day.  "  May,  he 
is  safe  again  1"  was  his  first  exclamation.  “  He 
is  a  perfect  Neptune,  Vulcan,  master  of  fire  and 
flood.  Neither  the  surging  eddies  of  Hurl  Gate, 
nor  ghastly  flames  and  crashing  beams  hare  been 
able  to  overcome  him.  How  he  escaped  he 
scarcely  knows,  and  yet  he  docs  not  bear  a  scar. 
So  skilful,  so  agile,  so  brave,  so  dominant  over 
all  dangers,  we  easily  might  fancy  him  one  of 
the  old  heathen  deities !  ■ 

The  next  day  there  was  to  be  some  public 
literary  exercise  at  the  university,  to  which  the 
alderman's  family  had  been  invited.  May  re¬ 
membered  Hal's  once  saying  that  he  saw  the 
fireman  disappear  somewhere  around  that  ven¬ 
erable  building,  so  an  early  hour  found  her 
seated  at  her  father's  side  in  the  solemn-looking 
chapel,  watching  the  arrival  of  the  spectators/ 
bat  more  particularly  the  entrance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  exercises  commenced,  still  May 
had  discovered  no  face  resembling  the  fireman 
of  her  dreams.  Several  essays  were  pronounc¬ 
ed  with  ease  and  grace,  and  the  alderman  took  a 
fitting  occasion  to  make  a  complimentary  re¬ 
mark  to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  institution  who 
was  seated  near  him.  Exactly,  exactly," 
echoed  the  professor,  "but  wait  until  young 
Sherwood  speaks !” 

Marion  Sherwood  was  called,  and  there  arose 
from  among  the  heavy  folds  of  the  curtain  thdt 
had  almost  entirely  concealed  him,  a  student 
who  advanced  with  the  dignity  of  a  Jupiter  and 
the  grace  of  an  Apollo.  Duty  was  his  theme. 
The  words  flowed  in  a  resistless  torrent  from 
his  lips.  Every  thought  breathed  beauty  and 
sublimity,  every  gesture  was  the  “  poetary  of  mo¬ 
tion."  More  than  once  did  the  entranced  May 
Edgerton  catch  the  dark  eyes  of  the  orator 
fixed  with  an  almost  scrutinizing  gaze  upon  her 
face.  The  walls  rang  with  applause  as  he  re¬ 
turned  his  seat ;  bouquets  were  showered  at  his 
feet  by  beauty’s  hand,  the  excited  students  call¬ 
ed  out  “  Sherwood,  Sherwood  1"  he  had  sur¬ 
passed  himself.  May  scarcely  heard  a  word  that 
followed.  She  was  delighted  to  find  that  she 
had  not  deceived  herself,  that  in  intellectual 
strength  he  equalled  the  promise  of  hia  daring. 


/ 

At  the  dose  of  the  exercises  Marion  Sher¬ 
wood  would  have  hastened  away,  but  the  chan¬ 
cellor  detained  him.  "Alderman  Edgerton  de¬ 
sires  an  introduction  to  you,  sir,"  deliberately 
remarked  the  chancellor.  Marion  bowed.  The 
alderman,  after  the  first  greeting,  caught  his 
hand.  “  I  cannot  be  deceived,  sir ;  you  are  the 
gallant  joutb  who  so  nobly  rescued  my  daugh¬ 
ter  from  a  terrible  death."  Again  Marion  bow¬ 
ed,  hesitatingly,  striving  to  withdraw  his  hand 
from  the  alderman's  grasp.  "  Will  you  not 
permit  me  at  least  to  thank  you  ?"  said  Mr. 
Edgerton,  in  a  wounded  tone.  Y oun£  Sherwood 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  offending  him, 
and  wished  to  hasten  away  only  to  escape  obser¬ 
vation.  Now,  however,  with  his  usual  generos¬ 
ity,  he  forgot  his  own  inclinations,  and  permitted 
himself  to  be  overwhelmed  with  expressions  of 
heartfelt  gratitude.  He  suddenly  checked  the 
alderman’s  torrent  of  eloquence  by  requesting 
an  introduction  to  his  daughter,  who  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pillar  awaiting  her  father.  May 
Edgerton'*  one  little  sentence  of  earnest  thanks, 
speaking  through  every  feature,  was  more  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  youog  student  than  all  her  father's 
words.  *  One  mutual  glance  made  them  friends 
in  more  than  name.  Now  many  an  evening 
found  Marion  Sherwood  whiling  away  a  stu¬ 
dent's  idle  hoars  in  the  luxuriant  drawing-room 
of  Mr.  Edgerton.  May  and  he  together  read, 
their  favorite  poets  and  the  old  classic  writers, 
his  daring  mind  stored  with,  philosophy,  guiding 
her  wild  imagination,  her  gentle  goodness  be¬ 
guiling  his  bolder  thoughts  into  the  paths  of 
virtue.  O,  it  was  blissful  thus  to  mingle  their 
day-dreams,  encircling  themselves  in  rainbows 
of  hope  and  stars  lit  by  each  other's  eyes,  all 
breathing  upon  them  beauty  and  blessings.  May 
had  already  wreathed  the  unknown  fireman  in 
all  the  attributes  of  virtue  and  of  manliness; 
happy  was  she  to  find  them  realized  in  Marion. 
And  he,  when  sitting  in  the  shadows  of  the  old 
marble  pile,  gazing  up  at  the  brilliant  sky,  had 
pictured  a  being  beautiful  and  good,  whose  soul 
could  comprehend  the  yearnings  of  his  own,  and 
this  he  found  in  May.  Thus  their  two  souls 
grew  together,  until  their  thoughts,  their  hopes, 
their  very  lives  seemed  one. 

When  Marion  Sherwood  requested  of  Mr. 
Edgerton  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  learned 
that  Bhe  was  not  free,  at  least  until  she  had  met 
a  certain  gentleman  who  was  every  day  expect¬ 
ed,  his  soul  recoiled  with  a  sudden  sting ;  he  had 
so  leaned  upon  this  staff  of  happiness,  and  now 
it  bent  like  a  fragile  reed.  May  laughed  in 
scorn  that  she  should  prefer  any  onp  to  Marion, 

but  he  learned  that  the  stranger  was  talented. 
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handsome,  wealthy,  everything  that  a  lady  would 
desire  in  her  favored  suitor.  If  he  did  not  re¬ 
lease  her,  she  was  not  free,  and  could  he  be  ad¬ 
amant  to  the  captivating  charm3  of  guileless, 
spiritual,  beautiful  Hay  ? 

Scarcely  had  a  day  passed  after  Marion — 
whom  May  and  her  father  knew  only  as  one  of 
Nature’s  noblemen — had  learned  this  wretched 
news  which  sank  into  his  heart  like  a  poisoned 
dagger,  when  the  vessel  arrived  which  bore 
Walter  Cunningham,  his  mother  and  step-father 
from  France.  A  few  miserable  days  passed— 
miserable  they  were  to  May  and  Marion,  and 
the  evening  was  appointed  when  Cunningham 
and  his  parents  should  call  at  the  alderman’s  and 
May's  fate,  in  part,  at  least,  he  decided.  Marion 
also  was  to  he  there.  He  arrived  early,  un¬ 
knowing  even  the  name  of  his  rival.  He  con¬ 
cealed  himself  among  the  flowers  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory,  pacing  up  and  down  the  fragrant,  em¬ 
bowered  walks  with  hasty  step  and  anxious 
heart.  How  fondly  memory  roved  back  over 
the  jewelled  past,  glistening  with  departed  joys  ; 
how  fearfully  imagination  strove  to  penetrate 
the  gloomy  future;  how  tremblingly  did  he 
await  the  bursting  storm  of  the  blackened  present. 

The  guests  had  arrived,  and  Marion  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  drawing-room.  With  jealous  care 
he  had  dressed  himself  in  a  fireman’s  costume 
made  of  rich  materials,  which  wonderfully  be¬ 
came 'him,  that  it  might  remind  May  what  he 
had  dared  for  her,  and  what  had  rendered  them 
so  dear  unto  each  other.  He  stood  with  folded 
arms,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  May  Edgerton,  scarce¬ 
ly  daring  to  glance  at  the  stranger.  Suddenly 
he  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  pale  face  of  his  rival, 
which  was  bowed  towards  the  floor. 

“  Walter !"  ha  cried. 

“  Marion !"  was  the  startled  response. 

“  Choose,  May !  choose  berween  us !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Marion,  with  glistening  eyes  and  ex¬ 
tended  hand. 

“  With  your  leave,  Mr.  Cunningham,”  she 
said  joyfully,  speaking  to  Walter,  but  placing 
her  hand  in  that  of  Sherwood. 

“Man  proposes,  God  disposes.”  A  weight 
was  lifted  from  Cunningham’s  heart.  While 
abroad,  negligent  of  his  promise  to  his  parents, 
he  had  woed  and  won  a  lovely  girl  totwhora  he 
had  been  privately  married  a  few  weeks  before 
setting  sail  for  home,  with  the  promise  of  a 
speedy  return.  So  desirous  did  he  find  his  pa¬ 
rents  that  May  Edgerton  shonld  be  his  wife,  that 
he  did  not  dare  confess  his  recreancy,  but  relied 
upon  the  hope  that  May's  affections  were  al¬ 
ready  engaged,  and  thns  she  wonld  save  him  in 
part  from  the  anger  of  his  parents.  Why  did 


not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  frown  and  scold  at 
May’s  poor  taste  ?  Why  ?  Because  they  loved 
their  son  Marion  qnite  as  well  as  his  kalf-brotker, 
Walter  Cunningham,  and  were  easily  reconcil¬ 
ed  to  the  change  of  snitors,  especially  when 
they  learned  Walter  had  already  secured  a  most 
estimable  wife. 

Marion  had  heard  that  his  brother  was  en¬ 
gaged  conditionally  to  some  “proud,  beauty 
heiress  ”  of  New  York,  and  was  not  at  all  dis¬ 
pleased  to  have  him  renounce  all  claim  to  his 
promised  bride,  when  he  found  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  that  it  was  his  own  May  Edgerton,  whom 
Cunningham  confessed  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  thing  to  love. 

“  Only  to  think  of  May  Edgerton  marrying  a 
fireman !”  exclaimed  Hal  Delancey,  in  great 
glee,  at  the-  wedding,  which  passed  off  as  all 
weddings  should,  without  a  cloud  upon  heart, 
face,  or  sky. 

May  blushed  and  whispered  to  Marion  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  benevolent,  noble,  trust- worthy 
man  upon  the  earth,  it  was  a  true-hearted  fireman. 

If  my  recital  has  enlarged  one  contracted  soul, 
has  persuaded  one  mind  to  throw  aside  false 
prejudices,  has  taught  one  child  of  luxury  to  look 
with  sympathetic  admiration  on  those  who  de¬ 
vote  themselves  so  nobly  to  the  public  good,  has 
encouraged  one  bold  heart  to  labor  with  more 
exalted  seal  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  this  “ower 
true  tale  ”  has  not  been  written  in  vain. 


UNPARALLELED  PARSIMONY. 

Monsieur  Veaudcville  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  Paris  for  his  avarice.  In  the 
year  1785  he  was  worth  one  million  sterling. 
At  the  age  of  72  he  contracted  a  fever,  which 
obliged  him  to  send,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
for  a  surgeon  to  bleed  him,  who,  asking  him  ten 
pence  for  the  operation,  was  dismissed.  He  sent 
for  an  apothecary,  but  he  was  as  high  iu  his  de¬ 
mand.  He  sent  for  a  barber,  who  at  length 
agreed  to  undertake  the  operation  for  three  pence 
a  time. 

“  But,”  said  the  stingy  old  fellow,  “  how  often 
will  it  be  requisite  to  bleed  V* 

“  Three  times,”  answered  the  barber. 

“  And  what  quantity  of  blood  do  you  intend 
to  take  V* 

"  About  eight  ounces,”  was  the  answer. 

“  That  will  he  ninepence ;  too  much,  too 
much,”  said  the  miser.  “  I  have  determined  to 
adopt  a  cheaper  way ;  take  the  whole  qaantity 
you  designed  to  take  at  three  times  at  one,  and 
it  will  save  me  sixpence.” 

This  being  insisted  upon,  he  lost  twenty-four 
ounces  of  blood,  which  caused  his  death  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  left  his  immense  property  to  the 
king. — Yankee  Blade . 


Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  the  public  for 
being  eminent. 
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The  evening  ran  had  shed  his  golden  beams 
O'er  Alma's  plains,  and  robed  In  gorgeous  hues 

The  beauteous  landscape  and  swift  running  streams, 
And  forest  trees  now  damp  with  sparkling  dews. 

The  sun,  in  passing  through  his  daily  course, 

Had  witnessed  many  a  scene  of  deadly  strife ; 

The  Turk,  contending  with  the  northern  Kuss, 

And  warriors  gory  with  the  tide  of  lift. 

Twas  in  his  tent  a  dying  Moslem  lay; 

A  follower  of  the  crescent,  brave  and  true ; 

While  twilight's  deepening  shades  at  dose  of  day, 

A  dark  and  gloomy  pall  around  him  threw. 

Qtretohed  on  a  pallet  ’ Death  the  tent's  dark  folds, 

-  Hts  breath  near  spent,  the  life  blood  oosing  fast, 

The  Moslem  prays ;  while  oft  his  dying^houghts 
v  Now  dwell  on  sweet  remembrance  of  the  past. 

“  Allah,  great  hither  of  the  Universe, 

Into  thy  hands  I  now  commit  my  soul ;  ' 

Mahomet,  prophet  of  the  living  God, 

Untathy  boson  my  poor  spirit  fold." 

Thus  spake  the  Moslem  hero  as  ha  lay 
Gazing  in  fancy  on  the  heavenly  throne ; 

His  voice  grew  faint,  his  breath  came  short  and  quick; 
The  sun  went  down,  and  Axrael  claimed  his  own. 

The  wind  sighed  mournfully  hnongst  the  forest  tlbes, 
As  though  in  sorrow  for  the  warrior  brave; 

And  Nature  sang  his  requiem  on  the  breese, 

While  mourning  comrades  dug  for  him  a  grave. 

And  now  the  moon  shed  forth  her  silvery  light 
O'er  Alma’s  battle-field  deep-dyed  with  gore; 

The  hero’s  spirit  has  ta’en  its  heavenward  flight, 

The  foe  his  battle-cry  shall  hear  no  more. 


MISS  HENDERSON'S  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


BY  HORATIO  ALGRB,  JR. 


Thanksgiving  day  dawned  clearly  and  frost¬ 
ily  upon  the  little  village  of  Castleton  Hollow. 
The  stage,  which  connected  daily  with  the  near¬ 
est  railroad  station — fbr  as  yet  Castleton  Hollow 
had  not  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  one  of  its  own — 
came  fully  freighted  both  inside  and  out.  There 
were  children  and  children's  children,  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  fortune,  had  strayed  away  from 
the  homes  where  they  first  saw  the  light,  but  who 
were  now  returning  to  revive  around  the  old  fa¬ 
miliar  hearth  the  associations  and  recollections 
of  their  early  days. 

*  Great  were  the  preparations  among  the  house¬ 
wives  of  Castleton  Hollow.  That  must  indeed 
be  a  poor  household  which,  on  this  occasion, 
could  not  boast  its  turkey  and  plum  pudding, 
those  well-established  dishes,  not  to  mention  its 
long  rows  of  pies — apple,  mince  and  pumpkin — 
wherewith  the  Thanksgiving  board  is  wont  to  be 
garnished. 


Bat  it  is  not  of  the  households  generally  that 
I  propose  to  speak.  Let  the  reader  accompany 
me  in  imagination  to  a  rather  prim-looking 
brick  mansion,  situated  on  the  principal  street, 
but  at  some  distance  back,  being  separated  from 
it  by  a  front  yard.  Between  this  yard  and  the 
fence,  ran  a  prim-looking  hedge  of  very  formal 
cat,  being  cropped  in  the  most  careful  manner, 
lest  one  twig  should  by  chance  have  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  grow  higher  than  its  kindred.  It 
was  a  two-story  house,  containing  in  each  story 
one  room  On  either  side  of  the  front  door,  mak¬ 
ing,  of  course,  four  in  all.  > 

If  we  go  in,  We  shall  find  the  outward  prim¬ 
ness  well  supported  by  the  appearance  of  things 
within.  In  the  front  parlor — we  may  peep 
through  the  door,  but  it  would  be  high  treason 
in  the  present  moistened  state  of  our  boots,  to 
step  within  ite  sacred  precincts — there  are  six 
high- backed  chairs  standing  in  state,  two  at  each 
window.  One  can  easily  see  from  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  furniture,  that  from  romping 
children,  unceremonious  kittens,  and  unhallowed 
intruders  generally,  this  room  is  most  sacredly 
guarded. 

Without  speaking  particularly  of  the  other 
rooms,  which,  though  not  furnished  in  so  stately 
a  manner,  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  “  the 
best  rodm,1’  we  will  usher  the  reader  into  the  op¬ 
posite  room,  where  he  will  find  the  owner  and' 
occupant  of  this  prim-looking  residence. 

Courteous  reader,  Miss  Hetty  Henderson. 
Miss  Hetty  Henderson,  let  me  make  you  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  lady  (or  gentleman),  who  is 
desirous  of  knowing  you  better. 

Miss  Hetty  Henderson,  with  whom  the  reader 
has  just  passed  through  the  ceremony  of  intro¬ 
duction,  is  a  maiden  of  some  thirty  five  sum¬ 
mers,  attired  in  a  sober-looking  dress,  of  irre¬ 
proachable  neatness,  but  most  formal  cut.  She 
is  the  only  occnpant  of  the  house,  of  which  like¬ 
wise  she  is  proprietor.  Her  father,  who  was  the 
village  physician,  died  some  ten  years  since, 
leaving  to  Hetty,  or  perhaps  I  should  give  her 
full  name,  Henrietta,  his  only  child,  the  house 
in  which  he  lived,  and  some  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  bank  stock,  on  the  income  of  which  she 
lived  very  comfortably. 

Somehow,  Miss  Hetty  had  never  married, 
though,  such  is  the  mercenary  nature  of  man, 
the  rumor  of  her  inheritance  brought  to  her  feet 
several  suitors.  But  Miss  Hetty  had  resolved 
never  to  marry — at  least,  this  was  her  invariable 
answer  to  matrimonial  offers,  and  so  after  a  time 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  she  was  fixed  fbr 
life — an  old  maid.  What  reasons  impelled  her 

to  this  course  were  not  known,  but  possibly  the 
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reader  will  be  furnished  with  a  due  before  he 
finishes  this  narrative. 

Meanwhile,  the  invariable  effect  of  a  single 
and  solitary  life  combined,  attended  Hetty.  She 
grew  precise,  prim  and  methodical  to  a  painful 
degree.  It  would  have  been  quite  a  reUshJf 
one  could  have  detected  a  stray  thread  even  upon 
her  well  swept  carpet,  bat  each  was  never  the 
case.  ' 

On  this  particular  day— this  Thanksgiving 
day  of  which  we  are  speaking — Miss  Hetty  had 
completed  her  culinary  preparations,  that  is,  she 
had  staffed  her  turkey,  and  pat  it  in  the  oven, 
and  kneaded  her  pudding,  for,  though  but  one 
would  be  present  at  the  dinner,  and  that  herself, 
her  conscience  would  not  have  acquitted  her,  if 
she  had  not  made  all  the  preparations  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  on  such  occasions. 

This  done,  she  sat  down  to  her  knitting,  cast¬ 
ing  a  glance  every  now  and  then  at  the  oven  to 
make  sore  that  all  was  going  on  well.  It  was  a 
quiet  morning,  and  Miss  Hetty  began  to  think  to 
the  clicking  of  her  knitting  needles. 

“After  all,1'  thought  shq,  “  it's  rather  solitary 
taking  dinner  alone,  and  that  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  I  remember  a  long  time  ago,  when  my  fa¬ 
ther  was  living,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
what  a  merry  time  we  used  to  have  round  the 
table.  But  they  are  all  dead,  and  I — I  alone 
am  left  1“ 

Miss  Hetty  sighed,  but  after  a  while  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  those  old  times  returned.  She  tried 
to  shake  them  off,  bat  they  had  a  fascination 
about  them  after  all,  and  would  not  go  at  her 
bidding. 

“  There  used  to  be  another  there,*1  thought 
she,  “  Nick  Anderson.  He,  too,  I  fear,  is  dead.** 

Hetty  heaved  a  thoughtful  sigh,  and  a  faint 
color  came  into  her  cheeks.  She  had  reason. 
This  Nicholas  Anderson  had  been  a  medical  stu¬ 
dent,  apprenticed  to  her  father,  or  rather  placed 
with  him  to  be  prepared  for  his  profession.  He 
was,  perhaps,  a  year  older  than  Hetty,  and  had 
regarded  her  with  more  than  ordinary  warmth 
of  affection.  He  had,  in  fact,  proposed  to  her, 
and  had  been  conditionally  accepted,  on  a  year’s 
probation.  The  trouble  was,  he  was  a  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  wild,  and  being  naturally  of  a  lively 
and  careless  temperament,  did  not  exercise  suffi¬ 
cient  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  his  associ¬ 
ates.  Hetty  h&d  loved  him  as  warmly  as  one  of 
her  nature  could  love.  She  was  not  one  who 
would  be  drawn  away  beyond  the  dictates  of  rea¬ 
son  and  judgment  by  the  force  of  affection.  Still 
it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  deep  sorrow-— 
deeper  than  her  calm  manner  led  him  to  suspect 
—that  at  the  end  of  the  year's  probation,  she  in¬ 


formed  Anderson  that  the  result  of  his  trial  was 
not  favorable  to  his  suit,  and  that  henceforth  he 
must  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her. 

To  his  vehement  asseverations}  promises  and 
protestations,  she  returned  the  same  steady  and 
inflexible  answer,  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  he  left  her,  quite  as  full  of  indignation 
against  her  as  of  grief  for  his  rejection. 

That  flight  his  clothing  was  packed  up,  and 
lowered  from  the  window,  and  when  the  next 
morning  dawned  it  was  found  that  he  had  left 
the  house,  and  as  was  intimated  in  a  slight  note 
pencilled  and  left  on  the  table  in  his  room,  never 
to  return  again. 

While  Miss-  Henderson's  mind  was  for  back 
in  the  past,  she  had  not  observed  the  approach 
of  a  man,  shabbily  attired,  accompanied  by  a 
little  girl,  apparently  some  eight  years  of  age. 
The  man's  face  bore  the  impress  of  many  cares 
and  hardships.  The  little  girl  was  of  delicate 
appearance,  and  an  occasional  shiver  showed 
that  her  garments  were  too  thin  to  protect  her 
sufficiently  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

“  This  is  the  place,  Henrietta/*  said  the  trav¬ 
eller  at  length,  pausing  at  the  head  of  the  grav¬ 
elled  walk  which  led  up  to  the  front  door  of  the 
prim-looking  brick  house. 

Together  they  entered,  and  a  moment  after¬ 
wards,  just  as  Miss  Hetty  was  preparing  to  lay 
the  cloth  for  dinner,  a  knock  sounded  through 
the  house. 

“  Goodness  !**  said  Miss  Hetty,  flattered,  “who 
can  it  be  that  wants  to  see  me  at  this  hour  ?** 

Smoothing  down  her  apron,  and  giving  a  look 
at  the  glass  to  make  sure  that  her  hair  was  in 
order,  she  hastened  to  the  door. 

“  Will  it  be  asking  too  much,  madam,  to  re¬ 
quest  a  seat  by  your  fire  for  myself  and  little 
girl  for  a  few  moments  1  It  is  very  cold.*' 

Miss  Hetty  could  feel  that  it  was  cold.  Some¬ 
how,  too,  the  appealing  expression  of  the  - little 
girl's  face  touched  her,  so  she  threw  the  door 
wide  open,  and  bade  them  enter. 

Mina  Hetty  went  on  preparing  the  table  for 
dinner.  A  most  delightful  odor  issued  from  the 
oven,  one  door  of  which  was  open,  lest  the  tur¬ 
key  should  overdo.  Miss  Hetty  could  not  help 
observing  the  wistful  glance  cast  by  that  little 
girl  towards  the  tempting  dish  as  she  placed  it 
on  the  table.  . 

“Poet  little  creature,*’  thought  she,  “I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  a  long  time  since  she  has  had  a  good 
dinner.’* 

Then  the  thought  struck  her :  “  Here  1  am 

alone  to  eat  all  this.  There  is  plenty  enough  for 
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half  a  dozen.  How  much,  these  poor  people 
would  relish  it.” 

By  this  time  the  table  was  arranged. 

“  Sir/’  said  she,  “  turning  to  the  traveller, 
“  yon  look  as  if  yon  were  hungry  as  well  as  cold. 
If  yon  and  yonr  little  daughter  would  like  to  sit 
up,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  madam,”  was  the  grateful  reply. 
“  We  are  hungry,  and  shall  be  much  indebted  to 
your  kindness.’' 

It  was  rather  a  novel  situation  for  Miss  Hetty, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dispensing  food 
to  others  beside  herself.  There  was  something 
rather  agreeable  about  it. 

“  Will  you  have  some  of  the  dressing,  little 
girl — I  have  to  call  you  that,  for  I  don’t  know 
your  name,”  she  added,  in  an  inquiring  tone. 

“  Her  name  is  Henrieita,  but  I  generally  call 
her  Hetty,”  said  the  traveller. 

“  What  1”  said  Bliss  Hetty,  dropping  the  spoon 
in  surprise. 

“  She  was  named  after  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine,”  said  ho,  sighing. 

“  May  I  ask,”  said  Miss  Hetty,  with  excusable 
curiosity,  “what  was  the  name  of  this  friend.  I 
begin  to  feel  quite  an  interest  in  your  little  girl,” 
she  added,  half  apologetically. 

“Her  name  was  Henrietta  Henderson,”  said 
the  stranger. 

“  Why,  that  is  my  name//  ejaculated  Bliss 
Hetty. 

“And  she  was  named  after  you,”  said  the 
stranger,  composedly. 

“  Why,  who  in  the  world  are  you  1”  she  asked, 
her  heart  beginning  to  beat  unwonfeedly  fast. 

“  Then  you  don’t  remember  me!”  said  he,  ris¬ 
ing,  and  looking  steadily  at  Bliss  Hetty.  “  Tet 
you  knew  me  well  in  bygone  days — none  better. 
At  one  time  it  was  thought  ^ou  would  have  join¬ 
ed  your  destiny  to  mine — ” 

“Nick  Anderson !”  said  Bliss  Hetty,  rfeing  in 
confusion. 

-*  You  are  right.  You  rejected  me,  because 
you  did  not  feel  secure  of  my  principles.  The 
next  day,  in  despair  at  your  refusal,  I  left  the 
house,  and,  ere  forty-eight  hours  had  passed, 
was  on  my  way  to  India.  I  had  not  formed  the 
design  of  going  to  India  in  particular,  but  in 
my  then  state  of  mind  I  cared  not  whither  I 
went.  One  resolution  I  formed,  that  I  would 
prove  by  my  conduct  that  your  apprehensions 
were  ill-founded.  I  got  into  a  profitable  business. 
In  time  I  married — not  that  I  had  forgotten 
you,  but  that  iSras  solitary  and  needed  compan¬ 
ionship.  I  had  ceased  to  hope  for  yours.  By- 
and-by  a  daughter  was  bom.  True  to  my  old 
love,  I  named  her  Hetty,  and  pleased  myself 
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with  the  thought  that  she  here  some  resemblance 
to  you.  6ibce  then,  my  wife  has  died,  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  come  upon  me,  and  I  found  myself 
deprived  of  all  my  property.  T^en  came  yearn¬ 
ings  for  my  native  soil.  I  have  returned,  as  yon 
see;  not  as  I  departed,  but  poor  and  careworn.” 

While  Nicholas  was  speaking,  Miss  Hetty’s 
mind  was  filled  with  conflicting  emotions.  At 
length,  extending,  her  hand  frankly,  she  said : 

“I  feel  that  I  was  too  hasty,  Nicholas.  I 
should  have  tried  you  longer.  But  at  least  I 
may  repair  my  injustice.  I  have  enough  for  us 
all.  You  shall  come  and  live  with  me.” 

“  I  can  only  accept  your  generous  offer  on  one 
condition,”  said  Nicholas. 

And  what  is  that  1” 

“  That  you  will  be  my  wife !” 

A  vivid  blush  came  over  Miss  Hetty’s  counte¬ 
nance.  She  couldn’t  think  of  such  a  thing,  she 
said.  Nevertheless,  an  hour  afterwards  the  two 
united  lovers  had  fixed  upon  the  marriage  day.  / 

The  house  does  not  look  so  prim  as  it  used,  to 
do.  The  yard  is  redolent  with  many  fragrant 
flowers ;  the  front  door  is  half  open,  revealing  a 
little  girl  flaying  with  a  kitten. 

“  Hetty,”  says  a  matronly  lady,  “  you  have 
got  the  ball  of  yam  all  over  the  floor.  What 
would  your  father  say  if  he  should  see  it!” 

“  Never  mind,  mother,  it  was  only  kitty  that 
did  it.” 

Marriage  has  filled  up  a  void  in  the  heart  of 
Bliss  Hetty.  Though  not  so  prim,  or  perhaps 
careful,  as  she  used  to  be,  she  is  a  good  deal 
happier.  Three  hearts  are  filled  with  thankful¬ 
ness  at  every  return  of  Miss  Henderson’s 
Thanksgiving  Day. 


THE  POST-OFFICE. 

There  is  no  better  place  to  view  human  nature 
in  its  various  phases  than  to  survey  the  counte¬ 
nances  of  a  crowd  of  people  as  they  retire  from 
the  post-of^ce  window.  Disappointment,  sor¬ 
row,  pleasure,  each  has  an  impress  on  some 
Countenance;  an  elderly  woman  appears — she 
soon  receives  the  same  negative  answer  that  she 
has  heard  for  the  last  month.  As  she  slowly  re¬ 
tires  you  can  plainly  read  despair.  A  merchant 
hurriedly  walks  up  and  receives  a  letter ;  the  en¬ 
velope  is  broken,  but  he  finds  no  expected  remit¬ 
tance;  he  retires  a  disappointed  man.  The 
young  lady  in  the  full  flush  of  youthful  hopes, 
receives  an  expected  letter  from  her  lover ;  has¬ 
tily  the  seal  is  broke ;  you  can  see  her  face 
wreathed  and  illuminated  with  smiles,  as  the 
contents  are  perused.  A  daughter  of  Erin  has¬ 
tens  away  to  find  some  one  to  tell  her  the  secrets 
contained  in  her  letter.  Truly,  the  cheap  post¬ 
age  system  has  a  two-fold  effect  to  quickly  dis¬ 
seminate  information  that  shall  bring  happiness 

to  some,  and  misery  to  others . — Exckangt  paper, 
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BONG  OF  TOE  REJECTED. 


IT  0.  LBS  COMBATS. 


Nay,  lady,  nay,  *ay  why  ko  proud? 

Why  acorn  a  lore  like  mine? 

I  know  thereto  many  in  yon  crowd 
Wbo’d  swear  their  heart*  were  thina| 

But,  like  the  snow  beneath  the  ran, 

Their  fickle  Love  would  Tkde, 

If  Fortune1!  smile  should  be  withdrawn, 

Or  clouds  thy  bright  sky  shade. 

\ 

I  know  that  gallant  hearts  have  sued, 

And  sought  to  win  by  gold; 

I  know  that  fairer  forms  have  wooed,  , 

And  sighed  their  love  untold ; 

But  ah,  no  truer  heart  than  this 
Is  offered  at  thy  shrine; 

Why  wilt  thou  turn  away,  and  seom 
A  love  so  pure  as  mine? 

Thou  hast  not  learned  how  rich  a  gem 
Far  from  thee  thou  hast  hurled ; 

A  heart  is  worth  a  diadem, 

In  Buch  a  heartless  world. 
f  Farewell !  perchance  some  happier  lore 
May  win  thee  for  his  bride; 

And  thou’lt  forget  the  humble  knight, 

Who  lingered  by  thy  side. 

THE  GOLDSMITH  OF  PARIS. 
ADAPTED  FROM  TOK  FRENCH 

BY  H.  W.  LOBIXG. 


In  {he  good  old  days  of  France  the  fair,  when 
no  one  dared  question  the  divine  right  of  the 
sovereign,  or  the  purity  of  the  church, — when 
the  rights  of  the  feudal  seigneurs  were  unchal¬ 
lenged,  and  they  could  head  or  hang,  mutilate 
or  quarter  their  vassals  at  their  pleasure, — when 
freedom  was  a  word  as  unmeaning  as  it  is  now 
under  his  sacred  majesty,  Napoleon  the  Third, 
there  came  to  the  capital,  from  Tour&ine,  gn 
artisan,  named  Anseau,  who  was  as  canning  in 
his  trade  of  goldsmith  as  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
half-mad  artificer  of  Florence.  He  became  a 
burgess  of  Paris,  and  a  subject  of  the  king,  whose 
high' protection  he  purchased  by  many  presents, 
both  of  works  of  art  and  good  red  gold.  He  in¬ 
habited  a  house  built  by  himself,  near  the  church 
of  St.  Leu,  in  the  Rue  St.  Denys,  where  his 
forge  was  well  known  to  half  the  amateurs  of 
fine  jewelry.  He  was  a  man  of  pure  morals  and 
persevering  industry;  always  laboring,  always 
improving,  constantly  learning  new  secrets  and 
new  receipts,  and  seeking  everywhere  for  new 
fashions  and  devices  to  attract  and  gratify  his 
customers.  When  the  night  was  far  advanced, 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard  and  the  revellers  return* 


lag  from  their  carousals,  always  saw  a  lighted 
lamp  at  the  casement  of  the  goldsmith’s  work¬ 
shop,  where  he  was  hammering,  carving,  chisel¬ 
ing  and  *  filing,— in  a  word,  laboring  at  those 
marvels  of  ingenuity  and  toil  which  made  the 
delight  of  the  ladies  and  the  minions  ofahe  court. 
He  was  a  man  who  lived  In  the  fear  of  God,  and 
in  a  wholesome  dread  of  robbers,  nobles*  and 
noise.  He  was  gentle  and  moderate  of  speech, 
courteous  to  noble,  monk  and  burgees,  so  that 
be  might  be  said  to  have  no  enemy. 

Claude  Anseau  was  strongly  built.  His  arms 
were  rounded  and  muscular,  and  his  hand  hod 
the  grip  of  an  iron  vice.  His  broad  abeoldeis 
reminded  the  learned  of  the  giant  Atlas;  his 
white  teeth  seemed  as  if  they  were  formed  for 
masticating  iron.  His  countenance,  though  pla¬ 
cid,  was  fall  of  resolution,  and  his  glance  was  so 
keen  that  it  might  have  melted  gold,  though  the 
limpid  lustre  of  his  eyes  tempered  their  burning 
ardor.  In  a  word,  though  a  peaceable  man,  the 
goldsmith  was  not  one  to  be  insulted  with  im¬ 
punity,  and  perhaps  it  was  a  knowledge  of  his 
physical  qualities  that  secured  him  from  attack 
in  those  stormy  days  of  ruffianly  violence. 

Yet  sometimes,  in  spite  of  his  accumulating 
wealth  and  tranqnil  life,  the  loneliness  of  the 
goldsmith  made  him  restless.  He  was  not  insen¬ 
sible  to  beauty,  and  often,  as  he  wrought  a  wed¬ 
ding  ring  far  the  finger  of  some  fair  damsel,  he 
thought  with  what  delight  he  could  fo*ge  one 
for  some  gentle  creature  who  would  love  him  far 
himself  and  not  for  the  riches  that  called  him 
lord.  Then  he  would  sally  forth  and  hie  to  the 
river-side,  and  pass  long  hours  in  the  dreamy 
reveries  of  an  artist. 

One  day  as  he  was  strolling,  in  this  lander 
frame  of  mind,  olonj^  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
he  came  to  the  meadow  afterwards  called  the 
Pre  aux  Clorcs,  which  was  then  in  the  domain 
of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain,  and  not  in  that  of 
the  University.  There,  finding  himself  in  the 
open  fields,  be  encountered  a  poor  girl,  who  ad¬ 
dressed  him  with  the  simple  salutation : — "  God 
save  yoto,  my  lord  1” 

The  musical  intonation  of  her  voice,  chiming 
in  with  the  melodious  images  that  then  filled  the 
goldsmith’s  busy  brain,  impressed  him  so  .pleas¬ 
antly  that  he  turned,  and  saw  that  the  damsel 
was  holding  &  cow  by  a  tether,  while  it  was 
browsing  the  rank  gross  that  grew  upon  the 
borders  of  a  ditch. 

“  My  child,”  said  he,  “  how  is  it  that  yon  are 
pasturing  your  cow  on  the  Sabbath  ?  Know  yon 
not  that  it  is  forbidden,  and  that  yon  Ore  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  imprisonment?” 

“My  bid,”  replied. gm  girl,  casting  down  her 
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eyes, “ 1  have  nothing  to  fear,  because  X  belong 
to  the  abbey.  My  lord .  abbot  hat  given  us 
license  to  feed  oar  cow  here  after  sunset,” 

“  Then  yon  lore  your  cow  better  than  the 
safety  of  your  soul,”  said  the  goldsmith. 

“  Of  a  truth,  my  lord,  the  animal  furnishes 
half  our  subsistence.” 

“  1  marvel,”  said  the  good  goldsmith,  “  to  see 
you  thus  poorly  clad  and  barefoot 1  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Thou  art  fair  to  look  upon,  and  thou 
must  needs  have  suitors  from  the  city.” 

“  Nay,  my  lord,”  replied  the  girl,  showing  a 
bracelet  that  clasped  her  rounded  left  arm:;  “  I 
belong  to  the  abbey.”  And  she  east  so  sad  a 
look  on  the  good  burgess  that  his  heart  sank 
within  him. 

“  How  is  this  V9  he  resumed,— and  he  touched 
the  bracelet,  whereon  were  engraven  the  arms  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain. 

“  My  lord,  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  serf.  Thus, 
whoever  should  unite  himseifHo  me  in  marriage 
would  become  a  ser  himself,  were  he  a  burgess 
of  Paris,  and  would  belong,  body  and  goods,  to 
the  abbey.  Vor  this,  reason  I  am  shunned  by 
every  one.  But  it  is  not  this  that  saddens  me — 
it  is  the  dread  of  being  married  to  a  serf  by  com¬ 
mand  of  my  lord  abbot,  to  perpetuate  a  race  of 
slaves.  Were  I  the  fairest  in  the  land,  lovers 
would  avoid  me  like  the  plague.” 

“And  how  old  are  you,  my  dear  V*  asked' the 
goldsmith. 

*  "  I  know  not,  my  lord,”  replied  the  girl;  “  but 

my  lord  .abbot  has  it  written  down.” 

This  great  misery  touched  the  heart  of  the 
good  man,  who  for  a  long  time  had  himself  eaten 
the  bread  of  misfortune.  He  conformed  his  pace 
to  that,  of  the  girl,  and  they  moved  in  this  way 
towards  the  river  in  perfect  silence.  The  bargees 
looked  on  her  fair  brow,  her  regal  form,  her 
dusty  but  delicately-formed  feet,  and  the  sweet 
countenance  which  seemed  the  true  portrait  of 
St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  saint  of  Paris. 

:  “You  have  a  fine  cow,”  said  the  goldsmith. 

■  "  Would  you  like  a  little  milk  1”  replied  she. 
44  These  early  days  of  May  are  so  wa^rm,  and  you 
are  so  far  from  the  city.” 

In  fact,  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  burned  like 
a  forge.  This  simple  offer,  made  without  the 
hope  of  a  return,  the,  only  gift  in  the  power  of 
the  poor  girl,  touched  the  heart  of  the  goldsmith, 
and  he  wished  that  he  could  see  her  on  a  thipne 
and  all  Paris  at  her  feet. 

/  “No,  ma  mts,”  replied  he;  “I  a n>  not  thirsty 
—but  l  would  that  I  could  free  you.” 
f  “  It  cannot  be ;  and  I  shall  die  the  property 
of  thq  abbey,  tor  a  long  time  we  have  lived 
here,  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughr 
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ter.  Like  my  poor  auoestm,  I  shall  pass  my 
days  upon  this  land,  for  the  abbot  doea  not  loose 
Ms  pray.” 

“  Wbatl”  eried  the  goldsmith*  “  has  no  gal¬ 
lant  been  tempted  by  your  bright  eyes  to  hay 
your  liberty,  as  X  bought  mine  of  the  king  V9 
44  Truly,  it  would  cost  too  much.  Therefore 
those  I  pleased  at  first:  sight  went  as  they  came.” 

“And  you  never  thought  of  fleeing  to  another 
country  with  a  lover*  on  a  .fleet  courser  1” 

“  O,  yes.  But,  my  lord,  if  I  were  taken  I 
should  lose  my  life,  and  my  lover,  if  he  were  a 
lord,  his  lemd.  I'  as*  not  worth  such  sacrifice. 
Then  the  arms  of  the  abbey  are  longer  than  my 
feet  are  swift.  Besides,  I  live  here,  in  obedience 
to  Heaven  that  has  placed  me  here.” 

“And  what  does  your  father,  maiden  ?” 

“He  is  a  vine-dresser;  in  the  gardens  of  the 
abbey.” 

“And  your  mother  ?” 

44  She  is  a  laundress.” 

“And  what  is  your  name  1” 

“I  have  no  name,  my  lord.  My  father  was 
baptized  Etienne,  my  dear  mother  is  la  Etienne, 
and  I  am  Tiennctte,  at  your  service.” 

•  “  Tiennette,”  said  'the  goldsmith,  “  never  has 
maiden  pleased  me  as  thou  dost.  Hence,  as  I 
saw  thee  at  the  moment  when  I  was  firmly 're¬ 
solved  to  take  a  helpmate^  I  think  I  see  a  special 
providence  in  our  meeting,  and  if  I  am  not  en- 
pleasing  in.  thine  eyes,  I  pray  thee  to  accept  me 
a  lover. y 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes.  These  words 
were  utsered  in  sush  a  sort,  with  tone  so  grave 
and  manner  so  penetrating,  that  Tiennette  wept. 

“  No,  my  lord,”  replied  she,  “  I  should  hring 
you  a  thousand  troubles  and  an  evil  fortune. 
For  a  poor  serf,,  it  i*  enough  that  I  have  heard 
your  generous  proffer/' 

“Ah!”  eried  Gfaude,  “you  know  not  with 
whom  you  haye  to  deal.”  He  crossed  himself, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  said: — “I  here  vow  to 
Saint  Eloi,  under  whose  protection  is  my  noble 
craft,  to  make  two  inches  of  enamelled  silver, 
adorned  with  the  utmost  labor  I  can  bestow. 
One  shall  be  for  . the  statue  of  my  lady  the  virgin, 
and  the  other  for  my  patron  saint,  if  I  succeed, 
to  the  end  that  I  may  give  thanks  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  Tiennette,  here  present,  and  for  whom 
I  pray  their  high  assistance.  Moreover,  I  vow, 
by  my  eternal  salvation,  to  prosecute  this  enter¬ 
prise  with  courage,  to  expend  therein  all  that  I 
possess,  and  to  abandon  it  only  with  my  life. 
Heaven  hath  heard  me,  and  thou,  fair  one,”  he 
added,  turning  to  the  girt 
“Ah,  my  lord  1  My  cow  ie  running  across 

|  the  field,”  eried  she  weeping,  at  the  knees  of  the 
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good  man.  "  I  will  love  70a  all  my  life— but 
recall  your  tow." 

"  Let  ns  seek  the  cow/*  said  the  goldsmith, 
raising  her,  without  daring  to  imprint  a  kiss 
Upon  her  Ups. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  for  I  shall  be  beaten.'* 

The  goldsmith  ran  after  the  cow,  which  recked 
little  of  their  lores.  But  she  was  seized  by  the 
horns,  and  held  in  the  grasp  of  Claude  as  in  an 
iron  rice.  For  a  trifle  he  would  hare  hurled  her 
into  the  air. 

"  Farewell,  dearest.  If  you  go  into  the  city, 
come  to  my  house,  near  St.  Leu.  I  am  called 
Master  Ansean,  and  am  the  goldsmith  of  onr 
seigneur,  the  king  of  France,  at  the  sign  of  St. 
Eloi.  Promise  me  to  be  in  this  field  the  next 
Sabbath,  and  I  wUl  not  fail  to  come,  though  it 
Were  raining  halberts.'* 

"I  will,  my  lord.  And,  in  the  meanwhile, 
my  prayers  shall  ascend  to  hearen  for  your  wel¬ 
fare." 

There  she  remained  standing,  like  a  saint 
carved  in  stone,  stirring  not,  until  she  could  no 
longer  see  the  burgess,  Who  retired  with  slow 
steps,  turning  every  now  and  then  to  look  upon 
her.  And  even  when  he  was  long  lost  to  sight, 
she  remained  there  until  nightfall,  lost  in  reverie, 
and  not  certain  whether  what  had  happened  was 
a  dream  or  bright  reality.  It  was  late  when  she 
returned  home,  where  she  was  beaten  for  her 
tardiness, — bat  she  did  not  feel  the  blows. 

The  good  burgess,  on  his  part,  lost  his  appe¬ 
tite,  closed  his  shop,  and  wandered  about,  think¬ 
ing  only  of  the  maiden  of  St.  Germain,  seeing 
her  image  everywhere.  On  the  morrow,  he 
took  his  way  towards  the  abbey,  in  great  appre¬ 
hension,  bat  still  determined  to  speak  to  my  lord 
abbot.  But  as  be  bethought  him  that  it  would 
be  most  prudent  to  put  himself  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  some  powerful  courtier,  he  retraced  bis 
steps,  and  sought  out  the  royal  chamberlain, 
whose  favor  he  had  gained  by  various  courtesies, 
and  especially  by  the  gift  of  a  rare  chain  to  the 
lady  whom  he  loved.  The  chamberlain  readily 
promised  his  assistance,  had  his  horse  saddled 
and  a  hackney  made  ready  for  the  goldsmith, 
with  whom  he.came  presently  to  the  abbey,  and 
demanded  to  see  the  abbot,  who  was  then  Mon 
seigneur  Hugo  de  Senecterre,  and  was  ninety- 
three  yean  old.  Being  come  into  the  hall,  with 
tfie  goldsmith,  who  was  trembling  in  expectation 
of  his  doom,  the  chamberlain  prayed  the  Abbot 
Hugo  to  grant  him  a  fervor  in  advance,  which 
could  be  easily  done,  and  would  do  him  pleasure. 
Whereat,  the  wily  abbot  shock  Ms  head,  and 
replied  that  it  was  expressly  forbiddsn  by  the 
canons  to  plight  'One's  frith  ifttbk  manflsr. 


u  The  matter  Is  this,  then,  my  dear  father," 
said  the  chufeiberiain.  "The  goldsmith  of  the 
court,  here,  has  conceived  a  great  love  for  a  gfai 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  I  charge  you,  as 
you  would  have  me  grant  the  favors  you  may 
seek  hereafter,  to  liberate  this  girl." 

“  Who  is  she  1"  asked  the  abbot  of  the  burgess. 

“  She  is  named  Tiennette,"  replied  the  gold¬ 
smith,  timidly. 

"  Oh !  ho  I"  said  the  good  old  Hugo,  smQing. 
"  Then  the  bait  has  brought  us  a  good  fish.  This 
is  a  grave  case,  and  I  candot  decidd.it  alone." 

“  I  know,  father,  what  these  words  are  worm,'' 
said  the  chamberlain,  frowning. 

“  Beau  sire,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  do  you  know 
what  the  girl  is  worth  V* 

The  abbot  sent  for  Tiennette,  telling  his  clerk 
to  dress  her  in  her  best  clothes,  and  make  her  as 
brave  as  possible. 

"  Your  love  is  in  danger,"  said  the  chamber- 
lain  to  the  goldsmith,  drawing  him  one  side. 
"Abandon  this'frncy ;  yon  will  find  everywhere, 
even  at  court,  young  and  pretty,  women  who 
will  willingly  accept  your  hand,  and  the  king 
will  help  yon  to  acquire  an  estate  and  title — you 
have  gold  enough." 

The  goldsmith  shook  his  head.  "I  have 
made  my  choice,  and  embarked  on  my  adven¬ 
ture,”  said  he. 

"  Then  yon  most  purchase  the  manumission 
of  this  girl.  I  know  the  monks.  With  them, 
money  can  accomplish  everything." 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  goldsmith  to  the  abbot, 
turning  towards  him,  “  yon  have  it  in  charge 
and  trust  to  represent  here  on  earth  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  which  is  always  kind  to  us,  and 
has  infinite  treasures  of  mercy  for  our  miseries. 
How  I  will  enshrine  yon,  for  the  rest  of  my  days, 
each  night  and  morning  in  my  prayers,  if  you 
will  aid  me  to  obtain  this  girl  in  marriage.  And 
I  will  frshion  yon  a  box  to  enclose  the  holy 
Eucharist,  so  cunningly  wrought,  and  so  enrich¬ 
ed  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  figures  of 
winged  angels,  that  another  such  shall  never  be 
in  Christendom, — it  shall  remain  unique,  shall 
rejoice  your  eyes,  and  60  glorify  year  altar  that 
the  people  of  the  city,  foreign  lords— all,  shall 
hasten  to  see  It,  so  wondrous  shall  it  be." 

"  My  son,"  replied  the  abbot,  "  you  have  lost 
your  senses.  If  you  are  resolved  to  have  (his 
girl  in  wedlock,  your  property  and  person  wfll 
escheat  to  the  chapter  of  the  abbey." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  1  am  devoted  to  this  poor  girl, 
and  more  touched  by  her  misery  and  trtdy  Chris¬ 
tian  heart,  than  by  her  personal  perfections.  But 
I  urn,"  said  he,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  yet  more 
astonished  at  your  hardness,  and  I  say' It,  though 
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I  know  my  fate  is  in  year  hands.  Yes,  my  lord, 

I  know  the  law.  Thus,  if  my  goods  must  fall 
Into  your  possession,  if  I  become  a  serf,  if  1  lose 
my  home  and  my  citizenship,  I  shall  yet  keep 
the  skill  developed  by  my  culture  and  my 
studies,  and  which  lies  here/*  he  added,  touching 
his  forehead,  “  in  a  place  where  God  alone,  be¬ 
sides  myself,  is  master.  And  your  whole  abbey 
cannot  purchase  the  creation  of  my  brain.  Yon 
will  have  my  body  and  my  wife,  bat  nothing  can 
give  you  my  genius,  not  even  tortures,  for  I  am 
stronger  than  iron  is  hard,  and  more  patient 
than  suffering  is  great/' 

Having  Baid  tills,  the  goldsmith,  enraged  at 
the  calmness  of  the  abbot,  who  seemed  resolved 
to  secure  the  good  man's  doubloons  to  the  abbey, 
dealt  such  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  an  oaken  chair, 
it  flew  in  pieces  as  if  struck  by  a  sledge-hammer. 

“  See,  my  lord,  what  a  serf  you  will  have,  and 
how  of  an  artificer  of  divine  tilings  you  will  make 
a  draught-horse." 

“  My  son,"  replied  the  abbot,  calmly,  “  you 
have  wrongfully  broken  mine  oaken*  chair  and 
lightly  judged  my  heart.  This  girl  belongs  to 
the  abbey,  and  not  to  me.  I  am  the  faithful  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  rights  and  usages  of  this  glo¬ 
rious  monastery.  Although  I  may,  indeed,  lib¬ 
erate  this  girl  and  her  heirs,  I  owe  an  account  to 
God  and  to  the  abbey.  Now^since  there  has 
been  here  an  altar,  seifs  and  monks,  id  eat,  from 
time  immemorial,  never  has  there  been  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a'burgfcss  becoming  the  property  of  the 
abbey  by  marriage  with  a  serf.  Hence,  need 
there  is  of  exercising  this  right,  that  it  may  not 
be  lost,  effete  and  obsolete,  and  fall  into  desue¬ 
tude,  the  which  would  occasion  troubles  mani¬ 
fold.  And  this  is  of  greater  advantage  for  the 
state  and  fbr  the  abbey  than  your  boxes,  however 
beautiful^  they  may  be,  seeing  that  We  have  a 
fund  which  will  enable  ns  to  purchase  jewels 
and  bravery,  and  that  no  money  can  establish 
customs  and  laws.  I  appeal  to  my  lord,  the 
king's  chamberlain,  who  is  witness  of  the  pains 
infinite  our  sovereign  taketh  each  day  to  do 
battle  fbr  the  establishment  of  his  ordinances." 

“  This  is  to  shnt  my  month,"  said  the  cham¬ 
berlain.  ' 

The  goldsmith,  who  was  no.  great  cjerk,  re- 
maingd  silent  and  pensive.  Hereupon  came 
Tiennette,  dad  in  glorious  apparel,  wearing  a 
robe  of  white  wool,  with  her  hair  tastefnlly  dress¬ 
ed,  and,  withal,  so  royally  beautiful,  that  the 
goldsmith  was  petrified  with  ecstasy,  and  the 
chamberlain  confessed  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
perfect  a  creature.  Then,  thinking  that  there 
was  too  great  danger  to  the  goldsmith  in  this 
spectacle,  he  carried  him  off  to  the  dty,  and 


begged  him  to  think  no  more  of  the  affair,  since 
the  abbey  wonld  never  yield  so  beautiful  a  prize. 

In  fact,  the  chapter  signified  to  the  poor  lover 
that,  if  he  married  this  girl,  he  must  resolve  to 
abandon  his  property  and  house  to  the*  ^bbey,  * 
and  to  acknowledge  himself  a  serf;  and  that 
then,  by  special  grace,  the  abbey  would  allow 
blm  to  remain  in  his  house,  on  condition  of  his 
furnishing  an  inventory  of  his  goods,  of1  his  pay¬ 
ing  a  tribute  every  year,  and  coming  annually, 
for  a  fortnight,  to  lodge  in  a  burg  appertaining 
to  the  domain,  in  order  to  make  act  of  serfdom. 
The  goldsmith,  to  whom  every  one  spoke  of  the 
obstinacy  of  the  monks,  saw  plainly  that  the 
abbey  would  adhere  inflexibly  to  tips  sentence, 
and  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  despair.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  monastery, — at  another,  he  proposed  to 
inveigle  the  abbot  into  some  place  where  he 
might  torment  him  till  he  signed  the  manumis¬ 
sion  papers  of  Tiennette, — in  fine,  he  projected  a 
thousand  schemes,  which  all  evaporated  into  air. 
But,  after  many  lamentations,  he  thought  he 
would  carry  off  the  girl  to  some  secure  place, 
whence  nothing  could  drew  him,  and  made  his 
preparations  in  consequence,  thinking  that,  once 
oat  of  the  kingdom,  his  friends  or  the  sovereign 
could 'manage  the  monks  and  bring  them  to 
reason.  The  good  man  reckoned  without  his 
host,  fbr,  on  going  to  the  meadow,  be  missed 
Tiennette,  and  learned  that  she  was  kept  in  the 
abbey  so  rigorously,  that,  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  he  would  have  to  besiege  the  monasteiy. 
Then  master  Anseau  rent  the  air  with  complaints 
and  lamentations,  and,  throughout  Paris,  the 
citizens  and  housewives  spoke  of  nothing  but 
this  adventure,  the  noise  of  whieh  was  snch,  that 
the  king,  meeting  the  old  abbot  at  court,  asked 
him  why,  in  this  juncture,  he  did  not  yield  to 
the  great  love  of  his  goldsmith,  and  practise  a 
little  Christian  charity. 

“ Because,  my  lord,"  replied  the  priest,  "all 
rights  are  linked  together,  like  the  parts  of  a  suit 
of  armor,  and  if  one  fail,  the  whole  falls  to 
pieces.  If  this  girl  were  taken  from  ns,  against 
our  will,  and  the  usage  were  not  observed,  soon 
your  subjects  wonld  deprive  yon  of  your  crown, 
and  great  seditions  would  arise  In  all  parts,  to 
the  end  of  abolishing  the  tithes  and  taxes  which 
press  so  heavily  upon  the  people." 

The  king  was  silenced.  Every  one  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  learn  the  end  of  this  adventure.  So 
great  was  the  cariosity,  that  several  lords  wagered 
that  the  goldsmith  would  abandon  his  suit,  while 
tho  ladies  took  the  Opposite  side.  The  gold¬ 
smith  having  complained  with  tears  to  the  qneen 
that  the  riionks  had*  deprived  Mm  of  the  sight  of 
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his  beloved,  she  thought,  it  detestable  and  op¬ 
pressive.  Whereupon,  pursuant  to  her  com¬ 
mend,  the  goldsmith  was  allowed  to  go  dally  to 
the  parlor  of  the  abbey,  where  he  taw  Tieunette ; 
*  but  always  in  the  company  of  an  aged  monk, 
and  attired  in  true  magnificence,  like  a  lady.  •  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  hpr 
to  accept  the  sacrifice  he  wan  compelled  to  make 
of  his  liberty,  but  she  finally  consented. 

When  the  city  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
submission  of  the  goldsmith,  who,  for  the  love 
of  his  lady,  abandoned  his  fortune  and  his  lib¬ 
erty,  every  one  was  anxious  to  see  him.  The 
ladies  of  the  court  encumbered  themselves  with 
jewels  they  did  not  need,  to  make  a  pretext  for 
talking  with  him.  But  if  some  oi  them  ap¬ 
proached  Tieunette  in  beauty,  none  possessed 
her  heart.  At  last,  at  the  approach  of  the  hour 
of  servitude  and  love,  Anseau  melted  all  his  gold 
into  a  royal  crown,  which  he  inlaid  with  all  his 
pearls  and  diamonds ;  then  coming  secretly  to 
the  queen,  he  gave  it  intq  her  hands,  saying  : 

“  My  lady,  I  know  not  in  whose  hands  to  trust 
my  faith  and  fortune  but  yours.  To-morrow 
everything  found  in  my  house  will  become  .the 
property  of  those  accursed  monks,  who  have  no 
pity  on  me.  Deign,  then,  to  take  care  of  this. 
It  is  a  poor  return  for  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed  by 
your  means,  of  seeing  her  I  love,  ainqe  no  treas¬ 
ure  is  worth  one  of  her  glances.  I  know  not 
what  will  become  of  me— but  if,  one  day,  my 
children  hecome  free,  I  have  a  faith  in  your  gen¬ 
erosity  as  a  woman  and  a  queen," 

“  Well  said,  good  man,"  replied  the  queen. 
“  The  abbey  may  one  day  have  need  of  my 
assistance,  and  then  I  will  remember  this." 

There  was  aa  immense  crowd  in  the  abbey 
church  at  the  espousals  of  Tiennetfe,  to  whom 
the  queen  presented  a  wedding  dress,  and  whom 
the  king  authorised  to  weajrearrings  and  jewels. 
When  the  handsome  couple  came  from  the  abbey 
to  the  lodgings  of  Anseau,  who  had  become  a 
serf,  near  St.  Lea,  there  were  torchef  at  the 
windows  to  see  them  pass,  and  in  the  street  two 
lines  of  people,  as  at  a  royal  progress.  The 
poor  husband  bad  wrought  a  silver  bracelet, 
which  he  wore  upon  his  left  arm,  in  token  of  his 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain.  Then, 
notwithstanding  his  servitude,  they  cried,  "Noel, 
Noel  1"  as  to  a  new  king.  .  And  the  good  man 
sainted  courteously,  happy  ap  a  lover,  and  pleas-  ; 
ed  with  the  homage  each  one  paid  to  the  graoe 
and  modesty  of  Tieunette.  Then  the  good  gold¬ 
smith  found  green  branches^  and  a  crown  of 
bluettes  on  his  doorposts,  and  the  principal  per¬ 
sons  of  the  quarter  were  all  there,  who,  to  do 
him  hoiuw,  saluted  him  with  music,  W  cine d 


out,  “  You  will  always -be  a- noble  mas,  in  spite 
of  the  abbey  l" 

Trennette  was  delighted  with  her  handsome 
lodgings,  and  the  crowd  of  -customers  who  came 
and  went,  delighted  with  her  charms.  The 
honey-moon  passed,  there  came  one  day,  in 
great  pomp,  old  abbot  Hugo,  their  lord  and  Blas¬ 
ter,  who  entered  the  house,  which  belonged  no 
more  to  the  goldsmith,  bat  to  the  chapter,  and, 
being  there,  said  to  the  newly  married  pair : 

"My  children,  you  are  free,  and  quit  of  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  abbey.  And -I  mast 
tell  you  that,  from  the  first,  I  was  greatly  moved 
with  the  love  which  linked  you  to  each  other. 
Thus,  tho  rights  of  the  abbey  having  been  recog¬ 
nised,  I  determined  to  complete  your  joy,  after 
having  proved  yoqr  loyalty.  And  this  m&na- 
mission  shall  cost  you  nothing." 

Having  Baid  this;  he  touched  them  lightly  on 
the  cheeks,  and  they  kneeled  at  his  feet  and  wept 
for  joy.  The  goldsmith  apprised  the  people  who 
had  collected  in  the  .street  of  the  bounty  and 
blessing  of  the  good  abbot  Hugo.  Then,  ia 
great  honor,  Anseau  held,  the  bridle  of  his  mare, 
as  far  as  the  gate  oftBuasy.  On  the  way,  having 
taken  a  sack  of  money  with  him,  he  threw  tbs 
pieces  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  crying : 

"  Largesse !  largesse  to  God  1  God  save  and 
guard  the  abbey  1  Long  live  the  good  Lord 
Hugo  r 

The  abbot,  of  course,  was  severely  reproached 
by  his  chapter,  who  had  openftl  their  jaws  lo 
devour  the  rich  booty.  Thus,  a  year  afterwards, 
the  good  man  Hag o  falling  tick,  his  prior  told 
him  that  it  was  apunishment  of  Heaven,  because 
he  had  neglected  their  sacred  interests. 

"If  I  judge  this  man  aright,"  replied  the 
abbot,  "  he  will  remember  what  he  owes  us." 

In  fact,  this  day  happening  to  be  th^  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  marriage,  a  monk  came  to  announce 
that  the  goldsmith  begged  his  benefactor  to  re¬ 
ceive  him.  When  he  appeared  in  the  hall  where 
the  abbot  was,  he  displayed  two  marvellous  cas¬ 
kets,  which,  from  that  time,  no  workman  has 
surpassed  in  any  plane  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  which  were  called  "  the  vow  of  perseverance 
in  love."  These  two  treasures  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  placed  on  the  high  altar  of  the  church, 
and  are  judged  to  be  of  inestimable  workman¬ 
ship,  since  the  goldsmith  had  expended  all  he 
had  on  them. 

Nevertheless,  this  gift,  instead  of  emptying  his 
treasury,  filled  it  to  overflowing,  because  it  so 
increased  hia  fame  upd  profits  that  be  was  able 
to  purchase  broad  lands  and  letters  of :  nobility,  * 
and  founded  die  house  *>C  Aropau,  which  has 
since  been  ip  high  hpnoti  Toumine* 
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Tht  NjmpathiM  of  Hlth 
H&rmonloualy  flow 
Around  the  inward,  secret  pnlee, 

Of  human  hearts  below. 

Extraneous  songs  arise! 

Seraphic,  sweet  and  free; 

And  float  through  ether  inAnite, 
Xtemitjr’s  rast  sea. 

Bestatle  Joy  pemdM 
Syrian  in  its  power — 

That  soul  whose  fkithtyd  qrmpafhlsf 
Overrule  the  fleeting  hour. 

Whose  sombre  pinions  float 
Athwart  the  cloud  sad  riiado, 

TUI  brighter,  purer,  frirsr  yet, 

Their  outward  guise  Is  mads. 

Faith’s  spirit  orer  earrii’s 
Materia)  prison  walls, 

Bolds  sway  with  warmer,  deeper  lore, 
Than  round  the  skeptic  fell*. 

The  cloud-land  opes  to  view,  , 
Inpearied  in  rosy  light, 

Dispelling  e’en  the  darkest  shades 
Of  immaterial  night. 
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.  Act  first,  scene  first  of  this  little  drama — ft 
street  in  a  pleasant  sorbnrban  town ;  time— a 
dark,  stormy  evening ;  the  hoar — between  nine 
and  ten;  dramatis  persona--*  merry  party  of 
about  a  dozen  persons,  consisting  of  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  have  just  left  the  boose  of 
a  friend,  and  are  crossing  the  village  square.  A 
drizzling  rain  is  falling,  but  judging  by  the  mer¬ 
ry  voices  and  shouts  of  laughter,  it  does  not 
dampen  the  spirits  of  the  party. 

By  the  aid  of  lanterns  carried  by  some  of  the 
party,  they  have  just  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
muddy  street,  when  the  roll  of  an  omnibus  is 
heard  in  the  distance. 

M  There,  Mr.  Tremor,"  says  one  of  the  party, 
"  you  can  ride  to  the  city,  it  will  save  yon  a  long 
muddy  walk." 

“  Is  that  omnibus  going  directly  to  the  city  1" 
Inquired  the  person  indicated,  the  only  one  of 
the  party  whose  home  did  not  lie  within  a  stone’s 

“  Teg,  directly  in,"  is  the  reply ;  "  and  very 
fortunate  for  you,  as  ^ou  will  not  accept  any  of 
our  invitations  to  pass  the  night." 

“  I  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  but  business 
forbids.” 

..The  omnibus  ia still  at  some  little  distance,  hut 
its  lights  are  plainly  seen.  #  ■ 
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“  We  will  stop  the  coach  for  you,"  says  one,  go¬ 
ing  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  swinging  his 
lantern  over  his  head,  then  setting  it  down  on  the 
ground,  as  if  a  railroad  train  were  expected  in¬ 
stead  of  a  peaceful  suburban  omnibus.  Anoth¬ 
er,  a  tall,  6tout  man,  stands  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  holding  his  lantern  over  his  head  at 
arm's  length,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  stand 
on  the  sidewalk,  almost  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  merry  jokes  passing  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  all  this  parade  to  stop  the  coach  for  one 
passenger. 

.  The  omnibus  comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  the 
driver,  by  the  aid  of  the  lanterns,  sees  a  number 
of  dark  figures  on  the  sidewalk,  and  is  already 
counting  them  np  at  ten  cents  a  head.  He 
comes  nearer ;  he  stops. 

“  How  many  will  your  omnibus  carry  1"  says 
one. 

"As  many  as  can  get  in,"  was  the  safe  and 
true  reply. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  with  a  lantern  then  es¬ 
corts  the  only  person  who  is  to  patronize  the 
coach  that  night,  and  leading  him  very  carefolly 
to  the  steps,  calls  out  to  the  driver :  « 

"  Driver,"  says  he,  w  this  is  an  exceedingly 
lonesome  man.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  careful 
of  him,  and  leave  him  safe  at  his  door." 

He  thrnst  his  friend  in,  the  driver  closed  the 
door,  looked  at  the  merry  party  still  standing  on 
the  sidewalk,  betraying  not  the  most  distant  in¬ 
tention  of  crowding  his  vehicle  that  night,  and 
half  amnsed  and  half  provoked,  drives  on.  The 
party,  with  merry  joke  and  laugh,  pass  on  to 
their  homes,  and  Mr.  Tremor  rolls  on  to  the  city 
in  the  coach  into  which  he  had  been  so  cnrionsly 
ushered,  his  only  companion  a  .female,  closely 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  shawl.  Here  we  will  leave 
.them  while  we  introduce  oar  readers  to  Mr. 
Tremor. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  talent  and  genius  ;  a 
good  thinker,  a  good  talker,  and  an  agreeable 
companion,  for  on  no  subject,  literature,  science 
or  politics,  was  he  ever  known  to  be  at  fault. 
Among  the  associates  with  Whom  he  had  jnst 
parted,  and  with  whom  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
meet  once  a  week  during  the  winter  months,  he 
was  beloved  and  respected. 

There  was  one  thing  which  he  gloried  in,  bnt 
for  which  his  associates  never  ceased  to  give 
him  their  unfeigned  and  deepest  pity,  though  he 
always  assured  them  it  was  wholly  uncalled  for. 
He  was  a  bachelor.  He  made  it  his  boast  that 
he  could  go  when  he  pleased,  and  where  he 
pleased.  If  he  stayed  oat  late  at  night,  there 
was  no  one  to  reproach  him  when  he  came 
home.  If  he  chose  to  sit  np  at  night  {p  read  or 
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write,  no  little  responsibility  annoyed  him  with 
hs  midnight  cries.  If  he  chose  to  travel,  he  had 
bat  to  take  his  valise  in  his  hand,  go  to  the  de¬ 
pot,  and  away  at  half  an  hour's  notice.  He  had 
no  trouble  with  tranks,  rivalling  a  suburban  vil¬ 
la  in  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  body  guard  of 
bandboxes.  No  one  had  claims  upon  his  purse 
for  silk  dresses,  loves  of  bonnets,  frocks  for  lit¬ 
tle  Fanny,  or  caps  for  Charlie;  he  was  never 
called  upon  for  a  new  carpet  for  the  parlor,  be¬ 
cause  the  old  one  was  getting  decidedly  Bhabby, 
and  Mrs.  P.  had  a  nice  new  Brussels,  and  he 
could  afford  it  as  well  as  Mr.  P.  And  more  than* 
all,  he  never  was  asked  when  he  went  away  of  a 
morning,  to  step  into  the  provision  store,  and 
send  home  a  joint  of  meat,  a  bunch  of  turnips, 
a  cabbage,  or  a  string  of  onions ;  he  never  was 
annoyed  by  being  told  that  the  flour  was  all  out, 
and  there  was  not  a  potato  in  the  house.  O 
no,  he  had  none  of  these  troubles,  he  was  fully 
sensible  of  his  blessings ;  he  knew  he  was  a 
happy  man. 

True,  his  associates  pretended  to  pity  him, 
but  he  could  see  through  it  all— it  was  sheer 
envy.  They  told  him  of  the  pleasure  of  having 
some  one  to  share  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  they 
would  not  give  a  cent  to  travel  without  their 
better  halves ;  if  they  saw  a  fine  landscape,  they 
wished  for  some  one  to  enjoy  it  with  them ;  and 
the  annoyances  of  travel,  if  shared  by  a  wife, 
were  lightened  of  half  their  terror ;  as  to  the 
trunks  and  bandboxes,  such  things  must  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  dear  creatures  could  not  be  expected 
to  go  without  their  finery,  and,  indeed,  they  did 
not  wish  them  to  do  it ;  they  liked  to  see  them 
look  pretty  and  genteel,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
the  penalty.. 

But  he  insisted  that  a  male  companion  was 
just  as  good,  if  you  wanted  one  to  share  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  they 
were  a  vast  deal  less  trouble,  for  they  would 
take  care  of  themselves.  Of  course,  he  had  the 
best  of  the  argument.  But  sometimes  when  he 
left  the  pleasant  homes  of  his  friends,  where 
they  seemed  so  happy  in  each  other's  love  and 
affection,  for  his  long  walk  or  ride  to  the  city, 
and  then  went  to  his  lonely  room  at  his  board¬ 
ing  house,  it  may  be  his  heart  suggested  the 
•contrast ;  but  if  so,  it  was  never  known,  or  he 
was  well  Satisfied ;  he  was  a  highly-favored 
man. 

But  yet  his  state  of  single  blessedness  did  by 
no  means  free  him  from  care ;  pretending  to  be 
so  free  to  come  and  go,  no  house  to  look  after, 
no  family  to  call  upon  him,  no  children  to  worry 
him,  to  disturb  his  nights  and  fret  his  days ;  yet 
•his  time  was  more  taken  up  than  that  of  any 
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married  man  of  his  acquaintance.  So  beset  was 
he  with  business,  he  never  could  get  to  bed  at 
proper  hours ;  he  had  little  rime  for  recreation, 
for  business  hurried  him  from  day  to  day,  from 
week  to  week.  His  friends  bad  long  evenings 
at  home,  nothing  to  do  but  lounge  on  the  sofa, 
read  to  their  wives,  or  play  with  the  children ; 
but  he  was  always  busy;  his  bachelorship  se¬ 
cured  him  not  from  core  and  the  pressure  of 
business. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  his  friend  had 
erred  when  he  had  spoken  of  him  as  a  lonesome 
man ;  he  was  never  lonesome,  a  mind  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  fond  of  books  need  never  be  lonely, 
and  Mr.  Tremor,  though  a  bachelor,  was  not 
what  might  be  called  a  lonesome  man.  But  we 
have  left  him  a  long  time  in  the  omnibus  with 
his  female  companion. 

The  lady,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  noise 
which  had  preceded  his  entrance,  had  with¬ 
drawn  herself  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  coach. 
Mr.  Tremor  thought  he  would  speak  to  her,  and 
let  her  know  that  he  was  not  so  very  formidable 
a  person,  though  his  advent  into  the  coach  had 
been  accompanied  with  so  much  noise.  So,  af¬ 
ter  seating  himself,  he  looked  towards  the  cor¬ 
ner  where  she  was  seated,  and  said  in  hb  bland¬ 
est  tones : 

"  It  is  a  very  stormy  evening,  madam." 

This  of  course  was  no  news,  but  ft  served  to 
Break  the  ice.  She  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  then  there  was  silence.  He  noticed  in  the 
few  words  she  had  spoken  that  her  voice  was 
soft  and  musical ;  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
hear  it  again.  He  thought  a  moment. 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  said  he,  11  that  a  coach 
left  for  the  dty  at  this  hour." 

“  It  has  run  at  this  hour  every  evening,"  she 
replied,  “  for  about  a  month." 

"And  will  continue  to  do  so  through  the 
winter  f " 

“  I  presame  so,"  she  replied. 

“  It  will  be  a  great  accommodation  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Tremor. 

There  was  another  pause.  There  was  a  fight 
in  the  coach ;  the  lady  had  withdrawn  her  veil, 
which  on  his  entrance  was  thrown  over  her  fact, 
Mr.  Tremor  had  now  a  good  view  of  her  fea¬ 
tures.  It  was  a  pretty,  interesting  face;  but 
then  he  had  seen  prettier;  he  was  not  at  all 
struck  by  it.  She  wore  ar  thick  blanket  shawl 
closely  wrapped  around  her  person,  a  straw  bon¬ 
net  with  a  blue  ribbon  upon  it ;  nothing  peculiar 
in  her  dress,  certainly.  True,  there  was  a  grace 
in  her  figure  in  the  very  position  in  which  she 
sat  in  the  coach,  which  he  could  not  help  notic¬ 
ing  :  but  then  he  had  seta  figures  as  graceful 
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before.  Her  votce,  be  most  own,  was  soft  and 
musical,  bat  then  he  had  heard  a  hundred  others 
as  much  so ;  bat  yet  he  liked  to  hear  it  notwith¬ 
standing.  She  seemed  rather  unwilling  to  be 
drawn  into  conversation,  which  was  however 
but  natural,  as  he  was  a  stranger. 

Their  ride  was  at  an  end ;  the  coach  drew  up 
before  the  office  door;  Mr.  Tremor  alighted, 
and  very  politely  assisted  his  companion  to  do 
the  same.  The  street  was  very  muddy ;  she 
was  in  a  manner  obliged  to  .  take  the  hand  he 
offered  for  her  assistance,  and  he  could  not  help 
noticing  that  hers  was  small  and  beautifully 
shaped.  He  was,  it  must  be  owned,  very  ob¬ 
serving  for  a  bachelor ;  bat  where  was  the  young 
lady  going  at  this  hoar  ?  thought  Mr.  Tremor. 
While  he  was  thus  thinking,  a  boy  of  aboat 
thirteen,  who  had  evidently  been  waiting  for  the 
coach,  walked  off  with  the  lady  in  question,  and 
be  was.  left  alone  in  the  street. 

A  week  passed,  during  which  Mr.  Tremor, 
spite  of  himself,  often  thought  of  the  lady  in 
the  omnibus.  A  week,  and  the .  evening  that  he 
was  to  meet  with  his  friends  again  arrived.  He 
thought  he  would  take  the  coach  out,  though 
being  a  man  of  business  habits,  he  generally 
preferred  the  cars ;  but  the  coach  would  carry 
him  nearer  the  place  of  destination,  and  if  the 
thought  did  cross  his  mind  that  perhaps  the 
might  be  in  it,  of  course  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  decision.  But  she  was  not  there.  He 
passed  a  pleasant  evening  with  his  friends,  and 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  week  previous,  he  stood 
m  the  square  waiting  for  the  coach. 

Bnt  this  lyght  the  coach  was  nearly  full,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  take  a  seat  near  the  door.  He 
looked  aroatjd ;  there  in  the  same  comer,  in  the 
same  position,  in  the  same  shawl  and  bonnet, 
precisely  as  she  sat  and  looked  the  week  before, 
sat  the  lady  he  wished — though  he  had  not 
owned  it — to  see. 

How  provoking  he  could  not  speak  to  ker. 
A  rough,  coarse-looking  man  was  sitting  beside 
her,  her  veil  was  drawn  over  her  face,  and  the 
had  not  even  looked  up  since  he  entered  the 
coach.  There  was  little  said  by  the  passengers 
daring  their  ride,  and  in  due  time  they  stopped 
before  the  office  door. 

Mr.  Tremor  jumped  out,  hot  stationed  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps ;  he  knew  she  would  get 
oat  last.  They  passed  oat,  young  men,  old 
men,  and  some  very  pretty  maidens ;  but  he  had 
no  interest  in  them.  At  last  he  saw  her  figure ; 
(he  veil  was  thrown  back,  the  light  fell  fuU  upon 
bar  face,  and  it  was,  in  troth,  a  pretty  face  to 
look  upon.  He  held  out  his  hand  Je  assist  her 
in  alighting,  and  at  that  instant  she  caught  his 
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:  eye.  Be  txmid  very  politely,  and  said  “Qoq^ 
evening/’  ,  ‘ 

But  the  street  was  not  muddy  Jo -night, 
sprang  quickly  down  the  steps,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  offered  hand,  and  before  he  could  tipnk, 
she  was  gone.  He  looked  down  the  street*  and 
saw  ker  retreating  figure  with  the  boy,  who  had 
been  in  waiting,  and  who  Mr.  Tremor  wished 
anywhere  but  where  he  was. 

Mr.  Tremor  wouldn't  own  it,  hut  he  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  ( luigrined.  She  might,  at  least,  have  said 
good  evening,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
common  politeness,  for  she  could  not  help  know¬ 
ing  him,  for  the  tight  fell  ks  full  upon  his  face  as 
upon  hers. 

Another  week ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  off 
thought  that  week  hlr>  Tremor  took  a  strange 
fancy  to  gaze  in  the  face  of  every  young  lady  hq 
met  in  the  street  wearing  a  blanket  shoal  and 
bonnet  trimmed  with  blae,  and  as  blanket  shawls 
were  much  worn  this  season,  and  as  blue  was  the 
prevailing  color,  he  had  often  to  look  around,  as 
he  walked  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  ever  ansae/ 
cessful ;  the  face  he  was  in  search  of  was  nof* 
there.  \ 

Another  week,  and  again  he  stood  in  din 
square  waiting  for  the  coach.  He  was  obliged 
to  wait  some  time,  for  more  than  udually  fearfol 
of  being  late,  he  had  ’hurried  away,  and  was  in 
consequence  too  early.  It  came  at  last.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  there  she  sat  in  the  same 
corner,  in  the  same  position,  and  as  good  luck 
would  have  it,  all  alone.  Mr.  Tremor  was  per¬ 
severing  ;  he  was  not.  to  be  baulked  this  night ; 
he  walked  the  full  length  of  the  coach,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  seat  directly  opposite  the  lady,  said : 

u  Good  evening.” 

She  returned  the  salutation,  for  how  could  slw 
help  it. 

“  It  is  a  very  cold  evening,”  said  he,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

KIt  is  intensely  cold,”  she  replied,  drawing 
her  shawl  still  closer  aronnd  her. 

A  book  lay  in  the  lady's  lap.  In  moving  to 
adjust  her  thawl  it  foil.  Mr.  Tremor  picked  it 
up ;  he  opened  it  and  looked  at  the  title  page, 
for  the  coach  lamp  was  between  them.  It  was 
not  a  novel.  Mr.  Tremor  .was  glad,  for  he  de¬ 
tested  novel  reading  young  ladierf.  No,  it  was  a 
scientific  work,  and  one  that  he  had  read  him- 
self  with  much  delight 

u  Axcuse  me,”  said  he,  "for  taking  so  much 
liberty,  and  allow  me  to  express  a  little  surprse 
at  finding  such  a  work  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
lady.” 

She  smiled  an  ardi,  roguish  sort  of  smile,  but 
said  nothing. 
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“it  is  a  work/'  said  he,  "  I  very  modi  admire. 
There  are  others  by  the  same  author;  allow  me 
to  ask  if  yon  have  read  them  1” 

'  Yes,  she  had. 

"How  were  you  pleased  with  them  V*  n 

4i  Very  much,  sir.” 

^  Young  ladies  are  apt  to  take  but  little  inter¬ 
est  {n  works  of  this  kind." 

.  The  lady  smiled  again,  and  Mr.  Tremor  could 
but  admire  the  sweet  blue  eyes  as  they  rested  for 
a  moment  on  his  face. 

The  book  suggested  other  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Tremor  asked  if  she  had  attended  the 
lectures  delivered  the  previous  winter  bn  scien¬ 
tific  subjects  by  a  distinguished  lecturer.  Yes, 
she  had  attended,  and  received  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  therefrom.  So  they 
talked  upon  the  lectures  for  a  while,  and  Mr. 
Trempj  found  the  lady  quite  companionable,  for, 
though  not  saying  a  great  deal,  she  was  a  good, 
listener,  and  when  she  did  speak,  her  remarks 
showed  an  intelligent  mind,  and  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  the  subject  of  conversation.  Mr. 
Tremor  was  delighted,  and  was  very  sorry  when 
the  coach  stopped  at  the  office.  Hh  ardently 
hoped  that  the  boy  of  thirteen  would  not  .be 
there.  Alas  for  human  hopes  1  The  omnibus 
door  opened,  and  a  very  genteel,  fine  looking 
yonng  man  stood  ready  wait  npon  the  young 
lady  out 

Mr.  Tremor  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  walk 
home  alone  as  usual,  and  his  mind  was  not  as 
calm  os  was  its  wont.  But  why  should  he  bo 
disturbed?  The  lady,  of  course,  was  nothing 
to  him,  and  why  should  he  be  vexed  that  a 
young  m&n  had  waited  upon  her  home  ?  But 
vexed  he  was ;  the  equanimity  of  his  mind  w^s 
certainly  disturbed  by  the  circumstance ;  the  boy 
of  thirteen  was  bad  enough,  but  the  young  man 
was  infinitely  worse. 

Some  few  weeks  passed.  JTo  matter  what  day 
Mr.  Tremor  went  oat  of  town,  still  on  his  return 
at  the  usual  time,  there  sat  the  lady  in  the  same 
place  and  thesame  position  in  the  coach.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  other*  in  the  coach,  and  some¬ 
times  they  were  alone,  bat  always  at  the  end  of 
their  route  stood  the  hoy  or  the  young  man  to 
wait  upon  her  home.  They  met  so  often  that 
she  began  to  greet  him  like  an  acquaintance, 
and  to  converse  with  him  without  restraint. 
She  wonld  even  smile  npon  him  when,  he  enter¬ 
ed  the  coach,  and  bid  him  good  evening  when 
she  turned  to  go  away  with  her  companion. 

Bat  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  anything 
particular  about  her,  though  to  be  sure  he  bad 
not  made  many  inquiries— for  why  should  he  t 
There  was  a  little  mystery  about  ' her.  Why 


should  she  be  in  the  coach  every  evening  at  this 
particular  time  ?  He  should  rather  like  to  know 
her  name. 

One  night  it  happened — and  it  was  not  an  un¬ 
usual  occurrence — that  Mr.  Tremor  and  the  lady 
were  the  only  occupants  of  the  coach.  It  was  a 
stormy  night,  the  snow  was  falling  quite  fast, 
and  the  wind  was  vtery  high,,  altogether  a  very 
uncomfortable  evening,  though  they  did  not 
think  so,  for  they  were  engaged  in  a  very  agree¬ 
able  conversation.  On  their  arrival  at  the  office, 
Mr.  Tremor  waited  upon  the  lady  out,  and  lock¬ 
ing  round  found  no  one  was  in  waiting  for  her. 
A  thrill  of  delight  passed  through  his  frame; 
the  lady,  too,  looked  around  for  her  usual  com¬ 
panion,  jmd  she  seemed  anything  but  delighted. 
Mr.  Tremor  spoke : 

“  Your  companion  seems  not  to  be  in  waiting 
for  yon,  will  you  oblige  me  by  accepting'  me  as 
an  escort  to  your  home  ?" 

“  I  think  iijs  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  you. 
Doubtless,  my  brother  will  soon  be  here.  I  wfil 
wait  a  few  minutes." 

“  Her  brother,"  thought  Mr.  Tremor.  "Ah, 
but  which  is  her  brother,  the  boy  or  the  young 
man  V9 

They  waited  a  short  time,  but  no  one  came. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  with  seeming  concern  for 
her,  "yon  risk  yoor  health  by  standing  in  the 
storm.  Your  brother,  I  think,  will  not  come. 
Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  going  with  yon  to 
*  your  home." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  trouble  yon — and  in  such 
a  violent  storm." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  no  trouble,  but  a  great  pleasure, 
and  the  storm  is  nothing  to  me."  • 

And  in  truth  it  was  not.  It  was  pleasanter  to 
him  than  the  brightest  moonlight,  and  he  bless¬ 
ed  each  flake  of  snow  that  foil,  for  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  that,  the  storm  was  the  causa  of  the 
brother's  absence. 

0,  Mr.  Tremor,  why  do  you  not  pause  and 
consider  what  yon  are  bringing  upon  yourself 
leaving  yoar  own  comfort  and  ease  to  go  home 
in  a  driving  snow  storm  with  a  young  lady, 
whose  name  even  you  d6  not  know  1 

The  distance  was  not  great,  just  down  two  or 
three  streets,  and  then  she  stopped  before  the 
door  of  a  brick  house,  with  nothing  marked  or 
peculiar  about  it.  The  lady  paused  at  the  door 
&  moment  before  she  rang  the  bell.  Should  she 
ask  him  to  Walk  hi  or  not?  ‘Common  polite¬ 
ness  seemed  to  say  yes,  hat  she  hesitated.  Her 
band  was  on  the  bell. 

"  Will  you  not  walk  in,  sir,  for  a  fow  mo¬ 
ments  V’  the  ^sketf 

It  wits  his  turn  to  hesftaty. 
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“  No,”  said  ha,  “I  think  not.”  \  “ 

Y^t  Jim  tone  seemed  , to  uj  he  would  like  to 
do  so  yery  much.  She  did  sot  press  the  mattes; 
bat  she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  said 
she  was  very ,  soiry  to  hare  troubled  him  so 
much. 

41  Do  not  speak  oC  it  as  a  trouble.  It  has  been 
to  me  a  great  pleasure.” 

Take  care,  Mr.  Tremor,  don't  let  your  feel¬ 
ings  carry  you  aw^y.  The  door  opens,  the  lady 
saye  good  night,  which  he  returns;  the  door 
closet,  and  he  stands  there  alone.  There's  a 
bright  light  in  the  parlor,  there's  a  sound  ef 
voioes.  It  looks  pleasant  in  doors;  but  yery 
gloomy  out  of  doors.  He  almost  wishes  he  had 
aocepted  her  iuTitatipn;  he  marks  the  house 
well  so  that  he  may  know  it  another  time — the 
third  from  the  corner. 

Mr.  Tremor  returned  to  hit  boarding  place* 
His  room  seemed  very  gloomy ;  he  sat  down  to 
read,  hut  he  could  not  fix  his  attention ;  he  took 
up  his  pen,  but  it  would  not  do ;  kis  well-bal¬ 
anced  mind  was  a  little  shaken  from  its  accus¬ 
tomed  equanimity,  and  at  last,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  he  went  to  bed.  In  lps  sleep 
he  dreamed  be  was  wading  through  snow-drifts, 
and  walking  through  long  interminable  streets 
in  search  of  the  house  where  he  had  shopped 
that  night.  At  last  he  found  it ;  but  a  very  gen¬ 
teel-looking  young  man  stood,  sentinel  at  the 
door,  and  the  boy  of  thirteen  was  sitting  on  the 
door  step,  and  looked  up  with  a  very  impertinent 
air,  end  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  and  if  he 
had  lost  anything.  Then  a  sweet  musical  voice 
sounded  in  his  ear,  and  asked  him  if  be  yrould 
not  walk  in. 

A  tap  at  the  door;  the  servant  enters. 

“  Breakfast  is  ready,  sir ;  the  bell  has  rung 
twice,  and  mistress  sent  me  up  to  see  it  may  be 
yon  wasn't  sick.” 

“Sick?  No!” 

He  started  from  his  bed ;  the  son  was  stream¬ 
ing  into  his  room,  he  had  indeed  slept  very  late* 
The  storm  had  ceased,  the  morning  was  beauti¬ 
ful.  Mr.  Tremor  ate  his  breakfast  in  great  haste, 
and  hurried-rto  his  place  of  business  ?  No,  be 
directed  his  steps  in  qnite  a  different  direction, 
even  to  the  house  where  be  had  stopped  the  pre¬ 
vious  night.  The  third  from  the  comer,  there 
it  stood,  different  in  no  respect  from  the  bouses 
about  it.  He  walked  by,  and  as  he  did  so,  be 
looked  op,  just  as  any  one  would  look,  to  the 
name  on  the  door.  It  was  “  Smith.”  He  walk¬ 
ed  along  to  the  foot  of  the  street,  then  turned 
and  walked  back  again. 

Just  as  he  passed  this  time,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  lady  herself  walked  out.  She  blushed 
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slightly  as  she  recognised  him,  bat  frankly  field 
out,  her  hand,  and  said : 

“  Good  morning.”  . 

Mr.  Tremor  inquired  after  her  health ;  hoped 
she  took  no  cold  from  her  exposure  to  the  stopfy. 

“None  at  all,”  said  die.  “I am  so  used  to 
all  weathers  I  do  not  mind  a  little  snow.  My 
brother  was  sick  last  night,  and  unable  to  coop 
for  me.  My  older  brother,  trusting  to  his  com¬ 
ing  for  me,  not  knowing  of  his  illness,  explain? 
nyr  bejng  left  alone.” 

Mr.  Tremor  breathes  freely  'K  the  young  map 
also  a  brother — the  thought,  spite  of  himself 
was  a  relief.  ,  , 

She  walked  on  with  a  quick  step  towards  ,thp 
office ;  he,  though  he  knew  baslimss  called  hup, 
went  with  her.  The  omnibus  was  just  ready  to 
•tart. 

“I  almost  feared  I  should  be,  late,"  said  she, 
as  she  opened  the  coach  door. 

Mr.  Tremor  had  half  a  mind  to  follow  her ; 
but  he  did  not  t 

“  Good  morning,”  said  be,  “  aqd  a  pleasant 
ride.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  she,  in  a  sweet  voice,  an^ 
with  a  happy  smile. 

The  coach  started.  She  bowed  to  him  as  he 
stood  watching  her  departme ;  then  he  lurped 
and  walked  down  the  street  like  a  man  in  a 
dream.  “  Smith  "—that  was  all ;  not  very  defi¬ 
nite,  truly.  It  might  be  John,  James,  Joseph! 
or  David ;  but  yet  what  matters  it  to  him  ? 

Be  careful,  Mr.  Tremor,  these  women  are.  be¬ 
witching  things.  Are  you  aware  that  the  sweet 
voice  and  pretty  face  of  Miss  Si^ith  may  be  the 
ruin  of  your  nice,  snug,  easy  bachelor  life  ?  , 

“I  pity  yen  from  my  soul,  I  do,”  said  Mr. 
Tremor's  friend  one  night;  as  he  started  away 
from  his  door.  “  Supk  a  long,  loneaame  ride  as 
you  will  have  in  that  slow,  plodding  omnibus.” 

“Your  pity  is' quite  misplaced,”  said  be, 
cheerfully,  “  I  find  it  anything  bqt  lonesome.” 

.  “  I  think  you  must  eqjoy  your  evenings  with 
us,  or  yon  would  not  take  so  npuch  trouble  to 
join  us  all  through  the  winter.  Do  you  know 
we  feel  ourselves  highly  complimented  %” 

A  8xqile  passed  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Tremor 
as  he  politely  rejoined : 

“  I  indeed  feel  myself  amply  repaid  for  all  the 
trouble  I  take.” 

And  so  one  would  have  thought,  to  have  seen 
him  a  few  minutes  after,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
Miss  Smith.  Judging  from  appearances,  their 
acquaintance  had  progressed  very  rapidly  since 
the  night  of  the  snow  storm.  She  welcomed 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand — if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  little  hand 
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was  retained  long  after  he  had  taken  the  seat 
10ie  seemed  to  hare  reserved  for  him  by  her  side. 

At  the  office,  no  boy  orman  stood  ready  to 
escort  Miss  Smith  home.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
tremor  qnite  as  a  matter -of  coarse  took  her 
inn  within  his,  and  walked  “frith  her  to  the  third 
Abash  from  the  corner,  where  again,  as  quite  a 
Matter-of  coarse,  he  went  in.  At  what  time  he 
diihe  oat  again  is  not  exactly  known. 

'  Somehow,  by  means  of  Yankee  shrewdness, 
or  some  other  way,  Mr.  Tremor  had  ascertained 
that  Miss  Smith  wfts  teacher  in  a  school  some 
little  distance  from  the  dty,  which  explained  her 
daily  journeys  to  and  fro  in  the  coach.  Her 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  music 
and  the  languages,  which  accounted  for  her  re¬ 
turn  so  late.  He  had  ascertained,  also,  that  her 
brother  and  herself  were  the  sole  support  of  a 
widowed  mother  and  two  children,  the  boy  of 
thirteen  and  a  girl  of  ten ;  and  thb  was  all — a 
common  story  enough,  certainly. 

But  Mr.  Tremor's  time  had  come.  He  had 
seen  handsomer  ladies  than  Miss  Smith,  and  es¬ 
caped"  with  a  whole  heart ;  he  had  passed  by 
richer  ones,  and  had  not  given  them  a  passing 
thought.  Bat  the  fates  had  decreed  that  bis 
bachelorship  should  end,  and  now  he  was  truly 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Miss  Smith. 

O,  Mr.  Tremor,  what  will  your  friends  say? 
And  yon  have  been  so  proud  of  your  freedom — 1 
so  happy  in  your'  state  of  single-blessedness! 
Adiea  to  ypur  quiet  evenings;  adieu  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  your  little  bachelor  comforts.  You  must 
lay  them  all  down  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Smith. 
As  Mrs.  Tremor,  she  will  expect  to  know  your 
whereabouts ;  she  will  expect  to  be  counsellor 
in  all  your  affairs.  If  not,  perhaps,  her  pretty 
Hps  will  pout,  and  her  bine  eyes  flash  a  little, 
and  her  sweet  voice  be  raised  a  note  or  two  higher. 

As  Mrs.  Trenior,  she  wffl  expect  to  hold  with 
one  hand,  at  least,  the  strings  of  your  purse ; 
she  wffl  expect  to  go  with  yon  on  little  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  seashore,  or  the  country ;  perhaps 
she  will  set  her  heart  upon  a  trip  to  Niagara,  or 
to  the  White  Mountain*.  As  Mn.  Tremor,  she 
may  not  like  the  monosyllable  “no”  in  answer 
to  any  of  her  Wishes.  As1  Miss  Smith,  I  pre¬ 
sume  she  never  hears  it.  In  fine,  Mrs.  Tremor 
may  not  be  in  all  things  just  like  Mbs  Smith. 

And  can  it  be  that  you  have  brought  it  volun¬ 
tarily  upon  yourself?  Do  you  stand  upon  the 
verge  of  this  fearfril  gulf  with  your  eyes  open, 
and  make  no  effort  to  escape  ? 

Mr.  Tremor  has  changed  his  mind ;  he  flunks 
he  is  a  lonesome  man ;  his  evenings,  when  not 
with  Mbs  Smith,  are  Tong  and  gloomy.  '  Busi¬ 
ness  does  very  well  for  his  mind,  but  a  dry  nour- 


THE  OMNIBUS. 

ishment  for  his  heart,  and  that  part  of  his  or¬ 
ganization  has  of  Isle  began  to  grow  trouble¬ 
some.  It  used'to  Sleep  so  quietly  in  its  place, 
that  sometimes,  as  is  the  case  when  any  part  of 
the  system  does  not  make  itself  known  occa¬ 
sionally  by  aches  and  twinges,  he  almost  forge I 
he  possessed  such  an  article. 

He  begins  1©  think  that  a  female  companion 
after  all  may  be  preferable  to  one  of  hb  own 
sex,  for  they  are  not  conceited  and  egotbticaL 
Hb  begins,  too,  to  take  an  interest  in  houses,  be¬ 
gins  to  inquire  the  price  of  fonfiture,  studies  the 
patterns  of  carpets,  and  finds  to  his  own  surprise 
that  he  has  quite  a  taste  for  household  matters. 
It  b  in  truth  a  gone  case  with  Mr.  Tremor;  he 
is  engaged,  and  b  to  be  married  to  Mbs  Smith. 

The  last  act  of  the  drama  approaches ;  flit 
scene  nearly  the  same  as  In  the  opening,  namely 
— the  square  of  a  suburban  towU,  the  hour  ear¬ 
lier,  just  at  twilight,  dramatis  person*,  nearly 
the  same,  lanterns  and  umbrellas  dispensed  with, 
for  the  evening  is  ftdr.  There  b  a  rustling  of 
silks,  a  flashing  of  jbweb,  a  gleaming  of  white 
kids  and  light  vests  in  the  deepening  twilight ; 
the  party  seem  dressed  for  a  wedding  or  some 
place  Of  amusement ;  they  seem  merry,  too,  as 
at  the  opening  of  the  drama ;  but  the  merriment 
b  subdued,  for  there  are  people  coming  and  go¬ 
ing  on  the  street.  The  roll  of  an  omnibus  b 
heard  in  the  distance.  It  approaches— empty. 

*  flbw  many  will  your  coach  carry  ?”  says  ooe. 

44  As  many  as  can  get  in/'  is  the  reply. 

So  they  all  get  in,  seven  ladies  and  five  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  ten  cents  a  head,  then  says  the  driver  to 
himself,  for  he  has  learned  not  to  count  hb  pas¬ 
sengers  till  they  are  all  Inside ;  and  the  coach 
moves  on. 

“It  is  very  singular,*  says  one,  atbat  ho 
should  see  hb  lady  that  very  night  for  the  first 
dm* in  this  coach* 

“  Hb  time  had  come,"  says  another. 

44  He  will  be  lonesome  no  more,”  another  said. 

44 1  fancy  he  b  in  somewhat  of  a  tremor  about 
this  time,”  says  the  first  speaker. 

44  Well,  I  rejoice  in  hb  good  fortune,”  says 
another.  44  It  would  he  a  pity  for  such  a  fine 
fellow  to  live  and  die  a  bachelor.” 

4‘  You've  got.  caught  in  the  trap  yourself,  and 
like  to  see  others  in  the  same  predicament,” 
says  a  single  lady  of  the  party. 

44  We  wffl  have  no  disparaging  remarks  against 
matrimony  to-night,”  is  the  reply,  44  for  reason 
and  revelation  say  it  b  not  good  for  man  to  live 
alone.” 


The  most  violent  passions  have  their  intermis¬ 
sions  ;  vanity  alone  gives  us  no  respite. 
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I  SHALL  MEET  THEE  AGAIN. 

BT  JUUUf  0.  OOVTBMS. 

IriullnMt  theeig&in!  O,  oooldl  butsee 
Through  the  vrijof  mortality  ahcoodlag  »J  riflM, 

My  mind,  ail  antnunmetad,  would  wamderwith  {bee, 

0*tr  tha  vtalm  of  tha  pony  In  a  world  of  delight. 

Ho  non  to  nOeet  on  the  dood,  buried  part,— 

No  novo  to  lament  Ibr  Um  loot,  fur  aw%y— 

But  to  five  and  revel  in  glorim  that  oaot 
A  halo  divine  sound  the  altar  of  day. 

I  shall  moot  thee  again !  Though  sad  wmo  the  hour 
Whan  thy  form,  in  its  youth,  warn  eondgned  to  tho 
tomb; 

Thom's  a  thought,  to  my  heaxt  of  mysterious  power  ' 

To  afford  a  bright  ray  In  tho  midst  of  Its  gloom ; 
for  I  know  that  tho  grass,  wfth  tho  mold  and  tho  worm, 
Can  never  enchain  the  ftoo  spirit  to  egrth; 

It  shall  grow  and  enrich  tho  pure,  life-giving  pn, 
Beyond  tho  bright  stars  in  tho  homo  of  its  birth- 

I  shall  meet  thee  again !  when  the  veil  that  now  darkens 
My  spirit’s  glad  vision,  hath  vanished  away ; 
for  a  voice  onto  which  it  Instinctively  hearkens. 

Calls  np  through  tho  portals  of  holler  day. 

I  shall  meet  thee  again!  0,  the  joy  of  that  meeting, 

In  a  world  where  the  raptuiee  of  hope  never  die ; 
Where  the  soul  never  mourns  over  joys  that  are  fleeting, 
I  shall  meet  thee  again,  in  thy  home  in  the  sky ! 

LOOKING  OUT  FOR  HUMBMR  ONE. 

BY  UNCLB  TOBY. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  Ezekiel  Grit  left 
the  granite  hills  of  his  native  State,  where  from 
his  tenderest  years  he  had  been  employed  in 
sowing  and  mowing  and  plowing  “  side  hills  ” 
so  steep  that  they  had  to  employ  a  special  breed 
of  oxen,  with  the  off-legs  half  a  foot  shorter 
than  the  near  ones,  and  came  down  to  New  York 
with  the  determination  to  "  make  his  tarnal  for- 
tone.*’  He  now  has  a  town  house  among  the 
upper  ten,  with  a  marble  boy  in  front,  spouting 
Croton,  where  he  gives  balls  that  rival  Mrs.  Po- 
tiphar's,  and  has  a  country-seat  at  Newport  that 
cost  him  eighty  thousand  dollars.  'It  was  he 
who  last  season  drove  a  four-in-hand  of  blood 
bays,  and  it  was  bis  liveries,  bine  and  silver,  with 
aigoilets  that  made  such  a  sensation  in  Broad¬ 
way  week  before  last.  Last  winter  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  gave  such  tearing  balls,  and  had 
such  splendid  tnmonts,  that  Louis  Napoleon  in¬ 
timated  that  if  he  couldn’t  live  in  a  quieter 
style  he  had  better  return  to  his  native  land. 
He  bow  talks  of  building  a  steam  yacht,  to 
eclipse  the  North  Star,  to  be  named  after  him¬ 
self,  and  th  waft  his  fame  from  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  waters  of  Japan. 

The  foundation  of  Us  fortune  was  laid  in  a 
little  ready-made  clothing  shop.  Bearing  not 


the  competition  of  the  Israelites,  he  established 
hhnaelf  in  Chatham  Street,'  the  very  toons  of 
die  Hebrew  camp.  There  he  would  stand  at  hie 
shop  door,  soliciting,  or  rather  commanding, 
custom ;  his  shafrp  nose  and  ferret  eyes  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  booked  beaks  and  jet-black 
orbs  of  Ms  rivals.  It  was  very  difficult  to  pass 
his  door.  Stories  were  rife  of  pedestrians  bodi¬ 
ly  seised  upon  by  this  commercial  vulture,  car¬ 
ried  into  the  interior  of  Ms  eyrie  by  force  of 
arms,  and  compelled  to  change  their  raiment 
from  head  to1oot  at  his  bidding.  It  was  even 
reported  that  an  elderly  Quaker,  soberly  attired 
in  a  drab  broad-brim,  with  a  cinnamon-colored 
surtout  reaching  to  his  heels,  and  indigo  cordu¬ 
roys  of  ample  width,  was  waylaid  and  abduct¬ 
ed  by  this  human  spider,  and  turned  into  the 
street  again  so  metamorphosed  that  his  own 
mother  wonld  never  have  known  him,  inasmuch 
at  the  poor  Friend  had  been  forced  to  accept  a 
second-hand  Leary  hat,  a  sprigged  waistcoat,  a 
daret  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  spring-bottomed 
black  doeskins,  varnished  pumps,  and  any 
amount  of  copper  cable  chain  suspended  round 
Ms  neck.  The  next  day,  a  body  thus  attired 
was  found  floating  in  the  East  River.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  was  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  Quaker,  since  the  dress  was  that  of  a 
class  and  not  of  an ,  individual ;  but  if  it  were 
that  of  the  Quaker,  may  we  not  suppose  that  he 
committed  suicide  from  remorse  at  having  so 
violated  the  rigid  proprieties  of  his  order  ?  and 
if  so,  does  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  “  deep 
damnation  of  his  taking  off”  rest  on  the  man — 
may  we  not  say  the  fiend? — who  tempted  hia\ 
to  err  1  Bat  what  cared  Zekiel  Grit?  His  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  "look  out  for  number  one/1  and 
he  did  It  most  effectually. 

One  day  a  cadaverous-looking  young  man  tot¬ 
tered  into  Zekiel’s  shop,  panting  tor  breath,  and 
motioned  for  a  seat.  An  arm-chair  was  brought 
him,  and  he  instantly  sank  into  it,  his  hollow 
eye  and  sunken  cheek,  together  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  pallor  of  bis  countenance,  betokening  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution. 

"Garments,  sir?  Coat,  sir?  Anything  yon 
like,  8ha’n*t  go  out  of  my  shop  without  being 
suited — in  color,  cut,  fit  and  price,— what'll  you 
have  1"  said  Zekiel,  bustling  np. 

The  stranger  made  no  reply ;  fie  merely  waved 
his  hand  deprecatingly. 

M  Wants  a  coat— a  black  one  ?  Bring  a  Mack 
coat,  Jim.  Number  thirty-five  will  fit  him — su¬ 
perfine.  Here  you  are,  sir.” 

The  clerk  brought  the  garment,  and  Zekiel 
hold  it  np  for  the  stranger’s  inspection.  Alas ! 
be  .cercelj  looked  *t  It.  1 
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HE  BtJT  CAME  HOME  TO  DIE. 


*  Stead  hum  up,  Jim  1”  cried  the  trader,  anx¬ 
iously.  “  Ton  take  hold  of  that  side — I'll  help 
bon  on  this.  *  Off  with  his  coat  1  Now  for  the 
new  one.  Easy,  Jim!  There,  air!  Fits  you 
like  a  book.  Sit  him  down,  Jim.** 

tired  in  hit  new  garment,  the  stranger  sank 
bade  into  the  chair  to  rise  no  more.  He  had. 
died  in  a  Jit.  A  card  in  the  unfortunate  man's 
pocket  disclosed  his  name  and  address.  His 
friends  came  for  the  remains,  and  in  due  time 
Mr.  Zekiel  Grit  received  from  the  administrator, 
on  presentation  of  his  bill,  thirty  dollars  for 
Mone  superfine  fashionably-made  black  dress 
coat.’*  The  heir  wore  it  at  the  funeral  1 

The  occurrence  was  noted  as  follows  in  all 
foe  papers — Zekiel  paying  for  the  paragraph : 

Melancholy  Occurrence.— We-  regret  to 
learn  that  our  worthy  townsman,  Mr.  Garret 
Browser,  died  suddenly  yesterday  while  trying 
on  a  new  coat,  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Zekiel  Grit, 

No. - ,  Chatham  Street,  who  has  on  hand  a 

large  and  fashionable  assortment  of  ready  made 
clothing  of  the  best  qualities  at  reasonable  prices ; 
also  broadcloths,  German,  French,  English  and 
American ;  vestings,  cassi  meres,  doeskins ;  also, 
every  article  customary  in  the  gentlemen’s  fur¬ 
nishing  line.  Clothes  made  to  order  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Terms,  cash.  Perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 

Who  shall  say,  after  reading  the  above,  that 
Zekiel  did  not  possess  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
"  looking  out  for  number  one.** 


HYDROPATHY. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  lady  who  was  enter¬ 
taining  a  party  of  friends  in  a  new  house,  into 
which  she  nad  just  moved,  and  of  which  she  was 
quite  proud.  She  had  taken  them  through  the 
various  apartments,  from  kitchen  to  garret,  and 
expatiated  in  glowing  terms  npon  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  each.  At  last  they  reached  foe 
bath-room. 

“  Here,**  she  said,  “  yon  see  we  have  a  bathing 
tab ;  here  are  two  faucets,  one  for  hot  and  the 
other  for  cold  water.  Here  is  the  shower-bath ; 
yon  have  only  to  step  in  so,  and  the  water  comes 
down  when  yon  pall  foe  string,  in  this  manner,” 
said  she,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  ,*  and 
sore  enough,  it  aid  come  down  in  a  perfect  tor- 
tent,  drenching  her  to  the  skin. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  complete 
picture  of  bewilderment  than  she  presented,  at 
the  consequence  of  her  absent  minaddness.  In 
spite  of  the  sympathy  her  friends  expressed,  it 
was  a  very  Sara  matter  for  them  to  preserve 
sober  faces.  The  lady  was  obliged  to  undergo 
an  entire  change  of  clothing,  and  lament  the  nun 
of  a  new  silk  dress,  to  say  nothing  of  suffering 
from  a  cold  for  a  fortnight  afterwards.  We  be¬ 
lieve  she  hasn’t  repeated  foe  experiment. — Home 
Gazette, 


We  can  never  die  too  early  for  others,  when 
we  live  only  for  ourselves. 


HE  BUT  CAME  HOME  TO  DHL 


BY  S.  W.  HARITIfS. 


Titty  laid  him  ha  the  grave  to-day— 

I  saw  them  lay  him  there; 

I  would  that  I  were  by  hb  side, 

This  grief  I  cannot  bear. 

Tor  years  he  hss  a  wanderer  been 
On  a  lkr  distant  shore ; 

And  now,  though  he  has  just  returned, 

He  dwells  on  earth  no  more! 

How  aches  my  heart—  how  burns  my  brain— 
My  hopes  all  withered  lie ; 

Tor  brother  who  hath  Just  returned, 

He  but  came  home  to  die! 

He  wrote  us  from  that  distant  shore 
That  he  would  soon  come  home, 

To  view  again  the  pleasant  scenes 
Where  once  he  need  to  roam. 

0,  Joyfal  nyws !  it  filled  my  heart 
With  deepest,  sweetest  joy ; 

And  never  oace  I  thought  that  death 
Would  mix  with  it  alloy. 

And  ere  he  came,  how  very  slow 
The  sluggish  days  moved  by ; 

Ah,  little  thought  I  then,  that  he 
Was  coming  home  to  die ! 

He  came  at  last!  what  bMss  was  mhm 
To elasp again  his  hand; 

And  welcome  him  with  tears  of  joy, 

To  hb  dear  native  land! 

To  see  the  love-light  In  his  eye— 

Wen  new  I  see  hb  look. 

And  bath  he  passed  fbre’er  away? 

The  thought  I  cannot  brook ! 

Alas,  we  aearee  had  welcomed  him, 

BeAxewe  sawhim  lb 

All  eold,  and  still,  and  pale  In  death — 

He  but  came  home  to  die! 

He  but  same  home  to  by  hb  bouas 
Beneath  hb  native  sod! 

To  take  him  hence,  though  just  returned, — 
Such  was  thy  will,  0  God! 

We  hoped  to  have  him  stay  awhile, 

TO  make  our  hearts  rejoice; 

That  we  might  drink  again  hb  smiles, 

And  hear  hb  pbamnt  voice ! 

But  I  will  murmur  not,  my  God, 

For  thou’rt  more  wise  than  I ; 

But  0,  my  heart  b  crushed,  for  brother 
Only  same  home  to  die! 


THE  MUMMY  WHEAT. 


This  grain,  which  is  foe  same  that  Joseph  gar¬ 
nered  up  in  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs,  is  said  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  known.  At  this  late 
day,  it  has  been  given  back  from  the  hands  of 
an  Egyptian  mammy  that  has  been  dead  more 
than  three  thousand  years.  Nine  grains  were 
taken  from  a  sarcophagus  at  Cairo,  and  being 
sown,  germinated  like  new  wheat,  yielding  enor¬ 
mously.  One  root  produced  two  hundred  grains, 
so  that  one  seed  produced  two  thousand.  This 
is  foe  wheat  for  Kansas  or  California. —  Western 
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1EWBHBER  THE  NEEDY* 


»T  ALBimf  0.  OLOUOH. 


Buddy  now  the  storm-king  rushutfr 
From  kb  frown,  tiabj  lair; 

And  with  wantoft  malic*  koskalh 
Natura’*  music  erwrywham. 

And  the  merry  rolcee,  hamming, 

Borne  along  the  summer  gale, 

Blend  the  bream  that  marks  his  coming 
With  a  sad  and  moumJhl  waft. 

Sommer’s  smiles—  that  crowned  with  gladness, 
filled  with  joy  the  poor  man’s  cot. 

Beam  no  more,  while  gloom  and  mdnaae 
Mark  with  sighs  kis  darkened  lot, 

Hen  tie  reader,  hast  thou  power 
Now  to  soothe  the  stricken  one? 

Heed  thee  well,  lest  thy  rich  dower 
God  shall  claim  fbr  deeds  undone. 

Angel  hearts  will  then  be  near  thee, 

Neetling  closer  to  thine  own, 

And  a  voice  within  will  cheer  thee. 

With  a  heaven-inspiring  tone. 

Bounty  out  on  lift’e  broad  river, 

Humble  though  the  deed  may  be, 

Is  a  Jewel,  blessed  giver, 

Added  to  the  crown  fbr  thee. 


THE  STUDENT  OF  GOTTINGEN. 


BT  OHARLEis  *.  WAITS. 


In  the  suburbs  of  Gottingen  there  stands,  to 
this  day,  a  small  stone  dwelling  house,  built  in 
the  fashion  in  which  all  German  houses  were 
constructed  three  quarters  ofr  a  century  ago,  and 
exhibiting  a  wonderful  degree  of  preservation 
from  the  assaults  of  time.  Behind  it  there  still 
remain  the  vestiges  of  a  garden,  and  the  rains 
of  a  summer-house, — both  declaring  that  garden¬ 
ing,  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  once  conducted 
by  the  inmates  of  the  dwelling.  The  fence  be¬ 
fore  the  house — which  is  of  wood,  supported  on 
stone  posts — presents  at  the  present  time  a  most 
dilapidated  appearance.  The  bars  between  the 
posts  have  sunk  in  many  places,  driving  the 
palings  into  the  earth,  and  bending  or  breaking 
them,  while  in  others  the  posts  themselves  have 
broken  off,  or  been  prostrated  by  tempests.  Bat 
the  house  itself  appears  to  have  defied  the  action 
of  the  elements.  Not  a  particle  of  stone  has 
peeled  or  broken  off,  to  deface  the  fair  symmetry 
of  its  angles,  and  the  stone  gables  still  frown 
•hove  the  narrow  windows,  as  perfect  as  when 
fash  from  the  hands  of  the  mason. 

A  half  century  ago,  dear  reader,  this  house 
was  oocupied  and  this  garden  cultivated  by  Marc 
Switzer,  a  talented,  industrious  and  capable  man, 
<MM*  gardener  to  a  German  prince  of  immense 


domains,  then  a  retired  old  man,  living  upon  the 
fruits  of  his  early  industry.  Old  Marc’s  wife 
had  been  long  dead,  at  the  period  when  our  story 
opens,  and  Marc  himself  was  nearly  used  up, 
notwithstanding  the  sobriety  and  activity  of  his 
youth.  But  he  had  two  solaces  to  his  declining 
years,  a  lovely  daughter,  Amelie,  the  very  image 
of  his  departed  wife,  and  a  manly  son,  Carl,  who 
inherited,  with  his  father’s  honesty  and  industry, 
a  large  share  of  his  mother’s  mental  attributes. 

As  soon  as  Marc’s  years  and  infirmities  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  attending  to  the  garden  which 
he  had  carefully  planted  and  assiduously  nur¬ 
tured,  in  the  rear  of  his  comfortable  dwelling,  he 
yielded  (not,  however,  without  many  a  sigh)  its 
management  into  the  hands  of  a  hired  man, 
named  Kreutz,  and  gave  to  his  son  Carl  a  little 
spot  of  ground  which  he  required  him  to  till,  and 
fbr  the  proper  cultivation  of  which  he  was  alone 
responsible.  Carl  continued  his  gardening  avo¬ 
cations  almost  uninterruptedly,  until  he  was  of 
the  proper  age  to  attend  the  gymnasium,  when 
he  abandoned  his  agricultural  pursuits,  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  study. 

Paring  the  whole  of  his  coarse  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  from  the  first  day  on  which  he  recited  to  a 
master,  to  the  time,  long  afterwards,  when  he 
was  prepared  to  enter  the  university,  he  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  to  the  admiration  of  his  masters,  and 
the  delight  of  his  aged  father.  Old  Marc  used 
to  say  that  he  should  die  happy,  if  he  could  see 
his  son  pass  the  courses  at  the  university  as 
honorably  as  he  had  done  those  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  for  then  he  would  be  the  first  man  in 
Germany. 

Oar  story  begins  just  after  the  establishment 
of  Carl  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  we 
introduce  the  reader  into  one  of  the  numerous 
lecture-rooms  of  that  venerable  institution. 

IJpon  a  bench,  in  the  middle  of  the  spacions 
room,  sits  Carl  Switzer,  attentively  listening  to 
the  abstruse  sentences  which  drop  from  the  lipa 
of  the  lecturer.  Tall  and  muscular,  and  of  a 
noble,  generous,  manly  cast  of  features,  he  would 
attract  attention  anywhere,  as  one  of  Nature's 
master-pieces.  A  mass  of  bushy  hair,  as  black 
as  night,  surrounded,  or  rather  encircled  his 
head,  and  a  moustache  of  the  same  raven  hue, 
exquisitely  curled,  ornamented  his  lip.  His  dress 
is  simple  and  unpretending,  not  mean,  however, 
and  cat  in  the  style  which  woald  have  declared 
him  anywhere  in  Germany,  a  student  of  Got¬ 
tingen. 

Reclining  rather  listlessly  upon  the  bench  by 
his  side,  is  a  young  man,  in  every  respect  his 
opposite,  as  far  as  external  appearance  is  con¬ 
cerned.  •  His  figure  is  slight  aid  delicate,  his 
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moustache  nearly  auburn,  and  his  dress  rich  and 
tasteful,  like  nearly  all  the  young  men  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  he  ex^nbits  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  being  egregiousljr  ennuyed.  Yawn¬ 
ing  furiously,  he  suddenly  exclaims,  in  a  loud 
whisper,  to  his  companion : 

“  Carl,  I  believe  clarencon  to  be  the  most 
wearisome  beast  in  the  whole  of  this  colossal 
menagerie.** 

“  Hist !  I  shall  lose  the  train  Y* 

“  Egad,  if  I  could  find  it  I  would  fire  it,  and 
explode  the  whole  institution,  if  possible  1’*  and, 
making  a  pillow  of  Carl’s  pile  of  manuscript,  he 
stretched  his  limbs  upon  the  bench  for  a  siesta. 

The  young  man’s  opinion  of  Clarencon  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  endorsed  by  nearly  all  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  students.  At  least  nearly  all  had  adopted 
his  horizontal  posture.  A  few,  however,  among 
whom  were  young  Switzer,  hung  with  their  fac¬ 
ulties  all  absorbed  upon  the  theories  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  subtle  metaphysician. 

At  last  he  closed.  Those  who  had  been  tak¬ 
ing  notes  folded  their  manuscripts,  those  who 
had  been  taking  naps  unfolded  their  legs  and 
arms,  and  all  prepared  to  depart. 

“  He  is  done,”  said  Carl,  rousing  his  comrade. 

“  Thank  God  1”  quite  fervently  responded  the 
sleeper,  shaking  himself. 

Just  as  the  young  men  were  ready  to  go,  a 
billet,  projected  from  an  unseen  quarter  of  the 
room,  fell  at  their  feet.  Carl  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  address,  he 
started,  and  glancing  suspiciously  around  the 
lecture-room,  passed  it  over  to  his  companion. 

The  note  was  directed,  “  Count  Orville  de 
Kozinstadt,  calling  himself  a  student  of  Gottingen .*’ 
Tearing  it  open  in  wonder,  the  youth  read,  “Be¬ 
ware  of  Krcutz  Y*  That  was  all. 

“This  is  incomprehensible  I**  he  exclaimed. 
“From  what  quarter  did  it  come?” 

“  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  I”  replied  Carl# 

“It  surely  has  no  reference  to  Amelia  I  I 
would  sacrifice  half  of  my  estates,  however,  to 
have  her  beyond  the  limits  of  this  licentious  town, 
with  its  reckless  students.” 

“  I  believe  that  warning  comes  from  no  friend,” 
said  Carl,  in  the  deep  and  measured  tones  of  his 
eminently  fine  and  manly  voice ;  “  first,  because 
the  writer  reveals  his  knowledge  of  your  rank, 
evidently  to  excite  your  alarm,  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  anonymous.” 

“  At  least  I  shall  keep  watch  over  Kreutz.” 

“Doubtless,”  replied  his  friend. 

They  were  now  in  the  streets  of  Gottingen, 
and  in  half  an  hour  presented  themselves  at  the 
door  of  the  stone  cottage  which  we  have  describ¬ 
ed  as  .the  property  of  Marc  Switzer.  Amelie 


welcomed  them  with  a  joyful  smile.  She  always 
smiled  whenever  Carl  returned  from  his  lectures 
with  his  noble  friend.  If  she  had  known  that 
he  was  noble,  perhaps  the  welcome  might  not 
have  been  so  ’cordial.  She  only  knew  that  he 
called  himself  Orville,  and  a  student  of  Gottingen. 

We  will  not  atop  to  describe  Amelie.  Be  con¬ 
tent  to  know,  dear  reader,  that  she  was  as  beau- 
tifal  as  a  bright  May  morning,  and  as  noble  as 
she  was  beautiful* 

“  Kreutz  provided  foe  me  a  rare  entertainment 
this  morning,”  observed  Carl’s  sister,  as  they  sat 
conversing  in  the  little  parlor  which  looked  out 
upon  the  front  garden,  bounded  by  the  fence 
with  the  stone  pillars  and  white  wooden  palings. 
“  He  introduced  to  me  a  young  friend  of  his, 
who  understands  not  only  the  technicalities  of 
his  craft,  but  can  appreciate,  also,  the  poetry  of 
gardening.” 

“  Ah !”  ejaculated  both  youths,  in  a  breath.  It 
was  doubtless  an  unusual  thing  for  a  stranger  to 
intrude  upon  the  quiet  retirement  of  old  Blare’s 
household. 

“It  was  delightful,”  continued  Arnette,  “to 
hear  such  truly  beautiful  and  noble  sentiments 
from  one  who  wore  so  plain  a  garb.  Kreutz 
wished  to  show  him  the  improvements  he  had 
been  planning,  and  desired  me  to  accompany 
himself  and  his  young  friend  through  the  garden. 
Each  bud  and  blossom  seemed  to  inspire  die 
young  gardener  with  some  new  poetical  emo¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  gave  utterance  in  the  choicest 
speech.” 

“A  prodigy  of  a  gardener !”  said  Orville. 
“  His  name?” 

“  Yes,  sister,  his  name  ?”  asked  Carl,  suddenly 
turning  from  the  window,  through  which  he  had 
been  intently  gazing. 

“  Kreutz  called  him  Orland.” 

“  Had  he  dark  hair  and  eyes  ?’* 

“Yes.” 

“  His  figure  slight  and  tall  ?” 

“Yes,  Carl” 

“  Had  he  small  hands,  unlike  a  gardener,  and 
were  his  features  small  and  feminine  ?”  contin¬ 
ued  Carl,  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  lawyer  ex¬ 
tracting  testimony  from  a  witness. 

“  Yes,  brother.  Yon  have  seen  him  ?** 

“  Yes,  he  just  passed,  in  a  coach  and  four.” 

“Impossible!”  exclaimed  Amelie,  going  to 
the  window.  “  How  could  you  have  noticed  all 
his  peculiarities  of  person  ?** 

“  I  have  seen  him  before.  Besides,  the  horses 
walked,  and  he  spoke  from  the  carriage  window 
to  Kreutz,  in  the  garden.** 

“  Ha !”  exclaimed  Orville,  “  that  was  a  friend¬ 
ly  warning, — *  Beware  of  Kreutz  V  ” 
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"  Orville,”  said  Carl,  in  a  whisper,  "  saddle  a 
horse,  and  allow  not  that  coach  to  escape  you.” 

“  It  shall  not/’  said  his  friend,  kissing  Amelia's 
hand, and  harried! y  taking  leave. 

“Amelie,"  said  young  Switzer,  taking  his 
sister's  hand,  “your  young  gardener's  visit  bodes 
us  no  good.  I  could  be  more  explicit,  but  I  do 
not  desire  to  alarm  your  fears.  I  must  be  ab¬ 
sent,  this  evening.  My  duties  to  my  club  would 
render  it  dishonorable  for  me  to  desert  it  to¬ 
night.  Do  not  allow  Kreutz  upon  any  pretext 
to  absent  himself.  Do  not  answer  any  summons 
at  the  door.  Endeavor  to  interest  our  poor  old 
father  with  the  details  of  Kreutz's  gardening, 
and  make  the  old  man  happy,  as  you  well  know 
how  to  do." 

"Why  was  Orville  so  much  disturbed,  and 
why  did  he  depart  so  suddenly  t"  asked  his  sister, 
after  she  had  promised  to  heed  his  advice. 

"Because  of  his  solicitude  and  affection  for 
yo4, 1  suppose,"  replied  Carl,  wickedly  ^  "  there, 
I  can  tell  you  no  more  1"  and  leaving  the  half 
vexed  girl,  he  quitted  the  house  and  proceeded 
to  the  dub-room,  which  was  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  town. 

It  was  a  small  room  in  which  Carl’s  dub  met, 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  filled  with 
benches  and  tables,  promiscuously  distributed 
and  studiously  disarranged.  On  one  side  was  a 
desk  of  oak  wood,  innocent  of  point,  and  stained 
with  beer,  which  served  as  the  throne  of  the 
presiding  functionary.  Below  this,  on  either 
side,  were  a  few  benches,  which  some  genius 
with  order  pretematurally  developed  had  placed 
in  regular  rows.  Before  them  were  tables, 
stained,  like  the  above  mentioned  desk,  with 
much  beer,  and  exhibiting  the  results  of  the 
dub’s  extraordinary  proclivities  to  pounding. 

When  young  Switzer  arrived,  the  room  was 
already  full,  and  the  president  was  explaining 
some  point  of  difficulty  which  had  arisen  at  their 
last  assembling,  and  which  had  been  referred  to 
his  decision. 

When  this  matter  was  adjusted,  pipes  and 
beer  were  placed  upon  the  tables,  apd  a  song 
was  sung,  while  they  imbibed,  with  the  true 
German  spirit,  from  the  brimming  mugs.  As 
soon  as  the  song  was  finished,  the  pipes  were 
lighted,  and  the  members  of  the  club  quietly 
puffed  nebulous  masses  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling, 
as  they  sat  waiting  for  the  disputants  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  controversy  to  open  the  debate. 

Presently  a  mjh  from  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  room  arose  with  an  immense  meerschaum  in 
his  hand,  and  commenced  to  speak. 

His  figure  wa^  slight  and  tall,  his  eyes  and 
tSdr  as  black  as  a  raven's  wings,  and  his  features 


delicate  and  feminine.  He  began  in  a  tone  of 
voice  so  low  as  at  first  to  be  hardly  audible,  but 
as  he  proceeded  his  accents  became  loader,  and 
he  displayed  a  voice  of  unsurpassed  mellowness 
and  richness. 

As  he  arose,  Carl  Switzer  arrested  the  mug  of 
beer  which  he  was  raising  to  his  lips,  and  looked, 
earnestly  at  the  speaker,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  his  eyes  were  not  deceiving  him.  No,  he 
saw  before  him  Amelie's  poetical  gardener,  and 
the  delicate  looking  proprietor  of  the  coach. 

One  of  Carl's  companions,  observing  his  emo¬ 
tion  and  attributing  it  to  a  wrong  cause,  said : 

"  Never  fear  him,  Carlj  his  creed  is  as  unten¬ 
able  as  his  acts  are  hypocritical." 

"  Not  that,"  replied  the  student  "  I  am  not 
afraid.  Would  that  I  could  fathom  the  myste¬ 
ries  of  his  actions  as  easily  as  I  can  expose  the 
sophistries  of  his  arguments." 

Just  then,  Carl  saw  Orville  enter  the  door,  and 
assume  a  position  where  he  could  view  the 
speaker,  without  being  particularly  conspicuous. 


and  he  felt  more  at  ease. 

The  soi-disant  gardener,  as  he  warmed  with 
his  subject,  gradually  assumed  a  style  of  elo¬ 
quence  so  fervid,  and  so  apparently  heartfelt, 
that  he  carried  with  him  the  sympathies  of  his 
auditors,  notwithstanding  every  word  he  uttered 
was  at  war  with  their  convictions.  His  senti¬ 
ments  were  mainly  in  conflict  with  that  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  is  inherent  in  every  German  breast, 
and  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  a  spark  to 
rouse  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  which  is  unquench¬ 
able  and  irresistible.  But  notwithstanding  the 
unpopularity  of  his  theories,  such  was  his  elo¬ 
quence  of  tone  and  of  action,  that  he  bore  with 
him,  on  the  full  tide  of  his  matchless  oratory, 
the  hearts  of  each  one  of  his  listeners,  and  when 
he  finally  took  his  seat,  he  was  greeted  with  an 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  applause  which  shook 
the  ceiling,  and  made  the  club-room  ring  again 

Scarcely  was  he  seated,  when  Carl  arose.  In 
his  deep  and  manly  voice,  he  began  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  dearly 
and  concisely  he  laid  them  down,  divesting  them 
of  all  the  meretricious  ornament  of  rhetoric, 
which  had  clouded  their  meaning  and  concealed 
their  sophistry.  As  soon  as  he  had  stated  them 
distinctly,  and  exhibited^  them  in  their  proper 
light,  he  began  to  answer  them.  He  made  no 
attempt,  by  means  of  vehement  appeals  and  fer¬ 
vid  declamation,  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  before  he  had  convinced  their  under¬ 
standings  ;  but  he  subjected  each  argument  to 
the  rules  of  fair  induction,  and  demolished  each 
position  by  exposing  its  logical  fallacy.  He  had 
nearly  completed  this  logical  exposition  of  his 
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adversary’s  quibbles,  and  was  about  to  make  an 
appeal  to  their  hearts  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  which  his  speech  had  so  grossly  outraged, 
when,  to  his  dismay,  he  perceived  that  his  antag¬ 
onist  had  left  the  room.  At  the  same  moment 
he  observed  that  Orville’s  place  was  vacant 
Not  wishing  to  close  abruptly,  however,  he  was 
about  to  proceed,  when  a  pistol  shot  from  the 
street  re-echoed  through  the  room.  Dashing  his 
pipe  on  the  table  before  him,  he  rushed  to  the 
door  and  into  the  street.  Directly  before  the 
building  was  presented  a  scene  which  the  street 
lamps  rendered  clearly  discernible. 

A  coach,  with  four  horses  attached,  was  forci¬ 
bly  stopped  by  Orville,  who  firmly  grasped  the 
leaders  by  the  bridle.  His  hat  was  laying  at  his 
feet,  and  his  hair  fell  in  dishevelled  masses  about 
his  face.  The  footmen  were  shivering  with  ter¬ 
ror,  and  the  man  in  the  dickey  appeared  to  be 
the  only  one  who  preserved  presence  of  mind. 
At  the  open  window  of  the  carriage  appeared 
the  form  of  a  man  in  a  slouched  hat,  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand.  As  Carl  appeared  at  the 
door,  the  pistol  was  discharged  at  Orville,  but 
without  effect. 

Rushing  up  to  the  carriage  window,  the  young 
student  seized  the  rascal  by  the  throat,  and  drew 
him,  by  main  strength,  through  it.  Then,  hold¬ 
ing  his  face  to  the  light,  he  discovered  Amelie’s 
gardener, — the  delicate  proprietor  of  the  coach 
and  four, — his  adversary  of  the  club-room  1  and, 
inspired  by  a  feeling  of  intense  disgust,  he  hurled 
him  to  the  earth,  and  indignantly  placed  bis 
heavy  foot  upon  his  bosom. 

.  Scarcely  had  he  completed  this  manifestation 
of  his  contempt,  when  a  voice  of  agony  from  the 
coach  exclaimed : 

“  Carl, — Orville,— reave  me,  save  me, — for  the 
love  of  Heaven  1” 

“I  am  here  to  rescue  you,"  said  Carl,  and 
opening  the  carriage  door,  he  bore  his  fainting 
sister  from  the  vehicle.  As  he  did  so,  he  was 
met  by  the  villain  whom  he  had  prostrated  to 
the  earth. 

M  Hope  not  thus  to  conquer  me  in  single  com¬ 
bat,  as  you  have  done  in  debate,”  he  shouted ; 
"lam  Orland  de  Lavois,  the  invincible  in  love, 
argument,  and  war !” 

“  Defend  yourself,  arrogant  pretender,”  said 
Carl,  drawing,  and  releasing  his  sister  into  the 
hands  of  the  students,  who  began  to  press  round. 

At  that  moment  a  shot,  from  the  man  in  the 
dickey,  struck  the  miserable  Lavois  in  the  breast 
and  he  fell,  staggering  backwards,  in  tne  act  of 
drawing  his  weapon. 

All  the  crowd  gazed  in  astonishment  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  deadly  messenger  had 


come,  and  perceived  Orville  dragging  Kreutz 
from  the  box. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  ground,  Carl 
strode  up  to  his  father’s  gardener,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  collar,  exclaimed  : 

“  Caitiff,— explain  instantly  your  share  in  this 
villanous  transaction.” 

“  I  will,”  said  Krentz,  humbly. 

The  students  formed  a  circle, — Carl  and  hb 
sister,  Orville  and  Kreutz,  in  the  centre.  The 
street  lamps  shone  brilliantly,  lighting  up  the 
dark  figures.  It  was  a  singular  and  picturesque 
spectacle. 

“ The  other  day,”  began  Krentz,  "as  I  was 
working  in  my  master's  garden,  this  man,” 
pointing  to  the  corpse  before  him,  “  entered  in 
the  gnise  of  a  gardener,  insinuated  himself  by 
his  soft-spoken  hypocrisy  into  my  confidence, 
learned  my  affection  for  my  master’s  daughter, 
and  determined  to  make  use  of  it  for  his  own 
base  purposes.  Under  the  pretence  of  favoring 
my  suit,  he  arranged  with  me  a  plan  for  carry¬ 
ing  off  Amelie,  as  if  she  were  to  be  mine,  instead 
of  his.  He  agreed  to  furnish  a  coach,  if  I  would 
hazard  driving  it.  I  readily  assented.  I  was  to 
call  for  the  coach  this  evening,  at  the  stand,  and 
in  order  that  I  might  procure  the  proper  one,  as 
he  professed — that  is,  his  own , — he  drove  past 
my  master’s  house  this  afternoon,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. of  showing  it  to  me.  I  was  to  procure  the 
coach  and  drive  down  to  my  master’s  house, 
where  he  was  to  have  everything  ready  for  ab¬ 
ducting  Amelie.  I  did  so.  Amelie  was  placed 
in  the  coach,  and  I  took  the  street  which  con¬ 
ducts  to  the  Berlin  rohd — Berlin  was  our  place 
of  destination.  When  I  had  reached  this  point, 
somebody  seized  the  leaders.  Instantly  a  pistol 
was  fired  through  the  window,  and  I  saw  the 
hat  of  the  man  at  the  horses’  heads  fall  to  the 
ground.  Tou  know  the  rest  Meinherr  Orville 
had  jast  explained  to  me  Lavoie's  duplicity,  and 
how  he  had  warned  him  against  me,  when  by  an 
uncontrollable  impulse,  I  seized  my  pistol  and 
shot  the  traitor  dead.  I  am  at  your  mercy  1” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  after  this  honest  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  position,  Kreutz  was  pardoned. 

The  next  day  Orville  de  Rozinstadt  avowed 
his  attachment  to  Amelie,  and,  laid  at  her  feet 
his  rank  and  his  estates.  Carl  became  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  ornament  to  his  country,  as  a  scholar 
and  philosopher.  Krentz  survived  his  disap¬ 
pointment  and  continued  long^to  cultivate  the 
gardens  of  his  worthy  master.  Old  Marc  is 
long  since  dead ;  while  he  lived  his  gardens  were 
an  ornament  to  Gottingen.  Qad  be  survived 
to  see  the  present  ruinous  conditioh  of  his  once 
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ATHANATA. 


IT  3.  oiAiroir  aubt. 


Tha  rill  of  Zoo  moricallj  flowing 
Through  Zoa’a  vallay  ever  gushlnftr* 
balled  on  the  guardian  palms  beside  it  growing. 

Rearing  their  crest a  in  majesty  on  high, 

And  the  sweet  odors  ArA n  the  thousand  flowers 
That  star! ike  glittered  from  the  emerald  plain, 

Coyed  with  the  breezes,  which  with  soothing  strain 
Game  murmuring  past  the  branch  embosomed  bowers. 

While  hr  away,  arose  Hsdean  mountains, 

Raising  aloft  their  thunder-blasted  heads, 

There  bloomed  no  tree— and  flowed  no  sparkling  foun- 
tains 

Mid  the  scorched  rocks  and  sun-parched  river-beds. 
Beyond,  mid  horrid  rales,  with  sluggish  motion 
Rolled  the  blade  waters  of  the  Stream  of  death, 
Numbing  the  senses  with  its  icy  breath, 

As  It  psssed  onward  to  the  eternal  ocean. 

By  Zoe’s  rill  I  met  my  lore  at  morning; 

Sweetly  die  smiled,  then  darted  swift  away : 

All  eager  prayers  and  fbod  implorings  scorning, 

She  fled,  nor  would  she  fbr  a  moment  stay. 

I  sought  her  mid  the  forests  that  ehriron 
With  verdant  wall  fidr  Zoe’s  emeipld  rale, 

I  sought  bet  mid  the  tempests  that  assail 

The  dark  Tartarean  mountain  tops  of  iron. 

There,  gazing,  gazing  through  the  awfal  storm, 

Which  when  I  reached  the  summit,  burst  around, 
Beyond  the  stream  of  death,  I  saw  her  form, 

I  heard  her  voice— it  came  with  solemn  sound : 

II  Mortal,  thy  loved  Athanata  may  never 
By  thee  in  Zoe’s  blissful  vale  be  wooed — 

.  To  thine  Athanata— the  only  road 
lies  O’er  the  waves  of  death’s  onrolling  river.” 
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Celeste  Chabsekojt  was  a  brilliant  brunette, 
with  black,  sparkling  eyes,  cherry  cheeks,  pearly 
teeth,  and  a  cloud  of  dark  carls.  She  was  petite 
but  round  in  figure,  and  indisputably  “a  little 
beauty.”  This  charming  creature  (alas  that 
Fortune  is  so  inconsistent)  might  be  seen  dally 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  Montemart,  hair¬ 
dresser,  Rue  de - ,  Paris.  Yes !  The  occu¬ 

pation  of  this  perfect  Venus  was  to  wield  the 
curling- iron. 

'  Now  it  so  happened  there  lived  in  the  same 
dty,  a  wild  young  student,  byname  Ceeil  Kerne, 
of  a  very  good  bat  not  no&le  family,  and  who, 
having  nothing  else  to  do,  was  forever  peeping 
and  prying  round  in  search  of  adventures,  meet¬ 
ing,  by  the  way,  with  plenty  of  them.  One  eve¬ 
ning  having  an  engagement  bat,  oar  young  stu¬ 
dent  entered  the  first  hair-dresser's  shop,  and 
announcing  that  hb  was  jast  then  in  a  great  hurry, 


requested  to  be  served  as  quickly  as  possible. 

“  Here,  Celeste,”  said  the  master ;  "  you  are 
the  most  expeditions — attend  to  this  gentleman.” 

Celeste  came  forward,  and  saying,  “  This  way, 
if  you  please,  sir,”  opened  the  door  of  an  ante¬ 
room.  Cecil  seated  himself  and  resigned  his 
head  to  the  hands  of  the  fair  Delilah.  In  the 
coolest  manner  possible,  he  begged  her  not  to 
hurry  at  all,  as  he  wished  great  pains  taken,  and 
then  looked  steadily  in  the  mirror  at  the  lovely 
reflection.  The  "  great  hurry  ”  rapidly  subsided, 
and  never  was  gentleman  so  hard'  to  suit  in  the 
whole  of  Celeste's  former  experience.  Bat  at 
last  Cecil  was  forced  to  acknowledge  himself 
suited,  and  reluctantly  fled  from  Paradise,  cast¬ 
ing  many  a  wistful  look  behind.  Throughout 
the  whole  evening  he  kept  np  a  running  series  of 
blunders,  and  in  reply  to  a  lady  he  was  flirting 
with  most  assidaonsly,  and  who  asked  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  declared  rival's  beauty,  he  absently  re¬ 
plied  with  enthusiasm — “  Yes,  the  most  lovely, 
bewitching  creatnre  in  existence !” 

It  was  wonderful  after  this  the  vast  am  omit  of 
champooing  Cedi  suddenly  discovered  his  hair 
required— then  it  was  such  a  remedy  for  the 
headache — and  about  this  time  Kerne  became  a 
perfect  martyr  to  that  complaint, — and  more 
wonderful  than  all,  It  did  no  good  if  the  core 
was  applied  by  any  other  than,  Celeste — no  one 
was  so  gentle  in  their  touch  as  she,  etc.,  etc. 
Then  the  time  he  spent  in  looking  at  various  ar- 
ticles  exhibited  by  Celeste,  and  the  money  he 
spent  in  paying  for  those  articles— yes,  Cedi 
was  desperately  in  love,  and  as  his  charmer  wa^ 
very  hard-hearted  and  crnel,  ho  began  to  rumi¬ 
nate  upon  revolvers  And  prussic  acid. 

To  his  dismay,  on  mentioning  these  last  named 
items  to  the  incorrigible  fair  one,  he  was  mock¬ 
ingly  derided,  miserably  laughed  at,  and  sent 
home  in  despair.  But  although  the  young  lady 
affected  to  hold  herself  so  high,  she  was  by  no 
means  displeased  with  the  state  of  affairs.  Cecil 
Kerne  was  not  a  lover  to  be  scorned,  as  the 
yonng  tease  very  well  knew,  and  in  her  heart  she 
fully  returned  his  affections,  as  after  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  she  intended  to  own ;  but  after  he 
left  her,  she  began  to  be  uneasy  for  fear  he  should 
execute  some  of  those  dark,  terrible  threats,  he¬ 
roic  twenty  is  so  profuse  in  uttering. 

Celeste  had  feared  that  Cecil's  intentions  were 
not  honorable,  but  resolved  to  prove  him — there¬ 
fore  when  he  next  mentioned  the  subject,  asked 
if  he  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his  family  to 
this  step.  Cecil  confessed  that  bad  never  entered 
his  head,  but  at  the  same  timo  declared  any  op¬ 
position  would  be  fruitless  expenditure  of  time 
and  breath,  his  mind  being  made  np  on  the  sub- 
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ject — yet  as  nearly  a  year  most  elapse  before  be 
would  be  of  age,  they  might  as  well  wait  until 
then — they  were  both  young,  and  so  Celeste  for¬ 
mally  engaged  herself  to  Cecil  Kerne.  But  as 
his  intended  bride,  her  present  occupation  was 
not  m  keeping  with  her  prospects.  Cecil  had  & 
dashing  cousin,  a  widow,  and  who  consented  to 
receive  Celeste  under  her  protection,  and  being 
somewhat  romantic,  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
secret  engagement,  and  gave  the  young  people 
pretty  much  their  own  way,  never  discouraging 
the  brilliant  schemes  they  laid  for  the  future. 

Matters  progressed  swimmingly.  Cecil  al¬ 
most  entirely  absented  himself  from  the  gay  cir¬ 
cles  he  had  frequented — and  being  very  witty 
and  handsome,  was  much  missed.  There  was 
no  one  who  supplied  his  place  in  getting  up  pic¬ 
nics,  tableaux,  and  the  hundred  and  one  gay, 
nothings,  which  in  proportion  to  their  nonsense 
require  a  ready  wit  to  carry  them  on  successful¬ 
ly.  Now  it  was  evident  Cecil  Kerne  could  not 
be  spared,  and  sundry  young  ladies  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  and  resolved  to  win  back  the  luminary. 
But  from  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  Cecil’s  sud¬ 
den  change  they  were  destined  to  defeat  At 
last  rumor  whispered  of  his  engagement  to  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  a  friend  of  Madanle  Mon¬ 
tin’s,  Cecil’s  cousin,  and  report  said,  of  unequal 
birth. 

Indignation  was  roused  that  one  of  the  canaille 
should  bear  off  the  pet  of  the  day,  and  a  council 
was  held.  Aureiie  D’Argentonr,  a  beauty  and 
an  heiress,  declared  she  would  make  him  her 
humble  servant,  and  laid  a  wager  on  it.  The 
next  time  that  she  encountered  Cecil,  therefore, 
she  bestowed  the  most  flattering  attention  upon 
him ;  this  was  such  a  rare  and  wonderful  circum¬ 
stance,  that  it  set  Kerne  thinkiif ;  nor  did  the 
mischief  stop  here.  Ho  went  into  society  often- 
er,  and  Celeste  began  to  reproach  him  for  fre¬ 
quent  absences ;  the  consciousness  of  deserving 
them  irritated  Cecil ;  and  yet  he  was  drawn  on 
by  the  skilful  Aureiie,  and  at  last  became  her 
shadow. 

Celeste  renewed  her  reproaches  and  Cecil 
grew  angry.  Anger  put  new  thoughts  into  his 
mind.  Aureiie  was  a  great  match,  of  an  ancient 
family  of  nobility,  a  beauty,  and  an  heiress ;  she  ! 
certainly  showed  him  marked  favor,  and  why 
should  he  not  aspire  to  her  hand  ?  If  he  was 
successful,  what  a  triumph  1  How  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  would  envy  him — yes,  he  would 
make  the  trial.  When  from  her  manner  he  was 
quite  sure  he  had  but  to  speak  the  word  and 
Aureiie  was  his.  Cedi  began  to  think  what  he 
should  say  to  Celeste.  Fortune,  however, 
moothed  his  path. 


finding  reproaches  of  no  avail.  Celeste  resort¬ 
ed  to  threats,  and  in  a  moment  of  anger  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  the  engagement.  Cedi  replied, 
nothing  would  suit  him  better. 

Celeste  was  thunderstruck,  but  at  last  bad  re¬ 
course  to  woman’s  never  failing  argument — a 
hearty  cry.  When  convinced  that  was  of  no 
avail,  she  quietly  wiped  her  eyes,  packed  up  her 
possessions,  and  went  hack  to  the  shop  to  work, 
as  composedly  as  if  not  a  day  had  passed  since 
she  left  Cedi  immediately  sought  Aureiie  and 
formally  proposed.  Thai  young  lady  threw  her 
self  back  in  a  violent  fit  of  laughter ;  when  Cecfl 
begged  to  know  the  cause  of  this  untimely  mirth, 
she  replied : 

“  Is  it  possible  you  were  such  a  fool  as  to  sup¬ 
pose  I  would  entertain  a  thought  of  you  1  realty 
it  is  too  good  to  keep— It  will  be  the  best  joke  of 
the  season !” 

“But  the  encouragement  you  gave  me,” stam¬ 
mered  Cedi,  in  his  turn  amazed. 

“  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  call  encour¬ 
agement  I” 

“  Did  you  not  allow  me  to  attend  you  on  eveiy 
occasion — parties,  concerts,  theatres,  and  even 
church?”  indignantly  queried  Cedi. 

“0,  the  amazing  simplicity  of  this  youth! 
And  pray  did  1  not  allow  my  footman  the  seme 
privilege  1 — and  now  I  think  of  it,  his  place  is 
vacant,  yon  would  suit  me  admirably — what  do 
you  say  ?” 

“  That  I  have  been  grossly  insulted,  and  if 
[  yon  were  not  a  lady  it  should  not  end  here :  as 
it  is,  you  have  my  sincere  contempt — I  have  the 
happiness  to  wish  yon  good  morning and  in 
another  second  had  left  the  house, 

Cecil,  after  his  first  storm  of  indignation  was 
over,  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  his  studies.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was 
gradually  dropt  by  his  fashionable  butterfly  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  oeased  to  think  of  one  their 
inferior  in  rank,  after  he  ceased  to  be  useful. 
But  little  Cedi  cared — he  had  an  humbler,  but 
more  sincere  cirde  of  friends,  and  eqjoyed  him¬ 
self  sufficiently.  Sometimes  at  the  balls  which 
he  in  oomp&ny  with  several  other  young  men  got 
up,  he  would  think  of  Celeste,  and  the  pride  he 
should  have  taken  in  exhibiting  her  to  his  friends, 
but  he  frequented  the  establishment  of  M.  Monte- 
mart  no  more,  foi  Celeste  was  not  there,  and  no 
one  knew  whither  she  had  gone. 

Four  years  passed  away,  and  Kerne  was  strug¬ 
gling  hard  to  arrive  to  some  notice  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  physician,  when  one  day  as  he  was 
wending  his  way  along  the  streets,  a  magnificent 
equipage  rolled  by*  With  a  sudden  halt  it 
stopped,  and  as  he  stood  admiring  it,  to  his 
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amazement  he  became  aware  that  a  lovely  lady 
inside  was  beckoning  him  \oward  her.  In  a 
state  of  bewilderment  he  crossed  over,  when  who 
should  it  be  but  Celeste !  As  young,  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  4ver,  and  more  refined,  looking  like  a 
princess  in  her  elegant  dress  and  surroundings. 
The  little  creature  was  as  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  as  fond  of  him  as  ever.  She  shook  hands 
most  cordially,  and  explained  matters  by  say¬ 
ing  : 

"  I  am  now  married  to  the  Marquis  de  B - . 

I  have  everything  I  could  Wish  and  am  very  hap¬ 
py— bat  come  and  see  your  old  friend  some  day 
— I  shall  always  be  at  home  to  my  former  ac¬ 
quaintance/*  and  banding  him  her  card,  she 
bowed  and  rolled  on. 

Cecil  stood  still  in  astonishment  "Who 
would  have  thought  the  little  creature  would 
make  out  so  well?  A  marquise/  Well!  well! 
Fortune’s  a  funny  thing— but  I’ll  go  and  see  her 
at  any  rate — a  poor  fellow  like  myself  must  neg¬ 
lect  no  opportunity  to  raise  himself.  Ard  she 
used  to  dress  my  hair  1  In  my  palmiest  days  I 
never  aspired  to  the  acquaintance  even  of  the 
fag  end  of  nobility,  and  she  catch  a  marquis  1 
Truly  things  turn  out  strangely.” 

True  to  his  word  he  soon  paid  his  friend  a 
visit.  He  was  shown  through  a  tunnel  of  foot¬ 
men  into  a  magnificent  and  luxurious  apartment, 
where  madams  la  marquise  was  seated  in  the  most 
charming  of  negliges.  Cecil  almost  started  hack. 
Could  this  brilliant,  aristocratic  woman  be  in¬ 
deed  the  little  Celeste  he  had  cast  off  ?  Bat  she 
rose  and  welcomed  him  with  delight,  and  then 
chattered  away  most  charmingly  awhile.  At 
last  she  exclaimed : 

"Bat  I  promised  to  explain  my  wonderful 
good  fortune  to  you.  Well,  as  you  know,  I 
went  hack  to  M.  Montemart’s,  but  I  did  not  stay 
there  long.  I  became  acquainted  with  a  nice, 
good  person,  an  elderly  lady,  who  was  about  to 
set  np  a  furnishing  store,  and  wanted  me  as  a 
saleswoman.  So  we  joined  our  wits  together, 
and  became  very  successful.  One  time  there 
came  a  middle  aged  gentleman  to  the  shop,  and 
he  bought  a  great  many  things— hut  I  suppose 
they  did  not  last  him  long,  for  he  came  very 
soon  again,  and  after  that,  every  once  or  twice  a 
week  there  was  something  he  had  forgotten  to 
get  the  last  time.  At  last  he  told  me  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  a  nobleman  and  very  rich,  there 
was  one  thing  that  he  could  not  buy.  He  had  a 
house,  he  said,  and  servants,  equipages  and  es¬ 
tates,  but  he  had  no  wife  to  crown  the  whole,  hat 
if  /pleased,  he  thought  he  need  no  longer  remain 
•ingle.  Wall,  I  did  please,  and— so  you  see  me 
here  I” 


Cecil  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
good  fortune,  and  then  told  his  own  position. 
Celeste  begged  him  to  visit  her  often,  and  prem¬ 
ised  to  introduce  him  to  her  husband.  Cecil  left 
her  more  desperately  and  hopelessly  in  love  than 
ever. 

Kerne  went  often  to  see  her,  and  the  Marquis 
de  B— —  interested  himself  for  his  wife’s  friend, 
who  began  to  rise  rapidly.  In  about  two  years 
after  the  renewal  of  their  acquaintance,  Celeste 
became  a  widow.  Cedi  was  as  despairing  an 
ever— such  crowds  of  suitors  as  besieged  the 
marquise.  Was  it  likely  a  young,  handsome 
woman  of  twenty-two,  who  had  her  choice  of  the 
highest  titles,  would  think  of  a  young  physician 
just  starting  in  the  world  ? 

But  he  gained  courage  from  the  lhct  that  she 
refused  them  all  as  fast  as  they  offered,  and  be¬ 
lieving  she  truly  loved  him,  though  fearing  she 
was  satisfied  to  keep  him  a  friend,  and  retain  her 
liberty,  he  prepared  for  a  grand  strike.  Provid¬ 
ing  himself  with  a  small  package  of  powdered 
sugar,  on  the  wrapper  of  Which  was  written 
"Aksewic”  in  very  legible  characters,  Kerne 
set  out  to  offer  himself  to  the  marquise. 

He  found  her  alone,  and  lost  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  known  his  errand.  As  he  expected,  Celeste 
answered : 

"  Why,  my  friend,  are  yon  not  content  with 
my  esteem  ?— yon  cannot  love  me,  for  when  I 
was  younger  and  more  blooming,  you  cast,  me 
off— no,  no,  remain  contented  as  you  are.” 

In  conformity  with  his  plan,  Cecil  struck  an 
attitudq,  and  producing  the  paper,  exclaimed : 

"  Cruel  Celeste  1  behold  your  work !  Consent 
to  my  entreaties  or  I  swear  to  swallow  this  poi¬ 
son  on  the  spot !” 

"  No  1  no !”  cried  Celeste  in  alarm ;  "  stop  an 
instant,  rash  man— will  yon  condemn  me  to  ever¬ 
lasting  misery  ?” 

"  Do  you  consent  to  marry  me  ?” 

"  No,  Cedi,  hut  I  will  be  your  most  devoted, 
friend.” 

"Farewell  then,  and  forever!”  cried  OecQ 
most  pathetically,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
before  she  could  interfere,  Cedi  had  swallowed 
the  entire  contents  of  the  paper. 

"  0,  stay— stay,  Cecil  I”  shrieked  Celeste,  in 
an  agony  of  tears ;  "  I  promise  to  many  you— 
instautly-^any  time  yon  choose !” 

"  It  is  too  late !”  feebly  moaned  Cecil,  stag¬ 
gering  to  a  sofa;  "  L  shall  soon  be  gone— I  al¬ 
ready  feel  the  faintness  of  death— oh  1” 

"No!  no!  Ton  shall  not  die!”  distractedly 
cried  Celeste,  flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck ; 
"  I  will  call  issistanch— it  is  not  too  late.” 

"  Stop  ska  had 
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reached  toward  the  bell-rope,  “  I  will  not  suffer 
any  assistance  until  you  swear  to  be  my  wife.” 

*'  O  Cecil !  I  will  do  anything,  everything  in 
the  world  for  you  1  how  can  yoo«doubt  it?” 

"  You  promise  then  1” 

“  Y  es — yes !  a  thousand  times  yes!  But  re¬ 
lease  me,  every  moment  is  precious.” 

**  Calm  yourself  1”  coolly  replied  Cedi,  rising, 
and  adjusting  his  cravat  before  the  mirror,  to 
the  infinite  amazement  of  Celeste ;  “  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  physician — it  was  all  a  ruse — pow¬ 
dered  sugar-nothing  else,  on  my  word.  Ah ! 
ah !  Don’t  be  angry,  my  dear !  All  is  fair  in 
war  and  love  1” 

Celeste  was  forced  to  confess  herself  outwit¬ 
ted,  but  for  the  life  of  her  she  could  not  be  an¬ 
gry,  so  she  did  what  every  sensible  woman  in 
her  place  would  have  done— kept  her  temper, 
her  promise,  and  a  most  devoted  lover  for  life. 


SIZE  OF  OUR  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  latest  measurements  of  our  fresh  water 
seas  are  these : — The  greatest  length  of  Lake 
Superior  is  335  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
160;  mean  depth  988  feet;  elevation  627  feet; 
area  32,000  square  miles.  The  greatest  length 
of  Lake  Michigan  Is  360  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  108  miles;  mean  depth  900  feet;  eleva¬ 
tion  587  feet ;  area  20,000  square  miles.  The 
greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is  200  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  160  miles;  mean  depth  900 
feet;  elevation  574  feet;  area  20,000  square 
miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  80  miles ;  its  mean 
depth  is  84  feet ;  elevation  555  feet ;  area  6000 
square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario  is  180  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  65 
miles ;  its  mean  depth  is  500  feet ;  elevation  262 
feet ;  area  6000  square  miles.  The  total  length 
of  all  five  is  1585  miles,  covering  an  area  alto¬ 
gether  of  upwards  of  90,000  square  miles. — In¬ 
ternational  Journal. 


RELIGION  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  fourteen  persons 
who  have  filled  the  Presidential  chair  in  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  their  attendance 
upon  public  worship,  and  the  evidence  afforded 
in  their  writings,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 
Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Harrison,  Tyler, 
and  Taylor,  were  Episcopalians ;  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Fillmore, 
were  Unitarians ;  Jackson  and  Polk  were  Pres¬ 
byterians  ;  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church;  and  President  .Pierce  is 
a  Trinitarian  Congregaiionaiist. — Boetdn  Tran - 
script.  _ ^  _ 

There  are,  in  certain  heads,  a  kind  of  estab¬ 
lished  errors,  against  which  reason  has  no 
weapons.  There  are  more  of  these  persons 
than  one  would  believe.  Men  are  very  fond 
of  proving  their  steadfast?  adherence  to  non¬ 
sense. 


THE  WIND. 

— a _ 

it  j.  h.  mm.  % 

Fra  unooDfinad  bj  mortal's  bounds 
But  fly  with  earn  my  spaetous  rounds; 

OW  land  sad  sen, 

With  jocund  glaa, 

I  taka  my  flight 
By  day  or  night; 

O’er  brook*  and  streams 
I  breathe  a  sigh, 

Where  soft  moonbeams 
So  gently  lie. 

And  then  away  on  airy  wing, 

Through  rosy  bowers,  I  laugh  and  sing. 

O’er  smiling  Adds—  through  cloudless  sky, 
Oft  times  in  pleasant  mood  I  fly; 

And  with  a  song, 

I  waft  along 
The  laden  bark 
Like  a  meteor’s  spark ; 

But  awfal  seance 
Are  my  delight, 

Where  lightning  gleams 
With  flsarful  light — 

When  hills  and  valleys,  bending,  fhnke 
And  sturdy  mountains,  trembling,  qnakef  * 

With  maniac  joy  ’tie  then  I  rise, 

And  hurl  the  forests  through  the  skins; 
And  plough  the  ground 
With  doleful  sound — 

With  terror  sting 
Each  llring  thing; 

And  by  their  manes 
The  mountains  seise, 

And  o’er  the  plains 
Whirl  down  the  trees, 

And  laugh  to  see  the  strong  man  quake, 
O’er  desolations  that  I  make! 


Then  for  the  oeean  swift  I  go, 

With  wildly  mad,  resistless  flow; 
Rolling  the  waves 
For  mortal’s  graves; 

And  rend  each  safl 
With  hflgrid  wall; 

And  fling  the  masts 
Over  the  sea 
With  the  fearfhl  blasts, 

This,  this  is  glee! 

And  when  sogulpbed,  the  sailor  dies, 
I  sing  his  requiem  through  the  skies. 


MAN  BORN  TO  LABOR. 

Man  was  bom  to  labor,  and  is  so  organised 
that  he  cannot  be  happy  or  healthy  without  sods 
steady  occupation.  And  if  labor  and  occupa¬ 
tion  are  necessary  to  the  healthy  stale,  how  mack 
more  necessary  must  they  be  to  a  mind  diseased! 
Half  the  crimes  committed  against  society  orijp* 
nated  in  men’s  not  knowing  how  to  employ  their 
faculties  in  some  useful  pursuit.  Solitary  con¬ 
finement  cannot  remedy  the  evil,  and  leaves  the 
convict,  after  he  has  served  his  time,  as  helpless 
as  before. — Auburn  Gazette. 
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THE  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BY  MRS.  L.  B.  SIGOVB'VXr. 


lAud  cf  gold ! — New  England  greet*  thee, 
0*er  the  mountain  and  the  main; 

With  a  sister’*  smile  she  meets  thee, 
Youngest  of  our  household  train 

She,  mid  rocks  and  storms  was  cradled, — 
Slid  the  shout  of  angry  foes; 

Thou,  in  sudden,  dreamlike  splendor, 
Pallas-boru,  to  vigor  rose. 

Many  a  form  her  bosom  nurtured, 

Dwells  beneath  thy  sunny  sky, — 

And  these  warm  memorials  brighten 
All  the  links  of  sympathy. 

Children  of  one  common  country !  . 

Finn  in  union  let  us  stand, 

"  hh  combined  endeavor  earning 
Glory  for  our  native  land. 

CUmes  of  gold  and  climes  of  iron, 

Climes  that  reap  the  bearded  wheat, 
CUmes  that  rear  the  snowy  cotton. 

Pour  their  treasures  at  her  foet. — 

While  with  kindling  exultation, 

*be,  who  marks  their  filial  part, 

Like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 

Hoards  her  jewels  in  her  heart. 


THE  ADOPTED  DAUGHTER. 


BY  MRS.  E.  WELLM05T. 


“  Who  is  that  charming  looking  girl  that  is 
dancing  with  Lieutenant  Mowbray  V*  inquired 
Hal  of  his  friend  Caswell,  who  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  intently  ejeing  her  through  an  eye-glass  as 
ihe  glided  so  gracefully  down  the  merry  cotillon, 
while  her  partner  seemed  perfectly  on  tiptoe  with 
delight  as  he  bore  the  fair  creature  upon  his  arm 
to  the  upper  drawing  room. 

M  At  any  rate,”  replied  Caswell,  “  the  lieuten¬ 
ant  is  completely  *  smashed/  as  we  should  say 
m  vulgar  phraseology.  Did  you  sec  how  intent¬ 
ly  he  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  how  obsequiously 
he  bowed  an  assent  to  her  proposals  *  There's 
no  chance  for  us,  Hal ;  the  beautiful  Juliette  is 
undoubtedly  lost  now— the  heiress  will  soon  be 
pledged  to  that  fellow.” 

“  Pray  tell  me,  Caswell,  who  is  Juliette  Mor¬ 
ris  ?  I've  heard  there’s  a  history  attached  to  her 
which  reads  rather  romantically.  Do  tell  me  if 
you  know  anything  of  it  V ' 

* 1  merely  know  that  she  is  the  adopted  daugh¬ 
ter  of  General  Morris.  Report  says  that  some 
years  ago,  the  general  had  a  graceful  and  accom¬ 
plished  daughter,  who  was  smitten  by  a  severe 
malady  and  died  very  suddenly ;  that  the  general 
11 
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and  his  lady  grew  frantic  under  their  bereave¬ 
ment,  refusing  all  consolation  and  shutting  them¬ 
selves  out  from  all  society.  But  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  were  induoed  to  take  a  journey  in 
their  own  carriage,  to  try  the  effect  of  new  scene¬ 
ry  upon  their  disquieted  hearts ;  that  a  little 
playful  schoolgirl  was  frolicking  in  front  of  the 
hotel  where  they  stopped,  who  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  their  daughter ;  that  she  too  had 
auburn  ringlets,  a  sunny  face  and  a  merry  heart, 
just  like  their  own  Juliette ;  that  they  summoned 
the  little  blushing  girl  to  their  apartment  and 
prevailed  on  her  to  take  a  scat  in  their  carriage 
to  show  them  the  spot  where  she  lived ;  that  it 
proved  to  be  the  humble  residence  of  a  hard¬ 
working  farmer,  whoso  wife  was  busily  plying 
the  little  wheel,  spinning  flax  to  make  her  Julia 
a  homespun  dress ;  that  there  were  but  two  chil¬ 
dren,  Jared  and  Julia,  the  brother  being  some 
years  the  senior  of  his  sister. 

“  How  the  strange  proposition  was  made  to 
adopt  this  only  and  dearly  loved  daughter  by 
General  Morris,  what  promises  were  pledged, 
and  what  inducements  held  forth  that  it  lay  in 
their  power  to  transform  the  rustic  Julia  into  a 
dainty  little  toy,  to  clothe  her  in  silk  and  edu¬ 
cate  her  in  a  palace,  and  eventually  to  marry 
her  to  a  nobleman  and  bequeath  heaps  of  dollars 
to  her  as  a  dowry ;  how  the  old  farmer  conld 
have  his  mortgages  paid  off,  and  his  little  red 
house  repainted  and  newly  shingled.  I  say,  how 
far  such  intimations  went  to  reconcile  the  couple 
to  part  with  their  daughter,  we  may  infer  from 
the  result  rather  than  any  positive  statement 
transmitted  to  us ;  for  after  considering  General 
Morris's  proposal  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
they  acceded  to  it,  and  Julia  assumed  the  sobri- 
qnet  of  Juliette,  laid  aside  her  rustic  garb  and 
went  to  reside  in  the  palace. 

“  The  child  was  at  first  delighted  with  the 
change ;  but  by-and-by  the  inmates  of  the  little 
red  house  used  to  appear  to  her  in  dreams,  and 
these  re-awakened  sentiments  of  fihal  affection 
were  always  greatly  increased  by  the  reception 
of  occasional  letters  from  brother  Jared,  describ¬ 
ing  the  new  aspect  of  the  cottage,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  before  they  should  meet  she  would 
have  a  new  6istcr-in-law  to  love;  for  Jared 
thought  of  attempting  to  make  good  his  sister's 
loss. 

“But  Juliette  did  not  always  promptly  reply 
to  these  letters.  Mrs.  Morris  had  a  shade  of 
jealousy  about  her  mothership,  and  endeavored 
by  every  possible  stratagem  to  divert  her  darling 
from  dwelling  upon  the  picture  of  her  childhood's- 
home.  Still,  some  outbursts  of  natural  affection 
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came  saying  *  that  her  father  had  died  and  Jared 
was  married,  and  her  mother  yearned  to  see  her 
o.wn  daughter/  Juliette  grew  wild  with  anguish, 
and  would  weep  in  defiance  of  being  thought 
filly  by  her  foster  parents. 

But  Juliette  had  a  tasteful  little  room  which 
she  called  her  own — she  often  sat  there  and  med¬ 
itated.  She  felt  she  was  under  great  obligations 
to  her  rich  parents,  but  then  she  felt  there  was  a 
vacuum,  a  sentiment,  a  sort  of  undefinable  want 
which  another  object  might  fill.  She  was  at  this 
very  time  mentally  asking  herself,  "  what  does 
the  lieutenant  think  of  me  ?"  for  budding  wo¬ 
manhood  at  sixteen  cannot  stand  the  glandbs  of 
adoration  without  returning  similar  ones  where 
a  mutual  interest  is  enkindled.  Again  she  sat 
abstracted,  and  thought  followed  thought  so  rap¬ 
idly,  Juliette  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
Sight  of  time.  “  If  he  does  not  think  of  me  more 
than  others/'  was  her  mental  cogitation,  “  why 
did  he  look  so  imploringly  in  my  face  and  press 
my  hand  so  affectionately  when  he  took  leave  of 
me,  and  whisper,  *  to  morrow  I  shall  see  you 
again,  my  dear.'  And  then  if  his  love  is  awak¬ 
ened,  what  claim  have  I  to  it  ?  A  false  position  « 
is  mine.  How  ill-suited  is  a  poor  farmer's 
daughter  to  connect  herself  with  the  elegant,  fas¬ 
cinating  and  high-born  Lieutenant  Mowbray. 
And  what  if  when  engaged  my  poor  old  mother 
should  appear  in  her  homespun  garb  and  call 
me  her  child  ;  or  my  rustic  brother  should  bring 
a  rough  looking,  uncouth  maiden  with  him  who 
should  call  me  sister;  how  would  my  mortified 
feelings  be  over-tasked,  and  his  sensibilities 
shocked  ?" 

And  as  she  was  thus  ruminating,  a  summons 
came  for  Juliette  to  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a 
stranger  who  desired  to  see  her.  It  was  her  mother; 
and  she  called  her  child,  and  caressed  her,  and 
pressed  her  tenderly  to  her  heart,  and  wept  just 
as  lady  mothers  would  weep  in  drawing  rooms  ; 
and  Juliette  started  back  from  her  embrace,  for 
the  bell  rang  and  Lieutenant  Mowbray  had 
called,  and  as  he  passed  the  stranger  in  the  hall 
he  saw  the  features  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Juliette's,  and  suddenly  there  flashed  into  his 
mind  that  he  had  seen  the  mother  of  the  lovely 
girl,  and  then  he  remembered  a  strange  mystery 
hung  about  her  history ;  but  he  saw  his  lovely 
idol  turn  repulsively  away,  and  a  feeling  of 
shame  suffused  her  cheeks,  lest  he  should  catch 
the  fact  and  turn  from  her  forever ;  and  to  shut 
out  her  mother  was  not  so  dreadful  to  her  as  to 
lose  an  interview  with  her  lover  I 

Lieutenant  Mowbray  did  not  then  offer  him¬ 
self  to  Juliette,  as  6he  had  hoped.  He  felt  that, 
much  as  he  adored  the  fair  face,  he  wanted  a 


sincere  heart.  His  fears  were  awakened  lest 
vanity  and  fbolish  fashion  had  gained  a  lodge¬ 
ment  in  Juliette's  broapt.  His  interview  was 
tender  and  affectionate ;  but  it  was  not  all  the 
fair  girl  craved  to  meet  her  love.  That  was  an 
enigma  to  her.  Surely  she  knew  he  did  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  scene  in  the  hall,  nor  qpy  the  features 
of  her  mother.  But  were  you  quite  sure  of  this, 
Juliette  ?  If  so,  what  means  that  letter  which 
reads  thus,  directed  to  “  Miss  Juliette  Morris," 
with  the  lieutenant’s  stamp  upon  its  seal. 

"My  dear  friend,  yesterday  I  should  have 
written  my  beloved  friend ;  but  the  emotions 
which  then  swayed  my  purposes  arc  changed  to¬ 
day.  Yet,  Juliette,  I  must  confess  to  you  I 
have  loved  you  as  I  never  did  any  other  human 
being,  and  there  have  been  moments  when  I 
longed  to  make  the  declaration  to  you ;  but  my 
i  desire  to  evade  nothing  and  conceal  nothing,  de¬ 
terred  me.  I  have  no  boast  of  ancestry;  my 
parents  are  poor,  humble  and  obscure,  but  hearts 
as  worthy  beat  beneath  humble  roofs  as  those 
who  inhabit  gilded  palaces.  I  have  longed  to 
tell  you  that  in  my  childhood  the  pattering  rain 
at  midnight  gavo  a  eweet  lullaby  to  my  slumbers 
in  a  lowly  attic ;  that  my  boyhood  was  spent  in 
toiling  to  support  my  parents,  and  that  my  man¬ 
hood  still  acknowledge?  a  claim  they  make  upon 
me,  which  I  am  proud  to  own  while  they  call  me 
their  son.  But,  Juliette,  I  am  convinced  you 
would  be  mortified  to  be  their  daughter;  you 
could  not  honor  nor  respect  their  gray  hairs ;  I 
could  not  take  you  to  the  lowly  paternal  man¬ 
sion  to  receive  their  blessing,  and  so  you  cannot 
be  my  wife,  which  I  had  fondly  hoped  would 
have  been  your  appellation.  Nobody  should  love 
another  who  despises  the  parent  who  bore  them 
and  kindly  watched  over  their  opening  years. 
It  is  with  deep  pain  I  wrote  the  above ;  but, 
Juliette,  I  wish  you  to  understand  I  am  no  rude 
coquette  who  would  trifle  with  your  affections, 
but  an  honest  lover,  who  feels  himself  obliged  to 
offer  an  explanation  for  the  attentions  I  have 
rendered  you.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  bid 
you  farewell,  hoping  you  may  reflect  upon  the 
true  parental  obligation,  and  one  day  become 
attached  to  a  man  to  whom  your  mother's  pres¬ 
ence  may  not  be  a  mortification  ;  for  we  are  all 
equal  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  if  pure  in  heart, 
let  our  outward  condition  be  what  it  may.  SUB 
your  friend,  G.  Mowbray." 

Years  passed  on  and  there  were  sad  traces  of 
suffering  upon  the  features  of  Juliette ;  society 
had  lost  its  charm ;  there  ira9  a  languid  utter¬ 
ance,  an  invalid  step,  a  morbid  melancholy,  which 
no  efforts  of  General  or  Mrs.  Morris  could  dia- 
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| ftL  Jfeettng  constantly  disappointed  in  their 
topes,  it  wsb  natural  their  affectionsabould wane, 
(b r  the  tree  maternal  instinct  is  seldom  found  in 
a  letter  parent 

At  length  Juliette  proposed  to  retain  to  the 
little  red  house  of  her  childhood.  She  longed  to 
unburden  her  sorrows  and  yield  herself  up  to  the 
luxury  of  disappointed  lore.  And  she  had  no 
tors  of  a  welcome  reception,  she  had  no  dread 
of  coarse  manners,  or  of  laying  aside  the  drawing 
room  etiquette  so  far  as  it  was  superficial  and 
hollow.  She  had  pondered  so  long  ppon  Idea- 
tenant  Mowbray’s  letter,  that  she  had  become  re¬ 
generated  by  its  contents,  and  Juliette  Morris 
wee  no  more  seen  in  the  fashionable  world,  or 
admired  as  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  General 
Morris.  Her  foster  parents  felt  they  never  had  but 
one  true  daughter ;  and  Juliette  felt  she  had  only 
true  parents  who  dwelt  in  her  childhood’s  homo. 

And  where  was  Lieutenant  Mowbray  1  Among 
the  choicest  of  his  papers  there  was  one  note  which 
he  esteemed  as  sacred.  It  was  the  penitent  con¬ 
fession  of  folly  which  Juliette  had  6ent  to  him  in 
reply  to  his  letter.  There  was  something  so 
touchingly  beautiful  in  its  appeal,  so  entirely 
frank  in  its  disclosure,  so  condemnatory  of  her 
•wn  conduct  and  so  noble  in  her  surrender,  that 
many  a  time  had  the  lieutenant  repented  himself 
of  his  haste  and  resolved  to  throw  himself  upon 
her  love.  That  he  lived  on  indifferent  to  her 
history  or  uninterested  in  her  late,  we  may  not 
fairly  infer;  for  Juliette’s  return  to  her  rural 
home  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  fashionable 
circles  where  she  had  moved. 

Most  people,  however,  commiserated  with  her 
fester  parents,  called  her  conduct  ungrateful  and 
unnatural,  and  trusted  people  would  learn  a  les¬ 
son  thereby,  never  to  transplant  a  weed  hoping 
to  make  of  it  a  blooming  flower.  But  for  poor 
Juliette  little  sympathy  was  manifested;  she, 
who  had  straggled  so  long  with  suppressing  her 
natural  instincts ;  who  had  been  educated  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  rank  And  fashion  take  the  precedence 
of  worth  and  obscurity ;  that  gay,  showy  flowers 
command  more  admiration  than  the  spring  vio¬ 
let  or  the  little  heath  blossom  that  is  sheltered 
in  the  lowly  valley  .;  and  who,  having  acted  her 
part  as  thus  directed,  and  resisted  her  nobler  in- 
K»cU,  and  thus  returned  heart-broken  like  the 
delicate  flower  nipped  by  the  untimely  frost ;  for 
this  poor,  crashed,  bleeding  heart,  the  world  of 
feshion  had  no  pity,  and  what  wonder,  is  it,  if 
Jaliette  quitted  it  in  disgust  i 

Lieutenant  Mowbray  had  a  love  for  the  sim¬ 
plest  rural  pleasures,  tie  delighted  to  roam  in 
forests,  to  watch  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 

1 0  climb  mountains,  and  with  his  gnu  and  faith-  j 


ful  dog  to  kill  the  game  and  dress  it  in  the  rude 
cabin.  It  was  on  one  of  these  expeditions  two 
or  three  years  after  he  had  abandoned  Juliette, 
that  he  found  himself  on  the  back  side  of  a  cod- 
fortablo  farm  house  just  as  twilight  came  on.  He 
called  at  the  door  to  ascertain  if  he  could  be 
lodged  there  for  the  night.  The  busy  hum  of 
the  little  wheel  was  swiftly  performing  its  evolu¬ 
tions,  yet  a  voice  was  heard  above  its  monoto¬ 
nous  hum,  saying,  “Yes,  mother,  I  learned  a 
great  deal  there,  for  I  was  taught  to  discipUpe 
my  affections.” 

The  words  fell  upon  Lieutenant  Mowbmy’s 
ears ;  the  sentiment  entered  his  heart.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Juliette ;  he  had  found  her  mountain 
home ;  again  he  recognized  the  stranger  woman 
whom  he  met  in  the  palace ;  but  Julia  was  not 
ashamed  of  her  now.  There  was  a  shriek  and 
Julia  looked  into  his  face  and  swooned  in  his 
arms.  The  mother  looked  on  in  amazement, 
bat  when  the  silence  was  broken,  and  the  two 
hearts  that  had  loved  ea^h  other  during  the  whole 
period  of  separation  again  met,  shall  we  tell  how 
deeply  Julia  blushed,  and  how,  when  the  causes 
of  those  blushes  were  understood,  her  spirit  re¬ 
sumed  a  blitheness  which  it  had  not  felt  for  years, 
and  her  soul  a  peace  from  which  it  had  long  been 
estranged. 

No  duty  was  now  irksome,  no  task  difficult, 
no  condition  mean,  where  true  worth  resided, 
and  from  that  little  red  cottage  there  went  np  a 
voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

There  was  a  consummation  of  the  holy  bands 
of  wedlock.  Lieutenant  Mowbray  conveyed  his 
bride  to  the  rustic  home  of  his  parents,  where  the 
proceeds  of  his  toiling  manhood  had  given  them 
every  rational  comfort.  “  And  now,”  said  he  to 
Julia,  “  bestow  upon  thy  mother  the  same  enjoy¬ 
ments  with  -which  I  have  furnished  my  parents ;” 
but  as  they  returned  back  to  give  the  bounty  and 
receive  the  blessing,  the  worn  spirit  of  the  affec¬ 
tionate  mother  had  dropped  its  hold  upon  the 
frail  tenure  of  life,  and  all  that  affection  could 
now  do  was  to  raise  two  marble  shafts  in  yonder 
grassy  mound,  whereon  were  two  simple  inscrip¬ 
tions  commemorating  the  humility  and  parity  of 
spirit  which  was  now  transferred  to  the  society 
of  saints  and  angels  above. 

Jared  was  left  with  his  devoted  wife  to  occupy 
the  same  paternal  roof  and  till  its  brood  acres ; 
and  Lieutenant  Mowbray  bore  away  a  treasure 
which  he  more  highly  prizes  every  day  he  po> 
sesses  her,  and  General  and  Mrs.  Morris  ha\  • 
since  asked  the  privilege  to  call  the  beantif  I 
bride  their  own  daughter ;  so  she  will  uudon>> 
edly  become  the  rich  heirttt  after  all  her  vari  1 
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— OB, — 

TWO  TOTHS  OF  HSPLACEB  CONFIBKNCB. 

AN  OMNIBUS  INCIDENT. 


BT  THB  YOUNG  'UN. 


Thbt  chanced  to  be  riding  up  Broadway  and 
Bteecker  street,  late  one  afternoon — two  of  them 
-fa  “  lady  "  and  a  “  gentleman.”  The  true  lady 
is  the  same  in  New  York  that  she  is  everywhere ; 
and  the  true  gentleman  is  none  other  in  Gotham, 
than  what  he  is  elsewhere.  But,  as  there  are 
genuine  and  counterfeit  bank  notes,  or  true  and 
bogus  bullion— so  do  the  terms  we  have  quoted 
too  often  apply  to  things  which  are  more  deeply 
indebted  to  the  milliner  and  the  tailor— fuss  and 
feathers— than  to  nature  or  good  qualities,  for 
the  appellations  that  are  accorded  to  them  hy  the 
pnbUc. 

The  coach  was  foil  I  Though  it  rained  in 
torrents — still  that  omnibus  was  full.  And  the 
poor  crabs  that  jogged  along  with  it  moved 
on  as  though  they  really  anticipated  the 
trivial  modicum  of  oats  and  straw  which  their 
considerate  owner  deigned  to  vouchsafe  them, 
once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  “  gentleman  ”  was  one  of  the  light-finger¬ 
ed  fraternity,  who  are  so  common  in  York,  and 
the  “lady”  who  sat  next  to  him,  was  fashion¬ 
ably  and  showily  dressed.  He  remarked  to  her 
(at  a  venture)  that  it  was  “rather  stormy  ” — 
and  she  said,  “  yes  sir,  very.”  This  was  their 
hrtroduction,  and  the  ice  being  broken,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  better  acquainted  as  they  rode 
slowly  along* 

The  lady  soon  discovered  the  profession  to 
which  her  suddenly  acquired  acquaintance  un¬ 
questionably  belonged,  and  she  suspected,  at  the 
same  moment,  that  he  had  resolved  upon  mak¬ 
ing  himself  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  natty  little  reticule  she  sported  at 
her  side,  than  she  desired  1  Her  purse  and  one 
•r  two  trifling  packages  of  small  value  were  in¬ 
side  of  the  bag,  but  the  purse  was  empty  and  the 
parcels  were  of  small  account ;  so  she  turned  her 
attention  entirely  to  retaliating— for  this  was  a 
game  that  two  could  play  at ;  and  this  “  lady  ” 
chanced  to  be  au  fait  in  shop-Hfting  and  like  ac¬ 
complishments,  to  a  degree  that  bad  astonished 
faster  men  than  the  “  gentioman  ”  who  had  now 
intended  her  for  his  victim. 

While  the  well  dressed  scamp  was  busying 
himself  with  his  own  operations,  the  woman  slidi 
a  small  pair  pf  keen  scissors  through  his  watch- 
guard— as  the  coach  suddenly  turned  the  comer 


—aaddefctorously  secured  his  lever  1  Bnlimfr 
unsuspicious  of  this  matter,  and  intent  upon  fail 
own  purposes— for  the  coach  had  already  nemfy 
terminated  its  route— the  fellow  thrust  Iris  baud 
glibly  into -the  reticule,  while  the  woman's  ha 
was  turned  aside  purposely  to  give  him  the  op¬ 
portunity  she  knew  he  was  seeking.  The  rank 
Was  what  he  anticipated. 

“  Mercy  1”  exclaimed  the  fashionably  drauri 
lady ;  “  what  was  that  V 

“  What,  madSme  V*  responded  the  ether. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  added,  seeming  to 
apologise,  “  but  I  declare  I  thought  some  curt 
hand  was  in  my  reticule.” 

“  I  guess  not,”  said  the  knave,  who  had  se¬ 
cured  the  pretty  purse.  “  I  guess  not.  I  should 
have  noticed  it,  I'm  sure,  if  such  an  outrage  wto 
committed  here.  Besides,  you  know,  this  b  tin 
'  Safety  Line.'  I  presume  it  means  safety  from 
such  accidents  as  these  might  be.” 

“  No,  I  was  wrong,”  continued  the  womaa, 
examining  her  bag,  as  if  very  carefully.  “  fa 
it's  aU  right.  The  contents  are  all  there,”  fee 
added,  though  she  saw  at  a  glance  that  her  emp¬ 
ty  purse  was  gone.  It  was  carefully  atoned 
away  in  $e  gentleman's  outside  pocket ! 

The  lady  pulled  the  strap,  bode  the  rogue  good 
day,  and  jumped  out  of  the  coach,  turned  Into 
an  alley-way  until  the  omnibus  had  passed  u£ 
out  of  sight,  and  then  retraced  her  steps  a  Mock 
or  two,  hailed  a  cab,  and  rode  home. 

The  “gentleman”  stopped  when  the  stage 
did.  Then  he  sprang  into  a  'bus  bound  dow* 
town,  for  the  business  of  his  little  trip  had  beta 
Accomplished,  and  returned  to  his  lodging*,  qui¬ 
etly,  to  examine  his  shrewdly  obtained  booty. 

The  purse  was  entirely  empty,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  its  containing  two  or  three  shop-bilb, 
placed  there  by  its  original  owner  to  give  it  a 
plethoric  appearance,  and  the  thief  saw  that  he 
had  had  his  labor  for  his  pains.  “  Better  luck 
next  time,”  he  muttered,  hurling  the  purse,  AM 
cost  but  five  shillings,  into  the  grate.  “  Now  far 
the  opera  1  I  can  do  a  better  trade  there aad 
placing  his  hand  upon  his  vest,  to  consult  Mi 
watch,  he  found  nothing  there  but  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  delicate  chain.  The  guard  had  been 
severed  neatly,  but  his  lever  was  non  of/ 

The  sharper  wondered  f  Who  could  have  thus 
imposed  upon  him  f  And  when  did  it  happen  ? 
He  was  very  sure  he  had  his  watch  in  Ms  veto 
pocket  when  he  got  into  that  coach.  it  oooU 
not  be  that  lady,  that  very  modest,  pretty,  inno¬ 
cent  woman,  could  have  been  guilty  of  this  down¬ 
right  robbery  of  his  pemn,  and  that  too  in  n 
public  coach,  in  broad  daylight.  O,  no ! 
yet  he  wto  certain  that  he  had  not  been  bear 
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feftilgk  to  any  other  pm  m  the  omnibus,  save 
tar* 

44 1  didn’t  moke  rtfeh  by  that  little  afc 
frir,  to  be  sure/’  continued  the  light-fingered 
mandrel  at  last  44  She's  got  my  watch  as  sore 
it  I’m  a  gentleman  1”  And  he  might  have  ad* 
ded,  much  surer !  “  Well,  much  good  may  it 
do  her.”  And  he  sallied  forth  into  the  street  to 
look  after  another  yictim. 

The  woman  had  a  prise.  Next  day  she  con¬ 
cluded  it  wouldn’t  do  to  keep  the  watch  in  her 
possession,  nor  did  she  want  it,  either.  So  she 
doffed  her  finery  and  fashionable  44  furbeloes,” 
domed  a  hood  and  old  shawl,  and  repaired  to  a 
^  Chatham  Street  Jew,  for  the  purpose  of  dispos¬ 
ing  of  her  cunningly  earned  lever. 

'  **  You  may  give  me  whatever  you  choose  to 
fbr  the  watch,”  she  said ;  “  I  cannot  afford  to 
hoop**  any  longer.  What  is  it  worth  1” 

Veil,”  said  the  Jew,  44  I  ditazbunt  vaat  to 
4  purshas  no  such  vatches.”  - 

“  Why  not  t  What’s  the  matter  V* 

44  It'sh  brash ,  ma’am.” 

m  Brass !”  exclaimed  the  disappointed  woman. 
*r  **  Yish — brash,  all  over.  Aint  worth  over 
twelve  shill’ns.  Ve  don’t  want  ’em  at  no  prishe. 


' 11  But  the  works — the  inside,  Mr.  Veli,  they’re 
Worth  something,  surely.” 

.  4€  No,  ma’am.  The  cashe  is  galvanized,  and 
dm  TOtch  don’t  go,  you  shee.” 

And  no  it  didn’t ! 

It  was  thus  about  an  44  even  thing.”  The  lady 
went  home  as  she  came,  for  no  pawnbroker  in 
town,  and  she  tried  a  dozen,  would  give  a  dollar 
for  the  pinch-beck  turnip.  She  was  a  little  an¬ 
gry  (as  a  lady  miglit  naturally  be  supposed  to 
be  under  such  aggravating  circumstances),  but 
she  chuckled,  nevertheless,  as  she  reflected  that 
the  rowdy  didn't  make  much  more  than  consid¬ 
erable  out  of  his  robbery  of  her  reticule,  any 
tart" 


It  is  hard  learning  old  dogs  new  tricks,  and 
quite  as  difficult  a  thing  to  learn  such  people  as 
these,  much.  But  the  gentleman  was  satisfied 
that  a  44  well  filled  purse  ”  didn’t  mean  much, 
when  the  filling  was  composed  of  worn-out  shop 
Mils  1  While  the  lady  was  now  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  than  ever  in  her  long  settled  opinion, 
that  though — 


11  Mach  is  true,  that’s  bought  and  sold— 
Tet,  ail  that  glitters,  is  not  gold  !*’  / 


k  man  who  does  not  possess  a  particular  tal- 
,  satisfies  himself  bjtdespising  it ;  he  removes 
obstacle  which  stands  between  him  and 
merit,  and  by  this  means  he  finds  himself  on  a 
lowwl  with  him  whose  labors  he  is  afraid  of. 


/  A  SNAKE  STORY. 

“  Daring  the  Florida  war,”  said  the  speaker, 
44  I  was  with  the  American  army.  One  day  I 
shouldered  my  gun  and  went  in  pursuit  of 
game.  In  passing  through  a  swamp,  I  saw 
something  a  few  fret  dead,  lying  on  the 
ground,  which  had  every  appearance  of  a  log, 
it  being  some  forty  feet  in  length,  and  about 
one  foot  in  diameter.  So  positive  was  1  that  it 
was  nothing  bat  a  log,  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it ;  the  foot  is,  1  would  have  sworn  before  s 
1  court  of  justice  that  it  was  a  log,  and  nothing 
I  else.  You  see,  I  never  heard  of  snakes  grow- 
I  ing  to  such  huge  dimensions,  and  the  fact  i%  I 
\  never  should  have  believed  it,  if  I  had.  Well, 

|  between  me  and  the  log,  as  I  took  it  to  be,  was 
a  miry  place  which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
avoid.  I  therefore  placed  the  but  of  my  gun  on 
the  ground  ahead  of  me,  and  springing  upon  it, 
lit  right  on  the  top  of— what  do  you  suppoee  V * 

44  A  boa  constrictor/  '  said  one.' 

“  No.” 

41  An  anaconda,!'  said  another. 

"  No.” 

44  What  could  it  have  been,”  said  a  third. 

41  Just  what  I  supposed  it  to  be — a  log,”  said 
the  wag. — Southern  paper . 


BIRDS  SPEAKING  ENGLISH. 

A  traveller  in  South  America,  speaking  of  the 
birds  of  his  native  land,  says  it  is  pleasant  to 
notice  that  into  whatever  strange  countries  they 
may  have  wandered  during  the  winter,  and  what* 
ever  strange  tongues  they  may  have  heard,  they 
nevertheless  come  back  speaking  English .  Hark ! 
44  Phoebe  1  Phoebe  1”  plain  enough.  And  by-and- 
by  thp  bobolink,  saying, 44  Bob  o’ Lincoln,”  and 
the  quail,  saying,  “Bib  White.”  We  have 
beard  of  one  who  always  thought  the  robin  said, 
44 Skillet  1  skillet !  three  legs  to  a  skillet!  two 
legs  to  a  skillet  I”  A  certain  facetious  doctor 
says  the  robins  cry  out  to  him  as  he  passes  along 
the  road, 44  Kill  ’em  l  cure  ’em  1  physic  1  physic  1” 
—English  paper . 


POOR  PUSSY. 

After  the  battle  of  Alma,  as  Lieutenant  Der- 
riman,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  members  of 
Lord  Raglan’s  staff,  was  walking  over  the  field, 
he  came  to  a  Russian  officer  badly  wounded,  on 
the  ground.  He  asked  Lieutenant  Derriman  to 
give  him  some  water,  which  was  done  ;  he  then 
put  his  hand  into  the  breast  of  his  uniform,  and 
brought  forth  a  small  cat,  quite  a  kitten,  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  lieutenant,  who  intends  to  take 
care  of  it  as  a  trophy  of  the  battle  of  Alma.  Is 
it  the  national  knout  that  makes  the  Russians 
fond  of  the  eat  t 


COMMERCE  OF  RUSSIA.  / 
England,  with  28,000,000  inhabitants,  exports 
products  to  the  value  of  $450,000,000 ;  France, 
with  her  36,000,000  inhabitants,  $250,000,000  / 
while  Russia  in  Europe,  with  67,000,000  inhab¬ 
itant!,  exports  but  $50,000,000.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  Russia  consists  almost  entirely  of  raw 
piaterial.  Of  the  vessels  which  frequent  Rus¬ 
sian  ports,  only  one-sixth  part  belongs  to  Rus¬ 
sian  subjects,  and  the  commerce  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  seaports  is  iu  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
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LA  TABABTOLA. 


SONG. 


BT  W.  U.  COXANT. 


There's  music  in  the  sea, 

That  dashes  on  the  shore 
When  the  crested  ware  returns 
To  lave  the  beach  once  more. 

But  the  harp’s  silrtr  sound 
From  the  mansions  above, 

0  the  musio  of  heaven 
Is  the  music  1  love. 

There’s  music  In  the  clouds 
So  airy,  light  and  free ; 

They  seem  to  glide  along 
To  hidden  mystery. 

But  the  harp's  silver  sound,  etc. 

There’s  music  in  the  storm 
That  sweeps  aloDg  the  vale, 

When  the  winds  their  revels  hold 
In  the  fierce  and  v.iutry  gale. 

But  the  harp’s  silver  sound 
From  the  mansions  above, 

0  the  music  of  heaven, 

Is  the  music  1  love. 


LA  TARANTULA. 

BT  GIDDINQS  II.  I1ALLOU. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BT.  GEBONIllO’S  DAT. 

It  whs  scarce  past  the  meridian  of  a  warm 
summer’s  da}',  when  from  the  inn  of  old  Caspar 
Varni,  underneath  the  heights  of  Sorento,  might 
have  been  heard  the  sound  of  viols,  and  the 
deep  notes  of  the  bassoon  ringing  clear  from 
amidst  the  clash  of  merry  voices.  Music  and 
careless  mirth,  the  never  failing  concomitants  of 
an  Italian  holiday,  were  here  in  full  ascendency; 
for  the  birthday  of  the  portly  host  happening  to 
fall  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Geronimo,  the 
yearly  festival  which  served  to  celebrate  the  two 
in  one,  was  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
villagers.  The  dining-room  was  filled  almost  to 
suffocation,  and  it  were  a  matter  admitting  of 
doubt,  whether  the  chagrined  few  who  chanced 
by  lateness  of  arrival,  or  other  causes,  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  seats  at  table,  were  not  to  be  envied 
rather  than  pitied  in  the  endurance  of  their 
deprivation. 

Such  a  doubt,  perhaps,  was  entertained  by  an 
individnal  dressed  in  a  peasant’s  frock  and  a 
slouched  hat,  who,  pausing  in  the  open  doorway, 
regarded  the  mixed  assembly  with  a  half  smile, 
not  wanting  a  certain  superciliousness  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  provoked  in¬ 
stant  observation.  Now,  however,  the  full  swing 


of  common  enjoyment  rendered  every  one  blind 
to  what  the  looker-on  took  no  trouble  to  conceal. 
Nor  did  he  at  all  lower  his  disdainful  regard, 
when  a  veteran  clad  in  a  sort  of  military  undress, 
arose  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  tables,  and 
waving  a  wine -cup  in  liis  band,  drew  on  himself 
the  general  attention. 

"  Comrades,”  he  said,  “  I  give  to  you,  Napo¬ 
leon  !  my  noble  master,  who,  six  years  ago,  de¬ 
livered  me  with  his  own  hand  the  shoulder-knot 
of  a  sergeant  of  the  guard.  Napoleon  ! — the  sol¬ 
dier’s  true  friend, and  the  greatest  man  on  earth. 
Green  be  his  memory  forever  I” 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  when 
a  youth,  some  twenty  years  of  age,  sprang  up 
and  hastily  replied : 

“  What  right  hast  thou,  Jean  Maret,  thus  to 
celebrate  in  our  midst,  the  praises  of  our  tyrant  ? 
Dost  thou  deem  our  spirits  dead  to  all  generous 
emotion  ?  A  curse  on  the  usurper  who  burned 
our  country  with  fife,  and  poured  out  the  blood  4 
of  its  children  like  water !  May  just  Heaven 
pour  down  indignation  on  his  head  !” 

This  speech  produced  an  instant  commotion. 
Angry  words  were  bandied  back  and  forth,  and 
bright  steel  already  flashed  in  the  light,  when  the 
sturdy  voice  of  old  Gaspar  surmounted  the  din  : 

**  What  means  this  tnmult  V‘  he  cried.  “  Shall 
a  few  wine-warmed  words  thus  set  you  all  agog, 
my  merry  men?  Come,  you  forget  yourselves 
in  giving  way  to  such  causeless  rage.  And 
thou,  Gulielmo,  leave  thy  saucy  quips.  How 
darest  thou  thus  spoil  good  cheer  ?” 

The  youth,  with  a  grieved  countenance,  turn¬ 
ed  to  go. 

“  ’Tis  not,”  he  said,  "  that  I  fear  for  threats, 
especially  from  Master  Jean.  Yet  since  thou 
commandest,  I  needs  must  yield.” 

So  saying,  ho  passed  out  of  the  door,  while 
the  tumult  having  ceased,  a  whisper  went  round 
the  room  : 

“  Gaspar  has  a  fine  daughter ;  ’tis  she  who 
commands  through  him.” 

The  mirth,  for  a  moment  rudely  stayed,  again 
proceeded.  Goblets  clinked  and  wine  flowed 
merrily,  till  the  host,  striking  his  hand  on  the 
table,  again  addressed  the  company  : 

“  Good  people  and  neighbors  all,”  he  said,  ,f  I 
pledge  you  here  my  future  son-in-law.  Drink 
deep  then ;  the  wine  is  good,  I  trust,  and  at  all 
events  the  toast  merits  our  good  will.” 

The  wine  was  forthwith  lifted  to  lip,  and  at 
the  word,  the  generous  liquid,  blushing  with 
deeper  hue  than  oven  did  the  landlord's  jolly 
nose,  was  drained  to  the  uttermost  drop,  and 
the  cups,  turned -bottom  up,  were  replaced  on 
the  the  metal  ceased, 
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Master  Jean,  grizzle-haired  and  scarred  with  the 
marks  of  war,  rose  up  and  grimly  smiled  around. 

“  Mates/'  he  said,  "  I  am  not  apt  at  making 
fine  speeches,  though  I  can  fed  as  many  thanks 
as  another.  I'll  give  you  then,  our  jolly  host 
and  his  sweet  daughter.  Than  he,  no  better 
rules  the  roast  between  here  and  the  salt  sea. 
And  what  maiden  can  compare  with  'her  in 
loveliness?" 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  most  de¬ 
cided  applause  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  who 
seemed  eager  to  evince  their  approbation  of  all 
things  at  present  said  and  done,  by  steadfast  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  festivities  of  the  occasion. 

Meantime,  far  removed  from  their  boisterous 
cheer,  sat  within  her  little  chamber  the  maiden, 
weeping  at  thought  of  the  dreaded  marriage-day, 
towards  which  the  hours  wore  rapidly  hastening. 

"  O,  Gulielmo !"  such  were  the  thoughts  which 
she  murni tired,  "  shall  I  be  able  to  support  life 
forever  removed  from  thee?  Alas!  the  fate 
which  so  ruthlessly  severs  our  mutual  loves  !" 

Meanwhile,  Gulielmo  roamed  the  hills,  his 
heart  swelling  with  sadness.  What  use  in  longer 
adherence  to  home  and  the  lowly  shepherd’s  lot? 
No,  he  would  no  longer  tamely  submit  to  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  contempt  which  it  entailed  on  its 
victim.  The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  Kosa,  loved  in  vain,  and  to 
Sorento,  spot  hitherto  so  loved  and  lovely.  Thus 
musing,  he  began  to  trace  on  the  sandy  soil  a 
rude  outline,  which  certainly  bore  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  Rosa's  pretty  features.* 

"  Well  done.  Master  Gulielmo !”  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  a  strange  voice. 

The  startled  youth  looked  up,  and  in  so  doing 
cast  his  eye  on  a  face  which  seemed  not  alto¬ 
gether  unknown  to  *his  remembrance.  The 
stranger  possessed  a  visage  bold  and  finely  form¬ 
ed,  a  piercing  eye,  and  a  strongly-marked  mouth 
set  beneath  a  classic  nose ;  while  his  tawny  color 
told  a  life  exposed  to  daily  wind,  and  sun,  and 
rain. 

"Art  thou  a  student  of  the  art  which  is  our 
country's  pride  ?"  continued  the  latter,  "  or  does 
love  inspire  the  skill  which  thou  hast  here  dis¬ 
played  ?" 

"Iam  no  student,"  Gulielmo  replied;  "and 
yet  I  daily  try,  in  my  unknowing  way,  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  forms  which  I  see." 

"  It  were  pity  then,”  rejoined  the  other,  "  that 
such  as  thou  should  idly  waste  those  talents 
which  when  duly  trained  would  surely  bring 
their  owner  fame  and  wealth.  Snppose  for  in¬ 
stance  that  some  great  lord,  or  other  noble 
patron  of  the  arts,  should  send  thee  a  couple  of 
yean  to  Rome ; — but  1  forget.  Perchance  the 


maid  whom  thou  hast  pictured  here,  might  in¬ 
terpose  her  pretty  face  to  spoil  so  fair  a  plan  ?" 

"Alas!”  said  Gulielmo,  quickly,  " she  is  not 
for  me.  And  though  I  see  that  you  are  jesting, 
I  tell  you  truly  that  I  would  go  where  any  chance 
might  lead  me,  so  that  I  might  never  see  her  or 
Sorento  again." 

"  I  do  not  jest,"  answered  the  stranger.'  "  In¬ 
deed,  I  know  your  story  already.  I  was  present 
just  now  at  the  inn,  when  you  and  Jean  Maret 
fell  at  variance.  And,  friend  Gulielmo,  1  know 
of  a  certain  loM  who  I  am  confident  will  do  you 
the  office  which  your  talents  require.  He  is  a 
Russian  prince,  of  generous  hand,  although  of  a 
somewhat  rough  exterior.  Take  courage ;  per¬ 
chance  affairs  may  have  a  better  turn.  And  if 
the  Russian,  as  no  doubt  he  will,  shall  take  thee 
under  his  wing,  mayhap  old  Gaspar’s  purpose 
may  yield  some  grace  to  thy  ill-prospered  love. 
Hie  home  then,  and  wait  a  little  for  the  flood  of 
fortune.  I've  faith  that  thy  ill-luck  will  sl^prtly 
change  to  good." 

The  stranger  turned  away.  Gulielmo,  in  mute 
surprise,  watched  his  steps  a  while,  and  then 
hastened  along  the  winding  path  which  led  him 
back  to  his  own  cottage  door. 

CHAPTER  H. 

PAS  SEUL  BT  MOONLIGHT. 

The  moon  hung  high  in  silver  light  above  the 
village  and  the  quiet  fields  which  lay  beyond, 
when  a  gallant  train  came  in  order  down  the  un¬ 
frequented  street.  Appareled  gaily,  each  cava¬ 
lier  wore  roqudaure  and  belt,  and  in  their  midst 
they  bore  a  prisoner — the  veteran  Jean.  Reach¬ 
ing  at  length  the  grassy  market-place,  they  halt¬ 
ed  arilfftrmed  a  ring,  in  the  midst  of  which  they 
placed  their  captive.  Some  of  the  number  drew 
from  underneath  their  short  cloaks  instruments 
of  music,  while  others  cleared  their  throats  as  if 
about  to  sing.  Presently  there  stepped  apart  a 
masked  form,  who  thus  gave  command  in  a  rude 
sort  of  rhyme : 

“  Hola,  my  merry  mountaineers, 

Prepare  a  festive  lay 
Our  gallant  friend  vrill  measure  trip 
While  we  a  song  essay.” 

Each  other  masker  thereupon  drew  a  rapier, 
and  tamed  its  point  to  centre. 

“  Unbind  the  captive,  give  him  room ; 

Now,  friend,  pray  mind  your  play. 

Strike  up,  my  lads,  and  heed  your  time, 

And  merrily  troll  away.” 

At  the  word,  the  others  commenced  in  deep, 
hoarse  voices : 
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u  An  old  fmjbeardt  a  wooing  cmm, 

Hftt  ha!  ha! 

WWk  ptenlp  of  bnn,  ho*  little  bu^in, 

TtatMU! 

Menfly  round  we  go, 

Merrily. 

All  in  a  circle  0, 

Cheerily! 

Bight  Joyfhl  waa  the  gifisr  gray, 
la  la  la! 

And  who  eo  blithe  ea  he  I  pray  ? 

Tiralala! 

Merrily  round  we  go. 

Alaa!  the  change  of  time  and  tide, 

Ah!  ha!  ha! 

Iftet  gafler’a  joy  to  grief  should  glide, 

Tiralala! 

*  Merrily  round  we  go.” 

“ Trip  on,  friend  Jean,”  the  leader  said; 
“  thou  laggcst  wretchedly.  Let  me  spirit  thee 
with  this  good  steel  rod ;  'twill  more  thee  most 
femotsly.” 

Jean  Maret,  in  spite  of  himself,  discovered 
great  agility  on  this  occasion.  He  could  hardly 
have  moved  with  ‘more  readiness  in  the  rustic 
dotillon  among  the  village  lads  and  lasses.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  not  a  few  oaths  escaped  him,  donbly 
provoked  as  he  was  by  the  composure  of  his 
tormentors,  and  the  laughter  of  the  surrounding 
spectators.  Bat  swifter  still  flew  the  brisk  har¬ 
den,  “  Tira  la  la.” 

“  Good  people  all,”  the  chief  now  said,  “we 
have  piped  this  man  to  play,  and  now  that  we 
the  pipes  have  toned,  ’tis  fair  his  purse  should 
pay.” 

“  Villain !”  replied  the  veteran,  testily,  “  ye 
shall  not  have  a  doit !” 

“  Good  lack,  oar  friend’s  not  satisfied.”  re¬ 
turned  the  mask.  “And  yet  we’ve  dtf0,  oar 
best.  Well  then,  Jean  Maret,  we  will  otrer  you 
a  change.  Doubtless  you  have  seen  the  dance 
which  is  inspired  by  the  bite  of  oar  famoas 
black  spider.  Let  os  see  if  oar  good  steel  may 
not  be  able  to  sapply  the  place  of  the  spider. 
Come  then,  my  lads,  strike  np  *  La  Tarantula.’” 

Again  Jean  was  forced  to  display  his  powers 
of  agility,  as  flew  th^  music  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  voices,  onward  $nd  still  on,  with  ever-in- 
creasing  rapidity.  At  length  his  obstinacy  was 
overcome,  as  much  by  the  absurdity  of  the  affair 
as  its  personal  inconvenience. 

“Cease,  cease,”  he  cried;  “have  done  with 
this,  and  the  money  yon  demand  shall  be  forth¬ 
coming.  A  pack  of  fiends  were  better  compan¬ 
ions,  I  trow,  than  your  blackamoor  troop.  Lot 
me  on,  then,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  my  cash-box, 
and  after  yon  have  there  satisfied  yourselves,  I 


pray  you  to  go  your  ways  like  honest  thieves,  as 
you  are.” 

“  Take  heed  what  you  say,  Jean,”  replied  the 
chief  masker.  “  We  are  honest,  that  is  true 
enough,  and  we  only  want  a  fair  payment  for 
oar  services.  Oar  band  never  pei forms  fora 
less  price  than  a  thousand  crowns,  nor  will  we 
ask  more  than  this  of  a  worthy  soldier  like  your¬ 
self.  So  lead  the  way,  my  friend,  we  follow 
close  on  your  steps.” 

With  jingling  steel  and  shrilly  pipe,  the  troop 
retraced  its  coarse,  till  on  arriving  at  the  lodg¬ 
ing-place  of  Jean  Maret,  the  latter  paid  down  the 
needful  scot,  indulging  himself  while  counting 
out  the  coin  in  various  hearty  objurgations  which 
seemed  to  add  no  little  to  the  amusement  of  his 
hearert.  Meanwhile,  from  mouth  to  month, 
among  the  villagers,  who  gathered  round  the 
scene,  passed  the  whispered  murmur : 

“  Sartello,  the  bandit  chief1,  and  his  followers !” 

The  person  thus  indicated  turned  to  the  shrink¬ 
ing  crowd,  and  lifting  the  mask  from  his  face,  be 
addressed  them  thus : 

“  Good  friends,  our  play  is  finished.  The 
players  through  me,  desire  to  make  you  their 
most  respectful  bow,  thanking  you  for  your 
good  company.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  you  are 
pleased  with  our  endeavors  for  your  amusement, 
and  will  hope  that  when  next  we  chance  to  meet, 
wc  may  therein  be  as  fortunate  as  now.” 

At  the  word,  each  of  the  troop  made  a  low 
obeisance,  and  with  their  leader,  quickly  retreat¬ 
ed  from  the  village.  By  slow  degrees,  the  streets 
were  cleared,  though  here  and  there  a  few  lin¬ 
gered  along  to  talk  over  the  occurrences  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  till  near  the  dawn  of  morn 
that  the  village  again  became  quiet,  when  in  the 
early  dew,  a  carriage  drove  swiftly  up  to  the  inn, 
the  door  of  which  the  coachman,  having  leaped 
from  his  seat,  banged  with  might  and  main.  At 
length  old  Gaspar  thrust  his  night-capped  head 
from  an  npper  window. 

“  What  means  this  cursed  din  t”  he  angrily 
exclaimed. 

“  Come  down — come  down  !”  the  coachman 
replied,  in  a  gruff  voice.  “  Here  is  Prince  Rek- 
lovstt  waiting  at  yonr  door.” 

“  Good  Heaven  !”  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
withdrawing  his  head  in  a  fluster.  “  It  can  be 
no  common  prince,  this,  with  such  a  jaw-break¬ 
ing  name.  Here  Francesco,  Rosa,  wife,  all  of 
yon !  hurry,  haste  down  stairs  as  quickly  as  you 
can !" 

The  household  were  quickly  astir,  the  doors 
were  unbarred,  and  Gaspar  presented  himself 
before  the  prince,  who  had  just  descended  from 
the  carriage.  The  Russian  lord — for  any  one 
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would  have  known  him  as  such  by  his  appear¬ 
ance — possessed  a  long  beard,  thick  eyebrows, 
and  eyes,  whose  look  was  chiefly  a  chilly  and 
unpenetrable  stare. 

"  He  must  be  monstrous  rich,”  thought  Gas- 
par  ;  "  he  has  snch  a  bearish  way  with  him.” 

The  coachman,  who  seemed  also  to  serve  as 
interpreter,  now  addressed  the  host  in  tolerable 
Italian,  easy  enough  to  be  understood,  though 
interspersed  now  and  then  with  some  queer 
sounding  words. 

"  The  prince  wishes  to  breakfast.  Quick  then ! 
bring  a  turkey,  a  quart  of  brandy,  a  cup  of  fat, 
a  good  cheese  pie,  and  a  reindeer’s  tongue.” 

The  landlord  was  filled  with  astonishment  and 
respect 

4<  O,  servant  of  a  mighty  lord !”  he  said,  "  our 
larder  is  to-day  somewhat  scant,  for  crowds  of 
guests  have  scoured  our  house  of  all  its  choicest 
(are.  But  we  will  give  you  the  very  best  we 
have,  if  you  will  deign  to  accept  it.” 

The  coachman  seemed  disturbed,  but  consult¬ 
ed  the  prince,  who  answered  him  with  a  frown 
and  a  growl  of  foreign  words. 

44  Mine  host  1”  rejoined  the  interpreter, 44  the 
prince  doth  condescend  to  accept.  Bat  be  sore, 
whatever  else  fails,  that  the  brandy  is  good.” 

The  coachman  and  his  master  now  engaged 
themselves  in  a  harsh-sounding  conversation, 
wherein  one  would  have  jndged  that  the  vowels 
were  far  less  plentiful  than  the  consonants. 
Near  half  an  boor  thus  passed,  when — wondrous 
qpeed ! — a  half  cooked  fowl  was  placed  on  the 
table,  together  with  olives,  grapes,  and  sour 
brown  bread.  The  Russian  lord  upon  seeing 
’  this  rare  repast  spread  before  him,  gave  vent  to 
what  sounded  very  like  a  Sclavonic  invective, 
but  nevertheless  plunged  his  knife  into  the  midst 
of  the  fowl,  and  carvet}  and  growled,  and  growl¬ 
ed  and  eat,  apparently  bent  on  the  most  murder¬ 
ous  havoc.  Meantime,  his  servant  turned  to 
dasp^r. 

*  The  prince  hath  heard  one  of  yonr  village 
youths,  by  name,  Gnlielmo  Massani,  commend¬ 
ed  much  for  his  high  talent  and  great  pictorial 
skill.” 

wAhl”  murmured  Gaspar,  to  himself,  "heard 
one  ever  such  elegant  discourse  ?” 

"  The  prince  last  evening  met  upon  the  road 
sn  old  acquaintance,  who  told  him  much  con¬ 
cerning  this  lad;  recounted  his  whole  history, 
and  toty  how  he  drew  wonderful  resemblances 
of  birds,  and  beasts,  and  men.” 

"  'Tia  true,”  replied  Gaspar.  "  Strange  that 
I  should  never  have  thought  of  it  before.” 

"  So,  therefore,  the  prince  offers  to  patronize 
the  gifted  youth,  and  send  him  a  couple  of  years  j 


or  more  to  Rome,  where  he  will  be  able  to  make 
himself  a  perfect  artist,  and  gat  fortune  at  such 
a  rate  that  be  can  soon  roll  in  gold.” 

"  San  Dominic !”  said  the  host ;  "  sprely  Gntt- 
elmo’s  lack  has  turned.  They  say  that  Jean, 
last  night,  was  robbed  of  more  than  half  his  store, 
and  so,  I  do  not  know — but  Rosa — ”  . 

"  You’re  right,”  interrupted  the  other  speaker. 
44  Two  hundred  crowns  are  yonrs,  provided  Rosa 
waits  two  years  against  GuUelmo’s  safe  return.” 

"  Ahem  1”  exclaimed  the  somewhat  surprised 
landlord.  "How  cpmas  it  that  yon  know  of 
this  ?  And  yet  the  girl  grieves  sorely.  1  will 
take  yon  at  jour  word.” 

The  courier  nodded  and  spake  to  his  master, 
who,  with  a  pompons  air,  told  in  his  open  hand 
the  glittering  gold,  which  was  soon  transfemd 
to  Gasparis  eager  grasp. 

"And  now  where  is  this  same  Gnlielmo?” 
inquired  the  courier.  "  Bring  him  hither  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  doubt  not,  when  he  bears 
of  his  advancement,  that  he  will  leap  for  joy.” 

The  youth  presently  arrived.  The  courier  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  matter  in  hand,  while  the 
prince  nodded  his  head  most  graciously,  anA 
smiled  so  grim  a  smile  that  all  the  servants 
looked  on  dismayed. 

"Haste,”  said  the  courier  to  Gulielmo,  "pack 
up  your  knapsack  as  quickly  as  may  be,  and  bid 
Rosa  adieu,  for  it  is  time  that  we  were  on  the 
road  for  Rome.  There  thoa  shalt  undertake 
the  painter’s  art,  and  work  for  fame  and  bread. 
And,  if  all  works  prosperously,  you  shall  soon 
be  able  to  wed  the  fairest  maid  of  all  the  land.” 

An  honr  passed ;  the  carriage  drew  up  before 
the  inn  door,  the  host  delivered  his  most  obse¬ 
quious  bow,  fair  Rosa  bade  farewell  to  her  lover, 
the  prince  and  Gnlielmo  entered  the  stately  vehi¬ 
cle,  and,  with  a  load  crack  of  the  coachman’s 
whip,  the  travellers  set  out  for  Rome. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE  STUDENT’S  RETUBN. 

The  two  years  had  elapsed,  when  on  a  bright 
Jane  afternoon,  a  weary  pikrikn  halted  within  a 
grove  which  overlooked  tl^^Blage  of  Sorento. 
He  gazed  around  for  a  monffiit,  as  if  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  some  one,  and  then  sat  down  upon  a 
mossy  stone. 

"  It  was  here,"  said  he,  "  that  he  bade  mo  wait 
on  my  return.  And  yet — ” 

"  He  is  with  you,”  6&id  Sartello,  leaving  tBe 
scraggy  laurel  behind  which  he  had  concealed 
himself.  "  What  cheer  bringsfc  thou  from  Rome, 
my  gallant  lad  ?  Certes,  thy  look  is  loftier  and 
manlier  now,  whatever  fortune  thou  hast  had.” 
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"  Kind  friend,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  may  say 
that  I  have  had  both  good  and  ill  fortune; 
though  mostly  good,  if  thoa  dost  agree  with  my 
opinion.  I  bring,  through  intercession  of  the 
pope,  a  pardon  from  our  king.  And  thou  and 
thine,  if  henceforth  ye  are  pleased  to  remain  at 
peace,  will  be  accepted  by  the  law  which  now 
holds  your  lives  forfeit." 

Sartello  grasped  with  a  vice-like  pressure  the 
hand  which  the  youtlr  held  out. 

"  I  am  well  repaid,  Gulielmo,  for  what  little  I 
have  done  in  thy  behalf,  since  thou  hast  thus 
brought  me  my  heart's  desire.  No  more  will 
we  roam  the  land,  outlaws  from  honest  men. 
We  will  till  and  toil,  and  freely  live,  scathless 
and  void  of  care.  But  of  thyself,  what  speed  ? 
say  quickly." 

The  youth  frankly  smiled. 

"My  pocket  is  rather  low,"  he  said,  "  although 
my  hopes  are  not.  I  have  gained  some  honor, 
whatever  its  worth  may  be.  And  now,  how 
fares  the  gentle  maid  whom  I  so  long  to  see  ?" 

"Ah,"  replied  Sartello,  shaking  his  head 
sadly,  “  these  women  are  indeed  a  puzzle.  I 
fear  much  that  Rosa's  miud  has  changed  since 
your  departure.  Absence,  as  the  poets  say,  is 
love's  worst  bane.  But  let  her  go,  Gulielmo ; 
fairer  charms  than  hers  will  soon  easo  your 
pain." 

Gulielmo  stood  for  a  moment  as  colorless  as 
marble. 

“  Is  this  the  reward,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  of 
all  my  weary  toil  1" 

"  Pray  comfort  yourself,"  replied  his  friend. 
"I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  worst  at  once. 
They  say  that  her  wedding-dress  is  prepared. 
Jean  Marct's  gold  and  the  importunities  of  old 
Gaspar,  have  been  too  much,  /anc y,  for  her 
fickle  resolution." 

A  single  tear  fell  from  Gulielmo,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  proud  compressure  of  his  lips. 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  he.  "  I  will  make  no 
words  about  it.  Neither  will  I  shun  her  sight. 
I  will  face  it  out,  and  shame  them  who  think  to 
flout  me  thus.” 

"Bravo,  my  lq^B' exclaimed  Sartello.  "I 
find  that  you  arewQthe  true  stuff.  So  come 
along ;  the  hour  is  already  near,  when  she  is  to 
change  her  name.  I  feared  at  first  to  tell  you 
the  talc,  but  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  fears  were 
needless." 

Gulielmo's  burning  check  might  have  shown 
the  pain  which  raged  within  his  breast;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  accompanied  Sartello  with  a 
firm  and  confident  step  till  they  reached  the  inn 
where  the  guests  had  already  begun  to  assemble. 
In  the  porch,  by  the  side  of  Jean  Maret,  eat 


Rosa,  with  a  few  flowers  in  her  hair,  her  counte¬ 
nance  as  sweet  to  view  as  the  first  blush  of  a 
May  mom.  But  when  she  met  the  fiery  glanoe 
which  Gulielmo  cast  upon  her,  she  seemed 
abashed,  and  half  turned  toward  her  companion, 
with  a  silent  appeal  of  the  eyes.  The  priest  now 
arrived,  and  all  was  made  ready,  Gulielmo  look¬ 
ing  on  with  a  heated  brain,  and  a  feverish  sick¬ 
ness  gnawing  at  his  heart.  He  was  only  able  to 
see  a  single  lovely  face,  in  which  a  sudden  sad¬ 
ness  seemed  to  dim  its  former  smiling  grace. 

"  Why  wait  wo  ?"  bluffly  exclaimed  Jean 
Maret.  "  The  priest  awaits,  the  bride  is  ready. 
Gulielmo  Massani,  come  forward;  Rosa  has 
chosen  you  as  bridesman." 

"  Scoundrel !"  replied  Gulielmo,  "  dare  no 
jests  with  me,  else  your  life  may  fail  you  before 
your  wedding  is  over." 

"  My  wedding  may  be  near  at  hand,"  returned 
Jean ;  "  but  I  fear  much  that  Rosa  will  hardly 
be  my  bride.  Go,  fair  maid,  and  lead  this  stub¬ 
born  youth  hither.  If  all  else  fail,  I  think  that 
thou  wilt  be  able  to  hold  him  captive." 

Rosa  sprang  from  the  porch  to  meet  Gulielmo. 
Flinging  her  lily  arms  about  his  neck,  her  head 
reclining  on  his  breast : 

"Thou  art  mine,"  she  said;  "whether  poor 
or  rich,  it  is  the  same  to  me.  Pardon  this  deceit ; . 
it  was  not  my  will  to  give  thee  needless  pain." 

"  How  is  this  ?”  Gulielmo  was  with  difficulty 
able  to  say.  "  Tour  bridal — " 

"  Come,  your  place !"  interrupted  Jean. 
"There,  take  her  hand.  How  dull  yon  are* 
It  seems  to  me  that  after  all  I  should  make  the 
readiest  groom  of  the  two." 

"Not  sol"  exclaimed  Gulielmo.  "But  I 
must  not  allow  you  to  be  deceived,  however  little 
my  tale  may  profit  me." 

"  Hold  then  a  moment,"  Sartello  cried.  "Tour 
hand,  friend  Jean ;  I  think  you  bear  no  ill-will. 
Or  if  you  do,  the  settlement  we'll  postpone,  till 
this  present  affair  shall  be  concluded.  Here, 
then,  in  this  bag  which  I  deliver  you,  you  will 
find  a  thousand  crowns,  a  forced  loan  to  aid 
Oulielmo's  studious  years ;  and  with  the  sum, 
five  hundred  crowns  by  way  of  interest.  I  en¬ 
acted  the  Russian  on  a  certain  occasion, — a 
counterfeit  lord,— and  yet  not  altogether  so,  as 
you  will  own  when  you  have  heard  my  story. 
Four  years  ago,  I  held  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Comoro,  where  I,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
country,  upheld  the  privileges  of  a  lord.  But 
one  luckless  day  I  joined  a  secret  band,  which 
sought  to  change  the  rule  by  which  Italy  was 
swayed.  We  failed,  and  I  was  forced  to  fly  my 
native  towers,  to  roam  the  mountain  depths  aa 

the  chief  of  lawless  men.  My  wide  estates  were 
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confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  crovra.  Bat 
this  noble  youth  has  now  obtained  for  me  a  full 
pardon  from  the  king  for  all  past  misdeeds. 
The  sovereign  also  freely  restores  me  to  my 
former  rank  and  possessions.” 

He  ceased,  and  every  voice  was  raised  in  ap¬ 
plause. 

"  Hail,  Prince  of  Coraaro !”  was  the  general 
exclamation. 

"Prince,”  cried  Jean  Maret,  "I  give  you 
thanks  for  the  thousand  crowns.  The  odd  five 
hundred  I  will  give  towards  Rosa's  dowry.” 

Nay,”  rejoined  the  prince ;  "  the  half  thou 
mayst ;  it  is  all  that  thou  canst  be  permitted,  for 
I  desire  to  find  some  room  to  add  to  Rosa’s 
store.” 

**  Ha !”  said  old  Gaspar,  with  a  laugh.  "  Al¬ 
though  not  rich,  her  suitor  is  yet  certain  he 
brings  her  riches.” 

"  Good  sir,”  replied  Gulielmo,  "  I  can  show 
you  but  little  coin,  it  is  true ;  yet  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  some  gain  will  be  mine  if  you  but  choose 
to  read  this  obligation.” 

Thereupon  he  delivered  a  slip  of  parchment 
into  the  hand  of  the  host,  who  turning  it  once  or 
'twice  round  in  the  vain  attempt  to  decipher  its 
intention,  passed  it  to  the  prince,  saying : 

"  I  pray  your  excellency  to  read  it.  My  eyes 
are  somewhat  weak,  and  indeed  my  scholarship 
is  not  so  good  as  it  once  was.” 

“  Know  all  (read  the  prince,  after  naming  the 
date),  that  I  will  pay  to  order  of  Gulielmo  Mas- 
sani,  or  his  lawful  heirs,  four  thousand  crowns, 
with  interest,  as  soon  hereafter  as  demand  may 
be  made.  Benvoglio.” 

u  The  Cardinal  Benvoglio,”  said  the  prince. 
"  Indeed,  the  lad  hath  prospered  welt  But 
come,  the  wedding  lags.  First,  let  us  tie  this 
youthful  pair,  and  after  that  we'lljoin  the  revel 
on  the  green,  where  Jean  and  I  will  teach  yon 
all  howto  dance  'La  Tarantula.  1  ” 


GOVERNMENT  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Governments  have  amoral  character  as  patent 
and  as  paraded  as  the  device  on  their  banner 
folds.  The  elder  Rome  was  an  unscrupulous 
robber.  The  elder  Greece  was  an  exquisite  vo¬ 
luptuary.  Russia  to-day  is  a  sturdy  and  selfish 
churl.  France  is  an  ambitious  and  unprincipled 
man  of  fashion.  Spain  is  a  wasted,  and  wrink¬ 
led,  and  scorned  courtesan,  in  the  decay  and  de¬ 
crepitude  of  her  dissolute  army.  England  is  a 
half  breed  between  the  Pharisee  and  the  prize¬ 
fighter.  And  America  is  a  well  trained  yet  most 
passionate  youth,  of  whom  it  is  altogether  a 
problem  whether  the  manhood  be  a  fine  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman  or  an  unprincipled  ruffian. — Rev. 
Charles  Waducorth. 


DO  WHAT  GOOD  YOU  CAN. 

BT  LOUIS  H.  BUBDICK. 


I  would  hot  pass  from  earth  away, 
And  leave  no  trace  behind ; 

I  wish  to  feel  that  I  hare  been 
Of  service  to  mankind : 

For  what  is  life,  without  a  heart 
To  sympathise  with  those 
Whom  stern  misfortune  hath  assailed, 
And  crushed  with  bitter  woes? 

I  envy  not  the  proudest  king 
That  sits  upon  a  throne,  ^ 

Who  hath  not  charity  to  make 
His  subjects’  wonts  his  own ; 

Nor  would  1  for  a  moment  yield 
That  treasure  of  the  soul, 

Which  ever  teocheth  peace  and  lore, 
To  gain  the  earth's  control. 

How  grateful  should  the  rich  appear, 
With  wealth  at  their  command  ; 
That  they  can  stretch  toward  the  poor 
A  firm  and  helping  hand ; 

And  if  it  chance  to  be  our  lot 
To  grace  a  lowly  sphere, 

Yet  noble  acts  we  may  perform. 
Though  trifling  they  appear. 

A  kindly  word— a  gentle  smile — 

A  sympathizing  tear, 

Hay  raise  the  sinking,  feinting  heart, 
And  banish  elonds  of  fear ; 

Ah,  we  should  so  attempt  to  lire, 
While  here  on  earth  we  stay, 

That  fearless  we  may  he  when  Death 
Shall  summon  us  away ! 


FRESH  AIR. 

Horace  Mann  has  well  said :  “  People  who 
shudder  at  a  flesh  wound  and  a  trickle  of  blood, 
will  confine  their  children  like  convicts,  and 
compel  them,  month  after  month,  to  breathe 
quantities  of  poison.  It  would  less  impair  the 
mental  and  physical  constitutions  of  children, 
gradually  to  draw  an  ounce  of  blood  from  their 
veins,  daring  the  same  length  of  time,  than  to 
send  them  to  breathe,  for  six  hours  in  a  day 
the  lifeless  and  poisoned  air  of  some  of  our 
school-rooms.  Let  any  man,  who  votes  for  con¬ 
fining  children  in  small  rooms  and  keeping  them 
on  stagnant  air,  try  the^l^riment  of  breathing 
his  own  breath  only  times  over;  and  if 
medical  aid  be  not  oiflrand,  the  children  will 
never  be  endangered  by  his  vote  afterwards.” 


Let  ns  pay  to  God  by  worship  and  piety  the 
rent  of  the  dwelling  he  gives  us  in  this  world,  and 
the  price  of  the  benefits  he  allows  us  to  enjoy. 
For  a  little  faith  he  grants  us  the  earth  we  cul¬ 
tivate,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink, 
the  ocean  we  navigate,  fire,  the  powerful  material 
of  our  labors,  in  a  word,  the  entire  world,  whence 
he  permits  us  to  send  happy  colonies  to  heaven. 
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BPHUgiRAFPIJrq  BOETOT. 


BT  D.  r  WALES*. 

^ - : - 

Why  don't  he  eome?  0,I««4oh! 

S*y,  b  his  spirit  here? 

Hark !  don't  you  hear  that  ttttk  stick 
“A  rapping”  on  the  “cheer?” 

Why  don't  he  oome,  my  Willie  dear? 

Pooh,  now  grieve  up  your  Up! 

Just  look,  one  foot  at  least  1#  here, 

Do  eee  the  table  tip! 

Why  don't  he  oome?  I'd  like  to  know ! 

Be  atlll  and  hold  your  tongue; 

Do  look!  Just  aee  that  light* tend  go! 
m*  almost  on  the  run! 

Why  don't  be  eome,  and  oome  to-night? 

0,  what  a  stupid  fool ! 

Just  see  that  pen  and  paper  write, 

They  must  have  been  to  school! 

Why  don't  he  eome?  I  fhki  would  sing, 
Hold  on,  you  ellly  loon  ; 

Why,  don't  you  hear  that  fiddle-etiring , 
“A-plajing  off'*  a  tune! 

Why  don't  he  come?— mischievous  lout! 
I'll  drive  him  out  of  town ! 

•  Just  Me,  he's  pulled  my  needles  out, 
And  let  my  stitches  down! 


THE  FORGED  CHECK, 

—  AND  — 

THE  STOLEN  JEWELS. 

BT  OEOBGK  P.  BURNHAM. 


I  was  passing  home  from  my  duties  as  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  counting-house  of  an  importing 
firm*  in  Hew  York  city,  one  evening,  several 
years  ago,  when  my  steps  were  suddenly  arrest¬ 
ed  by  feeling  the  pressure  of  a  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  as  I  hurried  along.  It  was  in  the 
busy  season  of  the  year,  and  I  had  been  detained 
out  later  than  was  customary;  and. as  the  pas¬ 
sage  through  which  I  was  hastening  homeward, 
was  none  of  the  pleasantest—  though  it  afforded 
a  shorter  cut  to  my  Utongs  than  through  the 
more  thickly  travellMpheets  above— I  was 
startled,  and  turning  instantly  about,  I  beheld 
the  face  of  a  young  man  whom  I  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  at  the  moment,  but  whom  I  subsequently 
found  to  be  a  person  with  whom  I  bod  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  been  acquainted,  somewhat 

"  I've  been  looking  for  you,”  he  said,  "and  I 
want  your  assistance.  I  am  in  trouble.” 

“  W ho  is  it  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Don’t  you  remember  iM  Willett* ,  Barclay  V* 
he  said,  in  a  low  tone. 


I  looked  at  him  again,  tad  answered : 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do.  But  what  in  the  world 
are  you  doing  here  in  the  dark,  alone,  Ned,  si 
this  time  of  night  !  And  where  have  you  been, 
too,  these  five  years  back  ?” 

"  Ill  tell  you  all  about  it,  Barclay,  if  yonH 
give  me  the  opportunity.” 

"  Where  are  you  stopping  ?” 

"Nowhere.  I’ve  been  in  town  since  noon 
only,  and  must  leave  very  shortly  again.  1  am 
in  trouble,  and  need  aid  and  advice.  8hall  I  go 
borne  with  you  ?” 

"  Yes,  yes — come  along,”  I  replied.  And  be 
took  my  arm  as  we  hastened  on  together  to  my 
rooms.  He  said  little  more  then,  and  not  until 
I  had  become  seated  with  him,  in  my  little  par¬ 
lor,  where  we  were  alone,  entirely,  did  he  an* 
bosom  to  me  the  details  of  the  dilemma  be  was 
in. 

I  remembered  Ned  Willetts  as  a  fine  boy,  whet 
we  were  schoolmates  together,  and  I  recollected 
him  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  as  a  noble- 
hearted,  enterprising  young  man,  of  thorough 
probity,  honesty  and  bnsiness  tact.  He  went  his 
way,  however,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  jean 
old,  and  I  went  mine ;  we  had  not  met,  I  w- , 
peat,  for  some  four  or  five  years.  He  was  still 
a  splendid-looking  fellow,  now  about  three  and 
twenty  years  old,  and  to  all  appearances,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  had  improved  in  his  person 
and  manners  alike  since  I  lost  sight  of  him,  five 
years  previously. 

As  soon  as  the  gas  was  let  on  in  my  room,  1 
noticed  at  once  that  Ned  was  excited,  and  his 
face  and  eyes  showed  that  he  had  been  without 
rest  for  an  unusual  time,  apparently. 

"  Where  do  you  hail  from,  Ned  ?”  I  asked,  at 
length ;  "  and  what  have  yon  been  about?  Yon 
are  in  the  fog,  you  say.  What  has  happened  1" 

"  To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Barclay — though 
I  must  he  brief,  for  you  will  soon  see  that  I  an 
pressed  for  time — I  come  from  Baltimore,  who* 

I  have  been  engaged  in  bookkeeping,  end  was 
cashier  in  a  large  jewelry  establishment  for  three 
years  and  more.  There  wee  a  young  lady—" 

"Hallo!”  I  exclaimed;  "  a  woman  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it  all,  eh  ?” 

"  Don't  stop  to  interrupt  me ;  you  shall  see  in 
a  few  words,  as  fast  as  I  can  come  towards  »t» 
how  it  all  happened,”  responded  Willetts.  And 
I  therefore  permitted  kirn  to  proceed,  withe* 
farther  serious  checks  or  queries. 

"  There  was  a  beautiful  girl  came  into  the 
store  some  months  ego,  to  make  some  trifimff 
purchases,  and  I  chanced  at  the  moment  to  he 
in  die  front  of  the  establishment,  while  one  of 

the  clerks  waited  upon  her.  I  had  never  been 
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struck  with  any  woman's  appearance  before  in 
my  life,  and  I  should  scarcely  have  noticed  her, 
bet  for  her  peculiarly  sweet  tone  of  voice  which, 
once  heard,  yon  nor  I  could  ever  forget,  Bar¬ 
clay." 

“Very  likely”  * 

“  Well,  she  went  out,  and  I  saw  nothing  more 
of  her  for  a  week ;  when  she  again  called  at  the 
store.  1  saw  her  thus,  and  twice — thrice,  I  think 
afterwards — before  I  spoke  with  her.  The  young 
derk  had  learned  her  name,  and  took  the  liberty 
one  day  (at  my  suggestion)  to  introduce  me  to 
her.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  her  fine  features 
and  musical  voice,  and  I  became  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  die  lady  after  a  time.” 

“  I  see ;  a  love  affair,”  said  L 

“  Well,  wait.  I  called  on  her  at  her  father's 
residence,  and  at  length,  after  a  year's  acquaint¬ 
ance,  I  proposed  to  marry  Cornelia  Dufonte — 
that's  her  name— and  she  accepted  my  offer,  with 
her  father's  approval.  She  had  no  mother,  and 
they  boarded  at  a  very  convenient  and  respect¬ 
able  house,  near  my  place  of  business.  I  ex¬ 
changed  my  lodgings,  took  a  room  at  Mrs.  Red- 
Ion's,  where  they  dwelt,  and  soon  became  inti¬ 
mate  with  Mr.  Dnfonte,  ,of  course,  who,  at  the 
proper  iftne,  and  when  I  was  ready,  was  to  be¬ 
come  my  future  father-in-law.'' 

“  Tea.” 

“  I  never  knew,  and  never  asked  what  was 
'Definite's  occupation.  I  did  not  know  but  he 
had  an  inccfeie  that  supported  the  expenses  of 
himself  and  daughter.  I  didn't  know  bnt  he 
was  in  some  quiet  profession  or  business  that 
afforded  him  the  means  ;  and  I  am  certain  Cor¬ 
nelia  never  knew  anything  whatever  about  this, 
except  what  her  father  volunteered  to  tell  her, 
which  was  very  little.  However,  I  cared  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  I  knew  about  it.  My  own  position  was  a 
good  one,  and  I  knew  that  when  I  got  ready  to 
marry  his  daughter,  I  should  be  ready  to  sup¬ 
port  her.  I  never  thought  anything  about  I)u- 
fonte's  business,  nfftil,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
I  was  called  upon  to  witness  a  scene  that  has 
nearly  destroyed  my  life,  I  assure  you,  so  sadden 
and  awful  in  its  consequences  has  it  turned 
ojit!” 

“What  is  it,  pray!” 

“  Well,  I  went  home  from  the  store  ns  usual 
on  Tuesday  evening  (it  is  now  Friday  night), 
and  found  Cornelia  in  the  deepest  distress ;  and 
yon  can  judge  of  my  consternation,  when  she 
infonned  me  that  a  forgery  had  just  been  discov¬ 
ered,  in  which  I  was  implicated,  and  certain  jew¬ 
els  were  missing  which  /  was  supposed  to  be  in 
possession  oft” 

“  Where  had  yoU  been  !"  I  inquired. 


M I  had  been  absent,  twenty  miles  out  of  town, 
during  the  day,  and  did  not  calculate,  when  I* 
left,  to  return  until  the  following  morning.  I 
finished  the  business  that  called  me  off,  however, 
at  night,  and  immediately  took  the  cam  for 
home  again.  Search  had  been  made  for  me  in 
the  meantime,  and  those  who  met  with  Cornelia 
were  injudicious  enough  to  hint  their  suspicions 
to  her,  in  regard  to  me,  without  once  looking 
into  my  details.  The  forgery  was  committed 
upon  the  name  of  my  employers,  and  the  jewels 
were  missing  from  our  store,  you  perceive.” 

“Well,  what  followed!  How  were  you  im¬ 
plicated  1” 

“A  portion  of  t^e  jewels  have  been  found.” 

“Where !”  , 

“  In  my  room,  where  I  boarded.” 

“Are  yon  the  sole  occupant  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  ?” 

“  Yes ;  and  when  I  went  away,  I  locked  it, 
and  had  the  key  in  my  pocket !'' 

“  And  this  forgery  !  How  is  this  !” 

“  Cnrions ;  like  the  rest.  The  check  is  pre¬ 
cisely  ours,  and  there  are  two  missing  from  the 
back  of  the  check-book.” 

**  Who  has  charge  of  this  book  !” 

“  No  soul  bnt  myself.  I  alone  have  acces^o 
it,  except  when  it  is  looked  at  by  my  employers, 
in  ray  presence,  as  I  hold  myself  accountable  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  cash  account.  I  therefore 
never  trust  it  out  of  the  safe,  save  when  in  tem¬ 
porary  use.”  • 

“  The  jewels  were  found  in  your  locked-np 
room,  in  your  absence,  you  say !” 

“  Yes.” 

“And  you  had  the  key  of  it !” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  when  yon  returned  home,  and  learned 
what  was  transpiring,  yon  ran  away ;  and  here 
yon  are,  eh  !” 

“  Yes.  No,  no  !  not  exactly  that,  though  I 
now  see  that  this  is  a  bad  feature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  ought  not  to  have  left  home  a  moment 
I  see ;  it  is  unfortunate ;  bnt  really  this  mistake 
never  occurred  to  me  until  this  moment.  I  wish 
I  were  safely  back  again,"  continued  Ned,  very 
thoughtfully.  “But  thfcn  I  could  do  nothing 
there.  Yon  see,  Barclay,  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
thought,”  continued  poor  Willetts,  hurriedly; 
and  then  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  said : 

“  Of  course,  Barclay,  you  don't  for  a  moment 
harbor  the  thought  that  I  am  guilty  of  all  thin 
ibischief!” 

“Well,  Ned,  if  I  judge  you  by  your  antece¬ 
dents,  and  my  knowledge  of  your  excellent 

moral  character  when  I  knew  you  years  ago,  I 
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say*  no,  emphatically.  Bat  to  be  candid  with 
•you,  if  you  are  to  be  judged  by  the  oircnin  stances 
pf  this  case  by  itself,  I  should  say  without  any 
hesitation,  that,  as  you  have  thus  far  represented 
yourself,  it  looks  as  though  yon  were  in  a  dread¬ 
fully  tight  place/’  I  replied. 

“  So  I  am,  Barclay ;  so  I  am.  But,  as  I  was 
about  to  say,  I  thought  of  you  instantly.  I 
knew  you  were  in  the  same  sort  of  position  here 
that  I  occupied  in  Baltimore,  and  I  knew  we 
had  been  friends,  and  you  could  and  would  ad¬ 
vise  with  me.  So  I  hurried  ou,  without  any  one 
being  made  aware  of  my  purpose  or  route,  to 
confer  with  you,  and  see  what  could  be  done. 
For  myself,  I  have  no  fears^whatever,  J  assure 
you.  But,  Barclay,  between  us,  I  think  I  know 
who  is  the  real  forger  and  robber  /” 

“  Possible  1”  I  exclaimed,  astonished ;  “  where 
is  he  1” 

“  In  Baltimore.” 

“  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing  here,  then  1 
Why  did  you  not  denounce  him,  and  save  your 
own  credit  V* 

“  No,  no,  Barclay ;  wait  till  you  hear  all.  I 
am  engaged  to  be  married  to  Cornelia  Dofonte, 
and  iu  a  few  weeks  w#  intended  to  have  been 
i^tfded.  You  are  my  friend,  the  friend  of  my 
early  years ;  and  you  will  be  discreet,  when  I 
tell  you  I  am  satisfied  that  her  father  is  the  man 
who  has  committed  these  two  outrages  !” 

"  What!” 

“  — sh  l  Dpn’t  breathe  too  loud.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  of  it ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  and  why  I 
suspect  him.” 

"  Go  on,  then.” 

“  When  I  have  been  hard  pressed  with  labor, 
in  the  busy  season  of  the  year,  I  have  sometimes 
taken  my  file  of  cancelled  bank-checks  home,  at 
evening,  for  examination  at  my  leisure,  when 
the  monthly  bank  account  was  made  up.  The 
old  man  has  frequently  assisted  me  in  this  work, 
and  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
character  and  form  of  our  checks.  Two  months 
since  I  missed  one  of  the  cancelled  blanks  ;  but 
as  it  had  been  paid  at  bank,  and  was  of  no  use, 
I  did  not  suspect  what  might  have  become  of  it. 
It  was  printed  in  blue  ink,  and  the  firm’s  cypher 
only  was  engraved  upon  the  corner.  I  now  see 
how  easily  it  may  have  been  copied  and  counter¬ 
feited  and  the  signature  attached,  by  a  skilful 
hand.  No  one  but  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
this.  Then,  as  to  the  robbery,  Dufonte  had  of¬ 
ten  called  to  see  me,  of  course,  at  the  store, 
where  he  would  tarry  sometimes  an  hour  at  a 
time.  He  has  chosen  his  opportunity,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  purloined  the  jewels.  But  what 
renders  the  whole  transaction  the  more  infamous 


is  the  fact  (as  I  believe  it  to  be),  that  when  tins 
affair  has  been  discovered,  he  has  unquestionably 
found  access  to  my  room  in  my  absence,  by 
means  of  a  false  key,  and  deposited  a  part  of 
he  gems  where  suspicion  must  inevitably  light 
on  me,  to  save  himself!” 

“  Well,  Ned,  your  story  Is  a  plausible  one. 
God  grant  you  a  safe  deliverance  from  jour  di¬ 
lemma  !  But  can  it  be  possible  that  the  man 
who  knew  you  to  be  engaged  in  marriage  to 
his  daughter,  could  be  so  villanous  as  this  ?” 

“He  is  a  coward  you  see,  Barclay.  How  he 
has  obtained  the  means  hitherto  to  keep  up  his 
apparent  respectability,  as  I  have  already  said,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  he  is, 
sub  rosa,  a  dishonest  man.  This  fact  (if  I  am  cor¬ 
rect)  cannot,  ought  not  to  injure  Cornelia  in  my 
esteem,  for  she  is  as  guileless  as  she  is  affection¬ 
ate  and  beautiful.  I  will  vouch  for  her.” 

“  What  then  do  you  wish  to  do,  Ned  ?” 

“I  would  avoid  an  explosion  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  and  save  him  and  her  if  possible,”  said 
Ned,  anxiously.  “  For  I  am  sure  if  my  suspi¬ 
cions  prove  to  be  correct,  Cornelia  would  die  of 
shame  and  terror  at  her  father’s  error  and  the 
disgrace  that  must  follow.” 

“  How  can  I  aid  you  then  «”  I  inquired. 

“  Well,  tho  forged  check  is  for  six  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  lost  gems  are  said  to  be  valued, 
at  a  venture,  at  about  five  hundred  more.  I 
have  s^ved  something  over  six  hundred  dollars 
out  of  my  salary  for  the  past  twe  years,  with 
which  I  intended  to  get  married.  This  happiness 
I  will  forego  for  the  present,  and  I  can  thus 
make  good  the  amount  of  the  eheck.  Now  if 
you  will  loan  me  five  hundred  dollars,  I  will  pay 
for  the  lost  jewels,  arrange  the  whole  thing  with 
my  employers  (who  are  reasonable  men),  and  to 
whom  I  will  frankly  explain  all  my  suspicions, 
and  thus  save  him  and  her,  and  myself.  Will 
you  assist  me  ?  I  will  pay  you  within  the  next 
eight  months,  on  my  honor,  Barclay.” 

I  could  not  withstand  this  appeal,  though  I 
had  not  seen  my  former  friend  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  his 
whole  story  was  not  a  ruse  to  swindle  me  out  of 
fire  hundred  dollars  neatly !  Such  things  had 
been  done.  I  lived  in  New  York  city,  where 
similar  operations  were  every  week  as  plentiful 
almost  as  blackberries  in  August.  Bat  foe  most 
important  bar  to  my  wish  to  gratify  my^end, 
was  an  almost  insurmountable  one.  I  had’nt 
one  hundred  dollars  at  that  moment  in  the  world, 
to  say  nothing  of  five  times  that  amount  1  And 
Isaid: 

.  “  Ned,  I  appreciate  your  uncomfortable  fix, 
but  I  swear  to  you,  I  haven't  got  this  money.” 
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"  Can't  you  get  it,  Barclay  t” 

“  Well,  when  V9 

“  To-night.  I  mast  fly  hence  or  return  by  to¬ 
morrow’s  boat.  I  can't,  must  not,  wont  go  back 
to  Baltimore  unless  I  can  see  my  way  out  of  this 
peril  before  I  turn  my  steps  thither !  No,  never  I 
never  1” 

“  I  don't  know  about  this,  though,  Ned,"  I 
continued,  on  reflection.  “  Come,  take  a  glass 
of  Madeira  with  me,  and  let  us  see  how  far  you 
ought  to  go  to  save  this  scoundrel." 

“No;  thank  you,  Barclay.  I  haven't  tested 
a  drop  of  wine  for  seven  years.  Excuse  me ; 
but  for  Heaven’s  sake,  strain  a  point  and  pro¬ 
cure  me  this  money.  I  arrived  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  and.  watched  for  you  three  long  hours, 
for  my  only  hope  is  with  yon.  I  saw  you  leave 
the  store,  for  I  would  not  venture  in  under  the 
circumstances,  lest  something  might  occur  to  iiw, 
volve  me  in  the  future  in  this  affair,  and  I  diet 
not  want  you  to  suffer  from  having  been  seen  in 
my  company." 

This  honorable  and  considerate  act  I  could 
not  but  value,  though  it  might  never  have  caused 
me  trouble  under  ary  circumstances,  and  I  re¬ 
plied,  quickly : 

“  Ned,  at  what  hour  to-morrow  morning  do 
you  desire  to  leave  town  V* 

“  At  nine  o'clock,  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
line.” 

“  The  money  shall  be  ready,"  I  said.  “  Give 
me  your  note  on  demand  for  five  hundred  dollars 
with  interest,  and  I  will  raise  the  cash  for  you." 

He  quickly  drew  up  the  note,  tarried  with  me 
over  night,  and  I  crossed  over  to  Jersey  City 
with  him  next  morning  at  half-past  eight,  after 
placing  in  his  hands  the  money  he  wanted. 
Poor  Ned!  he  seemed  happy  enough  when  I 
finally  shook  his  honest  hand  at  parting,  with 
the  prospect  before  him  of  being  able  soon  to 
extricate  himself  and  Dofonte  from  present 
jeopardy. 

At  Baltimore,  veiy  little  had  yet  been  said 
about  the  trouble.  Ned  Willetts  had  been  away 
two  days,  and  the  suspicions  against  him  had 
been  increased  from  his  continued  absence.  Du- 
fonte  was  sullen  and  quiet  (as  usual),  for  he  was 
always  an  uncommunicative  man,  and  nobody 
thought  of  him  as  being  privy  to  this  double¬ 
dealing  ;  but  Willetts  returned  at  last  in  safety. 

His  first  interview,  after  reaching  home,  was 
*ith  Cornelia,  whom  he  satisfied  clearly  of  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  suspicions  that  existed 
*gftinst  him,  though  it  was  passing  strange  to 
ta  mind  how  the  jewels  could  he  found  within 
Ms  room,  while  it  was  locked  np  and  he  had  the 
toy,  unless  he  carried  them  there  in  some  way. 


As  to  the  forged  check,  she  knew  nothing  of  it 
But  leaving  her,  he  repaired  to  his  employers  at 
once^  where  he  proposed  to  lay  the  whole  case 
open  to  them,  and  beg  them  to  accept  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the  pecuniary  loss,  and  hush  the  matter 
up,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances.  But  he 
arrived  too  late ! 

The  forged  check  bad  that  day  been  traced 
out,  and  Dufonte  was  directly  implicated,  great¬ 
ly  to  the  relief  of  Ned's  employers,  who  confided 
ih  his  integrity  to  the  very  Iasi  moment,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  circumstances  were  so  decided¬ 
ly  against  him.  He  laid  his  plans  open  to  his 
employers  at  once,  explained  to  them  the  deli¬ 
cate  position  he  suddenly  found  himself  placed 
in,  and  offered  them  the  money  to  cover  all  their 
loss ;  bnt  they  would  not  accept  it,  nor  would 
they  think  of  taking  a  sum  from  Willetts  at  any 
rate,  knowing  as  they  did  how  ill  he  could  afford 
to  submit  to  this  sacrifice. 

Besides  this,  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  enter 
into  any  such  arrangement  without  subjecting 
themselves  to  the  charge  of  aiding  in  compound¬ 
ing  a  felony,  since  the  officers  of  the  law  had 
taken  the  subject  in  hand,  and  were  then  search¬ 
ing  for  Dufonte,  who  had  been  quietly  warned 
by  Willetts  that  trouble  was  brewing  for  him,- 
and  unless  be  could  make  a  bold  stand,  he  had 
much  better  be  out  of  the  way. 

Dufonte  was  an  Englishman,  as  the  event 
proved,  and  had  married  in  this  country.  He 
was  a  man  without  principle,  cunngig,  shrewd 
and  speculative,  and  he  had  contrived  thus  far, 
by  hook  or  crook,  to  keep  his  bead  above  water 
and  educate  his  only  child,  Cornelia,  whom  be 
never  informed  regarding  his  business  or  pros¬ 
pects  ;  he  was  tempted  in  an  unguarded  moment 
to  procure  the  check  from  Ned's  file,  and  after¬ 
wards  counterfeited  it;  and  when  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  offered  him  to  seize  the  little  box  of  jewels  at 
Willetts'  store,  he  added  that  wrong  to  his  fint 
serious  error.  He  did  not  expect  to  be  trapped, 
but  finding  himself  cornered,  he  entered  the 
book  keeper's  rooms  by  means  of  a  skeleton 
key,  and  left  the  larger  portion  of  th6  gems  in 
Willetts'  bureau  (where  they  were  afterwards 
found),  in  the  belief  that  he  could  manage  the 
ugly  affair  best,  at  last,  and  could  better  afford 
to  assume  the  peril  that  awaited  him!  We 
have  already  seen  how  Ned,  in  his  generosity  of 
hearty  made  returns  for  this  contemplated  injury. 
Had  it  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  saved 
Dufonte  at  heavy  cost  to  himself;tbut  this  was 
impossible  now. 

Returning  home  again,  he  sought  Cornelia, 
and  found  her  busily  engaged  in  packing  np  a 
trunk  of  clothing.  He  instantly  urged  her  to 
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tak£  the  easiest  means  to  communicate  with  her 
father,  if  possible,  and  beseech  him  to  fly  with¬ 
out  delay.  He  then  explained  everything  to  his 
affianced,  and  showed  her  that  this  course  alone 
could  serve  to  avoid  future  disgrace.  He  placed 
in  her  hands  three  hundred  dollars,  and  bade  her 
pay  it  over  to  Dufonte,  lest  he  should  lack  ready 
means  with  which  to  escape,  and  he  reassured 
Cornelia  that  she  should  be  duly  cared  for, 
meantime,  and  that  he  would  marry  her  very 
shortly,  thus  placing  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
present  care  or  harm.  Cornelia  found  her  father 
secretly  (as  they  had  agreed  upon),  within  the 
next  two  hours,  when  she  paid  him  the  money 
and  parted  with  him  amid  the  deepest  grief. 
But  there  was  no  other  way.  The  officers  were 
after  him,  the  laws  had  been  grossly  violated, 
and  he  knew  it !  He  fled  to  England  forthwith, 
and  saved'  himself  aftd  his  child  the  pain  and 
disgrace  that  must  surely  have  attended  his  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  his  two  crimes. 

Two  months  after  this,  a  carriage  halted' at 
the  door  of  my  lodgings  in  New  York,  and  there 
stepped  out  from  it  a  young  gentleman  whom  I 
instantly  recognized  as  my  friend  Ned,  again, 
who  was  accompanied  by  a  sweet-looking  girl, 
attired  as  a  fashionable  bride.  I  saw  the  sequel 
1  instantly.  He  handed  her  into  our  house,  and 
presented  her  to  me  os  his  wife.  It  was  Cornelia 
Dufonte.  They  had  been  married  three  days 
previously,  in  Baltimore,  and  were  now  on  a 
wedding  tour  towards  Niagara.  She  was  a  mag¬ 
nificent  woman,  truly,  and  I  was  not  surpiised 
that  Ned  should  have  been  thus  attracted  to  her. 
He  called  me  aside,  paid  me  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  two  months  interest,  took  up  his  note, 
and  left  me  a  few  minutes  after,  for  one  of  the 
North  River  boats  ;  he  was  then  bound  to 
Albany. 

The  robbery  and  forgery  were  finally  suffered 
to  be  forgotten.  Ned  informed  his  employers 
that  there  was  no  doubt  the  guilty  man  had  left 
the  country,  and  the  pursuit  was  at  his  request 
given  up.  80  frankly  and  candidly  had  Ned 
managed  the  whole  affair  from  the  outset,  that 
no  injury  ever  occurred  to  him  personally.  His  , 
employers  abated  no  jot  of  their  previous  unlim¬ 
ited  confidence  in  his  honesty,  and  would  never 
li*teu  a  moment  to  his  offer  to  indemnify  them 
for  their  loss.  They  sympathized  with  him, 
however,  like  men  and  Christians,  as  they  were ; 
and  as  the  amount  was  trifling  in  reality  to 
them,  and  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
my  friend  could  not  have  prevented  the  occur¬ 
rences  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  finally 
charged  the  deficits  to  “  profit  and  loss  ”  account, 
and  referred  to  the  unfortunate  affair  no  farther. 


Old  Dufonte  has  never  been  seen  in  this  coun¬ 
try  since.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willetts  are  now  living 
in  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania,  contented,  hap¬ 
py,  and  well-to-do  in  a  pecuniary  way.  And 
snrrounded  by  a  pretty  family  of  children,  they 
have  long  since  forgotten  the  temporary  trouble 
that  succeeded  “  Tho  Forged  Check,  and  The 
Stolen  Jewels.” 


WONDERFUL  PENS. 

Dr.  Warner,  some  years  ago,  happened  to  be 
m  the  shop  of  an  eminent  stationer  in  the  Strand, 
London,  when  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  purchased  a  bunded  quills  for  six  shillings. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  doctor  exclaimed — “0, 
the  luxury  of  the  age  !  Six  shillings  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  quills!  Why,  it  never  cost  me  sixpence 
for  quills  in  my  life.”  “  That  is  very  surpris¬ 
ing,  doctor,”  observed  the  stationer,  for  roar 
works  are  very  voluminous.”  “  I  declare,  re¬ 
plied  the  doctor,  “  I  wrote  my  Ecclesiastical 
history,  two  volumes  in  folio,  and  my  Dissert* 
tion  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  a  Urge 
folio,  both  the  first  and  second  copies,  with  one 
single  pen.  It  was  an  old  one  when  I  began, 
and  it  is  not  worn  out  now  that  1  have  finished.” 
This  relation  was  spread  abroad,  and  tho  merit 
of  this  pen  was  esteemed  so  highly  that  a  cel* 
brated  countess  begged  the  doctor  to  make  her 
a  present  of  it.  He  did  so,  and  her  lad y  ship  hod 
a  gold  case  made,  with  a  short  history  of  the 
pen  written  upon  it,  and  placed  it  in  her  cabinet 
of  cariosities. 

Byron  wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  the  Bride 
of  Abydos  in  one  night,  and  without  mending 
his  pen.  The  pen  is  yet  preserved  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum. 

John  Elliott  translated  the  entire  Bible  into 
the  Indian  language,  and  wrote  the  whole  of  it 
with  one  pen. — New  York  Sun. 


WONDERS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

The  horseshoe  nails  dropped  in  the  streets  dur¬ 
ing  the  daily  traffic,  re-appear  in  the  shape  of 
swords  and  guns.  The  clippings  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  tinker  are  mixed  with  the  parings  of  horses7 
hoofs  from  the  smitherv  or  castoff  woolen  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  a  sister  isle, 
and  soon  afterward  in  the  form  of  dyes  of  the 
brightest  blue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly  dames. 
The  main  ingredients  of  me  ink  with  which  we 
write  was  possibly  once  part  of  the  broken  hoop 
of  an  old  beer  barrel.  The  bones  of  dead  ani¬ 
mals  yield  the  chief  constituent  of  lucifer  match¬ 
es.  The  dregs  of  port  wine,  carefully  rejected 
by  the  port  wine  drinker,  in  decanting  his  favor¬ 
ite  beverage,  are  taken  by  him  in  the  morning  in 
the  form  of  seidlitzjpowdcrs,  to  remove  the  effects 
of  his  debauch.  The  offal  of  the  streets,  and 
the  washing  of  coal  gas,  re-appear,  carefully 
preserved  in  the  lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are 
used  by  her  to  flavor  Uanc  mange  for  her  friends. 
— Scientific  American . 


There  is  this  good  in  commendation,  that  i % 
helps  to  confirm  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
No  obligation  can  be  of  more  force,  than  to  ren¬ 
der  to  eminent  virtue  its  due  merit 
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SONG. 

Ah,  oanst  thou  thfnk  that  time  has  stole 
The  Might  affection  round  me  flung? 
v  No,  year*  have  fled,  but  round  my  soul 
,  It  etill  has  fondly,  wildly  dung. 

Mj  fortune,  feme  and  friends  have  flown — 
The  minions  of  a  sunny  hour; 

But  still  my  love  has  stronger  grown, 

Like  Ivy  round  some  mouldering  tower. 

There  Is  a  change  that  all  must  feel, 

A  change  the  world  will  ever  make; 

The  visions  that  so  fondly  steal 
Around  the  heart  in  youth,  must  break. 

But  do  not  say  that  Time  bae  wrought 
A  change  within  a  heart  like  mine— 

Love  starts  at  the  unhallowed  thought, 

And  threatens  to  desort  tby  shrine. 

My  love  is  not  the  trembling  tight 
That  foils  upon  some  careless  stream, 

To  sleep  awhile  in  beauty  bright. 

And  then  withdraw  its  silvery  beam ; 

Then  do  not  think,  now  foie  has  set 
The  seal  of  misery  on  my  lot, 

That  I  can  all  the  past  forget, 
for  thou  oanst  never  be  forgot. 

THE  LAME  MAN’S  MESSiGE: 

—OR,— 

NEPHEW  AND  NIECE. 


BY  AMOS  WINSLOW,  JR.  » 

It  was  winter  in  the  great  city.  In  one  of 
the^ommon  streets  was  a  well-filled  store,  and 
the  owner  stood  behind  his  desk,  reckoning  np, 
perhaps,  and  comparing  his  “  profit  and  loss/' 
while  a  number  of  clerks  were  busy  in  waiting 
upon  customers.  This  owner  was  a  young  man, 
not  more  than  five  or  eight-and-twenty,  and  he 
seemed  to  hare  an  eye  to  business,  though  wheth¬ 
er  his  gaze  was  regulated  by  any  well  governed 
principle  remains  to  bo  seen.  He  was  a  spare- 
built,  fashionable  looking  man,  with  a  pale  face, 
a  low  brow,  and  a  profusion  of  artificially  curled 
ringlets  hanging  about  his  temples.  He  had 
very  dark  eyes,  but  a  close  observer  could  have 
seen  that  they  were  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  that 
their  light  was  all  outward  and  fluctuating. 
His  lips  were  thicker  than  looked  well,  and  his 
mouth  was  larger  than  he  wished  it  was.  He 
was  very  fashionably  pressed,  and  a  vast  dis¬ 
play  of  jewelry  bedecked  his  person. 

Such  was  James  Merton.  His  father  and 
mother  had  both  died,  and  he  had  been  left  with 
only  some  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  commence  life.  He  came  to  the  city 
and  obtained  a  clerkship.  He  was  shrewd  and 
umscrupnlons,  and  he  made  some  money,  and  at 
length  he  managed  to  many  an  heiress.  With 


her  money  he  had  set  up  a  store,  and  was  now, 
to  use  the  language  of  his  own  coining, “  doing 
a  smashing  business."  It  was  a  “  smashing  " 
business. 

James  Merton  stood  there  behind  his  desk 
and  watched  his  salesmen. 

“  Mr.  Peters,"  he  called,  in  a  low,  business¬ 
like  tone. 

The  person  whom  he  addressed  was  a  young 
salesman  that  was  at  that  moment  trading 
with  a  well-dressed  old  lady. 

“  Does  that  woman  want  some  of  that  vel  vet  ?” 
Merton  asked,  a9  Peters  came  close  to  the 
desk. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  rery  deferentially  returned  the 
salesman. 

“  She  is  a  stranger  ?” 

“Yes  sir." 

“We  may  never  see  her  again.  Probably 
some  one  from  the  country.  Get  off  a  piece  of 
that  number  five  if  you  can.  Remember,  it  is 
the  nicest  of  Genoa  fabric.  Eight  dollars  if  you 
can.  Be  careful,  now." 

Peters  went  back  and  sold  the  lady  three 
yards  of  the  velvet,  “  number  five,"  for  seven  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty  cents  a  yard.  It  was  a  superb 
looking  piece  of  goods,  and  apparently  figured 
with  the  most  sumptuous  materials.  James 
Merton's  “  profit "  column  received  an  addition 
from  that  sale  of  twelve  dollars.  That  was  the 
character  of  the  business  part  of  the  man. 

It  was  drawing  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  young  merchant  took  out  his  bank  book 
and  ran  it  over,  and  then  he  looked  at  the  list 
of  “  notes  payable."  He  found  that  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  must  pay  a  note  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  He  reckoned  up  all  his  available 
funds,  and  he  made  out  four  hundred  and  some 
odd  dollars.  There  was  a  cloud  came  over  his 
brow,  and  that  cloud  grew  deeper  as  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  record  of  other  notes,  the  matu¬ 
rity  of  which  was  not  far  off.  “  I  wish  a  hun¬ 
dred  old  women  would  come  in  and  buy  velvet," 
he  muttered  to  himself,  but  that  couldn't  be  ex¬ 
pected,  so  he  put  on  his  great  coat  and  started 
out.  In  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and  having 
shaken  the  snow  from  his  coat,  he  hung  it  up, 
and  then  sat  down  by  the  stove.  He  had  been 
to  some  dozen  of  his  friends,  but  not  one  of  them 
could  promise  to  assist  him.  The  truth  was, 
they  didn't  like  the  “smashing"  character  of 
himself  or  his  business. 

Mr.  Merton  had  sat  thus  some  fifteen  minutes, 
when  he  was  aroused  by-  hearing  some  one  in¬ 
quire  for  him.  He  locked  up  and  saw  an  old 
man  hobbling  towards  him  on  a  crutch.  It  was 
a  very  old  maxU-tfg&yat least— and  very  lame. 
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The  snow  stood  in  great  masses  upon  his  gar¬ 
ments,  and  he  seemed  cold  and  fatigued. 

“  Is  this  Mr.  James  Merton  ?' '  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  surlily  replied  the  merchant. 

“  You  don't  seem  to  recollect  me,"  resumed 
the  old  man. 

Merton  looked  up  and  a  ray  of  interest  shot 
across  his  face. 

“  This  isn't  old  Varney  Bolster,”  he  said. 

“  Yes  it  be,”  returned  the  old  man. 

“And  where  are  you  from  ?” 

“From  Ohio.” 

“And  how  is  my  uncle  ?” 

“  Dead.” 

“  Dead  I”  uttered  Merton,  starting  up.  “  Did 
you  say  dead  V* 

“  Yes.  He  died  a  month  ago.” 

“Fortunate,  by  Joye.” 

“  What  1”  cried  the  old  man,  in  blank  sur¬ 
prise. 

“Ah,  yo.u  misunderstood  roe,”  quickly  6poke 
Merton,  but  yet  with  much  perturbation.  “  I 
meant  that  it  was  fortunate  I  had  the  news.” 

Varney  Bolster  looked  keenly  into  the  young 
man’s  face,  and  a  close  observer  could  have  seen 
that  there  was  a  dubious  expression  upon  his 
rime-worn  features. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  my  uncle  Moses's 
Affairs  f ”  at  length  asked  the  merchant,  in  low, 
Anxious  tones. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Has  he  made  a  will  ?” 
u  Yes.” 

“Hal  And  do  you  know  its  contents — its 
purport  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Tell  me  about  it.” 

The  young  man  breathed  heavily  as  he  asked 
the  question,  for  he  knew  that  his  Uncle  Moses 
bad  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  to  dispose  of. 

«  His  will — and  he  made  but  one — gives  nearly 
everything  to  you.” 

“  To  me !”  cried  the  youthful  speculator,  clap¬ 
ping  his  hands  with  sudden  emotion.  “  I  thought 
so.  I  knew  the  old  fellow  would  do  the  hand¬ 
some  thing.  By  Jove,  but  I'm  safe,  now.  Let 
the  brokers  and  note-shavers  whistle  now.  The 
old  man  lived  a  long  while — but  bettor  late  than 
never.  And  so  he  is  dead  at  last.  I  hope  he 
was  buried  decently.” 

“  Your  ttucle  was  buried  decently,  sir,  for  he 
had  friends  about  him  that  cared  for  him,”  reit¬ 
erated  the  old  man,  looking  with  contempt  upon 
the  unfeeling  nephew. 

«  Of  and  so  should  I  have  cared  for  him,  if  I 
had  been  there,"  said  Merton;  “but  since  I* 
wasn’t,  what’s  the  use  of  making  long  feces  at 


it.  The  old  man  couldn't  possibly  have  asked  to 
live  any  longer.  But  what's  to  be  done  now  ? 
Must  I  go  on  to  Columbus  ?  I  think  he  did 
not  move  from  there  ?” 

“  There's  where  he  died.  But  you  need  not 
go  on  unless  you  see  fit,  for  his  executors,  or 
some  one  empowered  by  them,  will  be  here  in 
the  course  of  a  week  to  see  you.” 

“  So,  so.  Well,  old  Varney,  I'm  truly  thank¬ 
ful  to  you  for  your  information.  I  have  a  little 
brandy  in  my  counting-room.  Wont  you  take 
a  drop  ?” 

“  No  sir.” 

“But  it's  cold,  and  'twill  do  you  good.” 

“A  good  bed  would  suit  me  better.” 

“  Haven't  you  engaged  your  room  at  the  hotel, 
yet  ?” 

“No.” 

“  Then  it's  time  you  were  about  it.  You'll 
find  any  quantity  of  'em  about  our  city.”  # 

|  “  Then  yon  have  not  gone  to  housekeeping, 

yet?” 

“  Certainly.” 

“And  conld  I  not  find  a  shelter  beneath  your 
own  roof?” 

“  Why,  bless  me,  old  Varney,  the  very  sight 
of  such  a  lame  old  codger,  would  throw  my  wife 
into  hysterics.  She  is  a  most  sensitive  person.” 

“  But  not  very  sensible,”  distinctly  pronounced 
the  old  man. 

“  Be  careful,  sir,”  said  Merton,  showing  a 
mark  of  anger.  “  Remember  of  w'hom  you  are 
speaking.” 

“  You  forget,  James,  when  you  were  a  1k>v, 
and  I  used  to  to  dandle  you  upon  my  lame  knee. 
You  didn't  shun  me  then — and  even  at  that  time 
my  hair  was  gray.” 

“  Never  mind  that.  I  am  busy,  now.  Much 
obliged  for  your  information.  If  you  are  in 
need,  you  may — ” 

But  the  old  man  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more, 
and  so  the  merchant  did  not  finish  bis  sentence. 
The  outer  door  closed  upon  the  retiring  form  of 
the  lame  messenger,  and  then  James  Merton 
once  more  pat  on  his  coat.  He  moved  quickly 
now,  for  his  spirits  were  up. 

In  half  an  hoar  more  he  had  told  the  news  of 
his  uncle's  death  to  many  of  his  business  neigh* 
bore,  and  he  had  the  promise  of  more  than 
money  enough  to  meet  his  to-morrow’s  payment. 


In  a  very  fashionably  furnished  bouse,  and  in 
one  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  said  house,  sat  two 
females.  One  of  them  was  the  wife  of  Jamen 
Merton.  She  was  a  tallish  woman,  and  a  few 
years  older  than  her  husband.  A  single  look  at 
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her  would  assure  any  one  that  ibe  bed  been 
reared  in  idleness.  She  eat  sow  upon  the  piano 
etool,  but  she  wm  not  playing.  She  was  lean¬ 
ing  languidly  upon  the  instrument,  and  her  long 
hair  was  hanging  in  curls  about  her  face  and 
seek.  She  was,  perhaps,  pretty,  but  there  was 
nothing  intellectual  or  winning  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  Her  face  was  a  pale,  cold  blank,  with 
nothing  written  npon  it  save  indolence  and 
indulgence. 

The  other  female  was  not  more  than  twenty 
yean  of  age,  and  if  she  was  ^  not  so  beautiful  as 
come,  she  was  at  least  interesting  in  the  extreme. 
Her's  was  a  face  that  improved  npon  acquaint- 
auce.  One  did  not  see  all  its  beauties  at  the 
first  glance.  Her  true  loveliness  was  not  to  be 
aeen  until  you  knew  her  heart  and  her  soul,  and 
when  the  holy  parity  of  those  were  known,  then 
her  face  looked  beautiful  indeqi.  Her  hair  did 
not  curl,  nor  were  there  any  pearls  or  precious 
stones  in  it.  No  pearls  flashed  npon  her  person, 
and  the  only  ornament  she  wore  was  &  plain  gold¬ 
en  ring  npon  one  of  her  fingers.  It  was  the 
filing  gift  of  her  mother,  and,  save  a  good  name 
Ond  a  virtue  of  spotless  purity,  it  was  all  she 
inherited.  Her  name  was  Adelia  Williams,  and 
she  was  a  gonsin  to  Janies  Merton.  8he  was 
the  only  child  of  Moses  Merton’s  only  sister,  and 
James  was  the  child  of  Moses  Merton’s  brother* 
For  nearly  a  year  Adelia  had  lived  with  her 
cousin,  bat  she  occupied  the  place  really  of  a 
menial.  To  be  sure  she  sat  with  her  cousin's 
Wife,  but  she  was  very  useful  to  her  ladyship. 

* ‘Adelia,”  safcft  Nando  Merton — that  was  the 
Indy’s  name — "  move  these  books  away  and  shut 
up  the  piano.  I  shall  play  no  more.  And  then 
you  may  put  some  more  coals  upon  the  grate.” 

Adelia  did  the  work  thus  laid  down,  and  then 
resumed  her  sewing.  But  sbe  was  soon  called 
to  trim  the  lamp,  and  then  to  fix  the  fire  again, 
nod  then  Mrs*  Merton  wished  her  to  fix  the 
pillow  upon  the  lounge  so  that  she  could  “  re¬ 
pose.” 

At  about  seven  o’clock  James  Merton  came 
fa.  There  was  a  well  satisfied  look  upon  his 
face,  and  he  smiled  very  blandly  as  be  greeted 
his  wife. 

“  I  think  you  most  have  made  an  exoelkm 
day’s  business,”  said  his  t wife,  after  she  had 
arisen  to  a  sitting  posture.  "  1  haven't  seen  yon 
look  so  good-natured  for  a  long  while.” 

“I  have  done  a  good  business,”  said  Mr. 
Merton,  emphatically.  “I  have  a  note  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  to  pay  to-mocrow,  and  I 
have  raised  the  money.” 

"Borrowed  it,  I  anpposp,”  arid  Ms  wife. 

"Exactly.” 


“  I  see  nothing  very  gratulatory  in  that 
You'll  have  it  to  pay." 

"  So  I  shall,”  uttered  James,  robbing  his 
hands  with  great  satisfaction  ;  “  but  I  have  die 
means.  The  flood-gates  of  wealth  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  tide  is  setting  npon  me.  Guess 
how  ?” 

“  How  can  I  guess  1” 

"  Truo— -how  can  yon.  But  I’ll  tall  you. 
My  unde  Moses  is  dead  !” 

“  Dead !  Uncle  Moees  dead  1”  uttered  Adelia, 
with  quick  pain. 

“  Yes,— ‘and  what  is  there  wonderful  in  that  ? 
He  was  old  enough  to  die — fourscore  years  is 
long  enough  for  any  man  to  live.”  ^ 

"He  was  very  rich,  I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton,  hopefully. 

"  Yes,  worth  a  million,  at  least.” 

"And  how  has/he  disposed  of  it  ?” 

"  Left  it  all  to  me — all,  all,  to  me.” 

a"*Are  you  sure,  Mr.  M  !” 

"  Yes.  Old  Varney  Bolster  has  come  on,  and 
he  told  me  all  about  it.” 

"Poor  old  Varney,”  murmured  Adelia, 
looking  np.  "  How  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
Has  he  come  home  with  you,  James  t” 

"  Come  home  with  me  1”  returned  the  mer¬ 
chant,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  "  Of  course  not. 
He  looked  a  little  too  shabby  to.  bring  here.” 

"  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  bring  him,  I’m  sore,” 
remarked  Noncie. 

"And  he  is  very  lame,  tdo,”  said  Adelia,  in 
a  meaning  tone. 

“  Is  he  ?  How  thankful  I  am  he  didn  t  come, 
to  be  sure.  The  sight  of  uniformed  man  throws 
me  into  convulsions.” 

"Yes,”  resumed  Adelia,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  her  cousin,  "  poor  old  Varney  is  very 
lame,  or,  he  nsed  to  be,  and  the  doctors  said  he 
always  would  be,  for  his  knee  was  fractured.” 

"  Mercy,  Adelia,  don’t  speak  of  such  frightful 
things,”  altered  the  sensitive  wife,  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  shudder. 

“  Yet,”  persisted  Adelia,  “  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  how  he  became  lame.  Once  a  mad, 
frightened  horse  was  rushing  towards  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  there  was  a  boy  upon  that  horse’s  back. 
Varney  Bolster  rushed  before  that  plunging 
horse  and  stopped  him,  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
boy,  but  in  doing  so,  he  broke  his — ” 

"Stop,  stop,  I  command  you,”  cried  Mrs. 
Merton. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  add  that  if  Varney  bad 
not  stopped  that  horse,  yon  would  never  have 
had  James  Merton  for  a  husband !” 

The  young  merchant  looked  daggers  at  his 
fair  cousin,  and  so  did  the  merchant’s  wife ;  but 
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the  word  was  spoken,  and  James  Merton  re¬ 
membered  how  that  poor  old  man  had  onoe 
saved  his  life.  But  Adelia  was  silent,  now,  and 
the  storm  soon  passed  over. 

“  You  are  sore  your  uncle  has  left  yon  his 
property  ?”  said  Nancie,  at  the  end  of  a  silence 
which  had  lasted  for  some  minutes. 

“  O,  yes.  He  has  always  spoken  of  me  as  his 
heir,  and  this  old  lame  man  has  seen  the  will ; 
and  he  moreover  assures  me  that  some  one  will 
be  on  from  Colombns  shortly,  to  fix  up  matters. 
We  will  have  that  new  house,  now,  wife,  and 
our  circle  of  acquaintance  shall  be  somewhat 
altered.” 

“It  must  be,”  returned  the  lady.  “But,” 
she  continued,  with  energy,  “Miss  Williams 
must  either  leave  us  now,  or  else  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  your  wishes.” 

“Ah,  what  now  ?”  inquired  Mr.  Merton,  gaz¬ 
ing  first  upon  his  cousin,  and  then  upon  his 
wife.  # 

“I  told  her  I  should  speak  with  you  on  the 
subject.  That  country  fellow  has  been  here 
again.” 

“  What,  Walter  Seaton?” 

“  Tes,  I  think  that  is  his  name.” 

“Is  this  so,  Adelia?” 

“  It  is,”  replied  the  maiden. 

“And  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  ?  I 
have  told  you  that  you  should  not  see  the  fellow 
here  at  my  house.” 

“  He  came,  and  surely  I  was  not  going  to 
drive  him  away.  He  is  an  upright,  honorable 
young  man,  and  his  society  is  pleasing  to  me. 
He  was  a  schoolmate  of  yours,  and — ” 

“Enough,  say  no  more,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Merton.  “I  suppose  you  would  have  the  fellow 
for  a  husband,  if  he  should  pluck  up  the  cour¬ 
age  to  ask  you.” 

“  He  has  asked  me,  sir.” 

“  What  1  Has  he  had  the  audacity  ?” 

“  He  has*— and  I  told  him — ” 

“What?” 

“  That  I  loved  him,  and  that  I  would  be  his 
wife  just  as  soon  as  he  could  feel  able  to  go  to 
house-keeping.” 

“  Well,  that  is  fine,  truly,”  uttered  Merton, 
with  a  blank  look.  “  You  will  make  a  splendid 
wife  for  a  common  day-laborer.” 

“  Mr.  Seaton  is  a  carpenter,  sir,  and  his  oc¬ 
cupation  is  not  only  honorable,  but  it  is  lu¬ 
crative.” 

“  Very,”  said  Merton,  sarcastically.  “  But,” 
he  added,  in  an  altered  tone,  “  there  are  some 
stem  realities  to  this  business.  I  have  been  ask¬ 
ed  more  than  once  already,  if  I  made  a  practice 
of  associating  with  that  carpenter — for  it  was 


known  by  some  means  that  he  was  a  townsman 
of  mine,  and  onoe  a  schoolmate.  He  has  been 
seen  coming  here,  and  he  has  been  known  to 
remain  a  whole  evening.  Now  I  have  just  one 
word  more  to  say.  If  Walter  Seaton  comes  here 
again,  and  you  admit  him  to  the  house  during 
our  absence,  you  will  leave  my  roof  never  to  re¬ 
turn.  I  am  determined  to  have  some  control 
over  my  own  promises.  You  know  that  you 
can  make  an  eligible  match,  if  you  choose. 
There  is  my  clerk,  Peters — he  has  hinted  to 
me  that  he  would  marry  you ;  and  he  will  be  a 
wealthy  man,  for  he  has  shrewdness  and  business 
tact;  and  now  that  I  am  wealthy,  of  course  I 
should  be  willing  to  assist  you  some  if  you  com¬ 
plied  with  my  wishes.” 

“Iam  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Peters,”  returned  Adelia,  “and  I  know  him 
to  be  a  shallow-poinded,  superficial,  unsteady, 
dishonest  person.  Even  in  your  own  store  he 
has  practised  duplicity  and  straight-out  decep¬ 
tion.” 

“  You  had  better  beware,”  uttered  the  young 
merchant,  with  a  flush  of  anger  upon  his  face. 
“  Keep  a  little  more  guard  over  that  tongue  of 
yours.” 

“  O,  my  oousin,  I  know  what  I  sagr.  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance  went  into  your  store  only 
day  before  yesterday  after  some  rich  velvet  for  a 
bonnet  pattern.  She  told  me  of  this  herself. 
Peters  waited  upon  her,  ancl  he  showed  her  a 
piece  of  stuff  which  he  told  her  was  double-nap¬ 
ped,  royal-dressed  Genoa  velvet,  and  that  the 
weight  of  pure  silk  in  a  yard  of  it  was  worth 
more  than  most  fine  velvets.  He  asked  her 
eight  dollars  a  yard  for  it.  Now  that  lady  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  a  brother  who  was  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  and  he  has  brought  some  of 
that  same  kind  of  stuff  home  as  a  curiosity.  It 
was  not  worth  more  than  three  or  four  dollars 
at  the  outside.  You  should  look  to  your  clerks 
with  more — ” 

“  Silence !  I  am  aware  of  Mr.  Peters’s  char¬ 
acter,  and  what  you  now  say  is  false.  I  want  to 
hear  no  more.  You  have  heard  what  I  have 
said,  and  you  may  govern  yourself  accordingly. 
Remember,  yon  either  drop  the  acquaintance  of 
Seaton  altogether,  or  else  you  leave  my  house. 
You  can  do  as  you  please.” 

James  Merton  was  considerably  perplexed 
when  he  began  to  speak,  but  he  worked  it  off, 
and  by  the  time  he  concluded  he  had  worked 
himself  into  a  state  of  majestic  dignity.  But 
Adelia  was  not  so  much  moved  as  he  hud 
expected. 

“  I  can  go,”  ebe  calmly  said,  “fori  have  not 
been  idle  here,  and  shall  net  probably  have  to 
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'woik  any  harder,  let  me  go  where  I  will.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  hare  paid  my  way  since  I  have  been  be¬ 
neath  your  roof,  so  you  have  not  much  claim 
upon  either  my  gratitude  or  my  obedience.  But 
let  this  pass  now.  It  iB  not  a  fit  time  for  such 
work  when  we  have  but  just  received  Ifee  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  death  of  our  noble-hearted  old 
unde.” 

James  Merton  had  his  mouth  made  up  to  re¬ 
ply  to  this,  but  he  did  not.  The  truth  was  he 
felt  very  angry  with  his  fair  cousin,  but  the  news 
he  had  received  of  his  uncle's  demise  counter¬ 
balanced  it,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  told 
Adelia  that  she  might  leave  the  room ;  and  after 
she  was  gone  he  and  his  wife  spent  a  long  while 
in  planning  for  their  future  course.  Nancie  was 
very  pleasant,  now,  for  the  golden  sun  that  had 
just  arisen  upon  her  warmed  her  heart  with  an 
effervescent  beat  of  gladness.  Not  one  word 
was  spoken,  nor  one  thought  entertained  of  the 
goodness  of  him  that  had  departed,  nor  did  they 
speak  of  the  death-stroke  other  than  as  a  stroke 
of  luck  for  them. 


It  was  on  the  day  following  the  events  just 
recorded— or  rather  on  the  evening  of  that  day, 
that  a  young  man  sat  by  a  table  in  a  plain  but 
well-kept  and  quiet  boarding-house.  He  was 
somewhere  about  four-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
and  upon  his  countenance  were  revealed  those 
unmistakeable  characteristics 'that  denote  the 
studious,  intellectual  man.  He  was  a  person 
of  fair  proportions,  and  as  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
fell  upon  his  features,  and  dwelt  among  the 
clustering  curls  of  nut  brown  hair  that  swept 
back  from  his  high  brow,  they  revealed  a  face 
of  more  than  ordinary  manly  beauty.  Su<& 
was  Walter  Seaton.  He  had  left  his  native  vil¬ 
lage,  after  having  learned  his  trade,  and  come 
to  the  great  city  to  work.  He  came  not  to  hunt 
up  work,  but  to  fulfil  an  engagement.  He  had, 
in  days  gone  by,  been  a  schoolmate  of  Adelia 
Williams,  and  even  when  they  were  but  children 
they  had  talked  of  love,  for  Walter  learned  his 
trade  of  Adelia's  father.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  they  should  meet  now,  and  that  they  should 
renew  the  pledges  of  their  childhood. 

On  the  present  evening  Walter  had  one  of  the 
•mall  sitting  rooms  to  himself,  for  the  rest  of 
the  male  boarders  had  gone  out  to  places  •  of 
amusement.  He  sat  there  and  pored  over  his 
book,  and  while  he  was  reading,  ooe  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  came  in  and  announced  that  a  young  lady 
wished  to  speak  with  him. 

He  qnickly  started  to  the  door,  and  there  he 
found  Adelia  Williams.  He  waited  upon  her 


into  the  sittiqg^room,  and  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  the  young  man  inquired  with  some  signs 
of  surprise,  what  had  called^  her  out  on  such  a 
cold  night. 

“  I  shall  speak  plainly,”  she  said,  with  some 
perturbation,  u  for  I  know  that  I  may  look  for 
counsel  to  yon.” 

And  thereupon  she  related  a  part  of  the  scene 
that  had  occurred  at  her  oousin's.  Walter  mov¬ 
ed  nearer  to  her  side  when  she  had  finished,  and 
taking  her  hand,  he  said : 

“  Dear  Adelia,  I  am  almost  plad  your  cousin 
has  spoken,  for  now  our  proper  course  of  action 
is  made  plain  to  us.  I  have  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  hundred  dollars  in  *the  bank,  and  we 
can  as  well  commence  our  united  work  of  life 
now  as  at  any  time.  I  am  sure  of  the  best  of 
wages,  and  my  employers  spoke  no  longer  ago 
than  last  week  of  letting  me  hav$  one  of  their 
houses.  They  learned  by  some  means  that  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  marriage.  There  is  a 
pretty  little  tenement  ont  on  the  new  avenues, 
which  I  can  have  for  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  and  I  know  it  would  suit  yon.  It  is  in  a 
quiet  location,  and  among  the  most  pleasant 
people.  What  say  youl  Come,  we  may  as 
well  fulfil  our  destiny  now  as  at  any  time.” 

Adelia  hung  down  her  head,  bat  it  was  not 
with  confusion.  She  only  meditated  upon  the 
proposal  to  which  she  had  listened.  At  length 
she  said,  and  she  looked  very  happy  as  she 
spoke : 

“You  know  best  what  we  had  better  do.  All 
is,  if  we  are  married  now,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
economize  and  make  your  burden  light.  I  will 
be  governed  entirely  by  yopr  decision.” 

“  Then,”  uttered  Walter,  with  a  glow  of  hap¬ 
piness  upon  his  features,  “  we  will  go  at  once  to 
keeping  house  as  partners  for  life.  So  shall  it 
be,  dearest,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  be  long 
spared  to  each  other.” 

The  happy  youth  had  just  placed  his  arms 
about  the  maiden’s  neck,  when  the  door-bell  rang 
again,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  door  of  the 
silting  room  was  opened,  and  an  old,  lame  man 
entered.  He  stopped  near  the  table  and  hesitated. 

“  Is  this  Walter  Seaton  V*  he  asked,  leaning 
heavily  upon  his  crutch. 

“  It  is,  sir,”  returned  the  young  man,  qnickly 
rising  and  placing  a  chair  near  the  fire. 

“  I  thought  I  should  find  yon  alone,”  contin¬ 
ued  the  lame  man,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  prof¬ 
fered  chair.  “  But  perhaps  you  don't  know  me.” 

“  It  is  good  old  Varney  Bolster !”  cried  Ade 
lia,  with  unfeigned  joy. 

The  old  man  started. 

“  What  1”  he  exclaimed,  lifting  both  hands. 
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<*It  this  my  little  Delia— my  Utile  Delia  Wil¬ 
liams?11 

“  Yes,  Varney,"  returned  the  fair  girl,  has¬ 
tening  to  the  old  man’s  side  and  throwing  her 
anas  about  his  neck.  “  Yes,  it  is  your  little  De¬ 
lia.  Don't  you  remember  me?" 

“  I  do  now,  yon  blessed  child,"  answered  the 
old  man,  while  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes,  as 
he  felt  the  warm  kiss  ofthe  innocent,  warm-heart¬ 
ed  girl  upon  his  cheek.  “  But  how  did  you  know 
me  so  quickly  ?" 

“01  knew  yon  were  in  the  city.  My  cousin 
told  me  so  ?" 

“  Your  cousin?", 

“  Yes,  James  Merton.” 

“Ah,"  uttered  Varney,  while  a  cloud  swept 
over  his  wrinkled  faee.  “  Then  yon  hare  seen 
James?" 

“  Yes,  I  liv^  with  him.” 

“And  did  he  tell  yon  that  your  undo  was 
dead?" 

“  Yes,"  murmured  AdeUa,  sadly,  as  she  sat 
back  in  her  chair.  “  He  told  me.  0, 1  had 
hoped  I  might  see  uncle  Moses  onoe  more,  for 
he  was  such  a  good  kind*  unde  to  us  all.  But 
he  is  happy  now — for  such  as  he  cannot  be  else 
than  happy  in  the  spirit- home.  Did  he  speak 
of  us  before  he  died  V9 

“  I  heard  him  speak  of  all  his  friends.  But 
did  James  tell  you  of  your  uncle  Moses's  wUl  ?" 

“  Yes." 

“  I  am  almost  sorry  you  should  hare  been  for¬ 
gotten  in  that  will." 

“  O  do  not  speak  of  that."  said  the  maiden, 
earnestly.  “  Unde  Moses  has  done  much  for 
ns.  Only  think  how-kind  he  was  to  my  mother. 
For  over  a  year  he  supported  her  wholly.  He 
has  done  much  for  us,  and  I  should  be' ungrate¬ 
ful  indeed  could  I  now  cherish  a  single  regret  on 
account  of  his  will.  I  can  only  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  longer  to  enjoy  the  property  he  has 
left  behind  him.  But  he  was  well  cared  for  ? 
He  died  happy,  did  he  not  ?” 

“Your  uncle  died  very  calmly,”  returned 
the  old  man,  regarding  the  lovely  girl  with 
beaming,  moistened  eyes.  “  But  tell  me  why 
you  are  with  your  cousin  ?" 

Adelia  related  to  him  how  she  had  gone  to 
live  with  James  after  he  was  married — how  she 
had  gone  to  help  his  wife,  and  how  she  had  liv¬ 
ed  there  ever  since.  She  spoke  more  freely  to 
her  present  listener  than  she  would  have  done 
to  even  her  own  ancle,  were  he  living,  for  old 
Varney  Bolster  was  always  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  confidant  by  all  bis  acquaintances.  Bolster 
was  no  relative  of  the  Mertons,  but  he  had  lived 
with  Moses  from  a  boy.  Moses  Merton's  father 


had  taken  him  from  the  podr-fcbuse  when  eel y 
about  ten  yean  eld,  and  he  had  been  a  faithful 
domestic  in  tin  family  ever  since.  Adelia  used 
to  love  him  when  she  was  only  a  child,  because 
he  was  so  kind  and  good  to  her,  and  though  it 
bad  no#  been  over  tea  years  since  she  had  seen 
him  previous  to  the  present  occasion,  yet  she 
felt  perfectly  at  home  with  him.  To  be  sun  tbs 
old  man  had  altered  some,  bat  not  to  Adelia,  for 
she  knew  him  by  his  kind  smile  and  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  knee,  more  than  by.  any  well-remembered 
lineaments  of  his  fkoe. 

By  degrees  the  old  man  drew  out /the  maid¬ 
en's  whole  life-story,  and  also  discovered  why 
she  had  come  out  on  ber  present  visit,  and  he 
smiled  ,an  almost  roguish  smile  when  he  found 
out  that  she  had  planned  toon  to  become  a 
wife. 

“Never  mind,"  said  he,  as  Adelia  blushed. 
“  I  have  known  the  stock  from  which  Walter  de¬ 
scended,  and  I  believe  it  is  good ;  but  I  know 
something  of  him,  for  this  evening,  when  I  went 
to  his  employers  to  hunt  him  up,  they  took  the 

trouble  to  praise  him  prodigiously -  O,  you 

needn't  hang  down  your  bead  so,  Walter,  for 
surely  'tis  no  evil  to  have  good  men  speak  well 
of  yon." 

Some  more  conversation  was  held  on  by-goat 
times — Adelia  wept  calmly  in  memory  of  ber 
good  uncle — and  the  old  man  told  how  they  had 
lived  in  their  western  home.  And  at  length  the 
maiden  said  that  she  must  return.  Of  count 
Walter  was  to  accompany  her  as  for  as  her 
cousin's  house. 

“And  I'll  go  too,"  said  the  old  man.  “It 
will  be  dull  to  be  here  alone,  and  this  cool  air 
without  does  me  good." 

“  But  your  lameness,"  suggested  Adelia. 

“  Pooh,  that's  nothing.  My  old  crutch  is 
foithful" 

And  so  they  started— and  on  the  way  Adelia 
whispered  to  Walter,  and  told  him  that  when 
they  were  married,  old  Varney  should  come  pod 
live  with  them — and  Walter  said  yes,  very  hear¬ 
tily.  And  the  old  man  asked  what  they  were 
talking  about,  and  Walter,  when  he  found  that 
he  most  let  it  oat,  confessed  what  Adelia  had 
proposed  to  him.  And  then  the  old  man  said  he 
would  come,  for  he  should  have  no  other  home. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  house  of  the 
young  merchant,  and  Adelia  asked  them  if  they 
would  not  walk  in  and  rest.*  Walter  immediate¬ 
ly  said  “  no,"  but  the  old  man,  said  “  yes." 

“I  will  go  in,"  he  added,  “  for  I  wish  to  see 
James  Merton.  Which  is  the  room  in  which 
they  usually  sH?" 

“  This  is  the  one,"  said  Adelia,  pointing  to 
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Che  frost  windows,  tlnoagh  the  damisk  curtains 
of  which  the  light  was  shining. 

“  Then  let  ns  go  in,  and  I  want  7011  to  follow 

me -  Don't  refuse,  Walter,  for  I  want  you  to 

witness  what  James  Merton  may  say.  There  is 
one  small  bit  of  business  left  in  my  hands.  Yon 
shall  not  suffer.  Come,*'  he  said,  as  they  some¬ 
what  hesitated. 

The  old  man  ascended  the  steps  as  he  spoke, 
and  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  the  night  latch  was 
down,  and  he  rang  the  bell.  A  servant  came, 
and  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  hall.  The  at¬ 
tendant  would  hare  resisted,  but  she  saw  Adelia 
and  she  went  back  to  the  kitchen. 

“This  is  the  door?*9  said  the  lame  man, 
pointing  to  the  one  on  the  right. 

“  Yes/’  returned  the  maiden,  trembling  vio¬ 
lently,  for  she  feared  that  some  exciting  scene 
was  coming. 

The  old  man  pushed  open  the  door  and  en¬ 
tered.  James  Merton  and  his  wife  were  upon 
the  lounge,  still  engaged  in  planning  for  the 
laying  out  of  their  immense  fortune.  The  mer¬ 
chant  started  to  his  feet,  and  his  wifo  uttered  a 
•cream  of  terror  at  the  appearance  of  the  old 
lame  man. 

“  W hat  !”  gasped  James,  and  his  face  flushed, 
and  his  hands  clenched.  “  How  is  this  ?  You 
here,  sir  ?  What  1  And  you,  too,  vagabond  V* 

/  he  continued,  as  he  saw  Walter.  “  Get  out  of 
my  house  instantly !  Do  you  suppose  I  keep 
an  open  lazzaretto  ?” 

“  Do  not  be  is  a  passion;  young  man,”  calm¬ 
ly  said  Varney,  as  he  seated  himself  after  having 
led  Adelia  to  a  chair.  “  I  haVe  one  matter  to 
speak  about,  that  I  kept  back  before/9 
James  Merton  looked  with  flashing  eyes  upon 
Adelia,  who  had  now  removed  her  bonnet,  and 
then  he  looked  upon  her  lover.  Then  he  turn¬ 
ed  his  gaze  upon  the  old  man,  and  in  an  almost 
hissing  tone,  he  said : 

“  This  is  a  strange  piece  of  business,  sir.  Do 
you  suppose  that  just  because  you  brought  me 
the  news  of  my  uncle's  death,  you  are  entitled  to 
come  thus  unbidden  to  my  house  ?  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  you,  sir,  that  I  and  my  wife  were  alone, 
for  had  we  had  visitors,  my  servants  should 

have  put  you  both  out  of  doors .  Be  not 

alarmed,  Nancie,”  he  continued,  turning  to  bis 
wife.  “  You  shall  not  be  harmed.  The  unman¬ 
nerly  dogs  shall  soon  te  sent  off.” 

At  this  kind  assurance,  the  sensitive  lady 
somewhat  recovered.  And  then  her  husband  turn¬ 
ed  once  more  to  the  lame  man. 

“  Now  what  is  your  business  ?”  he  asked,  in 
no  very  polite  mood. 

“Why,”  returned  the  old  messenger,  “I  have 


come  to  converse  with  you  concerning  your  un¬ 
cle  and  his  will.” 

“And  what  about  his  will !  Was  it  not  nil  in 
my  favor  ?”  ♦ 

“  Yes.” 

“And  was  it  not  duly  signed  and  witnessed  f  ” 
“  Yes." 

“  Then  what  more  is  there  ?” 

“  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  proper  respect  due  to  the 
memory  of  one  that  was  as  kind  and  good  as 
was  he  ?”  e 

“  What  business  is  that  of  yours  ?”  exclaim¬ 
ed  James,  in  angry  tones.  “  I'll  thank  yon  to 
meddle  with  things  that  concern  you.” 

“  But  that  concerns  me,  for  your  uncle  was  my 
best  friend,  and  I — ” 

“  Shut  up  your  blab,  old  bald-head,  or  else  I'll 
clear  you  out  from  my  house  1  Do  you  suppose 
want  you  to  come  here  and  preach  to  me  1  By 
thb  powers  of  darkness,  your  presence  is  bad 
enough,  without  further  insolence.  And  now  if 
you  have  nothing  further  to  communicate  of  in¬ 
terest  to  me,  you  can  depart.  And  as  to  you,” 
the  young  merchant  continued,  turning  to  Wal¬ 
ter,  “  you  may  consider  yourself  fortunate  that 
1  now  give  you  an  opportunity  to  get  off  with  a 
whole  skin  !” 

Walter  Seaton  started  half  up  from  bis  chair, 
and  then  sank  back  again.  His  hands  worked 
nervously,  and  bis  face  was  very  pale ;  but  he 
did  not  speak.  »  He  had  too  much  sense  to  trust 
his  indignation  with  words. 

The  old  man  gazed  steadily  upon  Merton,  and 
his  lip  quivered.  * 

“  Come — are  you  going  V*  the  young  trader 
cried,  starting  up. 

“  0  James  1”  uttered  the  old  man,  arising  from 
his  chair,  “  how  sadly  are  toy  hopes  in  you  blast¬ 
ed.  I  knew  you  were  reckless  when  young,  but 
1  thought  not  that  you  could  be  so  utterly  heart¬ 
less,  now!” 

He  had  arisen  without  his  crutch,  and  he  stood 
proudly  erect !  His  keen  eye  flashed,  and  his 
broad  chest  was  expanded  full  and  bold.  All 
present  started  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen 
and  burst  at  their  feet.  They  knew  now  that 
Moses  Merton  stood  before  them  1  James  sank 
quivering  into  his  seat,  and  Adelia  sprang  to 
her  feet. 

“  Uncle,  uncle !”  she  cried,  in  rapturous  tones, 

“  0,  it  is  my  good  uncle  Moses— I  know  it  is. 
Not  dead — not  dead — but  come  back  to  see  us 
once  more.” 

“  Yes,  you  blessed  child,”  cried  the  old  man, 
catching  her  to  bis  bosom.  “  Yes,  my  own, 
sweet  Delia,  'tia  your  uncle  Moses.” 

James  Merton  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare  upon 
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THE  LAME  MAN’S  MESSAGE. 


the  old  man  for  some  moments,  and  at  length  he 
found  his  tongne. 

“  You  must  derive  a  vast  deal'of  pleasure  from 
such  deception/’  he  faintly  gasped,  holding  on 
upon  the  arms  of  his  chair,  as  though  for 
support. 

“  How  have  I  deceived  you,  James  ?”  re¬ 
turned  Moses  Merton,  calmly.  . 

“  You  have  lied  to  me.” 

“  You  speak  plainly,  but  not  truly,  ha  ve 
not  spoken  one  fals^word.” 

“Did  you  not  tell  me  my  uncle  was  dead  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  was  not  that  false  ?” 

“  No.  Your  uncle  Robert  died  in  my  house  a 
month  ago.  He  was  my  youngest  brother.” 

“But  you  told  me  my  uncle  Moses  was 
dead.” 

“  I  did  not.” 

“  You  did  !  And  you  said  he  made  his  will 
in  my  favor.” 

“  If  you  will  take  the  trouble,  James,  to  re¬ 
member  how  we  spoke  on  the  evening  when  I 
found  you  in  your(  store,  you  will  see  the  matter 
differently.  I  came  in  and  told  you  that  your 
uncle  was  dead.  You  recollect,  perhaps,  how 
you  received  the  intelligence.  I  told  you  the 
truth.  You  asked  me,  after  a  while,  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  your  uncle  Moses, 
and  I  told  you  yes.  I  told  you  that  he  had 
made  a  will,  and  that  it  was  in  your  favor.  In 
this  I  told  you  the  truth,  for  your  uncle  Moses 
has  made  a  will,  and  to  you  that  will  makes  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  vast  property.  And 
now  wherein  have  I  spoken  falsely  ?  Every 
word  I  have  told  you  is  literally  true.” 

“  But  you  deceived  me,”  gasped  the  tremb¬ 
ling  culprit.  “  You  deceived  me.” 

“How  did  I  deceive  you?  Ah,  my  guilty 
nephew,  I  will  tell  you,  but  before  I  do  so  I 
must  tell  you  one  other  thing.  Some  time  ago, 
after  I  wrote  to  you  that  I  was  very  ill,  and 
might  never  reach  the  home  of  my  youth  again, 
I  received  a  letter  stating  that  my  niece,  Ade- 
lia  Williams,  was  dead.  Then  it  was  that  I 
made  my  will,  and  left  everything  to  you.  But 
afterwards  I  not  only  learned  that  my  beloved 
niece  was  .living,  but  that  it  was  you  who  wrote 
the  letter  announcing  her  death !  What  say  you 
to  that  ?” 

“ False, false!”  gasped  James. 

“Ah,  but  I  know  that  you  did  write  the  let¬ 
ter.  When  I  heard  that  there  was  an  Adelia 
Williams  living  with  you,  which  I  learned  from 
a  merchant  that  was  out  our  way,  I  feared  the 
truth.  I  got  the  letter,  and  I  knew  that  the 
band  was  a  disguised  one,  and  1  detected  your 


|  chirography  in  a  moment.  Do  not  deny  k, 
James,  for  it  will  not  avail  you.  Do  not  add 
falsehood  to  your  already  accumulated  sins.” 

The  young  merchant  did  not  speak.  His  wife 
had  fainted,  and  Adelia  bad  gone  to  her  assist¬ 
ance,  but  the  husband  did  not  move  towards  her. 
He  was  utterly  confounded  and  stricken. 

“  Now,”  resumed  the  old  man,  “  I  will  tell 
yon  how  far  I  have  deceived  yon.  Six  months  ago 
poor  old  Varney  Bolster  died,  and  one  month 
ago  my  brother  Robert  died.  I  was  left  then 
without  a  friend  to  care  for  me  of  my  own,  and 
I  resolved  to  come  back  here.  I  had  learned  of 
your  treachery  in  the  writing  of  that  letter,  but  I 
bad  some  faint  hopes  that  there  might  be  some 
mistake — that  you  might  have  thought  her  dead, 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  knew  that  you 
were  quite  young  when  you  saw  me  last,  and  I 
believed  that  old  Varney’s  crutch  and  his  lame 
h g  with  it,  would  be  disguise  enough.  I  meant 
to  do  as  I  did,  and  I  did  it  thal  I  might  learn 
your  true  character  more  surely.  I  had  a  vast 
heap  of  wealth  to  dispose  of,  and  I  meant  to 
know  the  real  traits  of  the  one  who  should  in¬ 
herit  it.  I  have  found  one  who  is  not  only 
worthy  of  it  all,  hut  who  will  know  how  to 
use  every  blessing  that  Heaven  may  send  upon 
her.  Come,  Adelia,  my  task  is  finished..  Come, 
for  you  may  be  assured  you  will  not  be  wanted 
here -  Farewell,  James.  Perhaps,  some¬ 

time,  if  you  truly  repent,  and  are  in  need,  and 
will  come  humbly  to  me,  I  may  help  you.” 

And  as  the  old  man  thus  spoke,  he  picked  up 
his  crutch  and  placed  it  under  his  arm.  He 
needed  it  to  assist  him  in  his  walk  no  more. 
Adelia  took  his  hand  and  followed  him  out  fipm 
the  room,  Walter  Seaton  leading  the  way. 
James  Merton  did  not  look  up — he  dared  not. 
He  was  crushed — hurled  from  his  high  hopes  of 
worldly  glitter  and  show,  down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  woe  and  shame. 

We  have  but  a  word  more  to  tell.  James 
Merton  struggled  on,  and  was  too  proud  in  his 
shame  to  ever  ask  his  uncle  for  assistance ;  and 
perhaps  this  very  thing  kept  him  from  becoming 
bankrupt.  But  his  after  life  was  embittered  by 
the  memory  of  the  prize  he  had  lost,  and  the 
deep  soul-crime  he  had  done. 

Uncle  Moses  bought  a  splendid  home,  and 
thither  went  Adelia  and  Walter  as  its  keepers, 
and  with  them  the  old  man*  lived.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  his  niece  and  her  husband 
were  well  qualified  to  take  care  of  his  wealth, 
and  to  dispense  its  flowing  blessings  upon  all 
about  them,  and  to  them  he  left  it,  and  the  love 
in  which  they  are  now  held  by  all,  shows  plainly 
that  they  are  making  good  use  of  their  wealth. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

Who  would  be  oat  of  the  fashion— jet  who 
ea^  give  a  reason  for  most  of  the  fashions  he  or 
she  adopts  1  The  grand  desideratum  with  the 
framers  of  oar  “  lendings  ”  seems  generally  to 
be,  to  render  them  as  unfit  as  possible  for  the 
purposes  thej  should  fulfil.  One  will  hardlj 
dispate  that  the  real  object  of  a  bonnet  is  to  cov¬ 
er  the  head — bat  no  lady  will  deny  that  it  is  the 
height  of  mcuwais  ton  just  now  to  wear  a  bon¬ 
net  on  the  head.  They  are  now  graceful  decor¬ 
ations  to  the  back  of .  the  neck,  admirably  con¬ 
tributed,  in  rainy  weather,  to  collect  the  “  pelt¬ 
ing  of  the  pitiless  storm.”  With  such  an  article 
of  dress  at  one  extremity  and  a  pair  of  kid  slip¬ 
pers  at  the  other,  a  lady  is  certainly  well  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  rigors  of  our  northern  climate. 

Bat  it  mast  be  confessed  that  gentlemen  are 
equally  well  prepared  to  meet  /he  eccentric  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  winter.  The  male  Talma  stops  some 
inches  short  of  the  extremity  of  the  coat-flap, 
probably  to  show  the  quality  of  that  garment 
and  the  tenuity  of  the  legs  that  support  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  exquisite.  And  in  order  to  show  the 
logical  harmony  of  the  fashion,  we  have  sort  outs 
with  the  waists  gradually  creeping  to  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  skirts  emulating  the  “  street-sweepers  ” 
worn  by  the  ladies.  The  rage  for  pictorial  em¬ 
bellishment  has  invaded  pantaloonery.  Some 
exquisites  wear  pictured  umbrellas  upon  either 
leg :  others  rejoice  in  a  display  of  foliage,  with 
pumpkin  vines  twining  round  their  nether  limbs, 
and  decorating  their  waistband. 

We  saw  one  gentleman  the  other  day  with  his 
legs  full  of  window-sashes — another  perambulated 
finite  a  vintage.  It  may  be,  there  are  other  more 
■uagnifleent  combinations  of  nature  and  art,  but 
to  our  taste,  a  young  man  about  town,  with  his 
.•hirt  bosom  and  collar  covered  with  alternate 
trotting-horses  and  figurantes,  an  almost  tail¬ 
less  sack  with  enormous  hanging  sleeves,  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  paif  of  pantaloons,  and  boots  of  the 
uewest  fashion,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  spec- 
tecles  which  modern  civilization  can  present. 

How  enviously  must  those  little  gentlemen  in 
*k*bby  red  uniforms  who  reside  upon  the  stun- 
®ut  of  hand-organs,  eye  him  as  he  pluses !  But 
*bove  all,  what  fell  execution  must  that  gorgeous 
figure  do  on  the  hearts  of  the  piles  of  flounces 
pretty  bare  heads  that  sail  along  Washing- 
Street,  in  all  the  glory  of  fashion  1  Can 
them  be  those  who  forswear  the  worship  of  .the 
divinity,  and  roil  against  her  edicts  1 


THE  MORMON  TEMPLE. 

The  great  Mormon  temple  which  the  mor¬ 
mons  are  building  at  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  is 
described  as  being  a  wonderful  structure,  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  of  21,850  square  feet.  The  plot 
on  which  it  is  located  is  forty  rods  sqnare,  and 
contains  ten  acres  of  ground,  around  which  a 
lofty  wall  has  already  been  erected,  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  iron  railing  manufactured  by  the 
Mormons  themselves  at  their  iron  works  in  Iron 
county,  Utah  Territory.  The  temple  building 
will  have  a  length  of  fine  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  and  a  half  feet  east  and  west,  including 
towers,  of  which  there  are  three  at  the  east  end, 
and  three  at  the  west,  and  the  width  will  be  nine¬ 
ty-nine  feet.  The  northern  and  southern  walls 
are  eight  feet  thick.  The  towers  spoken  of 
above  are  cylindrical,  surmounted  by  octagon  tur¬ 
rets  and  pinnacles,  and  having  inside  spiral  stair¬ 
ways  leading  to  the  battlements.  Beside  these, 
there  are  four  other  towers  on  the  four  principal 
comers  qf  the  building,  square  in  form,  and  ter¬ 
minating  in  spires.  On  the  west  end  will  be 
placed  in  alto  relievo  the  great  Dipper  or  the 
Ursa1  Major.  As  regards  the  interior  arrange¬ 
ments,  there  will  be  in  the  basement  a  baptismal 
front,  fifty-seven  feet  long  by  thirty  five  wide,  and 
on  the  first  floor,  a  large  hall  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  by  eighty  wide,  while  on  the 
third  floor  will'be  another  of  the  same  size,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  other  rooms  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  Around  the  outside  of  the  building  will 
be  a  promenade  from  eleven  to  twenty-two  feet 
wide. 


Improving. — A  gentleman  writing  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  concerning  the  habits  of  the  people  of  that 
thrifty  State,  which  got  its  growth  before  most 
States  cot  their  first  teeth,  says :  “  Old  boots 
and  shoes,  and  old  clothes,  are  mended  now, 
and'  not  thrown  into  the  streets  less  than  half 
worn,  as  formerly.” 


Ministerial. — The  amount  paid  in  salaries 
to  the  Boston  clergy,  of  all  denominations,  is 
estimated  at  the  annual  sum  of  $240,000.  The 
Methodists  pay  the  smallest  salaries,  the  Unita¬ 
rians  the  largest. 


Worth  Remrmbbrimg. — Never  defer  that 
till  to-morrow  which  yon  can  do  to-day ;  never 
do  that  by  proxy,  which  yon  can  do  yonreeif. 
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FLOWERS  AND  PERFUMERY. 

Sofaie  idea  of  the  importance  of  perfumery  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  may  be  formed,  when  it 
is  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  perfumers  of 
6rasse,*in  France,  employs  annually  10,000  lbs. 
of  orange  blossoms,  60,000  lbs.  of  cassie  flow¬ 
ers,  54,000  lbs.  of  violet  flowers,  20,000  lbs.  of 
tuberoses,  16,000  lbs.  of  lilac  flowers,  besides 
rosemary,  mint,  lavender,  thyme,  lemon,  orange, 
and  other  odorous  plants,  in  like  proportion. 
Flowers  yield  perfumes  in  all  climates,  but  those 
growing  in  the  warmer  latitudes  ere,  it  seems, 
the  most  prolific  in  their  odor,  while  those  from 
the  colder  are  sweetest.  Though  many  of  the 
finest  perfumes  come  from  the  East  Indies,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  south  of  Europe  is 
the  only  real  garden  of  utility  to  the  perfumer. 
Grasse  and  Nice  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
art.  From  their  geographical  position,  the 
growers,  within  comparatively  short  distances, 
have  at  command  that  change  of  climate  most 
applicable  to  bring  to  perfedtion/the  plants  re¬ 
quired  for  his  trade. 

On  the  sea  coast  his  caeBie  grows  without  fear 
of  frost,  one  night  of  which  would  destroy  all 
the  plants  for  a  season ;  while  nearer  the  Alps, 
his  violets  are  found  sweeter  than  if  grown  in 
the  warmer  situation  where  the  orange  tree  and 
mignonette  bloom  to  perfection.  England,  how¬ 
ever,  can  claim  the  superiority  in  the  growth  of 
lavender  and  peppermint ;  the  essential  oils  ex¬ 
tracted  from  these  plants  grown  at  Mitcham,  in 
Surrey,  realize  eight  times  the  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  those  produced  in  France  or  elsewhere, 
and  are  fully  worth  the  difference  for  delicacy 
of  odor. 


Properties  op  Glass.— Glass,  in  ductility, 
ranks  next  to  gold.  Its  flexibility,  also,  is  so 
great,  that  when  hot,  it  can  be  drawn  out  like 
elastic  thread,  miles  in  length  in  a  moment,  and 
to  a  minuteness  equal  to  that  of  the  silkworm. 
It  is  so  elastic  that  it  can  be  blown  to  a  gauze¬ 
like  thinness,  so  as  easily  to  float  upon  the  air, 
and  a  globe  of  it,  hermetically  sealed,  if  dropped 
upon  a* polished  abvil,  will  recoil  two-thirds  the 
distance  of  its  fall,  and  remain  entire  until  the 
second  or  third  rebound. 


A  Hint. — Wear  your  learning,  like  your 
watch,  in  a  private  pocket,  and  don't  pull  it  out 
to  show  that  you  have  one ;  but  if  you  arc  asked 
what  o’clock  it  is,  tell  it. 


Often  wanted,  barely  pound.— Next  to 
a  policeman,  there  is  nothing  so  absent  as  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind. 


INTERESTING  RELICT. 

The  bullet  by  which  General  Joseph  Warren 
was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  in  1775,  is  still  pre¬ 
served.  It  is  an  ounce  ball,  and  was  exhibited 
by  Alexander  H.  Everett, *on  die  delivery  of  an 
oration  at  Charlestown,  June  17,  1836,  in  which 
he  exclaimed :  “  This  is  the  one,  feUow-citiaens, 
which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand !  The  cartridge- 
paper,  which  partly  covered  it,  is  stained,  as  yon 
see,  with  the  hero's  blood."  This  ball  is  now 
deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  United  States 
Historic-Genealogical  Society,  with  the  origir 
nal  affidavit  of  Rev.  William  Montague,  former¬ 
ly  pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  who  mads 
oath  that  he  obtained  the  ball  in  London,  of 
Arthur  Savage,  once  an  officer  of  the  customs  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  who  gave  Mr.  Montague  this 
account  of  the  ball :  “  On  the  morning  the  18th 
of  June,  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  or 
Breed's  Hill,  I,  with  a  number  of  other  royalists 
and  British  officers,  among  whom  was  General 
Burgoyne,  went  over  from  Boston  to  Charles¬ 
town  to  view  the  battle-field.  Among  the  fallen 
we  found  tho  body,  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  with 
whom  I  had  been  personally  acquainted.  When 
he  fell,  he  fell  across  a  rail.  This  ball  I  took 
from  his  body,  and  as  I  shall  never  visit  Boston 
again,  I  will  give  it  to  you  to  take  to  America, 
where  it  will  be  valuable  as  a  relict  of  you 
revolution." 


LONDON  THEATRES. 

There  are  twenty-five  saloons  and  theatres  for 
dramatic  representations  open  in  London,  from 
October  to  August  generally,  which  employ  to¬ 
gether  at  least  3000  persons  on  their  premises, 
withont  including  the  number  engaged  at  their 
own  houses  or  work  rooms,  in  the  various  arts 
of  decoration  and  costume  which  the  stage  re¬ 
quires.  The  audiences  nightly  resorting  to 
these  twenty-five  theatres,  amount  to  about  five 
thousand  on  the  average,  withont  reckoning  tho 
extraordinary  resort  to  them  at  the  seasons  of 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  during  the  first  ni 
of  a  successful  novelty. 

A  modern  Qrcesus' — The  late  Richard  Ben- 
yan  de  Beauvoir,  of  Esglefield  House,  Berks, 
England,  has  left,  it  is  said,  in  real  and  personal 
property,  upwards  of  thirty-seven  million^  of 
dollars. 

Benefaction. — Audubon's  Birds  of  America, 
a  complete  set,  has  been  presented  to  the  City 
Library  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city. 

Chemical  Test. — The  chemist  must  be  a 
funny  man,  for  he  has  a  retort  for  everything. 
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*  YOtflfG  ABtiEftTCA. 

If  we  personify  and  typify  Young  America, 
shall  we  depict  a  gentleman  of  eighteen  or  nine* 
teen,  with  pantaloons  of  many  colors,  a  bob- 
tailed  coat  with  banging  sleeves,  a  black  hat 
with  the  brim  turned  up  with  white  beaver, 
French  kids,  and  French  boots,  a  fuzz  like  the 
down  of  a  Callow  duck  upon  his  upper  lip,  be¬ 
neath  which  floods  of  mephitic  smoke  are  belch¬ 
ed  from  the  tube  of  a  cigar  1  Shall  we  paint 
him  pale  and  haggard,  from  late  hours  and  hot 
punch,  gazing  with  blood-shotten  but  Insolent 
eyes  upon  the  passer-by  ?  Shall  we  exhibit  him 
upon  the  Neck  or  the  Avenue,  braced  back  in  a 
Jenny  Lind  trotting- wagon,  with  a  tight  rein  on 
a  “  flyer,”  making  play  1  Shall  we  show  him 
quizzing  his  grandfather,  or  mimicking  the  “  pa¬ 
ternal  ”  behind  his  back  1  No,  thank  Heaven  ! 
this,  though  the  type  of  a  class  far  too  numerous 
in  our  cities,  is  not  Young  America. 

Young  America  is  cast  in  a  lighter  mould  than 
Old  America,  but  is  as  glorious  as  the  youthful 
Apollo,  full  of  beauty,  hope  and  Are.  Striding 
after  a  plough  upon  the  upland,  with  elastic  step 
and  cheerful  countenance — shouldering  the  rifle 
on  the  western  prairies — reining  the  steam  horse 
on  the  iron  roads,  unravelling  the  web  of  sci¬ 
ence  at  the  midnight  hour,  steering  the  wind¬ 
winged  ship  across  the  ocean,  dashing  the  rain¬ 
bow  tints  upon  tho  canvaf  s,  carving  life  oat  of  a 
pulseless  marble,  striking  at  intervals  the  tremb¬ 
ling  lyre,  thundering  in  the  forum,  pleading  at 
the  bar,  kneeling  at  the  shrine,  there  we  behold 
Young  America  in  his  various  occupations. 

It  is  an  age  of  intense  vitality — Young  Amer¬ 
ica  embarks  in  boundless  enterprise.  It  is  an 
age  of  speed — Young  America  spins  it  with  the 
fastest  The  conservative — we  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  intending  to  write  old  fogy — shakes 
his  head  at  this  bustle,  and  speed,  and  generous 
life.  He  has  not  yet  got  used  to  railroads ;  he 
don’t  see  how  an  individual  can  make  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  annum  honestly ;  clipper  ships 
of  two  thousand  tons,  that  go  from  Liverpool  to 
Boston  in  fourteen  days,  can’t  be  safe.  He  can't 
possibly  realize  California.  To  him  it  is  a  fa¬ 
bled  land,  like  the  realm  of  the  Grand  Moxo, 
that  figures  so  largely  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
time ;  then  the  boys,  men  and  women  of  to-day 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be ;  the  world  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  etc.  Tell  him  that  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  longer  than  it  used  to  be,  that 
diseases  formerly  fatal  are  now  within  the 
control  of  men  of  science,  and  if  we  are  a  slight¬ 
er  race,  we  are  suited  to  the  times,  and  built  to 
“run  with  the  machine,”  the  old  gentleman 
shakes  his  head  incredulously.  Pqace  to  the  old 


fogy!  It  will  be  so  with  bmrselvea.  The  glory, 
the  greatness,  the  atfftvity,  the  enterprise,  the 
beauty  diet  surround  ns  in  our  prime  will  ever 
be  to  us  the  acme  of  human  attainment.  Wa 
cannot  forever  be  swept  along  by  the  tide.  .  The 
time  will  come  when  ^ie  will  step  ashore  upon 
the  bank,  and  let  the  yoeeger  voyagers  pass  on* 
Contenting  -ourselves  with  criticising  their  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  sail,  and  framing  old  fogyiam 
into  moral  maxims. 


THE  CHOLERA. 

•  It  is  estimated  that  since  the  year  1817  the 
cholera  has  swept  off  fifty  millions  of  the  world’s 
inhabitants.  It  has  done  its  direful  work  every¬ 
where  i  on  the  borders  of  the  White  Sea,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Himmalabs,  and  on  the  sands  of 
Arabia.  In  1810  h  passed  in  silence  and  safety 
by  p  city  which  stood  upon  the  plain,,  where 
its  ravages  were  expected,  but  clambered  up 
a  rugged  rock  to  invade  the  citadel  of  Jara- 
gurth,  in  India,  which  is  built  upon  an  isolated 
rod:,  at  a  height  of  one  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain.  It  did  not  panse  for  the  military  cordons 
of  the  czar.  It  burst  through  the  troop  of  sixty 
thousand  men  by  which  Prussia  thought  to  re¬ 
sist  its  progress ;  nor  did  it  heed  the  triple  cor¬ 
dons  of 'Austria,  but  descended  into  the  streets 
of  Vienna,  and  destroyed  more  of  the  nobility 
and  people  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety  than  it  had  at  any  other  place. 

Vanilla  Cream  and  Tough  Goose. — G. 
G.  Fosterj^pbo  is  sketching  “.Philadelphia  by 
Gaslight, 'Mil  the  Sunday*  Mercury  of  that  city, 
thus  describes  a  young  couple  be  saw  in  Par¬ 
kinson's  saloon :  “  Yonder  in  the  corner  is  a 
young  man  with  his  sweetheart— there  is  no 
mistaking  the  relationship— every  gesture  and 
every  whispered  tone  reveals  it.  They  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  delicious  vanilla  cream  of  iove^-the 
tough  goose  and  pickles  of  every-day  life  will 
come  by-and-by  " 


Quicksilvtek — The  production  of  quicksil¬ 
ver  in  California  is  getting  to  be  a  large  business. 
Great  quantities  ape  shipped  to  South  America 
and  China. 


British  Finances. — The  total  income  of 
the  British  Government  daring  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  January,  1852,  was  £58,962,512.  The 
expenditures  amounted  to  £55,769,252. 


Jews  in  the  United  States.— According 
to  the  synagogue  rolls,  there  are  more  than 
120,000  Jews  in  the  United  States. 


1W  EDITOR'S 

Tim  MA«mwj.M  unn. 

That  fine  chant  of  liberty,  the  Marseilles  Hymn, 
has  been  suppressed  in  France,  and  the  man  who 
dares  to  utter  its  spirit-stirring  notes,  is  thrown 
into  prison,  before  he  has  time  to  finish  a  stave. 
The  air  substituted  and  patronized  by  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon,  is  PartatU  pour  la  Syru,  composed  by 
his  mother,  Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  and 
well  known  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  version  of  the 
accompanying  words,  commencing: 

“  It  was  Buooii,  the  young  and  brave, 

Was  bound  tot  Paleedna.” 

This  air  the  band  of  the  French  regiment  of 
Guides,  now  giving  concerts  in  England,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wives  and  widows  of  British  sol¬ 
diers,  lately  played  at  Sydenham  Palace.  The 
audience  were  delighted,  but  they  clamored  very 
naturally  for  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  Thereupon 
the  French  Illustrated  Journal  comments  as 
follows : 

“A  correspondent  writes  that  the  crowd  of 
spectators  called  for  the  Marseilles  Hymn.  We 
fancy  that  oar  friend,  who  does  not  understand 
English  very  well,  thought  he  heard  this  dread¬ 
ful  chant  called  for.  The  visitors  of  Sydenham 
Palace  could  not  have  committed  this  impro¬ 
priety;  they  must  have  known  that  the  band  of 
the  Guides  has  no  more  to  stndy  the  Marseilles 
than  *  Long  live  Henry  the  Fifth !'  Each  period 
has  its  music.” 

The  time  was  when  no  band  that  could  and 
did  not  play  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  would  have 
been  suffered  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  French 
regiment.  But  now  for  the  sublime^tes  of  the 
war-hymn,  they  must  -dole  the  humarum  strain 
of  Queen  Hortense’s  air  that  jost  suits  a  barrel 
organ.  Heinrich  Heine  said  he  came  to  France 
to  drink  champagne  and  hear  the  Marseilles  sung. 
Tempora  mutantwr — the  vintage  has  failed  and 
the  Marseilles  is  pronounced  shocking  1” 

4  f 

Poor  Frllow. — The  editor  of  a  country 
newspaper  thus  takes  leave  of  his  readers  :  “  The 
sheriff  is  waiting  for  ns  in  the  next  room,  so  we 
have  no  time  to  be  pathetic.  Major  Nab'em  says 
we  are  wanted,  and  must  go.  Delinquent  sub¬ 
scribers,  yon  have  much  to  answer  for.  Heaven 
may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can.” 


Singular  Insurance. — Six  majestic  elm 
trees,  in  front  of  a  dwelling  in  Marlborough- 
Massachusetts,  have  been  insured  by  their  own, 
ers,  in  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  against 
loss  by  lightning  or  fire. 


A  Revenue  Cutter. — A  householder  who 
runs  away  without  paying  his  taxes. 


TABU. 

EFFECT  OF  FEAR. 

Boacket,  a  French  author  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  states  that  the  physicians  at  Montpelier, 
which  was  then  a  great  school  of  medicine,  had 
every  year  two  criminals,  the  one  living  and  die 
other  dead,  delivered  to  them  for  dissection. 
He  relates  that  upon  one  occasion  they  tried 
what  effect  the  mere  expectation  of  death  would 
have  upon  a  subject  in  perfect  health,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  this  experiment  thoy  told  the  gentleman 
(for  such  was  his  rank)  wtyo  was  placed  at  their 
discretion,  that  as  the  easiest  mode  of  taking 
away  his  life,  they  would  employ  the  means 
which  Seneca  had  chosen  for  himself,  and  would 
therefore  open  his  veins  in  warm  water.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  covered  his  face,  pinched  his  foci 
without  lancing  them,  and  set  them  in  a  foot¬ 
bath,  and  spoke  to  each  other  as  if  they  saw  that 
the  blood  was  flowing  freely,  and  life  departing 
with  it.  The  man  remained  motionless ;  and 
when,  after  a  while,  they  uncovered  his  face, 
they  fonnd  him  dead. 

'  CUPID  OUT  WEST. 

The  young  god  of  love,  in  his  old  age,  seems 
to  be  getting  reckless  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
he  flings  his  fatal  shafts.  In  Somerset,  Ohio,  a 
short  time  since,  two  girls  were  so  captivated 
with  the  war-whoop  and  dances  of  a  band  of  In¬ 
dians  who  were  exhibiting  in  that  town,  that 
they  eloped  with  two  of  them,  and  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Putnam,  when  they  were  over 
taken  by  their  angry  mother,  a  widow  lady,  who 
called  on  the  police  to  rescue  her  daughters  from 
their  newly  chosen  husbands.  Finding  all  hm 
efforts  of  no  avail,  she  at  length  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  a  third  dusky  warrior,  and  join¬ 
ing  her  fortunes  to  his  for  better  or  worse,  ac¬ 
companied  her  daughters  on  their  western  tour ! 

Presentiment. — The  present  emperor  of  the 
French,  when  in  this  country,  remarked,  it  is 
said,  to  a  gentleman  at  West  Point,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  “  My  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tion,  at  no  very  distant  date,  will  be  at  the  head 
of  the  French  nation.  I  am  very  sorry  for  it ; 
bnt  who  can  control  his  destiny  ?  Fate  deride* 
these  matters,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to 
obey  her  dictates  1” 

Financial. — The  total  expenditures  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  for  the  present  financial  year,  are 
estimated  at  $4,056,741.  The  largest  item  Is 
for  schools  and  school-houses,  viz.,  $437,200. 

Hogs  versus  8hbbp. — The  number  of  begs 
in  the  United  States  is  said  to  exceed  that  of 
sheep  by  nearly  ten  millions. 
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foreign  JfltoteUang. 

In  the  principal  streets  of  Paris  the  greater 
number  of  the  shops  are 'now  closed  on  8unday. 

The  name  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
who  has  just  been  inaugurated  into  that  vener¬ 
able  office.  Is  Morn. 

The  Free  Masons  in  England  hare  just  com¬ 
pleted  an  asylnra  for  the  accommodation  of  aged 
members  of  their  fraternity  or  their  widows. 

The  London' Times  correspondent  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  is  understood  to  be  a  Mr.  Russell,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  and  his  salary  is  XI 600  a  year. 

A  new  bridge  is  proposed  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Thames,  m  London,  at  a  cost  of  between 
£200,000  and  £220,000. 

The  production  of  wine,  in  the  wine  districts 
of  Europe,  in  former  yean,  has  been  as  high  as 
2,159,000.000  of  gallons. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  Eng¬ 
land,  have  expended,  in  the  last  nine  years,  fifty- 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  pounds, 
yearly,  in  parliamentary  and  law  expenses. 

The  English  government  appear  to  be  medita¬ 
ting  an  attack  upon  Crons  tad  t  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible.  Their  preparations  are  for¬ 
midable,  and  should  nothing  occur  to  stop  the  - 
war,  we  may  expect  warm  work  in  the  Baltic. 

The  English  government  has  lately  contract¬ 
ed  with  a  London  manufacturer  for  35,000,000 
cartridges  and  52,000  bombshells.  It  will  take 
a  year  to  complete  the  contract,  though  five  hun¬ 
dred  hands  are  employed. 

The  consumption  of  wine  of  all  descriptions 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing.  Id  the  year  1800,  it  averaged  one  gallon 
to  every  two  inhabitants ;  and  m  1853,  it  was 
one  gallon  to  every  four  inhabitants. 

In  1847,  a  certain  Count  Leopold  Ferri,  died 
at  Padua,  leaving  a  library  entirely  composed  of 
works  written  by  women,  in  various  languages. 
This  library  ’  amounted  to  more  than  32,000 
volumes. 

The  emperor  of  France  has  ordered  a  con¬ 
scription  or  160,000  men,  and  the  British  army 
is  recruiting  at  the  rate  of  1000  a  week.  The 
armies  of  all  the  nations  of  Germany,  great  and 
•mall,  are  on  a  war  footing,  and  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  at  an  hoar’s  warning. 

The  official  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  made  up  to  the  10th  October, 
gives  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  both  de¬ 
partments  at  £13,579,196,  which,  as  compared 
with  the  returns  of  the  previous  week,  shows  an 
increase  of  £154,769. 

The  English  papers  are  commending  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  young  English  lady,  who  is  organizing 
a  corps  of  nurses  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
wounded  in  the  Crimea.  They  pay  her  benevo¬ 
lence  some  very  high  compliments,  and  speak  of 
her  acts  as  deserving  almost  of  an  apotheosis. 

The  church  edifice  in  which  the  pilgrims  wor¬ 
shipped  when  at  Leyden,  Holland,  from  1609  to 
1620,  is  still  standing,  the  eld  stone-p^ved  floor, 
the  oaken  pews  and  pulpit,  and  the  eounding- 
beard,  remaining  as  when  Robinson  and  hit 
followers  were  there. 


At  the  Russian  restaurants,  the  favorite  dish 
is  an  oily  cake,  made  of  fish,  with  a  small  pot  of 
green  oil  to  wash  it  down. 

Iron  ore,  of  good  quality,  and  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  is  found  in  the  colony  of  Liberia,  in 
Africa. 

A  German  writer  observes,  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  thieves  in  England,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  offer  a  reward  for  their  discovery. 

A  yonng  lady  in  Paris  lately  made  her  fortieth 
ascent  in  a  balloon,  and  landing  in  the  country 
the  rustics  maltreated  her  as  a  witch. 

It  is  estimated  that  32,000  persons  have  left 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch  in  Ireland  within 
the  past  six  and  a  half  yean,  and  joined  the 
Protestant  Chnrch. 

A  sheaf  of  wheat  was  recently  suspended  from 
the  altar  of  the  church  in  the  little  village  of 
Epingham,  England,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Thanksgiving  for  the  bountiful  harvest. 

A  magnificent  free  library  edifice,  containing 
about  200,000  volumes,  has  been  built  of  good 
stone,  in  the  Italian  style,  and  is  now  open  near 
thl  Pantheon,  Paris. 

M*me  Taglioni  is  the  owner  of  no  fewer  than 
four  princely  palaces  in  Venice,  besides  a  beauti- 
fol  villa  on  Lake  Como,  where  she  lives  a  few 
months  of  the  year  in  grand  style.  Shcf  has 
danced  to  some  purpose. 

The  most  fhshionable  street  garment  worn  by 
gentlemen  in  Paris,  is  a  cloak  with  sleeves,  clos¬ 
ed  in  front  by  two  rows  of  buttons.  The  sleeves 
are  very  wide,  and  the  garment  of  middling 
length. 

William  Walker,  of  London,  has  bequeathed 
£1000  to  the  poor  of  his  native  city,  Perth,  the 
income  to  be  expended  in  blankets,  coals,  and 
,oatmeal  in  the  month  of  November  in  each  year, 
forever. 

A  patent  for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  taken  ont  in  England,  and  a 
company  formed  for  the  erection  of  extensive 
works,  capable  of  turning  ont  17,000  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes  per  day.  If  this  he  so,  alas  for 
Lynn ! 

A  Parisian  letter  writer  states  that  Madame 
George  Sands  is  about  to  change  her  name,  and 
to  assume  that  of  Jean  Paisin,  her  intention 
being  to  establish  a  weekly  agricultural,  literary 
and  artistic  journal,  under  the  above  fanciful 
pseudonyms,  ' 

The  cabmen  of  Glasgow,  about  550  in  num¬ 
ber,  under  the  influence  of  city  missionaries,  it 
is  stated,  rested  on  Sunday,  Nov.  19th,  and  an¬ 
nounced  their  purpose  to  do  so  in  future.  The 
measure  caused  much  indignation  among  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  and  much  satisfaction,  we 
presume,  to  another  portion. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  a  miner  foil  into  the 
shaft  of  the  Penandrea  mine,  in  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  all  the  exertions  to  recover  the  body 
were  unavailing.  8hortly  after  the  shaft  was 
dosed  up  and  the  miners  stopped  working.  In 
April  last  the  shaft  was  re-opened  by  another 
company,  and  a  few  weeks  since  the  remains  of 
the  missing  miner  were  discovered.  An  inquest 
was  held  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acd- 
dental  d<*%tl2ed  by(^ 
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Htiorb  of  ti)e  Qftmea. 

There  were  190,000,000  pounds  of  tobefco 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  1853. 

There  were  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1853. 

In  Indiana,  firemen  are  exempt  from  taxation 
on  $500  worth  of  property. 

The  eye  of  the  butterfly  consists  of  17,000 
lenses,  each  as  perfect  as  the  human  eye. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  one  church  for 
erery  646  of  the  population. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Masons  in  California 
has  passed  a  resolution  refusing  masonic  honors 
to  any  brother  who  dies  in  a  duel. 

The  total  coinage  of  the  United  States  Mint 
in  Philadelphia,  from  January  1st  to  September 
30th,  amounted  to  $43,079,121. 

The  arinual  report  from  theU.  S.  Land  Office, 
says  that  the  large  immigration  for  the  past 
rear,  has  enlarged  the  land  sales  to  the  sum  of 
$6,000,000. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  there  are  seven  hundred 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  of 
which  number  only  eighty- three  were  attending 
school  on  the  1st  of  November. 

The  richest  man  in  Providence  is  Thomas  P. 
Ives.  He  is  put  down  at  $1,825,700,  and  is 
taxed  $10,223  26.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  about 
three  millions. 

A  Yankee  at  Panama  sought  shelter  at  the 
American  Consul’s  from  the  earthquake ;  he 
thought  even  the  earthquake  would  respect  our 
flag. 

Billiards  were  invented  by  Henriqne  Devigne, 
a  French  artist,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,, 
about  the  year  1571,  and  at  once  came  to  be  a  , 
most  fashionable  and  captivating  game. 

The  expenses  of  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
Melbourne  arc  said  to  be  wholly  paid  from  licen¬ 
ses  to  public  houses,  and  the  fines  of  drunkards, 
granted  and  imposed  by  the  police  court 

Five  ocean  steamers  have  been  lost  during  the 
past  year,  the  melancholy  list  being  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — The  City  of  Glasgow,  tips  Franklin,  the 
Humboldt,  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Arctic. 

Nebraska  covers  an  area  of  341,425  square 
miles — equal  to  over  219,000,000  of  acres  of 
land.  Kansas  has  an  area  of  126,283  square 
miles,  which  is  equal  to  over  80,000,000  acres  of 
land.  ; 

The  present  number  of  invalids  in  the  new 
milirary  asylum,  near  Washington,  is  about 
ftrtyfive;  and  when  all  the  intended  buildings 
are  completed,  the  establishment  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  two  hundred.  Colonel  Payne,  of  the 
United  States  army,  has  been  elected  governor 
of  this  institution. 

A  ferry-boat  is  about  to  be  constructed  by  Mr. 

B.  K.  Buckelew,  of  San  Francisco,  which  is  to 
be  propelled  by  rotary  engines,  supplied  with 
condensed  air,  at  a  high  pressure.  The  con¬ 
densed  air  for  propulsion  is  to  be  stored  up  in 
large  reservoirs  at  each  end  of  the  furry  and,  is 
to  be  supplied  to  the  engines,  like  steam. 


The  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  has  a  cloak 
that  cost  a  million  dollars. 

Mankind  may  be  divided  into  those  who  work 
and  those  who  live  on  them. 

Lola  Montez  intends  passing  the  winter  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Mormons  have  been  ordered  to  leave 
San  Francisco  by  the  1st  of  May  next. 

Vatel,  the  cook,  committed  suicide  because  be 
had  miscalculated  the  supply  for  a  dinner. 

There  is  a  talk  of  tunnelling  the  Ohio  River — 
cost,  $1,200,000. 

They  are  substituting  acorn-water  for  wine  in 
France-— a  nice  drink ! 

Miss  Logan)  the  actress,  has  entered  a 
to  320  acres  of  land  in  Missouri. 

A  gentleman  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  got  a 
gig  that  belonged  to  W.  Shakspeare. 

A  new  post-office  is  about  .to  be  erected  in 
New  York,  at  an  angle  of  the  Park. 

Very  few  g^ods  were  imported  from  the 
continent  daring  the  past  autumn. 

Bituminous  coal  costs  in  England  $2  00  per 
ton,  freightage  about  $2  00  a  ton  to  this  country. 

Judgment  is  the  throne  of  prudence,  and  si¬ 
lence  is  its  sanctuary. 

England  contains  53,000  square  mike  and 
New  York  56,000. 

Anthracite  coal  is  to  be  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain. 

The  new  Mormon  templeat  Salt  Lake  will  be 
160  feet  by  99. 

Bev.  George  Fletcher,  an  Englishman,  100 
years  old,  still  preaches. 

The  city  government  of  New  York  occupies 
250  rooms  for  its  accommodation. 

The  Crimea  is  abont  the  size  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Population,  300,000. 

The  population  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  but 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  likens  the  enterprise 
of  oar  business  men  to  a  lightning  express,  With 
a  ten  foot  driving  wheel,  rushing  to  destruction. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  has  received  and  ao- 
cepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  oration  before 
the  town  authorities  of  Dorchester,  his  native 
place,  on  the  4th  of  July  next. 

The  Mormons  are  abont  to  establish  their 
churches  and  colonies  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union.  All  their  peculiar  customs,  of 
course,  will  go  with  themf 
Coal  is  becoming  exceedingly  scarce,  both  in 
Cincinnati  and  Lonierille.  At  the  latter  point 
the  price  has  been  advanced  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel.  / 

The  amount  of  copper  shipped  from  the  Lake 
Superior  mines  during  the  five  and  a  half  months 
ending  October  14,  was  2,007,696  tons,  of  which 
upwards  of  three  fourths  came  from  the  Minne- 
sota  mine. 

The  editor  of  a  Western  paper  thus  introduces 
some  verses :  “  The  poem  published  this  week, 
was  composed  by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has 
lain  in  the  grave  many  years  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.’*  :>y  vj OvjQ  Lv 
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The  forgetting  of  a  wrong  is  a  mild  revenge. 

The  best  things,  when  corrupted,  become  the 
worst. 

A  vindictive  temper  is  not  only  uneasy  to  oth¬ 
ers,  bat  to  them  that  have  it. 

It  is  better  to  prevent  a  quarrel  beforehand, 
than  to  revenge  it  afterwards. 

Other  vices  chooso  to  be  in  the  dark,  but  pride 
loves  always  to  be  seen  in  the  light. 

Passion  has  its  foundation  in  natare ;  virtue  is 
acquired  by  the  improvement  of  oar  reason. 

Ambition  to  rule  is  more  vehement  than  mal¬ 
ice  to  revenge. 

We  fancy  we  hate  flattery,  when  all  that  we 
hate  is  the  awkwardness  of  the  flatterer. 

The  foundation  of  political  happiness  is  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  man. 

To  do  evil  for  evil,  is  human  corruption ;  to 
do  good  for  good,  is  evil  retribution;  but  to  do 
good  for  evil,  is  Christian  perfection. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed 
from  inexperience  of  the  world  and  ignorance  of 
mankind. 

Though  an  action  be  ever  so  glorious  in  itself, 
it  ought  not  to  pass  for  great,  if  it  be  not  the 
effect  of  wisdom  and  good  design. 

The  true  way  to  advance  another's  virtue,  is 
to  follow  it ;  £nd  the  best  way  to  cry  down 
another’s  vice,  is  to  decline  it. 

The  gifts  of  the  mind  are  able  to  cover  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  body ;  bht  the  perfections  of  the  body 
cannot  hide  the  impet factions  of  the  mind. 

The  apprehension  of  evil  is  many  times  worse 
than  the  evil  itself ;  and  the  ills  a  man  fears  he 
shall  suffer,  he  suffers  in  the  very  fear  of  them. 

The  tallest  trees  are  most  in  the  power  of  the 
winds,  and  so  are  ambitions  men  in  the  power 
of  the  blasts  of  fortune.  Great  marks  are  soon¬ 
est  hit. 

It  is  as  disagreeable  for  a  prodigal  to  keep  an 
account  of  his  expenses,  as  it  is  for  a  sinner  to 
examine  his  conscience ;  the  deeper  they  search, 
the  worse  they  find  themselves. 

Think  before  vou  speak,  and  consider  before 
you  promise.  Take  time  to  deliberate  and  ad¬ 
vise  ;  but  lose  no  time  in  executing  your  reso¬ 
lutions.  ’ 

The  worst  passions  frequently  border  upon 
the  best  or  better ;  the  dark  upon  the  bright ;  as 
the  most  frightfal  ^precipices  often  overlook  the 
most  beautiful  scenery. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  not  to  make  mis¬ 
takes  in  the  use  of  strong  measures ;  and  firm¬ 
ness  is  then  only  a  virtue  when  it  accompanies 
the  most  perfect  wisdom. 

Good  breeding  is  the  art  of  showing  men  by 
external  signs  the  internal  regard  which  we  have 
for  them,  k  arises  from  good  sense,  improved 
by  conversing  with  good  company. 

Affectation  in  any  part  of  our  carriage,  is 
lighting  up  a  candle  to  our  defects,  and  never 
fails  to  make  us  be  taken  notice  of,  either  as 
Wanting  sense  or  wanting  sincerity. 


He  who  serveth  none  but  himself,  is  a  slave  to 
a  fool. 

He  that  hinders  not  a  mischief  when  it  is  in 
his  power,  is  guilty  of  it. 

The  desire  of  knowing  secrets  is  naturally  ac¬ 
companied  with  another  desire  of  telling  them. 

1  By  suffering  we  may  avoid  sinning ;  but  by 
sinning  we  cannot  avoid  suffering. 

Honor,  like  the  shadow,  follows  those  who 
flee  from  it,  but  flies  from  those  who  pursue. 

We  are  not  to  too  nicely  scrutinize  motives,  as 
long  as  action  is  irreproachable. 

Genius  nnexerted  is  no  more  genius  than  a 
bushel  of  acorns  is  a  forest  of  oaks  !  , 

He  who  will  take  no  advice,  but  be  always  bis  • 
own  counsellor,  shall  be  sure  to  have  a  fool  for 
his  client. 

Correction  does  much,  but  encouragement 
does  more.  Encouragement  after  censure  is  as 
the  6nn  after  a  shower. 

Laws  should  be  so  framed,  that  the  public 
would  find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  keep  them 
than  to  disobey  them. 

Implicit  faith  proves  imbecility ;  yet  improb¬ 
able  relations  should  be  skeptically  received,  not 
positively  denied. 

Men  can  hardly  be  more  mistaken  than  to  think 
of  gaining  the  esteem  of  others,  by  yielding  to 
their  wishes  contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  duty. 

Death  has  consigned  many  a  man  to  fame, 
whom  longer  life  would  have  consigned  to  in¬ 
famy. 

There  is  an  odious  spirit  in  many  persons, 
who  are  better  pleased  to  detect  a  fault,  than  to 
command  a  virtue. 

A  warm  heart  requires  a  cool  head,  courage 
without  conduct  is  like  fancy  without  judgment; 
all  sail,  and  no  ballast.  *  ' 

No  manwas  ever  cast  down  with  the  injuries 
of  fortune,  unless  he  previously  suffered  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  her  favors. 

As  fortitude  suffers  not  the  mind  to  be  defected 
with  evil,  so  temperance  suffers  it  not  to  be 
drawn  from  honesty  by  allurements. 

Precipitation  ruins  the  best  laid  designs; 
whereas  patience  ripens  the  hiost  difficult,  and 
renders  the  execution  of  them  easy. 

Avarice  and  ambition  are  the  two  elements 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  crimes. 
Ambition  is  boundless,  and  avarice  insatiable. 

In  ill  fortunes  and  extremes,  a  great  mind 
will  never  want  matter  to  work  upon.  There  is 
no  condition  bat  what  fits  well  upon  a  wise  man. 

It  is  said  that  covetousness  must  be  a  miser¬ 
able  vice,  to  weary  a  man  in  procuring  riches 
and  not  suffer  him  to  enjoy  them  when  they  are 
gotten.  J 

Experience  acts  upon  some  individuals  like 
heat  upon  certain  bodies  in  nature,  rendcriog 
some  fluid,  and  others  solid.  So  does  the  exp£ 
rience  of  life  soften  or  harden  the  human  heart. 

Boasting  seldom  or  never  accompanies  a  sense 
of  real  power.  When  men  feel  that  they  can 
express  themselves  by  deeds,  they  do  not  often 
care  to  do  so  by  words. 
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The  man  who  ran  up  a  column  of  figures, 
tumbled  down  and  was  hart  very  badly. 

A  lieutenant’s  widow  writes  to  complain  that 
her  heart  is  left  tenantless  ! 

A  breeder  of  Shanghais  says  that  one  of  these 
fowls  wheft  eating  corn,  takes  one  peck  at  a  time. 

Mrs.  Partington  wishes  to  know  if  Ole  Bull 
plays  on  one  of  his  own  horns ! 

Before  you  commit  suicide  take  a  cold  bath. 
What  people  term  despair  is  generally  dirt 

As  a  proof  of  the  hardness  of  the  times,  there 
is  a  man  in  Ohio  who  kills  only  half  a  pig  at  a 
time. 

What' 8  in  a  name  f — “  Tunis  Love  Snook  " 
has  been  appointed  by  Lord  Elgin,  Notary  Pub¬ 
lic  in  Upper  Canada. 

“  Buck,  what  is  the  name  of  your  lead  horse  ?" 
“  He  name  Xerxes,  sar."  “And  what  do  you 
call  the  one  behind  him  ?"  “Arter  Xerxes,  ear." 

The  celebrated  “  Doesticks,"  describing  a  New 
York  boarding-house,  says  you  can  always  tell 
when  they  get  a  new  hired  girl,  by  the  color  of 
the  hairs  in  the  biscuit. 

Never  set  yourself  up  for  a  musician,  just  be¬ 
cause  you  have  got  drams  in  your  ears ;  nor 
believe  yourself  a  school-teacher,  merely  because 
you  have  a  pupil  in  your  eye. 

A  young  lady  in  Albany  was  lately  married  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Tongue.  Isn’t  she  tongue-tied  ?  We 
hope  she  may  be  happy,  and  hold  her  tongue 
many  a  long  year. 

The  Worcester  Palladium  observes,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inflated  prices  of  real  estate,  that  it 
is  rumored  that  some  of  the  speculators  in  real 
estate  in  that  city  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
sell  land  by  the  pound. 

A  barber  in  Vermont  is  reported  to  have  thrfee 
razors  of  extraordinary  power.  The  first  is  so 
sharp  that  it  goes  alone ;  the  second  has  to  be 
held  back,  and  the  third  cuts  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  before  the  edge !  Sharp  shavers,  those. 

“  Mike,  can  you  account  for  the  extraordinary 
curve  in  this  horse's  back?"  “ Sure,  an'  I  can, 
sir.  Before  the  baste  was  your  property,  she 
was  backed  agin  an  Irioh  horse  that  bate  her 
hollow,  and  she  niver  got  straight  since." 

A  country  squire  introduced  bis  baboon,  in 
clerical  habits,  to  say  grace.  A  clergyman,  who 
was  present,  immediately  left  the  table,  and 
asked  ten  thousand  pardons  for  not  remember¬ 
ing  that  his  lordship's  nearest  relation  was  in 
orders. 

A  man  says,  the  first  thing  that  tamed  his 
attention  to  matrimony,  was  the  neat  and  skilful 
manner  in  which  a  pretty  girl  handled  a  broom. 
He  may  see  the  time  when  the  manner  in  which 
the  broom  is  handled  will  not  afford  him  so 
much  sati&faction. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  anchored  in 
the  river  Thames  after  the  peace,  attracted  great 
numbers  to  see  the  stripes.  A  British  amdier 
bailed,  in  a  contemptuous  tone,  “from  whence 
came  ye,  brother  Jonathan?"  The  boatswain 
>rted,  “  straight  Lorn  Bunker* t  Hill." 


If  a  man  builds  a  corn-crib,  does  that  give  him 
a  right  to  crib  corn  ? 

The  epicure  who  finished  his  dinner  with  the 
“  desert*'  of  Sahara,  found  it  rather  dry  eating. 

Simon  seated  beside  his  sweetheart,  fishing— 
“  Sally,  I  wish  I  was  a  fish  and  you  was  bait 
Lordee,  how  I'd  bite  1" 

The  Boston  Bee  says :  “A  man  can  get  along 
without  advertising;  so  can  a  wagon  withont 
greasing,  but  it  goes  right  hard." 

“  I  wonder  what  makes  my  eyes  so  weak  1” 
said  a  loafer  to  a  gentleman.  “  Why,  they  art 
in  a  weak  place,"  replied  the  latter. 

Ladies  of  a  certain  age  may  perhaps  envy  the 
Emperor  of  China  one  of  his  luxuries— his  birth¬ 
day  is  celebrated  but  once  in  ten  yean. 

A  sawyer,  after  sawing  with  a  very  dull  saw , 
exclaimed,  “  Of  all  the  saws  I  ever  saw  saw,  I 
never  saw  a  saw  saw,  as  that  saw  saws.” 

.Why  should  a  pedler  of  old  clothes  be  the 
most  moral  of  men  ?  Because  he  is  continually 
parting  with  his  bad  “  habits." 

“  My  dinner  don't  agree  with  me,"  said  a  man 
to  his  wife,  after  an  extraordinary  hearty  meal. 
“  I  don't  blame  It,  my  dear ;  I  saw  you  Jowisf 
it  so  hard." 

A  young  lady  declared  in  our  hearing  the  oth¬ 
er  day,  that  she  wonld  marry  no  one  who  could 
not  keep  her  a  carriage  and  horses.  We  presume 
her  favorite  air  is  “  Wait  for  the  Wagon. 

Sulphur  is  so  scarce  in  Russia  that  it  is  Mid 
the  Czar  is  ready  to  contract  with  another  cele¬ 
brated  prince,  whose  dominions  abound  in  that 
commodity. 

The  unfortunate  youth  who  was  drowned  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  “  flood  of  tender  recollections," 
was  slowly  recovering,  but  yesterday  he  fell  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  was  fatally 
injured. 

“  What  makes  the  milk  so  warm  ?"  said  Betty 
to  the  milkman,  when  he  brought  his  pail  to  the 
door  one  morning.  “Please,  mum,  the  pump- 
handle’s  broke,  and  missus  took  the  water  from 
the  biler." 

Fallacy  of  an  old  axiom — to  say,  “  as  different 
as  chalk  is  from  cheese.”  When  we  consider 
that  cheese  is  made  from  milk,  and  milk  is  made 
from  chalk,  there  is  not  such  a  great  different 
after  aUv 

The  famous  saying  of  Will  Shakspeare,  that 
“  there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends."  » 
exemplified  in  the  employment  of  some  toon- 
sand  pretty  girls  at  Milford,  m  making  gentle¬ 
men's  gaiter  boots. 

Analysis  of  a  Fop. — He  is  one-tbird  collar, 
one-sixth  patent  leather,  one -sixtu  walking-stick, 
and  the  rest  kid -gloves  and  hair.  As  to  his  re¬ 
mote  ancestry  there  is  some  doubt,  but  it  is  oo* 
pretty  well  settled  that  he  is  the  son  of  *  tailo* 1 
goose. 

The  principal  of  an  academy,  in  his  advertise¬ 
ment,  mentioned  his  female  assistant,  and  t be 
“  reputation  for  teaching  which  she  bbars w* 
the  printer— careless  fellow — left  out  the  which* 
so  the  advertisement  went  forth,  eommendmg 
the  lady's  “  reputation  for  teaching  she  bears. 
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LOUISE  AND  BERTRAND:  OR,  LOVE  AND  RELIGION. 

BY  MBS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULB. 


Low  and  sweet  was  the  mnsic  of  the  Loire  as 
it  wound  its  silvery  way  through  the  sunny  vales 
of  France,  kissing  the  banks  of  the  many  vine- 
clad  hills  that  shadowed  its  waves,  and  picturing 
them  in  such  vivid  colors  that  it  were  hard  to 
tell  which  were  the  fairest,  the  leaves  and  fruit 
which  rustled  in  the  golden  air,  or  their  reflec¬ 
tions  s  vaying  to  and  fro  to  the  lullaby  of  mer¬ 
maid’s  song.  Many  lovely  spots  did  that  river 
glide  softly  by  as  it  chanted  so  low  and  sweet, 
and  many  an  ear  was  bent  to  hear  its  familiar 
tones,  and  many  a  heart;  as  they  stole  throagh 
the  balmy  air  in  tuneful  echoes,  was  proud  of  its 
native  streain.  But  no  lovelier  spot'did  it  touch 
with  its  crystal  waters,  than  the  spacious  and 
fragrant  gardens  of  the  old  Count  Altieux.  No 
ears  were  bent  oftener  to  listen  to  its  murmuring 
music  than  those  of  his  young  and  lovelg  daugh¬ 
ter  Louise,  and  no  knight  of  all  fair  France  was 
pronder  of  its  rolling  waters  than  was  she  of  her 
native,  her  beauteous  Loire. 

She  had  a  favorite  seat  under  an  arching  tree, 
dose  to  the  river’s  bank,  and  hither  she  came, 
whether  merry  or  sad,  twice  a  day ;  when  the 
sun  was  first  flinging  its  golden  rays  over  the 
mountain  tops,  when  the  birds  were  warbling 
their  native  hymns,  and  the  flowers  lifting  np  thrir 
dewy  eyes,  and  when  the  purple  and  crimson 
floods  of  sunset  light  were  haloing  with  glory 
the  western  sky,  when  the  vesper  notes  floated 
from  the  old  gray  chapel,  and  bads  and  blossoms 
folded  their  fragrant  leaves  and  drooped  in  their 
beautiful  sleep.  If  merry,  she  fancied  the  stream 
13 


laughed  with  her,  while  its  rolling  tides  wonld 
seem  to  blend  in  the  sweetest  of  chorus  notes 
with  her  ringing  laugh  and  happy  song.  If  sad, 
it  seemed  to  her  like  a  stream  of  tears,  and  its 
voice  wonld  come  to  her  then  with  a  dirge-like 
wail,  and  monmfnl,  bat  solemn,  as  come  the 
voices  of  the  departed  to  the  sad  heart  at  the 
twilight  hour.  But  whether  it  sang  or  wept 
with  her,  dear,  very  dear,  was  it  to  the  young 
heart  of  Louise,  for  with  it  were  linked  her  ear¬ 
liest,  her  dearest  memories.  HPw  many  hours 
of  childish  joy  had  she  and  the  little  brother  who 
slept  under  that  tiny  green  mound  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  enjoyed  together  upon  its  flowery  banks  1 
How  many  pleasant  walks  and  talks  had  she 
known  there  with  her  father  and  mother,  after 
the  voice  of  little  Philip  was  hashed  !  And  in 
later  times  how  often  had  her  maiden  heart 
throbbed  with  almost  delirious  ecstacy  on  the 
brink  of  those  flashing  waves,  as  her  ear  drank 
in  the  music  of  a  lover’s  voice  and  her  cheeks 
became  rosier  nnder  the  soft  touch  of  his  rich 
lips  1  Ah  yes !  Within  a  year  that  river  had 
become  a  still  more  hallowed  spot  in  her  mem¬ 
ory,  for  beside  it,  her  betrothal  vows  had  been 
whimpered, — beside  it,  the  golden  ring  had  been 
slipped  upon  her  finger, — beside  it,  the  first  kiss 
of  love  had  been  received  and  given ! 

Low  and  sweet  was  the  mnsic  of  the  beautiftil 
Loire  as  Lonise  bent  her  fleet  footsteps  to  its 
brink  one  sunny  eve  in  June,— low,  it  seemed  te 
her  as  was  the  star  of  hope  in  her  heart’s  hori- 
son,  and  sweet  as  the  memories  that  clustered 
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about  that  favorite  seat,  on  which  she  sank  so 
quickly.  Very  pale  was  her  fair  brow,  while 
the  dark  lines  under  the  golden  lashes,  which 
drooped  so  pitifully  over  her  swollen  eyes, 
seemed  to  speak  of  an  agony  too  deep  for  words. 
Her  pallid  lips  quivered  with  sobs,  her  heart  beat 
convulsively,  and  her  small  white  hands  were 
now  wrung  in  the  mute  language  of  grief,  and 
then  were  folded  as  in  passive  despair  on  her 
throbbing  )>osom. 

For  a  long  while  she  sat  there  in  deep  silence. 
But  at  length,  lifting  her  head  and  dashing  the 
heavy  drops  from,  her  eyelids,  she  gazed  sadly 
around  her,  and  then  in  a  voice  of  touching  pa¬ 
thos,  exclaimed :  “  My  last  evening  here  1  O, 
can  it  be  ?  Must  I  leave  my  sunny  France,  my 
singing  river,  my  laughing  flowers,  my  shadow¬ 
ing  trees,  my  birdling  pets,  my  beautiful  home, 
my  brother's  grave — all,  all !  X),  my  Heavenly 
Father,  be  near  me  now,  for  I  am  weak  indeed." 
And  then  she  bent  her  knees  and  communed  in 
silence  with  the  God  of  the  Huguenots,  praying 
for  strength  in  their  hour  of  need  so  close  at 
hand,  and  for  resolution  to  go  through  all  that 
would  await  them  in  their  perilous  flight  from 
their  native  land  to  that  wilderness  over  the 
ocean,  where  only  then  could  they  hope  for  that 
freedom  of  soul  which  they  prized  so  dearly. 

She  was  very  calm  when  she  arose  and  seemed 
transformed  by  her  earnest  prayer  from  a  shrink¬ 
ing  maiden  to  a  fearless  martyr,  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  brave  tempest  and  wave,  to  give  up  life’s 
holiest  memories  and  its  dearest  «hopes.  “  I 
would  it  were  over,"  murmured  she, — “this 
parting  scene,  fqr  it  will  rack  me  as  never  did 
priest  his  victim,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  that 
within  my  soul  that  will  carry  me  through.  But 
Bertrand,  beloved  of  my  heart,  how  can  I  crush 
your  hopes  so  sadly  and  so  suddenly — ” 

“  Bertrand  is  here,"  whispered  a  manly  voice 
in  her  ear.  “  Didst  call  him,  love  ?  Mcthought 
I  heard  my  name  softly  spoken  as  I  leaped  the 
thicket.  But  how  is  this,  Louise  1  In  tears  and 
so  sad  too.  What  means  it,  love  V *  And  he 
drew  the  maiden’s  head  close  to  his  heart  and 
showered  her  damp,  whiterface  with  kisses. 

“  You  have  not  heard,  then  V ’  said  she,  when 
at  length  she  found  her  lips. 

“Heard!  What,  Louise?  Speak  quickly, 
love.  You  scare  me  with  your  pale,  sad  looks." 

Then  the  maiden  lifted  her  head  and  gazed 
earnestly  into  her  lover’s  face,  seeming  the  while 
to  struggle  hard  for  the  mastery  of  her  emotions. 
At  length  she  spoke :  “  Methinks  a  Catholic  so 
devout  as  is  your  father,  Bertrand,  yould  ere 
now  have  called  upon  you  to  rejoice  in  your 
king’s  mandate." 


“What  mandate,  Louise?  What  edict  can 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  our  blessed  monarch,  have 
spoken,  that  can  have  caused  such  terror  in  a 
maiden’s  heart  ?  I  cannot  even  guess.  I  have 
been  closeted  in  closest  study  with  Father 
Anselm  all  day  long,  and  know  nothing  of  what 
you  intimate.  What  is  it  ?" 

“  You  do  not  know,  then,  that  the  king  has 
unjustly  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes — that  death 
or  banishment  is  the  cruel  sentence  denounced 
upon  the  heads  of  all  those  Protestants  in  France 
who  do  not  renounce  their  faith." 

Passionately  did  the  young  man  clasp  her  to 
his  breast,  as  he  gathered  in  the  terriflc  import 
of  her  words,  and  until  the  moon  rose  high  in 
the  heavens  did  he  hold  her  there,  striving  with 
the  wildest  entreaties  of  love  to  induce  her  to 
tarry  in  her  native  clime,  to  become  his  bride  at 
once,  and  as  the  wife  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Catholic,  while  in  her  heart  she  might  be  true  to  , 
her  religion,  enjoy  the  freedom  and  beauty  of 
life  in  the  lovely  home  (of  her  youth. 

But  in  vain  did  he  expostulate  and  plead. 
Hushing  the  yearnings  of  her  heart  as  it  craved 
to  lie  forever  in  the  bosom  of  its  love,  to  have 
forever  its  home  amid  the  haunted  scenes  about 
her,  the  maiden  firmly,  but  sadly  too,  made 
known  to  her  lover  her  determination  to  be  true 
to  her  convictions  then  and  ever,  to  leave  her 
sunny  France,  her  youthful  lover,  all  the  hopes 
and  memories  which  till  that  day  she  had  so 
fondly  cherished,  and  go  foith  with  her  beloved 
ones,  over  the  sea,  to  the  western  wilds. 

“  With  the  morrow’s  sunset  I  shall  see  the 
white  sails  of  the  exile’s  vessel — with  the  next 
sunrise  I  shall  bid  my  native  coast  a  long,  yes, 
an  eternal,  and  O,  how  sad — farewell.  It  only 
remains,  Bertrand,  that  we  nerve  ourselves  to 
part.  This  ring,"  and  she  slipped  the  golden 
circlet  from  her  quivering  finger j  “this  ring 
which  once  I  hoped  to  have  worn  when  my  pulse 
was  still,  ¥  must  now  give  back ;  and  may  she 
who  wears  it  after  me,  never  know  the  anguish 
that  is  crushing  now  my  dearest  hopes." 

“Hear  me,  hear  me,  my  own  Louise!"  and 
Bertrand  sank  on  his  knees  before  her.  “  Re¬ 
ligion  may  forbid  that  we  should  ever  wed,  but 
it  cannot  forbid  our  holy  love,  our  love  that  has 
grown  up  with  our  young  lives,  that  has  sancti¬ 
fied  the  past  and  made  heavenly  the  future !  No, 
Louise and  he  drew  the  ring  again  npon  her 
finger.  “  No  other  bride  shall  wear  it,  and  not 
until  another  has  sought  and  won  your  ha£d, 
shall  it  be  taken  thence." 

And  then  they  parted, 

Parted  In  alienee,  parted  in  tears, 
n  the  banks  of  their  native  river.” 
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Sad,  almost  ready  to  break,  seemed  to  Louise 
her  heart,  as  she  slowly  retraced  her  path  to  the 
castled  home  which  had  nurtured  her  ancestors 
for  so  many  a  generation  back.  Tet  that  privi¬ 
lege,  so  inestimable  to  those  who  mourn,  of 
weeping  till  her  sobs  became  a  lullaby  to  slum¬ 
ber,  was  then  denied  her,  and  forcing  herself  to 
wear  an  aspect  of  cheerfulness,  she  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  night  in  assisting  her  parents  to 
complete  their  hasty  preparations  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  flight.  Much  and  valuable  property  had 
to  be  sacrificed,  but  bravely  was  it  done,  for  the 
compensation  was  life,  and  liberty  to  worship  as 
the  heart  thought  best,  and  could  they  only  have 
been  certain  of  a  cottage  home  in  that  western 
world,  freed  from  the  perils  of  the  wilderness, 
they  would  have  parted  with  less  regret  than 
they  did  from  old  and  cherished  objects. 

The  sun  was  just  touching  the  old  turrets  with 
its  first  golden  beam,  as  the  exiled  ones  stepped 
into  the  light  craft  that  was  to  carry  them  for  the 
last  time  ovet  the  waters  of  the  Loire.  Fain 
would  they  have  lingered  awhile  on  its  hallowed^ 
banks,  and  taken  a  long  last  look  of  the  spot  so 
dear,  but  the  words  of  the  fatal  edict  seemed 
ringing  in  their  ears,  now  like  the  funeral  notes 
of  a  beautiful  hope,  and  again  witlf  the  ominous 
shriek  of  the  carrion  bird,  impatient  to  see  the 
last  drop  of  life  blood  ooze  from  the  veins  of  his 
prey  ;  and  clinging  wildly  to  each  other,  father, 
mother  and  daughter  secreted  themselves  in  the 
tiny  cabin  and  gave  orders  to  the  waiting  crew 
to  set  their  sails. 

As  Louise  had  told  her  lover,  with  the  sunset 
their  tearful  gaze  rested  on  the  vessel  that  was 
to  bear  them  over  the  deep.  They  were  urged 
to  embark  at  once,  though  it  would  not  weigh 
anchor  till  sunrise,  hut  their  hearts  plead  too 
powerfully  to  be  resisted,  for  one  more  night  on 
the  soil  of  their  loved  native  land,  and  crouched 
together  under  a  rude  tent,  framed  hastily  from 
canvass  lent  them  by  their  crew,  who  were  old 
retainers  of  the  count,  for  the  last  time  they  per¬ 
formed  religious  services  in  France.  The  boat¬ 
men,  though  each  devoutly  pressed  a  rosary  to 
his  lips  each  time  he  knelt,  were  so  impressed 
with  the'solemnity  of  the  scene,  that  great  tears 
rolled  down  their  sunburnt  faces  and  their  rough 
hearts  were  filled  with  tenderness.  Seating  him¬ 
self  dose  to  the  opening  of  the  tent,  into  which 
streamed  the  crimson  light  of  the  departing  day, 
the  count  read  passage  after  passage  from  the 
holy  volume,  trad  that  earnest,  impassioned  tone 
haunted  the  ears  of  his  rude  listeners  for  years. 
Then  the  trio  joined  their  voices  in  one  of  those 
grand  old  hymns,  which  have  been  pealing  ever 
since  through  the  aisles  of  the  sanctuary,  like  | 


music-tones  from  a  heavenly  harp.  And  then, 
on  their  bent  knees,  they  offered  up  their  last 
evening  prayer  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  it 
was  a  prayer  worthy  their  Protestant  hearts,  for 
not  only  did  they  commit  themselves  to  the  hand 
of  the  Omnipotent,  but  beseech  him  to  pour  his 
blessing  not  only  on  their  brother  and  fister  ref¬ 
ugees,  but  on  their  most  cruel  oppressors.  “  All, 
all,  Father/*  cried  the  trembling  voice  of  the 
count ;  “  all  would  we  number  in  our  prayer ; 
and  now  do  with  us  as  thou  seest  fit.** 

It  was  a  tearful  time  on  the  quay  the  next 
morning,  as  friends  and  neighbors  parted  so 
sadly  and  so  suddenly,  for  religion  does  not  al¬ 
ways  set  at  defiance  the  outgusbings  of  the  heart, 
and  many  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  of  that  wide 
realm  were  bound  together  by  ties  it  was  hard 
indeed  to  sever ;  and  of  all  that  gathered  there  to 
see  that  vessel  of  exiled  ones  set  sail,  not  one, 
though  proud  of  his  allegiance  to  his  king,  but 
rejoiced  that  they  had  been  enabled  to  flee  his 
vengeance,  and  not  one  wa9  there  but  gave  his 
blessing  to  the  parting  friend. 

Louise  had  crossed  the  plank  at  an  early  hour 
and  sought  a  place  where,  unnoticed  by  the 
throng,  she  could  gaze  till  distance  forbade  it 
longer,  on  the  beautiful  shores.  She  heard  the 
last  orders  given,  with  a  burst  of  tears  so  violent 
as  to  blind  her  eyesight,  and  almost  fainting,  was 
sinking  on  her  knees,  when  she  felt  herself 
all  at  once  clasped  to  a  heart  whose  tbrobbings 
were  like  household  words,  and  heard  herself 
called  by  tSe  most  endearing  names.  “  Once 
more,  once  more ;  I  must  caress  thee  once  more ; 
my  heart  would  not  be  satisfied ;  there,  there,  a 
long,  but  not  a  last  farewell,  Louise  !**  were  the 
broken  sentences  which  a  voice  of  familiar  sweet¬ 
ness  passionately  breathed  into  her  ears,  and 
then  feeling,  rather  than  seeing,  that  something 
was  hung  about  her  neck  and  cast  into  her  lap, 
she  heard  her  name  whispered  once  more,  pressed 
once  again  a  lover’s  lips,  and  then  drooped  into 
unconsciousness,  from  which  she  did  not  revive 
till  even  the  last  dim  outline  of  her  native  land 
was  lost. 

Many  hours  after  she  had  recovered,  as  she 
lay  tossing  in  her  narrow  berth,  she  chanced  as 
she  once  pressed  convulsively  her  heart,  to  feel 
her  fingers  rest  on  something  strange  to  her 
touch.  She  drew  it  forth  from  the  folds  of  her 
disordered  robe  and  with  ecstacy  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  it  was  a  golden  locket,  with  the  pic 
tured  face  of  Bertrand  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
braid  from  his  dark  locks  on  the  other,  and  the 
chain  which  held  it  she  recognize^  at  once  as 
one  which  for  years  he  had  worn  about  his  neck. 
It  was  a  parting  gift  to  be  highly  prised,  and 
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like  a  talisman  of  hope  it  came  to  her  weary 
heart.  And  while  yet  lost  in  communion  with 
it,  her  mother  approached  with  a  fresh  and  fra¬ 
grant  cluster  of  .blossoms,  which  she  had  fonnd 
she  said  by  her  side  when  they  raised  her  up. 
Their  odor  gave  now  life  to  Louise,  and  when 
on  the  morrow,  as  unwittingly  she  brokb  the 
silken  cord  that  bound  them,  and  found  coiled 
around  each  slender  stem  a  brief  but  fervent 
word  of  hope  and  faith  from  the  hand  that  had 
gathered  them  for  her,  from  spots  that  were  as 
Mcccas  in  her  memory,  her  heart  grew  strong, 
and  there  beamed  upon  her  inward  sight  a  vision 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  had  come  to  her  so 
often  in  her  favorite  seat  beside  the  Loire. 

Well  for  them  all  was  it  too,  that  Louise  had 
those  hopes  and  that  faith  to  cheer  her,  and  keep 
well  and  strong  her  heart,  for  much  need  had 
she  of  health  and  trust  on  that  long  and  tedious 
voyage.  Her  mother  sickened  in  a  few  days 
after  they  set  sail,  and  did  not  raise  her  languid 
head  till  she  had  rested  many  a  day  on  the  shores 
of  their  new,  wild  home.  Her  father,  too,  while 
watching  by  an  humble  friend  who  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  them,  willing  to  go  even 
as  a  servant  rather  than  lose  “  the  right  to  wor¬ 
ship  God,”  contracted  a  disease  that  threatened 
speedy  death.  And  between  the  two,  so  dearly 
loved,  so  highly  prized,  the  slender  girl  for  many 
a  day  and  night  divided  her  anxious  watches, 
relieved  at  length,  but  not  until  almost  in  sight 
of  land,  by  the  recovery  of  the  one.  , 

It  was  early  in  autumn  that  the  exiles  landed, 
but  instead  of  the  gorgeous  views  that  usually 
greet  the  eye  at  that  season,  they  beheld  only 
naked  woods  and  bare  fields,  through  the  first 
of  which  the  winds  went  rattling  and  clashing, 
and  over  the  latter  ran  with  a  low,  sobbing 
sound,  that  seemed  th$  dirge  of  the  beautiful. 
Many  and  tedious  trials  did  they  endure  through 
that  long,  cold  and  tedious  winter  that  inter¬ 
vened  between  their  arrival  and  the  blooming  of 
flowers  and  the  song  of  birds  ;  and  thoughts  of 
their  sunny  France,  with  its  genial  skies  and 
mellow  air,  would  oftentimes  rush  over  them  so 
vividly  that  they  wpuld  weep  away  long  hours 
with  a  homesick  memory.  And  for  the  first  two 
years  of  their  residence  in  their  New  England 
home,  though  when  spring,  summer  and  the 
golden  autumn-time  opened  their  rich  and  varied 
charms  to  them,  they  came  to  f  el  that  the  beau- 
tifal  was  not  all  left  over  the  sea,  they  yet  en¬ 
dured  hardships  and  perils  of  the  most  grievous 
kind.  Twice  had  the  humble  cabin  which  they 
bad  reared  over  their  heads  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  but  that  they  always  kept  buried 
those  treasures  which  they  could  not  secrete 


about  them,  they  would  have  had  poverty  of  the 
sternest  kind  a^ded  to  their  troubles. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year  they  were  in¬ 
duced  to  remove  from  their  first  settlement  to 
one  more  numerous  in  population  and  older  in 
years,  and  turned  their  steps  towards  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut. 
As  that  glorious  old  river  burst  upon  their  sight 
one  sunny  mom  in  June,  an  exclamation  of  de¬ 
light  broke  from  each  lip,  and  they  resolved  one 
and  all  that  it  should  be  the  Loire  of  their  hearts. 
A  tract  of  land  bordering  upon  its  banks  was 
immediately  purchased,  and  each  set  to  work  to 
make  the  home  which  they  had  decided  should  be 
there  erected,  as  nearly  like  the  castled  one  they 
had  lefr  behind  as  possible. 

The  architecture  of  the  building  that  soon 
arose,  resembled  closely  one  wing  of  their  former 
spacious  mansion,  and  that  one  too  in  which 
they  usually  dwelt,  and  though,  instead  of  the 
massive  stones  of  which  that  was  built,  this  was 
only  of  timber,  yet  by  painting  it  the  same  gray 
hue  of  that  and  teaching  the  wild  vines  to  clam¬ 
ber  over  its  walls,  and  leaving  the  old  forest 
trees  which  for  years  had  stood  upon  the  place, 
to  grow  about  it  in  their  own  wild  grandeur,  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  giving  an  ancient  look  to 
their  home  in  almost  the  first  year  of  its  erection. 
The  garden,  too,  was  a  miniature  one  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  grounds  that  h&d  surrounded  their  castle, 
and  frequently  would  the  invalid  mother,  as  she 
walked  through  its  pleasant  alleys,  come  upon 
some  little  nook,  some  arbor  or  some  flower  bed, 
so  like  to  those  she  had  left  behind,  that  the 
present  would  seem  a  dream,  and  for  a  while 
she  would  fancy  herself  back  again  over  the 
waves.  These  were  all  the  plannings  of  Louise, 
and  after  a  couple  of  years  had  elapsed  in  their 
pleasant  valley  home,  she  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  content  to  stay  there,  so  like  had  they 
made  it  to  their  olden  one,  but  for  the  anxious 
thought  of  Bertrand.  She  had  made  herself  a 
seat  on  the  banks  of  the  river  under  one  of  those 
grand  old  elms,  that  for  a  century  had  cast  its 
shadows  there,  and  hither  she  would  withdraw 
and  dream  to  the  music  of  the  waves  that  glided 
by,  and  as  it  sang  a  low,  sweet  hymn,  or  went 
rushing  on  in  stormy  and  discordant  peals,  so 
beamed  or  glimmered  her  maiden  hopes. 

In  vain  did  many  of  the  gifted  and  the  good 
about  her  seek  to  win  the  young  French  girl's 
love.  She  ever  turned  from  them  yrith  so  sad  a 
face  that  in  their  hearts  they  sorrowed  more  for 
her  than  for  themselves,  and  were  grieved  that 
they  should  have  innocently  touched  a  sore  and 
crimson  wound.  And  when  her  parents  besought 
her  often  to  give  her  hsnd  away,  that  when  they 
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came  to  die  they  might  mot  have  to  fear  for  her, 
left  lonely  in  a  foreign  land,  she  would  only 
mswer :  “  While  Lam  true  to  what  I  feel  is 
right,  that  God,  who  bore  ns  over  the  sea,  and 
has  guarded  us  here,  will  be  my  friend.  I  shall 
never  be  alone/' 

And  thus  five  yean  passed  on,  and  the  love 
which  Louise  had  cherished  towards  Bertrand 
when  she  felt  for  the  last  time  the  pressure  of 
his  lips,  was  warm  as  ever,  though  never  had  she 
heard  whether  he  was  still  alive,  or  had* long 
since  been  Juried.  One  evening,  and  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  that  one  which  had  seen  her  for 
the  last  time  lave  her  brow  with  the  silvery  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Loire,  Louise  sought  her  favorite  seat 
beside  the  gleaming  waves  of  the  Connecticut. 
It  was  a  beautiful  season  of  the  year,  the  fresh¬ 
ness  and  glory  of  early  summer  time  being  all 
about  her.  And  it  was  a  beautiful  hour,  the  sun 
just  sinking  out  of  sight  and  leaving  the  whole 
western  sky  flooded  with  gold  and  crimson 
light,  the  shifting  shadows  of  the  hale  old  trees 
and  of  the  purple  hills  mirrored  in  the  murmur¬ 
ing  waters,  the  soft  zephyrs  singing  through  the 
tall  grass  of  the  luxuriant  meadows,  which  rose 
and  fell  like  the  green  breasted  ripples  of  some 
fairy  sea,  the  whole  air  fragrant  with  the  breath 
of  flowers,  and  musical  with  vesper  hymns  of 
birds  and  waves,  and  the  glory  and  gladness  of 
creation  visible  everywhere,  from  the  sweet- 
scented  turf  to  the  arching  sky. 

As  Lonise  traversed  that  alley  of  the  garden 
that  led  to  her  musing  spot,  her  whole  soul  was 
filled  with  ecstacy  as  she  drank  in  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  her  spirits  rose  with  the  excite¬ 
ment,  and  like  a  gay  young  French  girl,  when 
her  heart  is  free  from  care,  she  went  dancing 
along  with  a  step  as  light  as  a  bird's,  and  with  a 
carol  on  her  lips  almost  as  sweet  as  that  which 
gushed  from  the  little  yellow-throated  warblers 
'that  flitted  above  her  head.  And  when  she  nes¬ 
tled  on  the  mess-fringed  seat  under  the  drooping 
boughs  of  the  old  elm  tree,  instead  of  the  sad 
thoughts  which  she  had  meant  to  commune  with, 
she  was  conscious  of  an  exhilaration  of  spirits, 
which  forbade ^11  but  beautiful  memories.  As 
she  sat  and  watched  die  brilliant  glow  fade  from 
the  horizon,  sweet  dreams  stole  over  her.  She 
saw  the  vine-clad  hills  of  her  old  ancestral  home ; 
the  silvery  waters  of  her  native  river,  the  tiny 
waves  of  the  little  rills  that  flowed  through  their 
wide  fields,  thegushingsof  their  crystal  fountains, 
the  old  gr^y  chapel  from  whose  turret  the  matin 
and  vesper  bells  were  wont  to  peal  so  solemnly, 
and  the  lofty  and  moss-clad  walls  of  the  antique 
castle,  in  the  shelter  of  which  for  eighteen  years 
|  she  had  known  so  glad  a  life.  She  heard,  too, 


[  the  voices  of  the  blithe  young  lads  and  maidens 
as  they  flitted  over  tl^e  Loire  in  their  tiny  crafts, 

|  and  the  shouts  and  laughs  of  merry  childhood  as 
it  capered  on  the  green  before  the  lodge.  The 
beautiful  of  the  past  came  back,  as  it  sometimes, 
but  0,  how  rarely,  will,  without  one  shadow  on 
its  shining  front,  and  Louise  sat  there,  so  rapt, 
in  the  delicious  dream,  that  unconsciously  she 
listened  for  her  lover's  step  and  the  low,  tremu¬ 
lous  snatch  of  song  with  which  be  was  wont  to 
herald  his  leap  through  the  thicket. 

Suddenly,  while  the  maiden  sat  there,  so  lost 
to  all  abont  her  that  one  might  have  fancied  her 
a  vestal  communing  with  her  God,  there  stole 
upon  her  ear  a  single  strain  of  music,  seeming 
.to  her  almost  like  the  breath  of  the  wind-harp, 
and  yet  floating  as  it  were  on  the  foam  of  a  crest¬ 
ed  wave.  Eagerly,  almost  wildly,  she  listened 
for  another,  then  bowed  her  head  and  fancied  it 
was  but  the  vibration  of  thought  upon  her  soul. 
But  ere  long  a  second  and  a  third  strain  thrills 
the  soft  evening  air,  and  she  feels  it  is  no  illusion 
of  he#  dream,  and  at  the  same  moment  recog¬ 
nizes  it  as  one  which  Bertrand,  when  for  sportive 
pastime  he  personated  the  retained  troubadour, 
always  sung  under  her  lattice.  But  whence 
came  it  now  %  Buoyed  it  up  from  the  crystal 
water,  or  did  a  spirit  bear  it  on  its  wings  % 

Bushing  closer  to  the  river's  brink,  she  called 
out :  “  Bertrand,  Bertrand,  Louise  is  thine,  thine  ^ 
only.  Bear  hack  the  message,  favoring  breeze." 
Bat  as  the  last  word  trembled  on  her  now  pale 
lips,  a  light  shallop  darted  from  behind  a  little 
fairy  isle,  and  the  single  oarsman,  as  though  life 
was  at  stake,  rowed  towards  the  shore.  “  It  is 
he ;  it  is  Bertrand !"  cried  Louise ;  and  sank  upon 
the  mossy  seat,  white  as  the  lily  that  was  fas¬ 
tened  in  her  hair. 

Yes,  it  was  Bertrand — Bertrand  come  to  seek 
his  cherished  one,  after  five  long,  lonely  years  of 
absence.  It  were  in  vain  to  picture  the  rapture 
of  the  hour.  Such  meetings,  like  angels'  visits 
to  the  earth,  have  a  sacredness  about  them  that 
forbids  description. 

A  few  words  will  tell  the  story.  When  he 
turned  from  the  pale  face  of  Louise  upon  the 
deck  of  the  exiles'  vessel,  it  was  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  follow  her  as  soon  as  his  coming  of 
age  would  place  sufficient  property  in  his  hands 
to  render  them  comfortable  in  the  western  world. 
Bat  ere  that  time  arrived  he  was  commanded  by 
his  father  to  wed  the  daughter  of  a  friend  and 
neighbor,  one  whose  estates  joined  theirs,  and 
the  union  of  which  would  make  him  lord  of  a 
princely  heritage.  But  with  his  whole  heart  be 
scorned  the  offer  of  t*he  proud  lady’s  hand,  and 
declared  that  while  Louise  was  living,  lands,  nor 
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gold,  nor  titles,  should  betray  his  troth.  The 
•Id  lords,  who  had  projected  the  marriage,  were 
wroth  indeed,  but  they  had  so  for  outlived  their 
manliness  that  they  thought  his  words  only  the 
enthusiastic  ones  of  youth,  and  believed  a  little 
wholesome  discipline  would  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  This  discipline  consisted  in  confining 
him  for  months  in  one  of  the  turrets  of  his 
father's  castle  and  forbidding  any  to  have  access 
to  him.  And  when  this  failed,  they  obtained  a 
decree  from  their  king  that  he  should  marry  and 
at  once. 

Until  then,  Louis  had  not  hadamoreallegiant 
subject  in  his  realm  than  the  young  Bertrand, 
despite  the  consciousness  that  troubled  him 
often,  that  his  majesty  was  unwise  and  unjust  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Huguenots.  But  the  tie  that 
bound  him  to  the  throne  was  severed  then. 
Kings  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  the  heart,  he 
told  his  father,  and  they  should  not  to  his.  And 
gathering  together  what  he  could  of  his  own 
property,  he  resolved  to  depart  at  once  for  a 
home  beyond  the  sea.  But  the  emissaffcs  of 
royalty  were  all  about  him,  and  ere  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  his  father's  castle  and  the  blue  At¬ 
lantic  was  traversed,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  a  gloomy  dungeon,  from  which  the  old 
lord's  gold  rescued  him,  only  on  his  majesty's 
condition  that  he  himself  should  be  his  jailor. 
And  for  three  years,  until  the  stem  father  was 
stretched  upon  his  dying  bed,  was  the  son  im¬ 
mured  in  a  room  so  lofty,  that  none  but  an  eagle 
could  have  sealed  the  distance  between  the  grated 
window  and  the  turf.  But  the  kindly  hands  of 
death  unsealed  the  fountain  of  love  in  the  old 
man's  heart,  and  the  tove  which  he  had  borne 
the  mother  of  his  boy,  when  in  her  girlish  beauty 
she  became  his  bride,  and  the  sorrow  he  had  felt 
when  after  one  little  year  of  bliss  he  saw  her  pale 
and  still,  with  a  cypress  wreath  upon  her  brow, 
came  over  him  fresh  as  a  violet's  breath,  when 
the  snow  has  thawed.  •He  commanded,  in  tones 
so  authoritative  that  the  priest  dared  not  dissent, 
that  he  take  the  key  he  gave  him  and  bring  his 
son  before  him,  and  leave  them  alone  till  he  was 
called  again. 

But  when  that  summons  came  the  old  lord 
was  motionless  in  death.  His  son,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  some  earnest  discourse  from  his  lips  and  a 
warm,  heartfelt  blessing,  had  closed  the  love-lit 
eyes  and  disappeared.  In  vain  they  sought  for 
him,  and  many  a  wild  story  of  his  flight  was  told 
and  gained  credence  among  the  peasantry.  But 
with  old  affection  fresh  and  strong,  the  dying 
man  had  pointed  out  a  secret  way  of  egress  and 
a  lonely  spot  where  the  son  might  safely  rest  till 
pursuit  was  entirely  oyer.  A  few  stolen  visits 


were  made  afterward  by  him  to  the  castle  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  some  valued  relics,  and 
then  in  the  guise  of  a  travelling  merchant,  bfc 
sought  the  sea-shore,  and  soon  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  white  waves  roll  between  him  and  the 
land  of  tyranny. 

When,  on  the  following  Sabbath  mom,  Louise 
on  the  arm  of  Bertrand  entered  the  little  village 
sanctuary,  the  secret  of  her  maiden  life  was 
guessed  by  all.  And  when  at  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  they  heard  the  bans  of  marriage  between 
Bertrand,  once  owner  of  all  the  princely  titles  of 
La  Foix,  but  now  an  American  citizen,  with 
only  the  unblemished  name  which  his  young 
mother  with  her  dying  life  had  given  him,  and 
Louise,  once  conntess  of  as  fair  a  realm  as  was 
in  France,  but  now  with  only  her  own  musical 
Christian  name  for  title,  every  heart  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  blessed  the  bans,  and  looked  upon  the 
pair,  youthful  in  years,  but  old  in  trials,  with 
feelings  akin  to  reverence,  and  the  story  of  their 
trnst  and  faith  was  told  at  many  a  fireside,  and 
holier  seemed  the  hearthstone  after  each  narra¬ 
tion.  And  austere  as  were  his  neighbors  in  re¬ 
ligious  views,  none  ever  censured  Bertrand  for 
wearing  next  his  heart  the  golden  cross  which 
his  father's  dying  lips  had  touched,  or  for  hang- 
ing  in  the  chamber  the  Madonna,  before  which 
his  sainted  mother  had  said  her  prayers,  or  for 
weaving  in  the  winter-time  a  cross  of  evergreens, 
and  in  the  summer  one  of  flowers,  above  the 
grave  of  the  first  fair  born  that  nestlod  on  his 
knees.  They  felt  that  at  heart  his  faith  was  as 
pure  as  theirs,  and  they  could  not  but  reverence 
the  forgiving  spirit  that  led  him  to  cherish  with 
such  sacred  tenderness  all  that  was  holy  and 
beautiful  in  that  ministry  which  had  crushed  his 
heart  for  so  many  a  year. 


GREAT  THOUGHTS. 

No  productiveness  of  the  highest  kind,  no  re¬ 
markable  discovery,  no  great  thought  which 
bears  fruit  and  has  results,  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  :  such  things  are  elevated  above  all  earthly 
control.  Man  must  consider  them  as  an  unex¬ 
pected  gift  from  above,  as  pure  children  of  God, 
which  he  must  receive  ana  venerate  with  joyful 
thanks.  In  such  cases,  man  may  often  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  instrument  in  a  higher  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world,  as  a  vessel  found  worthy  for 
the  reception  of  a  divine  influence.  I  say  thi« 
whilst  1  consider  how  often  a  single  thought 
has  given  a  different  form  to  whole  centuries, 
and  now  individual  men  have,  by  their  expres¬ 
sions,  imprinted  a  stamp  upon  the  age. — Goeths. 


In  the  general  scale  of  beings,  the  lowest  is  as 
useful,  and  as  much  a  link  of  the  great  chain,  as 
the  highest. 
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A  moil  OP  CHILDHOOD. 


IT  MU.  E.  T.  1LDEMD0*. 


litre's  e  virion  of  beauty,  all  holy  and  bright, 

That  Alta  round  my  dreams  like  an  angel  of  light; 

M  ’Tie  a  vision  of  childhood,”  all  pore  are  Its  joys, 

No  thought  for  the  future  its  brightness  destroy^. 

Old  playmates  are  with  me,  the  loved  and  the  dear! 
And  glad,  happy  voices  foil  low  on  my  ear; 

My  full,  bounding  heart  seems  bursting  with  joy, 
The  memories  of  childhood  no  change  can  destroy. 

▲  folr,  dimpled  hand  to  my  forehead  seems  pressed, 
My  pillow  seems  softer,  yea,  sweeter  my  rest ; 

Come  oft  to  my  dreams,  sweet  soother  of  care, 
Bright  vision  of  childhood,  all  lovely  and  folr. 


THE  HAIR  RING. 


BT  BBV.  HBXRY  BACON. 

I  Thb  spacious  and  elegant  parlor  was  filled 

with  a  gay  company.  The  massive  chandeliers, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  each  stretched  forth 
eight  golden  arms,  holding  a  lily,  from  which 
the  light  streamed  as  perfume'  from  a  Slower 
made  visible,  pnd  as  bright  as  sweet.  The  nu¬ 
merous  company  passed  to  and  fro  through  the 
length  of  the  room,  while  the  mirrors  at  both 
ends,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  redupli¬ 
cated  the  sight  to  an  endless  range,  adding 
.  greatly  to  the  animation  of  the  scene  when  the 
dancers  were  lively,  or  groups  promenaded  as 
they  kept  on  talking. 

Our  friend  Christo,  otherwise  called  Christo¬ 
pher  Adams,  was  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
abundant  in  his  attentions  to  every  lady  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  abounding  in  happy  witticisms 
and  pleasant  compliments  as  he  mingled  in  group 
after  group  in  the  sociable  company.  Of  course 
Myra  was  with  him,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
so  free  and  hearty.  Where  she  was  not,  he  was 
absent-minded;  but  where  she  was,  all  things 
were  beautiful,  and  the  hours  flew  rosy-crowned 
and  singing.  On  this  evening  he  was  more 
than  usually  happy  and  mirthful ;  and  it  may 
be  the  reason  for  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
uncommon  gaiety  of  Myra,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  so  unembarrassed  and  merry  before.  ^  Her 
peculiar  intimacy  with  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  her  peculiar  friendship  for  that  lady's  daugh¬ 
ter,  might  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this, 
but  it  was  not  the  real  interpretation  of  her 
ease  and  mirth.  A  happy  feeling  arising  from 
die  successful  prosecution  of  a  darling  project, 
was  the  real  cause  of  her  peculiar  happiness, 
defending  her  from  being  moved  by  any  of  the 

$  circumstances  which  otherwise  might  have  made 


her  bashful  or  timid.  She  was  living. in  the  joy 
of  a  secret  victory,  and  no  one  could  make  her 
susceptible  to  any  defeat.  * 

It  was  now  Myra's  torn  to  be  seated  at  the 
piano  for  the  entertainment  of  thd  company. 
Many  fine  performers  had  preceded  her,  but 
with  an  undaunted  spirit,  and  without  making 
any  apologies,  she  sat  down  to  the  instrument. 

As  she  ran  her  fingers  over  the  keys,  she  be- 4 
trayed  no  nervousness,  no  trembling,  but  struck 
them*  in  a  manner  that  not  only  spoke  of  per 
feet  self-possession,  but  also  with  an  energy 
which  she  usually  showed  only  when  playing 
at  home  to  her  dearest  friends.  As  she  played, 
silence  pervaded  the  room.  One  group  after 
another  of  conversationists  paused,  and  all  were 
charmed  at  Myra's  superior  execution  as  she 
performed  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  the 
fashionable  pieces  of  music. 

Hardly  aware  of  his  actions,  Christo  had 
drawn  himself  to  her  side.  He  had  always 
before  been  sure  to  support  her  by  his  presence 
at  her  side  when  she  played  in  company,  but 
this  evening,  the  uncommon  freedom  from  ti¬ 
midity,  so  apparent  in  her  manner,  had  induced 
him  to  be  less  careful  of  looking  after  her,  and 
she  was  at  the  piano  before  be  was  aware  of  her 
purpose.  Her  extra  performance  had  now  drawn 
him  to  her  side,  whither  he  had  quietly  edged 
himself,  and  there  he  stood  drinking  in  not 
only  the  music,  but  the  animation  of  her  beam¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  face.  A  wonderfully  well-ex-  - 
ecuted  passage,  where  the  fingering  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  made  him  cast  his  eyes  down  to 
her  hands,  which  were  flying  over  the  keys  as 
though  possessed  by  6ome  spirit,  music-mad; 
but  how  he  was  startled  to  see  on  one  of  her 
fingers  a  gold  ring,  between  the  borders  of  ' 
which  braided  hair  was  inserted  1  He  looked 
at  it.  He  stared  at  it  as  though  some  wild 
phenomenon  had  startled  him.  He  was  deaf 
to  the  muric,  blind  to  the  company  about  him, 
and  indeed  everything  seemed  to  be  reduced  to 
empty  space,  into  which  a  hair  ring  dropped, 
and  was  suspended  there  by  some  invisible 
power.  All  that  Macbeth's  “  air-drawn  dag¬ 
ger"  was  to  him,  this  little  ring  was  to  Chris¬ 
to;  and  when  Myra  had  finished,  she  had  to 
touch  Christo  to  wake  him  to  the  politeness  of 
leading  her  frofti  the  piano,  which  act  he  did 
perform,  but  rather  as  a  blind  man  feeling  kia 
way,  than  as  Christopher  Adams  usually  per¬ 
formed  his  part.  Myra  took  bis  abstraction  as 
a  compliment  to  her  music,  and  therefore  his 
conduct  did  not  occasion  any  remark  from  her. 

But  Christo’s  happiness  was  gone.  He  was 
puzzled,  confounded,  afflicted.  He  thought  over 
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every  possible  memory  by  which  be  could  call 
np  any  friend  who  had  left  Myra’s  home,  or 
from  whom  she  might  have  received  sneh  a 
gift,  bat  no  probable  eolation  of  his  difficulty 
came  at  his  bidding.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  alive;  she  had  never  lost  a  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter  ;  that  fair  auburn  tress  bore  no  resemblance 
to  the  gray  hair  of  either  her  grandmother  or 
^  grandfather,  from  whom  she  had  been  parted 
some  years  ago;  and  had  she  received  such  a 
gift  from  her  old  school  mates  at  the  seminary, 
he  would  have  heard  of  it,  and  he  would  have 
had  the  story  of  its  presentation.  And  now  for 
thee,  poor  victim  of  jealousy,  go  soaring  amid 
aU  unpleasant  realms  to  get  a  solution  of  a 
mystery !  Why  not  ask  her  at  once  where  she 
got  it  ?  Why  hesitate  a  mpment  ?  Alas ! 
Christo  couldn’t  tell.  Something  held  him 
back,  and  he  who  could  have  asked  any  ques¬ 
tion  that  came  into  his  mind  last  evening,  was 
now  tongue-tied  and  dumb.  And  now  came  up 
the  fact  of  Myra’s  uncommon  freedom  from  em¬ 
barrassment  that  evening— how  was  that  to  be 
explained  ?  Who  led  her  to  the  piano?  What 
gave  the  uncommon  freedom  to  her  playing,  the 
Pytbonic  furor  to  her  style  of  execution  ? 
Questions  multiplied,  but  no  answers  came. 

Myra,  however,  was  not  long  unacquainted 
with  Christo’s  embarrassment,  for  she  caught 
his  eye  too  many  times  fastened  upon  the 
alacming  though  very  innocent  hair  ring  on  her 
finger,  and  she  now  enjoyed  what  she  saw  was 
a  puzzle  to  him.  She  took  pains  to  make  that 
finger  more  prominent  to  his  sight.  When  she 
left  Christo,  she  saw  he  followed  her  with  shy 
glances,  and  she  coquetted  a  bit,  as  was  not  her 
wont,  to  see  what  he  would  do.  It  was  the  first 
rime  that  the  least  thing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
occurred,  and  Myra  did  enjoy  it.  It  seemed  to 
•  her,  at  first,  that  she  was  a  little  malicious,  but 
she  did  feel  a  little  inclined  to  indulge  her  no¬ 
tion,  “  for  why  don’t  he  ask  me  at  once  about 
the  ring  ?”  said  she,  to  herself ;  and  thus  she  jus¬ 
tified  herself  in  keeping  him  on  the  rack.  And 
then,  too,  it  made  her  merry  to  discover  that 
Christo  could  be  jealous !  It  was  really  roman¬ 
tic  to  have  him  so,  and  she  could  almost  ven¬ 
ture  on  a  polka  with  some  one  else  than  him, 
but  she  did  not  go  so  far  as  that.  Bat  on  one 
thing  she  was  determined,  aril  that  was,  he 
should  speak  first  about  the  ring. 

A  new  accession  to  the  company  made  the 
parlor  rather  thronged,  and  Christo  and  Myra 
went  into  the  library  where  some  fine  paint¬ 
ings  were  hung  on  the  walls,  richly  adorning 
the  room.  Among  them  was  a  splendid  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  marrying 


the  Adriatic,  at  the  time  when  he  is  about  to 
drop  the  ring  into  the  sea.  Christo  and  Myra 
admired  the  picture ;  and  Christo  laughingly 
exclaimed : 

“  That’s  rather  a  poor  dodge  for  a  marriage — 
he  drops  the  ring,  but  will  not  embrace  his  bride, 
fearing  a  cold  bath  if  he  did.” 

“  Yes,  bat  some  folks  dodge  the  ring”  slyly 
answered  Myra,  who  really  was  getting  a  little 
uneasy  at  Christo’s  silence  about  her  ring,  and 
fearing  also  that  her  jest  might  be  a  serions  ' 
joke. 

“  That  may  be  while  they  are  *  lookers  on  in 
Venice,*  ”  replied  Christo.  “  Did  you  ever 
hear,”  he  asked,  “that  the  Doge  bad  his  hair 
braided  on  the  ring  he  threw  into  the  sea  ?” 

“  No  !”  answered  Myra,  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

“  Why  did  you  ask  that  question  7” 

“Because,  I  didn’t  know,”  he  replied,  “but 
that  it  had  come  to  you  by  some  magic,  or  some 
bold  diving — I  see  you  have  a  new  ring  on  your 
hand.” 

“  O,  yes,”  she  exclaimed,  as  though  she  had 
not  thonght  of  it  since  they  had  met  after  plac¬ 
ing  if  on  her  finger.  “  What  do  you  think  of  my 
new  ring?” 

“  It  looks  well  enough,  but — ”  and  Christo 
hesitated. 

“  But  what  ?”  asked  Myra,  with  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  expression  of  countenance. 

“  0,  nothing,  nothing !”  he  replied,  and  at-  * 
tempted  to  take  her  attention  away  from  the 
subject  by  referring  to  another  painting — a  beau¬ 
tiful  landscape,  giving  the  skies  of  Italy  with 
rare  and  wondrous  skill. 

But  this  would  not  do ;  if  he  was  careless  re¬ 
specting  the  ring,  she  must  be  anxious ;  and  she 
felt  a  little  irritated  to  find  he  was  inclined  to 
avoid  asking  any  explanation  of  its  presence 
on  her  hand.  She  lifted  up  the  hand  which  had 
the  ring  npon  it  directly  in  front  of  his  point  of 
view,  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  picture,  but 
must  see  the  ring. 

“  Come,  Christo,  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
my  new  ring,”  said  Myra. 

“Why,  it’s  very  pretty,  and  doubtless  valu¬ 
able  for  the  sake  of  the  giver,”  he  replied. 

“  How  do  you  know  but  that  I  got  it  myself!” 
said  Myra. 

“  That  may  be,  but  your  black  hair  wont  turn 
to  that  color  by  being  put  into  a  ring,”  said 
Christo.  “It  isn’t  your  own  hair,  is  it?”  he 
asked. 

“  O,  no,”  she  answered. 

“  Nor  mother's  ?”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  she  replied. 

“  Nor  sister’s ?  cousin  Anna’s  ?  Ella’s?”  And 
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so  he  want  on,  cniing  upon  names  of  relatives 
and  intimate  friends,  while  Myra  shook  her  head 
at  each  one. 

She  saw  again  his  jealousy  arising,  and  she 
eojoyed  it,  and  replied  when  he  stopped : 

“  Try  again,  Christo ;  you've  mentioned  only 
lady  names." 

That  was  tree,  for  how  could  he  dare  to  men¬ 
tion  any  belonging  to  his  own  sex ;  but  he  now 
took  courage,  and  said : 

“  Why,  it's  not  from  a  gentleman,  is  it?" 

"  Why  not?"  she  answered.  "  Haven't  I  the 
9  privilege  to  receive  such  a  present  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  ?" 

“  Of  course,  Miss  Myra,"  he  replied. 

"  Well  done,  Chris,  you've  miss-ed  it  now ! 
haven't  you  ?”  said  Myra. 

“  Pardon  me,  Myra,"  answered  Christo,  with 
some  emotion.  "  That  was  foolish  in  me. 
Don't  remember  it— will  you  ?" 

“  O,  no,"  laughingly  replied  Myra ;  "  but  if  I 
do  remember  it,  I  will  only  think  it  a  miss ,  and 
that  will  be  the  only  punishment." 

"  But  is  it  a  gentleman's  hair?"  asked  Chris¬ 
to,  as  he  took  the  end  of  her  fingers  in  his  hand, 
and  looked  steadily  on  the  ring. 

“  Tes,  'pon  honor,"  replied  Myra,  with  an  as¬ 
sumed  gravity.  “  You  know  you  said  you  would 
not  let  me  have  a  lock  of  your  hair  for  any  such 
purpose,  and  I  told  you  I  was  set  on  having  such 
a  ring— you  remember,  don't  you  ?" 

“  Yes,  but  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  serious 
as  I  find  you  were,"  he  answered. 

“  Why,  Chris’,  rings  are  serious  subjects,  you 
know,"  she  replied. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  now”  answered  Christo; 
“  but  I  can't  imagine  why  any  gentleman's  gift 
would  have  been  acceptable,  if  you  really  want¬ 
ed  a  lock  of  my  hair  for  that  purpose." 

"There,  Chris',  you're  jealous  now,"  said 
Myra,  with  one  of  those  searching  and  merry 
looks  of  hers  that  remind  one  of  the  harvest 
moon,  that  looks  solemn,  and  yet  seems  merry, 
because  of  the  mirth  below. 

Christo  was  puzzled,  and  frankly  replied : 

“  Dear  Myra,  I  am  not  jealous,  hut  I  own  I 
am  uneasy,  and  have  been  so  the  greater  part  of 
the  evening.  Tell  me  where  you  got  that  ring  ? 
Will  you  ?" 

“  Yes,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  imaginable," 
replied  Myra.  "  You  gave  it  to  me." 

“  Never !  But  what  do  you  mean,  Myra  ?"  he 
asked. 

“  I  mean  it's  that  first  ring  you  gave  me  made 
over  to  my  liking,"  Myra  answered.  "I  tell 
you  the  truth,  and  you  needn't  look  so  incredu¬ 
lous." 


I  am  not  incredulous,"  he  answered,  "  I  am 
only  wondering ;  but  you  wont  pretend  that  I 
gave  yon  that  hair?" 

“  O,  no, — but  it's  yours,  nevertheless,  my 
Chris' !"  said  Myra,  with  a  most  happy  tone  of 
triumph. 

“  Did  you  steal  it  from  my  head  when  I  was 
stupified  to  less  earthly  things  by  your  music?" 
asked  Christo. 

*No,  I  never  touched  your  head  to  get  it,"  re¬ 
plied  Myra.  “  I  don't  carry  scissors  with  me 
when  I  ring.  And  then  I  knew  you  would  be 
on  your  guard,  for  yon  declared  I  should  not 
have  a  single  hair.  You  were  really  despotic, 
and  I  was  almost  determined  to  be  barbaric  my¬ 
self.  But  I've  got  all  I  Wanted,  and  isn't  it 
beautiful  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  held  the  ring  fin¬ 
ger  up  before  his  eyes. 

“  Well,  Myra,  I  must  say,  I  suppose,  it's  very 
beautiful,"  answered  Christo.  "The  braid  is 
exquisite,  and  it's  indeed  an  ornament,  seeing 
what  finger  it's  upon,"  he  added.  "  But  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  any  way  in  which  yon  could 
have  got  that  hair.  Where  did  yon  get  it  ?" 

"Who  said  I  got  it?"  asked  Myra,  in  her 
turn  for  questioning.  "  I  never  got  it — no  scis¬ 
sors  that  I  know  of  were  applied  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  no  barber's  shop  ever  had  in  its  keep¬ 
ing  what  is  here  in  this  ring.  Yon  merrily  de¬ 
fied  me  to  get  what  I  wanted  for  a  ring,  and  I 
told  yon  woman's  wit  would  prove  better  than 
man's  cnnning,  and  it  has and  so  saying,  np 
went  the  ring  again  in  triumph  on  a  hand  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  mirth  in  its  owner's  countenance. 

“  Come,  Myra,  de  tell  me  the  secret — I'm  dy¬ 
ing  to  know,"  said  Christo. 

"  No,  Christo,  that  wont  do— men  don't  die  so 
easily  from  curiosity  as  you  would  have  me  to 
believe,"  merrify  replied  Myra. 

"But  now  do  be  frank  and  tell  me  the  whole," 
urgently  asked  Christo. 

"  Well,  I  will  gratify  yon,  that  yon  may  know 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  for  ns  ladies  to 
get  what  we  want,"  replied  Myra.  "  One  day  I 
was  at  your  mother's,  and  very  privately  asked 
your  sister  Nell  to  do  a  little  favor  for  me— to  go 
into  your  room  every  day  aftef  you  left  for  the 
counting-room,  and  comb  out  for  me,  from  your 
hair  brash,  every  silken  thread  she  could  find, 
and  save  for  me  till  I  should  get  enough  for  my 
purpose.  Last  week  that  was  accomplished,  and 
no  one  can  tell  my  pleasure  when  the  ring  came 
home  this  afternoon.  Never  was  a  rosy  crown 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  May  Queen  with  more 
delight  than  I  slipped  that  ring  on  its  appointed 
finger,  and  the  Miss  of  my  triumph  has  made 
me  the  happiest  of  hearts  in  this  company  to- 
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night.  Now  wh&t  d  '  you  think  of  woman's  wit 
against  man's  cunning  V9 

“  O,  I  give  up,  Myra,"  replied  Christo,  “  and  I 
like  the  ring  of  your  story  as  well  as  I  love  your 
music,  and  I  hope — 99 

What  he  would  have  said  was  cut  off  by  the 
signal  for  supper.  They  joined  the  procession 
to  the  dining  hall,  where  they  mingled  in  the  so¬ 
ciality  of  the  hour  with  spirits  even  more  lively 
than  before  the  ring  disturbed  the  even  flow  of 
their  happiness. 

It  was  not  many  weeks  after  the  above  even¬ 
ing  before  Christo  and  Myra  were  married. 
Whatever  were  the  presents  which  took  place 
among  the  bridal  gifts,  none  out-charmed  to  the 
eye  of  Myra  her  “  Hair  Bing and  she  delights 
from  time  to  time  to  tell  the  story  of  her  tri¬ 
umph — always  sure  to  recount  what  a  brush  she 
had  in  order  to  obtain  the  victory. 
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Fair  u  a  dream  of  Aiden, 

Pure  as  the  ether  hue, 

A  gentle-hearted  maiden, 

With  starry  eye*  of  blue — 

Pale  auburn  tresses  braided, 

O'er  forehead  broad  and  white, 
Young,  matchless  features  shaded 
,  With  half  the  gloom  of  night. 
Small,  dimpled  fingers  folding 
Across  her  guileless  breast; 

81ight  form  in  felry  moulding, 

And  sylph-like  graces  drest; 

Light  feet  that  had  not  flitted 
Long,  o'er  the  path  of  life, 

And  soul,  that  was  not  fitted 
To  meet  the  battle’s  strife. 

With  tear-drops  faintly  gleaming, 
Amid  her  blue  eye’s  light, 

Awoke  me  from  my  dreaming, 

Once  on  a  summer’s  night. 

And  kneeling  there  beside  me, 

I  seem  to  see  her  yet; 

Whatever  fete  betide  me, 

Her  voice.  I’ll  ne’er  forget. 

With  low  and  sweet  Boul-brea things , 
It  touched  the  silent  air, 

Light  as  the  moonbeam’s  wreathing! 

Twined  round  her  auburn  hair; 
And  there,  in  my  arms  lying, 

Like  a  wearied,  stricken  dove, 
While  the  dark  night  was  dying, 

She  told  her  hopeless  love. 

Of  one  whose  dark  eyes  kindly 
O'er  her  seemed  to  shine, 

Till  her  heart  was  given  blindly, 

In  worship  at  his  shrink 
How,  in  the  halls  of  leaning 
He  sought  an  honored  nams, 


With  no  thought  toward  her  yearning, 
He  only  cared  for  lame ! 

Amid  the  shadows  dusky, 

I  bent  above  her  brow, 

Her  voice  grew  low  and  husky, 

As  she  faintly  murmured  now, 

“  Ere  yet  the  summer  palcth, 

Or  flower  and  bloom  are  gone, 

My  weary  spirit  feileth, 

And  through  death  passeth  on. 

Down  through  the  azure  pastures, 

Across  the  moonbeam’s  track, 

Angels,  in  snow-white  vestures, 

Come  to  bear  my  spirit  back. 

Yet  I’ve  forgotten,  never, 

E’en  while  life’s  lamp  grows  dim, 

I  love  him  still  as  ever, 

I  die,  I  die  for  him!” 

Then  on  my  trembling  bosom, 

That  star  of  life  grew  pale, 

And  now,  the  fejreet  blossom 
In  heaven,  is  Minnie  Vale. 

Twelve  strokes  from  the  curfew  peeling. 
Onward  the  night-king  sped; 

Alone  with  a  heart  congealing,  « 

Alone  with  the  dreamless  dead. 

I  wrapped  the  shroud  around  her, 

-  Smoothed  the  hair  "from  her  brew, 
Joyed  that  the  chain  that  bound  her, 
Could  not  fetter  her  now. 

Out,  o’er  the  omerald  mending, 

Down,  in  the  veiling  mist, 

81owly  and  lightly  treading, 

We  bore  her  on  to  rest. 

Pale,  auburn  hair  still  braided 
O'er  her  forehead  white,  ■ 

Pure  fece  never  more  shaded 
By  griefs  withering  blight; 

Small  hands  still  folded  meekly, 

Blue  eyes  wearily  closed, 

There  slept  she  still  and  sweetly, 

As  statue  e’er  reposed. 

Curtaining  lashes  sweeping 
The  marble  of  her  cheek, 

Like  some  fair  angel  sleeping, 

Pure,  pale,  and  cold  and  meek. 

The  light  feet  had  grown  weary 
Of  treading  earth’s  rough  way, 

Freed  from  a  life  so  dreary, 

How  silently  she  lay. 

Then  in  the  leafy  valley, 

Down  by  the  streamlet’s  aids, 

Laid  we  our  broken  lily, 

The  death-king’s  lovely  bride. 

Seek  thou  the  place  at  even, 

When  low  winds,  sighing,  sweep, 

And  the  deep  eyes  of  heaven 
O’er  her  the  night-watch  keep. 

Pause  where  the  willows  parted, 

Droop  o’er  the  headstone  pale — 

There  sleeps  the  broken-hearted, 

The  martyred  Minnie  Vale. 

And  know  that  thou  hast  broken 
That  spirit,  yonpg  and  free, 

She,  of  heart- wealth  unspoken, 

Had  not  died,  but  for  thee! 
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BY  ASNi  M.  DATB8. 

0  sleep/?  the  fount  of  roet 
Where  blue  wood  violet*  grow, 

And  o'er  it«  placid  bosom 
Do  the  winds  of  summer  blow? 

Do  low  leaf  whispers  mingle, 

With  binl-song  on  the  air? 

Where  the  spirit,  like  a  hunted  fewn, 

May  turn  in  its  despair? 

Say,  sleeps  the  fount  of  rest, 

In  some  haunt  both  dim  and  deep, 

Where  the  fltfhl  shadows  linger, 

Or  the  golden  sunbeams  creep? 

Is  It  along  a  roeied  path, 

Or  through  a  cypress  bower? 

The  pitying  soul  in  sadness, 

Doth  seek  its  peaceful  dower? 

0,  T  fancy  that  it  shines 
Where  the  round,  pale  moon  looks  down, 

And  the  south  wind  shakes  the  pines, 
Which  the  rays  of  silver  crown ; 

And  many  sad,  sad  pilgrims, 

With  earthly  care  oppressed, 

Go  through  the  soft,  dim  twilight, 

To  seek  the  fount  of  rest. 

81eep  still  amid  the  violets,  ’ 

0  fount!  and  let  ns  turn 

When,  girdling  round  a  band  of  firs, 

The  cares  of  e&rth-llie  burn ! 

Yet,  in  thy  wave  we  would  not  steep 
Glad  childhood's  joy  and  tear*; 

Only  the  bitter  cares  that  creep 
With  our  maturer  years ! 


THE  IADY  EDITH. 

BY  FRANCES  P.  PEPPBBBLL. 


Thb  castle  where  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  resided 
during  the  stammer  months,  stood  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  overlooking  a  princely  expanse  of  fer¬ 
tile  growth.  It  was  a  pile  of  massive  masonry, 
with,  moats,  ramparts,  and  bastions,  once  con¬ 
stituting  an  almost  impregnable  defence.  From 
the  highest  tower  a  dag,  bearing  the  Norfolk 
arms,  rippled  silkily  down  in  the  idle  winds,  and 
the  more  modern  portion  was  gay  with  case¬ 
ments  thrown  open  upon  a  flowery  lawn,  with 
vases  of  exotics  upon  the  terraces,  white  garden 
statues,  glittering  fountains,  and  the  pleasant 
music  of  a  virginal  flung  from  within,  on  that 
summer  afternoon.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
and  suite  were  entertained  by  the  duke. 

The  Lady  Edith,  a  pretty  child  of  aboat  ten 
years,  had  been  brought  down,  with  liberty  from 
study  and  rale,  to  receive  the  visit  of  the  young 
Count  Ferdinand,  nephew  of  the  ambassador, 
who  spoke  English  perfectly.  As  she  shyly  on- 
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ten-d  the  room,  with  the  brown  curls  hanging 
round  her  dimpled  face,  she  stood  for  a  moment 
holding  the  door,  then,  seeing  her  mother  stand¬ 
ing  across  the  room,  suddenly  darted  thither  and 
hid  herself  behind  the  ample  folds  of  the  daeh- 
ess’s  skirt.  As  nobody  paid  the  least  attention 
to  this  manoeuvre,  she  by  degrees  peeped  out 
from' either  side  for  tbe  young  count,  whom  she 
at  last  saw,  standing  by  his  uncle's  side ;  a  tall, 
slender  youth,  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  beauty  of  the  south.  Perceiving  the  half 
bashful  air  of  the  incipient  coquette,  he  advanced 
frankly  to  her,  with  extended  hands,  of  which 
she  took  no  notice,  but,  clutching  her  little  skirt, 
mode  him  a  grave  courtesy.  In  recovering  her 
balance,  however,  she  tripped  over  her  mother's 
train,  and  stumbled  backward,  at  which,  as  the 
boy  smiled,  “  Thou  art  a  rude  boy,"  she  cried, 
angrily,  rising,  “  thou  laughest  at  me  1"  Never¬ 
theless,  it  took  no  long  time  for  the  courteous 
young  stranger  to  restore  an  amicable  under¬ 
standing,  and  they  were  soon  seen  skipping 
down  the  lawn  to  the  river. 

“  Canst  steer  a  boat  ?"  said  Edith.  “  Nay,  it 
is  not  worth  thy  while.  Come  back  with  me, 
and  I  will  show  thee  curious  things." 

Now  the  vault  of  the  castle,  where  the  dead 
were  lowered,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  great 
wonderment  to  Edith,  no  dead  having  ffeen  de¬ 
posited  there  for  full  two  generations ;  but  no 
one  sufficiently  daring  among  her  confidants  had 
agreed  to  her  project  of  entering  it  hitherto. 
Hither,  by  another  route,  they  turned  their 
course.  The  door  was  locked,  but  the  grating 
below  was  quite  unloosed  ;  this  they  tore  aside 
for  an  entrance.  Lighting  a  caudle  taken  off 
the  church  altar,  “  We  need  not  fear  now,"  she 
cried,  “  I  have  a  holy  candle !"  The  candle, 
however,  became  extinguished  in  entering,  and 
before  Ferdinand  could  relight  it,  a  sound  as  of 
some  one  shutting  down  a  coffin-lid  was  heard. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  a  ghost,"  said  Edith ;  41  they 
are  all  here." 

The  candle  was  again  burning  and  deposited 
in  a  socket,  when  the  children  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  to  their  discoveries.  Here  and  there  the 
bright  eyes  of  a  rat  fascinated  them  for  a  mo 
ment,  but  in  the  next  they  caught  sight  of  a 
skeleton,  hung  up  qnd  neglected  by  the  family 
surgeon.  A  large  oaken  chair  in  one  corner 
was  brought  as  near  to  the  centre  of  the  vault  at 
a  stone*  table,  bearing  three  coffins,  one  upon 
two,  would  permit.  The  skeleton,  lifted  down 
with  great  care  and  wrapped  in  a  trailing,  black- 
velvet  pall,  was  placed  there ; — the  coronet  that 
lay  upon  an  upper  coffin,  and  Edith's  own  ear- 
tings  were  fitted  on  the  skull,  rings  and  chains, 
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ferreted  owt  of  unknown  corners,  adorned  the 
fingers  that  held  a  sword,  stolen  from  another 
coffin.  As  draped  themselves  in  sweeping  palls 
they  flourished  before  this  monarch. 

“  There  were  cheeks  there  once,”  said  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  “rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  that  some  one 
loved  to  kiss,  and  bright  eyes  in  those  cavities, 
wiere  thou  hast  thrust  sugar-plums.  I  misdoubt 
if  we  do  right.” 

Not  long  after,  the  old  butler  entered  the 
drawing-room  obsequiously,  and  informed  his 
master  that  a  loud  outcry,  with  laughter,  shouts, 
and  heavy  falls,  was  to  be  heard  in  the  vault  bo- 
low  the  chapel.  Now  all  present  being  tories, 
Romanists,  and  in  one  league  for  the  Pretender, 
the  duke  had  just  informed  them  that  he  had 
hidden  the  Prince  James  Edward  in  this  very 
vault,  till  he  could  safely  return  back  to  Rome ; 
therefore  the  gentlemen,  with  drawn  swords,  and 
the  ladies,  with  pale  faces,  speedily  sought  the 
endangered  place.  As  the  duke,  having  taken 
the  ponderous  key  from  beneath  the  altar  steps, 
advanced  quickly,  the  stream  of  yellow  light 
came  steadily  through  the  tomb  grating,  but  the 
merry  laughs  suddenly  silenced  themselves  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps.  Turning  the  key  in  the 
rusty  lock,  his  grace  threw  open  the  door,  and 
facing  the  company  sat  the  crowned  and  sceptred 
skeletal.  Afar  in  some  high  niche,  the  white 
frock  of  Lady  Edith  glimmered  like  a  ghost,  and 
the  whole  place  was  in  disorder.  Suppressed 
giggles  quickly  relieved  the  awe-struck  guests. 

“  Edith  1”  said  her  father,  sternly,  “  Edith  1” 

“  Here  I  am,  papa !”  she  cried,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  that  would  no  longer  be  restrained. 

“  Come  hither,  child !”  and  he  went  towards 
her.  Somewhat  fearful,  should  she  be  taken, 
the  child  leaped  from  the  niche  to  a  neighboring 
shelf,  the  aged  timber  snapped  with  the  impetus, 
and  threw  her  upon  the  topmost  coffin  of  the 
three  on  the  stone  table,  which  falling  with  her 
in  turn,  the  lid  broke  open  and  disclosed  the 
Prince  James  Edward.  Scrambling  dismayed 
upon  her  feet,  with  the  help  of  the  young  Count 
Ferdinand,  she  stood,  half  sobered,  with  her 
finger  ungraciously  in  her  mouth.  Her  father 
and  the  Spanish  ambassador  assisted  the  prince. 
“  Edith,”  now  said  the  duke,  holding  her  at 
arm’s  length  from  him,  “  dost  know  how  thou 
hast  profaned  a  sacred  place,  the  holy  rest  of  the 
dead  ?  Of  what  art  thou  made  V' 

“  Of  dust,”  answered  she,  demurely,  surveying 
the  person  of  the  prince  leisurely. 

“  Hast  thou  no  manners  ?”  asked  her  morti¬ 
fied  mother,  hastily. 

“All  I  ever  had,  mamma,”  she  said ;  “  I  never 
used  any!”  and  breaking  from  her  father’s  hold, 


she  ran  like  an  antelope  away.  During  the 
ambassador’s  stay,  the  friendship,  begun 'So  mer¬ 
rily  between  the  children,  became  more  closely 
cemented  every  day  by  a  new  alliance  in  mis¬ 
chief.  The  wine,  set  out  to  cool  for  dinner,  was 
stealthily  decanted  away,  and  replaced  by  cun¬ 
ningly  colored  mixtures ;  the  duke’s  snuff-box 
filled  with  flour,  that  gave  his  moustache  a  pre¬ 
mature  old  age;  the  dish  of  plums  at  iesert, 
served  up  with  a  majority  of  pin-cushions  that 
they  had  spent  the  morning  in  contriving ;  the 
fountain  pipes  filled  up  with  stones ;  the  doublet 
sleeves  of  the  important  ambassador  sewed  up, 
and  a  few  eggs  deposited  at  the  closed  orifice ; 
sudden  shower  baths  given,  to  full  dressed  young 
ladies ;  the  hounds  let  loose  in  the  flower-garden, 
and,  to  crown  all,  adventurous  leaps  from  the 
battlements  of  one  tower  to  those  of  another 
lower,  till  the  whole  household  rejoiced  when 
the  Count  Ferdinand  left,  to  study  war  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  the  Lady  Edith  returned  to 
her  governess  and  her  books. 

Some  eight  years-  had  rolled  happily  over  ' 
England.  Conspiracies  seemed  to  be  set  aside, 
the  good  Queen  Anne  quietly  installed  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession 
waged  hotly  with  all  the  skill  of  Marlboro’  and 
Eugene.  A  great  frigate,  bearing  Spanish  pris¬ 
oners,  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  and  the 
Duke  of  Noifolk,  ever  ready  to  gratify  feminine 
curiosity,  was  explaining  naval  tactics  to  his 
daughter  and  a  few  of  her  friends,  upon  the  deck. 
Weary  of  the  affair,  the  Lady  Edith  strolled  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and  stood,  with  her 
arms  folded  in  her  lace  mantle,  looking  into  the 
green  water  of  the  harbor.  Raising  her  eyes  at 
the  rattle  of  a  sailqr  in  the  shrouds,  they  lighted 
upon  a  prisoner,  sitting  by  the  taffrail,  with  a 
large  Spanish  ‘  cloak  around  him.  The  color 
fled  into  her  cheeks,  but  she  walked  calmly 
towards  him. 

“  Ferdinand  !”  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Edith  1”  . 

“  Thou,  a  prisoner  ?” 

“  Such  are  the  chances  of  war,  madam,”  he 
replied,  in  a  slightly  foreign  accent. 

“  Canst  thou  not  escape  ?” 

“  I  have  refused  parole.  Yonder  is  my  guard.” 

“  I  will  bring  my  father  to  thee.  Do  thou 
come  to  us  in  Devonshire.  If  I  have  a  boat  be¬ 
low,  canst  thou  enter  it  unseen  ?  Farewell,  my 
lord !”  aud  she  tripped  lightly  to  her  friends. 

“  Hast  found  a  lover  V *  said  one,  laughingly. 

“  Only  practising  my  Spanish,”  she  returned, 
saluting  a  surly  soldier  with  a  Spanish  jest ;  and 
taking  her  father’s  arm,  she  led  him  aside, 
told  of  Ferdinand. 
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The  frigate  lay  in  distant  moorings  from  the 
shove  at  sunset,  and  by  the  lanterns  at  her  stern 
in  the  dark  night  her  situation  was  evident. 
The  moon  had  not  risen,  when  a  boat  put  ont 
stealthily  from  the  shore,  and  rowing  with  muf¬ 
fled  oars,  quietly  lay  to  beneath  the  bows  of  the 
frigate.  A  low  whistle  from  the  boat,  answered 
by  another  from  the  deck ;  a  pause,  and  sliding 
down  the  anchor  chains,  Ferdinand  was  received 
into  the  boat,  which  instantly  shot  off  again. 

"  Thou  sot  safe,”  whispered  the  slenderdbrm 
beside  him  ;  he  made  no  reply,  save  to  kiss  the 
little  hand  in  his.  The  boatswain's  loud  pipe 
resounded  from  the  frigate,  and  a  shot  came 
grating  the  water  just  beside  them.  A  few  more 
hearty  strokes,  and  their  keel  touched  the  sand. 
The  men  largely  paid  and  dismissed,  Ferdinand 
upon  his  road  to  Devonshire,  and  the  duke  and 
Lady  Edith  returned  to  the  hotel  The  next 
morning  the  qniet  town  was  all  astir,  for  the 
most  predoos  prisoner  of  all  had  escaped,  an 
officer  who,  having  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
and  whose  skill  and  bravery  having  most  harassed 
the  allied  troops,  had  only  been  taken  at  an  im¬ 
mense  expenditure  of  cunning,  treachery,  and 
gold.  Three  days,  in  order  to  allay  suspicion, 
did  the  dnke  and  Lady  Edith  remain  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  on  the  fourth  departed  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  residence  in  Devonshire.  In  this  sweet 
home  the  rosy  weeks  flew  .by  joyously,  and  no 
convenient  escape  yet  offered  itself  for  the  count, 
while  recounting  their  old  pranks,  re-visiting  old 
haunts,  practising  madrigals  and  canzonets,  the 
lapse  of  time  was  unnoticed,  both  by  himself  and 
Edith.  One  morning  Edith,  at  a  funeral  pace, 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  entered  the 
drawing  room,  where  sat  her  mother  and  Count 
Ferdinand. 

“Mamma,”  said  she,  "imagine  any  catastro¬ 
phe,  and  then  say.  Lady  Barbara  Metcalf  comes 
here  to  day !  Count  Ferdinand  will  no  longer 
be  safe.  She  is  the  greatest  gossip  in  England, 
and  knows  every  tit  bit  of  scandal,  from  John 
O’Gro&t's  house  to  Land’s  End !  She  must  not 
come,  certain!]*!” 

“  Bnt  how  to  prevent  it  ?”  asked  her  mother, 
anxiously. 

"  Stay !  I  have  it !”  cried  Edith,  and  dancing 
from  the  room,  she  returned  in  a  few  moments 
with  a  great  roll  of  scarlet  bunting  and  white 
doth.  Quickly  going  and  coming  again,  laden 
with  shears,  needles,  thimbles,- and  thread. 

“  Never  thou  mind,  mamma,”  she  replied,  to 
her  mother's  remonstrance.  *^I  wish  not  the 
housemaid's  assistance.”  And  giving  Ferdinand 
die  shears,  "  Now  do  thon,  count,  cot  me  large 
letters  from  this  white  doth,”  she  added.  "  Ail 


L,  no,  two  L's,  an  A  and  M,  an  X,  a  P,  an  O 
and  an  S.  That  will  do.  Is  it  not  like  onr  old 
play?  Mamma,  thon  wilt  take  a  needle  and 
run  this  seam  ?”  taking  another  herself,  with  a 
great  show  of  industry, — for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Edith  was  not  greatly  skilled  at  her  needle. 
Sewing  the  white  letters,  one  by  one,  upon  the 
bunting,  she  finally  spread  it  out  upon  the  car¬ 
pet,  and  the  words,  “  SMALL  POX,”  glared  at 
her  astonished  coadjutors.  Ringing  the  bell, 
which  was  answered  by  a  footman  before  her 
mother  could  frame  a  new  remonstrance — 

"  Good  Gregory,”  she  said,  “  ran  this  up  in 
place  of  the  flag  on  the  high  tower.  Be  speedy !” 
and,  enjoying  every  one's  dismay,  she  begun  a 
smaller  one.  This  being  finished,  she  ran  down 
the  lawn  with  it  and  gave  it  to  the  porter's  little 
boy  at  the  gates,  together  with  a  thousand  in-, 
s tractions.  As  she  returned,  the  great  white- 
lettered  flag  waved  stiffly  over  the  castle  in  the 
breeze,  spreading  its  contagions  rumormfar.  No 
sooner  was  Edith  enjoying  the  effect,  as  she  nar¬ 
rated  it  to  her  mother  and  the  connt,  than  the 
sound  of  wheels  strnck  their  ears. 

"  That  may  be  she,”  cried  Edith.  "  Now  for 
the  damosel's  terror  1” 

A  moment  the  carriage  delayed  at  the  gates, 
another,  and  it  rolled  up  the  avenue  to  the  grand 
entrance. 

"  0,  Mary  mother !  simpleton  that  I  am !” 
cried  Edith,  falling  in  a  comical  despair  upon  a 
fauteuil,  “  Lady  Bab*,  has  had  the  small  pox  !” 

Lady  Barbara  was  a  young  woman,  with 
pinched  and  frosty  features,  and  very  small, 
black  eyes,  in  singular  contrast  with  tightly 
curling  hair  of  a  vivid  red. 

"  Which  of  you  are  sick  ?*'  she  asked,  abrupt¬ 
ly,  after  the  first  greetings. 

“O,  those  flags,  mamma!  Thon  didst  not 
heed  them,  Bab?”  said  Edith,  with  a  merry 
glance  at  Ferdinand. 

In  Lady  Barbara's  dressing-room,  somewhat 
later,  “  Didst  notice,”  said  Edith,  “  the  count's 
observance  of  thee !” 

"  I  saw  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  from 
me !” 

“  Fascinated  1  Depend  upon  it !”  cried  Edith. 

"  Who  is  he  ?  Wealthy  !" 

"  Nay.  A  Spanish  prisoner,  merely.” 

"  O,”  said  Lady  Barbara,  with  a  disappoint¬ 
ed  cadence.  “  I  shall  be  obliged  to  defeat  his 
.hopes.  I  could  not  think,  for  a  moment,  of  such 
a  marriage.”  And  they  went  down  together. 

At  dinner,  Lady  Barbara,  sitting  by  Ferdi¬ 
nand's  side,  daring  the  brilliant  table  talk,  where 
he  shone  conspicuous  by  his  lively  wit,  his  ex- 
|  tensive  knowledge  and  entertaining  anecdote. 
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received  the  grave  attentions  of  the  table,  which 
he  bestowed,  with  to  pleased  a  consciousness 
and  coquettish  shyness,  mingled  with  mysterious 
glances  at  Edith,  that  Ferdinand  was  completely 
amazed.  Edith,  never  remarkable  for  the  polite¬ 
ness  that  characterized  her  mother,  leaned  back 
in  her  chair  and  laughed  outright. 

“  I  declare,  Edith,”  said  Lady  Bab.,  “  thou 
art  incomprehensible.” 

Four  days  thus  passed,  during  which  L^dy 
Barbara,  laboring  under  the  ridiculous  decep¬ 
tion,  bridled  and  coquetted  by  turns  with  the 
perplexed  count.  On  the  fourth  day,  as  Edith 
and  Ferdinand  sketched  Irom  a  bow-window 
before  Lady  Barbara  came  down,  “  Edith,”  said 
the  dnehess,  “  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  comes 
hither  to-day,  and  as  thy  suitor,  it  is  thy  father's 
and  my  will  that  thou  wilt  receive  him — ” 

“  Suit-Mj !”  finished  Edith,  with  emphasis. 

Ferdinand,  with  his  customary  delicacy,  left 
them. 

“Mamma,”  said  Edith,  after  a  momentary 
silence,  u  I  never  will  wed  Lord  Bolingbroke,  so 
help  me — Westminster  bridge.” 

My  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
truly  noble  cast  of  countenance,  an  elegant  man¬ 
ner  and  great  wealth,  but  his  arrival  produced 
no  effect  upon  Edith.  That  evening  sho  was 
again  in  Lady  Barbara's  dressing-room. 

“  Didst  ever  know,”  said  the  latter,  “  anything 
so  absurd  as  this  young  man’s  eyes,  in  following 
me  ?  Everywhere  I  go  there  are  a  new  host  of 
lovers.  I  hate  to  disappoint  them  if  they  are 
anywise  sensitive,  but  it  is  really  troublesome. 
There  was  young  Veascy,  at  Bath,  a  month  ago, 
blew  out  his  brains  6olely  on  my  account,  solely. 
However,  he  had  lost  all  his  fortune  at  gaming, 
the  night  before,  and  it  wasn't  so  much  matter ! 
I  cannot  marry  them  all”  she  added,  pensively ; 
but  Edith  was  already  gone.  “  What  is  it  they 
sec  in  me  so  powerful  ?”  she  continued,  medi- 
tatiugly. 

“  God,  he  knows,”  answered  her  innocent  Ab¬ 
igail,  in  a  pious,  sympathetic  wonderment,  from 
behind  her  chair. 

«  O,  it's  you,  is  it  V*  returned  Lady  Barbara, 
sharply.  “Speak  whep  you’re  spoken  to !”  With 
which  lady  like  remark  she  closed  her  toilet. 

One  pleasant  noon,  the  duchess  and  Edith, 
with  their  guests,  sat  in  the  western  drawing¬ 
room. 

“  I  must  speak  decisively,”  whispered  Lady 
Barbara  to  Edith.  “  I  can  no  more  endure  this 
young  man's  impertinence,”  and  she  took  a  skein 
of  wool  from  her  table. 

Ferdinand,  with  his  usual  grave  courtesy,  offer¬ 
ed  to  wind  it. 


**  Nay,”  said  Lady  Barbara,  shaking  her  head 
and  requesting  Lord  Bolingbroke's  assistance. 

Ferdinand,  who  had  been  reading  aloud  from 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  resumed  his  pleasant 
employment. 

“  Young  man,”  interrupted  Lady  Barbara, 
surveying  him  narrowly  from  her  little  black 
eyes,  “  your  attentions  have  become  quite  offen¬ 
sive  to  me.  I  am  nnable  to  return  them  in  the 
light  yon  wish,  and  beg  to  have  no  more  of 
them  1” 

“  O,  ha  1  ba!  ha !  ha !”  laughed  Edith,  throw¬ 
ing  down  her  pencil,  “  O,  it's  too  good  1  Ha! 
ha !  ha !  O,  Bab !  he  is  no  more  in  love  with 
thee  than  I  am.  It  was  only  a  joke.  Ha !  ha ! 
ha!” 

Ferdinand,  Bolingbroke,  the  duchess,  wen 
stone  still ;  even  Edith  stilled  her  merriment,  at 
the  expression  of  Lady  Barbara's  face,  as,  gath¬ 
ering  np  her  embroidery,  she  swept  in  high  dud¬ 
geon  from  the  room.  The  duchess  followed  her 
immediately,  offering  a  thousand  apologies  in 
vain.  Lady  Barbara  borrowed  the  duke’s  coach, 
and  desiring  that  her  maid  and  baggage  should 
be  forwarded,  passed  hastily,  in  a  few  moments, 
equipped  for  a  journey,  down  the  staircase. 

“  Lady  Bab !  Lady  Bab  1”  cried  Edith,  run¬ 
ning  out  and  stifling  her  laughter.  “  I  beg  your 
pardon !  I  was  foolish  and  imprudent.  Pray 
overlook  it  1  Do  not  go !  Say  you  will  come 
again  1” 

Lady  Barbara  disengaged  her  hand.  “  Before 
I  come  to  Norfolk  castle  again,  you  may  all  have 
the  small  pox  and  die  of  it  1”  she  cried,  twisting 
up  a  small  portion  of  Edith's  arm  between  her 
fingers,  with  the  utmost  spitefulness.  Edith 
came  back  into  the  drawing-room,  piteously  dis¬ 
playing  the  black  and  blue  spot  upon  her  arm. 

“  It  is  certain,”  said  6he,  “  that  Lady  Barbara, 
go  where  she  will,  leaves  an  impression.” 

The  Coant  Ferdinand,  weary  of  the  bondagd 
that  was  daily  drawing  him  deeper  into  another 
more  dangerous,  was  walking,  alone  and  gloomy, 
in  the  park.  A  sunny  opening  among  the  felled 
trees,  disclosed  to  him  Edith,  witlaLord  Boling¬ 
broke  in  a  lover’s  attitnde  at  her  feet.  He 
Btrnck  into  a  side  path,  a  deeper  gloom  upon  his 
face,  and  sadder  thoughts  still,  in  his  heart.  An 
hoar’s  walk  brought  him,  unawares,  upon  the 
very  place,  and  Edith  stood  there  alone,  in  the 
same  position. 

.  “  I  have  been  waiting  for  thee,  my  friend,” 
she  said. 

“  I  have  come,  then,  only  to  bid  thee  farewell,” 

I  he  answered. 

Edith  opened  her  huge  eyes,  repeating  his 
I  last  words. 
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“  A y,  Ltd/  Edith,  I  emnot  see  thee  another's 
whb.  I  have  loved  thee  1  Prisoner  and  deso¬ 
late  as  I  am,  I  have*  dared  to  hope,  and  have 
wasted  the  passion  and  joy  that  should  have- 
been  spread  over  a  lifetime,  in  the  vain  delight 
of  these  few  weeks.  I  go  forth  forever,  to  lone- 
Mmm  and  despair." 

“  Ferdinand,"  said  Edith,  smiling  through  her 
tears,  “dost  thou  truly  lore  me?  Wilt  thou 
have  me,  with  all  my  imperfections  ?”  She 
stood  close  beside  him,  her  hand  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der,  in  the  old,  childish  way.  “  Bolingbroke  is 
nothing  to  me,"  she  said.  “  I  love  only  thee  1" 

The  lovers  met  with  no  opposition  from  duke 
or  duchess,  but  the  preparations  for  Ferdinand’s 
departure  were  accomplished  that  evening,  and 
next  morning  a  fishing  smack,  anchored  by  the 
coast,  was  to  6kim  safely  over  with  him  to  Bou¬ 
logne. 

But  Lady  Barbara’s  petty  revenge  had  not 
been  Idle ;  for  detailing,  as  she  passed  through 
Portsmouth,  a  few  exaggerated  facts,  a  revenue 
cutter  was  despatched  secretly  to  that  quarter 
of  the  coast,  and  a  strong  force  of  soldiery  march¬ 
ed  to  the  adjoining  town.  Long  before  daylight, 
Ferdinand  was  put  on  board  the  smack,  which 
bore  all  sail  away.  The  rising  sun,  striking  a 
glory  through  the  distant  mists,  silvering  oars 
and  sails,  and  revealing  every  point  along  Hie 
shore,  still  showed  the  fisher,  half  disappearing 
in  the  fog,  when  three  boats,  filled  with  armed 
men,  shot  out  from  a  cove,  in  fall  chase.  Look¬ 
ing  from  where  they  stood  upon  the  sand,  the 
duke  and  Edith  beheld  the  coast  lined  with  sol¬ 
diers,  while  the  hearty  strokes  of  those  in  the 
boats  threw  them  forward  with  a  fearful  swift¬ 
ness,  till  they  disappeared  in  the  mist.  Au 
hoar,  and  the  wailing  mnltitades  saw  them  re¬ 
turn.  As  they  landed,  they  took  from  one  of 
the  boats  a  prisoner,  bound  hand  and  foot.  9 

“  We  straggled  well  for  him,"  said  the  boat¬ 
swain  ;  “for  he  fought  like  a  tiger.” 

Edith  was  not  one  to  wring  her  hands,  and 
.  she  went  home  to  breakfast. 

“  Mamma,"  she  said,  “  we  have  cards  for  the 
queen’s  grand  masquerade  ball,  next  Thursday  ? 
You  will  accept  them  ?  And,  dear  mamma,  let' 
ns  go  up  to  London  to  day,  and  do  thou  conde¬ 
scend  to  gossip,  and  tell  me  all  thou  bearest  are 
to  go,  and  what  they  may  wear.  I  myself  will 
have  a  dozen  masques." 

Queen  Anne,  though  compelled  to  set  a  price 
upon  her  brother’s  head,  loved  him  with  all  the 
intensity  of  her  quiet  nature ;  her  conscience 
warned  her  that  she  occupied  his  right,  and  her 
mind,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  was  full  of 
£  projects  and  conspiracies  in  his  favor.  Thus, 


though  she  knew  he  was,  at  that  moment,  again 
in  the  kingdom, — being  guarded  by  a  jealous 
ministry,— she  had  hitherto  found  an  interview 
with  the  Prince  James  Edward  impossible.  But, 
as  if  by  an  inspiration,  she  had  ordered  a  mas¬ 
querade  in  the  palace,  on  &  more  extensive  scale 
than  had  ever  gladdened  festive  hearts.  The 
cards  issued  were  numerous  as  “  leaves  in  Val- 
lambrosa,"  and  it  was  here,  in  an  unknown 
masque,  that  she  intended  the  interview.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  coaches  at  an  early 
hour,  and  already  the  halls  of  St.  James  were 
full  of  fantastic  and  beautiful  forms,  winding 
among  themselves  in  time,  to  the  magnificent 
music  of  the  orchestra,  when  the  duke  and  duch¬ 
ess,  in  rich  Spanish  costumes,  arrived;  but 
Edith  was  not  with  them.  Neither  had  the 
queen  arrived.  A  simple  hack  driving  up,  paid 
and  dismissed  by  a  single  slender  figure,  Was 
immediately  followed  by  another,  whence  de¬ 
scended  a  remarkably  stout  lady.  Her  head¬ 
dress  was  conspicuous  with  plumes  of  every 
color,  as  she  descended  from  the  dressing-rooms, 
and  her  whole  array  was  a  medley  of  gay  hues  * 
and  mediaeval  styles.  Masqued,  and  holding 
her  fan  before  her,  she  sailed  in,  requiring  as 
much  room  as  a  Spanish  galleon.  Securing  a 
little  page,  shortly,  she  whispered  him,  “  Thou 
seest  yon  sea  nymph  ?  Go  thou  and  full  before 
her,  and  in  rising,  lay  hold  upon  her  robe." 

The  little  page  speedily  obeying,  the  sea 
nymph  stooped  forward  to  shake  him  off,  when 
the  stoat  lady  adroitly  pinned  a  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  “  This  is  Lady  Barbara  Metcalf," 
upon  her  back. 

“I  think,  my  dear,"  soliloquized  the  stout 
lady,  “  thou  wilt  not  do  so  much  mischief  to¬ 
night  as  thou  didst  anticipate."  Moving  along, 
she  confronted  a  portly  gentleman,  dressed  in 
the  papal  robes,  but  limping  with  a  broken  stick, 
as  in  derision  of  the  Roman  Church.  “  For  all 
thou  art  so  lame,  holy  father,"  said  she,  “  thy 
step  is  Swift.” 

“  How  the  deuee  did  you  know  me  1"  cried  the 
astonished  pope,  in  a  blatant  voice. 

She  only  nodded  her  head  mysteriously,  and 
with  a  slow  circuit,  ro  sought  the  empty  dress¬ 
ing-room.  There  came  thence,  in  another  mo¬ 
ment,  a  troubadour  in  the  light  provencal  dress, 
with  a  lute  in  his  little  hands,  striking  now  and 
then  a  harmony.  Gliding  with  a  quick  step  and 
a  quicker  jest  between  groups,  she  came  to  a 
single  individual,  in  the  attire  of  a  Roman  gen¬ 
eral,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  whose  head  and 
shoulders  were  so  disproportionately  tall  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  pasteboard.  Standing  dose 
beside  him,  he  sung  to  the  music  of  his  lute. 
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“  When  AleudkUr’s  ihlnfag  sword 
Had  nothing  more  to  hope, 

He  added  to  hie  martial  name 
Monosyllabic  Pope  ! 

To  conquer  newer  worlds  with  spleen. 
Cross-grained,  oross-eyed,  and  doll, 

He'  proved  the  hero  but  a  man, 

The  poet  but  a  fool. 

Thine  ass's  ears  show  under  thy  lion's  skin,  Mr. 
Pope,"  he  laughed. 

Discovering  many  other  identities,  the  trou¬ 
badour  lost  his  own,  and  a  nan  of  the  Annnnciad 
stole  round,  with  her  thin,  blue-silk  veil  falling 
over  her  white  garments. 

"My  infidel.  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  murmured 
the  nun,  to  a  red-cloaked  cardinal,  “  thy  dress 
is  a  mockery !  Kneel  to  this  cross  1" 

The  cardinal  laughed,  while  she  moved  on 
towards  one  in  the  crimson-velvet  garments  of 
an  astrologer,  embroidered  with  silver  stars  and 
crescents.  “  Thou  shouldst  wear  this  garb  al¬ 
ways,  Sir  Isaac,"  she  spid.  “  Fitly  art  thou  an 
astrologer,  great  Newton !" 

An  angel,  with  rosy  wings,  and  shining  curls, 
and  snowy  robes,  supplanted  the  nun,  as  she 
threw  her  blue  veil  upon  a  seat.  “  O,  Sarah  of 
Marlboro',"  she  whispered,  to  one  in  the  dress 
of  Zenobia,  “  England's  and  Palmyra's  queens 
are  not  so  friendly  as  of  yore.  I  am  not  the 
Angel  of  Death,  your  grace,"  she  cried,  to  the 
Highlander  by  Zenobia's  side.  "  He  will  come 
to  Marlboro',  anon !  Here,  Benbow,"  she  laugh¬ 
ed,  to  an  old  Tai,  "  here  is  a  sea  nymph  for 
thee !  Lady  Bab !  Lady  Bab !  did  the  Spaniard 
deceive  thee  ?”  And  the  angel  laughed  as  soft 
a  laugh  as  the  sound  in  the  sea  nymph’s  shells, 
on  her  way  to  a  dressing-room.  A  tall  lady,  in 
a  blue  domino,  passed  the  door,  as  a  sweet  little 
English  peasant  girl  came  oat,  with  a  basket  of 
flower!  upon  her  arm.  The  short,  white  petti¬ 
coat  and  pink  jacket,  and  the  lace  cap,  half  over 
the  bright,  dropping  hair,  gave  her  a  . most  be¬ 
witching  appearance. 

"  I  will  not  betray  thee,”  whispered  the  peas¬ 
ant  girl  to  the  lady  in  the  bine  domino,  "  though 
thy  highness  has  a  moustache  behind  thy  mask  1 
The  weather  is  sweeter  in  Rome,  Prince  James  1" 
and  she  glided  by  to  a  mm  in  black  robes. 

“  Madam,"  whispered  she,  so  low  that  none  save 
the  nun  could  hear,  "come  with  me."  The 
nan  turned,  and  they  went  into  an  alcove  to¬ 
gether.  "I  know,"  said  Edith,  removing  her 
mask,  "  that  thou  art  the  queen.  1  know,  also, 
that  thy  brother,  the  Prince  James  Edward,  is 
yonder  in  the  blue  domino."  The  gasping  queen 
made  a  terrified  motion  to  remove  her  mask. 

"  Nay,"  said  Edith,  "  none  but  I  know  it.  Queen 
Anne,  I  am  thy  faithful  subject,  but  tenderly  as 


thou  lovest  thy  brother,  I  love  mother.  Hum 
rememberest  that  thou  thyself  hast  set  a  price 
upon  the  Stnart's  head.  Madam,  give  me  the 
life  and  freedom  of  Count  Ferdinand  di  Garci- 
lasso,  the  Spanish  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  and 
thy  brother  is  safe !"  and  she  produced  a  parch¬ 
ment  and  a  minute  writing  apparatus  from  her 
flower-basket.  "  Write  it  fairly,  madam,"  said 
Edith.  The  queen  wrote,  in  a  bold,  free  hand, 
anentire  pardon,  sealing  it  with  her  signet  ring, 
she  signed  it  fully,  and  gave  it  to  the  lovely 
peasant  girl.  Edith  quickly  called  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  coach,  and  left  the  palace  for  the 
Tower. 

The  great  concourse  assembled  in  church  a 
month  later,  was  nowise  saddened  by  the  absence 
of  Lady  Barbara,  as  Ferdinand  led  Edith  to  the 
altar.  While  many  a  gentle  heart  in  the  gal¬ 
leries  beat  faster  at  sight  of  the  dark  carls  flow¬ 
ing  over  the  Spanish  doublet,  and  the  large  black 
eyes  overlooking  the  pale  chiselling  of  the  bride¬ 
groom's  features.  And  the  queen  herself  took 
the  glove  from  Edith's  fingers,  with  a  reconciled 
and  thankful  condescension. 

There  was  one  palatial  residence  in  the  city 
of  San  Domingo,  rivalling  the  palaces  of  the  old 
world  in  magnificence.  It  was  the  home  of  his 
excellency,  the  governor.  Count  Ferdinand  di 
Garcilasso.  The  blue  Atlantic  glittered  at  a 
I  distance  from  its  flat  roofe,  and  the  deep,  safe 
waters  of  the  river  Ozima  rolled  far  beyond  it, 
into  the  city,  beneath  the  overhanging  windows, 
while  great  ships  and  barges  lay  at  anchor  within 
speaking  distance.  It  was  built  in  the  light  and 
graceful  style  of  Saracenic  architecture,  with  the 
pilazzos,  and  balconies,  and  columns  that  grace 
the  streets  of  Damascus.  Frequently  some 
slave's  skilful  hand  filled  the  whole  place  with 
melody,  and  lulled  the  Lady  Edith  gentlier  in 
her  siesta,  till  she  awoke  to  find  herself  strewn 
with  aromatic  blooms  by  baby  hands.  Or  lean¬ 
ing  at  night,  beside  Ferdinand,  from  her  win¬ 
dows,  whence  poured  a  great  illumination,  boas 
and  skiff  speeding  along  with  friendly  recogni¬ 
tion,  sweet  songs  arising  in  the  distance,  and  the 
moon  hanging  full  and  fiery  above  the  low  hori¬ 
zon.  “  Thy  home  pleases  thee  ?"  the  governor 
might  ask. 

"  England  was  sweet  enow,"  is  the  low  reply. 

"  But  it  was  never  like  this,  my  love !  Venice 
is  not  so  beautiful  !* 


The  purest  and  tenderest  love  is  unfortunately 
lavished  on  us  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  It  is  only  late  in  life,  when  we  see  the 
love  of  other  parents  for  their  children  that  we 
begin  to  reflect  that  we  mutt  have  been  equally 
loved  ourBelvt9. 
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.  THE  BREATH  OF  MORN. 


IT  WILLIAM  E.  LAWBUCB.  . 

Tbt  fissolfreffliorM  tiswvtgot  taolb 
Vo  fewy  frame*  u4  frinting  heart*} 
On  gentle  wings  H*  mfarion  speed*, 

Tp  all  a  soothing  balm  Impart*. 

With  living  light  «*xth>  field*  ef  green, 
Spread  oat  In  beaaty’*  garb,  appear; 
New  gkxies  gild  the  vatflt  on  high, 

Whoa*  radiance  ever?  heart  doth  cheer. 

Theblaahing  flowers  with  tearfhl  eyes, 
Begemmed  with  Nature’*  Jewel*  rare, 
Raise  their  frail  heads,  k>  aOent  prate* 

Of  Hhn  who  maketh  *fl  ao  Mr. 

Soft  sephyrs  o’er  the  violet  steal, 

Whose  perftuned  breath  i*  borne  away 
With  roees,  yet  the  air  of  morn 
la  paxes,  sweeter  fbr,  Sun  they. 

Then  with  the  golden  sun  arise, 

Brink  in  the  cool,  refreshing  dew;  ' 
The  breath  of  morn  the  breast  inspires 


JtJDITH  BELL. 


BT  XBfl,  X.  B.  BOBlftSON. 


Yesterday,  one  of  our  new  acquaintances 
came  to  Shodyvole.  As  I  have  quite  a  story  to 
tell  about  him,  I  shall  just  for  convenience,  call 
him  Archibald  Neal.  He  is  a  very  agreeable 
young  man,  frank  and  ingenuous,  and  had  much 
to  say  about  Uncle  Jerry  and  Judith  Bell. 

"  Who  is  your  Uncle  Jerry,  and  who  is  Judith 
Bell  V*  I  ventured  to  ask. 

He  colored  slightly  and  smiled,  while  my  pru¬ 
dent  aunt  gave  me  a  reproving  glance,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Emelinc,  why  will  you  not  learn 
propriety  !" 

"An  excellent  soul  is  Uncle  Jerry,  and — ” 

Here  he  paused  in  some  confusion. 

"Judith  Bell,"  suggested  I. 

"  I  should  like  to  tell  the  whole  story,"  he  said. 

"0  by  all  means,  if  you  please!  I  am  a 
first  class  listener.  I  will  not  once  interrupt 
you.  Now  begin." 

"Iam  not  very  good  at  story-telling ;  but  if 
you  wiH  promise  to  interrupt  me  when  I  get  te¬ 
dious,  I'll  make  the  attempt." 

This  condition  was  quickly  agreed  to4  and 
Archibald  Neal  related  substantially  as  follows : 

"  I  suppose  I  must  commence  at  the  be gin¬ 
ning,"  quoth  he,  "  and  go  on  in  the  time  approv¬ 
ed,  old  fashioned  style.  Well,  here  I  go— ex¬ 
cuse  all  slips  of  the  tongue,  and  the  infelicitous 
14 


m 

language  I  may  employ  in  making  myself  intelli¬ 
gible.  I  was  the  eldest  of  six  children  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  parents  not  abundantly 
blessed  with  this  world’s  substance.  My  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  prospects  were  certainly  not 
flattering;  and  so  Jeremiah  Neal,  my  bachelor 
unde,  had  pity  on  my  low  estate,  and  took  me 
under  his  special  care  and  protection.  I  lost 
nothing  by  the  change,  you  may  be  assured. 
I  was  well  clad  and  advised,  closely  looked  after, 
disciplined  in  what  he  considered  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  finally  found  my  way  to  Harvard 
through  his  friendly  pocket. 

"  My  uncle  had  one  singular  idea  that  I  toas  not 
long  in  remarking ;  he  professed  to  entertain  a 
profound  dislike  to  female  sodety.  The  house¬ 
keeper  and  domestics  were  banished  to  the  most 
remote  part  of  the  house,  being  tolerated  only  as 
necessary  evils.  When  their  presence  was  ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable,  he  either  made  himself  as 
disagreeable  as  possible,  or  took  bis  hat  and  left 
the  house  in  evident  dissatisfaction.  What  oc¬ 
casioned  this  unconcealed  dislike  of  the  other 
sex,  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  he  dever  let  me  into 
his  confidence  in  this  particular.  Many  attribut¬ 
ed  it  to  a  spirit  of  retaliation  iu  return  for  a  slight 
from  some  fair  one,  who  perchance  did  not  look 
favorably  on  bis  suit,  whflo  others  declared  it 
was  because  he  associated  so  little  with  ladies. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  my  Un¬ 
cle  Jerry  had  no  greater  veneration  for  women, 
but  truth  forces  me  to  acknowledge,  also,  that 
he  had  engrafted  his  eccentricity  in  this  respect, 
upon  me  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  appeared,  in  my  eyes,  the  concentration 
of  wisdom,  had  seen  so  many  countries  and  peo¬ 
ple,  and  could  discourse  so  much  like  a  sage,  that 
I  could  form  no  other  opinion  than  that  he  must 
be  substantially  correct  in  his  leading  sentiments. 
Being  with  him  so  much,  knowing  his  genial 
temper,  experiencing  his  bounty,  having  free 
access  to  his  parse,  I  could  not  bat  consider  him 
as  a  very  extraordinary  man,  and  a  fit  model 
after  which  to  pattern.  Old  ladies  he  consider¬ 
ed  weak  and  qneralons,  given  to  snafif  and 
strong  green  tea ;  middle  aged,  married  ones, 
with  grown  up  daughters,  plotting  and  match¬ 
making;  spinsters  as  busy-bodies,  and  young 
maidens  as  thoughtless  flirts  unsafe  and  noisy. 

"Archie,”  said  he,  one  day,  "  my  boy,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  intend  to  marry  one  of  these  days 

“  I  replied  that  I  intended  to  follow'  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  regain  a  bachelor." 

"  That’ll  do  very  well  to  talk  about,"  resum¬ 
ed  Uncle  Jerry,  "  but  I  fear  you  wont  have  suf¬ 
ficient  wisdom  to  walk  in  my  footsteps.  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  before 
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you  are  much  older,  by  getting  possessed  of  the 
absurd  idea  that  you  are  in  love.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  a  pretty  face,  and  a  handsome  fig¬ 
ure,  well  dressed,  will  prove  fatal  to  all  your 
philosophy." 

“  Nonsense,  uncle,"  said  I,  lighting  a  cigar. 

"  It  is  always  best,"  continued  my  relative, 
"  to  make  some  provision  for  the  future.  Mis¬ 
fortunes  overtake  us,  when  least  expected; 
therefore,  I  have  selected  a  wife  for  you,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  change  your  condition  for 
the  worse.” 

"  You  might  have  saved  yourself  the  trouble," 
I  answered,  elevating  my  heels  to  the  back  of  a 
mahogany  chair. 

"  I  s'pose  I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  he  re¬ 
sumed,  eyeing  me  sharply.  "  It  is  Susan  Sharp — 
old  Squire  Sharp's  daughter,  who  lives  hi  an 
adjoining  town,  about  ten  miles  from  here." 

"  Is  she  handsome  ?" 

"  I  haven’t  seen  her  since  she  was  a  child  ;  and 
then  she  was  the  homeliest  little  creature,  I 
think,  that  I  ever  saw." 

"  Is  she  intelligent  ?" 

“  Of  that  I  am  ignorant,  also.  She  was  a 
weak  and  puny  girl,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  squire,  and  she  had  fits,  which  in¬ 
jured  her  intellect  somewhat." 

"  Very  encouraging,  so  far.  What  else  have 
you  to  add  ?” 

“  Her  father's  worth  his  thousands,  and  she's 
an  only  child." 

'*  When  I  want  fits  111  let  you  know." 

A  few  days  after  this  interesting  colloquy,  Un¬ 
cle  Jerry  handed  me  an  open  letter  to  read.  It 
is  not  heedful  to  give  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
epistle,  but  only  a  general  transcript  of  its  pur¬ 
port.  It  was  written  by  a  friend  of  my  uncle's, 
resident  in  a  neighboring  city,  and  in  behalf  of 
Jadith  Bell,  only  child  of  my  Unde  Bell,  deceas¬ 
ed.  By  the  death  of  her  father,  Judith  was  left 
an  orphan — her  mother  having  been  called  from 
this  sublunary  sphere  two  years  before — without 
support.  My  relative  was  obviously  consider¬ 
ably  shocked  at  hearing  this  news,  for  his  sis¬ 
ter's  husband  had  been  doing  a  good  business, 
and  was  considered  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  a  man 
of  wealth  he  would  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
his  demise,  had  he  not  been  ruined  by  a  partner 
in  business.  The  letter  duly  set  forth  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  swindled,  ending  with 
a  touching  description  of  the  homeless  and  needy 
condition  in  which  Judith  had  been  left  by  the 
dispensation  which  had  made  her  an  orphan. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  V*  asked  my  uncle. 

"  It  is  very  melancholy,"  I  returned,  folding 
the  letter  and  retaining  it. 


“  You  know  I  am  not  fond  of  female  society." 

"Yes." 

"  It  makes  me  nervous  to  have  more  than  two 
women  in  the  house— the  house-keeper  and  the 
cook." 

"  Of  course  it  does." 

“  But  this  Judith  is  very  destitute." 

“  I'm  afraid  so,  unole." 

“  We  all  have  duties  to  perform,  Archie." 

"  Unquestionably." 

"Judith  is  as  much  my  niece  as  you  are  my 
nephew." 

“  So  it  appears." 

"  I  must  do  something  for  her." 

"  I  think  you  ought." 

"  The  question  is — what  shall  I  do  ?" 

“  Get  her  a  place  in  a  family,  perhaps." 

"  What,  let  my  niece  go  out  to  service  ?" 

“  Perhaps  she  can  teach  music,  or  something 
of  that  sort." 

"No,  no,  that  wont  do,  Archie.  She's  my 
sister's  child." 

"  You  might  pay  her  board  somewhere,  till  she 
gets  married." 

*  Uncle  Jerry  sat  and  mused  awhile,  then  paced 
the  library  for  some  minutes,  neither  of  us 
speaking. 

"  There's  but  one  thing  I  can  do,  consistently 
with  my  duty  as  a  near  relative  and  a  Christian. 

I  must  take  her  home." 

"  fying  her  here !"  I  exclaimed,  considerably 
startled. 

"  I  believe  it  must  come  to  that  —it  is  inevita¬ 
ble.  What  will  the  world  say  if  I  act  diflfer- 
|  ently  ?  And  what  would  my  conscience,  say, 
too?" 

"  Well,  unde,  I  pity  the  girl,  and  I’m  really 
I  afraid  your  duty  compels  you  to  give  Judith 
I  Bell  a  home  in  your  own  house.  It  will  disturb 
our  quiet  enjoyment,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  we 
must  try  and  get  along  with  it.  I  dare  say  we 
can  shut  ourselves  np  in  the  library  here,  and 
be  quite  cosy.  Pray,  how  old  is  she  ?" 

"  Let  me  see.  I  declare  she  must  be  all  of 
sixteen  yean !  How  time  does  slip  away  !  But  * 
I  suppose  you  don’t  care  how  soon  Uncle  Jeny 
dies,  as  long  as  you  will  jgQt  his  property — yon 
dog,  you,"  added  the  old  gentleman,  giving  me 
a  smart  punch  under  the  ribs  with  his  provoking 
old  cane. 

"  Come,  be  quiet,  or  111  run  away,"  said  L 

"  Be  glad  to  run  back  again !" 

"About  this  niece  of  yours— when  will  she 
come,  I  wonder  1" 

"  I  shall  write  to  your  cousin  to-day.  And  I 
expect  you  will  treat  her  with  respect,  vow 

scamp  1”  % 
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“lahaVttoomUe  km  watch  wtih  my  compa¬ 
ny,  though  I  shall  use  the  poor  thing  wail" 

Hwwfi  yn  a#  aailhtr  poke  ykh  Ms 
cane,  and  I  threatened  to  threw  the  offensive 
mpw  Ml  of  At  window.  Hy  good  unde 
then  planed  himself  at  hit  desk  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  a  letter,  but  immediately  changed  hi» 
mind,  insisting  that  I  should  write  the  miseive. 

I  conspired,  end  wrote  the  following: 

"  Mite  Judith  Bell  : — My  uncle  is  willing 
that  you  should  come  and  lire  with  him,  and 
make  hie  house  jour  home. 

“  Tours,  in  haste, 

Aechibald  Neal.” 

4 

“Pshaw,  that  wont  do!”  pettishly  exclaimed 
Unde  Jerrj.  “Do  jm  suppose  a  girl  of  any 
spirit  would  accept  such  &  cold,  stingy  imita¬ 
tion  as  that  1” 

I  replied  that  I  knew  hut  iwy  tittle  about  girls 
of  spirit,  and  couldn't  tail  what  they  would  be 
pleased  with.  My  relative  then  dictated  a  letter, 
winch  toad  very  differently  Asm  the  mote  I  had 
perpetaated.  He  encloeod  also,  some  bank  bftis, 
which  he  hoped  the  would  (feel  at  liberty  to  ac¬ 
cept.  doubt  Judith  was  surprised  at  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  letter,  for  the  friend  refereed  to 
had  written  without  her  knowledge  or  consent. 
She  wrote  an  evasive  jot  grateful  reply,  stating 
that  rim  feared  to  make  the  experiment  of  taxing 
his  generosity  to  such  an  extent. 

The  result  was,  that  Unde  Jexry  had  to  go 
after  her  himself,  and  uae  considerable  kind  and 
earnest  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  embrace  his 
offer.  At  length  she  appeared  among  us,  and  I 
made  an  effort  to  be  quite  agreeable.  I  did  not 
notice  her  particularly  at  that  time,  for  fear  of 
being  thought  impertinently  curious.  I  gave 
her  only  &  cursory  scrutiny,  which  kft  a  kind  of 
vague  impression  of  a  rather  parity,  brightdook- 
lag,  observing,  and  quite  self  aasmred  arias.  Pre¬ 
tending  to  be  very  busy  in  the  library,  prepar¬ 
ing  tome  important  papom,  I  saw  but  Httle  of 
Judith  for  the  font  weak,  meeting  ber  but  sel¬ 
dom,  save  at  meal-times,  and  not  finding  myself 
alone  in  her  company  more  than  ones  or  twice. 

“I  have  heard  that  some  females  dislike  cigar 
•make,”  1  rnuarired,  one  meriting,  to  my 
unde. 

“They  do,  as  a  general  thing— old  and 
young  handsome  and  homely,”  he  replied. 

“Then  we  are  likely  to  have  a  herd  time  of 
it  with  this  Judith  BeB,  for  I  pereehre  she's  a 
regular  red  republican  in  domestic  reforms — 
fbH  of  radical  revolutionary  movements.  Why, 
she's  founding  a  new  government  fei  this  house. 
Don't  you  perceive  that  she's  making  changes  all 


the  timet  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  wa  surprised 
her  here  in  the  library,  some  day,  actually  dust¬ 
ing  the  books  and  moving  things  1  Fora  whole 
day  there  was  a  barricade  at  the  dining-room ; 
to-morrow,  there'll  probably  be  a  similar  state  of 
revolution  in  regard  to  the  parlor.  Then  the 
chambers  will  be  attacked,  and  finally  our  libra¬ 
ry  will  be  carried  by  storm.” 

“lean's  say  but  bar  changes  me  for  the  better,, 
although  I  dislike  innovations.  She  has  much 
better  motions  about  housekeeping  titan  one 
could  have  expected.  She's  quite  a  sensible 
giri,  Archie,  I  must  say.  Don't  you  think  she 
looks  well  at  the  heed  of  the  table  t” 

“She  sits  up  prim  enough,  and  I  dare  say 
does  her  beet  to  be  useful.  But  what  do  you 
dank  she  did  to-day?" 

“Can't  tell,  I'm  sure.” 

“  Well,  I  was  quietly  smoking  hi  the  dining 
room,  bad  what  did  she  do,  but  poke  a  spittoon 
right  in  front  of  me,  with  her  plaguy  little 
foot!” 

“ Ha,  ha,”  roared  my  uncle.  “What  Induc¬ 
ed  her  to  do  ao,  do  you  s'pose?” 

“I  can't  imagine,  unless  it  was  because  I  was 
ming  the  hearth  for  a  spittoon,  which  I  am  sure 
is  a  very  innocent  employment.” 

“  She  dresses  extremely  neat,”  added  Unde 
Jerry. 

“  She  may  drees  as  neat  as  she  pleases,  if  she 
wont  carry  her  reformatory  ideas  too  for.  | 
don't  think  she  likes  to  see  me  loll  on  the  sofa, 
or  put  my  feet  on  the  backs  of  the  chairs ;  and 
let  me  threw  my  hot  down  where  I  will,  I'm  sure 
to  be  ebtiged  to  ran  to  the  hat-tree  after  it,  when 
I  want  it.  I’ve  always  been  in  the  habit  of  find¬ 
ing  things  just  where  I  left  them,  but  matters 
are  now  in  a  transition  state.  The  glory  of 
bachelor  freedom  is  passing  away.” 

“  Come,  come,  Archie,  don't  complain,  or  I'll 
give  you  something  to  complain  for!”  rejoined 
Unde  Jerry,  thumping  me  with  his  ease.  “  I’ll 
marry  you  to  Susan  Sharp,  aeon,  you  rascal ! 
I  dare  say  you  can  learn  heryour  dirty  notions.” 

“  Take  a  cigar,  you  old  autocrat !”  said  I, 
opaning  an  elegant  ease.  “  And  keep  ypur 
case  to  youraalf,  or  I'll  break  it.  Iam  going  to 
enlist  in  the  army.” 

“Ton  are  too  lasy,”  retorted  my  unde. 

“I'll  go  into  active  service.” 

“All  but  the  active.  Why,  they'd  drum 
sueh  a  scurvy  follow  out  of  the  ranks.  You're 
not  fit  for  ahorse  marine!”  and  se  Unde  Jeny 
whnoked  jne  on  tbs  shoulders  again. 

There  wue  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door. 

“  Ooae  in,”  cried  my  unde. 

And  who  do  you  think  appeared?  Who  else 
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should  it  be  but  Judith  Bell.  What  do  you 
think  she  wanted?  Nothing  but  to  overturn 
things  in  the  library,  and  infringe  upon  estab¬ 
lished  conditions — dirt,  she  called  it.  Yes,  she 
had  the  temerity  to  bring  her  high  treason  to  the 
very  seat  of  government,  and  to  ask  in  a  way 
that  was  really  quite  artless  and  pretty,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  audaciousness  of  the  thing,  “  if  she 
might  sweep  and  dust  a  little,”  while  her  fingers 
were  so  white  and  delicate  that  they  seemed  to 
have  but  little  acquaintance  with  the  broom-han¬ 
dle.  I  looked  the  girl  full  in  the  face,  for  I  felt 
that  something  must  be  done  to  stay  the  over¬ 
whelming  tide  of  neatness  that  was  fast  rolling 
upon  us.  I  intended  to  assume  a  rebuking  ex¬ 
pression,  but  I  then  and  there  made  a  discovery 
which  both  surprised  and  embarrassed  me — 
which  was,  that  she  had  not  only  a  pretty  face, 
but  an  exceeding ly  pretty  face.  Her  eyes  were 
soft,  yet  saucy,  blue,  and  beaming;  *her  lips 
ripe  and  rosy ;  her  cheeks  chcrry-hued  and 
charming.  Beside  all  this,  her  attitude  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  easy  and  graceful,  and  her  dress  fitted 
firmly  to  her  well-developed  figure. 

I  did  not  frown  as  I  had  contemplated  doing ; 
but  after  staring  a  moment  at  my  cousin,  turned 
appealingly  to  my  uncle,  hoping  he  would  come 
manfully  to  the  rescue  ;  but  would  you  believe  it  ? 
— he  surrendered  like  an  old  coward,  and  banged 
me  unmercifully  with  his  cane  during  our  shame¬ 
ful  retreat.  We  fell  back  upon  the  dining-room, 
didn’t  see  the  inside  of  the  library  again  for 
three  mortal  hours  ;  the  housekeeper  during 
said  time  making  numerous  journeys  between 
the  surrendered  territory  and  the  kitchen,  carry¬ 
ing  soap,  sand  and  water — while  even  the  cook 
was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  usurper.  Here 
was  a  grand  coup  d'etat  I  The  enemy  was  in 
quiet  possession  of  our  stronghold.  We  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  provisional 
government,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  an  abso¬ 
lute  dictator.  I  wras  rebellious,  nor  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  new  order — but  old  Uncle  Jerry  took 
it  very  coolly,  laughing  heartily  at  our  discom¬ 
fiture. 

Gods  and  goddesses  of  reform !  how  strangely 
tilings  looked  when  we  were  permitted  to  return 
to  the  library.  Every  shelf  had  been  relieved  of 
its  burden,  and  passed  through  some  purifying 
ordeal ;  each  individual  book  had  been  dusted, 
and  the  aggregate  whole  arranged  in  an  entirely 
new  order.  Works  on  theology,  phrenology, 
medicine,  and  fiction,  were  separated  one  from 
another,  occupying  different  departments,  right 
side  up,  title  pages  out.  The  lower  shelves, 
which  had  been  made  the  receptacle  of  much  va¬ 
ried  rubbish,  not  very  sightly,  to  be  sure,  but  in 


my  view  extremely  useful,  had  suffered  a  marked 
change.  Old  dressing  gowns,  canes,  crushed 
hats,  pipes,  empty  cigar-cases,  fishing-lines,  slip¬ 
pers,  worn  out  steel  pens,  newspapers,  letters, 
etc.,  had  vanished,  to  appear — I  know  not  where 
— under  other  and  more  distinctive  circum¬ 
stances.  I  scarcely  recognized  the  apartment. 

“  Uncle,”  said  I,  “  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?” 
Uncle  Jerry  winked,  and  made  some  significant 
pantomime.  Looking  behind  me,  I  perceived 
the  authoress  of  these  high-handed  outrages  seat¬ 
ed  in  his  arm-chair,  very  calm,  pretty  and  self¬ 
content,  really  expecting,  I  believe,  words  of 
commendation  for  what  she  had  done*  or  caused 
the  housekeeper  to  do.  The  eyes  which  I  have 
described  as  soft  and  saucy,  met  mine  with  pro¬ 
voking  archness.  Instead  of  abashing  Judith 
Bell,  by  a  single  stem  glance,  I  very  wisely  al¬ 
lowed  my  gaze  to  make  a  sudden  retreat  down¬ 
ward,  until  it  rested  on  a  diminutive  foot — for 
she  wore,  to  do  her  justice,  the  veriest  little  slip¬ 
per  in  the  world. 

“  It  is  necessary  that  we  confess  the  powers 
that  be,”  whispered  the  old  gentleman.  Then 
addressing  the  ruling  priestess : 

“You  have  made  things  look  wondrously 
neat  and  trim  here.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Ar¬ 
chie  ?”  he  added,  turning  to  me. 

I  answered  to  the  purport  that  I  rather  sus¬ 
pected  that  I  shouldn’t  know  where  to  find  things, 
#now. 

“  You  will  find  your  most  important  things  on 
the  table,  Cousin  Archie,”  she  replied. 

“  Cousin  Archie  !” — that  was  pretty  well.  I 
had  never  called  her  Cousin  Judith.  I  looked 
toward  the  table  at  which  she  pointed,  and  what 
did  I  sec  ?  Why,  all  of  twenty  cigar  stumps,  and 
a  pair  of  tongs !  I  grew'  red  in  the  face.  What 
were  the  tongs  there,  for  ?  The  cigars  had  been 
handled  with  them  !  Judith  Bell’s  white  fingers 
never  touched  one  of  them — she  considered  them 
odiously  unclean.  Uncle  Jerry  thereupon  laugh¬ 
ed  vulgarly  loud — though  I  could  6ec  nothing  so 
very  funny — and  made  a  lunge  at  me  with  his 
nuisance  of  a  cane. 

“Judith  Beil,”  said  I,  turning  toward  her 
with  a  firm  determination  to  nip  her  assurance 
en  embryo — but  the  instant  that  I  saw  that  face 
of  hers,  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind — “  You’re 
done  well,”  I  added. 

“  That’s  a  rhyme,”  said  my  Uncle  Jerry,  re¬ 
peating  what  I  had  said,  humoring  the  final  word 
to  make  it  jingle  well  with  Bell. .  The  empress 
— I  mean  Judith — laughed  also,  but  so  6ofkly 
that  I  was  reminded  of  the  pianissimo  notes  of 
Sontag.  The  idea  striking  me  somewhere  in 
the  region  where  my  common  sense  ought  to  be. 
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thpt S  wat  eppeqriug^wkwarfl,  L  thanked  her  fat 
an  exceeding/  dry  and  unthankful  tone— and 
took  refuge  in  a  book. 

.Weeks  tripped  aloofc  and  with  than  the  gtopy 
of  tha  old  bachelor  regime.  The  innovating 
spirit  of  Judith  Bell  reached  through  every  de¬ 
partment.  of  the  bouse.  The  ancient  hguse- 
kecpef  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  manifest 
destiny,  and  fell  into  the  tide  of  improvement — 
so  catycd.  The  internal  machinery  went  on  like 
the  nicely  adjusted  mechanism  of  a  watch.  I 
suffred  qwch  less  than  l  had  expected.  If  I 
lost  some  of  my  former  freedom,  I  was  in  a 
measnre, ,  indemnified  by  comforts  that  I  had  not 
previously  received. 

Onr  food  w«a  prepared  with  greater  ease  and 
diBi  Wfl  the  empress  presided  at  table  herself— 
so  far  as  such  matters  are  in  the  province  of  wo¬ 
man.  The  domestics  came  to  know  their  places, 
could  be  found  when  wanted,  and  no  longer  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  good  temper  and  liberality  of 
Unde  Jerry.  The  girl  effected  all  this,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  assumption,  or  the 
slightest  deviation  from  propriety.  Everything 
was  done  gently,  with  a  smiling  face  and  quiet 
demeanor.  1  make  these  acknowledgements  as 
sots  of  simple  justice,  not  because  I  was  better 
pleased  with  the  new  order  than  with  the  old. 

On  one  occasion,,  while  I  sat  smoking  and 
cogitating  in  the  library,  I  beard  music. 

"  What's  that,  Unde  Jerry  !’’  I  inquired. 

"  It  sounds  like  the  piano,"  said  he. 

“  Bat  it  hasn’t  been  opened  for  a  month  of 
Sundays.  Come  to  think  of  i^it  is  crammed 
with  political  papers,  which  I  staged  in  there 
daring  the  last  canvass  for  governor,"  I 
regained. 

Depend  upon  it,  it  has  been  cleared  oat  be¬ 
fore  this  time,  you  thriftless  puppy  !"  remarked 
my  relative,  eyeing  his  cane  wistfully,  which 
had  slipped  from  his  grasp  daring  his  last  nap, 
sad  lay  at  bis  feet. 

.“Pick  it  up,  Archie,"  he  added,  coaxingly. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  Hark,  do  yon  bear  that! 
Judith  Bell  has  callers,  evidently ;  no  novice  has 
held  of  the  keys,  now,"  I  resumed. 

**  WeU,  I’d  no  idea  there  was  a  quarter  so 
mnch  music  in  that  instrument.  By  the  way, 
tint  you  most  ready  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  mat¬ 
rimony!". 

“  Not  reedy  for  the  fits,  yet,  Uncle  Jerry,”  re- 

• 

Her  father’s  money  will  strike  a  balance  with 
die  fits,  you  young  mud-turtle.” 

Seeing  bis  eyas  begin  to  sparkle  suspiciously, 
I  kicked  hie  cane  beyond  his  reach,  and  charged 
him  with  |Uegally  appropriatiug  my  best  cigar*- 


“Fve  boon  planning  somewhat,  lately,"  bo 
resumed.  "What  should  you  guess  I  have 
done!" 

“  Made  love  to  the  ancient  house-keeper,  per¬ 
haps,"  smdL 

"  I’ve  selected  a  husband  for  Judith  Bell." 

"Yon  have!" 

"  Certainly— why  not  !" 

"  O,  it’s  all  proper  enough.  Who  is  the  happy 
man!" 

"Dr.  Bright’s  son." 

"Dr.  John  Bright,  Jr.!" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  spoken  to  Judith  about  it !" 

"Yes.” 

"  The  denoe  you  bevel  What  did  she  say  1" 

"  That  she  waaso  mnch  indebted  to  my  kind¬ 
ness  she  should  be  governed  by  my  wishes,  so 
far  as  compatible  with  her  happiness,  in  that  in¬ 
teresting  relation.” 

"  Has  Dr.  Bright,  Jr.,  broached  the  matter  to 
you!" 

"Last  week." 

"Bat  why  need  yen  interest  yourself  to  get 
her  married  !" 

"  Because  she  deserves  a  good  husband,  if  she 
has  one  at  all,  which  of  coarse  she  will.  It  is  to 
anticipate  a  little,  and  take  the  least  of  two  evils. 
I  should  like  to  have  you  praise  Dr.  Bright 
to  the  highest  point  in  her  hearing,  whenever 

- t» 

tuveam.  ? 

"  What  praise  I  have  to  spare  goes  up  in  that 
direction,"  1  retained,  pointing  to  the  ceiling. 

"Archie,  yeu’re  such  a  sad  sinner,  that  Pm 
afraid  nothing  bat  cigar  smoke  goes  from  your 
month  that  way.  But  I  am  very  serious  in  this. 
Judith  mast  not  be  permitted  to  ruin  herself  by 
a  bad  matrimonial  alliance.  True,  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  remain  single,  but  yon  see  I 
have  no  right  to  compel  her  to  a  life  of  maiden¬ 
hood.  The  next  beat  way  is  to  many  her  to  a 
worthy  man." 

"Dr.  Bright  is  nothing  extra." 

“He  suits  me  very  well." 

"  Judith  Bell  may  prove  harder  to  please." 

“He  has  money  enough  to  support  her  in 
handsome  style.  Tbs  alliance  will  enable  me  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  to  yon." 

"  I  don’t  want  mnch." 

"Don’t  want  much!  You’re  actually  the 
most  extravagant  follow  in  town.  If  you  was 
my  son,  Pd  put  you  to  hard  work." 

“1  have  hard  work  now  to  get  along  with  a 
fussy  nririud  a  Judith  Bell,” 

"  Where's  my  cane  1  I’ll  dust  your  jacket, 
larineea,  before  night.  But  I  don’t  get  on  very 
fast  If  you  have  any  love  for  Unde  Jerry  (or 
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his  money),  any  respect  for  his  gray  hair  (or  his 
real  estate),  any  Interest  in  your  foir  consin  ^or 
fear  of  my  cane),  use  your  influence  to  prepos¬ 
sess  her  in  furor  of  Dr.  Bright,  Jr/’ 

“I  am  willing  to  oblige  you  in  anything 
reasonable.” 

“  You  consent,  do  you  1” 

“  I’ll  see  how  she  feels  about  it.” 

“Do  so,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  check  on  the  Gran¬ 
ite  Bank.  The  fact  is,  I’m  getting  advanced  in 
life,  and  you’ll  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
yourself  without  an  uncle.” 

“A  sad  morning  will  it  be,  Unde  Jerry.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear  nephew,  I  am  shuffling  along 
toward  the  quiet  six  feet  tenement  that  will  Anal¬ 
ly  receive  the  best  of  us.  I’ve  tried  to  do  my 
best  for  you,  Archie,  and  I  dare  say  you  wont 
refuse  to  make  a  trifling  sacrifice  for  me.” 

“  My  kind  and  only  friend,  you  hare  only  to 
command  me  to  secure  obedience,”  I  earnestly 
replied. 

“  My  strongest  desire  is  to  see  you  and  Judith 
comfortable  settled  before  I  step  off  the  stage.  If 
you  can  find  it  in  your  heart  to  marry  Susan 
Sharp — that  is,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
feeling — it  would  certainly  make  me  more  resign¬ 
ed  to  death,”  resumed  Unde  Jerry,  seriously. 

“  Faith,  I  think  I  should  be  more  resigned  to 
death,  too  t”  I  exclaimed. 

“  I  fear  you  are  thinking  of  ike  fits,”  quoth 
my  relative,  gravely.  ”1  don’t  insist  upon  an 
immediate  answer.  O  no,  Archie!  I'll  give 
you  time  to  think  of  it.” 

I  thought  to  myself,  “I  shall  want  an  eter¬ 
nity  to  think  of  it.” 

“  I  will  certainly  turn  the  subject  over  in  my 
mind,”  I  said,  perceiving  he  expected  me  to  say 
something. 

“  Very  good.  Now  go  and  see  who  is  getting 
so  much  music  out  of  our  old  piano.” 

I  was  very  willing  to  escape  from  Dr.  Bright 
and  Susan  Sharp,  and  so  went  to  the  parlor. 

“  Is  that  you,  Judith  Belli”  said  I,  finding  her 
seated  at  the  instrument,  and  the  only  occupant 
of  the  room. 

“Is  it  Judith  Belli  What  do  yon  mean  1 
Archibald  Neal  1”  she  replied,  looking  up,  very 
innocently. 

“  I  didn’t  know  that  you  played.” 

“  Yea,  a  little.” 

“  It  strikes  me  that  you  play  quite  decently,” 
I  added,  wishing  to  sting  her  pride. 

“  I  thank  yon,  I’m  sure.  It’s  such  a  comfort 
to  know  that  1  really  play  quite  deetotly.” 

I  glanced  covertly  at  Judith  BeU  from  under 
my  lowering  eyebrows.  Her  foee  was  aglow, 
and  she  was  evidently  wounded. 


“  Wont  you  play  me  r8wefllf  IEmM,  ArfSk 
Lang  8yne,' or  something  of  that  sort  1  I  detest 
opera  music,”  I  continued. 

Without  making  any  rejoinder,  or  elevating 
her  gase  from  the  piano,  she  touched  the  keys 
and  played  “  Sweet  Home,”  with  variations,  in  a 
style  that  astonished  me.  My  heart  relented 
somewhat,  and  I  felt  less  rebellious  toward  the 
the  new  government.  “  Play  it  again,  with  an 
accompaniment,  and  FT!  sing  it,”  I  said,  clearing 
my  throat.  I  have  a  good  voice,  and  felt  a  little 
vanity  in  showing  it.  I  didn’t  think  to  ask  Ju¬ 
dith  to  sing  with,  me— I  had  never  heard  her 
make  an  attempt  even  to  hum  “  Dan  Tucker,” 
which  was  then  in  everybody’s  mouth  I  thought 
she  would  praise  me  when  I  had  finished,  but 
no  ;  she  remained  silent,  giving  no  particular  in¬ 
dications  of  being  pleasurably  affected  by  my  . 
performance.  I  concluded  that  she  had  no  just 
appreciation  of  vocal  talent,  and  that  her  playing 
was  rather  mechanical,  considerably  wanting  in 
true  expression,  without  which  mere  execution 
is  without  melody. 

My  unde  had  a  venerable  violin  with  which 
he  used  to  amuse  himself  occasionally.  As  soon 
as  he  learned  that  the  empress  could  play,  he 
lugged  it  from  its  dirty  box,  re-strung  H,  nibbed 
it  with  rosin,  and  tortured  it  up  to  concert  pitch. 
Then  the  two  made  music  of  undent  sort — for  toe 
old  gentleman  insisted  upon  playing  all  the  old 
tunes  that  were  popular  in  his  younger  days. 
His  niece  submitted  gracefully,  and  drummed 
away  by  toe  hour  with  the  books  of  the  previous 
century  before  her.  I  had  to  sit  and  smoke  alone 
on  account  of  Unde  Jerry's  musical  furor— and 
made  another  black  mark  against  Judith  for  the 
same.  I  grew  uneasy  about  the  way  things 
were  tending;  she  was  evidently  growing  fest  in 
his  esteem.  There  was  danger  of  her  usurping 
my  place  in  his  affections.  However,  I  magnan¬ 
imously  reflected  that  she  was  a  poor  orphan 
girl,  and  if  she  could  get  a  little  comfort  from 
toe  friendship  of  my  relative,  she  ought  to  be 
welcome  to  It. 

One  afternoon  some  young  ladies  called  to  see 
Judith.  Gallantry  and  politeness  moved  me  to 
make  an  effort  to  entertain  them ;  so  I  remained 
in  toe  parlor.  One  of  the  ladies  was  a  good  vo¬ 
calist,  and  when  we  had  chatted  awhile,  I  re¬ 
quested  her  to  favor  us  with  singing.  8he  com¬ 
plied,  and  I  praised  her  performance  warmly. 

“  Come,  Judith  Bell,”  said  I,  with  a  deceit 
fol  smile,  “  1  think  you  should  contribute  to  our 
amusement  too.” 

“What  shall  I  do,  Archibald  Neal?”  she 
asked. 

“Bing,  without  doubt/’  I  responded. 
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She  MKed faenelf  at  th*  piano.  “Now,  we 
shall  have  tome  brilliant  execution,”  thought  I. 
“  The  empress  is  going  to  do  soma  opera.” 

WeH,  I  was  doomed  to  discover  myself  in  an 
error  of  the  first  magnitude — she  went  right  to 
sieging.  Notwithstanding  all  the  girl’s  failings, 
she  sang— like  an  angel,  I  was  about  to  say,  bat 
she  was  no  angel  at  that  time — like  an  acoom- 
(  plished  vocalist.  My  favorite,  who  had  just  dis* 
played  bar  abilities,  was  left  immeasurably  in 
the  distance ;  the  empress  was  in  the  ascendant 
—her  voice  was  exquisite,  her  articulation  die. 
tinct,  her  style  faultless,  her  expression  just. 
8he  was  an  artist,  I  bat  a  pretender ;  and  1  re¬ 
called  my  awkward  attempt  to  exhibit  my  own 
powers  in  that  department,  with  feelings  of  vex¬ 
ation. 

“  I  was  not  aware  yon  could  sing,”  I  remark¬ 
ed,  after  the  ladies  had  gone. 

“  I  haven’t  felt  much  like  singing  sines  my 
father’s  death,”  she  replied. 

“  You  are  an  inexplicable  girl,  Judith  Bell.” 

“Bow  can  I  help  it,  Archibald  Neal?” 

“  That’s  beyond  my  knowledge.  By  the  way. 
Dr.  Bright  is  her e  often.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  it.” 

“I  suppose  it  will  gratify  my  uncle  if  you  en¬ 
courage  his  visits.” 

Judith  was  confused,  and  glanced  at  me 
ftirtively. 

“  I  know  that  the  subject  has  been  broached,” 
I  added. 

“  I  might  effect  not  to  know  your  meaning, 
but  I  prefer  to  be  ingenuous.  I  do  not  like  Dr. 
Bright,”  she  returned. 

“Hi s  father  is  a  men  of  property.” 

“  I’m  not  speaking  of  his  father.” 

“  He  is  not  a  very  bad  looking  person.” 

“  But  I’m  not  pleased  with  his  character,” 

“  He’s  a  drinking  man,  it  is  trno,  but  then 
you  have  moral  power  enough  to  reform  him — 
and  as  for  hia  hair  Up,  yon  can  rise  above  that, 
I  am  fur*— U  was  nearly  cured  by  aa  opera¬ 
tion.” 

|  “And  there  is  Susan  Sharp,”  said  she,  with  a 
"  mile. 

“  Susan  Sharp  may  go  to — ” 

“Bosh,  Archibald  1  Perhaps  her  fits  can  be 
cured.” 

“Wont yon  attend  to  year  own  affairs,  Ju- 
I  dith  Bell  I” 

“And  wont  yon  attend  to  yours,  Archibald 
|  Neal!” 

“I  am  obeying  my  Unele  Jerry’s  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

“8o  am  L” 

“Indeed!” 


“  Yes,  he  says  he’s  anxieos  to  see  you  united 

to  Susan  Sharp,*  before  he  leaves  the  world.” 

“  WeU,  l'U  settle  it  at  once — I  say  xo  in  cap* 
it&ls.  So  you.  may  save  yourself  any  farther 
trouble.” 

Judith  looked  pensive,  and  said  not  a  word. 

“  It  is  very  fine,  outside,  Judith— the  sir  is 
balmy,  the  fields  green,  and  the  sunshine  pleas¬ 
ant,*  pot  on  your  bonnet,  and  let  us  walk.” 

“  Walk  ?” 

“Yes” 

“With  you?” 

“  Why  not-Minlesf  yon  fed— too— ” 

“  Too  what  ?” 

“  No  matter.” 

“If  yon  intended  to  accuse  me  of  pride,  you 
were  impelled  to  speak  without  doe  reflection. 
What  am  I  but  a  dependent  on  my  uncle’s 
bounty  f ” 

“  It  seems  to  me  he’s  dependent  on  yon,  late* 
ly,”  I  rejoined,  not  very  graciously. 

“  For  what  ?” 

“  Happiness  I” 

“  I  didn’t  know  that  I  could  make  anybody 
happy  here,”  she  answered,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes— those  soft  and  saacyeyes. 

I  had  never  walked  with  Judith  before,  but  I 
had  concluded  that  as  she  was  an  oirphan,  it  was 
my  duty  to  give  her  more  actuation  than  I  bad 
previously  done.  I  said  not  much,  my  mood 
was  thoughtful,  and  we  were  absent  an  boar. 
When  we  got  home,  in  compensation  for  my  la* 
borof  charity,  Judith  declared  that  her  glove 
smelled  of  cigar  smoke,  where  she  had  just 
touched  my  arm  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  1 
Such  was  my  reward ! 

I  gvew  to  be  forgiving  toward  Judith  Bell. 
Many  of  her  faults  and  liberties  passed  unnoticed. 
Bvsn  her  semi- weekly  descents  upon  the  library 
to  dost,  many  of  her  general  notions  respecting 
neatness,  and  her  prejudices  against  tobacco.  I 
I  felt  that  I  was  a  man  and  ought  to  be  generous 
toward  one  of  the  weaker  sox.  So  I  tolerated 
my  cousin.  I  sang  with  her,  too;  and  what 
was  considered  remarkable,  at  that  time,  drove 
her  to  town  three  times. 

Unde  Jerry  astonishod  me  very  much  one 
morning  by  telling  me  that  she  had  consented  to 
marry  Dr.  Bright. 

“He  drinks,”  said  I. 

“  He  can  afford  to,  Archie.” 

“A  hair  lip,,  too,  unde.” 

“  That’s  a  freak  of  Nature,  lad ;  no  sensible 
person  will  thank  the  less  of  him  for  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  yon  ought  to  influence  her. 
She  is  young,  and  should  have  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion,”  rejoined  L 
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"I  am  old  enough— I  can  reflect  for  her;  so 
none  of  your  Impertinence  !" 

Unde  Jerry  came  at  me  with  his  cane,  and  I 
retreated  to  the  parlor,  where  Judith  was  trying 
her  pretty  eyes  over  worthless  embroidery. 

“  80  yon  bare  consented  to  become  Bright,” 
said  I,  pettishly. 

"  How  Sharp  you  are,”  she  retorted. 

"  I  don't  Bee  what  yon  can  be  thinking  of,  Ju¬ 
dith  BeUt" 

"Why,  Archibald  Neal  t" 

"To  marry  Dr.  Bright." 

"  He's  as  good  as  Susan  Sharp,  I  imagine." 

“  That's  nothing  to  the  point,"  I  added.  "  Do 
yon  like  him,  is  tho  question  to  be  decided." 

Tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and  she  corefed  her 
face  with  her  embroidery. 

"  If  you  don't  care  to  hare  him,  say  so,  and 
you  sha'n't  1"  I  resumed,  with  emphasis. 

"  But  my  uncle—" 

"  Hang  my  unde  f"  I  exclaimed. 

"  If  my  father  was  living,  I  wouldn't  consent, 
on  any  account,  whatever.  But  you  and  Unde 
Jerry  urge  me  to  it,  and  I  am  perfectly  miser¬ 
able  1"  she  replied,  weeping. 

I  paced  the  length  of  the  parlor  three  times, 
hurriedly — then  I  paused,  and  looked  at  the 
handsome  figure  of  my  cousin. 

"  Judith  Bell,”  I  said,  teaching  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

"Well,  Archibald  1" 

"  Witt  you  marry  me  V9 
"  What,  Archibald  Neal  ?  she  exclaimed. 

"  I  simply  asked  if you  would  marry  me  ?” 

"  Ton  dislike  mo— you  wound  me  whenever 
you  can.  Ton  are  nnkind  1" 

"I  have  discovered  that  I  lore  you,  and  that 
I  shall  be  miserable  if  you  go  away." 

Bo  saying  I  found  myself  at  Judith  BelPs  feet, 
with  both  her  white  hands  in  mine. 

"And  Susan  Sharp,"  said  the,  repelling  me, 
gently. 

"  May  go  farther,"  I  rejoined. 

"And  my  uncle's  wishes  V’ 

"  My  unde  is  an  old  cur—" 

Something  descended  upon  my  thoulders— it 
was  a  cane. 

"  Curmudgeon,  is  he,  you  dog,  you  hypocrite ! 
And  what  has  Judith  Bell  said  to  yon  V ' 

"  She  has  said  nothing,  but  I  think  she  means 
yea.  She  weeps  and  blushes." 

"Say,  my  pet;  will  you  have  the  graceless 
boy  ?"  added  Unde  Jerry,  patting  her  on  the 
head. 

"If  it  is  your  will  and  his,"  stammered 
Judith. 

"It  is  the  crowning  wish  of  my  Ufa.  I  have 


long  hoped  and  prayed  that  ft  might  be  so.  But 
Archie  is  a  wayward  fallow,  not  half  good 
enough  for  yod." 

"  The  last  remark  is  but  too  true.  I  hate 
played  the  cynic  and  the  cross  bachelor,  and  do 
not  deserve  such  a  treasure ;  yet  if  Judith  wB 
forgive  me,  I  shall  be  die  happiest  follow  living, * 
I  rejoined. 

"  She  ought  to  keep  you  on  your  knees  two 
days,”  cried  Unde  Jerry,  and  kissing  fate  niece, 
left  us  together. 

She  forgave  me,  and  we  have  been  happy  em 
since.  I  have  come  to  like  her  neat  habits,  re¬ 
nounced  smoking,  and  given  away  my  cigar- 
case.  The  wedding  day  is  dose  at  hand.  We 
are  all  busy  getting  ready  for  that  interesting 
event.  Dr.  Bright  and  Susan  Sharp  no  longer 
trouble  me.  Unde  Jerry  walks  about  his  prem¬ 
ises  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  indeed,  he  appears  to 
have  renewed  his  youth.  I  am  sure  Judith  Bell 
will  look  sweetly  in  her  bridal  dress." 

"I  know  she  will  "said  I. 

With  that  Archibald  Ned  took  Ms  leave, 
well  satisfied,  apparently,  wfth  his  listesen, 
while  I  ran  to  my  writing-desk  to  fasten  on  pa¬ 
per  what  I  could  remember  of  the  narration. 

Judith  Beil  came  to  me  in  my  dreams.  I  nv 
her  eyes,  soft  and  saucy,  and  her  cherry  hood 
cheeks  glow  with  a  new-found  joy.  She  be¬ 
came  a  sort  of  incarnate  perfection  in  my  mind's 
phantom-world.  I  pictured  her  quiet,  yet  arch, 
pert,  but  modest,  self-reliant,  and  dignified,  dm, 
and  beautiftil. 

I  was  at  Judith  Sett's  bridal,  and  placed  the 
moss-roses  in  her  hair.  Archibald  Neal  wss 
such  a  happy  fettowj  And  Uncle  Jerry  march¬ 
ed  around  with  his  cane  like  a  field-marshal. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

A  German  writer  gives  this  description  of  the 
Crimea.  "  The  Crimea  is  one  of  the  finest  sad 
most  picturesque  countries  of  the  world,  fas 
soil,  particularly  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  where  vegetation  is  truly  tropical,  is 
of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  The  valleys,  wa¬ 
tered  by  numberless  brooks  and  small  rivers,  are 
excellently  cultivated,  abounding  in  productive 
com  6elds  and  vineyards.  Of  toe  hitter  these 
near  Sudak  and  Koos  give  the  best  gr«pca. 
Apricots,  peaches,  chcrnes,  plums,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  figs,  pears,  apples  and  melons 
are  grown  in  gmritns,  wfcifet  the  open  tad  yields 
considerable  quantities  of  cereals,  millet,  iokao- 
co,  honey,  wax  and  silk.  The  breeding  of  hom¬ 
ed  cattle,  hordes  and  sheep  is  of  some  import¬ 
ance  ;  the  latter  yield  the  favorite  small,  grey, 
curly  skins,  known  as  Crimean  lambskins.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  other 
hand,  both  wood  and  water  are  scarce,  and  the 
soil  is  generally  poor,  brackish,  and  unfit  for 
cultivation.” 
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Cure  me  not  kmely,  to  sorrow  And  tear*— 

WDd  dream#  and  fcncfee,  tenon  and  ftart; 

Wk rtfc  ftas  n»feara>c|bra>e,  anlaa#  near; 

Come  then,  my  dearest  one,  Mde  with  me  fccaa. 

Thine  own  will  I  be,  through  lift’s  shadow  and  Ughi, 
Loving  thee  ever,  through  eril  or  right; 

Fondly  and  trtdy  Pfl  trait  bat  hi  thee, 

And  ask  in  return,  nought,  sate  lore  Ibr  me. 

Lea-re  me  not  lonely,  the  world  to  contend, 
fOr  “  the  nedbreaketh  qntfkly  feet  newer  wfll  bead  f* 
And  thns  with  my  heart,  though  It  head  not  shall, 
U  would  break,  should  its  ebsriahed  idol  ftlL 
Ask  not  why  I  lore  thoe,  ftr  words  cannot  tell 
The  thoughts  that  within  my  bosom  dwell; 

But  reposing  upon  my  spirit’s  throne, 

Is  hat  one  image  ■  it  hr  thine  own. 


MORGAN*  LAST  PACING  MATCH. 


VT  fM  TOUM  #WT. 


Sons  fir©  and  twenty  yews  since,  before  the 
present  city  of  Lowell  and  vicinity  woe  so  dense- 
iy  populated  m  it  new  It,  there  was  a  nwrii 
tavern-house  in  the  town  of  Tyngsborough  (a 
few  fttilee  distant  from  Lowefl},  which  was  kept 
by  a  man  named  'Edward*,— Josh  Edwards,  I 
think  he  woe  eaUed.  I  maybe  mistaken  as  re-  ' 
gstds  the  name  exactly,  bat  H  mmtsie  little. 
This  was  something  near  ft,  ol«B  swents. 

As  that  time,  the  tavern  spoken  of  was  mch 
freqnented  by  cafee-dealers  and  horse  mem,  who 
come  down  from  the  north  Wear  Hampshire 
and  Vermont— with  their  animals  of  various 
kinds,  on  their  way  to  a  tfmiket,  at  Beaten  or 
Brighton ;  and  oceosienaUy  a  “good  'an  to  go" 
chanced  to  find  its  way  te  the  stable  of  this  eoun- 
try  inn,  at  route  to  the  city,  dm  a  purchaser. 
Hard  by  the  tavern,  then  then  stood  a  stool 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  it  so  happened,  one  ft m, 
cod  afternoon,  that  bat  few  idlers,  or  ethers, 
were  hanging  about  the  bocsl,— a  lather  unoam- 
moo  occurrence  there,— when  a  sponger  came 
i  waddling  up,  upon  the  hack  of  a  ernsy-Ieoking 
beast,  and  halting  before  the  door,  jumped  oft 
and  entered  the  tavern. 

He  left  his  miserable-looking  animal  at  the 
door,  in  bis  tracks  os  he  stood,  wish  fee  loosely- 
fitting  old  bridle  thing  over,  his  ears,  while  he 
I  went  into  the  bouse  to  inquire  for  a  ftrrier. 

"OW  Pete,"  he  said,  “hod  lest  a  hind  shoe 
)  five  miles  baric,"  and  he  wanted  a  new  one. 

M  Where  ie  your  horses'^  asksd  tha  landlord. 

“  Oat  doors.  Ton  didn't  s'pote  I  was  a-gdibg 
to  bring  him  in  hers,  did  you  f '  said  fee  rough 
mnger.  u  Whar's  the  Msfemalft  l'i  _ 


“Osife  by,  yonder,"  ropfeff  Hi  Edwards, 
pointing  to  fee  sign  of  a  block  stud,  rampant, 
upon  a  dflapidntod  white  board*  over  fee  femur's  . 
doer.  “  Isunings  *11  it  yon  a  shoe  as  neat  as  a 
pirn  He  knows  hew  to  do  it." 

The  thing  Which  the  new  comer  catted  n  Aarae,  • 
was  the  went  looking  critter-*- so  Jaek  Edwards 
defeated  fedthFd  evereet  eyes  en.  His  color 
was  abant  .biif  way  between  .that  of  a  Maine# 
cat  and  a  dirty  yaUow  fax,*-oBt>rtcf  boirihin 
mixture  of  dun  and  sour  beer  hue.  He  had  beam  > 
the  rightful  owner  6f  a  tail,  ton,  Undoubtedly,  at 
some  rnmetriy  previous  period,  bat  just  now.  felt 
eaadal  appendage-  (so  neefcl  hr.  fly  time)  woe  r 
reduced  t6  the  stump  only.  His  mane  wet  ~ 
elesfey  bat  iwggrdly  cut,  Us  Unbones  stuck  out 
finely  above  his  flank,  his  kneCs  were  shaky,  Us 
coot  was  frowsy  and  ungroomod,  and  a  sorry 
figure  he  cut,  truly,  os  Us  owner  dragged  Mat 
away  Mm  the  tavern-deer,  towards  the  strife's 
shop,  to  bare  Us  hind  fees  restored.  Two  or 
three  loafers  stood  by,  as  the. beast,  mewed  slowly 
away,  and  an  incowirfrUnbls  titter  was  heard  as 
he  wriggled  off  towards  the  fearier’i  quartern. 

“  Wee  yad  Uftuf  at  *"  queried  fee  man  who 
called  bimstlf  the  proprietor  of  this  rare  beast. 
“Heine  you  no  burner  menders <n  feat,  down 
yere?"  i 

The  stranger  called  himself  Morgin.  His 
name  was  fifepoa,  hut  he  bod  a  way  of  his  own 
in  prommfeatien,  and  be  didn't  want  anybody 
to  trii  first  anything.  Hs  “bnowed  so  much 
now,"  he  said,  “  that  he  amridnft  keep  from 
cheatin'  people,  very  bandy,"  and  “if  he  didn't 
knew  what  a  hum  woe,  he'd  tme  down  to 
Tnr'shoBo'  sad  Ison,  some  fine  Sunday,  when  be 
wasn't  busy  otherways !"  And  mnttsring  fens  * 
as  he 'wane,  be  soon  found  fee  blacksmith. 

“Put  it  on  strong,  end  not  ton  thick,  Mister 
woftynu*qdtdsm»"  sold  MoigUau  “  Foe  gout' 

over  to  the  cottle-ftur  at  D - ,  day  aftsr  to*  . 

mortuar,  and  1HI  want  to  use  old ‘ Pete '  feme. 
HoM  rsithfr  thin  in  flash.  So*  he  Sure,  and  hie  I 
p’rom  mo  usifesr  pssftrintfcV1  continnad  foe 
oriner  of  the  nag,  ns  bn  eyed  Us  Ugh  withers 
and  protruding  Ups.  “  Bat  Toe  seen  was  harass 
'n  him,  n  good  deal." 

“Have you ^  euferimad  Jfemiugs,  dnuhffifoy. 

“O,  yes.  Bless  year  ignorance,  man,  Fro 
seen  hull  droves  on  'em  feat  *d  beat  old  Fete  So 
death,  and  give  hum  odds,  as  tn  kfeks  and  sen* 
dilion." 

f  Hu  yen  -  intred  to  saSe^  yonr  unhnfe  them 

for  a  premium,  sir  f "  inquired  Jennings,  without 
:  smiling. 

"  Tim  liwifr  tor  «  iwinm.  lint  T  nUit" 

'  ip.ybe,  that  I'tt  taka  iamm.**  wirf  «fan  l 
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leer*  'em,”  said  Morgen.  “Owe,  you,  Ax  the 
sho*  for  I  mast  be  off.  Match  to  throe  as  near 
as  you  can,  now.  Dat't  pat  k  on  too  heavy.” 

Jennings  thought  he  knew  a  hem,  hat  he  was 
certain  he  knew  what  a  horse  thee  was.  He  was 
greatly  surprised,  therefore,  upon  taking  ap  the 
animal's  forefeet,  to  meet  with  a  splendidly 
turned  shoe  there,  a  better  one  than  he  had  ever 
made  in  his  life  i  The  hind  one  that  was  left 
was  the  same.  He  examined  all  tinea  with  care, 
and  said: 

"  Who  made  theee,  major  V* 

44  I  aint  no  major,  Mr.  What's-your-name.  I’m 
a  plain  funner  and  furrier.  I  put  them  on  there, 
myself.1' 

"  Well,  k  win  take  me  seam  time  -to  mate 
tkm t  shoes,  certain.” 

"So  I  thought,  wete'-name.” 

"Jennings,  sir,— Mannings.'' 

"Well,  Jin  kins,  go  ahead.  Ill  wait.  I  want 
a  shoe  like  them  are,  any  how and  the  eccen¬ 
tric  eld  follow  took  out  his  pipe,  eat  down  upon 
a  box  in  the  corner,  and  left  Jennings  at  hts  work. 

Morgan  said  nothing  while  the  furrier  was 
manufacturing  the  new  shoe,  though  he  watched 
the  operation  cautiously.  When  he  had  fitted 
it  finally,  and  was  about  to  secure  it  upon  the 
ancient  pelter’s  foot,  the  owner  rose  from  hia 
seat,  took  die  shoe  np,  glanced  across  it,  weighed 
it  in  his  hand,  and  said,  "That’ll  do,  Mr.  Jink- 
ins,  Ton  never  made  a  better  one,— -just  right.” 

Tbe  shoe  was  nailed  on,  the  foot  was  trimmed 
neatly  down,  Morgan  handed  Joinings  three 
silver  quarter  dollars  (double  price),  and  jump¬ 
ing  into  his  saddle,  his  hog-maned  pacer  wad¬ 
dled  away  from  tbe  door,  without  another  word 
from  his  rider. 

That  night  a  score  of  country  tavern  worthies 
were  collected  in  die  bar-room  of  the  old  inn, 
and  the  subject  of  the  conversation  tamed  upon 
that  horse. 

"Since  God  made  me,”  said  Josh. Edwards, 
I  moer  saw  such  a  mow-bait  as  that,  Jennings.” 

"He was  a  sorrydoating  beast,  truly”  re¬ 
sponded  the forricr  who  had  shod  him.  "Bat  2 
never  saw  sack  a  sat  of  shoes  as  he  wore  1” 

"  Bad  enough,  I’ve  no  doubt,”  said  Edwards. 

"He  oama  wriggling  up  here,  with  bat  three 
of  'em  left,  and  his  owner  said  he'd  lost  t'other, 
six  miles  back.” 

" Bad!  I  tell  yon  I  never  made  sack  shoes, 
and  I've  been  a  smith  these  five-and-tWcnty 
yearn.  They  were  the  latest  and  tbafinaet  I 
ever  saw!” 

"What!” 

"Tree  as  ths  book-mad  he  paid  me  eevanty- 
five  cants  for  one  to  match  'em*  too.” 


"  Whafcthe  deoeoddes  that  signify?” 

"I. can't  tell  you.  The  follow  said  ho  was 

going  over  to  the  fair  at  D - ,  the  next  day 

after  to-morrow;  and  there's  to  be  a  match 
against  time  there, — eighteen  miles  in  an  hoar, 
for  a  five  hundred .  dollar  pone,— open  to  any 
body  and  every  body.” 

"Well,  what's  that  to  do  with  him,  pray?” 

"I  say  I  don't  know.  But  I  mean  to  he 
there.” 

"So  will  I,”  said  Joeh.  Edwards;  "and  I,  * 
and  V’  responded  half  a  dosen  others. 

There  was  fan  ahead,  evidently. 

A  curious  and  motley  crowd  of  visitors  were 

duly  assembled  at  D - ,  on  the  second  day 

after  this,  and  when  the  hour  approached  for  the 
trial  of  the  bottom  and  mettle  of  the  hones  that 
were  present  at  the  Fair,  a  roped  circle  had  been 
roughly  staked  out,  within  which  was  a  mile 
ring,  over  which  the  animals  were  to  contend 
for  the  purse, — the  achievement  to  win  which 
was  merely  restricted  to  accomplishing  eighteen  . 
miles  within  one  hour,  without  regard  to  weight* 
ages,  or  carriages ;  which  involved  the  saccem- 
ful  ctronit  of  tbe  rough  track — in  harness— eigh¬ 
teen  times  round,  in  sixty  minutes. 

Blood  horses  and  "fancy”  crabs  were  not 
then  so  common  an  snide  as  they  now  am. 
Yet  there  appeared  on  tbe  ground  a  dosen  rmy 
showy  and  spirited  animals,  geared  to  light 
wagons,  sulkies  and  gip.  As  they  were  ponc¬ 
ing  and  dancing  Up  and  down  tire  track,  tbe 
rope  was  broken  down  a  few  yards  below  dm 
judge's  stand,  and  Mr.  Jfryte,  with  his  beauti¬ 
ful-looking  “  sorrel”  sag  (as  he  called  him),  the 
veritable  hog-maned  Pet*  harnessed  to  a  light 
Canadian  French  "  cart,”  as  the  vehicle  was  de¬ 
nominated,  burst  in  upon  the  drde,  amid  the 
ha-ha's  /  of  a  thousand  spectators. 

He  was  politely  informed  by  the  judges  that 
he  was  in  the  way  there,  and  was  requested  to 
retire  outside,  where  he  could  see  the  approach¬ 
ing  race  to  better  advantage, 

"Suit?”  said  Morgen;  "bat  I  want  to  be 
teen.  I  prefer  being  in  sight,  somewhpre,  yew; 
and  I  don't  mind  if  I  jine  in.  the  race,  myself” 

"With  what  horse?” 

"This  ’tin.  Old  Jbfe,  here !” 

"  Very  weO,  tan,  si*''  replied  the  judge,  with 
a  suppressed  grin,  "yon  can  pay  yeur  foe  yon¬ 
der,  and  enter  in  tarn.”  And  Morgan  instantly 
followed  his  direction*  while  the  crowd  kept  up 
an  incessant  hooting  «sd  yelling  at  the  ludicrous 
team  and  driver  wkieh  so  excited  their  merri¬ 
ment. 

On  a  sudden  the  fonder,  Jennings,  hailed  him. 

He  had  just  actasdr-**  tbs  teats,— remms- 
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bend1  the  hmcy  shoes,— —ifisfef  tohftwgant 
“TWl  me,  M  feti&w,  what  fcevs ym  ftotfbr * 
horse,  here*  Between  you  aad  I,  I’m  suspMoee 
that  you'll  do  *  good  toy?*  work,  hero.  fifoeltl 
bet  on  yon  V*  ‘ » 

“  You're  n  good  fellow,  ftitfl  life- 

gaft,  hi  a  low  tone,  "on'  know  whai  ft’  horse* 
<Am  Is.” 

"Yes, — tout  your  nog,  hen.  Is  ke  ft  good 
'an  f  They*—  coming  up  tor  fee  start"  roe  f 

“Bile  your  pile  on  Old  PMef  JeoUtty-^kD 
tidy  'em,  or  PS  pay  year  lofts,"  said  Iforgftfi ; 
and  away  dashed  fee  fancy  animals  —  fee  stand, 
at  the  sound  of  the' bugle,  while  M depot  cfter- 
nipped  to  his  old  pelter,  who  jigged  Idoogap  to 
the  poet,  behind  the  rest,  In  ft  tert  of  rig-sag  fete, 
that  greatly  amused  the  crowd. 

Morgan  had  wagered  ire  hundred'  dolkm, 
quietly,  feat  Ms  horse  would  wh»,  and  fee  pares 
to  be  gained  by  the  sates— ftri  atrtmri— fie  feat 
shonld  make  the  eighteen  mites  nearest  wtfeha 
the  boor — was  five  bandied  morn  And  at  la- 
fee  word  was  given,  and  the  snhiudr  wriiteff. 

Morgan  wae  aimed  wife  half  a  spue  baneb 
■tare,  instead  of  a  whip,  and  a  terrific  shout 
went  «p  from  fee  longs  of  the  maid —do,  as  he 
started  hie*  animal,  merely  wttUamf  away  from 
the  Judges'  stand  aft  firsts  bat  finally  feettfag  well 
nader  Way,  as  fee  nine  other  —amt,  pretty  dose 
together,  we—  dashing'  tea defy  ai  oaedthe  qaaN 
ter-mSe  post. 

When  feey  passed’  the  stand,  after  'the  first 
mile,  they  we—  eehsMsraMy  scattered,  Seme  of 
the  horses  being  badly  driven,  and  few  string 
was  then  being  led  by  throe  of  fee  best  e#  them  ; 
but  eld  Few  was  forte  fee  rear,  earning  on  at  a 
wriggling,  hHobfog  pees,  bat  evidently  getting 
w ill  war—ed  np  wife  his  exsretee, 

"Ha,  ha  l”  —a— I  fee  throng,  ae  he  write  by. 
“  Hurry  np  the  cakes,  old  boy#  €R re  Mm  fee 
but  end  o'  fee  buvap  I  Yea'll  wiw-df  you  dual 
loser 

Away  went  fee  teams,  however,  and  Morgan 
took  no  notice  of  any  body  or  anything  bat  Ms 
hotse.  At  fee  end  of  fee  fourth  notes  reand, 
when  fee  beB  stiwck,  as  tbe  two  Seddtag  sated— 
passed  the  jodges'  stand,  feey  ws—  s— pH— fi  to 
observe  feat  Moigaalxad  exchanged'  pise—  With 
the  previous  teifd  wage*,  and  now  two  of  fee 
finest  homes  an  fee  ground  efey  fed  feerace, 
wife  old  Pete  dree  behind! 

When  fee  beft  struck  for  fee  — noth  m Be,  i 
but*  five  of  fee  competitors  we—  on  fee*  hank, 
fee  —st  having  wfthdiawn  feemsetees,  after 
dohtg  their  bssft,  a*d-fi*feng  fe—  their  thaao— 
were  hopeless. 

30*  crawled  a long,  aad  —fee  big-del  fee 


m 


ninth  mile,  fee  crowd  had  ceased  their  jeers,  ibr 
Morgan  passed  the  poet,  ahead  of  all  competi¬ 
tors,  and  bat  twenty-four  mmltes  had  yet  elaps¬ 
ed  since  he  walked  away  from  fee  judges'  stand ! 
His  horse  was  ft  bungling,  shuffling  pacer,  but  ‘ 
be  was  drive*  beaalifolly  by  old  M—gan. 

Upon  fee  tenth  torn  — id  fee  course,  Pete 
began  to  show  where  his  good  qualities  lay.  His 
wind  was  still  excellent,  his  gait  mo—  even  than 
before,  and  he  led  fee  only  two  rivals  be  had 
left,  at  least  a  third  of  a  mile,  fend  fee  wide  gap 
between  him  and  them  was  rapidlj  being  in¬ 
creased.  At  the  tea-nation  of  hit  thirteenth 
round,  fee  three  teams  passed  fee  pOVt  pretty 
nearly  together,  fee  efeer  two  being  now  slightly 
ahead  of  him  again;  but  feey  had  performed 
only  twelve  mil—  to  his  thirteea^Pete  having 
already  gained  a —He  e*  them !  He  soon  pass¬ 
ed  them  once  me—,  and  they  filtered.  Upon 
fee  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  round,  but  one  rival 
was  left,  and  when  he  had  — ached  his  sixteenth 
mile  he  caved  in,  and  was  led,  eemptotely  wor¬ 
ried  out,  off  fee  course. 

A  wild  hurrah  went  up  again,  as  old  Pete 
came  round  open  his  seventeenth  tarn.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  dolls—  had  changed  hands,  and  fee 
long-winded  heist  still  kept  on  his  feet,  though 
the  barrel -stave  was  now  brought  into  action 
most  vigorously.  The  last  half  mile  was  turned 
— three-quarters— —vnn-fighfei  i  and  at  every 
filtering  step,  Whack  went  the  barrel-stave  in 
old  Morgan's  sturdy  gripe,  ae  the  poor  beast 
shuffled  on,  last  foiling  under  the  monstrous  ex¬ 
ert!— i  be  baft  bee*  subjected  to. 

The  goal  wae  reached,  fee-eighteen  mil—  had 
bee*  —m prished,  bnhd— tnsiy,  in  fifty*** 
minutes,  P»—  was  **  atom  in  hit  glory."  He 
passed  the  —and,-**  thousand  Vote—  cheered 
him  as  he  weft*,— o&d  Mosgan  tooted  fee  barrst- 
stave  into  fee  air/  uiec— d  dashed  down  fee 
ropes  and  rushed  hi  after  him,  with  fturions  ex* 
cites— **  and  petes  of  delight  1  The  poor  ett 
bruiser  eeMd  do  aeteore^—the  heu— ridge  had 
bee*  stmiued  to  fee  Seay  test  tension,— *e  fci* 
tered  a  fow  y— da  beye*d  the  winftiug-pe— ,  tmm- 
bled,  baited,  gummed,  aad  fill  dead,  in  ha—teq, 
upon  the  tedaki 

Morgan  had  won!  Old  Pete  wu  daad,  but 
be  had  seld  hit*  for  a  found  thousand  doMam** 
very  good  price,  bat  oasndd  In  a  qwiHimnbli  . 
way,  tovarthsfcse.  He  took  fe*  five  hundred 
loiter  pu-i,  Utede  smedf  fea  aids  bets  he  had 
made,  amofindeg  ■  fe .  —  mash  arose,  paid  t— * 
e  site—  tea  della—  to  bury  bin  eld  palter,  aad  teft 


of  his  b— ,  who  —  ready  m  much  “hteft  *  * 
shfr— da—*  i  hitter  fern*  he  took— 1  se  b*" 
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life  &  rapor  fleeting  1*, 

Short  and  (Manned  iriih  earthly  tear*; 

Joja,  rtxMe  trmntiUit  hems  Me  (km*  ■ 
Pownyasds  bp  to  earthly  toms.  * 

Thus  Its  morning  hours  are  sppnt 
Hager  ftr  the  ooming  noon ; 

And  the  iwln  totooss  indue, 
ftghtag  the*  they  tape  so  ***, 

lift’s  an  ocean,  calm  and  bright, 

On  whose  breast  otr  boat  we  steer; 

Ail  baton  m  Mtiatag  gtay, 

AU  behind  us,  +*kmX  dm* 

Till  <mr  bark  Is  well  nigh  orer, 

Then  behold  ns  backward  gas*; 

At  the  ftlt  aod  ftririi  mbAM 
GUda  the  peat  wUhrgtttterfjf  raja. 

Here  onr  Mb’s  Indeed  a  shadow, 
fleeting  At  *»  early  few; 

And  tie  egwhohiAradhe  taws- 

Which  around  oar  pathway  pfcrew* 

But  beyond  thto  11*  (here*  teeming 
Tetanotiier,  whose  bright  flowers 

Waft  ifcefc  sever  dying  petfaaw* 

Through  the.  everlasting  ho^cs. 


SETH’S  GHOST. 
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BY  FBBUJUUO  WAND. 

In  January,  1847, the  good  ship  Hadoc*  left 
too  port  Of  Boston,  bond  for  Hoof  Koog  and 
Canton.  Hot  cm,  betide  the  ofooecs,  consisted 
of  tttn  at  good  teameoi  at  ewer  hoofed  oot  o 
weather  earing,  together  with  fear  green  hahtde, 
who  were  expected  to  do  toe  Work  of  men, there* 
by  leaking  a  sating  to  Ike  ownecs  of  toe  differ*, 
eooe  in  their  wipes. 

Hew,  every  man  who  has  node  k  life  badass* 
to  wge  down. to  too  ten  in  tWpB/'  cfttosraean 
ofieir  or  before  the  toast;  knofrs  tote*  persons 
ares*  constituted,  that,  however  thtorpitofaf  or 
rapnhto  of  exertion  toeymayboon  shore,  they 
no  sooner  get  out  sight  of  land — ty  wfcfeh  time 
alLtfte  romaneo  coanectedwitit*  *<be  eda,  the  too, 
the  open  eca M  -fr  completely  dbpatted,  nod  its 
pinto  on raping  by  held  worked'  safe  hem  ■ 
than  they  beetono  about  at  Active  wed  umfol  as  » 
those  wondesfai  works  of  m  whtoh  deem**  the 
bearvof  a  ship,  known  as  figuin-bmda. 

Of  this  cbaspf  pesodnrwttvoaf "boy*,**  m 
nutitto  what  tinh  weight  And  inetos,  subjected 
^rlbir  ^tri^rrm  tt  ton;rn  they  ifirtmwf unin 
ithtod.  AM  of  them  wtts  totil  wteftli/hnf  nw%- 


wkohuBtofatodhithennmeof  Sato,  was  a  fair- 
sole  of  fewness;  bit  rtnptaey  approached  toe 
sublime.  This;  of  eonree,  made  him  the  object 
upon  wlfch  att  the  practical  jokes  of  toe  aeHon 
were  played. 

After  pitting  not  of  eeUt  weather  and  fiririy 
into  the  trades,  with  toe  ship  in  perfect  order, 
the  crew  were  put  upon  “  watch  and  watch,* 
which  fssro  ns  half  toe  time  to  oorseltto,  and we 
employed  it<ta  the  laudable  pursuit  of  fan. 

One  of  our  best  sailor*  answered  to  toe  name 
of  Joe.  According  to  hie  own  account,  he  had 
been  tailed' an  furiously  in  too  many  shipe  fe 
which  he  had  sailed,  that  his  original  name  wm 
wholly  foggottea.  He  etood  about  six  foet  five 
inches  in  bright;  and  brand  in  proportion,  or 
rather,  out  of  proportion ;  for  a  morn  taiah  db- 
play  of  foet  and  toe#  eeMem  tods  to  the  lot  ri 
any  animal  of  smaller  dimensions  than  an  ele¬ 
phant  ,  They  were  foci  te  excite  admintion  and 
respect;  their  wontonfal  breadth  and  flatoni 
causing,  when  Wet,  symmetrical  and  nearly  d* 
cnlaffnchijupna  the  beautifully  while  aad  dry 
deck,  giving  it  too  seme  appoeneneo  it  watof 
have  pretested;  had  a  succession  of  wwe  swale 
been  thrown  npon  it,  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  foet  apart.  Ho  one  who  had  seen  tomt 
tracks, after  Joe's  periodical  march  to  tike  hie 
trick  at  toe  wheel,  would  have  doubted  tost  ton 
foet  which  mode  them  had  borne  aft  a  more  torn 
ordinary  Jack  Tar.  The  same  speciea  of  nasty 
which  Mueaa  ptssons  to  make  adfepta** * 
due  set  of  teeth,  kept  Joe  barefoot,  exsept  in  ton 
coldest  weather. 

Large  seen  ere  tweaUy  good  watered,  and  be 
wee  no  cncepeien  to  toe  mta  bnt  haoraa  ao  Ime- 
dinaleiy  fond  of  foe,  and.  wanld  ce try  hb  pmeti- 
cal  jokes  so  for,  that  occasional! j.  they  woald 
lead  to  dtagfeaabfefcnhUe.  Thom  he  wouli.de 
hb  utmost  to  wpah*. 

On  hoys  were  of  oonotefolr  game,  and  among 
sailors  it  b  considered  a  duty,  when  in  good 
weather;  to  put  them,  pactisulariy  Insy  onto 
thro*  sneha  H eeuwe ofepmnta "as  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  the*  forget  their  m-tont 
daintiness,  aad  become  rough  and  ftoigh  sailers. 
AH*  tim  beys,  sweeps  8eto*  nodes  our  ttuftan, 
wbfafo  omMfetodof  kieks,  enff%  caress  oot  do* 
but  lotd,  and  Sho  lam,  too  mort  effeetnal,  ridb 
coHl  wUcti,  if  toe  hey  hoe  anp  spirit,  b  pretty 
sure  to  bring  it  out;  wtdao eafi rinding tgumeni 
in  lis  shkpe  of  a  papers  rttii^iippltodfby  too  melt, 
hedtofar  henedmd  -by  liiint ssttitsd  tod 

nm,  that  toby  we tie  pcogstming  gdn  respects 
My;  to  fori  a  toyahno  tagmweamadfike  tempt¬ 
ing  Providence. 
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ah*  tope;  foe  Mock  shrouds  .n«a to  him  an 
faqpMMMi  beerier..  We,  aft  Jaab  gave  upiin 
despair  of  making  him  *  sailaa,  awl  empiagfed 
Ida  in  aU  manner  of  odd  jobs  for  foetemv  such 
*•  weehing  our.  etefooe,  keeping  ourbnnksia 
order  and  foe  .Ida  j  iu  short,  a  ton  ef  vaktxk 
fo'enssb  to  all  bead*:  JBrom  foiedneumatenoe 
he  hpd  by  general  content  acquired  the  tbteof 
the  stewardess.  ,  The  on)/  ship  flat/  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform*  was  ia  commen  tote  foe 
ether  bays*  takmpa.  lookout  offero  hours  each 
on  foe  topgallant  fo'oasile  ia  the  night, to  me 
that  foe  ship  did  not  foil ovetewted  feftsmds; 
while  the  “*foood  die he/1'  peribrtod  foe  aame 
important  duty  oh  foe  qaattor  ieok ;  foe  aei 
.  having  to  take  their  tricks  fct  the  wheel  kept  no 
lookout;  apd  as  we  wereimfoe  tiddss>  with  no 
probability  of  had  wnofom,nll  hands,  tnolndteg 
the  hope  net  on  the  lockout,  tedulgtoteemselvet 
with  a  nap. 

With  Seth  it  was  ahneet  an  impoasiliilily  te 
keep  awake,  and  Jee,  pretending  to  be  arieep, 
wodd  keep 'quiet  uadi  Seib  had  eommaaced  his 
melodious  saose,  when  he  wae  up  fob  seme  trick 
upon  foe  poor  stewardess.  Many's  foe  unex¬ 
ceptionable  pair  of.  —Ufos  dnd  whiskers  he 
had  tarnished  him,  with  the  beet  of  marine 
paint,  that  voald  eta/  by  him  for  a  weak,  ia 
spite  of  seep  and  water*  end  ing*  qgaatitis*  of 
tar  had  been  touted  foam  its  kgkhhato  aee,  to 
be  ganlly  placed  between  foe  «pea  Of  Uscekul 
and  the  bring  of  hie  cap;  But  thebe  tricks, 
together  wish  patting  a  screw  tteroug)ntee  to* of 
his  hoses  and  into  foe  deck,  had  bbeecne  old,  and 
he  changed  bis  plan  of  attack  for  one  more 
likely  to  keep  hfcn.amakey  as  well  as  So  wake  kira 
suddenly.  This  was,  ee  get.ebsr  ipso  the  head, 
draw  a  bucket  of  water,  and  dash  i i  quickly  into 
the  foes  of  foe  steeping  sentinel  jwhitehe  was 
blinded  with  the  Salt  water- to  dip  ikbohrdon 
foe  lee  side ;  he  could  skew  answeruay  complaint 
by  saying,  “  we  had  foippad  a  ate,”  notwith¬ 
standing  it  might  be  ateesk  rates -aftfoe  time. 

A*,  last,  eoe  right,  he  was  detested  Ju  foe  act 
of  touring  Joe's  tea  toth  a  jcsntipede,  which 
warn  quite  nuaemen9  ou  bomri.  Jto  this,  Joe 
determined  upon  mare  foaa  erdinarytengwutec ; 
he  took  seeemlday*  te  invent  something  which 
would  nut  injure  Seth^bptat  fheuamutimugtve 
him  a  sfopary^finght,  .  Bating  tei*  period  he 
wee  mere  than  usually  kind  fo  Has,  tod  ab¬ 
stained  foam  nay  Infos  that  would  nappy  hhn. 
I  suspected  /third  was  somsthhngdn  fob  wind, 
but  eeuid gel  nothing i sent  him  ,m  te^wbat  he 
intended  to  do. 

Thipgsweatua  guko  smoefolp  for  mme  lime. 


w»hfo  fornted foe  teadmweBte  the  southward, 
and  were  anticipating  a  change  of  toad,  te  we 
'  wear  wifoi*  si  coup)*  of  hundred  miles  of  the 
Ofcpaof  Good  Hope.  It  was  a  bright  starlight 
foght,  abate  force  bdls  in  foe  mkl  watch,  when 
I  lay  upon  tbetopof  the  galley,  locking  at  foe 
stars  and  trying  tomato  cut  foe  cemrteBaifoas. 
foil  sail  was  mi  the  ship,  foe  wind,  what  tern* 
was  of  it,  wte  dead'  aft,  but  so  light  foal  even 
onr  skys&ils  did  not  keep  full,  hat  were  whipping 
fob  mistete  fob  ship  ruse  and  foil  on  the  almost 
impemeptibte  ground  swell.  Studding  aril*  were 
set  on  both  sides  from  foe  deck  te  foe  royal 
masthesd,  and  extending  many  feet  from  Cither 
side,  peessnliag  foe'  appearance,  te  a  Uttto  to- 
tawee,  of  a  bugs  pyramid  of  white  marble ;  only 
i  foe  efesarver  would  be  led  to  suppose  either  foe 
•  pyramid  orhfanetef  mwst  be  a  little  groggy, te 
account  for  its  unsteady poetute. 

We  were  going  through  foe  water  at  foe  rate 
of  one  and  a  hrif  knees,  barely  steerage  wdy, 
and  ome  of  us  had  been  Improving  foe  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  haring  o  swim,  much  to  the  herter  of 
Sefo,  who  ewptried  te  s$p  us  afl  devoured  by 
shark*. 

1  was  lying,  as  I  have  said  before,  looking  at 
the  Setebera  Gross,  and  tetnhfeg  about  a  flannel 
short  which  needed  the  buttons  put  on,  and  had 
arrived  at  that  stage  of  drowsiness  in  which  it 
hadbeebme  unsettled  fast,  teat  foe  constellation 
ted  flannel  ebb*  was  a  magnificent  object,  and 
the  Boafoern  Cress  most  have  a  button  put  upon 
foe  throat,  add  another  on  foe  wristbaa$,  foe 
tot  opportunity,,  when  I  was  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn,  by  setae  one  tugging  sway  at  my 
hair  as  if  it  had  beeofoe  for*  brace. 

“  Come,  he***®  out  o'  that/’’  whispemd  Joe ; 
*  we'll  have  a  US  of  a  bark  bum  by.” 

I  lastly  brought  myself  te  a  sitting  posture, 
•pteteg  mymoafo  wide  enooyh  teswallew  Mm, 
foe  peculiar  howl  which  usually  accompanies  a 
yawn  being  given  with  remarkable  emphasis. 

“  Clap  as  topper  «a  yer  jaw rankle,  will  yer— 
you'll  baveuH  hands  awake,  and  spite  all  foe 
to.” 

I  had  brif  fronted  te  let  Joe  go  without  my 
as*ite»cey  and  finish  out  my  nap,  but  tuhftug  a 
look  at  foe  weather,  I  noticed  soma  rather  tes- 
pidous  looking  clouds,  just  rising  above  foe 
herkon  on  foe  lsshoasd.  Judging  teat  in  less 
than  an  hear  we  footed  be  hard  enough  tework 
shortening  sail  and  biasing  yards,  I  contended 
fteeee  tfoat  was  sp 

44  BfoSefo cwfen  f”  he  tbqafeed. 

“  Like  a  posprin  ta  fitch  water,”  {we  had 
bee*  schoolmates  terns- years  Mbs*)  *But 
ygn  went  get  Mm  to  tej  it  on  here  at  any  yctea ; 
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you  taightu  wefl  fgia  om  ralwworidy  to  toga 

sail  water  bath*” 

"  l’U  bet  fee  a  bran  new  T.  I*.  pipe  that  I'll 
coax,  him  to  taksaswfcn  afore  amnig.  Hew 
I'll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do  :  he’ll  go  overboard 
to  the  starboard  bow ;  j«st  you  go  aft  to  Sis 
rnknen  chains,  and.  stand  by  with  the  and  of  the 
wt&m  topsail  halyards,  wail  rich  turns  as  yoa 
see  Seth,  then  pass  him  the  cepe’s  end  and  fish 
him  ap— d’ye  mind?” 

"Ay,  ay,  I  will  doit;  bat  I  reckon  yon  have 
lost  year  pipe— you’ll  get  him  no  nearer  the 
water  than  be  is  nor.” 

“  No  fear  of  the  pipe;  jiat  yoa  ’tend  to  your 
part  of  the  play,”  said  Joe,  going  forward,  while 
1  went  to  my  station  in  the  misaea  channels* 

It  seems  that  the  boy  on  the  lookout  had  fetten 
asleep.  Between  this  persooand  Seththerahad 
been  a  deadly  food  erer  sines  leaving  Boston, 
and  it  had  struck  Joe  that  he  might  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  to  be  revenged  upon  Seth,  at  the 
same  rime  it  woald  pmnith  the  lookout. 

Going  to  Seth,  aa  he  lay  asleep  npoa  a  spare 
topmast  by  the  side  gf  the  galley,  and  shaking  the 
drowsiness  out  of  him,  asked:  "if  he  didn't 
want*  a  chanee  to  come  it  on  Zeke  ?”  at  which 
Seth  was  higher  delighted,  thinking,  ae  doubt, 
that  with  such  an  ally  as  Joe  ha  was  perfectly 
safe* 

" Ill  tell  yer  what,”  said  Joe*  "Ter  see 
Zeke’s  asleep  by  the  monkey  rail,  jilt  for’atd  of 
the  fore  rigging ;  now  yea  see  that  nape  tanning 
fo  torn  the  end  of  the  sttt’nsail  boom  to  the  rail, 
that  will  make  a  stomria’  foot  rape ;  jist  yon 
take  a  backet  and  go  abaft  the  sail,  end  let  Zeke 
have  the  faU  of  it.  If  yer  do  it  ap  right  and  hit 
him  square  in  the  face,  you’ll  knock  him  inboard 
off  the  rail  Afore  be  picks  kisaelf  ap  yoa  kin 
slew  yerself  for’ard  o’  the  rail  oat  o’  sight  I’ll 
tell  him  the  chap  as  didit  ranaftoa  the  larboard 
side ;  then  yoa  kin  slip  in  when  yer  like— d’ye 
mind?1' 

He  had  eagerly  swallowed  the  whole  of  this 
pterions  piece  of  advice,  otherwise,  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  impossi* 
hie  to  persuade  hkn  to  venture  his  precious  car¬ 
eens  upon  anything  less  firm  than  the  deck ;  but 
his  detire  to  "come  it”  on  Zeke  overcame  his 
fears  for  the  rime* 

Taking  the  backet,  he  cautiously  slipped  past 
Zeke  and  made  his  way  out  upon  the  boom, 
name  four  or  five  feat.  The  foofcrope  was 
formed  by  the  end  of  a  guy  that  steadied  the  boom 
forward,  and  leading  hi  was  belayed  to  a  pin  in 
the  anil,  to  ril  appearances  firmly* 

It  tamed  ant,  however,  that  it  had  only  been 
stepped  with  a  rope  yern,  wfihtotfr  strong  to 


briar  the  mright  as  ha  was  going  eat,  his  held 
upon  the  boom  relieving  it  firom  half  the  strain ; 
baa  when  quitting  hie  hold  to  throw  the  bucket 
of  water,  the  sadden  jerk  which  this  movement 
weald  bring  upon  the  stop  most  inevitably  pert 
it.  As  Joe  had  intended,  precisely  this  oeeanai; 
over board  went  Seth,  bucket,  foot-rape  and  riL 
Joe  came  naming  aft  to  me,  half  choked  with 
laughter. 

"Stand  by*  Jack,”  said  he,  "and  fish  him  ap, 
I  want  to  hove  a  lock  at  him.” 

But  he  did  net  get  a  sight  of  kim  in  rim  way 
be  napes  owl  On  rising  to  the  surface,  half 
bUnded  with  the  water,  he  struck  oat  to  fee 
•hip,  instead  of  towards  ft,  she  passing  him  at 
such  e  distance  that  the  rope's  end  foil  short. 

"Man  overboard l”  roared  out  Joe,  tomhg 
over  the  side  a  couple  of  ben  coops,  oowmhmg 
half  adosfcB  unfominate  biddies. 

The  watch  were  an  their  pine  in  no  rime. 

"  Clear  away  the  starboard  quarter  beat,”  «g 
oat  the  nude.  It  was  not  noommry  ha  shod* 
have  bean  ao  particular  in  mantianing  which  best, 
considering  we  had  but  one;  that  was  filled  wife 
wood  and  small  stores,  and  would  neqube  at 
least  ton  minutes  to  unload 

To  make  things  worse,., the  clouds  which  I 
had  noticed  awhile  since,  hod  been  gmdmfiy 
creeping  up  on  our  lurhomd  beam,  nnucifinsd  by 
the  mete,  who  was  considerably  more  than  half 
asleep.  Just  at  this  momsea  we  began  to  g* 
the  wind  ton  them  in  pretty  strong  puffs,  rim 
ting  and  shivering  the  sails,  bonding  the  madding 
sail  beams  In  tbe  most  afernriag  manner. 

"  Cah  aU  hands  to  shorten  sail!”  bellowed  fee 
esptaisu  "Four  men  dear  away  the  boot;  fee 
nest  of  yon  get  in  those  stan’  sails,  and  ha  spry 
about  it,  my  lads,  or  well  have  tbe  Sop  mass 
over  rim  sides* 

"  Hera  you,  Joe,”  he  oeutiuned ;  "jump  to 
ward  and  l«ud  a  hand  with  those  saris.” 

Bui  Joe,  after  throwing  everything  overboard 
that  would  float,  had  been  divesting  unr1f  of 
his  clothes,  oadcattiag  oat  to  ns  to  be  spry  wife 
the  bool,  Sprang  over  the  taffrail  and  stnacfc  oil 
in  the  dkestion  he  supposed  Seth  had  drifted* 

All  wannow  bustle  end  eoetooa  on  boari; 
to  get  tbe  ship  before  tbe  wind  and  the  light 
sails  in,  with  the  fear  man  in  the  bout,  which 
wnsjmnr  cleared  away,  and  two  overboard,  wab- 
ing  ns  six  bands  short,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
get  she  sail  off  of  her.  This,  however,  wss  al  last 
accomplished*  nod  tacking  ship  ve  stood  hack  in 
(ho  dfesetio*  of  rim  bona.  The  wto,  which  at 
flam  earns  in  puffs,  hadsuhridsd  into  a  steadily 
increasing  breese,  which,  under  short  rail,  earned 
ns  tketugk  the  wafer  at  about  stac  knots. 
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On  arriving,  u  nearly  ti  we  coafd  judge,  at 
‘foe*  spot  on  which  the  occurrence  had  taken 
place,  we  hove  the  ship  to,  sent  up  a  signal  bn- 
tern  to  the  fore  top-mast  head,  and  fired  a  gun 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  boat’s  crew ;  but 
all  without  effect.  Considerable  anxiety  began 
to  be  felt,  not  only  for  the  men  overboard,  but 
‘  also  for  the  boat’s  crew ;  as  the  breeze,  now 
almost  a  gale,  and  still  Increasing,  setting  against 
'  the  current  w^ich  runs  with  considerable  velocity 
at  times  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capa,  had  kicked 
np  a  very  disagreeable  chop  sea,  which  was  any¬ 
thing  bat  safo  for  such  a  boat  as  outs. 

At  last,  just  at  day  break,  the  lookout  at  the 
niaat  head  sung  out  that  the  boat  was  in  sight 

“  Where  away  V*  shouted  the  mate. 

“  About  three  points  on  the  lee  bow." 

M  Keep  her  away  three  points." 

“  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  answered  the  m&n  at  the 
wheel. 

1  We  were  all  extremely  anxious,  as  may  be 
supposed,  to  know  whether  either  or  both  of  the 
men  had  been  picked  up.  I  was  on  the  fore 
topgallant  yard  in  a  little  quicker  time  than  I 
ever  made  before  or  since,  straining  my  eyes  to 
make  out  how  many  were  in  the  boat.  We  were 
rapidly  nearing  edch  other,  and  I  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  there  were  five  at 
least;  trying,  meanwhile,  to  console  myself  with 
the  idea  that  the  other  One  must  be  lying  in  the 
bottom,  for  I  had  began  to  feel  rather  bine  as  to 
the  share  I  had  taken  In  the  matter.  Btfct  as 
they  came  nearer  I  found  such  was  not  the  case : 
Seth  was  not  there.  With  a  heavy  heart  I  started 
for  the  deck,  and  taking  the  top  gallant  backstay 
to  slide  down  on,  sudbeeded  in  reaching  h  with 
foe  loss  of  the  “  amplest  part  of  my  breeches," 
the  end  of  my  back  having  struck  a  batting  on 
foe  topmast  /back  stay  in  my  somewhat  rapid 

The  boat  was  soon  alongside.  I  shall  never 
fotget  how  Joe  looked  when  he  came  aboard ;  he  | 
was  entirely  naked,  with  foe  exception  of  a  reef¬ 
ing  Jacket  which  one  of  foe  boat's  crew  had  lent 
him ;  the  more  important  part  of  a  gentleman's 
wardrobe  they  could  hardly  part  with  without 
foakhlg  a  rather  unpresentable  appearance  foem- 
tolves.  Bat  his  face— I  would  not  have  believed 
that  so  great  a  change  could  have  taken  place  in 
each  short  time ;  a  more  dejected,  sorrowful 
countenance  I  never  beheld, 
jjffie  answered  none  of  the  questions  pat  to  him, 
but  started  forward  and  dove  into  foe  forecastle, 
whither  I  immediately  followed.  He  was  sitting 
on  his  chest,  with  his  head  between  his  hands.  1 
spoke  to  him  several  times  before  he  answered. 
At  length,  giving  himself  a  shake,  he  looked  up. 


m 

“That  ar  boy  has  cooked  my  gocse  for  me ; 
what  a  wooden-headed  lubber  I  was  to  come  sfch 
a  game  on  the  poor  feller ;  I'd  give  more  than 
yon  or  111  ever  be  worth  if  he  was  jist  settin'  on 
this  here  chest,  or  I  was  where  he  fa." 

“Now  Joe,"  said  I,  trying  to  comfort  him, 

I  “  I  know  very  well  that  you  did  not  Intend  to 
harm  Mm,  so  there's  no  use  in  feeling  too  badly 
about  it ;  hut  it  should  be  a  warning  to  you.  As 
no  one  knows  besides  you  and  i  how  he  came  to 
get  overboard,  it  fa  just  as  well  that  they  should 
not,  it  might  get  you  into  trouble." 

“  I  don't  keer  if  it  do  git  me  Into  trouble,  I 
deserves  it" 

“  But,  Joe,  consider  thfft  yon  got  me  to  lend  a 
hand,  and  though  I  did  liot  know  what  you 
intended  to  do,  still  it  might  get  me  into  a  scrape, 
and  that  would  only  make  a  bad  matter  worse." 

“  I  didn't  think  o'  that.  .Well,  jist  as  yon  say, 
but  it’s  all  up  with  me;  that  boy  will  haunt  me 
as  long  as  I'm  in  this  ship,  or  any  other  for  that 
matter." 

Advising  Mm  to  get  rigged  out  in  rather  more 
fashionable  style,  I  went  on  deck.  It  appeared 
from  what  I  learned  from  the  boat's  crew,  for 
Joe  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  that  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  ship  Joe  had  struck  out  for  one  of  the 
hen  coops,  the  most  prominent  object  in  sight, 
supposing  that  he  saw  Seth,  but  probably  in  ex¬ 
actly  an  opposite  direction  from  which  he  had 
drifted  ;  he  having  undoubtedly  secured  some 
floating  object,  as  when  we  last  saw  Mm  there 
were  several  planks  and  span  near  Mm.  Joe, 
finding  Mmself  mistaken  in  the  first  instance, 
tried  all  the  others  in  sight  with  the  same  suc¬ 
cess,  until  completely  exhausted  he  dung  to  one 
of  the  span  to  rest  Upon  hearing  the  distant 
hail  from  the  boat,  and  thinking  it  was  8eth,  he 
answered,  and  of  course  misled  the  boat. 

After  taking  Mm  on  board  they  had  continued 
the  search,  but  hearing  the  gun  from  the  ship 
they  proposed  to  return.  Joe  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing  for  a  moment,  but  the  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  gale  warned  them  that  any  further  search 
was  not  only  useless  with  such  a  tub  of  a  boat, 
but  absolutely  dangerous ;  they  reluctantly  put 
foe  boat  about  and  headed  for  the  ship,  at  that 
time  hull  down  to  leeward. 

The  wind,  although  there  was  rather  too  much 
of  it,  was  fair,  being  on  the  starboard  quarter ; 
under  dose  reefed  main  topsail  and  reefed  fore 
sail,  the  old  ship  was  bowling  along  at  foe  nfcte 
of  about  eleven  knots  an  hour ;  dashing  foe  foam 
before  and  on  each  side  of  her  bow ;  throwing 
foe  spray  Mgh  into  the  air,  it  fell  in  showers  on 
the  deck,  forming  a  miniature  rainbow  in  foe 
bright  sunshine.  We  had  a  splendid  run  to 
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Java  Head,  and  the  monsoon  being  favorable, 
we  ran  up  the  China  Sea  in  less  than  ten  days. 
After  taking  on  board  a  long- tailed,  horse-faced 
Chinaman,  for  pilot,  we  dropped  anchor,  about 
sunset  one  fine  afternoon,  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  j 
Kong. 

Joe  had  been  dull  and  moping  all  the  way 
from  the  Cape — from  being  the  life  of  the  ship, 
the  one  who  could  sing  the  best  song,  or  spin  the 
biggest  twister  of  a  yarn,  he  had  become  silent 
and  morose  ;  rarely  speaking  to  any  one  except 
myself,  and  then  only  when  we  were  walking  the 
deck  together  in  the  night  watch ;  it  was  always 
about  Seth,  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  else. 

After  furling  safe  and  getting  all  snug  on 
board,  I  obtained  permission  from  the  mate  for 
Joe  and  myself  to  go  on  shore.  We  rigged  our¬ 
selves  out  in  our  best  traps,  and  made  for  land. 

Being  speedily  set  on  shore  at  the  post-off  ce 
landing,  we  crowded  all  sail  for  the  establishment 
of  our  old  acquaintance,  Bamboo  Tam,  in  the 
select  locality  of  Cat  Street.  The  house  was  full 
of  sailors,  from  several  ships  that  had  just 
arrived.  We  seated  ourselves  at  a  table  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  to  try  the  quality  of  a  big 
jug  of  beer  and  a  pair  of  new  pipes. 

I  turned  to  speak  to  a  former  shipmate  for  a 
minute,  but  on  looking  back  at  Joe  was  struck 
all  aback  at  his  appearance.  His  face  was  white 
as  his  new  pipe,  his  under  jaw  dropped,  and  eyes 
fixed  and  staring. 

“  Why,  Joe,  what’s  the  matter  1”  I  exclaimed. 

“  J-i-i  ist  you  lo  o-ok  o’  thar  in  the  corner.” 

I  did  look,  and  there,  sure  enough,  on  a  bench 
that  ran  along  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with 
his  head  leaning  against  the  wall,  his  eyes  closed 
as  if  asleep  or  dead,  was  Seth.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes  to  make  sure  that  they  w’erc  not  deceiving 
me,  but  no,  there  he  still  sat ;  the  same  long 
sandy  hair,  the  same  face,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  possible  mistake.  Turning  to  where 
Joe  had  sat  I  found  he  was  gone,  but  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him,  darting  through  the  door  and 
down  the  road  toward  the  landing.  Turning  to 
one  of  the  men  standing  by,  I  asked,  “  if  he  knew 
the  chap  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  corner  1” 

“Who?  him  with  the  calico  face!  That’s  a 
chap  as  we  picked  up  off  the  Cape,  ’bout  six 
weeks  ago — but  he  aint  no  account  whatsomever, 
he  wont  make  no  sailor  if  he  goes  to  sea  as  long 
as  the  Flying  Dutchman.  I’ve  tried  hard 
enough  to  larn  him  su’thing ;  I’ve  e’enaraost 
kicked  his  head  off,  but  he  aint  one  morsel  better 
for  all  Pve  done  for  him.” 

There  was  no  mistaking  this  character,  and  I 
did  not  stop  to  hear  further  particulars,  but 
started  af;cr  Joe.  Coming  up  with  him  at  the 


landing,  I  was  too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak . 
“  Is  that  there  yet  ?  that  thing,  or  is  it  a-com- 
ing  after  us  ?”  he  stammered  iu  a  hollow  voice, 
his  pale  face  seeming  to  grow  more  haggard  each 
moment.  “  Yer  wouldn’t  believe,”  he  continued, 
“  when  I  told  ye  that  I’d  seed  it  many  a  time  o’ 
nights  afore  this ;  I’ll  tell  yer  what  I'm  going  to 
do — I’ll  get  aboard  the  fust  ship  that  goes  round 
the  Cape,  and  when  I  gits  whar  he  was  lost,  I’m 
going  overboard  too.  I’ve  heerd  tell  as  how  a 
chap  gits  no  peace  until  he  does  su’thing  the 
likes  o’  that.” 

41  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Joe  ;  I’ll  tell 
you  what  you  will  do,  though  :  just  go  back  to 
Bamboo  Tam’s  and  finish  that  jug  of  beer,  with 
Seth  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand.  That’s  no 
ghost,  you  leather-head,  but  the  steward  him¬ 
self  ;  he  was  picked  up  on  one  of  the  hencoops 
the  next  morning,  by  a  ship  just  out  of  sight 
astern  of  us.” 

I  had  scarcely  finished  before  Joe’s  precious 
feet  were  laying  themselves  along  the  road  to 
Bamboo  Tam’s,  quite  as  fast  as  he  had  a  few 
minutes  before  come  from  there.  I  followed, 
but  at  rather  a  slower  pace.  On  my  arrival  he 
had  found  Seth,  got  him  awake,  and  was  swing¬ 
ing  his  hat  and  giving  three  gheers  ;  which  ended, 
he  vowed  he  would  give  every  man  in  the  house 
a  free  treat. 


A  PROPHECY. 

By  the  vulgar  of  every  rank  it  was  asserted 
and  believed,  that  an  equestrian  statue  in  the 
square  of  Taurus  was  secretly  inscribed  with  a 
prophecy,  how  the  Russians,  in  the  last  days, 
should  become  masters  of  Constantinople.  In 
our  own  time  a  Russian  armament,  instead  of 
sailing  from  the  Borysthenes,  has  circumnavi¬ 
gated  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Turkish 
capital  has  been  threatened  by  a  squadron  of 
strong  and  lofty  ships  of  war,  each  of  w’hich 
with  its  naval  science  and  thundering  artillery, 
could  have  sunk  or  scattered  an  hundred  canoes, 
such  as  those  of  their  ancestors.  Perhaps  the 
present  generation  may  yet  behold  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  prediction,  of  a  rare  prediction, 
of  which  the  style  is  ambiguous  and  the  date  un¬ 
questionable.—  Gibbon’ &  "Rome” 


Life’s  Stbcoole. — There  are  moments  when 
the  liberty  of  the  inner  life,  opposed  to  the  tram¬ 
mels  of  the  outer,  becomes  too  oppressive  ;  mo¬ 
ments  when  we  wish  that  our  mental  horizon 
were  less  extended,  though  less  free  ;  when  we 
long  to  put  the  discursive  soul  into  a  narrow 
path  like  a  railway,  and  force  it  to  run  on  in  a 
straight  line  to  some  determined  goal. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 


In  all  things  mistakes  are  excusable,  but  an 
error  that  proceeds  from  any  good  principles, 
leaves  no  room  for  resentment. 
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STANZAS. 


BT  T.  W.  WHKIN8. 

0,  come,  ye  happy  memories, 

Gome  visit  me  again, 

While  fleeting  thoughts  of  by -gone  times 
Float  swiftly  o’er  my  brain ; 

And  pictures  wrought  with  magic  skill, 

Colored  with  subtle  art, 

Pass  like  the  shades  of  eventide 
Across  my  silent  heart. 

Visions  long,  long  departed,  now 
Come  gladly  back  once  more, 

And  happy  dreams  that  once  had  charmed 
The  joyous  days  of  yore— 

When  skies  it  seems  were  brighter  ft r 
Than  they  are  shining  now— 

Ere  care  had  spread  one  cloud  above 
The  sunshine  of  my  brow. 

Sweet  strains  of  music  witchingly 
Float  to  my  raptured  ears — 

The  melodies  of  former  times, 

The  tunes  of  vanished  years 
Swell  sweetly  up  from  hidden  harps 
In  memory’s  secret  cell, 

'  As  if  some  kindly  angels  played 

The  strains  I  love  so  well. 

The  fbrms  that  once  so  tenderly 
Dad  clustered  round  me  here, 

Called  up  by  recollection’s  power, 

Before  me  now  appear ; 

The  smile  that  once  was  gleaming  on 
Their  features  bright  and  fair, 

.  Reflected  true,  in  memory’s  light 

,  Still  lingers  playing  there. 

Although  the  skies  be  dark  and  drear 
That  o'er  our  prospects  spread, 

And  clouds  are  lowering  deep  and  dark 

*  ■  Our  future  years  ahead ; 

Btill  may  we  turn  where  memory  builds 

•  r  Her  glowing  visions  fair, 

!  And  living  o’er  our  bygone  joys, 

]  Forget  the  present  there. 

c  ’  4  ***  ’ 

THE  AVENGER. 

A  LOYALIST  TALE. 

1  BT  J.  GRAFTON  ALLEN. 

'  Not  long  after  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
American  revolution,  a  family  party  was  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  front  parlor  of  a  house  in  New  York, 
there  were  only  three  persons  in  the  room,  and 
their  anxious  countenances  and  uneasy  gestures 
iold  of  the  trouble  of  their  souls.  Two  of  these 
were  ladies,  and  the  third  a  young  man ;  one  of 
the  former,  by  her  matronly  appearance  and  air 
of  anthority,  being  evidently  the  mother  of  the 
bthers. 

1  11  Father  ought  to  have  been  home  two  hours 
Fine*,”  said  the  young  man. 

16 


“  I  fear,  Edgar,  lest  something  may  have  hap¬ 
pened.  Your  father's  tory  principles  will  make 
his  life  perilous  just  now.  Ho  certainly  should 
be  home  now.  Ah !  what  noise  is  that,  Clara  ?” 

Clara,  who  sat  by  the  window,  looked  out. 
Scarcely  had  she  glanced  down  the  street,  than 
she  started  back,  turning  pale  as  death. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Clara?”  cried  Edgar. 
“  What  do  you  sec  there  ?” 

Mother  and  son  sprang  with  the  eagerness  of 
terror  to  the  window.  Looking  down  the  s'treet 
with  a  hasty  glance,  the  hearts  of  both  throbbed 
quickly  and  heavily  at  the  sight.  A  crowd  of 
people  were  seen  coming  up  towards  the  house, 
surrounding  st>me  men  in  their  centre,  who  were 
bearing  some  heavy  burden. 

Pale  as  marble,  each  one  stood  at  the  window, 
with  terrible  forebodings  at  their  hearts. 

The  crowd  advnnced  nearer.  It  came  directly 
toward  the  house.  It  stopped  at  the  very  door. 
The  men  bearing  the  burden  came  forth  toward 
the  door.  That  long  form  which  was  rolled  in  a 
cloak  and  lying  on  a  bier, — could  it  bo  anything 
but  a  human  body  ?  The  hearts  of  those  three 
gazers  told  them  who  it  was. 

“  Does  Henry  Bonnin,  Esq.,  live  here  said 
a  youth  who  had  knocked,  to  a  servant  who 
opened  the  door. 

“  Yes,  sir,”  answered  the  trembling  servant. 

No  more  words  passed,  but  the  bearers  coming 
forward,  entered  the  hall  and  placed  the  bier 
upon  the  floor. 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  room  of  unutterable 
woe,  a  groan  of  agony,  and  the  stately  form  of 
Mrs.  Bonnin,  like  a  tree  shattered  by  a  sudden 
lightning-stroke,  fell  senseless  to  the  floor.  Clara 
rushed  to  her  mother’s  assistance,  and  bent  over 
her  lifeless  form.  Edgar  came  to  the  hall. 

The  crowd  of  people,  whom  vulgar  curiosity 
had  drawn  here,  when  they  saw  the  agonized  ex¬ 
pression  which  appeared  upon  the  pallid  face  of 
Edgar,  one  by  one  retired  and  left  him  alone. 
As  the  last  one  went  out,  the  young  man  who 
had  knocked  at  the  door  entered,  and  coming 
slowly  up  to  Edgar,  touched  his  arm.  Edgar 
started  and  turned : 

“  Ah,  George  Melvil,  my  old  friend !”  He 
grasped  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  was  silent 

“  I  would  not  intrude  upon  you  in  your  sor¬ 
row,  Edgar,  I  respect  its  sanctity.  But  I  was  a 
witness  of  this  horrible  occurrence,  aad  I  came 
to  tell  you  all  I  know.” 

“How  was  it?”  cried  Edgar,  with  eagerness. 

“  Do  you  see  this  ?”  said  Melvil,  turning  down 
the  cloak  which  covered  the  form.  A  gray  head 
was  disclosed, — the  head  of  an  old  man,  who 
lay  npon  his  face.  A  frightful  wound  was  on 
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foe  back  of  ike  tout,  and  thick  dots  of  blood 
reddened  die  silver  hair. 

“  0,  God !"  cried  Edgar,  starting  back. 

“  Do  yon  know  the  story  of  Marshall  V  asked 
Melvil,  when  fiSdgar  had  become  calm. 

"  Know  it  ?  Well  do  I  know  it.  How  he  in¬ 
duced  my  father  to  lend  him  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  then  refttsed  to  pay  him.  I  know,  too,  how 
he  sought  to  ruin  my  father's  credit  last  year, 
and  how  his  unaccountable  enmity  amounted  to 
the  hatred  of  a  fiend.  But  oOnld  he— did  he—" 

"  He  was  die  murderer,"  cried  Melvil,  “  and 
I  sow  him  do  the  atrocious  deed.  I  will  tell 
yons 

“  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  was  landed  on 
the  other  aide.  There  X  had  to  stay  all  night 
This  morning  I  crossed  over,  and  landed  at  the 
wharf.  As  I  was  directing  the  boatmen  to  take 
o an  of  my  tranks,  I  happened  to  look  np  the 
road,  and  there  I  saw  your  father.  I  do  not 
know  what  led  him  there  at  that  time.  He  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  expect  me,  for  a  smile  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  appeared  upon  his  countenance  as 
his  eyes  rested  upon  me.  Aks,  the  next  instant 
they  were  closed  in  death." 

Edgar  betrayed  uncontrollable  emotion. 

"  Just  as  a  beaming  smile  of  recognition  ap¬ 
peared  upon  his  countenance,— just  as  he  began 
to  quicken  hit  pace,  in  order  to  reach  the  spot 
where  I  stood,  I  beard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and 
year  father  fell,  without  one  straggle,  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Immediately  after,  a  man  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  galloped  furiously 
away.  I  saw  him  throw  away  his  gun.  I  saw 
his  features,— they  were  those  of  the  thriee  ab¬ 
horred  Marshall." 

"  O,  heavens  1"  groaned  Edgar. 

“  Ho  was  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  imme¬ 
diate  capture,  on  the  Boston  road,  before  any 
one  started.  I  flew  up  at  once  to  your  father, 
but  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid.  His 
heart  was  still,— his  eyes  were  glased,— his  body 
was  oold." 

Edgar  leaned  over  his  father's  body,  and  threw 
Us  arms  passionately  around  the  senseless  corpse. 
Melvil  respected  his  silence,  and  withdrew. 
There  .was  no  word  spoken  by  Edgar,  as  he 
kneeled  by  his  father's  side,  save  when  be  uttered 
a  fearful  vow  of  vengeance,  and  called  Heaven 
to  witness  it 

Six  yean  had  posted  since  Mr.  Bonnin's  mur¬ 
der.  The  war  was  over,  American  independence 
had  bean  second.  Thousands  of  tones,  hating 
those  whoa  they  scornfully  called  "the  rebels," 
had  sought  far  away  in  the  north  a  new  home 
under  the  flag  of  Britain. 

The  town  of  Digby  lies  facing  a  beautiful 


sheet  of  water,  en  circled  by  lofty  hills,  which 
protect  this  peaceful  harbor  from  the  winds  and 
storms  that  rage  in  the  bay  without  Trees, 
bearing  many  kinds  of  fhnts,  and  groves,  and 
orchards,  throw  a  charm  around  those  green  aid 
fertile  shores,  while  the  bine  sky  and  the  smooth 
wave  add  new  beauties  to  foe  scene.  Hen 
many  of  foe  tory  gentry  settled  and  endeavored 
to  keep  np  under  these  new  circumstances  foe 
old  feelings  and  institutions  of  ante-revolutionary 
times. 

There  was  a  house  upon  the  summit  of  a 
height  which  overhung  Digby,  all  hidden  among  ' 
trees  and  shrubbery.  A  beautiful  road,  with 
grassy  side-walks,  ran  along  in  front,  and  from 
this  place  there  was  an  enchanting  view  of  the 
broad  basin  that  glowed  below  in  the  tender  light 
of  foe  moon. 

Here  two  persons  wafted,  a  husband  and  wife, 
arm  in  am.  They  paced  np  and  down,  slowly 
and  carelessly,  before  foe  boose,  and  occasiornffiv 
glanced  at  foe  water,  and  at  times  upon  foe 
house. 

“  George,"  said  the  lady,  "  do  yon  ever  whk 
now  to  return  to  your  home  by  the  Hudson  f* 

"  No,  Clara,  dearest,"  replied  Geoage  Mehfl. 
"I  have  found  so  much  happiness  with  youia 
this  beautiful  spot  that  I  have  no  wish  to  return. 
Have  you !" 

"0,  no!  I  would  Kve here, most  wflUpgly, 
forever.  The  memory  of  that  awfttl  day— of  a 
murdered  father— of  a  mother  dying  from  a 
broken  heart— O,  it  is  awJblt  It  haunts  mi 
still." 

Both  walked  on  in  silence.  As  they  waftei, 
a  figure  approached  them.  His  shape  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  as  be  drew  near  them, 
walking  beneath  foe  gloom  of  an  avenue  of 
shadowy  trees.  Enveloped  in  a  cloak,  he  pawl 
along,  looking  neither  to  foe  right  nor  to  foe 
left,  but  approaching  with  stem  and  rtrdftn 
pace  foe  home  of  Melvil.  He  wafted  on,— he 
drew  nearer.  The  sound  of  his  footsteps  iron- 
ed  them.  They  turned  just  as  he  came  up  ts 
them. 

"Is  this  the  house  of  George  Melvil  r  ashed 
foe  stranger. 

His  voice  thrilled  through  the  hearts  of  both. 
It  reminded  them  of  former  times,  and  sounded 
like  a  voice  from  foe  past 

"Of  Melvil?  It  is,— 1  am  Melvil,"  said 
George. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  recollect  me,"  said  foe 
stranger. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  let  his  cloak  fell  to 
the  ground.  Melvil  started.  Glara  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  joyful  surprise,  and  throw  hendf 
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into  the  arms  of  her  brother.  For  there, — with 
his  form  invested  with  iron  sinews  by  years  of 
toil,  and  with  a  face  bronzed  by  exposure,  with 
hair  black  as  night,  and  eyes  black,  yet  flashing 
like  coals  bat  half  consumed, — there  stood  the 
long  absent  Edgar  Bonnin. 

"My  brother  1"  cried  Clara. 

"Edgar!"  cried  George,  recognizing  his  old 
\  flriend.  "  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  meeting. 
Where  did  yoa  come  from  f  How  did  yon  get 
here  1  We  had  supposed  that  yon  were  lost  to 
*  ns  forever." 

"I  have  not  seen  yon  since  that  fatal  day," 
cried  Clara.  “  O,  Edgar,  where  did  you  go 
then  V* 

"  I  went  to  pursue  Marshall." 

"  Marshall  1" 

"  Tea,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderer  of 
my  father  and  my  mother.  O,"  cried  Edgar,  as 
a  flood  of  cruel  memories  rolled  through  his 
mind,  "  O,  what  a  blow !  It  cut  down  father 
and  mother,  $nd  wasted  the  energies  of  a  son  m 
a  fruitless  search  for  vengeance." 

"Fruitless?  Tell  me,  then,  have  you  been 
so  unsuccessful  V* 

"  No.  I  will  tell  you  all.  Come,  George, — 
come  Clara.  Before  we  talk  any  more  I  will 
satisfy  your  curiosity  about  myself.  I  will  tell 
you  all  that  has  happened  since  then." 

"  Come,  then,  Edgar,"  said  George,  "  here  is 
a  seat  where  we  all  can  sit,  and  we  will  listen 
while  you  tell  your  story." 

They  seated  themselves  upon  a  rustic  bench 
on  the  side  of  the  road.  Huge  elms  overhang 
them,  and  lent  their  shadowy  gloom  to  the  scene. 
Beneath,  the  waters  of  the  harbor  sparkled  and 
gleamed. 

"  When  my  father  was  brought  into  onr  hall 
on  that  awful  day,  murdered  by  one  whom  long 
before  h«  had  befriended ;  when  I  saw  his  gory 
face,  and  his  silver  hair  all  clotted  with  blood, 
then  all  earthly  hopes  died  away  within  me, 
•very  human  feeling  at  once  departed,  and  left 
in  my  soul  but  one  all-pervading  and  consuming 
thirst  for  vengeance." 

Thus  Edgar  began  his  story. 

"  I  stayed  long  in  that  hall,"  he  went  on  to 
say.  “I  heard  nothing  and  sawnotjiing,  save 
the  murdered  corpse  of  my  father.  At  last  I 
went  into  the  room,  and  there  another  sight  met 
my  eyes.  I  saw  my  mother  dead, — killed  by 
that  shock, — while  you,  Clara,  knelt  over  her, 
vainly  trying  to  call  back  life  again  to  her  cold 
body. 

"  Then,  after  making  a  terrible  vow  to  Heaven 
that  1  would  devote  my  life  to  vengeance,  I  left 
^  my  home  forever.  I  knew  that  you,  Clara, 


would  have  a  protector,  and  I*  felt  the  call  of  a 
father's  ghost  more  imperative  than  love  fora 
sister.  I  left  a  note  for  you  and  fled. 

"  I  was  young  then.  I  was  a  boy  of  twenty, 
with  a  slender  form,  weak  limbs,  and  a  smooth 
and  delicate  face.  No  care  or  sorrow  had  ever 
been  folt  by  me.  Look  at  me  now.  I  am  rough 
and  rude,  with  iron  limbs,  and  scarred  body. 
Long  years  of* search  for  vengeance  have  done 
this.  They  have  transformed  the  tender  stripling 
into  the  man  of  iron. 

"  I  took  a  horse  and  rode  away  to  Boston. 
It  was  then  possessed  by  the  British  army. 
8inee  all  my  friends  were  well  known  tones,  I 
was  well  received  by  the  officers,  and  every  kind¬ 
ness  was  shown  me.  I  published  my  vow  among 
them.  I  let  them  know  that  I  was  living  only 
for  revenge. 

"  Whenever  I  walked  through  the  streets,  I 
instinctively  looked  around,  in  order  to  see  if  »>y 
any  chance  Marshall  might  be  among  the  passers- 
by.  Whenever  I  went  into  a  crowded  assembly, 
my  eye  glanced  everywhere  in  search  of  him* 
Once  I  saw  him.  It  was  In  a  church.  He  was 
seated  in  foe  gallery,  drest  in  miserable  clothes. 
He  was  joining  in  the  services,  anxiously,  yet 
with  an  evident  desire  not  to  be  noticed.  Yet  I 
marked  him.  It  was  Sunday.  After  church  I 
followed  him  to  his  lodgings.  I  found  out  his 
resting  place  and  left,  intending  to  call  on  the 
following  day. 

"  He  must  have  known  that  I  was  on  his  frock. 
I  went  on  the  next  morning,  early,  very  early, 
but  he  was  gone.  He  had  fled,  and  I  knew  not 
where.  No  one  could  tell  me.  Every  one  was 
ignorant  even  of  his  name. 

"Then  began  my  wild  search  in  reality. 
Knowing  that  he  would  not  go  back  to  New 
York,  I  went  farther  north  in  search  of  him.  .  I 
went  into  the  woods  and  made  myself  a  compan¬ 
ion  to  the  Indians.  By  means  of  many  little 
acts  of  kindness,  I  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
these  wild  sons  of  foe  forest.  I  told  them  my 
aim,  and  my  vengefttl  intentions  found  admirers 
among  the  Indians.  The  fierce  desires  which 
filled  my  heart  were  like  the  savage  instincts  ef 
their  bosoms.  They  entered  into  my  plans. 
They  swore  to  help  me.  Several  times  I  came 
upon  foe  track  of  my  victim.  Once  I  stopped  at 
a  house  where  he  but  a  few  days  previously  bad 
slept.  I  found  a  shred  of  a  letter  lying  in  the 
room,  and  knew  it  belonged  to  him  by  the  direo- 
tion,  which  still  remained. 

"  At  another  time,  I  was  going  down  the  Hud¬ 
son,  and  foe  vessel  was  passing  a  small  settle¬ 
ment.  Borne  swiftly  on  by  the  wind  and  cur¬ 
rent,  we  floated  quickly  by.  A  man.  stood  upon 
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the  shore,  looking  out  upon  the  water.  It  was 
Marshall! 

M I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  I  shouted  to  the 
captain  to  'bout  ship.*  I  made  him  run  his 
▼easel  in  ahore.  Marshall  saw  the  vessel  com* 
ing,  and  heard  the  unusual  noise.  He  knew  me, 
and  fled.  I  leaped  from  the  vessel, — I  sprang 
into  the  water,  and  swam  to  the  dhore.  I  search¬ 
ed  among  the  woods  around,  and  made  inquiries 
everywhere ;  but  he  was  gone. 

“  At  another  time,  I  was  crossing  the  Dela¬ 
ware  in  a  small  boat,  when  a  ship  under  full  sail 
passed  by.  A  face  appeared  for  a  moment,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  taffrail.  Then  instantly  it  dfrew 
back.  I  knew  it.  It  was  the  hated  face  of  my 
enemy.  I  shouted  to  the  ship  to  stop, — I  im¬ 
plored  the  boatmen  to  pursue  her.  Both  ship- 
men  and  boatmen  thought  me  mad. 

“  I  hurried  to  Philadelphia,  where  I  found  the 
ship  was  bound  for  New  Orleans.  Immediately 
embarking,  I  sailed  thence,  after  him.  But  that 
ship  never  arrived.  She  was  wrecked  upon  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  and  her  passengers  es¬ 
caped.  I  returned  north.  I  went  to  Charles¬ 
town,  but  found  that  Marshall  had  gone  to  Bal¬ 
timore  with  most  of  the  other  passengers.  I 
punned  him. 

“  Bnt  I  will  not  tell  yon  all  my  wanderings 
now.  For  nearly  six  years  I  have  thus  pursued 
him.  The  fierce  desire  for  vengeance  which 
sprang  up  within  me  at  my  father’s  death,  in¬ 
creased  during  all  that  time,  end,  like  a  flame, 
consumed  every  other. 

“  Once— *twas  but  a  month  ago— I  was  in 
New  Tork,  and  I  revisited  the  old  house.  Sadly 
I  walked  up  and  down  the  street,  looking  at  it 
and  wishing  to  enter  in,  but  unable  to  do  so 
For  it  had  passed  into  other  hands,  and  the  name 
of  Bonnin  was  foigotten;  and  then,  too,  the 
awful  tragedy  once  enacted  there  gave  it  a  veil 
of  horror  in  my  eyes. 

“  Upon  returning  to  the  hotel,  I  found  a  letter 
waiting  for  me.  Written  in  a  tremulous  hand 
upon  the  outside  I  saw  my  name,  and  I  trembled 
with  unutterable  feelings.  I  tore  it  open, — I 
knew  whom  it  came  from.  It  contained  only 
these  words : 

“ 1  Come  to  the  Anchor  House  and  take  your 
revenge.* 

“  Flinging  the  paper  upon  the  table,  I  rushed 
from  the  room. 

“  The  *  Anchor  House  *  was  a  miserable  sail¬ 
or's  inn,  situated  in  the  worst  part  of  the  town. 
To  be  living  at  so  horrible  a  place  showed  how 
poor  he  was.  Grasping  my  arms  to  defend  my¬ 
self  from  foul  play,  I  hurried  on.  The  landlord 
of  the  Anchor  told  me  an  old  man,  who  was  very 


sick,  expected  some  one.  An  old  man,— I  knew 
from  the  first  it  was  he. 

“  I  entered  the  room.  When  I  stepped  ovef 
that  threshold  my  heart  was  almost  bursting,  and 
my  blood  was  on  fire. 

"One  glance  changed  my  feelings.  For  I 
saw  an  old  man, — a  weak,  feeble,  suffering  old 
man,  with  a  few  straggling  locks  upon  his  head, 
and  a  cadaverous  face,  whose  glassy  eyes  already 
spoke  of  death.  Was  this  my  victim  ?  Pah  ! 

“  But  what  need  had  I  now  of  vengeance  ? 
Had  not  he  been  living  long  years  of  continual 
misery  ?  Had  he  not  suffered  from  remorse  and 
from  incessant  fear  of  instant  death  ?  They  had 
brought  him  to  this.  They  had  brought  him  to 
despair  and  to  death. 

“ ‘  Come  and  be  revenged.* 

"  Thus  spoke  my  enemy, — the  murderer  of  my 
father, — but  O,  how  tremulous  was  his  voice ! 
how  weak  his  accents !  I  drew  near  to  him. 
His  dim  eyes  slightly  flashed  as  I  approached, 
and  a  shudder  went  through  him. 

“  He  was  alone,  friendless,  dying.  Yet  I  did 
not  exult.  I  did  not  exult  over  the  stricken 
wretch. 

"I  do  not  want  your  blood,  I  said.  You  took 
the  life  of  my  father,  and  killed  my  mother;  but 
yet— 

“  '  Your  mother ! — Clara ! — what,  killed  ?* 

**  You  are  her  murderer,  old  man.  I  am  the 
orphan  of  your  victims.  I  am  your  unrelenting 
enemy. 

"  '  You  come  to  me  in  my  hours  of  misery. 
You  are  the  avenger  of  blood ;  but  I, — O,  what 
am  I?* 

"  Soon  you  will  be  rid  of  one  avenger  of  blood ; 
but  what  city  of  refuge  will  you  have,  murderer 
and  assassin  ? 

“  It  went  against  my  feelings  to  speak  so  to 
him,  though  I  was  his  bitter  enemy. 

‘“Young  man, — young  Bonnin, —  son  of 
Clara,  sit  down  here  and  listen  to  my  story,  and 
then  kill  me.  Then  6nish  the  vengeance  which 
you  havevbegun  and  thus  far  carried  on.* 

“  I  did  so.  The  old  man  told  a  strange  story. 

I  will  tell  it  to  you  in  his  own  words : 

“  ‘  I  was  taken  from  my  home  at  an  early  age,' 
said  he,  ‘  by  your  grandfather,  and  was  sent  to 
school.  He  saw  something  in  me  to  like  aad 
wished  to  make  something  out  of  me.  I  was 
alone  in  the  world.  I  was  brought  up  with  your 
father,  and  we  were  almost  inseparable.  At 
times  his  imperious  disposition  would  prompt 
him  to  act  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  but  ho  was 
always  ready  to  ask  my  forgiveness. 

“  ‘  Clara  Conmer,  your  mother,  lived  not  for 
away.  She  was  a  magnificent  young  girl.  Her 
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stately  form  and  noble  countenance  were  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  Your  father  became  her  ac¬ 
knowledged  lover.  They  were  always  together. 
Alas,  how  her  fondness  for  him  sent  pangs  of 
jealousy  through  my  soul. 

“‘Jealousy?  Yes,  jealousy.  You  start.  You 
shrink  back, — but  it  is  even  so.  Alas,  why 
should  a.  humble,  low-born,  plain  featured  boy 
like  me  love  so  desperately  one  fur  above  me? 
I  cannot  tell.  I  could  not  avoid  it.  I  loved  her 
madly,  yet  I  wa s  forced  to  see  her  go  to  the  arms 
of  another. 

“  *  0,  heavens !  You  who  have  felt  something 
of  the  storm  of  human  passion,  judge  if  you  can 
what  must  have  been  my  emotions.  Imagine  if 
you  can  the  horrible  feelings  which  filled  me 
then  ;  how  irresistible  their  fury,  how  overpower¬ 
ing,  how  awful,  if  even  now,  when  my  blood  is 
cooled  by  age,  it  fires  up  at  the  remembrance, 
and  causes  my  heart  to  throb  with  a  fiercer 
power.'  • 

u  Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  with  agitation.  I  implored 
him  to  be  calm. 

“  *  No,  hear  me  out !  hear  me  out !'  he  cried, 
almost  frantically.  ‘  I  have  something  more  to 
tell  you  before  I  die.  Already  the  awful  chill  of 
death  is  upon  me,  and  I  die  !  I  die  ! 

“  *  Clara  was  married  to  your  father.  I  hush¬ 
ed  my  feelings  for  a  time  to  rest,  and  bided  my 
time.  I  induced  your  father  to  lend  me  money, 
for  I  hoped  to  get  him  into  obligations  which  he 
might  not  meet,  and  thus  bring  him  to  ruin. 
Why  did  I  thus  act  ?  What  injury  had  I  ever 
received  from  him  ?  None ;  but  he  had  taken 
Clara  from  me,  and  his  very  kindness  to  me  now 
made  me  hate  him  more. 

“  ‘  I  could  not  ruin  him  privately.  I  became 
his  open  enemy.  I  could  conceal  my  hate  no 
longer,  and  I  told  him  why  I  was  his  foe.  A 
year  or  two  passed  on.  The  war  broke  out.  I 
murdered  him, — and,  0,  God,  I  murdered 
Clara ! 

“  *  You  have  had  your  revenge  !  You  have  it 
now,  for  I  die  of  horror,  of  fear,  with  my  soul — 
stung — by — re — morse — remorse  !' 

“  These  were  his  last  words.  He  died  there, 
with  an  expression  of  hideous  anguish  upon  his 
countenance.” 

The  long  years  of  vengeful  passions  had 
changed  Edgar  into  a  silent,  sombre  man.  He 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Digby,  living 
in  his  old  friend's  house,  and  cheered  by  the  love 
of  Clara  and  Melvil.  But  often  their  thoughts 
wandered  to  the  past,  and  they  shuddered  a9 
memory  brought  back  a  reflection  of  the  murder¬ 
er's  death. 
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BT  EVELINA  M.  V.  BENJAMIN. 

Sing,  dear  onea,  of  the  heaven 
That  soon  will  meet  my  eye : 

Let  choral  tides  triumphant 
Float  with  my  passing  sigh. 

Life's  cup  has  brimmed  with  blessings ; 

But  my  willing  soul  would  flee 
Up  to  the  shining  portal, 

Where  God's  angels  wait  for  me. 

The  weeping  group  around  him 
Strove,  mid  the  spirit 's  pain, 

To  raise  the  song  so  holy ; 

But  the  faltering  refrain 
Died  like  a  zephyr’s  breathings, 

When  the  voice,  so  soon  to  cease, 

Bose  on  the  startled  silence, 

And  sang  of  heavenly  peace 

Bnt  God's  messenger  drew  nearer : 

They  felt  the  gathering  gloom, 

That  his  dusky  pinions  scattered, 

Almost  a  shape  assume ; 

And  words  that  told  their  anguish 
From  stricken  hearts  found  way ; 

“0,  thou  who  died  on  Calvary, 

Take  this  bitter  draught  away.’1 

But  the  light  of  soul  was  fading 
In  those  deep,  holy  eyes, 

It  was  panting  for  its  freedom, 

And  the  home  beyond  the  skies ; 
Heart-wrung,  they  gazed  upon  him, 

But  on  dust  those  looks  were  shed : 

The  form  of  strength  and  beauty 
Was  numbered  with  the  dead. 

0,  soul  of  truth  and  honor! 

This  world  was  not  thy  rest ; 

Earth's  rust  had  dimmed  thy  glory, 

Ilad  ye  longer  been  its  guest. 

’Tie  not  for  thee}  now  happy, 

That  we  veil  our  eyes  in  woo ; 

’Tis  for  hearts  griefs  hand  is  crushing 
For  those  who  loved  ye  so. 

When  golden  darts  come  flashing 
«  Through  amber  gates  of  morn, 

Flinging  their  radiance  o’er  them, 

’Twill  not  light  their  hearts  forlorn : 

And  many  fiery  sunsets 
Will  blaze  along  the  sky, 

Ere  the  hearts  thy  loss  has  riven, 

At  thy  memory  cease  to  sigh. 


The  plainest  man  who  pays  attention  to  wo¬ 
men,  will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the  hand¬ 
somest  man,  who  does  not.  Wilkes  observed  to 
Lord  Townsend,  “  You,  my  lord,  are  the  hand¬ 
somest  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  am  the  plain¬ 
est.  But  I  would  give  your  lordship  half  an 
hour’s  start,  and  yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  af¬ 
fections  of  any  woman  we  both  wished  to  win  ; 
because  all  those  attentions  which  you  would 
omit  on  the  score  of  a  fine  exterior,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  pay,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  mine.” 
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TO  LOUISE. 


•  X  0.  P.  EXT W0LP8. 

Not  In  the  dialing  throng, 

When  hearts  are  light  and  free; 
Hot  when  the  thrilling  song's 
Poured  forth  In  nxelodj ; 

Hot  when  thy  suitors  proud 
Unto  thee  bend  the  knee; 

But,  in  thine  hour  of  prayer, 

0,  give  one  thought  to  me. 

Hot  when  the  noonday  son 

Sheds  forth  his  genial  ray ; 

But,  when  the  cold  and  silent  moon 
Is  on  her  lonely  way; 

Than,  then,  I  only  ask, 

When  thou  art  on  thy  knee, 

In  prayer  to  Ueavun  above, 

One  thought  thou'lt  give  to  me. 


THE  PRIESTS  VICTIM. 


BT  G1DDIMGS  H.  BALLOU. 


“  Wbll  met,  Mima !  Whither  away  so  fast  ?” 

“  Ah,  is  it  possible !  A  thousand  pardons, 
count,  for  not  perceiving  you  sooner.” 

“  And  how  coaid  that  hare  happened,  little 
fairy,  since  you  have  no  eyes  in  the  back  of  yonr 
head?” 

“  O,  monsieur,  do  not  make  sport  of  a  little 
waiting  maid.  But  it  so  confuses  me  meeting 
yon  on  the  sadden.  And  it  has  been  so  long 
since — and  my  poor  mistress — ” 

“ Ay,  and  what  of  her?”  said  the  count, sud¬ 
denly  losing  his  assumed  levity  of  tone,  while 
his  companion  also  tripped  less  gaily  by  his  side. 

“Ah,  my  count — pardon,  monsieur,  that  I 
take  such  liberty — but  she  does  not  seem  as  of 
old.  She  is  now  so  sad ;  we  know  for  what 
aSd  for  whom.  She  neither  sews  nor  reads; 
and  you  know  she  can  do  both  so  beautifully ! 
She  docs  nothing  but  move  back  and  forth ; 
every  now  and  then  looking  listlessly  from  the 
window,  as  if  she  knew  not  why  or  what  she 
•ought  And  then  at  eve,  she  so  watches  the 
■tars  1  And  yet  I  think  she  sees  them  not. 
Never  is  she  out  of  doors  except  to  go  to  the 
church  and  the  confessional.  Surely,  monsieur, 
one  so  good  and  gentle  need  not  so  often  seek 
penance  and  absolution  from  the  priest  1” 

“A  malediction  on  them  )”  muttered  the 
count  “  Would  the  earth  might  swallow  them 
all!  Yes,  you  said  truly,  Mima.  She  has  not  need. 
And  then  she  goes  often  to  the  confessional  ?” 

“It  is  true.  But,  monsieur,  do  not  frown  so, 
I  beseech  yon.  Yon  know  not  how  it  frightens 
me !  Indeed,  it  is  as  I  hare  said.  And  I  have 


heard  her  speak  some  strange  words.  I  mistrust 
that  they  hare  been  persuading  her  to  give  all 
her  possessions  to  the  church  and  become  a  bub. 
Would  it  not  be  a  pity,  sir,  so  young  and  se 
beautiful  ?” 

“  Mima,  it  shall  not  be.  The  mere  thought 
of  it  is  torture.  But  how  to  prevent  it !  I  mut 
see  her,  yes,  and  speak  with  her,  Mima.  You 
know  that  she  has  forbid  me  her  presence ;  sue 
would  I  intrude,  were  it  to  her  injury.  But  meet 
her  I  must,  and  you  shall  show  me  the  means.” 

“Ah,  count!”  said  the  little  waiting-maid, 
while  the  tears  danced  in  her  merry  eyes,  “oes 
would  attempt  anything  for  two  such  lovers. 
For  I  know  that  she  does  lore  '"you  still,  and  I 
think  as  much  as  ever,  try  to  conceal  it  as  much 
as  she  may.” 

“  Thanks,  my  pretty  friend.  Bat  how  shill  I 
gain  a  meeting  ?” 

“  I  have  it  Let  ns  hasten  to  th^  Parc  dcs 
Estrangeres,  where  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  fall  in  with  my  mistress.  It  is  even  yet 
early  in  the  morn,  and  she  could  not  have  re¬ 
turned  from  matins  as  yet  We  will  go  to  the 
most  thickly  shaded  path,  at  the  right  of  the 
eastern  avenue,  for  it  is  there  that  she  almost 
always  walks.” 

Thitherward  they  therefore  tamed  their  steps, 
the  girl  almost  out  of  breath  in  endeavoring 
to  keep  pace  with  the  impatience  of  her  com¬ 
panion.  Thus  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  no¬ 
ble  pork,  once  die  glory  of  Lyons,  though  near¬ 
ly  two  centuries  have  now  passed  since  it  has 
been  obliterated  from  her  midst.  We  have  said 
obliterated,  although  one  relic  wo  believe  sttB 
remains  in  the  fountain  overshadowed  by  as 
aged  tree,  which  now  stands  at  the  comer  of  foe 
Rue  de  Mer.  This  fountain^,  half  rained  as  it  is, 
still  shows  some  remnant  of  the  beauty  which 
onoe  adorned  it  when  the  sculptured  naiad  rose 
in  graceful  shape  from  amid  its  flowing  waters. 
Half  way  placed  adown  the  narrow  path  which 
was  foe  favorite  resort  of  Mina’s  mistress,  its 
fitful  sheen  was  nevertheless  plainly  discernible 
from  foe  entrance  of  this  mimic  forest-way. 

“  Here  I  leave  you,  monsieur,”  said  Mima, 
as  they  reached  the  entrance  to  the  path.  "  You 
can  conceal  yourself  a  little  farther  on,  till  my 
lady  returns.  As  for  me,  I  would  not-  have  it 
known  that  I  have  had  a  hand  in  bringing  you 
to  her ;  and  indeed,  it  is  very  likely  you  will  not 
care  for  other  company  than  hers.” 

“  Thou  art  a  good  girl,  Mima,”  the  count  re¬ 
plied.  “  Hie  thee  away  then,  ere  I  steal  a  kias 
and  thus  rob  thy  bachelor  of  his  dus.  But  thorn 
shalt  keep  this  token  for  me  instead.” 

Thus  saying,  ha  thrust  a  gold  piece  Into  her 
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band,  notwithstanding  some  affectation  of  resis¬ 
tance.  A  roguish  smile,  and  a  courtesy  such  as 
none  bat  the  grace  of  a  Frenchwoman  could 
equal,  were  the  acknowledgements  of  Mima, 
who  in  an  instant  more  was  out  of  sight.  Count 
Lora  withdrew  behind  the  trees  which  skirted 
the  path. 

44  Here  am  I  ensconced,"  thought  h’e,  "a  verit¬ 
able  enfant  du  bois,  with  quite  as  little  knowledge 
as  any  child,  of  what  it  is  that  I  should  say. 
Yet  why  should  I  despair  ?  True,  we  parted 
hat  coldly ;  bat  if,  as  the  maid  says,  I  am  not 
altogether  forgotten,  shall  I  fail  to  improve  the 
opportunity  ?  Not  so,  by  heaven !  she  shall  not 
escape  me  till  I  find  that  pursuit  is  utterly  hi 
vain.  Hist !  if  I  mistake  not,  hither  she  comes. 
Now  let  the  moment  prompt  me,  else  shall  I  be 
speechless  as  the  veriest  fool !” 

A  female  form  approached  from  the  entrance  of 
the  path,  clad  in  vestments  of  black.  A  nearer 
view  made  more  certain  to  the  waiting  lover  die 
features  of  the  Isabella  de  Foix ;  the  dark,  sad 
eyes,  whose  glance  was  but  for  an  instant  raised 
from  the  ground,  the  raven  hair  and  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  clearest  olive,  were  no  less  dear  than 
they  had  been  in  past  time  to  Count  Lora. 

44  More  beautiful  than  ever  1”  was  his  mental 
ejaculation. 

Pressing  noiselessly  forward,  he  presented 
himself  in  her  way.  Startled  by  his  sadden  ap¬ 
pearance,  she  ottered  an  exclamation  of  sur 
prise,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
slight  gesture  of  the  hand,  so  expressive  of  sor¬ 
rowful  deprecation  that  even  his  impatient  mood 
was  controlled,  sought  to  pass  him  with  eyes 
downcast  and  averted... 

44  Am  I  then  so  much  foe  object  of  dislike  to 
foe  Lady  Isabella,"  said  the  count,  "  that  she 
would  pass  me  without  a  word  or  a  look  of  friend¬ 
ship  or  common  civility  1" 

The  mournful  earnestness  with  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  seemed  partially  to  arrest 
her  steps. 

"  Count  Lora  well  knows,"  she  said,  "  that  I 
am  not  wanting  in  friendly  remembrance,  al¬ 
though  I  stay  be  wanting  in  formal  words. 
Enough.  Do  not  let  ns  add  aught  to  the  grief 
of  the  past.  Neither  wrong  me  with  accusations 
unjust  and  untrue." 

“  O,  Isabella !"  cried  foe  count,  springing  im¬ 
petuously  to  her  side  and  grasping  her  hand 
within  his  own.  "It  is  yourself  whom  you 
wrong.  Yon  once  loved  me*  Deny  it  not — 
you  canbot,  yon  must  not.  Is  it  then  past,  for¬ 
ever  ?  Say  not  so,  I  entreat  you.  Give  not  up 
a  warm  and  beautiful  existence  to  chill  and  stag¬ 
nant  melancholy.  Let  me  no i  behold  yon  Hke 


yonder  marble,  lovely  in  form  and  feature,  hut 
cold,  soulless  and  impassive.  Castoff  these 
bonds  of  icy  superstition,  and  be  yourself  again  t" 

“  Count  Lora,"  said  Isabella,  extricating  her¬ 
self  from  his  grasp,  "is  it  right,  is  It  manly, 
thus  to  presume  upon  my  weakness  ?  You  are 
not  ignorant  of  foe  struggle,  the  anguish  which 
onr  parting  cost  me,  nor  of  the  reasons  why  we 
parted.  And  yet  yon  will  not  spore  me,  think¬ 
ing  by  such  perseverance  you  will  overcome  my 
better  resolution.  Hear  me  then,  and  mark  wefl 
what  it  is  that  I  say — ” 

The  downcast  glance,  the  words  abrupt  a^d 
constrained,  now  no  more  were  observed.  Bar 
countenance  was  firm,  though  gentle  and  foil  of 
grief;  her  words  flowed  freely  from  foe  heart, 

"  Yon  have  summoned  me  tor  memories  that 
are  past.  Bnt  I  forgive  you,  reminding  you 
still  that  the  future  must  bury  them  forever. 
Can  it  be  possible  then,  recalling  te  yourself 
what  is  past,  that  yon  yet  retain  expectation  of 
overcoming  foe  settled  resolve  which  retigien, 
the  counsel  of  holy  men,  and  my  own  conscience 
have  imposed  upon  me?  Count  Lora,  spare 
yourself  and  me  such  idle  fancies ;  for  If  no  eth¬ 
er  obstacles  intervened,  bow  could  I  resign  my 
well-being  to  one,  wbo,  though  still  nominally 
i  within  the  bosom  of  the  church,  has  yet  dared 
to  acknowledge  heresies  at  which  my  soul  shud¬ 
ders  with  horror  1  Alas,  do  not  misjudge  me. 
Are  yon  then  the  only  one  who  suffers  1  Em- 
well!  As  you  respect  my  will,  follow  me 
not" 

As  she  turned  to  depart,  she  extended  her 
hand  to  the  cavalier,  who,  bending  reverently 
forward,  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  And  though 
her  averted  countenance  concealed  from  him  its 
visible  grief,  be  felt  that  the  pain  of  separation 
was  equally  shared  in  the  heart  of  Isabella. 
Penetrated  with  deepest  emotion,  he  remained, 
standing  transfixed  to  the  spot,  till  she  had  van¬ 
ished  entirely  from  his  sight. 

"Noble  girl  1"  he  exclaimed,  recovering  from 
his  reverie.  "  Thou  hast  conquered  and  repelled 
me ;  yet  I  complain  not.  Bnt  think  not  that  I 
shall  abandon  foe  contest  thus  easily.  However 
desperate  the  ease  may  appear  in  other  eyes, 
nothing  may  be  deemed  impossible  by  a  lover. 
Well  then,  for  foe  present  I  desist;  for  nature 
cannot  long  endure  the  fatigue  that  I  have  un¬ 
dergone  for  three  days  past  Day  and  night 
have  I  been  on  horse  to  collect  and  equip  these 
raw  levies  for  foe  opening  campaign.  Heaven 
cause  that  they  give  onr  German  foes  as  much 
trouble  as  they  have  inflicted  on  me  and  mine. 
Now  for  my  conference  with  the  town-major. 
And  then,  0,  for  a  good  two  hours*  steep,  from 
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which  I  may  spring  refreshed  end  prepared  anew 
for  Cupid's  strategy  1" 

“  So  Count  Lora  is  your  enemy.  How  hap¬ 
pened  this  V* 

ThV  speaker  glanced  from  beneath  his  bushy 
brows  a  look  which  seemed  to  penetrate  to  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 
The  countenance  of  his  companion  showed  an 
instinctive  feeling  of  the  questioner's  power,  for 
his  free  flushed  and  his  lip  quivered  as  he  essayed 
to  make  reply. 

“  It  were  useless  for  me  to  disguise  the  reason, 
even  were  I  disposed  to  concealment ;  which  I 
am  not.  Father  Pedro,  I  hate  him  with  an  un¬ 
appeasable  enmity.  He  has  been  my  bane 
through  life.  While  other  men  have  seemed  to 
regard  him  as  an  angel  of  light,  to  me  he  has 
been  the  demon's  shadow,  forever  polluting  all 
thoughts  of  joy .  and  happiness.  Why  is  he  so 
much  better,  so  much  more  fortunate,  so  much 
happier  than  I  ?  Were  we  not  children  of  like 
estate  ?  Is  not  my  arm  as  strong  as  his  ?  Is 
not  my  longing  for  wealth  and  power  as  great  as 
his  ?  Look  at  us !  He,  rich  and  powerful  and 
beloved,  and  I — too  mean  for  the  notice  of  his 
lowest  squire  1" 

The  priest  watched  with  sardonic  scrutiny  the 
mental  agonies  of  his  companion.  He  took  a 
genial  pleasure  in  anatomizing  the  vile  passions 
which  distorted  the  features,  and  vibrated 
through  every  fibre  of  his  living  subject. 

“  Know  yon  a  certain  Lady  Isabella,  orphan 
of  Mareschal  de  Foix  ?"  he  at  length  abruptly 
inquired. 

“  I  have  seen  her." 

11  She  is  very  beautiful  ?” 

“  You  have  said  rightly." 

“Ay.  And  now  the  recollection  comes  to 
«qp — I  am  not,  I  think,  mistaken — you  have  been 
known  as  an  admirer  of  the  lady." 

The  other  returned  a  look  of  fury  to  the  priest. 

“  Yon  trifle  with  me,  sir  priest !  You  have 
studied  out  all  my  history— and  from  thence  yon 
have  gained  the  instruments  with  which  yon 
now  torment  me.  Yes,  and  yon  know  too  that 
he  has  gained  her  love,  you  know  it  all.  But 
beware  1  my  hands  have  dipped  in  nobler  blood 
than  yours !" 

“  You  have  enraged  yourself  without  cause," 
answered  the  priest,  calmly.  “  Do  you  think 
that  I  inflict  pain  on  yon,  as  the  boy  torments 
the  pinned  fly,  oat  of  pure  mischievousness  ? 
Not  so.  ,  Therefore  command  yourself.  And 
now  let  me  show  you  for  what  purpose  I  have 
thus  questioned  yon.  Yon  desire  revenge.  I 
can  show  you  a  way  to  obtain  it.  You  entertain 


a  passion  for  one  now  lost  to  yon.  I  can  point 
yon  to  the  means  of  success.  The  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  church  is  upon  yon  for  your 
deadly  misdeeds.  But  the  way  to  pardon  I  can 
show  you.  And  the  price  of  all  this  is  bat  a 
momentary  risk,  a  sharp  dagger  and  a  steady 
aim.  What  say  you,  Jean  d'Arvan  ?" 

“  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  latter,  his 
eyes  flashing  with  a  baleful  light.  “  But  how, 
and  where  V9 

“In  the  Rue  du  Pont,  next  the  church  of 
Saint  Louise,  yon  will  find  the  Hotel  de  Charle- 
jnagne.  I  have  at  hand  one  of  the  porter’s  liv¬ 
eries,  which  you  are  to  put  on.  Enter  the  gate, 
pass  up  the  main  stairway  till  you  reach  the 
second  landing ;  then  turn  to  your  right,  and 
the  first  door  opens  into  the  chamber  of  Count 
Lora.  Not  more  than  three  minutes  since  he 
was  fast  asleep.  Be  without  fear,  for  the  room 
is  slightly  darkened,  he  sleeps  soundly,  and  all 
is  clear  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  purpose. 
When  it  is  past,  return  hither,  and  you  will 
find  that  my  promises  shall  be  quickly  fulfilled." 

It  was  not  till  left  alone,  that  Father  Pedro, 
turning  to  his  escritoire ,  drew  from  thence  a  neat¬ 
ly  folded  note,  and  unclosing  it,  cast  his  eye  on 
the  contents.  They  ran  as  follows : 

“Father  Pedro  : — To  you,  my  most  rever¬ 
end  confessor,  I  address  myself  ones  more, 
knowing  how  much  compassion  you  have  had 
on  my  frailty  of  mind  and  my  want  of  subjection 
to  the  duties  of  our  holy  religion.  Bat  ales ! 
how  hard  to  give  up  what  has*  hitherto  seemed 
to  make  life  so  dear  to  me  1  Did  you  but  know 
what  bitter  struggles  of  heart  I  have  undergone. 
Let  me  but  hear  once  more  your  inspiriting 
words ;  they  will  revive  my  strength.  Then  will 
not  the  blessed  saints  themselves  bring  assist¬ 
ance  to  my  uplifted  will ;  help  me  to  conquer 
my  rebellions  sonl  and  reconcile  me  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  offers  itself  before  me  ?  Come  then, 
once  more,  O  reverend  father ;  delay  not,  for 
your  words  of  consolation  are  always  sufficient 
to  calm  the  terrors  of  my  mind.  This  after¬ 
noon,  then,  I  await  yon. 

“  Isabella  dr  Foix.” 

Lighting  a  wax  taper  which  stood  at  hand, 
Father  Pedro  held  the  billet  over  the  flame  till 
the  heat  shrivelled  the  paper  to  a  cinder.  An 
expression  of  pity  overspread  his  countenance, 
in  which  mingled  just  the  slightest  tinge  of 
contempt. 

“Poor  child,"  he  said,  half  aloud:  “always 
wavering  between  the  one  and  the  other  path ; 
a  type  of  the  sex  whom  one  might  think  were 
bom  merely  to  lead  man  astray  from  the  straight 
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onward  way  of  life.  Tee,  I  would  spare  thee,  if 
It  might  be  so.  Rut  the  church,  the  church  de¬ 
mands  it  What  are  woman’s  tears,  a y,  and 
even  a  few  stout  and  tiring  hearts,  compared  to 
the  triumph  of  the  glorious  banner  ?  And  thou, 
Count  Lora,  brave  and  well-descended,  whose 
life-blood  even  now  follows  the  assassin's  dag¬ 
ger,  thou  art  but  one  sacrifice  the  more.  With 
all  thy  bright  hopes  and  gallant  daring,  one  cow¬ 
ardly  touch  doth  blot  thee  from  existence.  0, 
this  iron  destiny  which  leads  os  to  a  fate  inscru¬ 
table  1  I  also  once  was  young.  The  world  how 
fair,  how  full  of  generous  things — and  now,  how 
changed !" 

His  lips  ceased  to  move,  but  the  busy  force  of 
thought,  seizing  his  senses,  bore  them  back 
again  to  by-gone  scenes  and  vanished  aspirations. 
As  thus  he  sat  in  motionless  attitude,  time  pass¬ 
ed  unheeded  by.  But  the  coming  step  of  Jean 
d’Arvan  struck  home  to  his  mind  as  though  the 
scarce  audible  sound  were  the  loud  peal  of  the 
warning  bell.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  fore¬ 
head  with  a  gesture  of  pain,  and  waS  at  once 
himself  again.  As  Jean  d'Arvan  entered,  the 
eye  of  the  priest  met  him  with  a  cool  and  pas¬ 
sionless  regard. 

“  How  is  it  V*  said  Father  Pedro.  "  Is  your 
object  accomplished  ?" 

Thp  assassin,  pale  and  trembling,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  a  chair. 

“  It  is  done,"  ho  said,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  floor.  "  I  passed  up  the  stairway  as  you  di¬ 
rected.  At  the  second  landing  I  met  a  servant, 
but  passed  him  without  notice  on  his  part,  for 
the  way  was  but  ill  lighted,  and  seeing  my  livery 
he  was  of  course  satisfied.  I  found  the  door, 
and  entered  as  though  to  deliver  a  package  or 
execute  a  message.  He  lay  on  the  bed  asleep. 
Enough.  It  is  safely  finished.'* 

" Absolvo  tc”  said  the  priest,  in  a  low  tone. 
"For  the  rest,  your  reward  shall  not  be  wanting. 
The  church  is  always  ready  to  serve  those  who 
serve  her.  Adieu.  Let  me  see  you  on  the 
morrow,  at  this  honr." 

D'Arvan,  without  reply,  rose  and  left  the 
chamber. 

"Poor  puppet!"  exclaimed  the  priest,  as  he 
paced  his  apartment.  "  So  easily  do  their  pas¬ 
sions  and  fears  shape  mean  souls  to  the  purposes 
of  their  masters,  who  are  themselves  but  the 
servants  of  a  firmer  and  more  relentless  passion. 
Yet  what  are  we  all,  save  the  tools  or  the  inevit¬ 
able  victims  of  destiny  ?  And  thou.  Count  Lo¬ 
ra,  last  of  thy  race ;  who  now  liest  low  beneath 
the  stabber's  dishonorable  hand,  thou  art  but  the 
fated  sacrifice  to  a  vengeance  which  hath  accu¬ 
mulated  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Thy  death 


hath  poorly  recompensed  the  ruin  thy  father 
wrought :  the  desolation  of  an  ancient  house, 
stalwort  towers  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  proud  crest  of  the  Do  Satdcys  draggled  Id 
common  mire  !  And  I,  sole  representative'  of 
their  name,  direct  the  blow.  No  more  shall  the 
proud  Do  Saulcys’  banner  lead  the  battle's  van ; 
no  more  shall  their  war  cry  sound  loudest  in  the 
charge.  But  there  are  other  fields  than  those  of 
war,  where  man  may  aspire  to  lead  and  rule  Mb 
fellows ;  and  if  the  schemes  of  Father  Pedro 
fail  not,  the  cowled  priest  may  yet  attain  a  pow¬ 
er  as  absolute  as  that  of  his  eoronetted  ances¬ 
tors.  What  care  I  now  for  love  or  wealth,  so 
that  the  stern  cravings  of  ambition  be  satisfied  1 
Love  and  wealth  I  leave  to  thee,  Regnault,  my 
son,  child  of  the  wronged  Marie,  who  though 
unowned,  art  yet  regarded  with  watchful  and 
jealous  affection.  But  die  Lady  Isabella  awaits 
me ;  I  must  needs  urge  her  on  to  her  supersti¬ 
tions  sacrifice.  Her  lover-chief  obstacle  in  my 
path — is  removed.  His  death  will  make  her 
wavering  resolution  sure,  and  the  wealth  which 
she  will  yield,  shall  make  one  step  more  in  ray 
ascent." 

The  morrow's  sun  had  not  yet  approached  the 
meridian,  when  the  priest  passed  up  one  of  the 
side  aisles  of  the  metropolitan  church,  moving 
somewhat  slowly,  to  accommodate  his  pace  to 
that  of  two  females,  who  were  bis  companions. 
One  of  them,  Isabella  de  Foix,  leaned  fbr  sup¬ 
port  on  the  arm  of  a  person  attired  in  the  garb 
of  a  nun.  The  latter,  seemingly  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  appeared  to  regard  her  grief- 
stricken  companion  with  but  scanty  compassioii, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  priest  redoubled 
his  efforts  at  encouragement. 

"  I  blame  not  thy  grief,  my  daughter,"  he 
said.  “  It  is  but  natural ;  and  most  unfortunate 
it  was  that  thou  shouldst  have  heard  of  this 
atrocious  crime  at  a  moment  when  thou  didst 
stand  in  so  much  need  of  composure.  But  thou 
shouldst  reflect,  child,  that  it  is  as  if  Heaven  it¬ 
self  had  removed  this  great  obstacle  from  thy 
path  of  duty.  Courage,  then ;  the  worst  is  ever. 
Thou  art  soon  to  leave  a  world  of  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  for  an  asylum  where  peace  and 
holy  quietness  alone  can  enter." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  a  low  arched 
way  leading  from  the  aisle,  about  half  way  up 
its  length.  Within  die  arch  stood  a  youth  dress 
ed  in  chorister's  vestments.  As  the  priest  ap¬ 
proached,  this  attendant,  with  a  graceful  obei¬ 
sance,  pushed  partly  open  a  small  door. 

"  Enter,"  he  said,  "  if  it  please  your  reverence. 
The  bishop  awaits  yon  within." 

The  sole  tenant  of  {he  apartment  into  which 
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they  were  thus  ushered,  was  a  man  whose  robes, 
significant  of  his  superior  office,  covered  a  per- 
sdn  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  His  features, 
betokening  somewhat  beyond  a  middle  age,  were 
well  rounded  and  prepossessing.  The  eyes, 
though  by  no  means  dovoid  of  brilliancy,  were 
chiefly  remarkable  for  mildness  of  expression. 
Indeed,  one  would  have  hardly  suspected  him 
as  being  more  than  an  easy-going,  well-fed 
church  dignitary,  were  it  not  for  the  boldly 
marked  lines  of  nose  and  mouth,  which  many 
claim  to  be  the  physiognomical  signs  of  genius. 
Returning  in  like  manner  the  respectful  saluta¬ 
tion  of  the  priest,  he  awaited  in  silence  the  com¬ 
munication  which  the  latter  should  make. 

“  Tour  reverence,”  said  Father  Pedro,  “  is  al¬ 
ready  aware,  I  think,  of  the  purpose  entertained 
by  the  Lady  Isabella  de  Foix  to  claim  member¬ 
ship  among  the  nuns  of  the  holy  order  of  Saint 
Cecelia.  According  to  the  manner  which  you 
have  established  in  such  cases,  I  have  introduced 
the  candidate,  that  you  may  be  fally  satisfied  in 
regard  to  her  rightful  qualification.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  may  be  pardoned,  when  with  all  humility, 
I  state  that  from  my  unmistakable  knowledge, 
I  can  affirm  her  fitness  for  the  consecrated 
office.” 

“  It  is  not  my  custom,”  said  the  bishop,  inter¬ 
rupting  further  remark,  “  wholly  to  delegate  to 
any,  however  faithful,  the  task  which  I  have  im¬ 
posed  on  myself  alone.  As,  therefore,  I  would 
question  the  candidate,  leaving  her  as  free  as 
possible  from  extraneous  influence  or  associa¬ 
tion,  I  will  entreat  yourself  and  our  sister  the 
abbess,  to  withdraw  for  a  space  to  the  vestibule, 
where  the  worthy  Paulas  will  furnish  you  with 
•eats.” 

The  brows  of  the  priest  lowered  with  vexation. 

" Surely,”  he  said,  “your  reverence  would 
not  deny  to  the  trembling  candidate  the  sustain¬ 
ing  power  of  her  accustomed  confessor  ?” 

"  Father  Pedro,”  replied  his  superior,  “  it  is 
not  without  due  consideration  that  I  make  the 
request.  I  trust  that  you  will  present  no  further 
objection.” 

The  priest,  bending  his  head  is  token  of 
acquiescence,  withdrew,  accompanied  by  the 
abbess. 

“  And  now,”  continued  the  bishop,  directing 
his  attention  to  her  who  remained  behind,  “  tell 
me,  my  child,  confiding  freely  in  me  as  you 
would  in  a  father,  stands  your  mind  thoroughly 
determined  towards  this  purpose  of  which  we 
•peak  !” 

In  the  breast  of  Isabella,  resolution  scarce 
surmounted  the  despair  which  new  sorrows  had 
inflicted. 


“  I  have  no  other  refuge  left !”  she  said,  in 
accents  of  the  deepest  distress. 

“  My  child,”  rejoined  the  bishop,  “  I  fear  that 
other  motives  than  such  as  I  would  accept  have 
at  least  helped  to  influence  thee.  Say  then,  fhr 
I  know  how  powerful  are  such  things  with  the 
young,  has  friend  or  lover  proved  unfaithful,  or 
other  sudden  anguish  disturbed  the  healthy  bal¬ 
ance  of  thy  mind  ?” 

“  Alas  !”  replied  Isabella,  clasping  her  hands 
convulsively ;  “  he  lies  basely  murdered  in  the 
Hotel  de  Charlemagne!” 

“  Infamous  !”  exclaimed  the  bishop,  in  a  low 
and  agitated  voice.  “  And  his  name  ?” 

“  He  was  called  Count  Lora,”  said  Isabella, 
in  a  broken  voice,  as  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the 
prelate.  “  Ah,  how  happy  might  our  lives  have 
passed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wicked  heresy  in¬ 
to  which  he  fell,  and  against  which  Father  Pedro 
hath  so  earnestly  warned  me.” 

“  Poor  youth !”  replied  the  bishop.  u  But 
grieve  np  more ;  thy  sorrow  shall  be  turned  to 
joy.  Know  thou  that  the  Count  Lora  still  lives. 
A  stranger,  recently  appointed  lieutenant  of  his 
troop,  and  who  occupied  the  adjoining  chamber, 
received  the  blow  which  was  doubtless  intended 
for  thy  lover.  And  as  for  this  dreadful  heresy 
which  has  so  shocked  thy  tender  conscience,  I, 
who  am  acquainted  with  the  family  (were  they 
not  the  patrons  of  my  desolate  orphanage?) 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  consists  mere¬ 
ly  in  such  difference  of  opinion  on  certain  points 
as  may  be  and  is  entertained  by  many  most 
praiseworthy  subjects  of  the  church.'  And  this 
Father  Pedro,  who  unworthily  wears  the  priest¬ 
ly  garb,  is  but  an  nnscrupulous  hypocrite,  whose 
arts  I  may  expose,  although  I  have  not  the 
power  to  punish  them  as  they  deserve.  On  these 
sacred  robes  I  wear,  I  pledge  the  iruth  of  this 
assertion  which  I  am  fully  able  to  prove.  Go, 
my  daughter ;  consider  this  matter  further.  For 
my  own  part,  I  suspect  thou  wilt  soon  require 
the  service  of  the  church  in  other  fashion  than 
that  which  thou  didst  just  now  entertain.” 

His  fair  hearer,  at  first  scarce  able  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  joyful  intelligence,  could  even  now 
only  give  utterance  to  incoherent  thanks  for  the 
counsel  and  protection  which  had  been  afforded. 
The  abbess  was  recalled,  and  the  pair  were  di¬ 
rected  by  the  bishop  to  retire  to  the  church  libra¬ 
ry  towards  which  a  narrow  passage  way  led  from 
the  room  where  he  held  audience. 

The  bishop  now  touched  a  bell  which  had 
been  placed  at  hand.  Paulus  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  at  a  word  from  his  master  threw  it 
open  for  the  priest,  who,  entering,  closed  the 
door  behind. 
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" Father  Pedro,”  Raid  the  bishop,  “I  am  not 
is  yet  fully  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  inter- 
tie  w  with  the  candidate  whom  you  have  offered. 
Indeed,  I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  ins** 
perable  objections  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
farther  prosecution  of  this  matter.” 

The  priest  darted  an  angry  look  at  the  speak¬ 
er;  but  instantly  recovering  himself,  replied  in  a 
tone  of  affected  dispassion  : 

41  My  lord,  it  would  ill  befit  one  of  the  hum¬ 
blest  servants  of  the  church  to  force  advice  up¬ 
on  one  so  much  his  superior.  But  allow  me, 
nevertheless,  to  say,  that  it  would  sound  but  ill 
in  the  ears  of  Pope  Pius,  the  tale  of  that  wealth 
*fcieh  thou  art  about  to  turn  away  from  the 
fteasury  of  the  church.” 

1  “  Hypocrite !”  exclaimed  the  bishop-  “  Do 
you  expect  thus  to  browbeat  me  ?  Equally  ready 
art  thou  with  thy  lying  tongue  aa^.  the  murder¬ 
ous  dagger !  But  die  bloody  deed  hath  fallen 
Short  of  the  intended  mark.  Ha,  dost  thou 
start?  Knowest  thou  that  the  Wood  which  flow¬ 
ed  was  from  other  bosom  than  that  of  Count 
Lora?” 

The  priest  replied  in  hollow  and  constrained 
tones,  as  one  to  whom  the  exertion  neoossaiy 
for  tike  mastery  of  his  passions  had  domed  the 
accustomed  energy  of  speech. 

u  John  D' Amiens,  to  whom  I  owe  obedience 
is  bishop  of  Lyons,  you  have  accused  me  of  the 
basest  wickedness  which  man  can  conceive.  It 
is  not  here  that  I  shall  seek  to  defend  myself. 

I  appeal  to  a  higher  jurisdiction.  Let  us  see 
which  will  best  abide  the  examination.’  As  fee 
the  death  of  Count  Lora,  I  bu^  teamed  it  from 
common  report ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
I  should  be  surprised  at  the  sudden  refutation  of 
what  I  had  used  as  a  powerful  aignment  with 
fee  wavering  Lady  Isabella.  I  go  :  bnt  vernem*- 
her,  sir  bishop,  the  fable  of  the  worm,  which, 
when  trodden  upon  was  turned  into  a  devouring 
serpent.” 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  the  priest  turned  to • 
ward  one  of  the  lower  quarters  of  tile  city. 
When  once  he  had  gained  its  narrow  and  not 
over  clean  streets,  he  hurried  on  with  feverish 
haste,  shading  his  fece  with  the  mantle  howbre^ 
tQl,  arriving  at  a  decayed  mansion  which  over¬ 
hung  one  of  the  most  remote  lanes,  he  entered 
fee  gate  and  knocked  at  an  inner  door. 

M  Is  Monsieur  D'Arvan  in  ?”  he  asked. 

H  He  is  in  his  own  room,”  was  the  reply  hi 
fee  blear-eyed  sentinel.  * 

The  priest  ascended  to  the  apartment  indicat¬ 
ed,  and  tapping  repeatedly  upon  the  panel,  Waa 
admitted  by  D'Arvan  himself,  whose  flushed 
countenance  bore  witness  to  a  recent  debauch. 


His  color,  however,  quickly  paled  before  the 
piercing  scrutiny  of  his  guest. 

“  Are  you  then  so  lavish  of  blood,”  demand¬ 
ed  the  latter,  “  that  one  life  destroyed  in  vain 
weighs  so  little  on  your  conscience  ?” 

"  I  own  my  fault,”  said  D'Arvan,  in  a  quer¬ 
ulous  tone.  ”  But  the  passage  was  dark,  and  the 
person  of  the  servant  I  met  must  have  concealed 
the  door  so  that  I  did  not  observe  it.” 

”  And  this  youth  who  foil  your  victim  ?” 

“  Was  the  companion  and  lieutenant  of  the 
count.” 

"His  name  ?”  asked  the  priest,  hurriedly. 

”  Jules  Regnault,”  replied  the  assassin. 

Father  Pedro  fell  back  in  his  seat,  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  agony  quivored  through  his  frame,  while  his 
hands  were  pressed  convulsively  before  his  eyes. 

“  Wretch  accursed !  You  have  murdered  my 
sow!” 

The  awful  annunciation  pierced  the  soul  of  the 
villain  with  superstitious  terror.  Grovelling  like 
a  hound  before  his  master,  he  pressed  his  lips  to 
the  hem  of  the  priest's  garment  with  the  most 
abject  entreaty  for  forgiveness. 

With  incoherent  rapidity,  he  continued  to 
pour  forth  similar  asseverations,  until  he  was 
forced  to  pause  from  very  exhaustion  of  voice. 
But  no  reply  came  from  Father  Pedro,  nor  had 
the  slightest  change  appeared  in  his  position. 
A  new  alarm  now  seized  upon  D'  Arvan. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  he  plhced  his  grasp  upon 
the  hands  of  the  priest.  Icy  cold  as  they  were, 
he  tore  them  from  their  hold,  and  before  him  lay 
the  frightfully  distorted  lineaments  or  a  orpse* 
With  a  cry  of  horror,  D'Arvan  rushed  from  the 
house,  never  more  to  return. 

But  while  this  scene  of  remorse  and  shameful 
death  was  being  enacted  among  the  dens  of 
crime,  far  removed  from  thence,  and  encircled 
only  by  thoughts  of  love  and  happiness,  Count 
Lora  and  Isabella  do  Foix  exchanged  before  the 
benignant  eyes  of  John  D' Amiens,  the  mutual 
vows  to  which  the  marriage  day  should  shortly 
place  the  final  seal. 


HABITS  OF  READING. 

Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to  devour  a 
multitude  of  frivolous  books,  will  converse  and 
write  with  a  far  greater  appearance  of  skill,  as  to 
Style  and  sentiment,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
old,  than  those  of  a  more  advanced  age  who  are 
under  the  discipline  of  severe  studies ;  but  the 
former,  having  attained  to  that  low  standard 
wnich  had  been  held  oat  to  them,  become  sta¬ 
tionary,  while  the  latter  are  quickly  progressing 
to  a  higher  strain  of  mind,  and  those  who  early 
begin  with  talking  and  writing  like  women,  com¬ 
monly  end  with  thinking  and  acting  like  chil¬ 
dren. — Ladies*  Newspaper . 
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THE  SONG  Or  OTHER  YEARS. 

*  **'l  *  .  | 

BY  tfm  ONK.  JS. 

O  slag  that  song  of  otter  jwm, 

,  0  dug  that  song  for  mo; 

Like  sunbeams  seen  through  dewy  tears, 

It  bursts  on  memory. 

Sov  many  a  thought  oomea  with  that  scng 

Of  brighter,  happier  hours, 

When  lifo  was  in  its  early  spring 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers ! 

Then  sing  again  that  song  for  me ; 

How  many  a  thought  comes  with  that  strain. 

Of  those  we  lored — of  infancy — 

Of  joys  that  ne’er  can  eome  again. 

THE  LONG-BOAT,  AND  ITS  CROTT. 

A  THRILLING  EPISODE  OF  OCEAN  LIES, 

BT  CHARLES  CASTLETOK. 

One  pleasant  evening  while  our  ship  was  ly¬ 
ing  at  Naples,  a  small  party  of  ns  were  enjoying 
a  social  time  at  a  cafe  on  the  Stradadi  Toledo. 
Among  oar  number  was  an  old  quarter-master 
named  Ben  Wallace.  He  had  passed  through 
almost  every  grade  of  life  daring  the  long  years 
he  hfd  spent  on  earth,  and  now  in  his  old  age, 
he  found  a  home  in  oar  navy,  as  “  signal-quar- 
tar-master,”  and  a  faithful  officer  he  was.  He 
had  in  his  lifetime  made  more  than  one  fortune, 
J>ut  be  never  knew  how  to  lay  up  money.  He 
ooold  earn,  but  he  could  not  keep.  For  many 
years  in  his  yonnger  days,  he  had  commanded 
tome  of  the  finest  ships  that  sailed  out  of  the 
States,  and  now  he  spent  much  of  his  time  on 
ship  board  in  teaching  navigation. 

The  evening  had  fairly  set  in,  and  after  we 
had  eaten  oar  sappers,  we  went  oat  upon  one  of 
the  broad  balconies  that  overlooked  the  street 
and  sat  down  to  smoke  and  chat.  At  length  the 
idea  was  broached  that  gar  old  quarter-master 
should  give  os  a  story  from  his  owo  experience. 
He  hesitated  at  first,  bat  after  a  little  ooaxing 
he  threw  away  his  cigar,  and  after  having  forti¬ 
fied  himself  with  a  generous  quid  of  tobacco  he 
related  to  ns  the  following  incident  in  his  own 
experience. 

"It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  thatl  had 
Command  of  the  ship  Isaac  Walsingham.  ;  She 
was  a  good  craft,  and  an  excellent  sea  boat.  I 
sailed  her  from  New  York,  and  was  booed  fifrt  ’ 
to  Rio,  and  then  to  Canton.  I  made  a  first-rate 
trip  to  Rio,  and  there  I  took  in  a  heavy  cargo, 
and  then  up  anchor  for  the  Indies.  We  had 


been  at  sea  from  this  last  place  about  three 
weeks,  Without  having  to  even  tack  ship,  tel 
there  was  a  wowe  fate  in  store  for  us.  One  even, 
iag  when  I  came  up  from  my  cabin,  I  noticed 
that  the  atmosphere  felt  curiously,  and  that  tbs 
aails  ware  Rapping  agaiast  the  masts.  My  mala 
told  me  that  the  wind  had  been  gone  about  half 
an  hour,  and  that  he  expected  it  would  coma 
eut  from  some  other  quarter  as  soon  as  them 
was  fairly  down. 

u  I  looked  off  to  the  west'rd,  and  saw  that  the 
sun  waa  Setting  in  a  red,  fiery  hasejost  as  though 
a  great  diy  or  forest  were  all  burning  up  about 
H.  I  watched  that  sign  for  some  tame,  and  ttea 
went  hack  to  my  cabin  and  looked  at  my  ham 
eter.  *  I  fbtmd  that  the  mammy  had  fallen  neat 
ly  an  inch.  As  quickly  a a  possible  I  hurried eu 
deck  and  ordered  all  the  fight  sails  to  bo  takes 
fn  and  the  spurs  sent  down.  The  men  seemed 
to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  appiuafr 
of  a  storm  of  some  kind,  for  they  sprang  to  the 
work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  os 
had  the  eld  ship  under  three  topsails,  dm 
reefed  and  a  stona-miam  and  foce-atayaaiL 

"In  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  had  gone  dam 
ft  seamed  to  be  herd  work  to  talk  and  brssfri, 
foe  atmosphere  was  so  light  and  ratified.  Tbe 
men  knew  now  well  enough  what  waa  cosihfi 
for  without  any  orders  they  had  begun  to  reave 
VMineafoseani  aft.  The  sunset  about  seven 
o'clock,  and  at  eight  we  begaa  to  foel  the  coming 
if  the  stem.  First  there  came  a  low,  moaaiug 
so  sod,  very  mueh  like  the  wail  of  a  child,  only 
more  deep  and  gram.  This  grew  louder,  and 
directly  we  felt  light  puffs  of  cool  wind  strike 
upon  our  cheeks,  and  the  topsails  began  to  fori 
H.  These  weren’t  like  the  fresh  pufia  of  aheahhy 
hreeae,  bat  they  felt  chilly,  and  almost  touched 
ns  as  does  the  spark  from  an  electrical  machine. 
I  heard  tbe  roar  growing  louder,  and  l  began  la 
be  afraid  it  aright  knock  ns  down,  so  I  got  fra 
grip  stain  to  it,  and  in  a  minute  mote  it  came. 

“  Good  mercy !  The  water  flew  over  us  be¬ 
fore  the  gals  touched  us,  but  when,  the  puff  did 
eome  there  was  a  screeching.  For  some  time 
wo  Were  under  water,  and  I  thought  almost  all 
were  gone*  The  gala  came  so  qnick  and  strong 
that  it  fairly  drove  us  under  water — tbe  whole 
skip,  nettings  and  all,  went  under  like  a  diving 
dunk.  But  she  managed  to  shake  the  water  ofi£ 
and  when  she  come  np  into  day-light  again^he  be 
gsn  to  start  ahead.  Her  three  topsails  flew  out 
Of  the  boit-eopea  like  pieces  of  wet  paper,  and 
then  we  were  left  to  scud  under  bare  poles,  for 
the  ffttnker  and  staysail  didn't  feel  the  wind  a 
minute  before  they  meant  too. 

«  When  wo  got  our  observation  that  day,  w» 
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toot*  fn  lafttada  thirty-four  degress  milyandto 1 
toagtatdefive  degn«  and  fifteen  minute*  east; 
•o  wo  tsttst  hare  bees  skmt  tarhaotaft  aril** 
west  of  foe  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  Thkvfcd*4r 
gale,  donne  light  from  the  tooth*  and  I  kmmr 
that  if  I  coaid  only  keep  the  ship  before  it,  I 
WhohtA  hate  plenty  of  sea-room.  At  jrine 
O'clock  I  went  below*  and  agreed  that!  spoald 
be  called  at  midnight,  bat  at  eteren.my  mate 
name  down  and  told  me  that  we  met  got  -the 
foresail  on,  and  if  that  would  not  take  the  wind, 
we  meet  bend  a  new  topsail.  I  harried  oft  deck 
and  found  tkat  he  had  spoken  truly,  for  tbetgate 
had  raised  heavy  seas,  and  those  seas  wore  be¬ 
ginning  to  gain  on  ns,  and  of  coarse  the  taimste 
those  follows  outran  ns,  they'd  borynaaifier  and 
founder  ns.  I  ordered  the  forasail  toosetoed,  and 
the  starboard  doe  was  hauled  dowh.  We  got 
foe  sail  set,  bat  it  did  not  scare  as  long^fbr  the 
teas  ran  so  high  they  took  foe  wind  eat  of  it 
make  than  half  the  time.  But  I  had  a  good, 
crew,  and  we  bent  a  foiwtopsail*  and  thinwe 
got  safety  set— and  that  helped  an 

44  On  the  neat  morning,  when  the  tan  rose, 
the  gale  abated,  and  by  eight  beUs«we  were  odee 
moreen  our  course  with  foe  wind  from  foe  west¬ 
ward.  At  abomt  ten  o'clock  my  mate  orate  down 
fcktD  the  cabhs  with  a  face  as  white  SB  aske»>*ad 
with  a  tonified  look  he  told  mo  font  the  -ship 
had  sprang  aleak !  I  started  on  deck  andfoond 
foe  men  aD  to  an  aprear  of  coafosfon.  tfpon 
sonndtog  the  pomps  I  found  seven  fast  of  mater 
in  the  well.  We  had  soanded  in  the.  morning, 
and  then  there  was  only  fourteen  toshes.  I  set 
half  the  crow  as  work  at  foe  pdmpe^and  with 
the  other  half  I  went  into  foe  heU  and  commenc¬ 
ed  to  break  balk  to  see  if  we  cbuld  fin d  the 
leak.  Alter  working  half  an  boar,  we  came  to 
some  bales  of  old  bags  this  we  had  need  for 
.  Stowing  raw  hemp.  They  teuLegainat  the  ship's 
tide,  and  the  moment  we  took  away  the  bones 
that  had  laid  atop  foey  same  away  elf  their  own 
toeord,  «nd  the  water  rushed  in  to  a  torrent,  One 
ofthe  seams  was  open  for  a  distance  of  two  tab- 
Wmsl  We  tried  to  jam  the  old  bigs  back,  hat 
.  eeoMn*t.  In  short,  the  leak  couldn't  be  stepped, 
for  in  ten  mtoates  alter  we  fonad'it,  'twee  wader 
Water  on  both  sides  1 

"I  saw  thatthe  ship  was  gone  in  spite  of  Into. 
This  seam  had  been  opened  daring  the  night* 
hat  foe  bags  were  jammed  so  hard  against  it, 
font  no  water  had  come  in  until  they  had  become 
perfectly  soaked  and  logged  )  hub  when  it  did 
goto  access  it  came  with  a  rash.  .  I  called  all 
hands  on  deck,  and  told  them  what  had  hap 
pened,  and  that  the  ship  could:  act  be  saved. 
But/  said  I,  *  don’t  give  np.  We  are  surely  right 


in  foe  brack  of  nearly  all  Indiamon,  either  from 
foe  Straits,  or  from  Eurppe.  We  will  take  foe 
leng-boat  and  trust  the  rest  to  fate.' 

“  My  men  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light, 
and  as  soon  as  their  fate  was  known,  they  be¬ 
came  calm  and  sober.  I  still  kept  some  of  the 
men  at  the  pumps,  and  with  the  rest  I  got  out 
foe  long-boat  and  proceeded  to  secure  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  we  might  want.  I  took  a  compass, 
charts*  and  all  my  nautical  instruments,  and  then 
overlooked  the  securing  of  other  things,  such  as 
the  boat's  mast,  sails,  rigging,  spare  line,  and 
Seising  stuff,  bread,  water,  and  what  spirits  we 
had*  I  also  looked  out  that  we  had  some  car¬ 
penter's  tools  and  all  other  little  matters  we 
might  need,  not  forgetting  fishing-lines  and  hook?. 

“  It  was  just  noon  when  we  got  the  boat  reaty, 
and  then  I  called  the  men  from  the  pumps,  and 
saw  them  all  in.  We  had  a  smaller  boat,  but  I 
dgred  not  trust  it  ia  such  a  sea  as  was  running 
then,  nor  did  I  wish  that  any  of  the  men  should 
do  so*  When  the  men  were  all  in  the  boat,  I 
looked  around  upon  foe  deck,  and  tried  to  think 
if  there  was  anything  we  had  forgotten.  J  knew 
we  had  got  all  the  bread  that  could  be  reaehed, 
and  all  the  water,  too.  The  ship  was  now  sink¬ 
ing  fast,  and  I  got  on  hoard  the  boat  and  order¬ 
ed  her  to  be  shoved  off.  We  had  not  been  gone 
.from  her  side  more  than  ten  minutes  before  she 
began  to  reel  in  the  water  and  work  around  be¬ 
fore  the  wind.  Then  there  came  a  sea  that 
lifted  her  stern  up,  and  she  plunged  her  bows 
under  just  the  same  as  a  bird  would  dive.  We 
saw  the  old  ship  no  more  1 

“A*  soon  as  we  got  calm,  I  laid  out  our  course 
and  pu>  the  boat's  head  due  east,  and  then  I 
began  to  make  out  the  rations  to  which  each 
man  should  be  entitled.  There  were  twenty- 
nine  souls  in  all  oa  board,  and  we  agreed  that 
each  man  should  have  one  pint  of  water  and  four 
biscuit  per  day,  and  that  we  would  fall  from 
that  if  there  should  be  need.  To  this,  all  were 
agreed.  Look  outs  were  stationed,  and  the  men 
divided  into  four  watches. 

“  For  three  days  we  sailed  pn  in  safety,  but  on 
foe  morning  of  the  fourth,  the  sky  looked  black, 
and  tlie  wind  was  cold.  By  t?n  o’clock  the 
wind  came  out  from  the  northwest  and  blew  a 
.  gale,  and  we  were  forced  to  put  our  boat  before 
it.  In  this  way  we  went  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  daring  that  time  we  must  have  made  three 
hundred  miles  at  least  Three  hundred  miles 
away  from  land ! 

“But  that  was  not  the  worst  that  befel  us. 
One  day,  while  we  were  yet  running  before  the 
wind,  I  was  overhauling  my  things  that  were  in 
a  small  chest  in  the  stem  sheets,  and  I  took  my 
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quadrant  np  and  laid  it  upon  the  high  thwart  by 
the  taffrail.  I  think  I  was  after  my  Navigator. 
At  any  rate,  while  I  was  pulling  away  In  t&fe 
chest,  a  sea  broke  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and 
carried  off  my  quadrant.  This  was  a  severe 
loss,  for  now  we  had  ho  means  of  telling  our  po¬ 
sition  except  by  dead  reckoning,  and  that  was 
very  uncertain  in  such  a  craft. 

44  But  I  wont  tire  you  out  with  all  the  little 
accidents  that  befel  us.  We  once  more  got  our 
boat's  head  to  the  east’rd,  but  for  a  week  we  had 
only  a  light,  puffing  breeze.  One  morning  the 
lookout  at  the  bows  startled  us  by  crying  out,  4  a 
sail  !*  We  all  started  to  our  feet,  and  there  was 
a  sail  directly  ahead.  It  had  come  down  during 
the  night,  for  it  was  now  running  to  the  south'rd. 
We  made  all  manner  of  signals,  and  some  of  the 
men  in  the  height  of  their  frenzy  yelled  out  with 
all  their  might,  but  the  ship  did  not  see  us,  and 
in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  we  first  made  her 
out,  she  was  lost  to  us.  After  this,  there  was 
a  gloom  upon  our  devoted  crew.  In  the  stern- 
sheets  was  our  last  bread  bag,  and  there  were 
only  two  hundred  biscuit  in  it !  Amidships  was 
our  last  wreaker  of  water,  and  we  had  already 
used  half  its  contents ! 

“As  near  as  I  could  calculate,  we  were  yet 
three  hundred  miles  from  land,  and  perhaps 
tpore.  The  wind  was  now  from  the  south'rd 
and  west'rd,  but  our  boat  did  not  make  much 
headway  over  the  seas.  On  the  second  day 
from  that  I  took  fifty  eight  biscuit  from  the  bag, 
and  it.was  empty !  I  gave  two  biscuit  to  eaeh 
man,  and  to’d  them  we  had  no  more !  On  the 
next  morning  our  food  was  gone.  For  three 
days  we  had  our  fishing-hooks  out,  but  without 
taking  anything.  There  was  a  shark  seen  at 
times  in  our  wake,  but  we  could  not  capture 
him.  That  night  we  had  no  food,  and  only 
half-a-pint  of  water  to  each  man.  Our  spirits 
were  gone,  and  ere  long  we  were  without  nour¬ 
ishment  of  any  kind.  Some  of  the  men  had 
saved  crumbs  of  bread,  but  they  only  served  as 
an  aggravation. 

44  On  the  next  morning  the  men  were  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  oara  and  whatever  else  they  could  get 
hold  of.  They  wet  their  lips  with  the  salt  water, 
and  chewed  bits  of  oakum  and  tobacco.  Before 
night  we  were  a  sorry  crew.  I  began  to  feel 
faint  and  parched.  Our  eyes  were  strained  to 
catch  the  first  sign  of  hope  that  might  appear 
Upon  the  horizon,  but  night  shut  down-  about  as 
without  the  coming  of  the  sign.  Another  morn¬ 
ing  dawned,  and  I  saw  that  some  of  the  men  were 
almost  crazy,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  the  worst 
might  cornel  The  sun  arose  to  its  meridian 
height,  and  its  scorching  rays  poured  mercilessly 


down  upon  us.  For  an  boor  not  a  word  had 
been  spoken  by  any  of  the  eat.  An  idea  had 
worked  Ha  way  into  Our  minds— an  idea  as  as 
tilde  4m*  wo  dated  not  speak  it.  I  eoold  set 
the  flu*  ef  every  man,  and  each  looked  upon  has 
mates  with  that  sidelong,  furtive  glance  that  ha 
speaks  the  weight  of  dreadful  thought. 

MAt  length  all  eyes  became  fined  upon  me.  I 
had  prayed  that  some  one  elm  would  speak,  but 
none  would  do  it  4  Boys,'  said  I,  speaking  ag 
carefully, 4  we  may  have  rain  to-night,  and  if  we 
do  we  shall  have  drink  1' 

44 4  But  wo  want  foods'  said  my  mate, ins 
hearse  whisper.  • 

44  The  men  heard  him,  and  they  started.  The 
charm  was  broken,  furthers  was  but  ooe  wayie 
which  food  eeukl  Come.  Some  am  mm£  die! 

u  O  it  was  a  dreadful  thought ;  but  it  urn 
spoken.  An  old  fore-topmaa  spoke  it,  end  I 
could  see  hq|v  he  shuddered  as  he  did  so.  Apk 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  me,  and  I  knew  I  mm 
apeak.  I  thought  awhile,  and  then  I  told  that 
that  death  was  staring  us  all  in  the  fhco  ■  that  na 
must  all  die  unless  some  one  would  die  tosarn 
thereat  I  spoke  it  as  quickly  as  passible,  sad 
whan  it  was  done  aU  agreed  to  what  I  had  said. 
G,  it  is  a  dreedfol  thought  to  have  on  oat's 
mind  that  Ufc  har  get  to  be  sustained  upon  tha 
blood  and  flesh  of  another— -that  we  have  gotta 
torn  vampyreel  Bat  man  knows  net  what  he 
can  bring  his  mind  to  until  he  is  ibroed  l 
4i  We  agreed  to  watt  until  the  son's  lower  diac 
had  touched  the  water,  and  then,  if  w»  tign 
of  kelp  came,  the  let  should  he  drawn.  The 
time  canto  the  ami  had  half  sank  from  right* 
and  nothing  hut  the  recordieaa  waste  met  oar 
gaze.  The  work  of  drawing  the  lot  was  kflk 
my  hands.  I  tote  a  blank  leaf  from  my  Norig*- 
tor,  and  cut  St  into  twenty-nine  stripe,  and 
upon  one  ef  them  1  made  a  cross  wick  ■ p 
pencil  The  man  who  drear  that  was  to  be  tie 
victim.  When  they  were  all  ready  I  took  them 
in  my  hand,  with  one  end  projecting  out  for 
enough  to  allow  each  one  to  be  eefamd  readily, 
and  than  my  mate  began  to  call  the  names  ef 
thfe  crew.  X  trembled  fearfully  a* I  held  onlay 
hand,  and  I  could  hear  the  men  breathe  us  tiny 
came  up  and  drew  their  lots.  Twelve  wane  that 
drawn,  and  the  twelve  men  had  drawn  dean  pa¬ 
pers.  The  thirteenth  was  a  young  man  named 
Frank  Bittiaga— not  yet  readied  the  eetattef 
manhood.  He  same  op,  and  before  he  came  I 
saw  him  clasp  his  hands  and  raise  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  heaves.  Then  was  adeadly  pal  or  on bis 
feoe,  and  twice  kis  fingers  slipped  from  the  papar 
he  had  singled  out  before  he  draw  it.  It  was 
drawn— he  held  it  up— it  bon  the  crass/ 
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44  The  joSth  tottered  bock  to  his  seat  and 
sank  down.  The  work  had  commenced  1  It 
was  now  dusk,  hot  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
low  breeze  hammed  a  mournful  tone— a  death- 
dirgo  eftoat  as,  end  the  sea  whispeted  hack  the 
harden  of  the  note.  Frank  Billings  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

44  *  Boys/  he  said — and  he  spoke  more  calmly 
than  I  could  have  done  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  *  1  am  ready.  I  shall  not  blame  yen. 
With  mj  whole  heart  I  forgive  you  now.  Let 
it  be  over  as  soon  as  possible/ 

14  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  the 
old  fore-topman  spoke  1 

44  4  We  can  wait  until  morning/  he  said.  4  We 
can  live  till  then.’ 

44  We  all  agreed  to  wait  until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  Frank  Billings  looked  the  thanks  he 
could  not  speak.  I  coaid  see  that  he  hoped. 

44  Daring  the  night  there  was  considerable  dew 
fell,  and  we  spread  everything  that  we  could  to 
catch  it,  and  by  sucking  the  cloths,  and  blankets^ 
and  rags  thus  dampened,  we  slightly  mitigated 
the  pain  of  oar  mad  thirst.  The  wind  was  out 
from  the  south’rd  and  west'rd,  and  oar  boat’s 
head  was  still  pointing  eastward. 

44  The  next  morning  came,  and  the  breeze  was 
fresher,  and  the  boat  went  more  swiftly  through 
the  water.  The  sun  arose  and  we  looked  around 
for  some  sign  of  hope,  bnt  none  was  to  he  seen. 
All  was  blank— hopeless  I 

44  4  Let  me  die  at  once!’  gasped  the  fated 
youth,  clasping  his  hands.  4  Strike  me  qoickly. 

I  wffl  not  look  to  see  who  does  it.' 

44A11  eyes  were  turned  towards  me,  and  1 
knew  by  their  looks  that  they  meant  for  me  to 
•trike  the  fatal  blow.  At  that  moment  I  did 
really  wish  that  I  had  received  the  fatal  lot  Bat 
an  idea  came  to  my  mind.  I  proposed  to  draw 
lots  again  to  decide  who  should  he  the  execu¬ 
tioner.  At  that  moment  the  old  fore-topman 
arose  to  his  feet.  It  was  he  that  first  spoke  the 
idea  of  the  cannibal  feast.  He  was  pale  and 
weak  with  hanger  and  thirst,  andhis  limbs  could 
hardly  support  him. 

44  4BoyB/  said  he,  4 1  feel  the  hand  of  death 
upon  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  die,  bnt  I  cannot 
support-life  in  this  way.  When  I  first  spoke  of 
this  I  thought  I  could  do  it,  hat  I  can’t.  It  looks 
different  now  when  I  see  a  faithful  shipmate, 
that  has  stood  by  me  in  storm  and  sunshine,  al¬ 
lotted  to  die  just  that  we  may  eke  out  a  few 
more  dajs  to  ourselves  by  sucking  away  his  lift. 
Shipmates,  you  may  do  as  you  please,  but  for 
me  my  mind  is  made  up.  When  I  die,  even  if 
k  be  while  I  now  speak,  the  blood  of  a  true  and 
faithful  shipmate  sha’n’t  be  on  my  soul.' 


m 

44  O,  how  I  loved  that  old  man  then.  When 
he  sat  down  there  was  a  buzz  about  the  boat-* 
and  in  another  moment  every  man  arose,  and  I 
did  the  same.  Instinctively  every  hand  wal 
raised  to  heaven— and  all  agreed  to  Hve  or  die 
together. 

44  Frank  Billings  fainted,  and  sank  down  from 
his  seat,  but  some  of  the  men  canght  him  and 
lifted  him  up,  and  he  was  soon  brought  to. 

44  We  had  now  become  so  weak  and  faint,  that 
hardly  a  man  could  be  found  strong  enough  to 
take  the  helm,  and  I  looked  every  moment  to 
see  some  one  faint  and  die.  The  morning  pass¬ 
ed  on,  and  the  sun  was  well  up.  My  chronom¬ 
eter  was  yet  safe,  and  by  that  it  was  nine  o’clock.- 
Suddenly  there  came  a  sharp  cry  from  Jack 
Morton,  the  old  fore-topman  before  alluded  to. 
I  thought  he  was  dying,  for  I  heard  the  name 
of  God  upon  his  lips. 

44  'Lock, .  look  I*  he  screamed,  as  he  leaped 
upon  the  forward  thwart  and  caught  his  ant 
about  the  foremast  for  support. 

44  We  did  look,  and-  saw  a  low  bank  that 
looked  like  mist  in  the  distance.  It  was  directly 
ahead. 

44  4  It  is  land !  land !’  he  uttered,  sinking  back 
upon  his  seat ;  and  when  I  arose,  I  opened  my 
telescope  and  looked  upon  the  point  he  had 
seen.  It  was  land,  plain,  substantial  land ! 

44  We  threw  water  upon  our  sails,  and  through 
the  waves  we  went.  In  half  an  hour  the  land 
was  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  .  It  was  a 
low,  sandy  spot,  with  white  dots  here  and  there, 
and  beyond  we  could  see  great  black  mountains. 
I  knew  in  a  moment  we  were  heading  for  Table 
Bay,  and  mat  Cape  Town  was  dose  at  hand. 
Then  I  heard  old  sailors  pray.  I  heaid  them 
give  thanks  to  God  in  true,  pious  zest.  We 
were  strong  now — strong  with  sure  hope. 

44  At  half-past  eleven  I  ran  the  boat  upon  the 
sand  not  a  cable’s  length  from  the  Amsterdam 
Fort.  We  sprang  out  upon  the  dry  land,  and 
tottered  on  to  some  of  the  traildings  of  the  Duteh 
Company.  We  were  taken  in  and  cared  for, 
and  our  hosts  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  ns 
from  excess  in  both  food  aad  drink.  In  time 
we  were  strong  again,  and  not  one  of  our  crew 
died — not  one.  In  a  month  an  American  ship 
pot  into  the  Bay  on  her  homeward  bound  pas¬ 
sage,  and  her  commander  gave  os  passage  in 
her. 

44  Frank  Billings  still  lives,  and  when  I  saw 
him  last,  he  commanded  one  of  the  finest  pack¬ 
et  ships  that  sails.  Old  Jack  Morton  Is  dead, 
bnt  he  died  on  shore,  and  he  had  kind  friends  to 
soothe  his  last  moments — and  let  me  tell  yon 
that  if  ever  a  man  had  cause  for  dying  happy,  he 
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bad.  He  was  one  of  those  who  never  did  harm 
to  a  fellow  being,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  do  good. 

“And  now,  boys,  I've  but  one  word  more  to 
say.  If  ever  I  had  any  light  thoughts  of  God 
before,  J  have  never  had  them  since  that  terri¬ 
ble  cruise  in  the  long-boat.  If  God  wasn't  with 
us  on  that  morning  when  our  hearts  were  given 
up  to  death,  then  I  don't  want  to  know  it,  for  it 
makes  me  happy  to  think  he  was — and  I  know 
that  Frank  Billings  thinks  the  same." 

So  ended  Ben's  story,  and  we  who  heard  it 
were  thoughtful  and  sparing  of  words  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 
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Ah,  many  a  year  ago  K  nan, 

Since  I  wu  test  a  lover; 

And  the  hoars  have  passed  like  uneasy  dreams, 
Since  that  sweet  time  was  over. 

But  tUl  the  flame  of  my  Hfc  grows  cold, 

In  its  chill  and  drear  December, 

And  I  shall  be  like  a  tale  that’s  told, 

Love’s  dream  I  shall  still  remember. 

’Twos  merry  May,  and  the  birds  around 
Were  singing  when  first  I  met  her ; 

And,  as  by  magic,  my  heart  was  bound 
At  a  glance  In  love’s  golden  fetter. 


ST.  PETER’S  AT  ROME. 

It  is  the  sanctuary  of  space  and  silence.  No 
throng  can  crowd  these  aisles ;  no  sound  of 
voices  or  of  organs  can  displace  the  venerable 
quiet  that  broods  here.  The  pope,  who  fills  the 
world  with  all  his  pompous  rctmue,  fills  not  St. 
Peter's ;  and  the  roar  of  his  quired  singers, 
mingled  with  the  sonorous  chant  of  a  host  of 
priests  and  bishops,  struggles  for  an  instant 
against  this  ocean  of  stillness,  and  then  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  it  like  a  faint  echo.  The  mightiest 
ceremonies  of  human  worship— celebrated  by 
the  earth's  chief  pontiff,  sweeping  along  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  most  imposing  array  that 
the  existing  world  can  exhibit — seem  dwindled 
into  insignificance  within  this  structure.  They 
do  not  explain  to  our  feelings  the  uses  of  the 
building.  As  you  stand  vnthin  the  gorgeous, 
celestial  dwelling,  framed  not  for  man's  abode, 
foe  holy  silence,  the  mysterious  fragrance,  the 
light  of  ever-burning  lamps,  suggest  to  you  that 
it  is  the  home  of  invisible  spirits,  an  outer-court 
of  heaven,  visited,  perchance,  in  the  deeper 
hours  of  a  night  that  is  never  dark  within  its 
walls,  by  the  all-sacred  Aw*  itself. — U.  B. 
WoUace. 


LAC  DYE. 

Lac  dye,  improperly  denominated  a  gum,  is 
obtained  from  a  substance  produced  by  an  insect, 
chermes  lacca ,  on  certain  trees  growing  in  Bengal, 
Assam,  Siam,  and  Pegu,  the  two  latter  countries 
yielding  it  of  the  finest  quality.  The  insect  de¬ 
posits  its  egg  on  the  leaves  or  branches,  and  then 
Covers  it  with  a  quantity  of  this  peculiar  material, 
designed  evidently  for  the  purposes  of  protection 
and  food  for  the  young.  The  substance  is  formed 
into  cells,  finished  with  as  much  care  and  art  as 
a  honeycomb,  but  differently  arranged.  It  sup¬ 
plies  a  fine  red  dye,  and  also  resinous  matter, 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing 
wax,  hats^  and  as  a  varnish.  Lac,  in  its  natural 
state,  encrusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  called  stick 
Jac,  and  is  collected  twice  a  year  by  simply 
breaking  off  the  vegetation,  and  taking  it  to 
market.  If  this  is  not  done  before  the  insects 
have  left  their  cells,  the  value  of  the  material  as 
a  dye  is  deteriorated,  though  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
proved  as  a  varnish.  Lac  dye  is  the  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  stick  Lac,  and  is  usually 
formed  into  small  cakes  like  indigo,  exhibiting  a 
hue  approaching  to  carmine. — Household  Words. 


Ah,  she  ni  ms  pure,  and  ms  bright  and  fair 
As  the  apple’s  delicate  blossom ; 

And  sweet  as  the  violets  nestling  there 
In  bliss  on  her  swelling  bosom. 

Her  eyes  were  soft  as  the  vernal  sky — 

That  soft  May  sky  above  her ; 

Her  cheeks  had  the  strawberry’s  tender  dye. 
And  her  breath  was  like  the  clover 

She  was  but  a  simple  village  maid, 

But  hen  was  a  nobis  spirit; 

In  sympathies  rich,  in  such  graeee  arrayed, 

As  a  quean  might  Joy  to  Inherit. 

Ah,  love  would  blame  me,  If  I  should  tell 
Her  coyness,  and  how  I  moved  her 

My  love  to  return,  and  how  deep  and  weB 
With  my  soul’s  whole  strength  I  loved  bar. 

There  are  some  things  that  we  must  not  speak. 
By  love’s  own  laws  forbidden; 

Who  surely  on  1dm  will  his  vengeance  wreak, 
Who  betrays  what  should  be  hidden. 

One  summer  eve— ah,  long  ago ! — 

Our  mutual  vows  we  plighted; 

In  lifo  and  in  death,  In  weal  or  In  woe, 

Our  souls  should  be  still  united. 

But  a  rival  I  had  that  I  dreamed  not  o<; 

Who  away  tn  the  night-time  bore  her. 

And  robbed  me  of  her  and  her  priceless  love. 
And  none  could  to  me  restore  her. 

Since  then  I  have  walked  the  world  alone, 

With  sweet  sad  memories  laden, 

Haunted  by  dreams  of  a  happiness  flown 
Long  ago,  with  that  lovely  maiden. 

In  the  old  churchyard  a  willow  aye  weeps 
O’er  a  grave  he  bends  sorrowful  over; 

And  there  It  ie  that  my  soul’s  bride  sleeps. 

With  the  flowers  that  she  loved  above  her. 


People  of  nervous  temperament,  or  what  is 
usually  called  fine  sensibility,  in  their  joys  and 
sorrows  are  ever  in  extremes.  In  adversity, 
their  depression  is  too  deep,  because  they  have  not 
fortitude  to  sustain  it  with  constancy  and  com¬ 
posure  ;  in  prosperity,  their  elation  rises  too  high, 
>ecansc  they  have  not  moderation  to  temper  it 
with  reflection  and  forethought. 
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Sirefy,  there’s  glory  In  thy.  silent  Ailing, 

Purest  of  earth  robes,  glittering  on  her  breast; 

As  o’er  a  virgin  gathering  thy  Air  raiment, 

Am  she  goes  smtlAg  to  her  qeieireet. 

Arth  u  calmly  wraps  thy  drapery  about  her,” 

Bmilee  not,  nor  frowns  upon  thy  pearly  folds; 

Gives  thee  a  voiceless  greeting,  bat  no  token 
Of  the  wild  tumults  she  beneath  thee  holds. 

Yet,  in  the  hush  of  thy  untutored  coming, 
flee  the  chained  night-winds  linger  in  the  hill; 

lift  thy  flakes  lightly,  dallying  with  the  Jewels 
Dauntless  and  peerless,  “passing  beautiful!* 

But,  if  presumptuous  hand  easees  thee, 

Softly  thou  y  West  tt>  the  grasp  in  psrt ; 

Only  to  answer  with  a  chill  repellent, 

That  even  creeps  unto  the  buoyant  heart. 

It  makes  us  moumftrt  with  thy  sad  remindings! 

Our  early  dead— angels  in  heaven  they  are; 

Odm,  like  new  Alien  snow— and  Death’s  wing  shadow 
Chilled  the  sweet  purity  it  ceuld  not  mar ! 

Snow  of  the  winter  night!  Thy  glory 
Fragile  as  pure,  the  seal  of  frailty  wears; 

Lst  me  but  sketoh  Ay  briefly  brilliant  story, 

And  if  it  may  be,  gently  pencil  theirs! 

Tbon,  hi  the  sunlight  of  a  summer  morning, 

Swiftly  and  silently  shaft  soar  away, 

To  gleam  in  gorgeous  skies,  Hope’s  bow  adorning, 
Throned  in  a  coronet  of  light— and  they, 

Galled  at  the  dawning  of  a  day  eternal, 

Snow  flakes  on  earth,  in  heaven  shall  Jewels  be! 

Kor  change,  nor  chill  shall  dim  their  holy  beauty, 
t  Bathed  in  the  effulgence  of  eternity. 

THE  LOVE  OF  A  LIFETIME: 

.  —o'*,— 

THE  PROPHECY. 

BY  AGlf£8  LB8LIB. 

“  Good-by,  Allen — don't  forget  us  here  at 
feme,”  faltered  a  fair,  lovely  girl,  as  she  gave 
her  hand  to  young  Allen  Heywood,  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer  bound  for  Liverpool.  He  had  bade 
all  the  rest  adieu  with  a  steady  lip,  bright  smiles 
and  gay,  cheerful  words,  and  she  was  the  last, 
standing  a  little  apart  from  the  others  when  he 
approached  her.  He  took  her  hand. 

“  I  shall  never  forget  you ,  Mary,  where'er  I 
go ;  but  will  you  remember  me  ?" 

“  I  will  try,"  she  uttered  in  a  voice  that  strove 
to  be  playful  and  indifferent,  but  which  never¬ 
theless  belied  the  brave  smile  upon  her  lip.  She 
could  not  meet  the  earnest  eyes  that  were  look¬ 
ing  dowd  upon  her,  and  for  a  moment  neither 
•poke,  while  he  bttti  held  her  hand. 

At  loot  a  happy  idea  pawned  to  strike  him, 

J6 


far  a  mischievous  smile  deepened  ibe  comers  of 
his  mouth,  and  rejoining  the  gronp,  he  said,  in 
his  old,  sportive  manner : 

“  I  think  the  ladies  onght  to  give  me  some 
memento,  or  talisman,  against  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  a  foreign  life — a  ringlet  or — " 

“  Wont  you  take  a  kiss,  Allen  1”  broke  out  his 
friend  Harry,  laughingly. 

**  You  have  said  it,  Hal — it  is  what  I  never 
should  have  dared  !" 

Of  eoursc,  the  ladies  put  a  veto  on  this,  all 
but  his  sister  Grace — for  the  rest,  they  forthwith 
gayly  commenced  a  search  for  gifts.  One  took 
a  ribbon  from  her  neck,  another  flung  him  a 
glove,  which  he  gallantly  caught,  and  pressing 
to  his  lips,  placed  within  his  bosom ;  another,  a« 
little,  careless,  hoyden  is  h  thing,  put  an  emerald 
ring  npon  his  finger.  Mary  was  the  only  one 
who  had  nothing  for  him. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  as  he  looked  at  her 
inquiringly,  “  I  have  nothing  suitable." 

“  Will  you  allow  me  to  judge  1" 

She  bowed  her  head  and  blushed,  while  he 
severed  a  soft  brown  curl  from  the  drooping 
head  with  a  small  pocket  pen  knife. 

Something’ like  a  tear  dimmed  her  eye  as  she 
saw  him  place  it  reverently  beside  the  pictured 
face  of  his  mother,  and  then  restore  the  locket 
to  his  bosom.  A  few  more  adieus,  a  few  more 
pleasant  promises,  a  few  more  hand  clasps,  and 
the  Kttle  party  left  the  ship,  and  waved  their 
“  good-by's  "  from  the  shore. 

Allen  Heywood  stood  upon  the  deck,  bowing 
and  smiling,  his  head  uncovered,  and  the  wild, 
wanton  May  wind  frolicking  with  his  brown 
curls,  and  kissing  his  cheek  into  blnshes.  He 
was  enough  to  turn  the  head  and  witch  the  heart 
of  any  woman — so  gay,  and  handsome,  and 
smiling;  so  fall  of  quick,  warm  feeling  and 
charming  courtesy  as  he  was.  No  wonder  Mary 
Carroll  loved  him,  though  he  had  never  made 
her  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand.  But  would  he 
be  true  to  her?  Would  not  the  very  qualities 
which  endeared  him  to  society  prove  her  worst 
enemies  ? 

0,  Mary,  do  not  look  so  confidently  at  that 
gay,  fascinating  figure,  which  the  steamer  is  fast 
bearing  away  from  your  vision.  Turn  away^ 
and  forget  him,  as  in  all  probability  he  will  you 
amid  the  dazzle  and  shine  of  foreign  splendor, 
He  is  y.oung,  rich,  handsome  and  impulsive 
You  are  none  of  these — that  fair,  expressive 
face  is  not  boautiful  or  dazzling  in  its  quiet  love¬ 
liness.  That  form  is  too  petite  to  be  royal  and 
majestic;  turn  away  and  gather  np  courage  I 
But  the  smile  upon  her  lip  is  full  of  loving  faith ; 
her  step  elastic  with  hope  as  she  walks  homeward. 
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There  was  a  small  party  that  night  at  one  of 
her  young  friends,  and  Mary,  agreeably  to  her 
promise — for  her  inclination  would  have  detain¬ 
ed  ker  at  home — attended. 

“  We  shall  have  some  rare  fun,  Mary/*  said 
her  yonng  hostess,  Anna  Hauton,  as  she  met 
Mary  at  the  door,  “  for  Monsieur  Dunois,  that 
old  French  juggler  and  fortune-teller,  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  cdme.” 

“What  an  absurd  idea,  Anna!**  exclaimed 
her  elder  sister,  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  flowers 
she  was  assorting,  in  aristocratic  disdain. 

“  Absurd  or  not,  lady  Arabel,  he*s  coming, 
for  papa  said  so.  For  my  part,  I  do  like  some¬ 
thing  amusing  at  parties,  something  besides  this 
everlasting  polking  and  schottishing.'  And  you 
are  so  stuck  up,  *Bel,  everybody  knows  that 
your  parties  are  the  stupidest  things  in  the 
world.  I  heard  Harry  Gordon  say  of  the  last 
one,  that  it  was  a  terrible  stiff  affair,  and  he  was 
bored  to  death.** 

The  color  deepened  with  anger  on  Arabel*8 
round  cheeks,  and  an  angry  retort  was  on  her 
lip,  when  gentle  Mary  Carroll  interrupted  it 
with : 

“  0,  you  naughty  little  Anna,  why  not  tell  the 
whole — that  he  should  be  bored  to  death  at  fash¬ 
ionable  parties,  ‘  were  it  not  for  one  star — charm¬ 
ing  Arabel  Hauton.*  ** 

The  angry  color  faded  from  Arabel's  cheek, 
and  the  sharp  word  was  left  unsaid,  while  Mary, 
the  peace-maker,  linked  her  arm  within  Anna’s, 
and  went  up  to  the  dressing-room. 

It  was  rare  fun,  indeed,  as  the  giddy  Anna 
had  predicted.  Pierre  Dunois,  besides  his  ac¬ 
complishments  as  juggler  and  seer,  was  a  wit  of 
no  mean  order,  and  even  the  stately  Arabel  was 
fain  to  acknowledge  his  amusing  powers.  The 
fortune-telling  was  left  until  the  last,  and  many 
a  gay,  young  heart  beat  high  as  the  prophetic 
words  fell  upon  her  ear.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  oracles,  Mary  Carroll  had  withdrawn  from 
the  group,  and  stole  off  to  the  conservatory, 
near  which  they  stood.  She  had  always  had  a 
repugnance,  a  secret  dread  of  having  the  future 
predicted,  and  now  with  the  sweet  memories  of 
the  day  busy  at  her  heart,  she  shrank  from  any 
prophecies  which  should  disturb  this  dream. 
She  scarcely  owned  that  she  believed  them,  but 
she  knew  enough  of  herself  to  be  aware  that  it 
was  best  to  keep  aloof  from  any  such  amuse¬ 
ment,  if  she  wanted  an  untroubled  heart.  But 
Gracie  Heywood,  missing  her  brother's  favorite 
from  the  group,  exclaimed : 

“  Where's  Mary  Carroll  ?  Say,  Mary,  where 
are  you  V9  and  poor  Mary  had  nothing  to  do  but 
emerge  from  her  retreat. 


“Ah,  Miss  Modesty,  you  thought  to  escape, 
did  you  ?  But  we  sha'n't  let  you  off  so  easily, 
so  don't  spare  her  blushes,  monsieur ,  but  tell  us 
all  you  know  of  her — sweethearts,*'  rattled  on 
the  lively  Grace,  as  she  drew  her  companion  up 
to  the  seer. 

Pierre  Dunois  took  the  slender  white  hand  in 
his,  and  spread  out  the  rosy  flngere  till  he  had  a 
fair  view  of  the  soft,  pink  palm.  The  look  of 
mirth  and  sarcasm  vanished  from  his  face,  and 
an  expression  of  deep  interest,  for  the  first  time 
that  evening,  was  visible. 

“Lady,  you  will  be  deeply  disappointed  in 
one  you  love — faithless  and  forgetful,  he  will 
win  the  love  of  a  titled  dame,  less  fair,  and  far 
less  pure  than  the  one  he  leaves ;  but  you  will 
have  your  revenge — in  the  same  foreign  dime 
you  will  be  wooed  and  won  to  a  station,  far 
above  the  high-born  woman,  that  of  a  loved  and 
honored  wife.'* 

Mary  had  long  ago  learned  to  control  her  emo¬ 
tions,  so  that  those  who  saw  the  same  calm 
smile  upon  her  lips,  with  perhaps  a  little  deeper 
color,  knew  not  of  the  fearful  forebodings  that 
agitated  her  heart,  as  Pierre  Dunois  relinquished 
her  hand.  What  was  it  to  her  now,  that  in  after 
years  she  should  be  a  loved  and  honored  wife,  if 
Allen  Heywood  was  to  prove  false  to  her  ?  She 
heeded  not  the  happiness  which  came  from  other 
hands  than  his.  She  was  beginning  early  to 
learn  the  misery  of  those  words — “Faithless 
and  forgetful.*' 


It  was  the  first  of  May  in  Florence— soft, 
sunny  Florence,  redolent  of  luxury  and  oppres¬ 
sion.  Gay  groups,  pedestrians,  and  elegant  ve¬ 
hicles  loaded  with  fair  freights,  moved  along  the 
Casino  at  the  fashionable  hour.  Among  the 
horsemen  was  a  young  man  in  a  plain  English 
citizen's  dress,  yet  remarkable  for  his  singnlar 
beauty  and  elegant  carriage. 

“  Look !  'tie  the  young  American,"  said  a  hand¬ 
some  girl,  in  Italian,  as  he  rode  past.  “  One  cam 
see  that  he  is  a  gentleman  by  the  way  he  carnet 
himself.” 

“  Hush,  Bianca !  he  will  hear  you.” 

But  the  object  of  their  remarks  neither  heard 
nor  saw  the  speakers.  He  was  evidently  in 
search  of  some  one,  for  the  restless  blue  eyes 
wandered  in  disappointment  from  each  fair  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  elegant  vehicles.  Presently  die  col¬ 
or  flushes  warmly  up  the  fair,  almost  pale  checks 
— the  eager,  searching  expression  gives  place  to 
an  excited  satisfaction,  and  spurring  bis  horse  to 
a  gallop,  he  reins  up  at  the  side  of  a1  coronat¬ 
ed  carriage,  with  his  uncovered  head  bowed  to 
his  horse's  neck.  The  lady  within  is  the  bcauti- 
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fttl  and  briffitnt  Marchesa  B» — .  She  greets 
her  young  admirer  with  graceful  cordiality,  and 
for  an  hour  he  paces  beside  her  window,  con¬ 
versing  in  die  sweet  seductive  Italian,  or  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  music  of  the  band. 

Allen  Heywood — for  it  is  he  as  you  have  guess¬ 
ed,  dear  reader — goes  home  that  night  from  a 
tete-a-tete  supper  at  the  Marchesa's,  his  head 
and  heart  bewildered  by  those  magical  attrac¬ 
tions.  Long  after  midnight  he  is  sitting  by  the 
open  window  of  his  room,  striving  in  rain  to 
cool  the  fever  of  his  brow  by  die  balmy  breeze 
of  Italy. 

It  is  five  years  since  he  bade  adieu  to  Amer¬ 
ica — the  mist  of  forgetfulness  is  slowly  over¬ 
clouding  its  memories.  Leaning  his  forehead  on 
his  hand,  he  gave  himself  up  to  dreams  of  the 
past.  For  the  first  time  for  many  months,  a 
pang  of  remorse  shot  through  him,  as  ho  con¬ 
trasted  his  present  life  with  the  one  he  had  left 
behind.  Sinking  his  head  upon  his  clasped 
hands,  he  said  aloud,  almost  unconsciously, 
those  beautiful  lines  of  our  American  poet : 

M  O,  memory !  fragrant  with  the  bloom 
Of  heather  bells  and  roeee.” 

The  energy  of  his  own  voice  startled  him,  and 
with  a  half  shiver  he  turned  to  close  the  lattice. 
As  his  hand  rested  on  the  sill,  he  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  bunch  of  forget-me  nots,  freshly  gathered, 
and  emitting  a  fragrance  so  home-like  and  by¬ 
gone  that  die  tears  started  to  Allen's  eyes,  and 
bis  lip  quivered  with  emotion.  The  first  thrill 
of  feeling  over,  and  then  came  a  wondering  sur¬ 
prise  as  to  the  giver,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
was  placed  upon  the  window  sill ;  he  was  sure 
he  had  given  the  key  to  Antoine  when  he  went 
out  in  the  morning,  and  the  servant  had  said  no 
one  had  been  admitted  daring  his  absence.  It 
was  very  singular,  certainly.  He  turned  them 
round  in  the  bright  moonlight,  and  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  thought  of  the  Marchesa  flashed  upon 
him,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea  with  a  smile. 
She  would  never  send  a  modest  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots.  Perhaps  it  was  the  gift  of  the  pretty 
flower-girl,  who  sells  him  such  exquisite  bouquets 
every  day  ?  Ho,  there  was  something  so  unas¬ 
suming,  so  utterly  regardless  of  artistic  skill  and 
taste  in  this  simple  cluster  of  pale,  blue  flowers, 
he  felt  sure  it  must  have  some  hidden  meaning 
unconnected  with  the  Marchesa  or  a  flower-girl. 
“  Who  knowB  but  there  is  a  note  concealed  in 
the  fastening  t — such  things  often  happen  in  this 
romantic,  reckless  Italy !*' 

**  Good  Heaven !  what  does  this  mean  V*  he 
ejaculated  aloud,  as  teafing  off  the  paper  about 
the  stems,  he  saw  a  long  silken  tress  of  bright 
brown  hair,  so  like,  so  startlingly  like,  the  one 


he  remembered  to  have  severed  from  Mary  Car¬ 
roll's  young  head  years  agone,  that  the  perspira¬ 
tion  started  to  his  brow,  and  putting  his  hand  to 
his  head,  he  thought :  “  Am  I  dreaming  V* 

No ;  ho  still  held  the  rippling  curl  between  his 
fingers — a  tangible  reality.  With  a  sudden  im¬ 
pulse,  he  searched  about  amid  old  relics  and 
love-tokens,  urttil  he  finds  the  very  locket  con¬ 
taining  his  mother's  picture  and  that  ring  of  soft 
brown  hair,  lying  close  against  the  pictured  face. 
He  remembers  the  gay  jests  about  the  talisman 
that  was  to  keep  him  from  temptation.  How 
often  had  he  thought  of  them  1  It  might  have 
been  remorse,  and  it  might  have  been  a  tenderer 
feeling  that  caused  him  to  slip  the  black  ribbon 
about  his  .neck,  and  conceal  the  locket  in  his 
bosom.  A  half  blush  stole  over  his  face  as  he 
did  so,  for  Allen  Heywood  had  long  left  behind 
him  any  little  romance  or  sentiment  that  bright¬ 
ened  his  youthful  days.  But  it  was  done,  and 
who  may  say  but  the  sweet  sleep — sweeter  than 
he  had  known  for  months,  might  not  have  been 
won  by  this  same  talisman  1 

"  Where  has  my  truant  hid  himself  V'  asked 
the  Marchesa,  in  silvery  Italian,  as  Allen,  after 
a  week's  absence,  again  sought  her  presence.  A 
faint  «color  tinged  bis  cheek,  as  he  made  some 
evasive  reply. 

The  Marchesa  looked  unusually  lovely.  A 
week's  absence  of  her  young  American  admirer 
had  acquainted  her  with  the  true  state  of  her  af¬ 
fections,  or,  rather,  ambition,  for  he  was  a  fen 
parli,  and  her  own  fortunes  were  in  a  ruinous 
state. 

Passionately  fond  of  music  as  Allen  was,  the 
rich,  cultivated  voice  of  the  Marchesa,  as  she 
poured  forth  her  bird  notes,  captivated  him 
anew.  The  wily  hut  fascinating  woman  saw 
her  advantage,  and  began  warbling  in  his  own 
tongue,  sweetly  and  brokenly,  Borns'  “  Bonnie 
Doon." 

It  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  feminine  policy. 
What  her  own  brilliant  music  had  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish,  this  little  simple  air  had  brought 
about,  and  Allen  was  utterly  subdued  when  she 
turned  h?r  liquid  eyes  upon  him.  There  was 
sadness,  timidity  and  love  in  that  passionate 
gaze,  and  bending  over  her,  he  grasped  the 
small,  jewelled  hand,  which  still  rested  on  the 
harp,  and  carried  it  to  his  lips.  He  felt  that  she 
was  already  won,  that  he  had  bat  to  speak  to 
seal  the  bond ;  hnt  as  he  stooped  still  lower  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  coquettishly-averted  face, 
the  locket,  which  he  had  hang  round  his  neck 
the  night  before,  fell  out,  and  striking  against 
his  hand,  the  golden  lid  flew  open,  and  disclosed 
the  sweet,  sad  fece  of  his  mother,  encircled  by 
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that  glided  ring  of  hair,  like  a  halo.  Blessed 
talisman!  it  brought  him  back  to  reason  and 
reality,  and  involuntarily  he  loosed  his  warm 
grasp  upon  the  hand  in  his.  The  M&rchesa 
saw  this  little  scene,  and  the  sudden  cooling  of 
her  undent  admirer,  and  with  great  womanly 
tact*  she  put  out  her  hand  for  the  miniature  as 
he  was  restoring  it,  and  in  her  ordinarily  gra¬ 
cious  tones,  as  if  no  tender  little  episode  had 
just  occurred,  said : 

“  Nay,  allow  me  to  see  it.” 

Without  placing  it  in  her  hand,  he  touched'  the 
spring,  and  held  it  before  her. 

“  Tour  lady-love  V* 

“  No— my  mother.” 

“And  this  ring  of  hair  !” 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  a  bland,  yet 
scrutinizing  gaze. 

“  A  friend,  lady.” 

Alow,  silvery  laugh  escaped  from  the  Mar- 
ehesa'e  lips. 

u  Nay,  nay !  young  cavaliers  don't  carry  locks 
of  bright  hair  about,  unless  it  belongs  to  some 
sweetheart.” 

Allen  did  not  reply ;  she  had  touched  a  ten¬ 
der  chord.  For  a  moment  the  lady  regarded 
him  with  a  sad,  sorrowful  gaze,  and  as*  he  at 
last  looked  up  and  met  it,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his,  and  said  in  subdued  accents  : 

“  Signor  is  homesick.  I  know  what  that  is ; 
I  felt  it  when  in  France.  Let  me  sing  yon 
something  of  home,  and  then  we  will  say  addio” 

It  was  indeed  of  home  she  sang  in  .  that  syren 
voice — ‘‘Home,  Sweet  Home.”  Faultless  and 
Sweet  were  those  tones,  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
*  bad  stroke  of  policy  for  the  lovely  Marches  a. 
As  the  well-known  melody  and  words  struck 
upon  his  ear,  the  dreamy  expression  of  pleasure 
disappeared,  and  a  bright,  sharp,  awake  look 
came  over  his  face. 

What  did  she  know  of  “  home,  sweet  home  !” 
He  looked  around  the  old  palace-room,  and  re¬ 
membered  what  crowds  he  had  met  there — what 
men  he  still  meets  there  almost  nightly;  and 
With  *11  these  the  Marchfcsa  is  as  gracious  as 
with  him.  He  remembers,  too,  the  women  he 
had  met  there — countesses  and  duchesses,  with 
foeir  painted  cheeks,  and  characters  which  no 
paint  could  brighten ;  he  remembers  all  this,  and 
Shudders  with  an  inward  thanksgiving  at  his  es¬ 
cape.  Ay,  sing  away,  beautiful  Marchesa !  with 
those  rosecleft  Hps,  those  drooping  eyelids,  and 
white  amt  displayed  to  admiration  on  the  shin¬ 
ing  harp  strings ;  but  yon  might  as  well  sing  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  for  Allen's  thoughts  are  in  his  far 
away  America,  Hs toning  to  the  words : 

<‘Qood-byAiia»f  don't  forget  us  here  at  home.” 


“Where  did  this  earn*  from,  Antoine  1” 

The  Servant  looked  up  at  the  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots,  which  Allen  held  in  his  hand,  with 
wondering  amazement,  and  disclaimed  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it. 

“Are  you  certain  no  one  has  obtained  the  key 
to  my  rooms  in  my  absence  1" 

“Sure,  signor.” 

“Well,  you  may  go.— I  suppose  it's  all  mag¬ 
ic,”  he  said,  laughingly  to  himself,  after  dosing 
the  door. 

Magic,  indeed,  it  seemed,  when  day  after  day, 
on  his  return  from  a  walk  or  drive,  a  fresh  buck 
of  foe  same  flowers  greeted  him.  He  tried 
every  means  but  one  to  ascertain  foe  bring*, 
and  this  last  he  determined  to  pot  into  execute 
as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  on  foe  Sabbath,  and  after  breakfasting 
in  his  own  room,  he  prepared  himself  for  gang 
out  as  usual ;  but  instead  of  leaving  the  mom, 
he  opened  and  shut  the  door  with  oonstdenUi 
noise,  and  turning  the  key,  placed  it  in  his  pock¬ 
et,  and  silently,  as  if  velvet  shod,  stole  back  to 
foe  soft  cushions  of  the  lounge  in  a  cool,  dim 
comer  of  the  room,  and  took  up  a  book  to  wbile 
away  foe  rime,  while  he  patiently  awaited  tbs 
solving  of  foe  mystery. 

The  morning  flew  by — foe  dinner  hour  came; 
yet  there  was  no  evidence  of  its  being  explained. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  been  startled  by  a  gay 
laugh,  or  the  footsteps  of  some  neighbor,  hut  it 
brought  not  the  results  for  which  he  waited. 
He  was  determined  to  persevere,  however,  al¬ 
though  a  smile  played  about  his  lips  at  his  ova 
tenacity.  The  long  golden  hours  dragged  heav¬ 
ily  by,  and  foe  afternoon  was  half  spent  wish  no 
signs  of  a  visitor. 

Allen's  head  began  to  droop  to  foe  inviting 
cushions,  and  a  gentle  drowsiness  stole  over 
him,  when  a  slight  4ioise,  like  the  lifting  of  a 
latch,  aroused  him.  It  was  the  door  of  hm  ova 
room,  ho  felt  sure,  though  it  did  not  seum  to  pm- 
ceed  from  that  direction,  yet  none  other  cook 
have  the  sound  of  nearness.  Again  it  dis¬ 
tinctly,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  violence,  sad 
Allen,  with  wondering  eyes,  beheld  the  panel  of 
the  partition,  on  foe  same  side  where  he  was  w- 
clining,  slide  softly  back  and  admit  a  female  |p 
are  dad  in  white  muslin. 

It  is  well  he  is  hid  in  that  shadowy  comer,  for 
a  sudden  start,  almost  a  spring,  would  otherwise 
have  betrayed  him.  A a  it  was,  he  with  difficulty 
suppressed  his  emotion,  mril  his  fair  visitor  had 
placed  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  upon  foe  table, 
then  flinging  down  his0  book,  he  hfppded  to  her 
side,  and  putting  his  arm  monad  km  waist, 
exclaimed :  dtarkferj!  e*ait  ha*** 
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The  color  flushed  her  pale  cheek,  then  left  it 
aft  white  as  marble.  Gently  as  a  mother,  he 
supported  the  half  fainting  figure  to  the  lounge, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear  words  of  assurance, 
mingled  with  tender,  endearing  epithets,  half  in 
Italian,  half  in  English.  As  the  rosy  blood 
again  returned  to  her  face,  and  restored  her  to 
animation, she  withdrew  somewhat  proudly  from, 
his  clasping  arm,  and  straightening  her  slight 
form  with  gentle  dignity,  said : 

“Allen,  I  did  not  come  here  to  win  a  recreant 
lover  back  again,  but  your  mother's  last  words 
to  me  when  we  parted,  three  months  since  in 
America,  were :  *  Win  Alien  home  to  his  moth¬ 
er  and  sister,  Mary/  I  did  not  know  when  my 
unde  engaged  rooms  for  us  here,  that  you  were 
an  inmate,  and  accident  only  revealed  it  to  me. 
My  parlor,  as  you  see,  adjoins  your  own,  and 
one  day  while  laying  away  my  bonnet  in  the 
closet,  I  heard  distinctly  your  voice  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  your  servant.  It  occurred  to  me  as 
strange  that  I  could  hear  so  plainly ;  but  a  day 
or  two  afterwards  I  struck  my  foot  against  what 
seemed  to  be  a  small  bolt.  Cariosity  led  me  to 
examine  it,  and  I  knew  from  the  stillness  in 
your  room  that  I  could  do  so  safely  without  fear 
of  interruption.  I  fonnd  it,  as  you  have  seen,  a 
secret  communication  with  this  room — the  rest 
you  know.  The  daily  gift  of  forget-me-nots 
was  prompted  by  the  thought  that  they  might 
win  you  to  your  boyhood's  home  with  their  sweet 
Voiceless  language,  and  away  from  this  luxuri¬ 
ous;  aimless  lift.  Your  mother  and  Grace  will 
be  glad  if  1  have  had  any  such  influence." 

.  “Mary  dear — best  beloved  Mary!"  and  he 
laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  her  arm,  as  sho  rose 
to  go>  44 1  will  not  ask  of  you  to  feel  no  thrill  of 
gladness  that  Alien  Heywood  is  reclaimed  from 
the  follies  of  a  foreign  life.  I  know  I  do  not  de¬ 
serve  a  place  in  that  dear  heart.  Yet,  listen  to 
me  before  you  leave  me." 

With  a  slight  blush,  she  said  : 

44  In  my  own  parlor  I  will  listen  to  yon,  Al¬ 
len.  We  women  of  America  are  more  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  the  conventionalisms  of  society  than  Ital¬ 
ian  dames." 

Within  die  (banned  precincts  of  this  parlor, 
where  everything  bespoke  the  sweet  womanly 
tastes  of  the  fair  occupant,  Allen  Heywood  plead 
his  cause,  and  was  forgiven. 

“And  how  came  my  Mary  to  wander  away  off 
hate  with  no  one  but  her  unde  Robert  ?"  ques¬ 
tioned  AHen,  as  he  sat  with  those  slender  fingers 
clasped  in  his. 

"  My  health  failed ;  and  you  know  I  was  al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  with  Unde  Robie,  and  he  insist¬ 
ed  upon  my  going  to  Italy  with  him.  believe 


the  physician  told  him  it  was  the  only  thing, — I 
needed." 

44  4  The  only  thing  that  would  save  yow^-Mary ; 
I  understand;  you  need  not  hesitate.  Think 
you  I  do  not  deserve  this  pain  ?  Merciful  Heav¬ 
en  !  and  you  would  have  died !  I  believe  all 
these  five  years  I  have  been  mad ;  but  God  be 
thanked,  I  am  sane  now !  Did  you  know  the 
physician's  verdict  yourself,  Mary  1" 

44  Yes." 

44  And — ” 

44 1  was  willing  to  die  1" 

44  Dear  Mar y !" 

44  Will  you  give  Mary  to  me  ?"  said  AHen  fte 
Uncle  Robert,  a  few  hours  after. 

Uncle  Robert  had  some  knowledge  of  the  long 
years  Mary  had  waited  for  her  faithless  lover, 
and  a  grave  look  overclouded  his  usual  blithe 
smiling  face. 

44  Mary,  my  child,  have  you  perfect,  unlimited 
confidence  and  trust  in  this  man  V ' 

She  looked  up  into  the  sad,  serious  face  of 
Allen,  and  met  the  earnest,  loving  glance  with 
as  loving  a  smile ;  then  laying  her  hand  within 
his,  she  turned  to  her  uncle  : 

“As  firm  a  faith  as  I  have  in  you,  dear  Unde 
Robert.  I  need  say  no  more." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  over  the  two  that 
were  clasped  together. 

44  Take  her,  Allen,  and  never  forget  you  have 
won  an  angel." 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  In  a  foreign  land 
she  was  the  loved  and  honored  wife  of  Heywood. 

A  SENSIBLE  MAN. 

One  day  the  Emperor  Paul,  being  surrounded 
by  a  large  circle  of  Russian  princes,  addressed 
the  Count  Rostopchin  as  follows : 

44  How  happens  it,  count,  that  you  have  not 
the  title  of  prince  1"  ' 

44  Will  your  imperial  majesty  permit  me  to  tell 
you  the  true  reason  ?"  responded  Rostopchin. 

44  Certainly,"  said  the  emperor. 

44  It  was,"  resumed  the  count,  44  because  my 
ancestor,  on  his  first  arrival  from  Tartary  atyonr 
court,  came  in  the  winter  time." 

“And  what  had  that  to  do  with  the  question?” 
asked  Paul. 

44  Why,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  count, 44  in 
that  day  it  was  the  custom  to  offer  every  new¬ 
comer  the  title  of  prince,  or  a  fur  pelisse;  and 
my  ancestor,  being  a  man  of  sense,  preferred  a 
warm  coat  to  an  eihpty  title." 

The  joke  took,  and  the  mad  emperor  langhedi 
heartily. — Boston  Journal. 

General  observations  drawn  from  particulars,, 
are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending 
great  store  in  a  little  room ;  but  they  are  there¬ 
fore  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  care  and  cau¬ 
tion,  lest,  if  we  take  counterfeit  for  true,  our 
shame  will  be  the  greater,  when  our  stock  come* 
to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
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album  tribute. 


BT  MBS.  FAHITT  B.  BABBOUB. 


Might  I  crave  a  boon  from  the  Father  above, 

A  blueing  to  rest  upon  one  I  love, 

A  beautiful  gift,  which  in  times  of  sorrow 
Would  point  the  soul  to  a  bright  to-morrow— 

A  happier  day ; 

I  would  ask  not  for  fame  or  worldly  renown, 

I  would  ask  not  for  pleasure's  glittering  crown — 

But  the  prayer  of  my  heart  for  its  loved,  should  be, 
Otre  her  faith,  0  Father,  and  trust  in  thee. 

Faith's  glorious  ray. 

Give  her  beauty  of  soul,  with  calm,  holy  trust, 
Sustaining  the  spirit,  when  “  dust  to  dust” 

Is  the  mandate  given — when  mortality’s  hour 
Is  hastening  to  close,  end  death’s  chilling  power 
Is  felt  at  last. 

0  gif*  her  rich  beauty  which  never  shall  fade, 

A  soul  in  its  garments  of  light  arrayed ; 

A  spirit  of  purity,  which  shall  aspire 
To  the  noble,  and  true,  till  quenched  is  life’s  fire, 
Death’s  anguish  past. 

Grant  her  wealth,  the  blest  wealth  of  a  loving  heait, 
To  comfort  the  mourning  the  power  impart ; 

To  weep  with  the  sorrowing,  while  in  others’  joy, 

Her  heart  shall  find  blessing  without  alloy. 

So  may  it  be. 

Faith,  beauty,  and  wealth,  a  glorious  array 
To  dwell  in  the  soul— ever  day  by  day, 

Sending  forth  their  rich  fruits.  0  this  is  the  prayer, 
From  a  true  heart  rising  on  the  still  air, 

Maiden  for  thee. 


MRS.  MILES’S  PIN  MONEY. 

STORY  FOR  THE  NEWLY  MARRIED. 

BT  FRANCES  M.  CHESEBRO'. 

Abel  Miles  was  a  man  of  fortune.,  At  least 
the  business  world  so  said  ;  but,  in  fact,  nobody 
knew  the  real  amount  of  his  worldly  possessions, 
and  being  a  shrewd  man,  he  took  very  good  care 
that  his  neighbors  should  know  less  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  than  himself. 

Abel  Miles  was  still  a  single  man.  A  bache¬ 
lor  of  forty,  of  prepossessing  exterior,  polished 
in  manners,  affable  in  discourse,  and  intelligent 
beyond  a  question. 

But  no  wife  1  You  would  hardly  think  Abel 
needed  one,  should  you  just  get  a  peep  into  the 
elegant  suit  of  rooms  exclusively  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  fastidious  merchant, — a  private 
table,  where  u  few  particular  friends  could  dine 
with  him  on  a  choice 'bit, — sofas  of  the  most  lux¬ 
urious  softness,  where  he  could  throw  himself 
for  an  after-dinner  lounge,  with  no  danger  of 
having  his  nose  pulled  by  a  brood  of  wild  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  “  only  playing  with  papa,  and 


must  on  no  account  be  snubbed,  the  dear  little 
plagues,” — no  servant  to  drive  him  out  of  hia 
domicil  an  hour  before  his  will  prompts  him  to 
go,  to  sweep  the  room  and  dust  the  furniture. 
Surely  Abel  Miles  is  quite  comfortable  enongh 
without  a  wife. 

Herein  was  the  great  virtue  of  Abel's  charac¬ 
ter,  for  he  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  resist 
the  sweetest  smiles,  from  the  sweetest  of  damsels. 
For  ten,  yes,  fifteen  years,  he  had  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  woman's  approval,  and  yet  had  never 
bent  his  knee  to  sue  for  the  slightest  favor. 

Our  hero  had,  some  how,  let  the  absurd  idea 
creep  into  his  brain,  that  a  wife  was  at  the  root 
of  all  domestic  difficulties,  of  all  financial  em¬ 
barrassments,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  gun- powder  mag¬ 
azine  at  the  foundation  of  all  money  affairs,  that 
was  in  constant  danger  of  exploding  and  blowing 
the  whole  concern,  private  and.  public,  into  con¬ 
fusion  and  chaos.  How,  pray,  was  this  ?  Why 
simply  by  what  a  woman  calls  her  “  pin  money.” 
Ah!  this  it  is  that  undermines  fortunes,  and 
brings  about  heavy  failures,— the  money  going 
out  by  driblets,  drop,  dropping  away,  till  the 
whole  is  scattered  past  gathering  up  again. 

Abel  Miles  had  too  many  discontented  hus¬ 
bands  to  dine  with  him,  who  should  have  been 
at  their  own  tables ;  too  many  sour  bachelors, 
who  never  could  have  had  establishments  of 
their  own,  with  wives  at  the  head  of  them,  by 
any  possible  means ;  too  many  club  victims,  aU 
of  whom  found  defence  for  their  own  neglect  of 
duty,  by  scourging  the  poor  wives  of  rich  men. 

Here,  over  the  choicest  wines,  was  the  extrav¬ 
agance  of  women  duly  discussed.  Herein  was 
found  a  reason  for  the  great  embarrassments  in 
trade.  The  money  that  was  spent  for  finery  was 
not  to  be  counte^L  It  was  lamentable, — it  wm 
disgraceful ! 

As  a  compensation  to  Abel  for  persisting  in 
his  bachelorhood,  nature  crowded  into  one  little 
comer  of  hiB  brain  this  absurd  monstrosity,  and 
there  it  fumed  and  boiled  away,  till  the  smoke  of 
the  internal  cauldron  formed  itself  into  a  thick 
screen  over  his  perceptive  faculties,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  clearly  what  was  as  plain 
as  daylight  to  ordinary  beholders. 

There  always  comes  a  time  in  every  person's 
life,  when  he  is  tried  in  his  weakest  points.  So 
it  was  with  Abel  Miles.  He  had  Uyed  fifteen 
years  in  the  very  midst  of  fascinations,  and  had 
bravely  resisted  them  all,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  he  had  never  been  tempted.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  fall  in  love  with  every  lady  he  escorted 
to  the  theatre,  and  the  “  right  one  ”  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  that  was  to  take  the  strong,  self-willed 
u^an  captive.  • 
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How  cones  Abel's  ttaM  of  trial.  An  old 
school-friend,  many  jeers  lost  sight  of,  living  in 
a  southern  city,  came  on  badness  to  oor  metrop- 
oils,  and  registered  his  name  at  the  vary  hotel 
where  oor  hero  had  his  sumptuous  lodgings. 
Moreover,  he  brought  along  with  him  as  pretty 
a  daughter  as  ever  a  man  had  to  be  proad  of, — 
lively,  musical,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
graces  of  early  womanhood,  yet  preserving, 
through  all,  her  merry  girl  life,  natural,  unaffect¬ 
ed,  and  really  beautiful. 

Abel  Miles  saw  Jennie,  and  did  just  what  he 
would  have  done' had  the  same  pretty  girl  danced 
before  his  eyes  ten  years  before, — he  fell  in  love 
at  first  sight.  In  vain  did  Abel  strive  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  it  was  not  love.  His  uncomfort¬ 
able  feelings  could  be  ascribed  to  various  causes. 
A  fit  of  gout,  of  dyspepsia,  of  neuralgia, — his 
symptoms  belonged  to  each  of  these  direful  dis¬ 
eases.  Sleeplessness,  restless  days,  disrelish  for 
his  club,  his  newspaper,  and  the  conversation  of 
his  cronies. 

No,  no, — it  will  never  do,  Mr.  Abel  Miles. 
The  malady  is  plainly  a  fit  of  love,  and  there  is 
no  royal  road  to  sneak  oat  of  it  Prompt  and 
decided  action  now  will  only  avail.  Sweep  the 
oobwebs  from  yonr  cranium,  the  dost  out  of  your 
mind,  the  silly  quirks  you  have  boasted  of  as 
virtues,  and  lead  the  fair  sinner  to  the  marriage 
altar,— no  other  core  for  yon.  1 

The  poor  man  had  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
with  his  prejudice,  before  he  showed  himself  a 
sensible  man  enough  to  offer  his  fortune  and  his 
distressed  heart  to  the  daughter  of  his  old  friend. 
But  he  did  it  at  last,  like  a  man,  but  reserved 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  drawing  upon  paper 
a  few  articles  for  his  future  application,  that 
would  relieve  him  of  the  fears  that  had  hitherto 
haunted  him. 

Abel's  old  associates  rallied  him,  as  they  well 
might,  on  his  sudden  change  of  views  on  matri¬ 
mony,  and  as  a  sort  of  apology  for  doing  such 
an  indiscreet  act,  he  told  them  his  intended  plan. 
First,  the  wife  of  Abel  Miles  would  have  no 
separate  parse.  It  was  giving  women  too  much 
power,  too  much  authority  by  far.  If  every  man 
would  do  as  he,  Abel  Miles,  would  do,  there 
would  not  be  so  many  Lncy  Stones,  or  Rev. 
Antoinettes  lecturing  and  preaching,  keeping 
society  in  perfect  bedlam,  and  spiriting  on  the 
wives  of  honest  men  to  family  disoord  *od  open 
tebelHon.  It  was  a  bad  idea  for  a  woman  to 
sura  money.  It  would  do  well  enough  for  the 
poor — these  were  exceptions  to  the  general  role 
— be  was  now  talking  about  the  wives  of  men  of 
fortune. 

He,  Abel  Miles,  knew  perfectly  woll  a  woman's 


needs.  His  wife  should  he  as  well  dressed  at 
anybody  in  the  city  of  Boston.  She  should 
never  blush  to  find  herself  eclipsed  by  the  richest 
of  them,  bat  he  should  reserve  the  right  of  or¬ 
dering  her  wardrobe,  or,  at  least,  of  holding  the 
parse  in  his  own  hands. 

“  Ah !  but  there's  the  *  pin  money,'  <'  retorted 
his  bachelor  tormentors ;  “  your  wife  must  surely 
have  *  pin  money.' " 

“  Good  gracious,  no ;  that  is  just  what  I  wish 
to  avoid.  She  may  have  a  hundred  dollar  bill 
to  buy  a  brocade,  but  no  driblets,  mark  me  for 
that." 

“  Well,  we  wish  yon  joy  and  good  luck  in 
your  plan.  We  will  keep  an  eye  on  yon,  friend 
Abel,  and  if  yonr  rule  works,  we'll  ^follow  in 
yonr  footsteps." 

The  nuptials  were  all  that  could  be  expected, 
in  point  of  elegance,  parade,  and  outlay  of 
money.  The  honse  on  Beacon  Street  was  no 
hired  tenement,  but  belonged  to  the  man  whose 
name  was  engraved  on  the  door-plate — Abel 
Miles.  His  carpets  and  sofas  were  the  best,  his 
halls  were  spacious,  his  table  was  loaded  with 
silver,  and  his  wife  prettier  than  ever  in  her  rich 
adornings. 

For  a  few  years,  Abel's  articles  that  he  had 
drawn  up  for  his  future  application,  worked  ad¬ 
mirably,  for  just  this  reason,  Jennie's  fether  was 
an  indulgent  parent,  and  petted  his  pretty 
daughter  as  long  as  he  had  her  under  his  own 
roof,  and  was  not  unmindful  of  her  future  hap¬ 
piness  when  he  resigned  her  to  his  old  friend. 
Thus,  when  he  had  arranged  his  daughter's 
marriage  portion,  and  proudly  placed  it  in  the 
hand  of  his  son-in-law,  he  was  careful  to  reserve 
a  sum  as  a  bridal  present  to  his  Jennie,  and 
when  he  slipped  it  into  her  hand,  he  whispered, 
very  softly,  “  Only  a  little  pin  money,  love. 
It's  not  necessary  to  speak  of  it  at  all  to  yonr 
husband, — nothing  to  do  with  yonr  marriage 
portion,  that  is  all  arranged." 

Jennie  took  the  roll  of  bills,  kissed  her  thanks, 
at  the  same  time  laughing  as  she  said : 

“  This  will  buy  a  great  many  pins,  fether." 

"No  matter,  Jennie.  I  don't  know  much 
about  such  matters,  but  your  mother  says  every 
woman  needs  a  little  pin  money ;  but  perhaps 
your  husband  don't  understand  that  as  he  will 
by-and  by.  So  I  have  provided  yon  with  a  trifle 
to  draw  upon  for  the  first  year." 

Jennie  bad  a  very  elegant  wardrobe  when  she 
became  Mrs.  A*bel  Miles.  In  fine  there  seemed  - 
no  possible  occasion  for  her  to  require  clothing 
of  any  description  for  years  to  come.  But  silks 
will  fade,  and  every  woman  knows  that  a  French 
hat  is  good  for  nothing^  after  the  first  three 
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months'  wear ;  gloves  are  tender,  and  laces  and 
embroidery  wear  thin  and  yellow  aU  too  Boon. 
Bo  there  did  come  a  time,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
fht  years,  when  the  pin  money  was  actually  ex¬ 
pended. 

So  far,  things  had  gone  on  swimmingly.  The 
delighted  husband  had  never  once  heard  the 
word  money  uttered  in  his  house.  Jennie  was 
always  elegantly  dressed,  and  superintended  the 
table,  when  her  lord  was  wont  to  bring  his  gen¬ 
tleman  friends  to  dine,  with  a  grace  quite  cap¬ 
tivating. 

It  was  often  the  boast  of  Abel  Miles,  that  he, 
fortunate  man,  had  found  one  woman  in  the 
world  who*  had  no  need  for  “  pin  money.”  His 
married  gentleman  friends  looked  on  wonder- 
ingly.  They  eyed  most  minutely  each  article 
of  apparel  on  the  modest  wife.  They  saw  every¬ 
thing  in  its  place,  everything  in  perfect  taste, 
and  all  without  “  pin  money.”  Here  was,  in¬ 
deed  a  secret. 

The  wivesof  the  aforesaid  married  gentlemen 
heard  rather  more  on  this  subject  than  was 
agreeable  to  them.  They  occasionally  met  and 
talked  over  the  matter  among  themselves.  Their 
tact,  or  common  sense,  told  them  how  it  was 
with  Mrs.  Abel  Miles ;  it  was  quite  plain  to 
them,  bat  they  failed  to  convince  their  husbands. 
At  length  Mrs  Abel  Miles's  “  pin  money  ”  be¬ 
came  a  by-word  among  the  ladies,  and  often  to 
the  great  chagrin  of  their  dear  lords,  who  did 
not  quite  relish  any  fun  at  their  expense. 

But  to  hasten  on.  When  Jennie  reached  the 
bottom  of  her  father's  parse,  she  very  innocently 
said  to  her  husband  one  day,  blushing  a  little, 
it  is  true,  at  this,  her  first  request  for  money, 
that  if  it  was  quite  convenient,  she  would  like  a 
few  small  bills,  just  a  very  few,  a 'little  “pin 
money.” 

Good  heavens!  Abel  Miles  stood  like  one 
petrified.  Jennie  looked  bewildered,  and  blushed 
deeper,  little  dreaming  of  the  dangerous  ground 
on  which  she  was  treading. 

The  husband  was  confused  beyond  all  power 
of  expression,  and  knew  as  little  what  to  do  in 
the  emergency,  as  though  he  had  never  had  a 
day's  experience  as  “  head  of  a  family.”  Before 
his  affrighted  vision  stalked  a  ghastly  picture  of 
rum;  houses,  banks,  lands,  a}l  being  swiftly 
hurled  into  confusion.  This  survey  brought 
back  his  senses,  and  with  as  firm  a  voice  as  he 
oould  command,  he  answered : 

“What  is  your  need,  Mrs.  Miles  1  I  will 
myself  do  you  the  honor  of  sending  home  your 
demands.” 

Without  wafting  to  hear  what  the  orders 
might  possibly  be,  t^e  poor  crest  Wien  Abel  j 


caught  his  hat  and  rushed  into  the  street  im  the 
greatest  trepidation  of  mind,  leaving  Jenms  to 
make  what  she  oould  out  of  her  husband's 
strange  answer  to  her  very  reasonable  request 

That  same  day  a  bundle  was  left  at  the  door 
for  Mrs.  Abel  Miles.  Jennie  quicldy  anrolkri 
the  package,  and  her  eye  fell  on  a  superb  bio- 
cade  silk. 

“  What  can  my  husband  mean,  by  ordering 
another  of  these  rich  garments  ?  I  have  at  lss* 
a  half  dozen,  that  will  long  be  '  out  of  fashion ' 
before  they  are  soiled.  I  wish. in  my  heart  be 
would  give  me  tea  dollars,  to  furnish  my  wmk- 
box  and  pay  a  small  bill  to  my  laundress.  Men 
never  seem  to  think  we  can  possibly  want  snj 
articles  of  clothing  but  dresses.” 

Jennie  said  nothing  about  her  disappointment, 
and  laid  the  dress  away.  A  fortnight  hence  ha 
wants  urged  her  to  venture  a  second  reqaoL 
“  A  small  amount,  to  buy  a  few  trilling  articles; 
in  fact,  a  little  4  pin  money.'  ” 

Now  Abel  Miles  grew  quite  angry.  He  felt 
as  if  a  Whole  paper  of  pins  were  sticking  into 
his  flesh.  He  smothered  his  wrath  as  well  as  bs 
could,  saying  only  a  few  words,  but  these  few 
sounded  very  strangely  to  Jennie's  ear.  She 
was  a  proud  woman,  and  so  at  once  made  up 
her  mind  never  again  to  repeat  her  request  for 
money.  Then  how  was  she  to  get  it,  pray ! 
Trust  to  a  woman's  tact  for  that.  We  will  see. 

Jennie  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  attention  to  her  uncommon  wants,  life 
woman  rode  through  the  city  more  elegaadj 
attired  than  Mrs.  Abel  Miles.  There  was  as 
end  to  the  superb  dresses,  the  rich  embroidery, 
the  velvet  mantillas,  and  the  French  hats,  that 
came  to  the  bouse  expressly  by  her  husband's 
orders.  This  would  have  done  very  weH,  had 
he  enclosed  in  each  new  garment  a  ten  dofin 
bill  to  pay  the  dress  maker,  to  buy  the  silk  sad 
trimmings  that  are  quite  as  necessary  to  tbs 
completion  of  the  garment  as  the  bare  material 

Jennie  had  too  much  pride  to  ask  her  seam¬ 
stress  to  make  a  bill  for  a  few  days'  work,  and 
by  far  too  much  feeling  to  make  her  i&undnsi 
wait  week  after  week  for  doing  np  her  embroid¬ 
ery.  So,  Mke  a  sensible  woman,  she  resolved  t» 
sew  her  own  dresses  and  iron  her  laces  as  best 
she  could.  The  result  of  the  matter  was,  that 
where  as  formerly,  when  Mr.  Abel  Miles  brought 
home  gentleman  friends  10  dine,  he  was  sure  it 
find  Jennie  in  good  splits,  nicely  attired,  doing 
her  honors  gracefully,  she  bow  often  presented 
a  red  face,  from  bending  over  heated  irons,  or 
seemed  nervous  and  tired,  from,  close  confine¬ 
ment  to  her  needle. 

Abel  grew  quite  fidgety,  ever  what  he  was 
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pleased  to  e&U  his  family  discomforts.  He  de¬ 
sired,  above  all  things,  that  his  model  wife 
should  show  off  well.  She  was  a  part  of  his 
establishment,  and  it  amazed  him  to  come  home 
with  old  cronies  and  find  her  looking  jaded,  or 
half  sick.  Just  in  the  same  way  might  he  have 
fretted  to  have  found  his  silver  table-service  tar¬ 
nished,  or  his  carpets  dusty.  It  was  all  the 
same  kind  of  trouble,— poor,  poor  man ! 

Jennie  soon  found  that  she  must  have  “  pin 
money  ”  from  some  quarter.  She  could  make 
her  own  dresses,  iron  her  own  muslins,  but  she 
conid  not  makepeedles  or  thread,  nor  plain  cot¬ 
ton  cloth,  and  these  she  must  have,  nevertheless. 
So  Jennie  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  did  her 
great  credit,  and  proved  to  be  just  the  thing 
needed  to  bring  about  a  right  understanding 
upon  domestic  matters. 

Now  it  so  happened,  a  most  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance,  truly,  that  Jennie  had  no  children  to 
demand  her  care.  I  say  fortunate,  considering 
the  thousand  and  one  little  wants  of  babyhood, 
that  never  could  have  been  brought  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  a  man  like  Abel  Miles,  and  his  poor 
wife  would  have  been  put  to  her  “  wit’s  end  ”  to 
have  attempted  to  bring  up  a  family  of  children 
without  “pin  money,”  and  a  plenty  of  it,  too. 

Yes,  dear,  little,  unborn  treasures,  most  sin¬ 
cerely  do  I  congratulate  yon  on  your  non-ap¬ 
pearance  into  this  state  of  being.  No  doubt  you 
would  have  been  amply  supplied  with  Kossuth 
hats,  with  beautiful  waving  plumes,  fine  cloth 
ooats  with  silver  lacings,  and  the  nursery  would 
have  been  well  filled  with  huge  rocking-horses, 
and  great  lumbering  playthings;  hut  “ten  to 
one”  yon  never*  wonld  have  seen  “Mother 
Goose,”  or  a  penny  whistle,  or  a  gingham  pina¬ 
fore.  What  greater  misfortune,  then,  could 
have  happened  to  yon,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  than  to  have  been  born  ? 

Jennie  now  had  a  plan,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
but  she  drew  up  no  articles  on  paper,  nor  boast¬ 
ed  that  she  would  abide  by  them.  She  went  to 
work  very  quietly,  and  with  a  woman’s  good 
sense  in  meeting  an  uncommon  emergency. 

We  may  as  well  here  say  that  Jennie  had  a 
musical  turn.  Indeed,  she  had  an  exquisite 
taste  for  music,  with  a  fine  voice  for  singing, — 
eu  accomplishment  that  gave  her  husband  great 
pride  and  delight.  She  now  resolved  to  make 
use  of  this  gift  to  supply  her  needs. 

<  Jennie  kept  her  plan  in  her  mind  some  time, 
with  her  eyes  wide  open  to  avail  herself  of  some 
rare  opportunity.  Her  Intimate  friend  was 
taken  into  the  secret,  the  better  to  aid  her  in  the 
practical  application  of  her  project.  The  matter 
was  managed  with  the  most  profound  secrecy. 


A  rich  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  Jennie’s 
friend,  wished  to  employ  a  private  instructress 
in  mnsic  for  his  two  daughters.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  not  been  long  a  resident  in  the  city,  he 
readily  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Jen- 
'nie’s  confidant,  who  interested  herself  in  procur¬ 
ing  for  him  one  qualified  for  the  office.  Jennie’ 
was  the  person  recommended  and  employed. 
Ther§  was  no  possible  means  of  her  incognito 
being  discovered,  as  the  gentleman  went  very 
little  into  society,  his  wife  being  an  invalid,  and 
he  a  man  fond  of  home  and  quiet  life. 

Now  see  Mrs.  Abel  Miles,  attired  in  a  dress 
of  plain  material,  wearing  a  close  straw  hat, 
with  a  green  sunshade,  carrying  in  her  hand  a 
roll  of  music,  starting  off  on  her  new  duties.  It 
took  but  an  hour  of  each  day,  and  as  her  time 
was  quite  at  her  disposal,  Jennie  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  fine,  she  came  to  enjoy  it  vastly. 
Her  pupils  were  pleasant  young  girls,  and  the 
employment  quite  to  her  taste. 

Jennie  rejoiced  much  over  her  success.  Talk 
and  argue  the  matter  of  money  expenditures  she 
never  could,  or  would  do,  but  she  hoped  to  con¬ 
vince  her  husband,  in  a  more  practical  way,  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  whim. 

One  day,  as  Jennie  was  hastening  home  from 
her  music  lessons,  sfie  was  greatly  fluttered  by 
seeing  a  carriage  standing  at  her  door,  and  her 
husband  helping  out  two  elegantly  attired  ladies. 
What  was  she  to  do  now?  She  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  bat  quite  near  to 
them ;  but  her  thick  veil  and  plain  dress  did  not 
betray  her  to  her  hnsband. 

Here  was,  indeed,  a  dilemma.  Jennie  could 
not  enter  the  house  except  at  the  front  entrance, 
without  setting  the  whole  array  of  Irish  servants 
staring  with  cariosity  at  the  strange  appearance' 
of  their  mistress.  She  did  not  wish  to  com¬ 
promise  the  dignity  of  her  husband’s  house,  by 
thus  appearing  in  their  midst  What  could  she 
do  1  There  she  stood,  in  a  plain  gingham  morn¬ 
ing  dress,  a  black-silk,  unadorned  mantilla,  with 
a  roll  of  music  in  her  hand. 

“Very  well,”  thought  Jennie,  “the  crisis 
must  come  sometime,  let  it  come  now.  I  would* 
have  6aved  my  husband  this  mortification  before 
his  friends,  could  I  do  so,  bat  as  it  is,  I  will  go 
through  it  as  gracefully  as  possible.” 

So  Mrs.  Miles  stepped  across  the  street,  and 
met  her  husband,  face  to  face,  just  as  he  was 
handing  his  ladies  np  the  front  steps. 

Imagine,  if  it  is  possible  for  yon  to  do  so,  the 
horror,  depicted  on  the  face  of  the  fastidious, 
fussy  man.  The  ladies  were  both  strangers  to 
Jennie,  old  friends  of  her  husband,  and  when 
Mrs.  Miles*  observed  (hi*,  she  regretted  more 
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than  ever  the  unforeseen  circumstance  that  had 
thrown  Abel  into  such  dismay. 

Poor  man, — what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  coaid 
not  disown  his  wife  at  his  own  door,  especially 
as  she  soon  would  be  obliged  to  re-appear  in  the 
parlor  to  receive  her  guests.  All  he  could  do 
was  to  utter  a  hasty  exclamation,  and  introduce 
his  wife  to  his  friends^ 

Jennie  received  the  ladies  with  her  usual  grace 
and  sweetness  of  manner.  They  would  not 
allow  her  to  withdraw  to  arrange  her  toilet,  as 
their  visit  must  necessarily  be  a  hasty  call.  So 
Mrs.  Miles  sat  down  amid  her  elegant  furniture, 
still  holding  the  vexed  music  roll  in  her  hand, 
and  did  her  best  to  entertain  her  visitors. 

The  ladies  were  charmed  with  Jennie’s  affa¬ 
bility,  and  were  too  highly  bred  to  show  surprise 
at  the  negligee  of  her  toilet.  In  fact,  it  was 
quite  out  of  their  mind  by  the  time  the  call  was 
ended ;  but  the  fussy  man  was  quite  beside  him¬ 
self  with  vexation,  and  he  exaggerated  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  the  act  quite  out  of  all  sense  of  rea¬ 
son.  These  matters  of  dress  are  quite  small 
sources  of  regret  to  women,  oftentimes,  when 
they  seem  to  men  like  serious  evils. 

The  visitors  away,  Jennie  found  her  husband 
not  in  his  usual  polite  mood,  who,  unable  longer 
to  conceal  his  vexation,  half  pettishly  requested 
an  explanation. 

Jennie,  in  a  very  quiet  manner,  revealed  her 
secret,  and  related  the  whole  matter  of  her  “  pin 
money  ”  embarrassments ;  her  pride,  that  would 
not  allow  her  to  employ  a  seamstress  or  laun¬ 
dress,  without  the  means  of  honestly  remunerat¬ 
ing  them  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  their 
task;  her  own  feelings  in  regard  to  urging  a 
repeated  reasonable  request,  and  the  expedient 
to  which  she  had  actually  been  driven,  for  want 
of  a  little  forethought  on  his  part. 

Jennie  told  her  story  remarkably  well.  In 
fact,  she  was  well  prepared  for  it,  having  conned 
it  over  in  her  mind  some  fifty  times,  in  view  of 
the  day  of  explanation. 

We  forbear  to  dwell  long  on  the  mortification 
of  Abel  Miles.  “  Mrs.  Miles,  the  wife  of  Abel 
Miles,  doing  her  own  ironing,  sewing  her  dresses, 
and  actually  turning  music  teacher,  working  for 
wages,  in  the  house  of  a  man  living  on  an  income 
less  than  his  own.*'  To  be  humbled,  too,  before 
his  old  friends,  the  very  two  women,  above  all 
others,  that  heulesired  to  impress  with  the  unusual 
elegance  of  his  home  and  wife,  the  beautiful,  ac¬ 
complished  wife  he  had  boasted  so  much  of  to 
them.  What  a  downfall  to  his  pride.  Again 
we  repeat,  poor,  poor  man  1 

Jennie  was  forced  to  commiserate  her  husband 
on  the  ridiculous  ending  of  her  little  play.  She 


surely  would  have  avoided  thus  meeting  his 
friends  for  the  first  time,  could  she  have  foreseen 
the  circumstance,  and  she  honestly  told  him  so ; 
but  this  did  not  mend  the  matter  much. 

Abel  could  say  very  little  to  defend  himself. 
He  saw  things  in  a  new  light.  He  was  pretty 
thoroughly  convinced  now  of  the  need  of  a 
woman’s  private  purse,  and  that  very  day  h« 
put  one  into  the  hand  of  his  wife,  with  many 
injunctions  to  remind  him  when  it  should  again 
be  empty,  should  he  be  remiss  in  his  duty. 

Mrs.  Miles  has  had  no  reason  to  hint  at  u  pin  \ 
money  ”  since  the  fatal  day  when  the  pride  of 
her  liege  lord  received  its  great  humiliating 
shock. 

Strange  to  say,  but  so  it  was,  that  from  this 
day,  Abel  Miles’s  respect  for  Ms  wife  rose  a 
hundred  per  cent.  He  knew  very  will,  from  Me 
first,  that  Jennie  was  the  prettiest,  most  charm¬ 
ing  woman  in  the  world,  but  he  had  not  looked 
for  so  much  energy  of  character,  so  much  inborn 
pride  and  delicacy  of  nature,  so  much  endurance 
of  a  real  evil.  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  and  strange 
revelation  of  woman’s  character,  and  it  was  as 
beautiful  as  it  was  wonderful  to  him. 

"  Yes,  yes,”  muttered  Abel,  over  his  counting- 
room  books,  “jes,  Alexandre  Dumas  said  one 
wise  thing,  if  no  more.  I  am  just  of  his  opinion, 

1  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,*  par¬ 
ticularly  women.” 

BALZ  IC’S  DEBTS. 

No  one  paid  his  debts  better  than  Balzac  when 
he  had  the  money ;  but  no  one  had  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  debts.  'A  friend  met  him  at  Ville  d' Ar¬ 
ray,  and  wanted  him  to  dine  at  the  Restaurant 
de  la  Grille. 

“  I  am  not  on  terms  with  the  establishment,” 
said  Balzac. 

“  Why 'so  V9 

“  Because  I  owe  eight  hundred  francs  there 
for  cutlets.” 

In  his  moments  of  depression  he  spoke  of  en¬ 
gaging  in  commercial  pursuits. 

“This  miserable  century  being  inclined  to 
grocery,”  cried  he,  “  why  should  not  I  be  a 
grocer?  Mirabeau  sold  cloth.  I’ll  have  a  fine 
shop  on  the  Boulevards,  and  on  the  sign,  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  Balzac  A  Co.,  Groceries  wholesale 
and  retail.  In  the  shop,  Madame  Sand  shall 
serve  behind  the  counter  with  a  white  rose  in 
her  hair.  At  the  door,  Theophile  Gautier  shall 
grind  coffee,  dressed  as  a  shop  boy.  Gerard  da 
Nerval  will  weigh  out  the  moist  sugar ;  and  I, 
Balzac,  with  apron  and  cap,  will  supervise  all  as 
master  of  the  establishment.” 

This  fine  plan,  however,  fell  like  a  castle  built 
of  cards.  Balzac  could  not  persuade  his  friends. 

“  To  be  shop-boy,”  added  he,  the  hair  should 
be  cut  a  la  Titus ;  and  that  rascal  Theophile 
Gautier  is  silly  enough  to  be  proud  of  his  curls.” 
— Home  Journal . 
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High  on  a  tranquil  billow’s  breast, 

I  aaw a  gallant  vom»1  ride; 

The  gale  had  soothed  the  sea  to  rest, 

And  wooed  it  as  a  gentle  bride. 

The  sails  were  filled,  the  snowy  sheet 
Was  nulling  in  the  softened  breess; 

And  like  a  winged  bird,  so  fleet, 

It  skimmed  along  the  untroubled  seas. 

’Teres  like  a  living,  breathing  thing, 

Am  fall  of  life,  and  joy,  and  light, 

Am  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts  and  fkndes  bright. 

I  thought  me — would  that  gentle  gals 
Thus  bear  it  ever  o’er  the  wave? 

Would  no  rude  whirlwind  read  the  sail, 

Ho  angry  billow  be  Its  grave? 

It  kept  its  course  in  glorious  pride, 

And  met  the  laughing  foam  that  threw, 

In  sparkles  round  the  vessel’s  side, 

Its  curling  crests  of  summer  blue. 

What  filled  its  sheets  with  balmy  breess? 
What  sped  it  o’er,  so  winged  and  fleet? 

What  made  the  deep  and  roaring  seas 
Its  snowy  sail  with  sunbeams  greet? 

*Twas  Hope,  reclining  on  the  shore, 

That  stretched  her  hand  across  the  deep; 

And  stilled  the  ocean’s  angry  roar, 

And  lolled  the  god  of  storms  to  sleep. 

One  hand  the  anchor  grasped,  and  o’er 
The  main  the  other  one  was  spread; 

The  breese  that  kissed  Hope’s  temples  boro 
That  vessel,  and  her  Image  led. 

No  wonder,  then,  It  teemed  a  thing 
So  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  light; 

As  maiden  beauty,  in  its  spring 

Of  summer  thoughts,  and  Andes  bright! 


GIOTTO,  THE  CHILD  OF  THE  CAMPAGNA. 


BT  GBOBGB.  D.  BARTOB. 


Ob  a  bright  lovely  evening  old  Bendone  sat 
fll  the  door  of  his  little  hovel  in  Italy,  on  the 
Oampagna,'  near  Home,  and  looking  over  the 
wide  landscape,  saw  how  the  light  faded  into 
the  sky,  and  fell  in  soft,  billowy  shades,  or 
slanted  in  golden  sheafs  upon  the  undulating 
sarihce  of  the  plain  before  him ;  he  watched  how 
the  fire- flies  began  to  sparkle  and  shoot  np  by 
the  mounds  of  ruined  tombs  or  fallen  columns, 
where  the  dark  grass  and  long  bending  reeds 
gave  them  a  home,  or  coanted  thedasky  forms 
of  the  buffaloes  that  grazed  in  distant  groups  or 
lay  with  wide  branching  horns  upon  the  arid 
turf.  Bat  the  beauty  of*  the  dewy  night,  nor  the 
•oft  glitter  of  the  stars,  nor  the  play  of  the  fire -flies, 
brought  no  answering  mildness  to  his  brow,  nor 


hid  from  his  aching  heart  that  old  ago  and  pinch¬ 
ing  care  yet  held  him  as  their  own.  Within, 
the  wheel  of  iris  peasant  wife  had  ceased  to  whirr, 
and  the  smothered  glow  of  the  charcoal-brazier 
told  that  their  frugal  meal  was  being  eooked,  and 
then — another  day  begin ! 

-  “  Must  it  ever  be  V '  said  the  old  man  mourn¬ 
fully,  to  himself.  “  Must  it  ever  be  the  same— 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  mom  again? 
Why  did  not  the  good  God  make  me  like  my 
fellow  serfs,  to  delve  from  day  to  day,  and  sleep 
like  wearied  brutes  when  toil  is  done  ?  Why 
have  I  burned  and  straggled  to  be  free,  to  break 
these  servile  chains  of  want  and  care!  Why 
have  I  hoped  to  reach  some  better  goal,  soma 
nobler  fate  than  this  ?  0 1  Mater  Sanctissima, 
was  it  pride  that  my  little  one  should  learn  to 
read,  or  my  poor  Panla  should  be  boastful  of  her 
darling  ?  Jesus,  have  pity !  But  we  peasants 
have  sometimes  hearts !” 

The  tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  man,  and 
roaea  siowiy  down  his  cheeks. 

Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  soul  far  above 
his  lowly  lot,  and  the  simple  pleasures  which 
filled  with  happy  zest  the  lives  of  l\is  neighbor- 
peasants,  only  with  him  palled  on  senses  too 
acute  not  to  discover  their  coarseness,  and  too 
sensitive  and  ideal  not  to  long  for  joys  far  beyond 
his  reach.  They  had  one  child,  the  little  Giotto, 
and  in  him  their  hearts  were  bound  wholly  up 
as  in  a  sheaf  of  sunshine.  Before,  for  years  their 
home  had  been  cheerless  enough,  but  now  in 
their  old  age,  the  little  one  had  come  to  brighten 
their  declining  years,  and  be  at  once  the  solace 
and  care  of  their  autumn  days.  He  was  a  gay, 
frolicksome  boy,  the  light  of  that  lowly  hut  on 
those  dreary  plains. 

Thus  passed  months  and  years,  and  Giotto 
grew  to  his  tenth  summer,  a  boy  of  exquisite 
beauty  in  face  and  form,  strong  and  athletic, 
though  slender  as  a  reed.  Heaven  seems  to 
plant  in  ns  a  wondeiful  instinct,  and  all  great 
natures  are  bom  and  nursed  in  solitude.  Thus 
Giotto  nursed  in  the  haunts  of  solitude  the  germs 
of  wonderful  beauty,  that  in  future  years  stamped 
his  name  upon  the  world,  and  thus  be  grew  into 
a  nobler  lore,  than  old  Bendone  ever  dreamed 
or  felt. 

One  night  the  rain  fell  bitterly,  and  the  wind, 
sweeping  unobstructed  over  the  level  readies  of 
country,  beat  mercilessly  on  the  isolated  cabin  of 
Bendone.  The  door  was  shut,  both  against  tha 
driving  storm,  and  the  cold  of  the  inclement 
season,  and  only  the  light  from  the  brazier  gave 
a  gleam,  that  faintly  dispelled  the  gloom  of  the 
apartment.  Giotto's  head  rested*  upon  his  fath¬ 
er's  knee ;  eld  Paula  had  laid  aside  her  spin- 
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ning,  and  sat  with  folded  hands,  as  if  tender  and 
prayerful  thoughts  were  in  her  breast,  and  Bon- 
done’s  hand  played  with  the  curls  of  his  darling’s 
head. 

“  Thou  art  getting  old,  Giotto,”  he  said  gen¬ 
tly,  and  as  if  his  very  tones  kissed  and  caressed 
his  child’s  unconscious  beauty. 

“  Old !  father  1”  cried  the  child  joyously,  lift¬ 
ing  up  his  little  figure  to  its  fullest  height. 

”  Very — very  old,”  answered  the  poor  peasant, 
smiling  in  spite  of  himself.  “  So  old,  darling, 
that  poverty  begins  to  knock  at  thy  door,  and 
come — work !  work !’  ” 

The  child  raised  his  largo  brown  eyes,  and  did 
not  seem  quite  to  understand  whether  his*  father 
was  about  to  tell  him  a  fairy  story,  or  give  him 
one  of  those  grave  lectures  he  had  now  begun 
to  administer,  but  seeing  he  did  not  proceed,  he 
drew  from  under  the  old  man’s  blouse  the  dag¬ 
ger,  commonly  worn  by  the  peasantry  of  that 
region,  and  commenced  scratching  on  the  wall 
the  outlines  of  one  of  the  ruined  mounds  that 
dotted  the  vast  campagna,  then  finishing  the  sum¬ 
mit  with  long  straggling  tufts  of  grass,  he  drew 
at  its  foot  a  group  of  the  long  haired  buffaloes, 
that  graze  half  wild  upon  the  plains,  and  then  in 
quick,  bold  strokes  finished  it  in  a  border  of 
graceful  tendrils  and  curling  fantastic  vines. 
Bendone  watched  him  closely : 

“  Thou  lovest  it  ?”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  answered  the  child.  “  I  love  it  and 
they  love  it ;  for  the  cattle  look  at  me  with  lov¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  the  brook  sings  to  me,  and  the 
flowers  bend  to  me,  when  I  make  them  over 
again  in  the  sand and  the  child  laughed  joy¬ 
ously  to  himself. 

”  This  is  all  very  fine,”  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head,  “bnt  it  is  full  time  thon  wert 
rid  of  these  idle  fancies,  and  coulda£  do  some¬ 
thing  for  thyself.” 

"  But  the  child  is  so  very  young !”  pleaded 
Paula,  tenderly,  and  she  busied  herself  about  the 
room  that  no  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject. 
Bnt  Giotto  was  now  ten  years  old,  and  so  when 
the  spring  came  round,  it  was  determined  he 
Should  tend  the  flocks  of  a  neighboring  petty 
landholder,  and  then  with  the  early  season  the 
boy  led  his  woolly  charge  out  over  the  undulating 
fields,  a  lonely,  solitary  life,  little  calculated  to 
dispel  the  wandering  fancies,  of  which  Bendone 
had  disapproved  in  Iris  heart,  but  cherishing  his 
poetic  sonl,  and  delicate  though  healthy  tem¬ 
perament  with  every  breeze  that  swept  the  cam¬ 
pagna,  and  every  bird  that  warbled  above  his 
head. 

Neither  Was  be  always  alone  :  little  Berdetta, 
the  landholder’s  only  child,  found  something 


wonderfully  attracting  in  the  gentle  and  manly 
lad ;  she  with  her  little  basket  on  her  arm,  he 
with  his  shepherd’s  staff,  they  wandered  whither 
the  sheep  strayed,  attracted  by  greener  pastur¬ 
age,  or  where  their  own  fragrant  fancies  might 
lead  them.  Sometimes  Berdetta  strung  those 
pearly  shells,  of  which  the  Italian  peasantry  are 
so  fond,  singing  with  a  full  sweet  voice,  clear  as 
the  lark's,  and  ending  with  a  gushing  cadence, 
like  the  rush  of  a  mimic  waterfall,  and  then 
Giotto  would  listen  with  eyes  lit  with  wonder 
and  exnltation. 

Bnt  sometimes,  during  their  midday  siesta, 
when  the  cicada  sang  shrill  and  dry  from  the 
burning  rocks,  and  the  long  buried  mounds  gave 
them  a  grateful  shade,  Giotto  would  rest  his 
head,  shaded  with  magnificent  carls,  on  the 
knees  of  the  little  Berdetta,  and  they  would  be, 
half  dreaming,  half  gazing  into  each  other’s  eyes, 
wondering  at  the  bright  reflections  that  answered 
back  from  their  own,  and  drinking  in  those  deep 
and  subtle  passions,  of  which  their  childlike 
souls  were  as  yet  unconscious,  though,  day  by 
day,  the  magnetic  influence  grew  and  deepened. 
They  were  rarely  now  apart.  People  noticed 
them  wandering  over  the  moors,  and  travellers 
loaded  them  with  coins,  or  6ang  the  praises  of 
the  little  gipsies — he  for  his  beanty,  she  for  her 
song! 

But  this  could  not  last  forever;  Berdetta’s 
father  was  wealthy,  and  his  only  child  must  be 
placed  in  a  convent  at  the  customary  age,  and 
the  walls  of  San  Pietro  soon  closed  over  the 
weeping  Berdetta,  and  Giotto  roamed  alone. 

Then  came  the  time  when  nature  and  a  burn¬ 
ing  love  wrought  in  the  soul  of  the  young  boy : 
his  frolicksome  games  had  left  him,  and  old  Ben- 
done  and  the  lonely  Paula  wondered  and  grieved 
at  the  change  in  the  tall,  slender  boy,  who  no 
longer  sang  at  the  cabin  door  in  the  long  summer 
evenings,  or  joined  in  the  winter  games  around 
the  hearth.  Occasionally  he  saw  Berdetta,  but 
at  long  intervals,  and  again  his  passionate  think 
for  sketching  the  objects  of  his  daily-  life  burned 
in  his  sonl,  and  at  night  he  was  restless  on  hie 
couch.  He  had  carved  with  mnch  care  dnring- 
the  previous  winter  a  rosary,  which  he  had  sent, 
to  Berdetta  at  her  convent,  and  she  in  return  bad 
sent  him  a  roll  of  roughly  executed  drawings 
and  frieze  work,  which  he  had  copied  with  all 
the  love  for  the  giver  and  the  gift. 

When  spring  came  he  again  resorted  to  hit 
old  sketching  ground  by  the  brookside :  then 
on  the  broad  white  stones,  which  blocked  up  the 
bed  of  the  enrrent,  he  found  ample  tablet*  for  hi* 
work,  and  with  a  charred  stick  wrought  all  day, 
and  erased  his  work  with  water  from  the  brook. 
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fired  hie  imagination. 

He  was  thus  busily  engaged  towards  the  dose 
of  a  long  sultry  afternoon  in  midsummer,  the 
slant  rays  of  the  sun  were  stretching  across  the 
■fields,  and  he  was  about  to  throw  up  his  work 
-and  gather  his  flock  for  the  night,  when  a  stran- 
igvr approached  him  unobserved.  Struck  by  the 
> beauty  and  grace  of  his  attitude,  and  impelled 
by  a  curiosity  to  discover  the  cause  of  60  singu¬ 
lar  an  attraction,  the  traveller  drew  near,  and 
nearer,  till  bending  over  the  boy,  he  stood  rooted 
.With  surprise  at  so  unexpected  a  sight. 

/The  work  proceeded  rapidly  from  the  boy's 
fingers,  fbr  sunset  was  at  hand,  and  old  Bendone 
#ould  be  ayraitiog  him  by  the  ruined  croBS  of 
Loretto,  and  the  finishing  strokes  fell  like  magic 
on  the  rough  tablet. 

44  Who  art  thou  ?”  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
when  surprise  allowed  him  to  speak. 

The  boy  started  :  44  I  am  Giotto,"  he  said. 

44  And  where  doet  thou  live,  and  who  is  thy 
father,  and  wilt  thou  come  with  me  1"  asked  the 
traveller,  at  one  breath. 

14  The  son  of  old  Bendone,"  answered  the 
child,  modestly;  44 but  I  know  not,  seignor, 
whether  I  come  with  thee  or  no  I" 

The  stranger  gazed  upon  the  sketch  before 
'him  :  it  was  a  simple  group  of  cattle,  but  drawn 
with  such  a*  masterly  hand,  that  he  was  again 
wrapped  in  silent  admiration;  without  saying 
another  word,  he  grasped  the  boy's  hand  and 
cried  : 

44  Come !  take  me  home  with  thee ;  I  must 
See  thy  father  1"  Then  In  that  deep  sad  voice, 
in  which  any  artist  in  Italy  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  tones  of  Cimabue,  the  painter,  he  said, 
44  Host  thou  love  it,  child  V* 

“  Indeed,  indeed,"  said  the  boy,  “  do  I  not, 
•eignor  ?” 

41  Wilt  thou  then  go  with  me,  live  with  me, 
where  thou  canst  see  paintings  and  statues,  and 
learn  to  be  a  painter  1" 

44  It  will  be  as  my  father  says,  good  seignor." 

44  A  true  child,  a  good  child,"  murmured  the 
stranger,  tenderly.  44  Italy  shall  yet  thank1  me 
ft>r  this." 

The  next  day  there  was  hurry  and  weeping  at 
i the  peasant’s  cottage.  Old  Bendone  stood  with 
a  mournful,  half-exultant  pride,  that  would  not 
•how  his  grief;  poor  Paula  wept  aloud,  and 
Giotto  stood  half  weeping  with  his  deep  home- 
fore,  but  in  his  soul  were  the  fint  stirrings  of 
those  wings  of  genius,  that  bore  his  name  in 
after  years  around  the  world. 

Giotto  went  to  Florence,  thence  to  Borne. 
There  art  opened  to  him  her  treasures,  and 


there  the  beautiful  soul  of  thoAephewfcboy  was 
filled  with  a  new  life,  a  burning,  ardent  power, 
whose  means  of  accomplishment  lay  before  him, 
and  the  nutriment  of  his  splendid  genius  was 
supplied  by  the  masterly  hand  and  loving  soul 
of  Cimabue,  who  regarded  him  as  the  child  of 
his  adoption,  and  yearned  towards  him  daily, 
more  and  more,  won  not  only  by  the  tender 
affection  and  respect  of  his  young  pupil,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  studies,  but  also  by  that 
delicate  and  beautiful  spirit  of  harmless  mischief 
and  youth,  which  characterized  the  earliest  yeem 
of  Giotto,  and  incidents  of  which  the  painters  of 
the  day  were  fond  of  relating. 

With  one  of  these  let  us  finish  our  sketch. 

After  Giotto  had  been  in  Florence  a  year  or 
more,  old  Bendone,  impelled  by  the  wish  to  see 
his  child,  and  urged  on,  moreover,  by  Paula,  had 
travelled  thither,  and,  after  accomplishing,  the 
journey  on  foot,  arrived  at  the  city  early  on  the 
Sabbath  morning;  this  was  the  holiday,  and 
the  city  was  already  crowded  with  idlers ;  but  the 
old  man  heeded  them  not,  and  pressed  anxious¬ 
ly  on  to  the  house  of  Cimabue.  Giotto  was 
delighted, — his  joy  knew  no  bounds, — he  took 
his  father  to  his  master’s  studio,  lfho  received 
the  old  man  with  equal  pleasure.  After  a  few 
hours  had  passed,  Cimabue,  thinking  to  please 
the  delighted  Bendone,  began  to  paint  his  really 
majestic  head,  in  the  character  of  a  patriarch. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  old  Bendone  kept  clasp¬ 
ed  the  hand  of  Giotto,  laughing  at  bis  sprightly 
sallies,  and  caressing  him  with  delight.  The 
good-natured  Cimabue,  sharing  their  joy,  often 
left  them  alone  for  a  few  moments.  At  one  of 
these  absences,  Giotto,  springing  up,  seized  his 
master’s  palette,  and  painted  dexterously  a  fly 
on  the  ample  forehead  of  the  painting ;  Cima¬ 
bue  coming  in,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dis¬ 
pleasure,  attempting  to  brush  away  the  annoying 
insect,  which  pertinaciously  remained.  The 
laughter  of  Giotto  and  his  felher  soon  discovered 
the  trick; — his  master  embraced  him  raptur¬ 
ously,  and  Florence  soon  knew  the  story. 

And  this  is  the  tale  of  Giotto; — but  I  had 
forgotten  to  say  that  old  Bendone  had  brought 
for  him  a  little  basket,  in  which  lay  not  only 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  from  the  doting  Paula, 
but  also  an  ebony  cross,  to  which  was  attached 
a  chain  of  soft  brown  hair.  Whon\  did  it  come 
from  ? 


Pleasure  is  comparative,  and  enjoyment  is  rel¬ 
ative  ;  the  Spanish  peasant  basking  in  the  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  and  rolling  in  the  dust  of  his  parched- 
up  plains,  is  as  happy  ns  the  French  shepherd  en¬ 
joying  the  balmy  air,  and  the  luxuriant  vegeta¬ 
tion  #f  Languedoc  or  Proveno* 
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Joseph  Warner  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  living  in  princely  style,  surrounded 
by  a  retinae  of  servants  and  a  large  coterie  of 
friends  and  fashionable  acquaintances,  many  of 
whom  had  been  his  intimates  for  a  series  of 
years.  He  was  originally  in  a  very  small  way 
himself,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  succumb 
to  a  thousand  humilities  and  inconveniences 
years  before,  that  were  not  only  excessively  an¬ 
noying  to  his  naturally  proud  spirit,  but  irksome, 
and  hard  to  cope  with. 

Twenty  years  previously,  he  was  a  porter  in 
the  store  of  a  crusty  old  millionaire,  who,  though 
he  had  little  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  humble 
generally,  was,  nevertheless,  upon  certain  occa¬ 
sions,  kind  and  liberal  to  those  he  chanced  to 
fancy.  Upon  a  very  hot  day  in  mid-summer, 
this  wealthy  employer  of  Warner's,  at  that  time, 
saw  Joe  (as  he  was  then  called)  sweating  and 
toiling  up  to  his  storc-doof  with  a  truck-load  of 
merchandise  he  had  procured  from  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  vessel  of  old  G - 's.  The  employer  watch¬ 

ed  bis  porter  as  he  came  along  toward  the  side¬ 
walk,  puffing  and  struggling  with  his  burden, 
and  when  he  arrived  before  the  door  and  remov¬ 
ed  his  slouched  hat,  to  pass  his  weather-browned 
arm  across  his  heated  forehead,  the  millionaire 
said,  pleasantly,  “  Well,  Joe,  this'll  pass  for  a 
hot  day." 

"  Very  warm,  sir,  very,"  replied  Joe,  looking 
about  him  to  see  if  some  other  person  were  not 
addressed,  instead  of  himself ;  for  old  G.  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  being  thus  familiar  with  his, 
dependents. 

As  Joe  Warner  tugged  and  labored  to  remove 
the  goods  safely  from  his  dray,  his  employer 
watched  his  movements,  and  finally  said . 

“  Joe,  what  the  deuce  do  yon  work  so  hard 
for?'' 

“  For  my  bread,  sir ;  and  to  keep  the  little 
ones  together." 

"  How  many  have  you  ?" 

"  Four,  sir.  The  eldest  is  ten  years  old  now, 
and  has  got  to  be  a  good  deal  of  help  to  her 
mother." 

"  Well,  you  can  do  better  than  this,  Joe,  if 
you've  a  mind ;  and  become  a  merchant  your¬ 
self." 

Joe  supposed  his  employer  to  be  jesting,  but 
he  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,  if  I  had  the  means  to 
do  differently,  I  wouldn't  sweat  over  this  dray, 

I  assure  you.  But  the  babies  must  be  cared  for, 
you  know,  and  I  am  content.  There  are  plenty 


of  men,  sir,  a  good  deal  worse  off  the «  Joe 

Warner  is,  to-day." 

"  True, — but  you  can  do  better." 

“  As  how,  sir,  if  yon  please  ?"  queried  Joe. 

“  Do  a  little  more  head  work,  and  less  of  this 
hard  toil  will  be  needed,  Joe.  Buy  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  for  instance,  and  make  a  few  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  the  operation,  to  begin 
with.  Then  go  carefully,  shave  and  save  as 
respectably  as  may  be  necessary,  according  to 
the  times,  the  demand,  and  the  supply,  and 
you'll  get  rich." 

“  Excellent  advice,  this,  sir,  and  for  which  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  yon.  Bat,  perhaps,  you 
will  lay  me  under  further  obligations  to  your 
kindness,  by  informing  me  where  I'm  to  get  the 
means  to  purchase  this  cargo,  and,  consequently, 
to  realize  all  these  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  the  case  might  be." 

"  Easiest  thing  in  the  world,  Joe." 

"Is  it,  sir  ?" 

"  You  don't  want  any  money." 

“No!”  exclaimed  Joe,  astonished.  "Why, 

I  always  thought  these  things  cost  money,  sir." 

"  True, — but  still  yon  wont  want  any  ready 
money,  if  yon  follow  my  advice." 

"  Then  I'll  do  sex,  surely,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  To-morrow,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
there  is  to  be  sold  at  Packet  Pier,  a  cargo  of 
sugar,  on  hoard  the  brig  *  Percival.'  Go  down 
and  buy  it." 

"What,  the  brig,  sir?" 

"No,  no  !  The  sugar." 

"  How  much,  sir  ?'* 

"  The  cargo,  Joe, — the  whole  of  it.  I'll  take 
it  off  your  hands,  at  cost,  if  you  don't  want  it, 
afterwards." 

"  But — the  pay,  sir.  How  shall  I  pay  for  it?" 

"  It  is  to  be  sold,  on  approved  credit,  at  sixty 
days.  If  they  ask  who  is  your  endorser,  say  it's 
me,  Joe." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Joe,  feebly,  and  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  wbat  the  old  gentleman 
was  driving  at 

Joe  Warner  went  home  that  night,  perplexej. 
Bat  before  eleven  o'clock  next  day,  though  he 
did  not  see  his  employer  in  the  meantime,  be 
made  np  his  mind  how  he  should  act  And  at 
the  hoar  of  sale,  he  went  to  the  dock,  in  his  old 
blouse  and  slouched  hat,  direct  from  his  labor. 

There  was  a  splendid  company  present  at  the 
sugar  sale,  for  there  was  bnt  little  in  market, 
and  a  decidedly  speculative  feeling  was  current 
in  sugars  at  this  time.  Joe  loitered  along,— did 
not  see  Mr.  G.  there,  bnt  recognized  a  great 
many  other  gentlemen,  who  did  not  then  care  ' 
to  know  him,  particularly. 
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“  Gentlemen/’  said  the  fashionable  auctioneer,  I  A  shout  rang  up  from  the  multitude  at  this 


rising,  at  length,  n  we  have  a  very  fine  cargo  of 
sugars  to  offer  you  here  to-day,  on  board  the 
Percival,  and  I  am  happy  to  meet  so  goodly  a 
company  this  morning.  We  shall  sell  for  cash, 
for  all  sums  under  five  hundred  dollars,  and  at 
sixty  days  for  all  purchases  made  exceeding  that 
sum — with  endorsed  notes,  as  usual,  to  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  auctioneer.  And  now,  gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention,  we’ll 
commence  the  sale,  with  the  understanding  that 
we  sell  five  boxes,  or  more,  as  the  buyer  may 
eloct  when  the  lot  is  knocked  off.  And,  to  be-  | 
gin  with,  what  shall  I  have,  gentlemen,  for  the 
first  lot — five  boxes,  or  more.  Speak  it,  gentle¬ 
men — how  much 

“  Four  cents,”  said  somebody. 

“  Four  cents,  I’m  offered,  gentlemen !  Four 
cents — four — four — four  and  a  quarter,  and  a 
half — thank  you,  sir — now  five  ?  Four  and  a 
half — three  quarters,  three  quarters,  three  quar¬ 
ters — say  five  ?  Five  I  have.  Five,  five,  five, 
five  cents  a  pound,”  and  here  it  seemed  to  stick 
fast.  The  bid  was  Joe  Warner’s,  and  everybody 
knew  it.  The  knowing  ones  said,  “  Knock  it 
off,— let  him  have  it.”  He  was  a  poor  looking 
man,  and  evidently  didn’t  want  more  than  five 
boxes.  Let  him  have  it  low,  and  they  would 
thus  get  rid  of  him— and  down  it  went. 

u  Name,  sir  f”  6aid  the  auctioneer,  roughly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  eyeing  his  customer,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  you’re  a  beauty  to  be  here 
buying  sugars,  to  be  sure  1” 

“  Joseph  Warner,  sir.” 

“  O,  I  see,  yes.  Warner, — Joe  Warner.  How 
much  do  you  take,  Joe  ?” 

“I’ll  take  the  whole,  sir.” 

“  Whole  what  ?”  exclaimed  the  auctioneer. 

“  The  whole  cargo,  sir.” 

“  The  whole  cargo  is  not  selling,  sir.” 

“  Your  terms  were  ‘five  boxes,  or  more,’  I 
think,  Mr.  Auctioneer.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  yes!”  shouted  a  dozen  voices,  at 
once. 

“  Very  well,  then,  if  you  claim  it,  sir.” 

“  Of  course  I  claim  it.  I  take  the  lot,  at  five 

“  And  who  is  your  endorser?” 

“James  G.,  of  Market  Street,”  said  Joe, 

, proudly,  making  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
who  gathered  about  him. 

Mr.  G.  was  among  the  lookers  on.  The  auc¬ 
tioneer  said,  “ Is  this  so,  sir?”  The  millionaire 
nodded  assent,  and  the  knight  of  the  hammer 
added: 

“  Mr.  Joseph  Warner,  gentlemen,  takes  the 
f  entire  cargo,  at  five  cents  !” 


announcement,  and  Joe  Warner  soon  found  him¬ 
self  busy. 

“  Do  you  want  this  sugar,  or  any  of  it?”  asked 
Joe  of  his  employer,  a  few  minutes  after  this. 
“Iam  besieged  to  sell,  at  an  advance,  and  have, 
at  the  very  least,  forty  customers,  who  are  press¬ 
ing  me  with  offers,  sir.” 

“  Sell  it,  Joe, — don't  keep  it  over  night.  Yon 
can  do  better  than  I  care  to  do  for  it,  now.  So 
make  your  hay  while  the  sun  is  shining.” 

Warner  disposed  of  his  entire  purchase  before 
he  left  the  dock,  to  half  a  dozen  different  mer¬ 
chants,  at  a  handsome  advance;  and  turning 
over  their  notes  to  the  auctioneer,  he  realised 
the  surplus  from  them  in  cash,  and  went  home 
that  night  thirty-three  hundred  dollars  better  off 
than  he  was  in  the  morning  1  He  gave  up 
portcring  from  that  day,  and  commenced  to 
grow  rich,  off  hand.  He  finally  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  with  an  established  firm,  as  junior  partner 
(when  he  had  accumulated  twenty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  by  himself),  and  from  that  time  his  fortune 
grew  rapidly,  until  he  was  now  (when  we  pre¬ 
sent  him  to  the  reader)  the  master  of  a  superb 
fortune,  and  was  nearly  sixty  )cars  of  age. 

Warner  had  one  serious  failing.  He  had 
come  up  from  poverty  to  competency,  and  thence 
to  great  wealth,  very  suddenly,  and  he  soon  got 
to  be,  amid  his  prosperity,  an  emphatic  bon  vi- 
vant.  His  dinners  were  superb,  his  living,  gen¬ 
erally,  costly,  and  he  knew  the  qualities  of  a 
truffled  turkey,  a  canvass-back,  or  a  saddle  of 
venison,  better  than  any  other  man  in  town. 
He  drank  good  wine,  too,  and  at  last  became 
gouty  and  obese,  from  his  creature  indulgences. 
When  he  had  seen  nearly  threescore  yean,  he 
was  inclined  to  apoplexy,  though  he  did  not 
pretend  to  believe  it,  and  he  secretly  made  his 
will. 

In  this  document,  which  was  prepared  with 
great  care  by  his  accomplished  attorney  and 
legal  counsellor,  he  provided  generously  for  his 
wife  and  children  first,  and  then  apportioned 
certain  liberal  sums  to  such  institutions  of  a 
charitable  character  a9  he  was  convinced  were 
deserving  and  needy.  The  will  was  duly  wit¬ 
nessed,  signed  and  sealed,  and  placed  upon  the 
proper  records. 

Among  the  attadus  of  his  household,  there 
was  a  young  man  of  threc-and- twenty,  who  en¬ 
joyed  Warner’s  confidence,  and  who  entertained 
a  secret  affection  for  his  youngest  daughter,  a 
blooming  girl  then  nineteen  years  old.  But 
Hartwell  never  told  his  love  to  the  father,  for  he 
was  poor,  and  dependent  on  the  merchant’s 
bounty  for  his  subsistence.  He  was  an  exceed- 
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ingly  worthy  fellow,  nevertheless,  and  Charlotte 
loved  him,  though  she  never  dared  to  say  so. 
Her  mother  had  higher  notions  for  her,  alto- 
gether.  To  be  sure,  her  husband  had  once  been 
a  drayman  and  porter, — but  what  mattered  that  « 
He  was  now  a  rich  merchant,  and  her  daughters 
must  wed  their  equals  in  rank,  or  remain  in 
single-blessedness,  if  she  had  her  will.  The  two 
lowers  lived  quietly  on,  therefore,  loved  and 
hoped  for  better  prospects  in  the  future. 

Hartwell  had  been  the  faithful  confidant  of 
his  employer  for  six  long  years,  when,  one  day, 
greatly  to  the  secretary’s  surprise,  Mr.  Warner 
said  to  him,  when  they  were  alone  in  his  library, 
“  Wallace,  you're  a  very  clever  young  man,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  do  something  for  you.  What 
shall  it  be  V* 

“  Really,  sir,"  replied  Hartwell,  surprised,  "  I 
cannot  dictate  to  you." 

"  You  have  now  served  me  earnestly  and  hon¬ 
orably  for  a  long  time,  and  you  have  my  entire 
confidence.  Let  me  give  you  some  proof  of  my 
friendship.  I  promise  you  that  I  know  you  so 
well)  if  you  will  propose,  I  will  engage  to  re¬ 
spond  to  your  wishes,  whatever  you  may  claim." 

“  I  claim  nothing,  sir.  You  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  friendly  to  me  since  I  came  into  your 
employ,  and  I  have  aimed  to  do  my  duty,  as 
well  as  I  knew  how." 

"I  know  it,  Wallace,  and  that  is  why  I  now 
speak  to  you  as  I  do.  You  are  in  love  with 
Charlotte,  my  daughter,”  continued  Mr.  War¬ 
ner,  abruptly. 

“  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Wallace,  with  some 
embarrassment.  “  You  have  offered  voluntarily 
to  give  me  whatever  I  will  ask  of  you.  I  ask 
you,  then,  to  give  me  Charlotte  in  marriage," 
continued  Hartwell,  more  boldly. 

“  Let  us  look  at  this,  Walfyice.  Your  wish  is 
not  unreasonable.  Charlotte  loves  you  —  she 
has  confessed  it  to  her  father — and  I  am  content 
with  this.  But  Mrs.  Warner,  though  an  excel¬ 
lent  woman*  is  notional ;  she  will  never  consent 
to  your  union  with  her  daughter,  while  you  are 
poor.  Besides,  you  could  not  support  her  as 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  reduce  her  to  the  level  of  your  present 
pecuniary  means,  you  see." 

u  I  am  fully  aware  of  this,  sir,  and  therefore 
have  never  alluded  to  our  marriage,  even  to  her." 

“That  is  considerate,  Wallace.  Bring  me 
my  will,  from  the  safe,  yonder.  Here  is  my 
private  key,"  said  Warner,  without  rising  from 
his  seat.  And  when  Wallace  brought  him  that 
document,  he  glanced  it  over,  and  wrote  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet — dating  it  on  the  day  he 
made  the  addition — the  following : 


“  This  is  i py  codicil  to  my  will,  written  by  my 
own  hand.  To  Wallace  Hartwell,  my  faithffal 
secretary  and  friend,  I  give  and  bequeath  the 
marble-front  house  owned  by  me,  in  S.  Street, 
in  Philadelphia,  with  the  lands  and  appurten¬ 
ances  thereunto  belonging,  in  fee,  to  him  and  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever;  together  with  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash, — the 
same  to  be  paid  to  him  promptly,  or  his  order, 
immediately  upon  my  decease.  He  will  marry 
my  daughter,  Charlotte ;  and  I  hereby  charge 
my  executors  and  administrators,  named  in  this 
my  will,  with  the  faithful  performance  of  this, 
my  final  codicil." 

His  attorney  was  sent  for,  the  addition  was 
duly  signed  and  attested,  his  counsel  was  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  privacy  in  reference  to  it,  the  addition  was 
recorded,  and,  five  days  afterwards,  Joseph  War¬ 
ner,  Esq.,  was  found  stone  dead,  alone  in  his 
library !  His  sudden  death  was  caused  by  apo- 
plexy. 

Joseph  Warner,  Esq.,  had  a  great  funeral 
All  the  nabobs  of  the  Quaker  city  turned  out, 
with  their  private  carriages,  and  the  rich  mer¬ 
chant  was  followed  to  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  by 
a  crowd  of  “  mourners.” 

The  attorney  was  called  in,  the  relatives,  wit¬ 
nesses,  friends,  and  expectants,  were  all  present, 
after  the  burial,  at  the  opening  of  the  wilL  It 
was  a  lengthy  document,  but  it  was  filled  with 
interest,  from  first  to  last,  and  all  who  were 
present  listened  with  marked  silence  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  it.  Mrs.  Warner  never  had  fancied  Wal¬ 
lace  much,  though  she  knew  he  was  her  husband's 
“  right  hand  man,"  and  she  breathed  freer  when 
the  attorney  concluded  the  main  provision  of  the 
will,  and  heard  the  well  known  signature  that 
was  affixed  at  the  bottom  of  it, for  Hartwell's 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  at  all ! 

The  attorney  wiped  his  mouth  carefully,  took 
a  long  breath,  and,  amid  the  silence,  continued 
to  read,  “  This  is  my  codicil  to  my  will,  written 
by  my  own  hand,"  and  he  read  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  document,  with  becoming  empha¬ 
sis,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Mrs.  Warner 
swooned,  and  it  was  supposed,  for  half  an  Ipur 
after,  by  all  who  were  present — though  they  did 
not  know  the  cause — that  Mrs.  Warner  had 
really  gone  to  keep  her  husband  company,  in  a 
better  world  than  this ! 

Mrs.  Warner  came  back  to  consciousness,  and 
at  length  became  resigned  to  accepting  a  secre¬ 
tary  for  a  son-in-law.  Charlotte  Warner  became 
Mrs.  Hartwell  within  twelve  months.  They 
lived  long  and  happily  together,  and  the  Man- 
chant's  Gift  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  for¬ 
tunate  and  faithful  secretary. 
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HOPE  ON-HOPE  EVER! 


BT  A.  D.  LAVS . 


When  sorrow’s  storms  atxrre  you  lower, 
And  joy  seems  fled  forever, 

Tour  watchword,  In  that  darksome  hour, 
Should  be,  hope  on— faopeever! 

The  darkest  cloud  will  pass  awej, 

The  wildest  tempest  cease ; 

The  heart,  where  sorrow  long  held  sway, 
Shall  be  the  abode  of  peace. 

Hope  on— hope  ever  !  life  Is  not 
A  scene  alone  of  tease; 

For  many  a  bright  and  sunny  spot 

.  ^  Along  our  path  appears. 

Hope  on— hope  ever!  dry  these  tears 
That  flow  for  earthly  sorrow; 

And  though  the  present  dark  appeals, 
Look  for  a  bright  to-morrow. 


THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH. 


BT  FRAHCBS  PARKER. 


The  storm  raged  violently  without  and  roar¬ 
ing  through  the  battlements,  rambled  in  smoky 
gusts  down  the  huge  chimneys  of  the  crumbling 
castle,  that  stood  on  the  wild  seashore  of  Brit¬ 
tany.  A  wilder  burst  than  ordinary  rattled  the 
iron-barred  casements,  ruffled  the  faded  and  worn 
arras  on  the  wall,  and  threw  open  the  shrunken 
door  of  the  old  hall.  A  young  man,  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  beauty  and  stateliness,  rosp  to  elose 
it  before  the  noisy  vehemence  of  the  tempest 
should  disturb  the  only  other  occnpant  of  the 
apartment,  an  old  man,  who  slept  on  a  low  cot 
before  the  smouldering  fire ;  but  a  tall  cloaked 
figure  standing  in  the  doorway  and  shaking  off 
the  wet  in  a  shower  of  spray,  caused  the  young 
man  to  start  back  with  a  gesture  of  defence. 

“  Have  no.  fear,  my  lord/*  said  the  stranger, 
io  excellent  English,  throwing  down  his  cloak 
and  disclosing  the  noble  features  of  Stanley. 

“  welcome,  dear  father-in-law !  re¬ 

plied  the  young  man,  in  a  low  tone,  pointing  to 
the  sleeper,  and  taking  his  guest  by  the  hand, 
he  led  him  to  the  |ply  seat  in  the  room,  a  low 
stool  by  the  fire,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mat 
by  the  old  man*s  cot.  “  How  earnest  thou  in 
France,  Stanley  ?**  he  asked. 

*'3Tor  thee/*  was  the  reply.  “  I  laugh,  in 
troth,  at  my  dissembling,  but  this  misshapen 
Gloucester  will,  ere  a  month,  dispose  of  too 
many  English  hearts  and  lives,  unless  thou 
establishest  thy  claim,  Richmond,  thy  mother, 
17 


my  dear  wife,  sends  thee  her  greeting,  and  thou 
wilt  return  with  me  !** 

“I  scarcely  think  so,  my  lord/*  answered 
Richmond.  “1  have  neither  means  nor  men., 
I  shall  not  be  of  age  for  a  ihouth,  and  I  cannot 
leave  my  uncle  1** 

“  Look  to  him  now,  Henry/*  whispered  Stan- 
tejr. 

The  old  man,  with  his  long  gray  hair  falling 
on  his  shoulders,  had  half  risen.  "  I  am  denied 
unction,**  he  said,  “  but  I  have  holier  chrism  1 
Come  hither,  Henry.** 

The  young  man  rose  and  knelt  by  his  uncle’s 
side.  There  had  lain  un<}$f  rtjte  pillow,  for  a 
long  time,  a  minute  flask  of.  ed. ,  This  the  old 
Earl  of  Pembroke  now  opened.  “A  handled 
yeans  and  more  have  gone/*  he  murmured, 
"  since  the  kindred  drops  of  this  oil  were  poured 
over  thine  ancestor,  great  Edward’s  head,  and  by 
its  sacred  power  I  consecrate  thee,  Henry  Tudor, 
to  be  king  and  ruler  over  England  !**  and  he  held 
the  inverted  flask  over  the  flowing  hair  of  the 
young  earl.  “  God  be  with  thee,  my  child,  the 
saints  mediate  for  thee,  Christ  redeem  thee  1” 
and  he  fell  back  on  his  cushions.  Perchance  the 
flask  had,  for  many  generations,  been  empty, 
bat  it  seemed  to  him  that  an  invisible  incense 
filled  the  place,  and  the  silver  wings  of  angels, 
drawn  to  a  solemn  apex,  vibrated  above  him 
through  the  delicious  fragrance.  Henry  bent 
over  him  with  eager  tenderness,  laving  his  fore¬ 
head  and  parting  his  hair.  The  smile  grew  into 
stone  upon  his  ancle’s  face,  while  he  turned  his 
head  upon  the  pillow,  and  died  calmly  as  the 
twilight  fades. 

“  Art  thou  dead,  Jasper  Tudor  V*  uttered  a 
sharp,  harsh  voice  beside  the  bed.  Stanley  look¬ 
ed  quickly  up,  but  the  youth,  in  his  sudden  stu¬ 
por  of  grief,  seemed  not  to  notice  it.  Thp 
speaker  was  a  tall,  spare  woman,  who  had  en¬ 
tered  unobserved.  Her  black  hair  hanging  over 
either  side  of  her  face,  tangled  among  loosened 
jewels,  her  thin,  sharp  features,  her  wild,  black 
eyes,  sunken  and  glittering,  and  her  bloodless, 
hollow  cheeks,  gave  her  a  mien  of  frightful 
fierceness.  Her  garments  were  weather-stained 
and  Gripping,  and  her  whole  aspect  haggard  and 
miserable  in  the  extreme. 

“  Art  thou  dead  ?’*  she  reiterated,,  m  a  louder 
tone ;  “  spoiler,  art  thou  spoiled  ?  I  have  travel¬ 
led  far  to  see  it  !*'  and  she  seemed  to  drink  in 
great  draughts  of  malignant  joy. 

“  Queen  Margaret  !'*  said  Stanley. 

"  Margaret  of  Anjon  throws  down  her  crown 
and  corses  her  people !  1  Woe  to  Ariel,  to  Ariel, 
the  city  where  David  dwelt.*  Thou  seest  him 
lie  there/ *^she  continued,  after  a  moment,  in  a 
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lower  and  bitterer  tone,  " the  dead  old  man! 
Tet  those  calm  eyes  saw  the  four  red  swords 
that  dyed  themselves  in  my  boy's  blood  !” 

"  Nay,  indeed,"  began  Stanley. 

"  I  tell  thee  he  is  slain !  I,  myself,  saw  it !" 
she  retorted,  and  her  arms,  which  had  hitherto 
hang  listlessly  by  her  side,  while  her  face  alone 
expressed  her  emotion,  were  now  raised  with 
wild  tossings,  wringing  her  slender  fingers  as 
her  figure  swayed  to  and  fro  through  her  pas¬ 
sion.  "My  child!  my  joy!”  she  cried,  and 
stepping  forward,  she  seized  the  dead  man  fierce¬ 
ly  by  the  arm. 

"Woman!"  cried  Richmond,  striking  heraside. 

"  Who  sayeth  I  have  sinned  ?  Who  knoweth 
aught  of  me?  He  searcheth  all  hearts!"  she 
answered,  as  if  her  own  mind  were  her  angel  of 
condemnation.  "I  am  crazed!  I  am  lost! 
For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who 
shall  be  able  to  stand  ?"  And  with  outflung  hands 
she  staggered  from  the  room. 

"  My  Lord  Stanley,"  said  Richmond,  in  a  few 
moments,  "thou  art  in  danger  here.  Refresh 
thyself  with  viands,  and  seek  again  thy  tyrant.  I 
cannot  go  with  thee  now.  Two  years  from  this 
time,  kind  father,  and  either  will  I  be  dead,  or 
have  fulfilled  this  night's  consecration." 

As  Lord  Stanley  opened  the  door,  some  hours 
later,  to  depart  into  the  storm,  he  stumbled  over 
an  obstacle  that  lay  in  his  path.  It  was  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Anjou.  She,  too,  was  dead. 

It  was  rather  more  than  a  twelve-month  since 
the  old  Earl  of  Pembroke  died,  that  Henry  of 
Richmond,  near  the  hour  of  sunset,  was  crossing 
on  horseback  one  of  the  many  vast  English 
forests,  for  heavy  bands  of  followers,  and  vague, 
unsettled  plans  awaited  him  a  few  miles  beyond 
the  other  side.  A  merry  company  of  hunters 
both  male  and  female,  were  advancing  confusedly 
with  shouts  and  laughter  and  jocund  windings 
of  the  hunting  horn.  Dashing  in  full  chase  by 
the  spot  where  Henry  had  reined  his  steed,  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  notice  the  white  York  roses 
which  hung  round  their  horses'  ears,  ere  they 
were  out  of  sight.  Urging  his  noble  animal  on, 
conscious  of  his  danger  should  he  be  recognised, 
though  that  were  hardly  possible,  owing  to  his 
long  residence  in  Brittany,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  hoofs  upon  the  leaves  beneath,  and  looking 
up,  beheld  a  mounted  lady  approaching  on  the 
narrow  bridle-path  in  which  he  now  was. 

Immediately  he  alighted,  and  led  his  horse 
between  the  trees,  where  he  might  observe  her 
as  she  securely  passed  to  rejoin  her  party.  A 
dark-green  habit,  displaying  the  brilliant  purity 
of  her  complexion,  set  off  her  fine  figure  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  round  her  shoulders  was  hung*  a 


silver  hunting  horn.  Clear,  hazel  eyes  smilingly 
acknowledged  his  courtesy,  and  thick  chestnut 
curls  were  knotted  under  a  green  cloth  cap, 
whence  depended  a  single  white  rose. 

"  It  is  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  doubtless,  of 
York,  from  what  I  have  heard,"  he  said  to  him¬ 
self;  "she  has  as  much  beauty  as  probably  hate 
for  me,"  and  he  rode  quietly  on.  Suddenly 
hearing  a  loud  shriek,  he  reined  about  and  be¬ 
held  the  princess  struggling  in  the  hands  of  two 
highwaymen.  It  required  not  a  moment  for 
Henry  to  reach  the  place,  and  to  rescue,  with 
his  knightly  sword  and  well  trained  strength, 
the  lovely  girl  from  their  grasp,  leaving  one  rob¬ 
ber  to  measure  his  length  senseless  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  other  to  escape  with  a  broken 
head  and  a  shoulder  laid  open  to  the  bone. 

"  Whither  are  thy  friends  ?"  asked  he,  taking 
her  check-rein,  for  the  path  was  now  wider. 

"  They  were  together  in  the  valley  below  the 
forge,  some  six  miles  hence,"  replied  a  sweeter 
voice  than  Brittany  ever  heard. 

"  Let  me  guard  thee  to  them,"  and  they  went 
on  together. 

When  the  princess  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  her  agitation,  finding  her  champion  a  stran¬ 
ger  in  the  country,  she  deemed  it  but  suitable* 
out  of  her  many  thanks,  to  put  aside  condescen¬ 
sion,  and  entertain  him  with  what  ready  wit  she 
could  command,  and,  therefore,  in  lively  conver¬ 
sation  and  mutual  enjoyment  they  reached  the 
forge.  The  hunters  were  assembled  in  the  val¬ 
ley  below,  evidently  awaiting  her. 

"  And  now,"  said  she,  in  parting,  "  may  I  not 
know  the  name  of  my  preserver  ?" 

A  wild  red  rose-bush,  of  the  kind  the  peasantry 
coll  primrose,  grew  near,  and  breaking  off  a 
spray,  he  thrust  one  into  his  sword-belt,  and 
offered  her  the  other,  saying : 

"  If  «h6u  ever,  sweet  cousin  Elizabeth,  wishest 
a  friend,  think  of  this  rose,  and  "bend  for  thy 
greatest  enemy."  And  he  sprang  qpickly  off. 

The  princess  gazed  after  him  a  rfffitfent,  with 
the  rose  in  her  hand,  then  hiding  it  beneath  the 
trimmings  of  her  dress,  while  an  expro^ion  of 
the  greatest  pain  wound  over  her  face,  as  Y  she 
saw  far  into  the  future. 

"  I  should  have  known  it  was  Richmond," 
she  said,  "there  is  but  one  sdbh  man  below!" 
and  she  cantered  down  the  hill  to  meet  her  party. 

"  My  lord,"  said  she,  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
a  few  hours  after,  "  have  the  women  of  Brittany 
any  superfluous  beauty  ?" 

"  Nay,  your  highness,"  he  replied,  "  they  are 
hard-favored  wenches,  with  cheeks  as  red  as 
Lancastrian  roses."  And  the  princess  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  her  adventure  in  the  forest. 
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It  is  not  recorded  in  Sir  John  Froissart's 
chronicles,  nor  yet  in  any  others,  how  often 
Richmond  met  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  these 
forests,  by  the  rnnning  brooks,  or  in  the  stately 
parks ;  what  private  interviews  with  the  Yorkists 
he  held,  for  the  peace  of  the  nation ;  nor  by  what 
spell  he  taught  her  ear  to  watch  for  his  foot¬ 
steps,  her  cheeks  to  flash  with  his  coming,  or 
her  eye,  as  he  thought,  to  brighten  at  his  whis¬ 
pered  words  of  love.  But  could  any  one  have 
looked  into  the  depths  of  her  heart,  they  would 
hare  read  upon  its  secretly  graven  talisman,  a 
deep,  strong  love  for  another,  and  an  utter  apa¬ 
thy  towards  Henry  of  Richmond,  only  awakened 
into  a  miserable  fear  of  the  indistinct  future  at 
any  sound  of  his  coming. 

Again  another  twelve-month  had  passed,  and 
the  red  sunset,  sinking  down  the  sea,  illumined 
somewhat  duskily  die  sweet-scented  garden  close 
of  York,  where  die  princess  paced  with  a  silken 
rustle  down  alleys  of  waxen  roses,  and  the  Earl 
of  Richmond  by  her  side. 

"  Methinks,”  said  she,  in  her  low,  sad  voice, 
sad,  her  lover  thought,  because  he  risked  so 
much,  "  that  thy  bravery  grows  upon  rashness 
to  be  thus  ;  thou  knowest  my  wicked  uncle  will 
be  here  anon  1" 

"  Nay,  love,"  he  answered,  “  what  of  it  ?  I 
have  more  within  a  dozen  rods  than  would  suffer 
Richard  to  lay  a  finger  on  me." 

"Thou  art  the  better  man  of  the  two,"  said 
she,  with  a  kind  of  laughing  pride.  "  Dost  re¬ 
member,  Henry,  this  spray  of  withered  roses  ?" 
and  unclasping  a  small  portfolio,  she  showed 
him  the  flowers  of  a  twelve-month  since. 

"  Const  doubt  it  ?"  answered  he.  "  York  con¬ 
quered  at  the  pitched  fields  of  Barnet  and  Tewkes¬ 
bury,  and  again  in  the  forest,  without  a  struggle. 
I  did  hang  the  mate  of  those  dead  blossoms  at 
my  belt,"  he  added,  merrily,  "where  after  to¬ 
morrow  thou  shalt  always  be,  next  my  heart, 
dear  Bess  !"  Had  his  arm  been  round  her,  he 
would  hayqfelt  the  cold  shudder  pulsing  through 
her  frame  at  his  words. 

“Thou  Bit  then  so  ccrUin  of  success  ?" 

.“Did  not  a  king  foretA  it  to  me  ?  We  have 
the'  right  on  our  side,  tho||gh  not  the  numbers. 
We  will  rid  the  land  of  %  -tyrant,  by  fighting  all 
like  lions,  fair  enemy !"  % 

“  I  must,  perforce,  se^m  to  be  with  York," 
the  remonstrated,  "  but  all  my  prayers  should 
be  for  Lancaster.  My  lord,  if  thou  ever  so  much 
hearest  that  I  have  promised  to  be  this  murder¬ 
er's  wife,  do  not  thou  believe  it, — I  never  wilj. 
When  shall  I  see  thee  again  V9 

"  Thou  shalt  meet  me  on  my  shield  to-morrow 


night,  with  funeral  tears,  my  love,  or  I  will  meet 
thee  in  kingly  state !" 

"If  thou  lovest  me,  as  thou  sayest,  let  the 
thought  of  me  nerve  thee  in  the  battle;"  but 
though  she  laughed,  it  was  with  a  sudden  re¬ 
sumption  of  pain  on  her  white  face. 

“Bos worth  plain - who  comes  through  the 

shrubbery  1" 

"  Mother  of  God !  It  is  my  Uncle  Richard 
himself!  Qnick !  wrap  thy  cloak  about  thy 
face,  and  stand  at  the  end  of  this  walk  as  my 
guard!" 

In  a  moment  the  earl  was  at  his  post,  while* 
Elizabeth  turned  about  and  went  up  the  alley 
alone,  still  allowing  him  to  keep  her  in  sight. 

"  Good  morrow,  pretty  cousin,"  said  the  hunch¬ 
back  king,  coming  unattended  towards  her,  with 
extended  hands. 

"  Good  morrow,  good  uncle ,"  she  answered, 
not  noticing  his  hand. 

"  Why  dost  thou  walk  here  alone  1"  he  asked. 

"  Because  I  knew  that  thou  wert  coming." 

"Then  thou  didst  come  hither  to  meetme,lass'?" 

"Mayhap  I  did  not  think  of  thee  at  all,"  she  * 
said,  abstractedly. 

"  Nay,  coz,  thou  hast  thought  of  me  more  than 
thou  wouldst  confess  !  I  know  it  by  the  hidden 
necromancy  of  love." 

"  I  doubt  not  that  thou  mayest  add  magic  to 
the  list  of  thine  other  accomplishments,  good 
uncle." 

"  What  hast  thou  there  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly, 
seeing  the  spray  of  roses  lying  npon  the  open 
port-folio. 

"  A  Lancastrian  trophy." 

"  Give  it  me  !” 

"  Nay,  it  is  of  a  singular  genus ;  I  will  pre¬ 
serve  it.  The  thorns  would  trouble  thee !" 

"Thou  shouldst  only  have  to  do  with  pore 
York  roses  !"  he  said,  tartly. 

"  To-morrow  will  decide  that !"  answered  she, 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

"  To-morrow  will  be  an  eventful  day,  both  for 
York  and  Lancaster, — hated  name !"  he  replied, 
looking  away.  "There  is  not  much  time  to 
dally,"  he  resumed,  turniug  to  the  quiet  princess 
again.  "  If  I  conquer,  thou  knowest  I  come  in 
state  to  wed  thee  then  ?" 

"  Ay  1"  replied  she,  interrogatively. 

"More  easily,  now,  than  her  Annt  Anne," 
he  thought,  bat  he  said,  "  Thou  art  not  over  cor¬ 
dial,  hast  naught  to  say  concerning  it  V* 

"  I  shall  have  much  to  say  then,"  was  all  she 
answered. 

.  "  Difficult  girl !  Clothe  thy  beauty  in  bridal 
array,  and  prepare  to  see  me  on  to-morrow's 
sunset  r  he  retorted,  angrily. 
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"  Whither  shall  thy  brother's  child  meet  thee  ?” 
she  ashed,  her  great  eyes  penetrating  his  soul. 

“Then  wouldst  imply  an  impossibility? 
Sweet  coz,  I  am  king  !  If  thou  wert  my  father's 
child,  I  would  wed  thee !" 

"  Thy*  father's  children  are  all  *  free,  among 
the  dead !’ "  she  answered,  calmly. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  requited,  bitterly,  one  day,  for 
thy  gentle  taunts,  thou  jade,"  he  muttered,  ad¬ 
ding  aloud,  "  Would  they  were  here  to  witness 
our  joy  1” 

"  Thou  mayest  see  them  all  before  the  fight, 
if  thy  dreams  trouble  thee,  King  Richard !" 

“  King  Richard  is  not  nervous,  dear  coz.  But 
time  presses,  and  I  have  some  way  to  journey 
to-night,  yet  I  rejoice  to  see  thee  so  willingly 
disposed !  Farewell,  my  happy  bride !"  and 
kissing  her  fingers,  he  was  turning  to  leave  the 
place,  when  she  said : 

"  Perchance,  Uncle  Richard,  it  may  behoove 
thee  to  know  that  I  am  no  bride  of  thine, — that 
I  despise  and  hate  thee, — that  thou  art  the  one 
black  cloud  upon  my  life !  Murderer  of  my 
father,  my  uncles,  my  brothers, — that  I  never 
will  wed  thee,  so  help  me  God  1"  And  though 
her  words  and  tones  were  vehement,  her  attitude 
was  one  of  perfect  repose. 

"Thou  hast  buckled  on  the  cothurnus,  to¬ 
night  !  I  expected  as  much  !"-he  replied,  with  a 
sneering  laugh.  "Nevertheless,  thou  art  as 
much  mine  as  if  thou  hadst  put  thy  jewelled 
arms  around  my  misshapen  neck,  and  given  me 
the  kisses  thou,  erewhile,  gavest  mine  enemy!" 
And  he  was  gone. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  princess,  relieving  Rich¬ 
mond  from  guard,  after  the  king  had  departed, 
“  thou  hadst  better  follow  thy  rival’s  example." 

“  Thou  art  too  solicitous  for  my  safety,  dear 
Bess  ;  yet  the  sunset  fades,  so  fare  thee  well !" 
and  sealing  his  adieux  upon  her  lips,  he  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

When  the  princess  was  alone,  all  the  misery 
she  had  been  stifling  seemed  to  burst  out  in  wild 
beatings  of  the  air,  and  inarticulate  eobs,  without 
a  single  tear. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  a  pitying  voice  beside  her, 
and,  calmed  at  once,  she  confronted  her  mother, 
a  slender  woman,  robed  in  deep  black,  with  fair 
hair,  parted  smoothly  beneath  a  widow's  cap. 
"Roger  has  been  with  me,"  said  the  Queen 
Dowager,  "  and  I  have  told  him  what  thou  hadst 
not  the  courage  to  tell  thyself." 

"Mother!". 

"  He  refused,  at  first,  to  see  thee,  and  then 
entreated  that  he  might,  and  waits  thee  in  the 
pleached  alley."  * 

"Mother!  mother!  why  should  we  sacrifice 


ourselves  for  a  people  who  neither  know  nor  care 
aught  about  us  ?" 

"  Control  thyself,  my  child." 

"  God  be  my  witness,  mother,  that  I  have 
never  wasted  one  endearing  word  on  Richmond, 
nor  given  him  one  embrace.  If  I  must  suffer,  I 
will  not  be  false !" 

"Thou  hast  promised!"  said  the  dowager, 
and  disappeared  in  the  house  ;  and  Elizabeth, 
with  slow  steps  and  a  flush  deepening  on  her 
pale  face,  left  the  alley  of  waxen  roses  and 
sought  her  lover.  The  gray  twilight  was  alrendy 
there,  and  the  pleached  boughs  secured  them 
from  observation.  Her  lover  leaned  with  folded 
arms  against  a  tree,  his  plumed  cap  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  and  floods  of  golden  hair  streaming 
upon  his  shoulders.  The  great  blue  eyes  gath¬ 
ered  deeper  darks  each  moment,  foom  the  pain 
settling  in  deadly  pallor  over  his  fine  Grecian 
features.  He  did  not  seem  to  recognize  her, 
although  his  gaze  was  riveted  upon  her,  but  still 
continued  motionless,  while  the  princess  took  a 
similar  station  opposite  him.  For  a  long  time 
they  maintained  this  wretched  silence,  gazing  as 
if  each  would  read  the  innermost  soul  of  the 
other,  though  unable  to  comprehend  their  own 
misery. 

"  Roger !"  cried  the  girl  at  last,  throwing  her¬ 
self  at  his  feet,  "  canst  thou  not  forgive  me  ?” 

"  Nay,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "  never.” 

"  Canst  thou  not  read  mine  agony  ?  Hast 
thou  no  sympathy  for  me  ?  I  suffer  more  than 
thou  !  O,  my  love,  pardon  me  !"  she  cried  again, 
rising  and  throwing  herself  upon  his  bosom. 

lie  separated  her  hands,  and  holding  her  at 
arm’s  length  in  his  tight  grasp,  "Canst  thou 
then  leave  me  V*  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  low  and 
intense  as  to  drive  the  blood,  which  had  been 
coming  and  going  strangely  in  her  cheeks,  all 
back  upon  her  heart. 

“  Must  I  not  ?"  she  cjied.  "  Have  not  enough 
died  all  through  this  land,  and  if  by  immolating 
myself,  ay,  and  thee,  I  can'  prevent  these  great 
returns  of  bloodshed,  must  I  not  ?"  - 

"Thou  dost  not  love  me!"  he  answered, 
"  thou  lovest  this  Richmond,  this  king  !" 

"  0,  my  love,  I  would  die  for  thee  !" 

"  Nay,  thou  wilt  slay  me !" 

"  It  is  right,"  she  said.  "  But  O,  my  God  ! 
what  sin  have  wc  confmitted  in  thy  sight,  that 
thy  judgments  thus  follow  ns  ?" 

"  None,"  he  replied.  "  It  is  not  God's  choice, 
bat  thine." 

"  Thou  art  cold, — thou  art  cruel,— thou  help- 
fst  me  none, — thou  wilt  only  remember  me  with 
hate  1"  and  she  shrunk  down,  us  if  the  great 
hand  of  sotvoef  pressed  her,  half -kneeling  upon 
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the  grass.  Ia  an  instant  he  was  betide  her, 
soothing  bar,  laying  her  head  upon  his  boson, 
kissing  her  while  lips,  and  calling  her  by  every 
tender  name. 

“Leave  them/*  said  he;  “it  is  no  duty. 
Gome,  then,  with  me !  I  will  never  live  without 
thee !  Dost  thon  love  this  cold-hearted  nation 
better  than  thy  lover  1  Let  ns  fly,  my  love,  to 
peace  and  happiness  1” 

“  I  have  promised,”  said  she. 

4*  mion  didst  promise  me  before.” 

“  Thon  speakest  right,”  she  answered,  with 
sadden  resoluteness,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms. 
“Thon  iofasest  thine  energy  through  my  spirit. 
I  will  go  with  thee,  Roger.” 

“  Hasten,  then,  dearest,  and  eqoip  thyself  for 
journeying.” 

“  Wait  thon  here,  then !”  she  cried,  speeding 
away  with  a  happy  decision  in  her  movement ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  appearing,  well  protected 
from  any  weather,  and  bearing  a  small  casket  in 
her  hand.  “  I  feared  my  mother  would  see  me. 
I  have  here  all  my  jewels, — haste,  for  I  still 
fear!” 

Down  the  shrubbery,  and  over  the  distant 
lawns,  and  into  the  shade  of  the  forest  they  fled, 
until  they  came  to  a  small  hot* 

“  Wait  here,  my  darling,”  he  said,  “  while  I 
procure  conveyances,”  and  wrapping  her  cloak 
round  her,  he  seated  her  upon  the  straw  and 
left  her. 

It  could  not  have  been  fifteen  minutes  after, 
that  he  returned  on  horse  himself,  and  leading 
another  high  bred  courser.  He  dismounted  has¬ 
tily,  but  the  straw  was  strewn  about  the  door, 
giving  evidence  of  a  struggle,  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Distant 
cries  were  still  to  be  heard,  and  giving  the  reins 
to  one,  he  threw  himself  across  the  other  steed, 
and  galloped  madly  after  them.  He  soon  came 
within  sight  of  the  villanous  fugitives,  but  lost 
them  again  with  the  increasing  darkness,  and  all 
night  following  a  circuitous  route,  delayed  by 
losing  the  track  also,  and  by  frequently  examin¬ 
ing  the  way  for  any  prints,  the  early  four  o’clock 
twilight  found  him  suddenly,  weary  and  distract¬ 
ed,  in  the  centre  of  a  regiment  of  armed  men. 

“  It  is  thou  1”  said  King  Richard,  laying  hold 
of  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  “  Thou  hast  jour¬ 
neyed  all  night,  faithful  soldier !  Rest  thyself 
now,”  and  Roger  suffered  himself  to  be  led  list¬ 
lessly  away.  During  all  that  morning,  till  the 
engagement  began  in  hot  earnest,  the  wicked, 
hunch-backed  king  never  once  lost  sight  of  him. 

41  Who  is  it  t”  said  Sir  Guy  Oaves  ton  to  his 
attendant,  as  he  buckled  on  his  corselet,  “  who 
is  it  the  king  has  left  in  his  tent  V* 


“  In  truth,  I  know  not,  Sir  Guy ;  it  is  one 
with  whom  his  majesty’s  knaves  rode  all  night,” 
and  Sir  Guy  joined  the  other  knights  carelessly, 
while  his  attendants,  faking  a  small,  light  suit  of 
armor,  entered  the  king’s  tent  and  threw  it 
carelessly  upon  one  side,  saying  it  was  by  the 
king’s  order*  and  departed.  The  princess  re¬ 
clined  upon  some  cushions  within  the  tent,  and 
although  she  was  haggard  and  weary,  and  had 
evidently  been  weeping,  she  was  singing  a  merry 
tune  in  a  low  voice.  Rising,  when  she  had  done 
singing,  she  poured  some  water  from  a  silver 
ewer  and  bathed  her  eyes,  but  as  she  returned 
she  decanted  a  goblet  of  rare  wine,  adroitly  drop¬ 
ping  afterward  a  fine  sleeping-powder  into  the 
decanter,  and  saying  to  the  men,  “  Here’s  to  the 
king’s  success,  gpod  friends,”  she  sipped  some, 
and  threw  the  rest  upon  the  ground.  “  It  is 
sweet  wine,”  said  she.  “  How  goes  the  day  ?” 

“  His  m^esty  carries  all  before  him,”  answer¬ 
ed  one ;  and  she  threw  herself  upon  the  cushions 
again,  as  if  to  sleep.  A  fcalf  hour  had  passed, 
when  seeing .  her  still  sleeping,  one  of  the  men 
stepped  towards  the  wine,  and  pouring  out  a  cup 
full,  drained  it  with  a  hearty  smack.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  the  other  to  fellow  his  example. 
The  heat  of  the  day,  together  with  the  effects  of 
the  steeping  mixture,  infused  an  oppressive 
drowsiness  through  their  systems,  and  ere 
another  half  hour  they  both  were  in  a  warm, 
deep  sleep.  The  princess  rose  cautiously,  and 
parting  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  looked  ont. 
The  battle  was  at  the  highest,  and  neither  ride 
the  gainer.  Coming  gently  back,  she  looked  at 
the  sleepers. 

“  When  my  uncle  can  do  so  much,  ’twero  a 
pity  if  none  of  his  talent  were  shared  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  !  ’Twill  do  ye  no  harm !”  she  said,  and 
noiselessly  took  away  their  stands.  With  suffi¬ 
cient  haste  she  essayed  to  clothe  herself  in  the 
light  armor  the  attendant  had  brought,  bnt  her 
fingers  were  unskilled,  and  though,  living  in 
stormy  times,  she  had  seen .  many  a  hero  arm, 
and  had  watched  the  king  array  himself  that 
morning,  yet  she  twice,  with  the  rattle  of  the 
plates  and  rings,  awoke  the  nearest  attendant, 
who  quietly  rolled  over  to  continue  his  nap,  be¬ 
fore  she  had  finished  arming  her  slender  frame. 
Taking  the  long  white  plumes  from  her  hair, 
she  fastened  them  into  the  helmet,  and  buckling 
it  securely  on,  shut  the  visor  and  went  ont.  A 
large  white  horse,  gaily  caparisoned  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  king,  was  picketed  behind  the  tent. 
This  she  quickly  mouutod,  as  she  had  seen  other 
warriors  do,  and  stopped  a  moment  on  the  hill 
by  the  tent,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  field. 

“  I  will  not  fight  for  this  crooked  fiend,  in 
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troth/*  she  said,  “  therefore  I  must  fight  for 
Richmond,  whom  I  would  not  willingly  wrong, 
albeit  I  shall  not  wed /*  and  seeing  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley's  force,  concerning  whose  manoeuvres  Rich¬ 
mond  had,  apprised  her,  she  galloped  down  to 
meet  him ;  and  when  that  nobleman  wheeled 
round  to  join  the  Lancastrians,  throwing  out  the 
banner  of  the  red  rose,  Elizabeth,  with  shield 
and  sword  in  hand,  wheeled  with  them. 

All  through  the  heart  of  the  battle,  struggling 
with  Yorkists  and  shouting  for  Lancastrians, 
the  white-plumed  rider  might  be  seen,  bearing 
down  where  the  fight  was  thickest,  among  mighty 
forces,  and  effecting  more  by  her  skilful  blows 
than  many  another,  stouter.  At  last,  exhilarat¬ 
ed  with  success,  she  dashed  against  a  Yorkish 
knight,  mailed  all  in  black  armo+  with  his  visor 
closed,  drawing  him  by  aside  thrusts  out  into 
the  freer  fight.  The  knight  fought  bravely,  and, 
but  for  the  agility  of  the  princess,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  laid  her  low.  At  last,  tired  of  the 
fencing,  ho  made  a  powerful  pass  with  his  broad¬ 
sword,  which  Elizabeth  evaded,  and  inserting, 
the  point  of  her  sword  between  the  plates  of  his 
breast  armor  as  he  bent  forward,  she  gave  a 
great  wrench,  aided  by  the  strength  of  her  horse, 
who  bore  her  wheeling  round,  and  threw  the 
knight  from  his  saddle,  his  armor  not  only  torn 
open,  but  the  blood  gushing  forth  in  a  crimson 
torrent. 

The  princess,  who  had  not  before  seen  the 
effects  of  any  of  her  blows,  leaped  instantly  from 
her  horse,  and  was  beside  the  knight,  like  any 
woman.  Uhclasping  his  armor  and  stanching 
the  blood  with  her  scarf,  she  threw  open  her 
visor  for  better  convenience ;  the  wounded  man 
gave  a  low  cry,  not  only  of  bodily  pain.  Quick 
as  thought,  she  tore  off  his  helmet  in  despera¬ 
tion,  and  the  golden  curls  pouring  from  it  over 
his  black  armor,  and  the  beautiful  blue  eyes 
raised  to  hers,  told  too  plainly  the  terrible  deed 
she  had  done. 

“  Wretched  girl,  what  have  I  done  V *  she  cried, 
in  a  frenzy.  “  O,  Roger,  my  love,  my  life, — 
speak  to  me !  Thou  art  not  dead, — say  thou 
heorest  me !  How  could  I  know  it  was  thee  ?** 
her  hands  all  the  time  busying  themselves  at  the 
wound.  “  Have  I  indeed  murdered  thee  ?  I 
cannot  'Stand  it  !**  she  cried,  louder^in  an  agony. 
“  Roger,  answer  me !  Say  thou  forgivest  me  ! 
Breathe  thy  life  out  on  my  lips  !  O,  why  do  I 
live  ?  Great  God !  thou  art  not  dead  ?**  But  the 
blue  eyes  stared  glassilv  upon  her,  and  as  a  great 
shout  of  victory  went  up  from  the  Lancastrians 
over  Bosworth  plain,  the  scattered  battalions 
moving  by  thought  they  saw  two  dead  knights 
together  by  the  mound.  But  none  disturbed  either. 


The  day  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  when  the 
now  royal  Henry  of  Richmond  was  roaming 
across  the  field  with  many  of  his  nobles,  to  in¬ 
spect  the  dead.  They  came  to  a  spot  where 
slaughter  had  been  thickest ;  the  place  was  wet 
with  blood,  and  many  a  stalwort  form  lay  in  the 
strange  contortions  of  death.  There  lay  one 
upon  the  ground,  his  shield  thrown  from  him, 
his  right  hand  still  grasping  his  sword,  his  body 
writhed  into  a  knot,  and  his  countenance,  dis¬ 
playing  its  gnashed  and  tight-shut  teeth,  appear¬ 
ing  more  like  Lintram’s  Satan  than  Albrecht 
Durer  could  have  painted  him.  As  Henry  con¬ 
templated  his  dead  foe,  a  slender  form  in  light 
armor,  but  bareheaded,  hung  itself  upon  his 
arm. 

“Thou  hast  conquered/*  said  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  astonished  King  Henry.  “  He 
lieth  slain  like  the  dragon,  O  my  St  George  !** 
If  in  the  future  any  royal  joy  could  compen¬ 
sate  for  that  dread  day,  answer  thyself,  O  reader! 
Yet,  though  one  heart  bled  forever  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  English  people,  round  the  palaces  in 
Wales  and  York  and  Lancaster, 

“  Row-trees,  either  side  the  door,  were 
Qroeriog  lythe  and  growing  tall ; 

Each  one  set  a  summer  warder 
For  the  keeping  of  the  hall, — 

With  a  red  rose  and  a  white  rose. 

Leaning,  nodding  at  the  wall  !" 


DEBT. 

Blessed  is  he  who  can  slap  his  breeches  pocket 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  triumphantly  ex¬ 
claim — “  Behold,  ye  good  people  !  Lo,  ye 
heavily-laden  debtors !  come  ana  look  upon  a 
man— -a  being  like  unto  yourselves — who  owes 
not  a  dollar  !**  We  would  travel  far  to  see  such 
a  creature ;  we  would  contribute  liberally  towards 
providing  a  glass  case  in  which  his  embalmed 
remains  should  be  preserved  after  death,  as  a 
sacred  relic  to  posterity — a  specimen  of  a  species 
almost  extinct  in  the  nineteenth  century — the 
Cash  Philosopher !  Him  no  duns  can  narass, 
nor  the  approach  of  inevitable  pay  day  disturb. 
His  substance  no  voracious  lawyer  can  devour, 
nor  their  ruthless  myrmidons  seize  npon.  He, 
securely  armed  in  specie,  smiles  at  the  dread 
sheriff,  and  defies  his  power.  He  is  cheerful 
even  on  the  awful  eve  or  quarter-day.  He  alone 
is  the  free  citizen— only  he  can  feel  truly  inde¬ 
pendent!  Happy  mortal! — New  York  Sunday 
Times, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

You  that  propose  to  be  the  historian  of  yourself, 
go  first  and  trace  out  the  boundary  of  your  grave 
— stretch  forth  your  hand  and  touch  the  stone 
that  issto  mark  vour  head,  and  swear  by  the  Maj¬ 
esty  of  Death,  that  your  testimony  shall  be  true, 
unwarped  by  prejudice,  unbiased  by  favor,  and 
unsustained  by  malice  ;  so  m&yest  thou  be  a 
witness,  not  unworthy  to  be  examined  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  that  after  time,  which  cannot 
begin  until  you  6hall  have  been  numbered  with 
the  dead. — Curran. 
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THE  TIME  TO  TALK  OF  LOVE. 


BY  CALS  0UI5I  9JJWW. 

Whm  western  skies  ere  glowing  teir, 

With  dyes  the  sinking  sun  impressed — 
When  sweetest  flowers  embalm  the  air, 

With  fragrance  Nature's  God  hath  blessed — 
Then  I,  with  her  1  lore,  would  tore, 

Down  by  the  rippling  Byram's  side; 

For  *tts  the  time  to  talk  of  lore, 

When  twilight  leaps  upon  the  tide. 

Hot  in  the  mid-day  would  I  roam, 

Within  the  wild  wood’s  glades  and  bowers; 
Where  sunlight  never  deigns  to  come, 

.  To  kiss  the  shadows  from  the  flowers. 

But,  when  the  day  is  lhdlng  down, 

And  deeper  grows  the  blue  above— 

M  When  twilight  shades  are  telling  round,” 

Then  is  the  time  to  talk  of  love. 


TRIAL  AND  TRIUMPH. 

BT  MBS.  MARTHA  BANCROFT. 

I  - - - 

Dimly  and  faintly  the  light  came  through  the 
dingy  and  uncurtained  window  of  a  low  room, 
where  a  daughter  of  earth  lay  dying. 

It  was  bitterly  cold,  and  through  the  many 
crevices  of  the  hovel  the  wind  pierced  with  its 
chilling  breath,  and  here  and  there  the  snow  had 
entered  through  the  broken  panes,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  floor.  A  small  pile  of  ashes  on 
the  hearth  alone  told  that  there  had  ever  been 
so  great  a  luxury  as  Are  in  that  miserable  abode. 
It  was  a  sad  picture  of  destitution  and  misery 
— bitter  cold  without,  and  the  chilliness  of  death 
within. 

Tet  even  there,  faith  shed  its  holy  light,  and 
die  shadows  of  earth  were  powerless  to  appall 
the  passing  spirit.  One  tie  alone  yet  held  the 
fluttering  pinions  which  were  straggling  to  be 
winging  their  flight  homeward. 

“  Mary,  darling,  come  closer  to  me,  for  my 
eyes  are  growing  very  dim,”  said  the  faint  voice 
of  the  dying  mother.  There  Was  a  quick  move¬ 
ment  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  the  scanty  cover¬ 
ing  was  thrown  aside,  revealing  the  little  emaci¬ 
ated  face  of  a  child  who  might  have  seen  some 
six  years — years  of  privation  and  suffering,  it 
would  seem  from  the  appearance  of  the  little 
shrunken  figure  which  passed  so  silently  and 
phantom-like  to  the  side  of  the  low  pallet,  and 
^  laid  her  wan  face  close  to  her  mother’s.  How 
like  they  were,  as  for  a  few  moments  they  re¬ 
mained  thus,  motionlegi ;  the  child’s  face  so  old 
in  its  early  misery,  yet  exhibiting  unmistakable 
traces  of  great  natural  beauty,  and  the  mother’s, 
from  whose  countenance  the  dark  imprints  of 


sorrows  long  endured,  were  being  effaced  by 
light  from  the  upper  world. 

“  Mary,  do  you  know  that  I  art  going  to 
leave  you  soon,  alone  f”  at  length  the  dying  wo¬ 
man  said.  “Do  you  know  that  I  am  going 
where  you  will  never  see  me  again  in  this  world  !” 

A  wondering  expression  filled  the  large  dmrfc 
orbs  which  were  bent  upon  the  mother’s  free, 
and  a  weak,  childish  voice  said : 

“  Mother,  why  can’t  I  go,  too  ?  I  always  go 
with  yon,  don’t  I,  mother!  Mary  would  be 
afraid  to  stay  here  alone.” 

A  pang  of  mortal  anguish  shot  through  the 
poor  woman’s  heart,  and  she  bnried  her  face 
under  the  ragged  bed-clothes,  and  groaned  aloud ; 
but  recovering  herself  by  a  mighty  effort,  for  she 
felt  that  the  messenger  was  near— she  said  : 

“Yon  do  not  understand  me,  darling.  Put 
your  arms  about  my  neck  and  lie  very  still,  and 
I  will  try  to  tell  yon.  I  am  going  to  that  other 
home  which  I  have  told  you  of,  my  child,  where 
there  is  no  trouble  and  sickness.” 

“  But  I  want  to  go  too,  mother.  It  is  very 
cold  here and  the  child  drew  her  shivering 
form  closer  to  her  mother’s  side,  and  pressed 
her  cold  face  to  hers* 

“  Would  to  God  I  might  take  you,  my  own 
darling ;  then  would  the  bitterness  of  death  be 
taken,  from  me ;  bat  you  must  struggle  yet  long¬ 
er,  here.” 

“  But  I  will  be  very  good,  mother,”  pleaded 
the  child,  “  if  I  may  only  go  with  you.” 

“  Mary,  my  child,  I  am  growing  very  weak ; 
listen,  and  try  to  remember  what  I  tell  you. 
When  I  am  gone,  you  must  try  to  find  yonr 
Uncle  Henry,  and  he  will  take  care  of  yon.  Be 
a  good  girl,  and  yon  will  come  to  me  at  last.” 

More  and  more  faintly  came  the  words,  from 
the  stiffening  lips,  and  as  a  last  effort  her  feeble 
arms  were  twined  about  the  shivering  child,  the 
summons  came,  and  the  death  scene  was  over. 
Even  while  the  mother’s  arm  encircled  the 
weeping  child,  the  angel  whispered  the  waiting 
soul,  and  on  pinions  of  light  it  sought  its  home. 

Alas,  for  thee,  poor  Mary  1  Alone  with  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  dead  1  Bat  the  good  Father  was 
mindful  of  die  orphan,  and  sent  his  blessed  angel 
Sleep,  and  the  wearied  child  felt  only  a  dim  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  loss,  during  all  that  long  night, 
while  she  reposed  so  quietly  with  those  cold,  stiff 
arms  around  her. 

Morning  broke  at  last,  but  it  brought  no 
warmth  and  comfort  to  the  hovel  where  lay  &e 
remains  of  the  once  gay  and  courted  Edith  Gran¬ 
ger.  The  child  awoke  when  the  first  sunbeams 
were  resting  upon  the  livid  free  of  the  dead, 
and  frightened  by  the  silence  and  icy  coldness  of 
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her  mother,  screamed  aloud.  In  rain  she  strove 
to  release  herself  from  the  chilling  pressure  of 
those  rigid  arms.  She  was  almost  convulsed 
with  terror,  when  a  woman  who  was  passing,  at¬ 
tracted  by  her  piercing  cries,  entered  the  room. 

“  Och,  dartint>m  said  the  kind-hearted  Irish 
woman,  “may  Jesus  have  mercy  on  yoor  wee 
fhce.  And  havn't  ye  been  sleeping  the  night, 
with  these  dead  arms  to  cover  ye  !  Och,  may 
the  holy  virgin  protect  yees  !"  and  taking  the 
almost  exhausted  child  in  her  strong  arms,  jhe 
wrapped  her  own  worn  shawl  carefuHy  around 
her,  and  carried  her  gently  as  if  she  were  an  in¬ 
fant  to  her  lowly  home,  which  was  but  a  few 
doors  away.  Her  children  were  yet  sleeping, 
and  after  rubbing  the  cold  limbs  of  the  little 
stranger,  and  restoring  the  nearly  suspended 
circulation,  the  woman  laid  her  upon  the  straw 
with  them,  and  hushed  her  to  sleep.  When  all 
was  quiet  she  stole  out  and  proceeded  to  call 
assistance  to  prepare  the  body  of  the  dead  wo¬ 
man  for  burial — a  pauperis  burial. 

Ere  the  sun  had  set,  the  body  of  Edith  Gran¬ 
ger  was  consigned  to  its  parent  earth,  and  the 
poor  child  was  without  a  friend  in  the  wide  world 
that  could  provide  for  and  protect  her.  The  poor 
woman  whose  sympathies  had  been  awakened  in 
the  morning  by  the  little  one's  pitiable  situation, 
was  willing,  but  it  seemed  quite  unable  to  take 
care  of  her,  as  she  had  six  young  children  of 
her  own,  and  but  now  and  then  a  day's  work  to 
depend  upon.  Sometimes  when  hunger  pinched, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for  them  to 
eat,  the  two  elder  ones  were  sent  out  to  beg. 

But  in  all  her  poverty,  Maggie  Flannegan  had 
a  tender,  loving  heart,  and  she  could  not  turn 
the  poor  orphan  out  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger, 
so  praying  that  Jesus  and  the  virgin  would  help 
her,  she  made  room  for  the  little  one  with 
her  own  dirty  flock,  and  went  on  in  the  old 
way,  thankfully  performing  it  when  she  could 
get  work,  and  when  she  could  not,  sending  the 
“childere”  out  to  ask  for  “a  thrifle  to  buy 
bread."  At  first  little  Mary  wept  constantly 
and  called  for  her  mother,  but  by  degrees,  Mag¬ 
gie's  unvarying  kindness  and  the  natural  joy¬ 
ousness  of  childhood,  won  her  from  her  sorrow, 
and  she  grew  more  cheerful.  At  last  she  ceased 
to  speak  of  her  mother,  but  a  sad,  dreamy  ex¬ 
pression  in  her  dark  eyes  would  have  told  an 
observer  that  a  cloud  had  rested  on  her  young 
life,  and  that  its  shadow  still  remained. 

“Afther  all,"  Maggie  would  say  when  remon¬ 
strated  with  for  burdening  herself  with  a  stran¬ 
ger's  child— “Afther  all,  we  get  none  the  poorer 
for  tfiat  same.  'Tis  an  angel  face  she  jist  has, 
the  purty  darlint,  and  no  misfortin'  will  ever  come 


wid  her.  So  jist  cease  your  prating,  Judy  O*- 
Borke,  and  lave  me  alone  for  findin’  the  praties 
to  kape  us  all  from  starvin'.  While  Maggie 
Flannegan  has  a  sthraw  to  lie  on,  or  a  rag  tie 
cover  the  childers,  the  poor  wee  thing  shall  share 
as  if  she  were  my  own  darlint,  Mary  Asthore  !" 

Little  Mary  fared  so  much  better,  as  far  as 
food  was  concerned  than  she  had  done  flora 
long  time,  that  she  soon  grew  stronger,  and  ac¬ 
companied  Johnny  and  Biddy  when  they  were 
obliged  to  go  out  to  beg.  Maggie  soon  found 
that  the  little  pale  face  and  dreamy  eyes  had  a 
wonderful  effect  in  loosening  the  purse  strings  of 
the  passers-by,  and  the  children  now  brought 
home  more  in  one  day,  than  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore  in  a  week.  The  child's  presence  had  truly 
brought  a  blessing. 

A  year  had  passed  since  litde  orphan  Mary 
found  loving  hearts  and  a  home  under  the  lowly 
roof  of  Maggie  Flannegan.  It  had  been  a  year 
of  unusual  prosperity  with  the  poor  Irish  fomfly, 
for  thanks  to  Mary's  sweet  face  and  pleading 
voice,  they  had  now  always  enough  to  eat,  and 
something  to  lay  aside  for  a  stormy  day  when 
the  little  ones  could  not  go  out.  One  night  just 
at  twilight,  as  Mary  was  rapidly  wending  her 
way  homeward  with  her  fonr  shillings  closely 
folded  in  her  hand,  she  was  accosted  by  a  well- 
dressed,  elderly  gentleman,  who  asked  her  name. 

“  Mary  Granger,  sir,  if  you  please,"  she  re¬ 
plied,  and  was  passing  on,  when  he  laid  kb 
hand  gently  upon  herjtnn  and  detained  her. 

“Well,  Mary,  why  are  yon  walking  so  bit 
and  alone,  to  night  ?" 

“  Because  my  mother — for  so  she  had  learned 
to  call  Maggie — will  be  anxious  about  me  if  I 
am  not  soon  at  home,  and  I  am  alone  because 
Biddy  was  not  well  to-day,  and  could  not  conn 
with  me.  Will  you  give  me  a  penny,  air  t"  the 
child  continued,  “'tb  to  buy  bread  fbr  the 
children." 

“  0  yes,  my  little  girl,  if  you  will  come  with 
me  to  my  house.  It  will  not  keep  you  long,  and 
I  will  give  you  something  good  to  cany  home 
to  your  mother." 

This  decided  Mary,  and  placing  her  hand  con¬ 
fidingly  in  his,  sjie  very  gladly  accompanied  the 
stranger,  thinking  all  the  time  what  a  joyful 
surprise  she  would  give  Maggie  and  the  children, 
when  she  should  return  with  the  unexpected 
delicacy. 

They  had  traversed  many  streets  and  were 
now  in  a  locality  which  was  wholly  unknown  to 
Mary.  Still  her  little  feet  pattered  along  at  the 
side  of  her  silent  conductor,  until  they  had  gone 
so  far  that  she  feared  H  would  be  late  before  she 
could  retrace  her  steps,  and  stopping,  she  said : 
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*‘I  must  not  go  any  farther,  dr— it  is  getting 
dark,  and  I  must  go  home." 

"  What,  without  the  nice  things  I  would  send 
to  your  mother!  No,  no,  little  white  face, 
here  we  are — you  will  have  no  farther  to  go.” 
Grasping  her  hand  stilt  more  tightly,  he  led  her 
up  a  flight  of  rickety  old  stairs  on  the  outside 
of  the  building,  and  drew  her  after  him  into  a 
low  room  at  the  top.  It  was  by  this  time  so 
dark,  that  the  child  could  not  distinguish  objects 
in  the  room,  but  taking  her  slight  form  in  his 
arms,  her  companion  placed  her  in  a  chair. 

"  There,  my  little  lady,”  said  he,  "  stay  there 
until  I  get  a  light,  and  I  will  soon  tell  you  what 
I  brought  you  here  for.” 

The  light  was  soon  procured,  and  turning  its 
rajs  full  upon  her  face,  he  said  in  a  different 
tone  from  that  in  which  he  had  previously  ad¬ 
dressed  her : 

**  Do  you  know  where  you  are  1” 

94  No  sir.  But  indeed,  I  must  be  going.” 

"  Ha,  ha,  you  must,  hey  ?  Do  you  know  me, 
child  1”  he  added,  coming  nearer  to  the  bewil¬ 
dered  girl. 

"  No  sir,  I  never  saw  you  before  to-night” 

"  Well,  Fve  seen  you  a  great  many  times,  my 
little  lady,  and  I  like  you  so  well  that  I  am  going 
to  have  you  live  with  me.” 

“  O  no,  no,  I  can't.  I  must  go  home,”  sai 
Mary,  now  thoroughly  frightened  at  the  chang¬ 
ed  manner  of  the  gentleman,  as  she  supposed 
him  to  be,  and  sliding  from  the  chair  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  door  and  tried  to  open  it. 

“  Ha,  ha,  little  bird,  the  cage  door  aint  open, 
is  it?” 

In  vain  the  tiny  Angers  tried  to  force  open  the 
door ;  it  was  locked,  and  the  key  was  in  her 
tormentor's  pocket. 

“  Come  here,  child,”  at  length  he  said,  "  no 
more  fooling.  Come  to  me,  I  say,”  he  re¬ 
peated,  stamping  his  foot  heavily  upon  the  floor, 
as  she  hesitated.  The  poor  little  terrified  crea¬ 
ture  took  a  few  trembling  steps  towards  him, 
then  bursting  into  tears,  she  begged  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  go  home. 

"  Home,  simpleton !  I  tell  yon  yon  are  to 
live  with  me,  and  this  is  to  be  your  home.  So 
let  me  hear  no  noise  about  it,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you.  Do  you  bear?”  he  thundered,  as  the 
poor  thing^  continued  to  sob  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking.  "  What's  your  name,  brat  ?” 

"  Mary  Granger,”  answered  the  child,  in  a 
choking  voice. 

“  So  yon  told  me  before,  but  it's  a  lie.  Peggy 
Jones  is  your  name,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you 
if  you  remember  it.  If  you  ever  say  again  that 
your  name  is  Mary  Granger,  or  any  but  Peggy 


Jones,  I  wiil  soon  make  you  repent  it.  I  will 
have  no  liars  about  me.” 

The  child  had  hushed  her  sobbing,  and  was 
glancing  hurriedly  and  eagerly  round  the  gloomy 
apartment. 

"  That's  your  game,  is  it  ?”  he  continued — 
"  Well,  get  out,  if  you  can ;  but  mark  me,  and 
remember  that  I  never  tell  lies ;  if  you  do  run 
away,  or  disobey  me  in  anything,  I'll  whip  you 
severely.  So  if  youv  want  to  be  safe,  just  mind 
what  I  say,  will  ye  ?  and  his  fierce  eyes  glared 
on  her  like  the  eyes  of  a  wild  beast  on  its  prey. 

She  looked  indeed  like  a  lamb  in  the  merci¬ 
less  clutches  of  the  savage  wolf.  She  had  sunk 
powerless  upon  the  floor  as  those  dreadful  threats 
were  hissed  into  her  ear,  and  the  fierce  eyes 
seemed  burning  like  fire  into  her  brain. 

"  Get  up  and  come  here.” 

The  child  obeyed,  for  fear  of  this  brutal  man 
was  already  paralyzing  her  very  soul. 

“  Sit  in  this  chair,  and  don't  you  stir  until  I 
come  back.” 

Grasping  her  arm  roughly,  he  seated  her  in 
the  chair  he  had  just  quitted,  and  taking  the 
light  left  the  room  through  an  inner  door. 

Presently  the  door  re-opened,  and  an  old  man 
entered.  He  was  a  most  loathsome  and  repul¬ 
sive  looking  object.  Long,  matted  gray  locks 
streamed  about  his  face,  and  a  dirty  beard  de¬ 
scended  almost  to  his  bosom.  Bags,  of  every 
s  hue  and  texture  composed  his  dress,  and  as  if  to 
complete  his  attractions,  he  was  horribly  de¬ 
formed.  The  savage  eyes  glared  frightfully  on 
the  child  as  he  approached  her. 

“  So  you  know  me,  now,  Peggy  Jones  ?”  he 
said,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  as  she  shrank  from 
him. 

"Yes  sir,”  she  faltered. 

"It's  well  you  said  so,  for  I  hate  liars.  Who 
ami?” 

"  Beggar  Jones,”  replied  the  child. 

"  Well,  don't  you  forget  it,  and  you're  my 
darlin'  child,  Peggy  Jones.  Peggy,  where's  my 
money  you  got  to-day  ?” 

"  Indeed,  my  mother  needs  it  very  much,  sir, 
for  Biddy's  shoes  are  all  worn  out,  and  this  will 
make  enough  to  buy  her  a  pair  of  new  ones — 
don't  take  it  from  her,”  pleaded  the  little  girl. 

"  Look  here,  Peggy,  do  you  see  this  V*  and 
the  old  man  produced  a  small  whip  from  among 
his  rags.  "  Give  me  the  money,  or  I  shall  soon 
learn  you  the  use  of  it.'.' 

Without  another  word  the  child  handed  him 
the  money,  for  she  saw  that  to  resist  would  be 
useless. 

"  Now  Peggy,  dearie,  you're  a  nice  little  girl, 
and  I’ll  reward  you*  Every  day  you  shall  go 
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out  and  get  money  for  jour  lovin’  fkther ;  and 
if  yon  can  manage  to  slip  that  little  bit  of  a  hand 
of  yours  into  a  lady’s  or  gentleman’s  pocket,  and 
take  oat  their  parses,  why  yon  may  bring  them 
home  to  me,  too.  Ton  and  I  shall  do  nicely 
together,  Peggy,  my  darlin’  child.  I’ve  been 
so  lonesome  while  yon  was  away,”  said  he,  leer¬ 
ing  upon  her  with  those  hatefdl  eyes.  He  then 
stepped  to  a  closet,  and  taking  oat  a  crast  of 
_  hard,  dry  bread,  gave  it  to  the  little  frightened 
creature,  and  commanded  her  to  eat 

“  I  don’t  want  any  sapper,”  sobbed  she. 

“  Eat  it,  I  tell  yon,  and  then  yon  must  go  to 
bed,  fo£  you  will  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
help  yoar  lovin’  father.  Here’s  where  you  are 
to  sleep,”  pointing  to  something  which  looked 
like  a  pile  of  rags  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

“  See  how  kind  I’ve  been  to  get  such  a  nice 
bed  ready  for  you.  What,  you  have  finished 
your  supper?  Well,  this  will  do  for  to-morrow,” 
and  taking  the  crust,  he  placed  it  again  in  the 
closet.  “  Now,  Peggy  to  bed,  for  I  shall  call 
you  early.” 

Dragging  her  to  the  rags,  he  threw  her  little 
form  upon  them,  and  after  spreading  her  shawl 
over  her,  took  the  light  and  left  the  room. 

For  long  hours  poor  Mary  sobbed  and  cried, 
but  atlast,  exhausted  by  emotion,  she  fell  asleep. 

O  angel  mother!  from  thy  home  on  high, 
dost  see  thy  darling  in  her  misery?  Surely, 
there  is  One  who  sees,  and  will  protect. 

“  Beggar  Jones,”  as  he  was  called,  was  well 
known  in  Boston,  and  considered  as  a  good, 

'  pious  old  man,  whose  bodily  infirmities  pre¬ 
vented  his  laboring  to  support  himself,  and  many 
a  choice  bit  did  kind-hearted  housekeepers  lay 
aside  for  the  poor  old  man,  and  many  a  bright 
coin  found  its  way  into  his  pockets. 

Mary  had  often  seen  him  in  her  excursions, 
and  consequently,  when  he  appeared  before  her 
as  we  jhave  recorded,  she  at  once  recognized  him. 
The  villain  had  long  marked  the  successful  beg¬ 
gar-girl,  and  determined  that  her  gains  should 
be  transferred  to  his  possession,  but  not  having 
met  her  alone  until  now,  had  not  dared  to  mo¬ 
lest  her.  He  was  a  crafty  villain,  and  being 
principled  against  all  kind  of  honest  labor,  he 
was  provided  with  numerous  disguises,  so  that 
when  he  failed  to  accomplish  his  object  in  one, 
he  could  easily  resort  to  another.  The  reader 
has  now  the  key  to  his  appearance  when  he  de¬ 
coyed  poor  Mary  into  his  power. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  the 
little  tired  sleeper  was  roused,  and  after  eating  a 
small  part  of  the  crust  which  she  had  left  the 
previous  night,  was  sent  forth  to  solicit  charity. 
Rejoiced  to  find  herself  again  in  the  open 


street,  freedom  her  dreaded  jailor,  and  not 
doubting  that  she  should  now  return  to  Maggie, 
she  fiew  along  with  eager  haste  in  the  directum 
in  which  she  supposed  her  home  to  be,  only  stop¬ 
ping  now  and  then  to  inquire  of  some  early  pe¬ 
destrian  if  she  were  right.  At  length  she  cams 
into  a  street  which  was  well  known  to  her,  and 
bounding  forward  with  renewed  speed,  she  was 
soon  within  a  short  distance  of  the  longed-for 
retreat. 

Just  as  she  was  taming  a  corner  into  tks 
street  where  Maggie  lived,  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  a  well  known  voice  said,  Peg¬ 
gy  Jones !  The  child  stopped  as  if  saddest? 
paralyzed,  for  just  before  her  in  his  full  regalk 
stood  “beggar  Jones.” 

“Ha,  ha,  I  think  x  you’ve  walked  far  eaougk 
for  exercise  this  morning,  and  your  breakfast 
must  be  now  pretty  well  digested.  So  we  toll 
proceed  to  work  at  once.  Bat  don’t  let  me  catch 
yon  at  this  trick  again.  I  can’t  afford  to  spend 
my  precious  time  in  running  after  yon,  and  it’s 
hard  for  an  old  man,  too — so  Peggy,  look  out  f 
and  shaking  his  whip  at  her,  he  pointed  out  tbs 
direction  in  which  he  wished  her  to  go,  and  stood 
watching  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight 

Sorely  disappointed,  Mary  proceeded  on  her 
way,  but  still  resolved  to  effect  her  escape,  and 
hoping  to  go  home  to  Maggie  with  money  enough 
to  replace  that  which  had  been  taken  from  her. 
As  the  day  waned,  and  she  sawno  more  of  “beg¬ 
gar  Jones,”  hope  resolved  itself  into  certainty  i* 
her  heart,  and  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for 
her  escape,  and  her  unusual  success,  she  one* 
more  turned  into  the  street  where  anxious  hearts 
were  mourning  for  “  Mary  Asthore !” 

The  hovel  was  already  in  sight,  and  in  anoth¬ 
er  moment  she  would  have  been  at  toe  door, 
when  she  was  stopped  by  ji  man  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  ground  at  her  feet,  so  sudden 
was  his  appearance. 

“  Where  away,  child?”  said  he. 

“  I’m  going  home,  sir.” 

“  That's  true,  so  come  along,  Peggy,”  sad 
once  more  toe  child  recognized  her  tormentor. 
“  Yon  have  kept  me  here  a  long  time,  my  dir- 
lin’  child,  but  I  knew  you  would  be  sure  to 
come,  so  I  waited  to  see  you  safe  home.  Your 
lovin’  father's  very  kind  to  ypu,  Peggy,  and  yon 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  him  so  much  tronbia 
again,  or  may  be  you'll  get  a  small  dose  of  tost 
medicine  I  showed  you  last  night.” 

Grasping  toe  little  trembling  fingers  tightly  in 
his  hand,  he  dragged  the  wearied  little  body 
after  him  at  a  rapid  pace,  until  they  stood  ones 
more  within  the  gloomy  room  which  he  had  toU 
her  was  to  be  her  home. 
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“  Now,  Peggy,”  said  he,  after  be  had  locked 
the  door,  “I  will  be  merciful  to  yon  this  time, 
and  only  send  you  to  bed  without  your  supper, 
as  a  punishment  for  trying  to  run  away ;  but  if 
it  happens  again,  you  wont  get  off  so  easy.  Go 
to  bed,  and  to-morrow  we’ll  try  again,  and  yon 
had  better  remember  that  ‘beggar  Jones1  in 
some  form  or  other,  will  meet  you  at  every  turn.” 

With  these  words  he  left  her.  With  an  ach¬ 
ing  and  almost  despairing  heart  Mary  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  the  rags,  and,  shivering  with  fear  and 
eold,  at  last  cried  herself  to  sleep.  This  day 
was  only  a  sample  of  many  others  that  followed, 
until  finally  the  poor  child  gave  up  in  despair. 
Go  where  she  might,  her  persecutor  was  ever 
near  her,  and  to  elude  his  vigilant  watch 
seemed  hopeless.  Love  and  gratitude  were  no 
longer  her  incentives  to  exertion,  and  she  soon 
ceased  to  collect  so  large  a  sum  daily  as  she 
had  done  for  her  kind  Irish  protector.  But  die 
brutal  use  of  the  whip  soon  made  fear  accom¬ 
plish  for  him  what  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 
But  no  punishment  or  threats,  however  fearful, 
could  make  die  child  do  more  than  beg — she 
would  not  steal.  The  seeds  of  good  which  a 
Christian  mother  had  sown,  were  not  dead,  but 
even  in  that  life  of  degradation  and  hopeless 
misery,  bore  some  fruit. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  re¬ 
cord  the  details  of  the  life  of  wretchedness  which 
poor  suffering  Mary  led  while  in  the  power  of 
“  beggar  Jones.”  Months  and  years  passed, 
and  as  hope  died  in  the  heart  of  the  orphan  child, 
a  feeling  of  despair  took  its  place.  She  went 
and  came  at  her  master’s  bidding,  like  a  machine 
when  the  motive  power  is  applied,  indifferent  to 
everything  that  was  passing  around  her,  only 
caring  to  bring  home  money  enough  to  save  her- 
•  self  from  the  cruel  punishment  which  she  was 
*  sure  to  receive  if  she  failed,  as  she  sometimes 
did.  But  at  last  she  sank  into  a  statfi  of  apathy 
from  which  the  lash  could  hardly  arouse  her ;  and 
thus  wasting  away  the  life  and  soul  which  God 
gave,  the  years  glided  on  until  Mary  was  ten 
yean  old. 

One  day,  having  wandered  farther  than  usual, 
as  she  was  passing  through  a  street  in  the  su¬ 
burbs  of  the  city,  the  name  on  the  doorplate  of 
a  splendid  house  attracted  her  attention.  Be¬ 
fore  her  mother  died,  Mary  had  been  taught  to 
read,  and  she  had  not  entirely  lost  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  Springing  up  die  steps,  she  read  with 
eager  eyes  the  name  of  Henry  Granger.  Her 
apathy  was  all  gone,  and  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  she  rang  the  bell  violently.  A  spruce 
waiting-maid  answered  the  summons,  but  when 
she  saw  that  it  was  only  a  ragged  beggar  girl 


tha£  had  summoned  her  from  her  gossippiag 
chat  in  the  kitchen,  she  said  angrily : 

“  Why  don’t  you  go  to  the  basement  door  ? 
Be  off,  can’t  you  ?”  she  contimmd,  as  the  child 
stood  gazing  at  her. 

“  I  did  not  come  a  begging,”  she  said,  timidly. 

“  What  do  you  want,  then  ?  Be  quick,  for  I 
can’t  st&ndhere.” 

“  Does  Mr.  Henry  Granger  live  here  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  he  does.  Cto't  you  read  1” 

“  Well  ”  said  the  poor  child,  with  a  desperate 
effort  at  calmness,  “  I  want  to  see  him.  My 
name  is  Mary  Granger,  and  he  is  my  unde.” 

“  Be  off,  and  tell  your  lies  elsewhere,  for  I 
don’t  believe  one  word  of  it.  Tou  don’t  look  as 
if  you  ever  had  any  unde,  or  father,  either,  for 
that  matter,”  and  foe  servant  triqfl  to  shut  the 
door.  But  a  new  hope  had  dawned  on  the  be¬ 
nighted  soul  of  the  beggar  girl,  and  with  an  en¬ 
ergy  which  startled  even  herself,  she  said : 

’  “  I  will  see  my  unde — I  must  see  him.” 

Surprised  at  the  strange  visitor’s  bol^ess, 
the  girl  retreated  into  the  passage,  and  Mary 
followed,  still  entreating  to  be  permitted  to  see 
Mr.  Granger. 

“  Well,  if  you  will,  I  can’t  help  it,”  and  the 
maid  threw  open  a  door,  at  the  same  time  say- 
hag — “  she  would  come  in,  sir.  I  hope  you'll 
not  blame  me,  for  I  could  not  prevent  he%”  and 
then  disappeared. 

“  How  ?  What  is  this  ?”  said  a  gentleman, 
who  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  room,  as  he 
rose,  in  astonishment.  ‘‘What  do  you  want, 
child  V *  he  continued,  as  she  advanced  into  the 
apartment,  never  taking  her  eyes  from  his  face. 

‘‘Are  yon  Mr.  Granger,  sir  ?”  said  she,  timidly. 

“  Yes.” 

“  Well,  then,  you’re  my  uncle,”  said  she,  joy- 
folly,  “  My  mother  told  me  to  come,  and  she 
said  you  would  take  care  of  me.  My  name  is 
Mary  Granger.” 

The  child  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  chairs,  and  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
all  the  beantifol  trust  of  childhood,  she  said : 

“0,  I’m  so  glad!  You'll  love  me,  wont 
you,  unoie  1” 

Not  a  word  had  Mr.  Granger  spoken.  He  was 
completely  puzzled  by  the  singular  conduct  of 
the  child ;  but  as  she  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  with  those  dark,  soul-full  eyes,  olden  mem¬ 
ories  rare*  thronging  about  his  heart,  and  the 
image  of  an  idolized  brother  rose  before  him. 

He  seated  himself  and  resting  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  continued  his  “  dream  of  the  past.” 
Once  more  he  saw  a  manly  form  which  he  had 
loved  in  other  days,  and  his  heart  whispered— 
“  brother.”  Then  came  aqpther  scene  In  the 
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life  drama,  and  standing  before  him  with  a  fair 
young  creature  whom  he  called  “  wife  "  at  his 
side,  was  again  that  brother,  but  a  shade  is  upon 
bis  brow,  andg|  skd  look  in  the  dark,  tender 
eyes,  for  the  hour  of  parting  has  come,  and  the 
brothers  are  soon  to  be  severed  by  the  rolling 
ocean.  Again  they  meet,  but  death  i9  there,  and 
the  brother  so  tenderly  loved  is  passing  on  to 
the  land  above.  “  My  wife  and  child,  Henry, 
care  for  them  when  I  am  gone.”  The  promise 
is  given,  and  the  strong  man  is  bowing  in  agony 
beside  the  corpse  whence  the  soul  has  fled.  Anoth¬ 
er  scene — and  the  young  wife  and  mother  is  be¬ 
fore  him  in  her  great  sorrow.  Then  comes  a 
proud  and  stately  figure,  his  own  wife,  and  her 
dark  shadow  obscures  the  form  of  the  weeping 
widow.  Sho*s  gone,  and  he  can  no  farther  trace 
her.  The  dream  is  ended.  "  My  mother  is 
dead,  Uncle  Henry,  and  I  have  no  friend  now, 
but  you ;"  and  the  sweet  trustfulness  of  the  child's 
spirit,  looking  up  to  him  through  those  eyes,  so 
like  tfe  eyes  of  the  dead,  touched  a  chord  in 
the  proud  man's  heart  that  had  long  lain  dor¬ 
mant,  and  for  the  first  time  for  years,  he  wept. 
He  could  not  doubt  that  it  was  indeed  his 
brother's  child  who  had  so  strangely  revealed 
herself  to  him.  Every  feature,  but  most  of  all 
the  eyes,  in  their  dark  and  mournful  beauty,  so 
remindsd  him  of  the  loved  and  lost,  that  he  wish¬ 
ed  for  no  farther  proof.  11 1  will  take  care  of 
you,  darling,  and  you  shall  be  my  own  child." 
Drawing  the  happy  child  towards  him,  he  kissed 
her  beautiful  forehead  while  his  eyes  were  filled 
with  grateful  tears. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  richly 
dressed  lady  entered  the  room.  Her  lip  curled 
with  haughty  pride  as  she  saw  the  little  ragged 
girl  who  was  seated  on  her  husband's  knee,  with 
her  arms  closely  twined  about  his  neck. 

"  I  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr. 
Granger,"  she  said,  after  she  had  deliberately 
surveyed  them. 

“  Emma,  this  is  my  brother's  child,  restored  to 
me,"  he  answered,  with  emotion. 

“A  likely  story,  Mr.  Granger,  that  this  dirty, 
ragged  thing  is  any  relation  of  yours  1"  Point¬ 
ing  to  the  door,  she  continued — "Begone,  beg¬ 
gar  !  We  are  not  all  fools." 

Closer  the  tiny  arms  were  drawn  about  his 
neck,  and  looking  up  into  Mr.  Granger's  face, 
the  child  said,  touchingly : 

“  Do  not  send  me  away,  dear  uncle.  I  have 
no  home,  and  O,  I'm  so  tired  of  wandering." 

“  Never,  darling !"  and  drawing  her  closer  to 
his  bosom,  he  kissed  her  agftfn  and  again. 

An  expression  of  withering  scorn  was  on  the 
lady's  fhee,  as  she  saw  this,  and  she  exclaimed : 


|  "Henry  Granger,  I  do  believe  yon  are  an 
idiot,  to  be  so  easily  imposed  upon.  For  shame, 
sir.  Put. down  the  child,  and  let  her  go  abont 
her  business.  I  will  not  harbor  her  here.  We 
should  soon  have  all  the  beggars  in  town  claim* 
ing  relationship." 

“  Emma,  just  look  at  this  beautiful  face,  and 
those  eyes.  Do  they  not  speak  to  yon  of  the 
dead  1  She  is  no  impostor,  and  I  believe  the 
finger  of  God  is  in  this.  For  yean  have  I 
sought  her  and  her  mother,  in  vain,  and  now 
the  poor  little  wanderer  comes  to  my  door,  and 
asks  me  to  love  and  protect  her.  I  tell  yon, 
Emma,  she  is  the  same  little  Mary  whom  I 
promised  Edward  to  care  for  as  my  own  child. 
Look  at  her,  and  doubt  it  if  you  can." 

"  If  you  will  be  so  infatuated,  Mr.  Granger,  it 
is  not  my  fault.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
matter— I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

The  proud  woman  swept  across  the  room,  not 
even  deigning  to  look  at  the  little  creature  who 
clung  so  fondly  to  her  husband.  An  instant, 
and  the  child  had  released  herself  from  her  un¬ 
cle,  and  was  kneeling  at  Mrs.  Granger's  feet. 

“  Dear  aunt,  wont  you  let  me  live  with  you  1” 
she  said.  "  I  will  be  very  good,  and  try  not  to 
make  you  any  trouble.  Don't  send  me  away, 
for  that  dreadful  man  will  find  me,  and  O,  he 
whips  me  so  hard  1" 

The  poor  little  pleader  shuddered,  and  big 
tears  rolled  down  her  face  as  she  spoke.  The 
stately  woman  turned  without  speaking,  and  was 
leaving  the  room. 

“  Do  say  that  I  may  stay,  dear  aunt,"  contin¬ 
ued  the  weeping  child.  “  I  know  I  can  do  a 
good  many  things,  and  I  will  work  for  you  all 
the  time,  if  you  will  only  let  me  stay  where  he 
can't  get  me." 

"  Get  up,  child,  and  go  to  your  uncle,  as  yon 
!  call  him,"  at  length  the  lady  said,  in  a  freezing 
tone,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  little  kneeling  figure. 
“  I  want  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  and  passing 
out,  she  shut  the  door  with  tremendous  force 
after  her. 

Poor  Mary  6obbed  bitterly,  but  her  uncle  soon 
consoled  her,  bidding  her  to  be  good,  and  her 
aunt  would  soon  love  her. 

And  so  it  was  settled,  and  the  little  beggar 
girl  became  a  member  of  the  aristocratic  Mr. 
Granger's  family.  Her  uncle  was  invariably 
kind  and  affectionate  towards  her,  bat  his  eyes 
coaid  not  penetrate  all  the  mysteries  of  his  wife's 
domestic  arrangement,  and  Mary  would  have 
scorned  to  complain.  So  how  could  he  know 
I  that  she  was  treated  worse  than  the  lowest  ser- 
I  vant  in  the  house — that  she  was  in  fact,  a  “  ser- 
;  vant  of  servants." 
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She  tu  pat  to  sleep,  in  an  oat  of  the  way  at¬ 
tic  chamber  that  had  been  need  for  yean  as  a 
storage  room,  and  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
articles  and  a  tensile  for  family  use,  which  had 
from  time  to  time  been  thrown  aside,  to  make 
room  for  new.  Bats  and  mice  seemed  to  con¬ 
sider  this  apartment  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
them,  so  merrily  did  they  scamper  about,  and 
hold  their  revels  iu  die  long  nights— and  any 
quantity  of  great  spiders  strong  their  airy  webs 
upon  the  bare  walls,  and  crawled  upon  the  child’s 
miserable  bed.  Yet  it  was  better  than  she  had 
known  before,  and  if  her  annt  would  have  given 
her  a  kind  word,  occasionally,  she  would  have 
deemed  her  happiness  complete. 

The  change  in  Mary’s  outward  circumstances 
seemed  to  effect  a  change  in  her  whole  being. 
She  was  no  longer  content  in  her  ignorance, 
bat  each  day  increased  her  all-absorbing  desire 
to  prove  herself  worthy  of  her  uncle’s  love,  by 
making  the  best  use  of  the  advantages  which  he 
placed  within  her  reach.  She  longed  to  know, 
to  understand,  and  so  rapid  was  her  progress,  it 
seemed  as  if,  daring  those  weary  years  of  trial 
and  ignorance,  her  mind  had  been  gathering  al¬ 
most  unnatural  strength  to  grasp  rich  gems  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge.  She  was  not  like  a  child 
often  yean,  but  rather  like  a  woman  in  capacity 
and  strength  of  intellect.  As  the  thirsty  hart 
drinks  of  the  sweet  water  for  which  it  panted,  so 
her  mind  drank  in  rich  draughts  of  knowledge 
daily. 

And  so  Time’s  never-resting  car  moved  on 
till  Mary  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Her  aunt 
had  never  spoken  a  gentle  or  kind  word  to  her, 
or  forgiven  “  the  little  beggar’s  presumption  ” 
in  daring  to  claim  relationship  with  her.  Mr. 
Granger  coaid  not  fall  to  perceive  something 
how  it  was,  and  after  trying  in  vain  all  means 
in-  his  power  to  effect  a  favorablechapge  in  his 
wife’s  treatment  of  Mary,  he  resolved  to  send 
her  away  for  a  few  years,  until  her  education 
should  have  been  completed.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan,  Mary  was  soon  established  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  institution  of  Madame  Bivers,  in  the 
good  city  of  Baltimore,  where  with  your  permis¬ 
sion,  reader  mine,  we  will  leave  her  for  a  season. 

Once  more  the  progress  of  our  story  brings  us 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Granger,  after  an  inter¬ 
val  of  six  yearn.  Time  has  wrought  some 
changes,  but  still  he  had  dealt  gently  with  the 
master  of  that  splendid  home,  and  but  few  fui> 
tows  were  traced  on  his  white  forehead.  Mrs. 
Granger  was  the  same  proud  and  haughty  wo¬ 
man  as  ever,  but  just  now  there  was  an  expres- 
#  lion  of  doting  fondness  on  her  face,  as  her 
glances  fell  upon  the  tall  form  of  a  young  man 


who  was  lounging  carelessly  on  a  sofa,  near 
her.  Edward  Burton  was  Mrs.  Granger’s  son, 
the  only  offspring  of  a  former  marriage,  and 
though  to  all  beside  she  was  cold  and  seeming¬ 
ly  unfeeling,  he  was  her  idol.  His  lightest  wish 
was  as  a  law  to  her,  and  with  a  swelling  heart 
she  gazed  upon  his  manly  features,  and  felt  it 
blessed  indeed  to  be  a  mother. 

Excepting  short  visits  at  intervals,  Edward 
had  been  away  from  home  for  years,  and  when 
his  collegiate  coarse  was  ended,  he  had  per¬ 
suaded  his  fond  mother  to  allow  him  yet  a  long¬ 
er  absence,  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the  wonders 
of  the  old  world,  and  bask  beneath  the  glorious 
skies  of  classic  Italy.  Three  years  he  had  spent 
in  travelling,  and  now  his  mother's  anxious 
fears  for  him  were  ended,  for  her  son  had  come 
home  to  remain  with  her.  But  she  did  not 
know  that  a  subtle  power  was  at  work  to  crush 
her  hopes— she  did  not  know  that  her  noble  boy 
was  ev6n  now  a  slave  to  that  “  which  biteth  like 
a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  odder.”  Else 
had  her  prond  heart  throbbed  with  deadly  fear, 
and  her  mother-love  cried,  “  save  him.” 

Edward  Burton  had  naturally  a  good' heart, 
and  fine  intellect,  so  even  his  mother’s  long 
coarse  of  almost  unlimited  indulgence  had  fail¬ 
ed  to  make  him  selfish,  or  pave  the  way  for  the 
perpetration  of  crime.  Bat  while  sojourning  in 
Italy,  he  became  rather  intimately  acquainted 
with  a  young  and  gay  scion  of  a  noble  Floren¬ 
tine  house.  The  fiery,  impetuous  nature  of  the 
young  Italian  was  ever  impatient  of  opposition 
to  his  wishes,  and  when,  after  repeated  invita¬ 
tions  and  urgings,  young  Burton  still  continued 
to  decline  tasting  the  sparkling  wine,  his  false 
friend  vowed  within  himself  to  work  the  “  purse- 
proud  American’s  ”  ruin,  through  this  medium. 

We  need  not  stop  to  detail  the  various  arts 
and  devices  which  were  resorted  to,  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  purpose ;  we  all  know  that 
a  bad,  unscrupulous  man  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
tools  with  which  to  do  his  work,  however  black 
it  may  be.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  barrierof  to¬ 
tal  abstinence  was  finally  passed,  and  lured  on 
by  the  artful  insinuations  of  his  tempter,  who 
had  acquired  a  strange  influence  over  him,  Ed¬ 
ward  Barton  was  soon  advancing  rapidly  on  that 
path  from  which  there  is  no  return,  save  by  deep 
repentance,  and  adamantine  firmness  of  princi¬ 
ple.  But  sooner  than  he  had  at  first  intended, 
and  much  too  soon  for  the  completion  of  the 
Italian’s  scheme,  Burton  suddenly  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  to  America.  But  he 
had  acquired  a  fondness  for  the  sparkling  poison 
which  was  daily  gaming  new  and  stronger  pow¬ 
er  over  him,  and  he  needed  now  no  suggestions 
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save  those  oi  his  own  appetite,  to  induce  him  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips. 

At  first  the  mother’s  eyes  were  blinded,  bnt 
gradually,  dim  suspicions  grew  into  certain  assur¬ 
ance,  and  with  deep  agony  she  saw  her  son  assum¬ 
ing  more  and  more  visibly  each  day,  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  that  pitiable  thing — a  drunkard.  Night 
after  night  he  came  reeling  home,  and  was  plac¬ 
ed  in  bed  by  the  servants,  while  his  wretched 
mother  passed  the  night  in  walking  her  cham¬ 
ber  and  moaning  in  bitter  sorrow.  Late  on  the 
following  day  he  would  make  his  appearance, 
but  gnawing  remorse  was  roused  by  his  moth¬ 
er’s  anguish  and  entreaties,  and  with  head  throb¬ 
bing  almost  to  bursting,  and  a  feeling  of  utter 
self-loathing,  he  would  rush  again  to  the  deadly 
Lethe,  to  purchase  by  temporary  forgetfulness, 
new  and  keener  remorse  for  the  future.  Affairs 
were  in  this  sad  state  when  Mary  returned  from 
school  to  reside  permanently  at  home.  She  was 
not  what  a  casual  observer  would  have  called 
beautiful,  but  she  was  very  lovely,  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  Tall  and  finely  developed  in  form,  there 
was  always  a  graceful  dignity  and  perfect  self- 
possession  in  her  manners,  united  with  a  genial, 
affectionate  air,  which  made  her  very  attractive. 
Her  eyes  were  gloriously  beautiful.  Of  a  clear 
gray  or  hazel,  they  had  the  most  bewitching  cur¬ 
tains  of  long  black  lashes,  which,  when  she  was 
looking  downward,  seemed  to  rest  caressingly 
on  the  fair  cheek  below.  But  when  she  was  an¬ 
imated,  and  the  eyes  were  raised,  the  light  seem¬ 
ed  actually  to  flath  from  them.  Anon  a  sad  and 
dreamy  expression  would  veil  their  beams  like 
emanations  from  some  hidden  fountain  of  love 
and  tears. 

The  former  coldness  and  cruelty  of  Mrs. 
Granger  were  forgotten  by  Mary,  or  if  not  for¬ 
gotten,  wholly  forgiven,  long  before,  for  she  was 
a  true  Christian ;  and  it  was  with  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  love  and  grateful  happiness,  that 
she  resumed  her  place  in  her  uncle’s  family. 
But  she  soon  learned  that  time  and  absence  had 
wrought  no  change  in  her  aunt’s  feelings  to¬ 
wards  her.  Of  course,  the  elegant  and  accom¬ 
plished  young  lady  was  not  treated  exactly  as 
the  poor,  ignorant  child  of  years  before  had 
been,  but  the  same  spirit  remained,  the  same 
icy  coldness.  This  grieved  Mary’s  loving  heart, 
but  she  constantly  hoped  that  her  endeavors  to 
win  the  love  of  the  proud  woman  would  even¬ 
tually  prove  successful,  and  she  went  on  quietly, 
unheeding  sneering  remarks,  and  allusions  to 
her  former  poverty. 

One  night  when  Mary  had  been  some  weeks 
at  home,  it  happened  that  she  and  Edward  were 
alone  in  one  of  the  parlors.  Formerly,  it  had 


been  a  rare  occurrence  for  him  to  be  at  home  in 
the  evening,  but  of  late  he  had  often  joined  the 
family  circle,  and  a  new  hope  began  to  dawn  in 
his  mother’s  heart,  though  he  was  at  such  times 
totally  unlike  his  former  self.  Silent  and  moody, 
he  took  no  part  in  any  conversation,  only  reply¬ 
ing  when  addressed.  But  this  evening  he  seem¬ 
ed  a  changed  man,  and  Mary  was  surprised  at 
the  brilliant  thoughts  which  he  so  eloquently  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  the  cultivated  mind  and  heart  which 
his  whole  conversation  evinced.  Suddenly  he 
paused ;  but  in  an  instant  he  said,  abruptly : 

“ What  have  I  been  saying?  What  right 
have  such  as  I  to  speak  of  purity  and  goodness  ? 
I,  a  miserable  drunkard !”  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  he  groaned  aloud. 

“  But,  Mr.  Burton  !”  said  Mary,  astonished. 

"  Nay,  hear  me — do  not  speak !  Hear  me,  if 
you  will,  and  then  tell  me  if  there  is  hope  for  so 
miserable  a  man  as  I  am.  I  am  most  wretched, 
Miss  Granger — Mary,  let  me  call  you  so.  You 
have  seen  me  in  the  loathsome  guise  of  the  ine¬ 
briate,  apparently  regardless  alike  of  my  moth¬ 
er’s  anguish,  and  my  own  reputation.  You  have 
seen  me  in  all  my  degradation,  but  you  do  not 
know  how  deep  it  is,  for  you  cannot  know  how 
far  I  have  fallen  ;  you  do  not  know  what  I  once 
was.  Until  you  came,  I  had  no  hope.  For  my 
mother's  sake,  if  not  for  my  own,  I  longed  and 
tried  to  retrace  my  steps  ;  but  the  spell  of  a  de¬ 
mon  seemed  laid  upon  me,  paralyzing  all  my 
endeavors  to  rise.  But  now,  since  I  have  known 
you,  I  seem  to  feci  new  strength.  Something 
keeps  saying  to  me,  *  Stand  up,  and  be  a  man !’ 
You  are  my  star  of  hope,  Mary, — will  you  help 
me  ? — will  you  save  me  ?" 

In  his  excitement  the  young  man  had  risen 
from  his  seat,  and  approached  Mary,  who  was 
listening  intently  to  his  rapid  utterance.  Grasp¬ 
ing  her  hand,  he  repeated : 

“  Will  you  save  me,  Mary  f  If  you  cannot,  then 
am  I  lost  indeed.” 

Sinking  into  a  chair  at  her  side,  he  gave  vent 
to  emotions  which  would  no  longer  be  restrained. 
The  strong  man  wept ;  but  they  were  not  tears 
of  weakness  —  they  were  blessed,  holy  drops, 
gnshing  up  from  the  healing  fountain  which  the 
Angel  had  troubled.  Gently  and  soothingly  as 
woman  may,  Mary  comforted  and  encouraged 
the  repentant  man,  and  ere  long  he  felt  indeed 
strong  to  battle  with  and  overcome  his  enemy. 
For  hours  they  6at  thus ;  he  listening  to  the 
maiden’s  low,  sweet  voice  as  she  counselled  and 
advised  him,  as  to  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Ere 
they  parted,  Mary  had  drawn  up  a  pledge,  which 
the  young  man  signed,  binding  himself  by  all 
those  considerations  which  every  true  man  holds 
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lacrcd,  nevermore  to  taste  of  intoxicating  drinks 
in  any  form.  “  Redeemed !"  burst  from  his  foil 
heart  as  he  affixed  his  signature,  and  Mary's 
eyes  glistened  vgth  happy  tears,  as  she  said : 

“  There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sin¬ 
ner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  who  need  no  repentance." 

Six  months  had  passed,  and  Edward  Barton 
had  faithfully  kept  his  pledge.  Mary's  charac¬ 
ter,  so  pore  and  true,  had  been  to  him  like  a 
new  revelation  of  life,  and  its  deep  significance, 
its  holy  duties.  The  past  seemed  like  a  fearful 
dream,  and  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  how  nar¬ 
rowly  his  life  bark  had  escaped  being  wrecked. 
It  was  but  natural  that  two  young  and  noble- 
minded  people,  so  constantly  together  as  Edward 
and  Mary,  and  appreciating  as  each  did  so  troly 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  which  characterized 
the  other,  should  in  time  experience  a  warmer 
feeling  than  mere  friendship  towards  each  other. 
They  loved  as  only  those  do  whose  affection  is 
founded  upon  esteem  and  respect,  and  once  so 
loving  as  to  love  forever — this  is  the  true  version. 

But  although  she  frankly  confessed  the  senti¬ 
ments  with  which  the  young  man  had  inspired 
her,  Mary  would  not  consent  to  a  speedy  mar¬ 
riage.  w  Wait  until  I  win  your  mother's  love — 
until  she  can  welcome  me  as  a  daughter ;  then, 
whenever  you  choose,  I  shall  be  ready."  This 
was  her  constant  reply  to  Edward's  entreaties, 
and  he  could  but  love  and  value  her  the  more 
highly  for  her  determination,  although  it  made 
the  term  of  his  probation  apparently  endless. 

Mrs.  Granger  presented  the  same  haughty, 
chilling  bearing  towards  the  lovely  girl,  though 
she  was  well  aware  that  she  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  foe  reformation  of  her  son. 

It  was  the  summer  of  18-—,  when  suddenly  a 
ghastly  visitor  made  its  appearance  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  From  sunny  orange  groves,  where  southern 
homes  are  nestled,  to  our  own  New  England 
hills  and  vales,  even  to  the  Canadas,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  winged  its  fearful  corpse -strewn  way. 
Men  called  this  terrible,  unbidden  guest  the 
cholera ;  and  like  a  demon  it  seemed,  careering 
along  on  its  mission  of  torment  and  death. 

Mr.  Granger's  family  was  one  of  the  very  few 
wealthy  ones  that  had  remained  in  the  city. 
For  a  time  they  escaped,  but  ere  many  weeks 
bad  passedf  Mr.  Granger  was  prostrated  with 
the  fearful  disease,  and  in  an  hour's  time,  both 
Mrs.  Granger  and  her  son  were  stricken  down 
by  the  same  dread,  mysterious  power.  But  for 
the  frightened  servants,  Mary  was  entirely  alone 
tn  her  awfol  situation,  but  she  did  not  falter. 
Not  a  moment  of  precious  time  was  lost  in 
moaning  and  crying  in  imbedle  despair,  bat  the 


most  active  measures  were  at  once  adopted,  and 
when  the  physician  came,  he  gave  her  strong 
hopes  that  they  would  all  recover. 

"And  to  your  promptness  and  presence  of 
mind,  my  dear  young  lady,  under  God,  they 
will  owe  their  lives,  for  had  you  delayed  doing 
anything  until  my  arrival,  they  would  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  skill,"  added  he,  as 
he  took  his  leave. 

In  a  short  time  Mr.  Granger  and  Edward  were 
so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  leave  their  beds ; 
but  Mrs.  Granger  still  remained  in  a  precarious 
state.  The  cholera  symptoms  were  soon  over¬ 
come,  but  a  state  of  alarming  debility  succeeded, 
wnich  threatened  to  prove  fetal.  For  days  and 
weeks  she  lay  almost  as  one  from  whom  life  had 
fled.  Mary  was  ’  constantly  with  her,  sleeping 
only  when  she  must,  in  a  chair  at  the  sick  wo¬ 
man's  bedside,  while  a  trusty  domestic  watched 
beside  her  to  waken  her  at  the  least  movement  of  , 
the  invalid,  as  the  physician  had  said  that  not 
medicine,  but  care  alone  could  save  her. 

Mrs.  Granger  was  too  much  reduced  to  speak, 
but  sometimes  her  eyes  would  rest  on  her  young 
nurse  with  a  sad,  wishful  expression,  as  if  she 
longed  for  the  power  of  utterance.  Mary's 
heart  was  full  of  loving  pity  for  the  suffering 
woman,  and  had  she  been  her  own  mother,  she 
could  not  have  watched  over  her  with  more  ten¬ 
der  solicitude. 

At  length  her  care  was  rewarded.  The  inva¬ 
lid  began  to  gain  strength,  and  the  physician 
said  she  would  recover. 

u  But,  Miss  Mary,"  added  he, "  we  shall  never 
quarrel  to  decide  which  of  us  shall  have  the 
credit  of  the  cure,  for  I  now  resign  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  so  great  an  honor.  To  you,  alone,  it 
rightfully  belongs,  and  I  really  think  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  diploma,  for  skilful  practice." 

At  last  Mrs.  Granger  was  able  to  sit  up ;  but 
she  rose  from  that  couch  of  suffering,  a  changed 
woman,  bodily  and  mentally.  The  glossy  black 
hair,  which  in  health  had  been  her  pride,  was 
now  dry  and  harsh,  and  silver  threads  were 
thickly  mingled  with  its  ebon  hue.  The  bloom 
of  comparative  youth  was  gone  forever;  but 
there  was  a  new  expression  upon  her  wasted 
features,  which  made  her  look  fer  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  loveable  than  she  had  ever  done  in  her 
early  days  of  beauty  and  pride.  Mary  had  ar* 
ranged  the  pillows  and  cushions  of  her  easy 
chair,  and  then  thinking  she  would  call  Edward 
to  come  and  enjoy  his  mother's  improved  ap¬ 
pearance,  turned  to  leave  the  room,  when  a 
tremulous  voice  recalled  her. 

“  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  yon,  annt,  be¬ 
fore  I  call  Edward?"  said  she,  returning. 
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“  Only  one  thing,  Mary,”  said  Mrs.  Granger, 
grasping  the  young  girl’s  hand  in  both  of  hen. 
“ Forgive  me!” 

Tears  were  streaming  down  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could  pro¬ 
ceed  again. 

“  Mary,  can  you  forgive  all  my  cruel  treat¬ 
ment  ?  Can  you  ever  love  me  V* 

“  My  dear  aunt,  if  you  Will  but  let  me  love 
you,  ’tis  all  I  ask.  If  I  ever  had  anything  to 
forgive,  it  was  forgotten  long  ago.  Do  not 
think  of  it.  Aunt  Emma ;  only  think  how  happy 
we  shall  all  be  now,  when  you  are  well  again.” 

“My  darling  Mary!”  sobbed  the  repentant 
woman,  “  God  has  been  very  gracious  towards 
me.  I  turned  away  in  hardness  of  heart,  even 
when  through  your  means  I  saw  my  son  *  pluck¬ 
ed  as  a  brand  from  the  burning/  I  steeled  my 
heart  against  you ;  but  this  sickness  came,  and 
O,  I  bless  my  God  that  his  chastening  hand  was 
laid  upon  me,  for  I  have  been  forced  to  think ,  to 
reflect  upon  the  past !  While  you  all  deemed 
that  I  was  lying  so  very  near  to  death,  I  prayed 
as  I  never  prayed  before,  to  live.  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  die  till  I  had  made  some  reparation  for 
the  deep  wrong  I  had  done  you,  and  received 
the  blessed  assurance  of  fbigiveness.  Only  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  may  know  the  agony  I  en¬ 
dured  when  I  lay  there  so  quiet  and  speechless. 
But  my  prayers  are  answered.  I  live  to  repay 
in  some  degree  your  unvarying  kindness  and  gen¬ 
tleness  towards  me.  And  now  I  must  lay  bare 
my  wicked  heart  to  you,  and  tell  you  why  I 
hated  you. 

“  Long  years  ago,  Edith  Malvern  and  I  were 
schoolmates,  and  later  in  life  we  mingled  in  so¬ 
ciety  together.  Edwin  Granger  was  the  idol  of 
our  circle,  and  I  loved  him.  Yes,  Mary,  even  1 
loved  once,  but  Edith  Malvern  won  the  prize 
for  which  I  longed,  and  from  that  time  there  was 
a  gushing  fountain  of  bitterness  in  my  soul. 
All  the  love  which  once  had  filled  my  heart  was 
turned  to  hatred  towards  my  favored  rival,  and 
I  longed  only  for  opportunities  to  injure  her  and 
hers.  For  this  end,  I  married  my  present  hus¬ 
band,  that  my  facilities  for  destroying  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  his  brother  might  be  greater.  I  sent 
anonymous  letters,  and  resorted  to  other  mean¬ 
nesses  to  make  trouble  between  Edwin  and  his 
wife,  but  their  mutual  confidence  was  too  great ; 
they  loved  each  other  too  entirely  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed  by  any  means  which  my  malignant  temper 
could  devise.  Completely  foiled  in  all  my  plans, 

I  saw  them  depart  for  their  European  tour,  with 
outward  calmness,  but  the  rage  of  a  baffled  de¬ 
mon  rankling  in  my  heart. 

“  But  as  time  passed,  fortune  seemed  to  favor 


me,  for  they  returned ;  he,  to  see  his  brother 
once  more,  and  die ;  she,  my  hated  rival,  to  find 
beroelf,  with  her  infant  child,  alone  in  the  world. 
My  husband  was  even  then  quite  wealthy,  and 
he  would  have  taken  her  to  his  liome,  and  been 
to  her  a  brother  indeed,  but  I,  Mary — I  could 
not  forget  the  past,  so  fraught  with  blackness  to 
me,  and  I  resorted  to  means  which  I  dare  not 
mention,  to  rid  myself  forever  of  one,  whose 
hand,  I  thought,  had  prepared  for  me  the  cup  of 
bitterness  which  I  had  drunk.  My  measures 
were  securely  taken,  and  proved  successful. 
Edith  Granger  disappeared,  and  no  tidings  of 
her  ever  reached  ns,  until  God,  in  his  wisdom, 
directed  you  to  our  door.  I  knew,  even  while  I 
spurned  you,  that  you  were  no  impostor  for 
your  striking  resemblance  to  your  parents  con¬ 
vinced  me  at  once  that  you  were  indeed  the 
child  of  her  whom  I  had  so  irreparably  wronged. 
But  there  came  no  softening  emotion,  as  I  heard 
your  piteous  story.  Harder  than  adamant  grew 
my  wicked  heart,  and  I  resolved  to  pour  out 
upon  the  child’s  head  the  continual  curse  from 
which  death  had  mercifully  released  the  mother. 

“  You  know  the  rest.  You  know  how  with 
angel  patience  and  sweetness  you  have  constant¬ 
ly  returned  good  for  eviL  You  have  saved  my 
son  from  ruin;  you  have  saved  my  life;  you 
have  forgiven  me!  In  deep  humiliation  and 
I  thankfulness,  I  bless  God  that  you  have  tri¬ 
umphed.” 

A  festal  night  in  Mr.  Granger's  stately  man¬ 
sion.  All  that  wealth  could  purchase,  or  taste 
devise,  ^ras  gathered  there  to  add  to  the  rich 
magnificence  of  the  scene,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Granger  felt  that  they  could  not  do  too  much  to 
testify  their  joy  and  gratitude  on  the  wedding 
night  of  Edward  Burton  and  the  orphan  Mary. 
Angel  Mary  had  she  proved  to  them,  for  her 
presence  had  united  their  before  divided  hearts, 
and  brought  love  and  peace  to  their  household 
gods.  Graceful  and  beautiful  as  were  the  many 
forms  gathered  in  those  splendid  rooms  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  bridal,  she  whom  once  we  knew  as  the 
wandering  beggar-girl,  shone  pre-eminent.  Such 
a  sweet,  holy  light  dwelt  in  her  glorious  eyes, 
they  seemed  to  draw  their  radiance  from  a  never- 
dying  fount  of  love  and  joy. 

The  ceremony  was  soon  over,  and  the  guests 
departed,  leaving  heart-wishes  for  the  continued 
happiness  of  the  young  couple,  now  so  indisso¬ 
lubly  bound  to  each  other  for  weal  or  woe.  Mrs. 
Granger  said  but  little  as  she  pressed  Mary  to 
her  throbbing  bosom,  and  called  her  “daugh¬ 
ter  ;”  but  the  noble  girl  felt  fully  repaid  for  all 
the  sufferings  of  the  past,  in  the  sweet  conviction 
that  she  now  once  more  knew  a  mother’s  love. 
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I  m  a  weary,  saddened,  child, 

Of  aching  head,  and  burning  brow; 

Then  many  a  fhncy  strange  and  wild. 
Soothed,  with  its  whispers  low. 

Oft  when  the  painful  days  were  gone, 
And  twilight  round  her  mantle  twined, 

And  ere’s  first  star  looked  forth  alone, 

To  shed  Its  light  almost  dhrlnw— 

I  sat  and  watehsd  them  one  by  m»> 

Peep  out  In  joy  beyond  the  sky; 

Methought  to  cheer  thee,  sad  and  lone— 
The  stars  were  beaming  from  on  high. 

I  fto«lsd  that  the  bnrnlng  fight 
That  fell  on  all  around,  above, 

Was  but  a  gleam,  so  purely  bright, 
from  the  regions  of  light  and  love. 

A  pathway  In  the  ether  blue, 

To  weary,  way-worn  mortals  given; 

A  pathway  Ibr  the  good  and  true, 

To  soar  aloft  In  light,  to  heaveu. 

I  will  not  say  It  Is  not  so, 

1  cannot  crash  the  vision  given ; 

It  sheds  a  holy  joy  below, 

To  think  we  see  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 


THE  CEMETERY  OF  SCUTARI. 


BT  A2TKB  T.  WlUOt. 

Turkish  cemeteries,  like  Christian  ceme¬ 
teries,  inspire  me  with  sadness.  A  visit  to  Fere 
La  Chaise  plunges  me  into  a  fsnerenl  melancholy 
for  several  days,  and  I  have  passed  whole  boors 
in  the  burying-plaees  of  Pera  and  Scutari,  with¬ 
out  experiencing  any  other  sentiment  than  that 
of  a  vague  and  sweet  reverie;  is  it  to  the  hearty 
of  ti  e  sky,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  the  roman¬ 
tic  charm  of*  the  site,  that  this  indifference  is  to 
be  attributed,  or  rather  to  the  prejudices  of  reli¬ 
gion,  acting  without  your  knowledge,  and  mak¬ 
ing  yon  scorn  the  sepulchres  of  infidels,  with 
whom  you  are  to  have  no  connection  in  the 
other  world  ?  I  have  often  reflected  upon  this 
subject,  but  without  solving  the  enigma. 

Catholicism  has  surrounded  death  with  a 
sombre  poesy  of  terror  unknown  to  paganism 
and  Mahometanism  ;  it  has  clothed  its  tombs  in 
gloomy,  cadaverous  forms,  combined  to  convey 
Ideas  of  terror,  while  the  antique  urns  are  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gay  bas-reliefo  where  graceful  genii 
Sport  among  the  foliage,  and  the  Mussulman 
tombs,  variegated  with  azure  and  gold,  seem, 
beneath  the  shade  of  noble  trees,  rather  the  kiosks 
18 


of  eternal  repose,  than  the  dwettngs  of  the 
dead.  There  I  have  often  smoked  my  pipe  over 
a  tomb,  an  action  which  would  seem  to  me 
elsewhere  irreverent,  and  yet  a  thin  layer  of 
mar  Me  alone  separated  me  from  a  body,  buried 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

More  than  cnee  I  have  traversed  the  cemetery 
of  Pera,  in  the  most  fsatsstic  moonlight,  at  the 
hour  when  the  white  oolnmoa  rise  in  the  shadow, 
like  the  nuns  of  Santa  BeeaUa  in  the  third  act 
of  Robert  le  Liable,  without  a  quickened  pulsa¬ 
tion  of  the  heart;  a  prowess  which  I  should 
have  executed  at  Montmartre  only  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  h  prror,  chilis  and  nervous  tremens  at 
the  slightest  sound,  though  I  have  a  hundred 
times  braved,  in  my  traveller's  life,  subjects  of 
terror  much  more  real ;  but,  in  the  East,  death 
is  so  familiarly  mingled  with  life,  that  one  no 
longer  fears  it.  The  dead  with  whom  one  takes 
his  coffee,  or  smokee  his  chibouk,  can  no  longer 
become  spectres. 

The  cemetery  at  Scutari  is  the  best  located, 
the  largest  sad  most  populous  of  the  Orient.  it 
is  an  immense  forest  of  cypress,  covering  hilly 
ground,  intrenched  by  broad  avenues,  and  brist¬ 
ling  with  tombs  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
league.  One  cannot  form  an  idea,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  north,  on  seeing  the  meagre  spindles 
which  we  call  cypresses,  of  the  degree  of  beauty 
and  development  acquired  in  the  warmest  lati¬ 
tudes,  by  this  friend  of  tombs,  but  which  awak¬ 
ens  in  the  East  no  thought  of  melancholy*  and 
adorns  gardens  as  well  as  cemeteries. 

With  age,  the  trunk  of  the  cypress  divides 
itself  into  rugose  nerves,  like  the  aggregations  of 
the  gothic  columns  of  cathedrals;  its  exhausted 
bark  becomes  silvered  with  shades  of  gray, And  its 
branches  thrust  out  singularly  deformed  elbows, 
without  destroying  the  pyramidal  oatline  and 
the  ascensional  direction  of  the  foliage,  now  in 
dense  masses,  now  in  scattered  tufts.  Its  tor¬ 
tious  and  bare  roots  cling  to.  the  earth  on  the 
road-side,  as  the  daws  ef  a  vulture  grasp  Its 
prey,  and  sometimes  resemble  serpents,  half  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  bole. 

Its  solid  and  sombre  verdure  is  not  discolored 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  retains  always  suffi¬ 
cient  liveliness  to  stand  out  on  the  intense  bine 
of  the  sky.  No  tree  has  an  altitude  at  once  se 
grave,  so  serious  and  se  nupestic.  Its  apparent 
uniformity  is  varied  by  accidents  appreciated  by 
the  paiiter,  but  which  do  not  derange  its  general 
disposition.  It  associates  itself  admirably  with 
the  architecture  of  the  Italian  villas,  and  mingles 
appropriately  its  black  spire  with  the  white  col¬ 
umns  of  the  minarets ;  its  brown  draperies  form 
a  ground  at  the  summit  of  the  hills,  on  which 
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are  detached  toe  wooden  bouses  of  Tutfckh  ekies, 
colored  with  vermilion  and  butterfly  hues. 

I  bad  already  acquired  in  Spafci,  at  the  Geu- 
eraUffe  and  the  Alhambm,  a  lore  for  the  eypress, 
which  my  msideaoe  in  Constantinople  did  bat 
increase,  while  it  gratified.  Two  cypresses,  at* 
peehdly,  hare  inefffeeeably  engraved  their  pro¬ 
files  in  my  memory,  and  the  name  of  Grenada 
cannot  be  pronounced  without  my  seeing  them 
wave  abort  the  red  walls  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Moorish  kings,  of  whom  they  were  certainly 
contemporaries.  With  what  pleasure  did  I  per¬ 
ceive  them,  when  I  returned  from  my  excursions 
in  the  Alpajarras,  in  company  with  the  eagle 
hunter,  Romero,  or  the  deer  hunter,  Lease, 
mounted  on  a  male,  whose  harness  was  covered 
with  gewgaws  and  bells.  But  to  return  to  dm 
cypresses  of  Scutari. 

A  cypress  k  planted  beside  each  tomb ;  every 
upright  tree  represents  a  body,  and  as  vegetation 
here  enjoys  great  activity,  and  new  graves  are 
dug  daily,  the  funeral  finest  rapidly  grows  in 
height  and  breadth.  The  Turks  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  economy  of  graveyards ;  every  dead 
man,  poor  or  rich,  once  extended  on  htr  tost 
couch,  sleeps  there  until  the  trumpets  of  the  last 
judgment  shall  awake  him,  and  the  hand  of  man 
disturb*  him  not. 

Beside  the  living  city,  this  necropolis  stretches 
cut  indefinitely,  recruited  with  peaceful  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  never  emigrate.  The  inexhaustible 
quarries  of  Marmora  famish  to  each  of  its  mute 
citizens  a  marble  post,  which  tells  his  name  and 
dwelling,  and,  though  a  coffin  takes  bat  little 
room,  and  toe  raws  are  close  together,  toe  dead 
city  covers  more  extent  than  the  other:  millions 
have  been  laid  there  since  toe  conquest  of  Byzan¬ 
tium  by  Mahomet  II.  If  time,  which  destroys 
everything,  did  not  level  the  tumular  monoliths 
and  deprive  them  of  their  turbans,  and  if  toe 
dost  of  years,  those  Invisible  grave-diggers,  did 
not  slowly  cover  the  ruins  of  broken  tombs,  a 
statistician  might,  by  adding  these  funeral  pil¬ 
lars,  obtain  toe  number  of  the  population  of 
Constantinople,  reckoning  from  1458,  the  date 
oftoe  fall  of  the  Greek  empire.  But  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  nature,  which  tends  everywhere  to 
resume  its  primitive  forms,  toe  Turkish  empire 
would  soon  be  but  a  vast  cemetery,  from  which 
toe  dead  would  drive*toe  living. 

I  followed  at  first  the  grand  avenue,  bordered 
by  two  immense  curtains  of  a  sombre  green, 
foiry-Hke  and  ftutereal ;  stone-cutters,  quietly  seat¬ 
ed,  were  sculpturing  tombs  by  the  road-side; 
trabes  were  passing,  filled  with  women  repairing 
to  Hyder  Pacha;  Mussulman  JUlmde'joie,  who, 
conoeatod  only  by  a  transparent  yashmaeh  of  tom* 


muslin,  allured  toe  TttrkLh  youth  by  loving 
glances  and  sonorous  laughs.  Quitting  toe 
beaten  path,  I  left  my  companions,  and  directed 
my  steps  at  random  among  toe  tombs,  to  study 
more  nearly  the  oriental  attitude  of  death.  I 
have  already  said,  in  describing  the  Petit  Champ 
at  Pera,  tout  toe  Turkish  tombs  are  composed 
of  a  species  of  marble  pillar,  terminated  by  a 
ball,  vaguely  resembling  a  human  countenance, 
and  coiffed  with  a  turban,  whose  folds  and  form 
indicate  the  quality  of  toe  deceased, — now  toe 
turban  is  replaced  by  a  colored  fez; — a  stone 
ornamented  with  a  lotus  stalk  or  a  vine,  whfa 
leaves  and  grapes  carved  in  relief  and  painted, 
designates  the  women.  At  the  foot  of  this  vine, 
which  varies  only  in  toe  richness  of  the  painting 
and  gilding,  usually  extends  a  slab,  hollowed 
out  in  toe  middle  by  a  little  boshi,  in  which  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead  deposit  fiowos 
and  poor  milk  or  perfumes. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  flowers  fade, 
and  are  not  renewed,  for  no  grief  is  eternal,  sad 
life  would  be  impossible  without  forgetfrlaess. 
Rain-water  takes  the  place  of  rose-water;  the 
little  birds  come  to  drink  the  tears  of  heaven  tt 
the  spot  where  toe  tears  of  toe  heart  were  shed. 
The  doves  dip  their  wings  in  this  marble  bato, 
dry  themselves  coohtgly  in  toe  sun  on  toe  neigh¬ 
boring  tomb,  and  the  dead,  deceived,  think  they 
hear  a  ftdtkftii  sigh.  Nothing  is  moie  fresh  aad 
graceful  than  this  winged  life-warbling  among 
the  tombs.  Sometimes  a  turbe,  with  Moorish 
arches,  rises  monumentally  amid  the  humbler 
graves,  and  serves  as  a  sepulchral  kiosk  for  a 
pacha,  surrounded  by  his  family. 

The  Turks,  who  are  grave,  slow,  majesties 
all  toe  acts  of  life,  are  hasty  only  with  the  desk 
The  body,  as  soon  as  it  has  submitted  to  lostnl 
ablutions,  is  bone  to  toe  cemetery  at  a  rapid 
pace,  with  toe  head  placed  towards  Mecca,  aud 
quickly  covered  with  some  handfuls  of  dirt ;  Jha 
proceeds  from  a  superstitious  idea.  The  M» 
sulmans  believe  that  top  corpse  suffers  until  it  is 
restored  to  the  earth  whence  it  came.  The 
hnaum  interrogates,  on  toe  principal  articles  of 
faith  of  .toe  Koran,  toe  deceased,  whose  silence 
is  taken  for  acquiescence ;  toe  spectators  respond 
amen,  and  the  cortege  disperses,  leaving  foe 
dead  alone  with  eternity. 

Then  Monkir  and  Nekir,  two  funereal  angels, 
whose  eyes  of  turquoise  gleam  in  a  countenance 
of  ebony,  interrogate  him  on  his  virtuous  or 
perverse  life,  aad,  according  to  his  replies,  amiga 
him  toe  place  his  soul  is  to  occupy  in  hell  or 
paradise*  Only  toe  Mussulman  hell  is  bat  a 
purgatory,  for,  after  having  expiated  his  faults  by 
torments,  more  or  less  long  or  severe,  every  b*> 
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Merer  ends  by  enjoying  the  embraces  of  bouris 
uid  the  ineffable  sight  of  Allah. 

At  the  head  of  die  grave  is  left  a  species  of 
hole,  or  pipe,  leading  to  the  ear  of  the  corpse, 
that  he  may  hear  die  grants*  ejaculations,  and 
funeral  songs  of  Us  family.  This  opening,  too 
often  enlarged  by  the  dogs  and  jackals,  is,  as  it 
were,  the  breathing-place  of  the  sepulchre,  the 
peep-hole  bj  which  tUa  world  may  look  at  the 
other. 

Walking  without  any  determinate  direction,  I 
had  reached  a  part  of  the  cemetery  mere  indent, 
and  consequently  more  deserted.  The  funereal 
pillars,  almost  all  oat  of  the  perpendicular,  were 
leaning  to  the  right  and  left.  Many  were  lying 
down,  as  if  weary  of  a  standing  position,  and 
judging  it  useless  to  point  out  an  obliterated 
grave,  remembered  by  no  one.  The  earth,  heap¬ 
ed  up  by  the  heaving  of  coffins,  or  washed  away 
by  the  rain,  guarded  lees  carefhlly  die  secrets  of 
the  tomb.  Almost  at  every  step  my  foot  struck 
against  a  fragment  of  a  jaw,  a  backbone,  a  rib,  a 
thigh-bone;  through  the  short  and  scanty  turf, 
I  sometimes  saw  gtisten,  white  as  Wary,  spheri¬ 
cal  and  polished  as  an  ostrich’s  egg,  a  singular 
protuberance.  It  was  a  skull  peeping  out  of  the 
ground.  In  these  distnebed  graves,  pious  hands 
had  replaced  in  order  the  disiatened  bones; 
other  skeleton  fragments  rotted  tike  pebbles  on 
the  borders  of  deserted  paths. 

I  felt  myself  seised  with  a  singular  and  horri¬ 
ble  curiosity, —that  of  looking  through  these 
holes*  of  which  I  have  just  now  spoken,  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  mystery  of  the  tomb,  and  view  the  dead 
in  his  last  home.  I  bent  over  those  windows, 
opening  upon  nothing,  and  could  surprise,  at 
my  ease,  human  dust  divested  of  its  dress.  I 
perceived  the  skull,  yeUow,  livid,  grimacing, 
with  its  discolored  jaws  and,  hollow  orbits,  the 
meagre  frame  of  the  breast  obliterated  by  sand, 
on  which  fell  carelessly  the  bones  of  the  arm. 
The  rest  was  lost  in  shadow  apd  in  the  earth ; — 
these  siumberers  seemed  very  tranquil,  and,  far 
from  terrifying  me,  as  I  had  expected,  this  spec¬ 
tacle  re-assured  me.  There  was  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  there  but  phosphate  of  lime,  and,  the  soul 
evaporated,  nature  was  by  degrees  recovering  its 
elements  for  new  combinations. 

If  formerly  I  had  dreamed  the  Comedy  of  Death 
at  the  cemetery  of  Pere  La  Chaise,  I  could  not 
have  written  one  strophe  at  the  cemetery  of  Scu¬ 
tari.  la  the  shade  of  these  tranquil  cypcessee,  a 
human  skull  had  no  more  effect  upon  one  than 
a  stone,  and  the  peaceful  fatalism  of  the  East 
seised  me.  In  spite  of  my  Christian  terror  of 
death  aad  my  Catholic  studies  el  the  sepulchre. 
None  of  this  dust  Interrogated  or  replied  to  non. 


Everywhere  sflenoe,  repose,  fotgetfriaess  nod 
dreamless  dumber  on  the  bosom  of  Cybcle,  the 
holy  mother.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  placed  my 
ear  against  these  half-opened  biers,  I  heard  as 
sound  but  that  of  the  worm  spinning  its  web; 
none  of  these  sleepers,  lying  on  his  ride,  had 
turned,  ffl  at  ease;  and  I  continued  my  walk, 
elbowing  tombs,  treading  on  human  remains, 
cahn,  serene,  almost  smiling,  and  thinking  of  the 
day  When  the  foot  of  the  passerby  should  also 
disturb  my  head,  hollow  and  sonorous  as  an 
empty  cup. 

The  rays  of  die  sun  glided  among  the  Mick 
pyramids  of  the  cypress,  flitting  fike  will  o’-the* 
wisps  over  the  whiteness  of  the  tombs ;  doves 
cooed,  and,  in  the  blue  of  the  sky,  vultures  de¬ 
scribed  their  circles. 

Some  women,  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
carpet,  in  company  with  a  Degress  or  a  child, 
were  inmelaneholy  musing  or  reposing,  cradled 
by  the  illusions  of  tender  memories.  The  air 
was  of  enchanting  softness,  and  I  frit  life  linin' 
dating  me  through  every  pore,  In  the  midst  of 
this  gloomy  forest,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed 
of  dust  formerly  tiring.  ' 

I  had  rejoined  my  friends,  and  we  traversed  a 
portion  of  the  cemetery  entirely  modem.  Them 
I  saw  recent  tombs,  surrounded  with  retting*  tad 
gardens,  in  imitation  of  those  of  Pere  La  Chaise. 
Death  also  has  its  fashions,  and  there  were  here 
only  frshionable  people,  burled  In  the  latest 
style.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  pillar  of  Mar¬ 
mora  marble,  with  the  sculptured  turban  and 
verse  of  the  Koran  fat  letters  of  gold. 

The  road  issuing  from  the  cemetery  terminates 
in  a  vast  plain,  called  Hyder  Pacha,  a  speeies  of 
parade-ground,  which  stretches  out  between  Scu¬ 
tari  and  the  enormous  neighboring  barracks  of 
Radi  Rieui ;  a  watt  made  of  ruined  tombs  bor¬ 
ders  each  side  of  the  road  and  forms  a  terrace, 
elevated  three  or  four  fret,  which  presents  the 
gayest  coup  d*  ml,— it  is  tike  an  immense  bed  of 
animated  flowers. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  women,  crouching  on 
mats  or  carpets,  there  contrast  the  colors  of  their 
feredges,  rosy,  skyblue,  apple-green,  Mac,  ele¬ 
gantly  draped  around  them.  In  front  of  these 
groups,  the  red  jackets,  the  jonquil  pantaloons, 
and  brocade  vests  of  the  children,  sparkle  in  a 
luminous  blase  of  spangles  said  grid  embroidery. 

The  feredge  and  the  yashmach  at  first  produce 
on  the  traveller  the  effect  of  a  domino  at  m 
opera  ball.  You  experience  a  sort  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  before  these  anonyms  ns  shades  which  whirl 


before  you,  in  appearance  similar  to  each  other. 
You  recognise  no  one;  but  the  eye  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  this  imtfwnrify^disosvsrs  diffsr- 
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•sees,  and  appreciates  forms  beneath  the  satin 
which  veils  them.  Some  grace,  poorly  disguised, 
betrays  youth;  ripe  age  is  revealed  by  some 
equally  certain  symptom.  A  propitious  or  fatal 
breath  raises  the  lace  veil ;  the  mask  allows  the 
face  to  appear,  the  black  phantom  is  transformed 
into  a  woman.  It  is  so  in  the  East :  this  ample 
drapery  of  merino,  which  resembles  a  dressing- 
gown,  at  last  loses  its  mystery ;  the  yashmah 
assumed  an  unexpected  transparency,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  envelops  with  which  Mus¬ 
sulman  jealousy  surrounds  her,  the  Turkish 
female,  when  one  does  not  look  at  her  too  form¬ 
ally,  at  last  becomes  as  visible  as  a  French 
woman. 

On  the  turf  of  Hyder  Pacha  were  gravely  de¬ 
filing  arabas,  t&likas,  and  even  English  carriages 
fitted  with  women,  very  richly  adorned,  and 
whose  diamonds  sparkled  in  the  sun,  scarcely 
dimmed  by  the  white  mists  of  muslin,  like  stars 
behind  a  light  cloud ;  here  and  there  little  groups 
of  five  or  six  were  reposing  beneath  some  shade, 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  black  eunuch,  beside 
the  araba  which  had  brought  them,  and  seemed 
sitting  for  a  picture.  Huge  grayish  oxen  were 
quietly  ruminating  and  waving  the  red  woollen 
tufts  suspended  to  bent  sticks  fastened  to  their 
yokes ;  with  their  grave  air  and  their  foreheads 
constellated  with  plates  of  steel,  these  fine  ani¬ 
mals  were  like  priests  of  Mithra  or  Zoroaster. 

The  venders  of  mow-water,  of  sherbets,  of 
grapes  and  cherries,  ran  from  group  to  group, 
offering  their  merchandize  to  Greeks  and  Arme¬ 
nians,  and  contributing  to  the  animation  of  the 
picture.  There  were  also  merchants  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  carpons  cut  in  slices,  and  rosy-hued  water¬ 
melons.  , 

Cavaliers,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  displayed 
their  horsemanship  at  a  distance  from  the  equip¬ 
ages,  doubtless  in  honor  of  some  invisible  beauty ; 
the  pure  blooded  steeds  of  Nedji,  Hedjaz,  and 
Kurdistan  proudly  shook  their  long  silken  manes, 
and  made  to  sparkle  their  housings,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  feeling  themselves  admired, 
and  sometimes,  when  the  body  of  the  rider  was 
turned,  a  charming  head  leaned  from  the  window 
of  a  talika. 

The  sun  was  declining,  and  I  retook,  dreamy 
and  full  of  vague  desires,  the  road  from  Scutari, 
where  my  cai4ji  was  patiently  awaiting  me,  be¬ 
tween  a  muddy  cup  of  coffee  and  a  chibouk  of 
iatakie,  as  he  had  a  right,  being  a  Greek  Chris¬ 
tian,  not  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  the  Ramazan. 


When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. 


THE  TWO  VISIOlfS. 

BT  W.  HILSX  LCCT. 


Iwudmd  oat  ta  careless  mood, 

One  smiling  summer  day, 

And  sought  the  dim  aisles  of  the  wood. 
Where  dark  grim  shadows  laj. 

I  knelt  down  bj  the  little  stream, 

Whose  waters  ran  so  clear; 

And  scanned  with  eager  wondering, 

The  face  reflected  there. 

I  noted  that  the  tool  of  joy 
Bach  feature  teemed  to  fill; 

I  asked  myself,  when  yean  go  by, 

Shall  I  be  happy  still? 

I  mused  on  bitter  tears  I’d  seen 
On  farrowed  hew  flow; 

It  seemed  to  see  their  happiness 
Was  in  the  “Long  Ago!” 

The  yean  went  by  with  saddened  heart— 
I  sought  the  wood  once  more, 

Nor  tarried  till  I  reached  the  spot 
Where  I  had  dreamed  before. 

The  self  earns  boughs  above  me  hong. 

As  in  tig  years  gone  by ; 

The  little  brook  still  murmured  on, 

But  changed,  I  knew  not  why. 

Once  more  I  gaasd  upon  the  fast 
Tbs  waters  pictured  there ; 

The  same,  and  yet  ’twas  not  the  same, 
Now  sadder  and  lees  fair. 

The  mantling  shadows  of  the  firs 
Hung  round  me  heavily, 

And  thr  off  In  the  distance,  I 
The  meadow  lands  could  sse. 

It  was  my  life— the  present  time 
Was  sad  and  dark  to  me; 

Tor  all  that  blighting  time  bed  left, 

Wea  palp,  sweet  Memory. 

They're  all  gone  to  return  no  more) 

They  who  were  once  so  dear ; 

But  I  bare  learned  the  sum  of  lift, 

A  smile  and  then  a  tear. 

The  shadee  of  sorrow,  dark  and  odd, 

Fall  round  me  aa  I  stray; 

And  oftentimes  my  weary  feet 
Are  faltering  in  the  way. 

But  there  is  life  and  light  beyond, 

Where  death  shall  come  no  more ; 

There  shall  we  meet  the  early  lost, 

On  heaven’s  eternal  shorn. 


We  look  after  tbe  particulars  of  a  battle,  be¬ 
cause  we  live  in  tbe  very  time  of  war;  whertaa 
of  battles  past  we  hear  nothing  but  the  numbers 
slain.  Just  as  for  the  death  of  a  man:  when  he 
is  sick,  we  talk  how  be  6lept  this  sight,  and 
that  night,  what  he  eat,  ana  what  he  drafik; 
but  when  he  is  dead,  we  only  say,  he  died  of  a 
fever,  or  name  his  disease,  and  then's  an  end.— 
Seide a. 
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THE  BURIAL. 


BT  ABA  HOWA1D. 


Mmwafally,  moanfeUj,  soandad  Um  ball 
Through  the  night  air; 

HanvUy,  iknrlj,  it  ringoth  the  knell, 

So  tall  of  cere. 

0  Rapidly,  quietly,  fellath  the  nJn 
OntheSryeerth; 

To  meaj,  how  menj  a  mournful  etrain 
Does  it  giva  birth. 

Moaningty,  drearily,  algheth  the  blast 
Through  the  tall  trees ; 

TeartaBy,  sadly,  the  moans  of  the  past 
float  on  the  brews. 

Wearily,  quietly,  paeseth  the  train 
O’er  the  crisp  leaves; 

Solemnly,  slowly,  now  wind  o’er  the  plain, 
Those  God  bereares. 

KeadUy,  wtlHngly,  goeth  the  child 
To  her  long  home; 

Wmthtally,  fearfully,  the  storm  spirit  wild, 
Bound  her  doth  roam. 

Peaeeftxlly,  silently,  resteth  die  now 
On  her  strange  couch; 

draceAUly,  kmly,*the  willow  trees  bow, 

Her  brow  to  touch. 

Pensively,  gloomily,  pass  they  away 
Through  the  dark  night;' 

Longingly,  weepingly,  watch  for  the  day, 
With  Its  fair  light. 

Mournfully,  sadly,  still  soundeth  the  bell 
Through  the  night  air; 

Heavily,  slowly,  still  xingeth  the  knell, 

80  taU  of  care. 


THE  PAWNBROKER’S  SPECULATION. 


BT  ARTHUR  REMINGTON. 


Thr  incidents  of  the  following  little  episode 
of  life  were  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  acton  in  the  scene,  he  being  the  younger  of 
the  three  persons  whom  I  must  introduce.  The 
scene  is  in  a  dty  which  shall  be  nameless,  and 
the  names  of  the  characters  will  be  known  only 
to  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the 
story,  and  the  acton. 

Laman  Goldridge  was  a  pawnbroker.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  a  small  room  with  a-  large  window  upon 
the  street,  and  over  the  door  were  suspended 
those  three  gilded  balls  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  within  may  he  found  a  “a  friend  in  need/' 
The  window  was  adorned  with  watches,  jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  pistols,  etc.,  etc.,  while  upon 


the  stool,  which  was  covered  with  black  cotton 
velvet,  was  displayed  large  sums  of  money  in 
gold,  silver  and  bank  notes.  Laman  Goldridge 
sat  behind  his  counter  on  a  tall  stool,  and  before 
him  stood  a  female,  that  seemed  to  be  urging 
soxpe  claim,  but  to  which  the  broker  would  give 
no  assent.  He  was  a  well  built,  good-looking 
man,  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  great 
shrewdness,  and  with  that  peculiar  lurking,  rest¬ 
less,  twinkling  light  of  the  sharp  gray  eye  which 
generally  accompanies  a  relentless,  unscrupulous, 
disposition.  He  was  yet  young,  being  not  over 
thirty  at  the  farthest. 

As  the  woman  went  out,  another  person  came 
in.  The  new  comer  was  a  youth  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  habited  in  a  working  garb,  showing 
in  every  feature  the  signs  of  a  generous,  noble- 
sonled  fellow.  His  name,  too,  was  Goldridge, 
and  he  was  a  cousin  to  the  broker.  He  was 
jnst  finishing  his  term  of  apprenticeship  to  a  ma¬ 
chinist,  and  merely  stepped  into  his  cousin's  of¬ 
fice  now  on  his  way  from  dinner. 

“  I  say,  Laman,  what  was  the  matter  with  that 
woman  ?" 

"What  woman, Bill!" 

“  The  one  that  just  went  out  as  I  came  in," 
said  he. 

"  Matter — why  !" 

"Why,  she  was  crying.  What  was  it  all 
about !" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,— I'll  tell  you,  Bill.  Just  about 
a  month  ago  she  came  in  here  and  wanted  some 
money  on  a  gold  chain.  I  let  her  have  ten  dol¬ 
lars  on  it  for  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks  she  came  ^  and  told  me  she  conld  not 
raise  the  money  to  redeem  her  chain  under  two 
weeks  more,  and  asked  me  to  hold  on  to  it.  I 
told  her  I  would  if  I  could,  but  of  Course  I  made 
no  promise,  for  the  term  of  payment  had  expir¬ 
ed,  and  the  chain  was  mine.  Yesterday  a  man 
came  in  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  chain,  and  I 
sold  it  to  him  for  twenty- five  dollars.  The  wo¬ 
man  came  in  to-day  to  get  it,  and  she  was  mighty 
wrathy  when  she  found  I  had  sold  it." 

"  'Twas  some  keepsake,  I  suppose,"  remark¬ 
ed  William. 

"Soshesaid." 

"  Well,  now  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Laman,  I 
consider  that  operation  of  yours  to  be  just  about 
on  a  par  with  robbery." 

"It  don't  matter  what  yon  think,  Bill,  I  call 
it  fair  business.  She  sold  me  the  chain,  and  it 
was  mine.  I  was  not  obliged  to  keep  it  fbr 
her  after  the  rime  I  promised  to  wait  had  ex¬ 
pired." 

"But  humanity  would  have  told  you  to 
keep  it." 
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TEB  PAWNBBOKBB’S  gPlCOTAXiaK, 


“  O  Wi !  Don't  talk  of  hamaoitj  In  busi¬ 
ness,  such  times  as  these.  Money  is  money, 
and  he  is  best  off  who  has  the  most  of  it.” 

“  Then  according  to  your  idea,  a  pirate  who 
has  managed  to  make  himself  rich  must  be  a 
•happy  man.” 

“  O  you  may  joke  as  much  as  you  please, \ut 
I  don’t  want  one  of  your  moral  lectures  now. 
Ton  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  people 
come  here  and  borrow  money,  I  buy  their  goods 
that  they  offer  as  security.  I  have  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  understand  that  they  have  sold  me  the 
goods.  Bat  if  within  a  certain  time  they  have 
a  mind  to  pay  me  up  they  can  have  their  goods 
back  again.  It’s  a  simple  trade,  and  if  they 
•lose  by  it,  it  is  their  own  fault.” 

“  I  understand  it,  Laman,  I  understand  it — 
and  so  do  you.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  shape 
of  robbery  that  I  detest  mom  than  another,  it  is 
the  taking  advantage  of  other  people’s  ne¬ 
cessities,” 

“  There,”  uttered  the  broker,  showing  signs  of 
anger,  “  you’ve  said  enough.  And  let  me  give 
yon  a  hint,  too.  .If  yon  can’t  come  in  here  with¬ 
out  attacking  my  character  every  time,  you’d 
better  stay  away.” 

“  O  don’t  get  mad,  Laman.  I  only  tell  yon 
my  honest  opinion.  And  let  me  tell  you  one 
-more  thing.  Ton'll  get  paid  for  all  this  one  of 
these  days.  Ill  gains  never  thrive,  and  you’ll 
yet  find  it  so.  Mark  my  words.” 

William  Qoldridge  left  the  office  as  he  thus 
spoke,  bat  before  he  dosed  the  door  behind  him 
he  heard  a  good  round  oath  drop  from  his  cous¬ 
in’s  lips. 

“  The  little  dirty  meddler,*  mattered  Laman, 
after  Bill  was  gone.  “  What  do  I  care  for  his 
code  of  morality  ?  I  must  make  money — and  I 
•do  it  honestly,  too.  What’s  the  use  of  being  too 
careful  6f  other  folks?  I  tell  ’em  when  they 
want  my  money,  just  my  conditions,  and  they 
can  take  them  or  let  ’em  go,  just  as  they’ve  a 
mind  to.” 

And  yet  Laman  almost  wished  that  he  had 
kept  that  woman’s  chain,  for  her  grief  had  mov¬ 
ed  him  a  little.  But  then  his  eyes  rested  upon 
his  journal,  and  it  stood  after  this  wise : 

“  May  25th — took  one  chain  for  $10.  Not  re¬ 
deemed.  June  20th — sold  it  for  $25.  Profit, 
deducting  regular  interest,  $14,95.” 

.  Laman  read  this,  and  all  his  qualms  of  eon- 
science  were  gone  in  a  moment  Money  had  a 
potent  influence  fiver  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  broker  went  out  and  got 
some  dinner,  and  not  long  after  he  returned  to 
his  office  he  was  visited  by  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man.  This  visitor  was  well  dressed,  though  his 


garb  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  worn, 
and  his  linen  was  far  from  being  dean.  & 
must  have  been  not  far  from  sixty  yean  of  age, 
and  possessed  a  kind,  open  countenance,  He 
stated  his  borinem  in  as  few  words  at  peaftls. 
He  found  himself  in  a  strange  city,  without 
money,  and  he  wished  to  borrow  a  small  mows 
for  a  few  days. 

“  I  have  money  to  lend,  air,  on  good  eoDo^p 
&1  security,”  reiterated  Tamarr 

“  Then  let  me  have  what  yon  can  on  fins 
watch — say,  for  one  week,”  said  the  old  gentle- 
man,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  gold  watefc 
from  his  pocket,  and  handing  it  to  the  broker. 

Laman  took  it  and  opened  it.  It  won  an  ex¬ 
tra  jewelled,  heavily  cased  ohoonocneter,  worth 
three  hundred  dollars  at  least. 

“  Well,”  said  the  broker,  after  baying  looked 
the  watch  over,  “  I  suppose  I  might  advaan 
seventy-five  dollars  on  this.” 

“  I  should  like  a  hundred.” 

“I  haven’t  got  a  hundred  now  to  spars.  Hat 
pay  away  a  large  sum  this  afternoon.  But  I’ll 
advance  the  seventy-five.” 

“  Well,  I  can  make  that  do.” 

“  For  one  week,' yon  said.” 

“Yes." 

Laman  went  to  his  desk  mid  drew  up  two  in¬ 
struments,  one  of  which  was  a  bill  of  sale  of  flat 
watch,  and  the  other  a  note  of  hand,  payable  in 
one  week,  and  these  he  asked  the  old  gentleman 
to  sign.  The  biU  of  sale  ho  'signed  first,  and 
then  he  took  the  note. 

“  What !”  he  uttered,  as  he  read  it,  “  Eighty- 
three  dollars?” 

“Yes  sir,”  returned  Laman,  unblnduagiy 
“  That  is  the  best  tbat  I  oam  do.  My  money 
is  worth  that  to  me,  for  I  can  let  it  out  in  sail¬ 
er  sums  at  a  for  greater  profit.” 

The  man  signed  the  note,  but  he  did  it  wife  a 
bad  grace,  for  he  saw  that  he  was  in  the  has fe 
of  a  sharper. 

“Now,”  said  he,  as  he  pushed  the  note  akng, 
“I  tfrast  you  will  take  the  best  of  cam  of  feat 
watch,  for  it  is  a  valuable  one,  as  yon  east  see— 
for  too  valuable  to  be  pledged  far  such  a  pskiy 
sum.” 

“It  shall  be  safely  kept,  air;  but  yon  don’t 
realise  how  much  trouble  we  have  with  sack 
things.  If  such  a  thing  should  happen, that  seek 
a  watch  was  left  on  my  hands,  I  might  nut  sell 
it  for  years  to  get  anything  like  half  its  red 
worth.  But  yon  used  not  fear,  sir.  It  shall  net 
be  harmed.” 

And  so  the  old  gentleman  went  away  wife  h is 
seventy-five  dollars,  and  left  the  broker  wife  hb 
watch  and  note.  His  present  situation  was  a 
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peeaHaroae.  He  had  just  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  a  foreign  country.  f-ondea  tarn  his 
last  stepping-place  preriou  to  coming  over,  aad 
then  he  took  a  bill  of  exchange  on  ssaAmerksaa 
home,  not  earing  to  travel  with  a  large  balk  of 
money  about  his  person.  He  had  reserved  smch 
a  earn  as  he  supposed  woald  meet  aU  his  ex¬ 
penses,  until  he  ooald  reach  the  banking-house 
upon  which  his  bill  was  drawn.  Bpt  he  now 
found  himself  landed  in  this  city,  a  long  distance 
from  the  bankers  whom  ^e  must  see,  and  his 
money  was  all  gone.  He  had  no  wish  to  sell  the 
hill,  or  to  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  another  so  he 
resolved  to  borrow  money  enough  to  cany  him 
on  to  the  distant  city.  Bat  hew  was  he  to  do 
thill  He  knew  no  one  to  whom  he  wished  to 
apply,  and  as  the  quickest  and  moot  sure  way, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  pawnbroker's.  We 
have  seen  the  result.  He  had  taken  Inman 
QoUhridge’s  card,  bat  Lamaa’s  own  name  was 
not  upon  it  It  bore  a  fictitious  name,  for  our 
young  broker  pretended  to  those  who  ever  asked, 
that  he  did  business  for  another  person.  This 
same  fictitious  name  was  upon  the  little  plate  on 
the  door-post,  also,  so  that  people  knew  not 
when  they  heard  the  name  of  Laman  Goldridge 
mentioned,  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  fleeced 
them. 

The  week  passed  away,  boh  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  come  for  bis  watch.  He  had  been 
detained  just  one  day  longer  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Bat  on  the  day  following  be  entered  the 
broker's  office.  Laman  hid  him  “  good  day," 
hat  with  the  air  of  a  stranger. 

“  I've  come  to  redeem  my  wateh,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  drawing  forth  a 
large  pocket  book. 

“Watch,  sir  1” 

“  Yes — my  gold  chronometer — the  one  I  left 
here  a  week  ago." 

Laman  goes  to  his  book,  and  after  looking 
over  one  of  its  pages,  he  said : 

“  There  was  no  such  article  left  here  at  that 
time,  sir." 

“Ah,  it  is  one  day  over  a  week,  I  know,  bat 
of  course  you  remember." 

“  Ooe  day  over,"  muttered  Laman,  turning 
back  a  leaf.  “Ah,  yes.  One  gold  watch  bought 
for  seventy-five  dollars.  Yes — yea,  I  see  now. 
The  waiffh  is  gone,  sir." 

“  Gone !”  echoed  the  old  gentleman,  in  as¬ 
tonishment .  “  What  do  yon  mean  ?" 

“  Simply  that  the  wateh  is  sold*  I  bought  it, 
you  remember,  and  took  a  regular  hill  of  sale 
for  it” 

“Bought  it?  Took  a  bill  of  sale?  But  the 
watch  was  to  be  redeemed." 


“  Certainly— within  a  week.  The  week  pass¬ 
ed— you  did  not  coma— and  of  course  I  supposed 
yon  would  not  redeem  it  I  had  an  offer  for  it 
this  morning,  and  I  let -it  go." 

The  old  gentleman  was  highly  indignant,  bat 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  no  means  of  redress. 
The  sharper  had  a  regular  biU  of  sale  of  the 
watch,  and  no  law  could  touch  him  handily. 

“  Very  well,"  said  the  wronged  man,  as  he 
returned  the  pocket-book  bade  to  its  place,  “  I 
see  that  I  must  submit  You  have  robbed  me 
of  two  hundred  aad  twenty-five  dollars,  bat  I 
shall  be  happier  in  the  loss  than  you  will  be  in 
the  winning.  I  do  not  envy  yon  your  soul— 
Ah,  is  not  that  my  watch  upon  tint  Httin 
cushion?"  f 

“  It  was  yours.  The  man  to  whom  I  have 
sold  it  has  not  yet  taken  it  away,"  sftammesed 
Laman;  and  his  every  look  and  tone  showed 
that  he  lied. 

The  gentleman  gave  him  one  look  of  the  most 
ineffable  contempt,  and  then  left  the  office. 

“  Egad !"  exclaimed  the  broker,  when  he  was 
alone,  “  that's  what  I  call  a  good  day's  work ! 
I  shall  make  something  handsome  on  that." 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  Laman  sat  alone  in 
his  office  in  tho  afternoon,  his  oousin  entered. 

“  Seems  to  me  you  look  mightily  pleased  about 
something,  Bill,"  said  Laman. 

“  Don't  I  ?  Ah,  I've  reason  for  it.  Undo 
John  has  got  home." 

“Eh  ?"  uttered  the  broker,  springing  from  his* 
stool.  “  Unde  John,  did  you  say  ?" 

“Yes" 


“How  d'ye  know?" 

“  I  spent  the  evening  with  him  last  evening." 

“  But  how— how  d'ye  find  him  1" 

“  He  found  me.  He's  only  been  here  a  day 
or  two,  and  when  he  came  be  got  a  city  direc¬ 
tory  and  looked  for  your  name  first,  bat  he  coaid 
not  find  it.  Then  he  found  mine,  and  yesterday 
he  came  down  to  the  shop.  Egad,  La.,  he's  a 
good  old  soul— you'll  see  him  this  evening,  for 
be  has  invited  both  you  aad  am  to  come  up  to  his 
hotel.  And  I  must  tell  yon  a  good  piece  of 
news,  too,  La.  Unde  John  will  help  us  both— 
he  says  so.  He  will  give  us  both  a  noble  start 
in  business,  and  he  wants  nr  both  to  deserve  his 
bounty.  La.,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  get  tat  of 
this  dkrty  place." 

took  no  offisnee  at  what  his  cousin 


said  now,  for  the  news  of  his  uncle's  safe  arrival 
had  pleased  him  much.  Be  had  not  seen  his 
Unde  John  for  many  years,  though  he  had  often 
heard  from  him  by  way  of  letters — said  unde 
having  been  away  in  Europe  and  India  daring 
the  past  fourteen  yearn.  Inman  know  that  his 
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unde  was  very  rich,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  he 
and  his  cousin  William  were  his  only  living 
heirs.  Originally,  three  brothers,  orphans,  came 
over  from  England  when  mere  youths,  and 
found  a  home  in  America.  Two  of  them  mar¬ 
ried — each  had  a  child,  and  then  both  died, 
swept  away  by  an  epidemic,  with  their  wives. 
The  two  boys  were  thus  left  orphans,  when  mere 
infants,  but  the  third  brother  who  had  not  got 
married,  took  them  and  provided  them  wit^i 
homes,  and  furnished  money  enough  to  support 
them  until  they  were  able  to  work.  This  latter 
brother  was  their  Uncle  John. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Laman  was  besiderhim- 
self  with  joy,  for  he  knew  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  wor^  half  a  million,  at  least,  and  of 
course  he  should  come  in  for  a  good  round 
sum. 

Evening  came,  and  William  went  to  Laraan’s 
office  to  join  him  there.  The  latter  was  dressed 
very  scrupulously,  and  he  had  taken  the  pre¬ 
caution,  too,  to  remove  most  of  his  jewelry  from 
his  person,  for  he  remembered  that  his  unde  was 
not  fond  of  such  things  upon  young  men.  About 
eight  o’clock  the  two  cousins  reached  the  su¬ 
perb  hotel,  and  requested  the  clerk  to  inform 
l'!r.  John  Goldridge  that  visitors  wished  to  see 
him.  Shortly  afterwards  a  servant  requested 
them  to  follow  him.  Laman  felt  like  leaping  up 
two  or  three  steps  at  once,  and  upon  his  thoughts 
rested,  not  particularly  the  kind  face  of  his  unde, 
but  the  faces  of  bank  notes  of  large  denomina¬ 
tions. 

William  entered  the  room  first,  for  be  hnd 
been  there  before.  It  was  a  private  parlor,  and 
sumptuously  furnished. 

“  Unde  John,  here  is  Laman,”  cried  Wil¬ 
liam,  as  he  entered  the  parlor. 

“  My  dear  Unde  John,”  exclaimed  Laman, 
hastening  forward  into  the  daszling  glare  of  the 
gas  burners,  and  extending  his  hand,  “lam  so 
glad  to—” 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  Ho  had  fully 
recognized  the  features  of  his  unde,  and  he  start¬ 
ed  back  and  turned  pale.  He  saw  before  him 
the  same  old  man  whose  watch  he  had  so  wick¬ 
edly  defrauded  him  of. 

“Are  you  Lamaif  Goldridge  1”  sternly  asked 
the  old  gentleman. 

“  Why,  certainly  it  is,  Unde  John,”  said  Wil¬ 
liam,  when  ho  saw  that  his  cousin  did  not  an¬ 
swer. 

Unile  John  looked  the  culprit  fall  in  the  face 
for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

“Well,  Ionian,  after  what  has  happened,  I 
can’t  certainly  feel  veiy  happy  in  your  company, 
so  you  wont  need  me  for  a  companion,  and  as 


yon  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  heap  op  money 
enough  in  your  cotters,  you  can’t  be  much  in 
need  of  my  friendship.  I  may  see  yon  again, 
when  the  memory  of  the  wrong  I  have  suffered 
shall  have  become  blunted,  but  I  like  not  your 
presence  now.” 

The  yonng  broker  spoke  not  a  word,  but  like 
a  whipped  dog  he  left  the  room,  and  when  he 
was  gone,  Unde  John  explained  to  William  all 
that  had  happened. 

Laman  Goldridge  went  back  to  his  office  an 
nnhappy,  miserable  man,  for  his  villainy  had  now 
struck  upon  a  surface  where  it  could  rebound 
back  upon  himself  in  shame  and  disgrace. 

Ere  long  afterwards  Unde  John  removed  to  a 
southern  city,  and  William  accompanied  him, 
but  before  they  urent,  William  called  in  to  see 
his  cousin. 

“  Come,”  said  he  to  Laman,  “  Come  and  see 
Unde  John,  and  confess  your  error,  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  do  so  no  more,  and  he  will  forgive  you 
freely.” 

“No  sir,”  said  the  broker.  “  Yon,  I  suppose, 
are  his  favorite  now,  and  yon  may  remain  so ;  but 
I  bow  to  no  man.” 

So  William  went  away,  and  Laman  remained 
in  his  office ;  but  he  never  was  happy — folly 
happy  again.  The  memory  of  that  one  scene 
stuck  to  him,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  and  he 
conld  not  shake  it  off.  He  laid  up  some  money, 
it  is  true,  bnt  it  did  him  no  real  good  ;  and 
conld  men  have  seen  his  soul,  and  read  all  Us 
feelings,  they  would  have  found  there  the  solemn 
assurance  in  living  truth,  that  wealth  without 
honor,  can  never  make  a  happy  man. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

There  is  more  true  poetry  in  the  following  par¬ 
agraph  from  a  recent  lecture  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  than  we  ever  read  in  the  same  amount 
of  prose : 

“  Who  can  doubt  the  innate  charm  of  rhyme 
whose  eye  has  ever  been  delighted  by  the  visi¬ 
ble  consonance  of  the  tree  growing  at  once  to¬ 
ward  an  upward  and  a  downward  heaven,  on 
the  edge  of  the  unrippled  river,  or,  as  the  king¬ 
fisher  flits  from  shpre  to  shore,  his  silent  echo 
flies  under him  and  completes  the  vanishing  coup¬ 
let  in  the  visionary  world  below?  Who  can 
qaostion  the  divine  validity  of  number,  propor¬ 
tion  and  harmony,  who  has  studied  th%  various 
rhythms  of  the  forest  ?  Look,  for  example,  at 
the  pine,  how  its  branches,  balancing  each  other, 
ray  out  from  the  tapering  stem  in  stanza  after 
stanza,  bow  spray  answers  to  spray,  and  leaf  to 
leaf  in  ordered  strophe  and  anti-strophe,  till  the 
perfect  tree  ftands  an  embodied  ode,  through* 
which  the  unthinking  wind  cannot  wander  witn- 
oat  finding  the  melody  that  is  in  it,  and  pasting , 
away  in  music.” 
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CHARITY  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Germain  call  those  who  are  true  to  the 
higher  impulses  of  their  nature,  who  soar  above 
that  within  them  which  is  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  whose  relations  with  their  fellows  are  charit¬ 
able,  kind,  generous— golden  men.  If  gold  be 
the  root  of  evil,  still,  in  its  purity,  it  is  the  type 
of  sterling  worth.  And  there  are  more  golden 
hearts  in  this  world  than  the  severe  satirist  or 
the  cold  misanthrope  is  ready  to  admit.  Evil 
times  make  their  existence  manifest,  and  show 
ns  that  human  nature  is  not  the  corrupted  mass 
that  corrupt  natures  would  make  us  believe  it. 

Take  any  great  city,  and,  though  conceding 
that  “  great  cities  are  great  sores  upon  the  face 
of  nature,*'  you  will  find  that  it  contains  right* 
eons  enough  to  save  it  from  destruction.  It  is 
quite  the  fashion  among  the  Pharisees  of  other 
cities  politely  to  compare  New  York  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  to  intimate,  that  if  the  fate 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  not  reserved  for  it, 
it  is  not  because  the  judgment  is  not  merited. 

Bat  fbr  one  trait  alone  the  imperial  city  de¬ 
serves  its  appellation — it  possesses  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  apostolic  virtue  of  charity,  without 
which,  with  all  its  magnificence,  it  would  be  but 
as  “  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.'*  Its 
permanent  public  charities,  its  hospitals  for  the 
various  infirmities  to  which  the  mind  and  body 
of  man  is  subject,  its  almshouses,  its  asylums, 
are  all  planned  and  conducted  on  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  scale.  If  its  hospitality  is  boundless,  its 
charity  is  no  less  so. 

We  noticed  lately  that  the  ladies  of  New 
York— ever  foremost  in  good  deeds — bad  got  up 
a  charity  ball,  which  yielded  no  less  a  sum  than 
eighr  thousand  dollars  for  distribution  among 
the  needy.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  as  well 
as  that  of  adversity,  they  remember  that  the 
u  poor  are  always  with  them." 

As  aa  instance  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
kindness  of  heart  which  characterize  the  charit¬ 
able  doings  of  the  New  Yorkers,  we  must  allude 
to  the  way  in  which  they  made  the  last  Christ¬ 
mas  a  happy  one  to  the  poor  hospital  children 
on  Randall's  Island.  Fpv  a  long  time  previous, 
ffcir  hands  were  engaged  in  making  and  dressing 
a  sufficient  number  of  dolls,  to  present  one  to 
eaeh  child.  A  committee,  consisting  of  a  dozen 
ladies,  undertook  die  pleasant  task  of  distribu¬ 


tion.  After  listening  to  the  singing  and  recita¬ 
tion  of  seven  hundred  children,  they  gave  them 
the  presents  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  plea¬ 
sure  from  the  delight  exhibited  by  the  recipients. 
From  this  animated  scene  they  passed  to  the 
hospital,  hoping  to  throw  a  ray  of  sunshine  on 
the  sick  bed  of  the  children  there — nor  were 
they  disappointed  in  their  expectations. 

It  was  a  sad  sight,  says  an  eye-witness,  to  see 
them  sitting  around  the  room  or  in  the  beds, 
propped  by  pillows,  all  bearing  marks  of  unmis¬ 
takable  disease,  with  piteous  and  hopeless  fea¬ 
tures.  Some  of  them,  though  less  than  six 
years  old,  looking  like  forty,  careworn  and  in¬ 
different  to  life.  Yet  their  eyes  brightened  up 
when  tho  dolls  were  shown,  and  they  were  soon 
made  glad  by  the  possession  of  a  prize.  The 
boys  were  as  eager  to  get  a  doll  as  the  girls,  ex¬ 
cepting  some  of  the  older  ones,  who  chose  books. 
They  examined,  hugged  and  kissed  them,  laugh¬ 
ed  and  held  them  np  to  admire,  and  to  re-assure 
themselves  of  the  gift.  One  poor  child,  who  lay 
at  the  point  of  death  with  congestion  of  the 
brain,  seemed  to  recover  by  an  effort  a  momen¬ 
tary  consciousness,  and  pressed  the  doll  to  her 
lips,  while  a  smile  lit  np  her  pale  and  death-like 
face.  “  Good  doll,"  she  said,  and  again  kissed 
it.  "  Those  are  among  the  last  words  she  will 
6peak,"  said  the  doctor. 

We  never  read  anything  in  fiction  more  pa¬ 
thetic  and  touching  than  the  above,  nor  conld 
we  do  so  without  invoking  a  blessing  upon  the 
noble  hearts  who  conceived  this  plan  of  cheering 
the  unfortunate.  Ten  times  happier  was  the 
holiday  of  those  noble  women,  than  if  they  hod 
passed  it  in  gilded  saloons,  surftunded  by  every 
luxury,  and  listening  to  the  hollow  flattery  of 
soulless  fops.  Truly,  such  charity  has  its  imme¬ 
diate  reward. 

Trial  of  Temper. — To  lose  one's  hat  in  a 
gale  of  wind,  the  rain  pouring  in  torrents,  to  see 
the  fugitive  beaver  elude  your  efforts  to  recap¬ 
ture  as  it  sportively  swims  down  hill  on  the  top 
wave  of  a  kennel,  is  a  trial  of  temper  wliich  few 
can  support  with  equanimity. 


Daqubrreottpikq. — The  Buffalo  police  sent 
on  lately  a  description  of  a  rogue  named  Lewie 
Fredel,  with  a  daguerreotype  likeness  of  him  to 
aid  in  his  detection. 
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THE  MEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

History  records  the  deeds  of  distinguished 
•chieftains  and  of  masses  of  men,  bat  does  not 
stoop  to  signalize  the  exploits  of  individuals,  un¬ 
less  they  wear  an  epaulette.  Their  fame  rests 
upon  local  tradition,  and  is  often  orally  convey¬ 
ed  from  sire  to  son,  and  finally  obliterated.  Of 
one  of  these  unemblazoned  heroes  we  are  about 
to  speak.  In  the  Central  Burial  Ground  at  West 
Cambridge,  there  is  a  stone  which  bears  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription: 

“  In  memory  of  Captain  Samuel  Whittemore, 
who  departed  this  life  February  2,  1793.  Aged 
93  years.” 

The  passer-by  might  deem  him  one  of  the 
“  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,”  whose  life  had' 
passed  without  an  incident  to  mark  its  quiet 
course.  Yet  such  was  not  the  case.  This  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Whittemore,  was  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  brave.  He  was  bom  in  West  Cambridge, 
July  27,  1696,  and  was  consequently  eighty  years 
old  on  the  ever-memorable  19th  of  April,  1775. 
He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  when  the  outrages 
of  the  British  at  Lexington  and  Concord  reached 
him,  nothing  could  prevent  his  going  out  alone 
to  get  a  shot  at  the  foe  on  their  retreat.  Armed 
with  a  muskot  and  two  old  horse  pistols,  he  took 
post  by  the  roadside  on  the  line  of  the  flying 
foe.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  but  the 
latter,  on  seeing  the  approach  of  a  British  flank¬ 
ing  party  of  five  men,  lost  heart  and  deserted  the 
veteran,  when  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
retire.  "  No,  no  !”  said  the  old  hero,  “  I  am 
eighty  years  old,  and  I  will  not  leave,  for  I  shall 
be  willing  to  die  if  I  can  kill  one  red  coat.” 
Biding  his  time,  he  fired  his  king’s  arm  on  one 
of  the  approaching  regulars  and  shot  him  dead. 
A  second  fell  before  the  fire  of  one  of  his  pistols. 
He  was  levelling  the  other,  when  a  musket  shot 
struck  him  in  the  face  and  he  fell.  The  three 
remaining  soldiers  then  sprang  over  the  wall  be¬ 
hind  which  he  had  taken  post,  and  bayonetted 
him,  leaving  him,  as  they  supposed,  for  dead. 
Well  might  they  imagine  so,  for  the  surgeons 
who  examined  him  after  the  fight  at  Cooper's 
tavern,  on  the  comer  of  the  Medford  road,  which 
was  used  as  a  hospital,  reported  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  wounds  on  the  person  of  old  “  Captain 
Sam.”  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  recovered,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  afterwards,  was  doing  active 
service  in  the  continental  army.  We  find  his 
name  upon  the  muster-rolls  of  several  regiments 
during  the  war,  for  limited  periods  of  time,  and 
if  our  memory  serves  us,  he  at  one  time  held  a 
Heo tenant’s  commission.  He  lived  eighteen 
yean  after  his  exploit  at  West  -Cambridge. 
This  tale,  which  reads  like  fiodon,  U  perfectly 


authentic  and  reliable.  Such  were  the  men  of 
the  revolution.  Where  can  we  find  such  hardi¬ 
hood  and  tenacity  of  life  among  their  descen¬ 
dants  ?  There  is  14  pluck  ”  enough  and  patriot¬ 
ism  enough,  but  few  of  our  old  men  of  eighty 
could  be  thus  perforated  with  bayonets,  and  sur¬ 
vive  the  operation  eighteen  years. 


ZODIACAL  LIGHT. 

This  is  another  luminous  phenomenon,  about 
which  we  are  very  meagrely  informed.  It  is 
best  seen  In  the  spring  and  antumn,  and  appears 
like  an  enormous  truncated  cone  of  galactic  fight, 
considerably  inclined  in  altitude,  and  extending 
from  its  base  of  10°  or  30°,  at  the  horizon,  to¬ 
wards  the  snn.  Twilight  only  can  exhibit  it  to 
advantage.  The  visible  length  of  this  translu¬ 
cent  column  varies  according  to  circumstance*. 
Some  carry  its  vertex  100°  from  the* sun's  place. 
At  all  events,  its  apparent  station  is  in  the  sun1* 
direction,  at  the  east  before  his  rising,  and  at  tbs 
west  after  his  setting,  though  the  nature  of 
gravity  will  hardly  allow  it  to  be  the  atmosphere 
of  our  luminary.  In  (topical  climates,  it  is  more 
conspicuous.  Hnmboldt  saw  it,  when  at  Camc- 
cas,  in  January,  after  seven  o’clock  in  the  even- 
'  ing.  It  continued  in  sight  nearly  four  hours 
after  sunset.  Its  apex  towered  up  fifty-three  de¬ 
grees  above  the  base. 

Some  celebrated  philosophers  believe  it  con¬ 
nected  with  the  November  meteors.  As  we  draw 
near  its  locality,  in  the  course  of  our  animal 
revolution,  its  particles  become  visible,  assum¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  shooting  stars,  as  when 
we  bring  nebulous  tracks  telescopically  nearer, 
the  apparently  impalpable  mist  becomes  gran¬ 
ulated,  starry,  a  congregation  of  sidereal  systems. 

English  and  F&bnch  Soldiers.  —  Tbs 
.English  soldiers  are  solid  pluck,  and  stand  up 
like  Trojans  if  you  fill  them  full  of  beef  and 
beer.  The  French  are  quite  as  plucky  upon 
bread  and  waters  As  for  the  Russians,  a  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  of  train  oil  and  tallow  inspires  them 
with  the  courage  of  heroes. 

Raising  Poultry. — It  is  a  fact,  vouched  for 
by  the  most  respectable  venders  of  live  poultry, 
that  a  dozen  of  the  gigantic  Double-Elepbaat 
pagoda  hens,  tall  enough  to  eat  from  the  bead 
of  a  floor-barrel,  consume  no  more  gram  tfaaa 
die  same  number  of  bantams. 


Lira  on  the  Road. — The  Spanish  brigands 
are  quite  as  active  now  as  in  tho  days  of  GU 
Bias.  They  lately  robbed  the  mail  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Madrid. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS. 

We  gather  some  interesting  items  of  newspa- 
perdom  from  the  Gazette,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  first  paper,  published  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  made  its  appearance 
on  December  24,  1728,  and  was  called  “The 
Unviersal  Instructor  in  all  the  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences."  Franklin  published  it  until  1765,  and 
it  then  passed  through  several  hands,  and  finally 
expired  in  1804,  in  the  76th  year  of  its  age. 
The  New  York  Herald  gives  a  statement  of  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  we  glean  the  following :  Native  pa¬ 
pers,  17,737,578  ;  foreign  papers,  2,210,839  ; 
German  papers,  594,548.  It  is  stated  that  the 
London  Times  has  already  prepared  the  memoirs 
of  all  the  leading  personages  of  the  day,  whose 
advanced  age  renders  their  demise  probable. 
They  have  an  editor  who  attends  exclusively  to 
the  Obituary  Department."  In  Pekin,  a  news¬ 
paper  is  printed  weekly  on  silk,  and  is  ten  yards 
long.  An  officer  once  inserted  in  h  some  fake 
intelligence,  and  he  was  immediately  executed. 
In  1816,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  daily 
papers  in  New  York,  seven  in  number,  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  9600  copies.  The  Herald,  Tribune, 
and  Times,  combined,  now  print  about  125,000 
daily.  San  Francisco  has  21  newspapers,  and 
one  periodical — 7  of  which  are  dailies ;  Sacra¬ 
mento  4 — 3  of  which  are  dailies ;  Stockton,  2 ; 
Tuolomne,  4 ;  El  Dorado,  4 ;  Nevada,  3 ;  Placa, 
Sierra,  Marysville,  Alemeda,  San  Jose,  Los  An¬ 
gelos,  2  each ;  Stanislaus,  Mariposa,  Calaveras, 
Amador,  Shasta,  Siskiyon,  Kalmath,  Humboldt, 
Sonoma,  and  San  Diego,  1  each.  Total,  59. 
This  for  a  population  of  300,000 ! 


SLANDER. 

The  Rov.  Mr.  Chapin  is  said  to  have  remark¬ 
ed  in  his  lecture  on  “  Modern  Chivalry/*  that 
“hair  worn  on  the  upper  lip  was  indicative  of 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  brain."  We  do  not 
think  the  eloquent  divine  would  stoop  to  steal 
an  attempt  at  a  joke,  and  we  heard  a  clown  in  a 
circus  make  the  identical  remark  three  yean  ago. 
Nor  could  one  so  well  read  as  Mr.  C.,  charge  the 
long  line  of  philosophen,  statesmen,  poets,  and 
divines  (the  body  of  the  good  and  eloquent  Bos- 
suet,  recently  exhumed  in  a  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  showed  the  moustache — and  we  see  it  in 
the  portraits  of  some  of  foe  most  eminent  Puri¬ 
tan  clergy)  with  loss  or  lack  of  brains.  He  must 
be  aware,  also,  that  sensible  physicians  counsel' 
foe  wearing  of  foe  moustache  for  hygienie  rea¬ 
sons,  and  they  are  bornetmt  by  professional  stat¬ 
istics.  No— he  never  conld  have  made  a  remark, 
melancholy  as  a  joke,  and  false  as  a  sentiment. 


SECRET  OF  NESWPAPER  SUCCESS. 

No  paper  can  possibly  succeed  with  runs  coun¬ 
ter  to  foe  popular  tastes  and  feelings.  If  yon 
want  to  teach  foe  public,  yon  must  be  rich  to  pay 
all  foe  expenses  of  publication,  and  then,  if  It 
sees  yon  are  independent,  it  may  purchase.  The 
London  Leader  says,  that  foe  object  of  men  in 
bnying  a  newspaper,  is  to  enjoy  foe  statement 
of  their  own  inarticulate  notions  in  the  Chape  of 
artistcal  development  and  expression.  A  read¬ 
er  never  so  thoroughly  enjoys  a  paper  as  when 
he  can  say,  “  that  is  exactly  what  I  have  said 
myself ;"  and  he  always  tries  to  buy  that  paper 
which  .can  give  to  bis  own  opinions  an  air  of  the 
greatest  point  and  wisdom. 


The  Language  of  Flowers.  —  A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  foe  Transcript  reminds  us  of  foe 
touching  manner  in  which  foe  late  Mrs.  Georgq 
Barrett,  as  Ophelia,  spoke  foe  lines : 

“Tbart’i  roMmtxv, 

Thai's  fbr  remembrance pray,  lore,  remember, 
Thaw's  rue  for  you;  and  ben's  boom  *r  dm.” 

Well  do  we  remember  its  exquisite  grace  and 
pathos.  Poor,  lost  Ophelia!  When  will  foe 
stage  present  her  like  again  ? 


Extravagance.— It  is  stated  that  the  bill  for 
1854,  of  a  lady  of  this  city,  at  foe  lace  and  em¬ 
broidery  store,  was  92000,  and  of  several  ladies 
at  foe  chief  dry  goods  stores  of  foe  city,  between 
five  and  six  thousand  each. 

Curb  foe  Hoarseness. — In  Europe  they 
fine  and  imprison  a  singer  when  his  “  sudden 
indisposition  "  disappoints  an  audience. 


Imitation. — An  exchange  paper  says  “ imi¬ 
tate  foe  example  of  the  prosperous  and  you  will 
succeed  like  them/’  This  is  false  doctrine.  The 
donkey  who  pat  his  forefeet  on  his  master's 
shoulders,  as  he  had  seen  foe  house-dog  do,  get 
soundly  thrashed  for  his  pains. 


Slow  and  Fast.— Beginning  to  court  at 
sixteen  and  marrying  at  sixty  is  not  fast  enough 
for  young  America.  We  heard  of  a  match  late¬ 
ly  after  an  acquaintance  of  an  hour. 


Turkish  Etiquette.— To  inquire  after  the 
wife—or  wives  of  a  Turkish  gentleman  is  a  deadly 
insult.  Y ou  are  required  to  ignore  their  existence. 


Barberous. — In  Waltham  they  have  a  fe¬ 
male  barber,  young,  pretty  and  adroit.  Where 
did  they  raise  her  (razor)? 
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NEW  FRENCH  FLAY. 

A  one-act  comedy,  called  the  “  School  of 
Lambs  "  has  just  been  produced  at  the  Gymnase. 
The  plot  is  as  follows:  Laden  de  Brives  (M. 
Barton)  is  the  editor  of  a  small  satirical  journal, 
the  Serpent,  among  the  readers  of  which  is  M. 
Anbertin  (M.  Villiers),  father  of  Delphine 
(Madlle.  Fleury).  His  talents  are  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  Aubcrtin  family,  that  they  invite 
him  to  stay  with  them,  give  him  the  best  room 
in  the  villa,  and  even  grant  him  the  hand  of 
Delphine,  to  the  detriment  of  her  former  lover, 
Blanchet  (M.  Dupuris).  The  arrival  of  a  love¬ 
ly  wffiow,  Madame  Delvomel  (Madlle.  Lauren- 
tine),  changes  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  for  she  wins 
the  heart  of  the  intruder,  who  now  instructs  his 
former  rival  how  to  gain  Delphine.  The  quiet 
Blanchet,  in  pursuance  |pf  the  advice,  becomes 
editor  of  The  Scorpion ,  and  finds  the  plan  suc- 
oeed,  while  Lurien  abandons  journalism  to  marry 
the  widow. 


THE  YALUE  OF  POLITENESS. 

Mr.  Butler,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a 
millionaire,  who  died  some  six  years  ago,  was 
so  obliging  that  he  re-opened  his  store  one  night 
solely  to  supply  a  little  girl  with  a  spool  of 
thread,  which  she  wanted.  The  inddent  became 
known  (Mr.  Butler  was  a  young  man  at  the 
time),  and  the  trading  public  wisely  thought  that 
his  accommodating  spirit,  as  shown  in  thi^  trif¬ 
ling  j&ff air,  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  his 
business,  deserved  a  good  run  of  custom,  which 
they  gave,  and  placed  him  on  the  track  of  high 
prosperity.  He  subscribed  the  sum  of  $40,000 
towards  founding  a  hospital  for  the  insane  in 
Rhode  Island,  through  the  benevolent  importu¬ 
nities  of  Miss  Dix. 


Can't  be  Beat. — Col.  Hall  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  lately  pulled  oat  of  his  garden  a  vegetable 
x  weighing  seventy  pounds,  which  he  calls  a  beet. 
If  it  is  so,  all  our  formers  will  acknowledge  it  a 
fair  beat,  and  one  which  cannot  be  beaten  by 
any  beet-raiser  in  any  other  diggins’.  With  such 
mammoth  spedmefis  the  manufacture  of  beet 
sugar  might  be  profitably  pursued. 


Henpecked  Husbands. — It  only  aggravates 
their  sufferings  to  tell  them  not  to  stand*  it. 
Jerry  Sneak  broke  down  when  urged  to  rebel¬ 
lion  by  brother  Bruin. 


Property  in  New  York.— This  little  State 
is  thriving.  Its  real  and  personal  estate  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,364,154,625— a  dazzling  row  of  figures. 


BRIGHT. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  New3, 
noticing  the  fact  that  the  Russians  in  Sebastopol 
are  enabled  to  repair  damages  caused  by  the 
allies'  guns  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  sayi, 
“  that  by  means  of  a  simple  lantern  reflector  and 
tube,  a  jet  of  light  could  be  thrown  on  any  spot 
of  the  enemy's  works,  keeping  our  position  in 
complete  darkness,  and  by  the  same  means  that 
the  damage  is  done  could  its  repair  be  prevented." 

Did  it  never  occur  to  this  sapient  gentleman 
that  this  same  lantern  would  afford  an  excel¬ 
lent  mark  for  the  Russian  artillery  ?  How  long 
would  it  be  before  it  would  be  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat !  The  English  never  seem  to  cal¬ 
culate  what  the  other  side  can  do  when  com¬ 
pelled  by  emergency. 


DOWN  ON  SHANGHAIS. 

There  is,  it  is  said,  a  police  officer  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  who  has  a  large  lot  of  Shanghai  chicken*, 
which  he  don't  care  about  supporting  during  the 
present  high  price  of  grain,  and  advertises  them  as 
stolen  property,  hoping  some  “green 'un"  will 
come  forward  and  claim  them.  You  can't  get 
rid  of  these  birds.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  sell 
them ;  you  can't  give  them  away ;  nobody  will 
take  them.  You  can’t  starve  them,  for  they  are 
fierce  and  dangerous  when  aggravated,  and  wUl 
kick  down  the  strongest  store-closet  door ;  and 
you  can’t  kill  them,  for  they  are  tough  as  rbinoo- 
erosses,  and  tenacious  of  life  as  cats.  We  have 
never  forgiven  the  man  who  made  us  a  present 
of  four  of  these  delightful  creatures. 


Good  Wishes.— About  New  Year’s  time, 
John  G.  Saxe  wrote : 

“Of  all  amusements  for  the  mind. 

From  logic  down  to  fishing, 

There  isn’t  one  that  yon  can  find 
So  rery  cheap  as  wishing.” 


The  Remedy.— M.  Bollm&n,  professor  of  an 
agricultural  institution  in  Russia,  by  experiments 
extending  through  three  years,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  drying  of  seedling  potatoes  is  a  sue 
preventive  of  the  rot.  They  should  be  dried  is 
a  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  100  degrees. 

General  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans. — Among  the 
exploits  of  this  British  veteran,  lately  returned 
to  England  from  the  Crimea,  a  London  paper 
says :  “  It  was  he  who  at  the  head  of  a  lew  n.-en 
forced  the  House  of  Congress  at  Washington,"! ! 
- »  - 

A  Female  Miner. — A  French  woman  i& 
male  attire  is  digging,  for  gold  in  California. 
She  works  dexterously  and  is  amassing  the  ore. 
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The  total  number  of  prisoners  in  England  is 
21,629. 

A  will  was  recently  made  in  England  which 
occupied  thirty  skins  of  parchment. 

There  are  267,091  milliners  in  England.  Dick¬ 
ens  Terr  ungallantly  calls  them  the  44  army  of 
vanity.  How  impudent  1 

The  French  photographers  in  the  East  have 
already  sent  to  Paris  409  photographs  of  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  campaign. 

There  is  one  medical  officer  to  every  97  Eng¬ 
lish  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  and  more  are  on 
their  way. 

On  the  first  of  January  roses  and  other  flowers 
bloomed  abundantly  in  the  public  gardens  of 
Paris. 

Paris  receives  a  seventh  of  all  the  foundlings 
of  France,  at  a  cost  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  francs  per  annum. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Illustrated 
News  says  that  the  men  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
are  strapped  to  their  saddles,  so  that  if  wounded 
they  may  not  fall  off. 

Omar  Pacha  went  to  the  opera  at  Bucharest 
with  his  nephew's  wife,  and  the  lady  sat  through 
the  performance  completely  unveiled — a  tremen¬ 
dous  innovation  on  the  Turkish  custom.  • 

A  pan,  containing  about  600  gold  coins,  most¬ 
ly  8panish,  bat  some  English,  was  recently  dug 
up  in  the  city  of  Utrecht  The  earliest  of  these 
coins  is  of  the  year  1436,  the  latest  of  1634. 

The  allies  continue  to  send  ont  stoves  and 
stove  pipe  to  the  Crimea,  and  another  detach¬ 
ment  of  navvies  left  England  lately,  to  build  a 
railway  from  Balaclava  to  the  trenches. 

Lady  Byron,  as  her  subscription  to  the  Patri¬ 
otic  Fund  now  making  np  in  England,  bos  offer¬ 
ed  to  take  charge  of  and  educate  an  orphan  boy, 
from  eight  to  ten  yean  of  age,  until  fourteen. 

The  emperor  of  France  has  appropriated  by 
decree,  from  the  treasury,  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  for  the  collection  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondence  of  Napoleon  1. 

A  successful  inventor  has  offered  the  English 
war-office  an  electric  rifle,  which  greatly  surpass¬ 
es  any  weapon  in  use,  flinging  a  ball  from  1000 
to  2000  feet,  at  the  rate  of  some  sixty  shots  per 
minute. 

Immense  demands  for  space  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  have  been  made,  and  a  new  gallery  has 
been  attached  to  the  building.  Napoleon  and 
Eugenie  give  notice  that  they  will  not  accept  os 
presents  any  article  sent  to  the  exhibition. 

About  72,000,000  of  friction  matched  are  dally 
manufactured  in  France.  At  Paris,  nearly  ten 
thousand  hands  are  employed  in  this  branch  of 
business.  In  one  manufactory,  4,800,000  match¬ 
es  are  daily  made. 

A  new  bridge  to  be  called  the  wAhna,"  is  to 
he  built  across  the  Seine  at  Paris,  between  the 
Pont  des  Invalides  and  the  Pont  d’Jena.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  l,700,000f.,  half  of  which  sum 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  half  by  the 
city  of  Paris. 


The  Spaxdrii  government  is  said  to  look  coldly 
on  the  English  proposals  to  enlist  Spaniards  for 
war. 

The  annual  sweepings  of  the  streets  of  Pull 
sell  for  $700,000,  after  they  are  collected  at  the 
depot  for  manure. 

The  Earl  of  Desert  has  lately  served  his  ten¬ 
antry  with  notioe  that  he  will  not  permit  them  te 
grow  potatoes,  as  they  are  a  failing  crop. 

The  net  public  income  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
past  year  was  about  $276,500,000 ;  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditures  oyer  income,  $4,436,845. 

A  levy  of  ten  men  in  every  thousand  is  order¬ 
ed  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Russian  Empire,  to 
be  completed  by  the  15th  of  March. 

There  were  in  the  hospitals  (British)  at  Scu¬ 
tari,  on  the  24th,  3625  non-commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  and  privates,  and  78  officers,  making  a  to¬ 
tal  of  3703  patients. 

The  colonists  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
are  forming  themselves  into  a  volunteer  corps,  to 
be  ready  to  repel  any  attack  that  maybe  made 
by  the  Russians. 

Some  missionaries  of  the  Mormons  are  labor¬ 
ing  most  sedulously  amongst  the  ignorant  popu¬ 
lation  of  several  districts  in  Gloucestershire,  par¬ 
ticularly  urging  the  doctrine  of  polygamy. 

In  the  city  of  London,  whenever  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  below  the  average,  the  mortality  is  in¬ 
creased.  For  the  week  ending  Nov.  18th,  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  6  below,  and  118  more  deaths. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  England,  has 
given  his  surplus  revenue,  amounting  to  about 
$70,000,  to  build  parsonage  houses  and  augment 
the  pay  of  poor  curates. 

The  Spanish  government  has  not  accepted  the 
proposition  made  by  the  English  ambassador  to 
prodaim  the  slave  trade  piracy,  bat  it  has  given 
orders  for  the  strict  execution  of  the  convention 
already  existing  with  England  on  that  subject. 

An  innovation  has  been  introduced  into  the 
army  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  namely,  that  of  a  ring¬ 
ing  school.  Thirty  men  from  every  regiment  am 
to  be  instructed  in  singing  religious  hymns,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  may  perform  at  processions,  and 
on  other  great  occasions. 

Among  the  victims  to  cholera  at  Athens,  was 
Aristotle  Black,  the  last  remaining  son  of  the 
44  Maid  of  Athens,"  an  excellent  young  maa, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  hod  been  for 
nearly  six  years  in  the  college  at  Malta,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Athens  last  summer. 

Among  the  latest  inventions  de  Pari$  is  one 
by  which  a  letter  and  its  envelope  are  formed 
with  a  single  piece  6f  paper.  You  can  write  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  fourth  page,  without  fear 
that  the  wafer  or  scaling  wax  will  hide  any  word 
whatever,  and  then  you  find  the  envelope  already 
folded  for  your  use. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  one  child  attend¬ 
ing  school  to  every  five  persons.  In  Denmark 
there  is  one  to  every  four.  In  Sweden  one  to 
five.  In  Prussia  one  to  six.  In  Norway  one  to 
seven.  In  Belgium  and  Great  Britain  one  to 
eight.  In  France  one  to  ten.  In  Austria  one 
to  thirteen.  In  Holland  and  Ireland  one  no  four¬ 
teen.  In  Greece  one  to  eighteen.  In  Russia  one 
to  fifty.  In  Portugal  one  to  eighty. 
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Wecorii  of  tljr  time*. 

Even  our  little  army  and  navy  are  big  enough 
to  require  $26,000,000  a  year. 

The  Sandwich  Island  women  are  fully  devel¬ 
oped' at  15  or  16,  and  are  then  perfect  beantiee. 

A  gentleman  ont  west  skated  a  mile  in  a  min¬ 
ute  and  fifty  seconds.  Beat  it  who  can. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Bacon  went  from  Pittsfield  to 
Congress  in  a  homespun  suit,  woven  by  his  wife. 

There  were  5,800,000  bushels  of  salt  made  at 
Syracuse  this  year.  Syracuse  is  safe  1 

Hartford,  Ct.,  is  to  have  a  park  or  common  of 
30  acres. 

The  total  importation  of  flour  into  Boston,  last 
year,  was  767,000  barrels. 

Think  of  a  Hungarian  bishop  who  owns  a 
duchy,  and  has  a  quarter  of  a  million  besides  1 

A  new  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  Seine, 
near  the  Involutes;  it  will  be  called  the  Pont 
de  l’Alma ;  and  it  will  cost  $300,000. 

The  Austrian  authorities  have  ordered  that  in 
future  the  German  language  shall  be  used  in  all 
proceedings  before  the  tribunals  of  Hungary. 

A  sale  of  autograph  letters  and  the  originals 
of  Burns's  poems  took  place  recently  in  London. 
“  Scots  wha  hae  ”  was  Sought  by  an  American. 

According  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  British 
army  in  the  east  consists  of  about  two-thirds  Pro¬ 
testants  and  one-third  Roman  Catholics.  • 

A  man  was  recently  fishing  in  the  Medway, 
England  with  a  net,  when  he  palled  up  the  body 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  drowned  about  a  month 
before. 

On  the  18th  nit,  the  military  commission  at 
Modena,  Italy,  condemned  a  man  to  six  years’ 
hard  labor  for  being  found  in  possession  of  a 
pistol.  "  # 

The  Baton  de  Bourqnency — the  negotiator  of 
the  Triple  Treaty  between  England,  France  and 
Austria-— has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  grand- 
cross  in  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

A  national  subscription  of  thirty  million  of 
francs,  projected  for  toe  widows  and  the  wound¬ 
ed  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  war,  has  been 
deferred,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  of  France. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  French  rail¬ 
ways  is  three  thousand  millions  of  francs:  of 
which,  two  tbonsand  millions  have  been  paid  by 
companies,  and  one  thousand  by  the  State. 

Some  canons  specimens  of  petrified  wheat  have 
been  found  upon  the  banks  of  the  Bine  River,  in 
Kansas  territory.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no 
donbt  regarding  its  identity. 

It  is  said  that  Madame  Bishop,  having  failed  to 
draw  audiences  in  California,  by  singing  opera¬ 
tic  music  in  Dutch  and  Italian,  blacked  her  face 
and  appeared  as  an  Ethiopian  minstrel,  with  the 
greatest  success. 

The  Earl  of  Aldborongh,  Ireland,  has  taken 
ont  a  patent  for  navigating  the  air.  It  consists 
mainly  in  the  construction  of  wings  to  be  nsed 
for  the  propelling  of  serial  machines,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  wings  compress  the  air  by  per¬ 
cussion,  under  the  concave  part  of  each  wing, 
like  that  of  a  bird’s. 


The  value  of  butter  made  annually  in  the 
United  States  exceeds  $60,000. 

The  cheapest  kind  of  a  horse,  is  a  saw-horse. 
It  supports  itself  and  a  good  deal  of  fuel. 

There  is  an  Irishman  in  the  Albany  Peniten¬ 
tiary  who  speaks,  reads  and  writes  fourteen  df 
ferent  languages. 

There  are  thirty-eight  towns  named  Salem  in 
the  United  States,  the  largest  of  which  (in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts)  contains  over  20,000  inhabitants. 

Ephraim  Littlefield,  the  chief  witness  in  the 
Parkman  murder  trial,  has  become  insane  from 
a  disease  in  the  head. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  manuscripts  have 
been  sent  to  Putnam’s  Magazine  since  its  start. 
How  many  rejected  addresses  ? 

The  Salem  Gazette  was  established  in  1768, 
and  still  lives.  It  has  jost  put  on  a  new  suit  and 
looks  frisky  and  juvenile. 

The  first  shad  taken  in  Qeorgia  this  season, 
was  converted  into  fifty-five  shiners  (dollars)  by 
the  lucky  fisherman. 

A  cook  in  New  York  treated  a  party  of  ladies 
to  biscuit  lightened  with  tartar  emetic,  by  mis¬ 
take.  Ugh !  • 

It  is  urged  upon  Congress  to  offer  the  media¬ 
tion  of  our  government  to  the  belligerent  parties 
in  Europe.  The  idea  is  good. 

The  high  urioe  of  paper  has  compelled  the 
New  York  ban,  Tribune  and  Times  to  curtail 
their  dimensions.  Bring  out  the  rags  1 

Thomas  Chester,  a  negro,  and  a  member  of 
the  Liberia  bar,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country, 
is  delivering  lectures  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  will  be 
the  wire  suspension  bridge,  at  St.  Anthony,  Min¬ 
nesota  Territory. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  of  all  classes 
carried  in  the  cars  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  90,  1864, 
was 2,666,874. 

The  debt  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  a  little 
more  than  $15,000,000 ;  — including  about 
$8,000,000  as  the  subscriptions  to  various  rail¬ 
roads. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  revolutionary 
pensioners  died  during  the  past  year.  The 
number  now  on  the  pension  roll  is  one  thousand 
and  sixty. 

Many  of  the  new  houses  in  New  York  are  said 
to  be  so  high  and  narrow,  fonr  houses  on  three 
lots,  that  an  arrangement  similar  to  dumb  wait¬ 
ers  has  been  introduced  for  hoisting  people  to 
the  upper  6tories. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  more  miles  of 
railway  in  proportion  to  its  extent  of  territory 
than'any  other  state  or  country  on  the  globe. 
It  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  seven  square 
miles  of  its  geographical  surface. 

The  New  York  Messenger  says  there  is  a 
poor  decrepit  old  beggar  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
whose  distressed  appearance  rarely  fails  of  elicit¬ 
ing  a  penny  from  the  pockets  of  the  benevolent, 
and  yet  who  owns  two  fine  brick  houses  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  which  he  has  earned  by  his  heart  breaking 
appeals  for  charity. 
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&ntw  of  Sttjerngljt. 

He  that  is  innocent,  may  well  be  confident. 

Where  no  law  is,  there 'is  no  transgression. 

He  that  is  not.  above  an  injury,  is  below 
himself. 

He  alone  is  an  acute  observer,  who  observes 
minutely  without  being  observed. 

Likeness  begets  love ;  yet  proud  men  hate 
each  other. 

Ho  man  is  master  of  himself,  so  long  as  he  is 
a  slave  to  anything  else. 

It  is  the  basest  of  passions,  to  like  what  we 
have  not,  and  slight  what  we  possess. 

He  that  does  anything  rashly,  most  be  thought 
to  do  it  willingly?  for  he  was  free  to  deliberate 
or  not. 

Philosophy  and  religion  show  themselves  in 
no  one  instance  so  much  as  in  preserving  oar 
minds  firm  and  steady. 

Absence  cools  moderate  passions,  and  inflames 
violent  ones  ;  as  the  wind  blows  out  candles, 
but  kindles  fires. 

As  we  endear  ourselves  to  the  persons  we 
oblige,  so  we  violently  hate  those  whom  we  have 
much  offended. 

Prudence  governs  the  wise;  but  there  are  but 
a  few  of  that  sort,  and  the  wisest  are  not  so  at  all 
times ;  whereas  passion  governs  almost  all  the 
World,  and  at  all  times.  , 

As  no  good  is  perfect,  so  neither  is  any  evil  at 
its  highest  pitch.  That  which  proceeds  from 
heaven,  requires  ’patience;  and  that  which 
cornea  from  the  world,  prudence. 

Who  in  the  same  given  time  can  produce 
more  than  many  others,  has-  vigor ;  who  can 
produce  more  and  better,  has  talents ;  who  can 
prodace  what  none  else  can,  has  genius. 

Though  fortune  seems  to  be  &  universal  mis¬ 
tress,  yet  prudence  is  hers.  .  When  wc  arc  guid¬ 
ed  by  prudence,  we  arc  surrounded  by  all  the 
other  divinities. 

There  are  some  in  whom  one  would  think, 
that  nature  had  placed  all  things  the  wrong  way ; 
unintelligible  in  their  reasonings,  depraved  in 
their  opinions,  and  irregular  in  all  their  actions. 

Familiar  conversation  ought  to  be  the  school 
of  teaming  and  good  breeding.  A  man  ought 
to  make  nis  masters  of  his  friends,  seasoning 
the  pleasure  of  converse  with  the  profit  of 
instruction. 

He  feels  no  ennobling  principle  in  his  own 
heart,  who  wishes  to  level  all  the  artificial  insti¬ 
tutions  which  have  been  adopted  for  giving  a 
body  to  opinion,  and  permanence  to  fugitive 
esteem. 

There  is  seldom  anything  uttered  in  malice, 
which  turns  not  to  the  hurt  of  the  speaker.  Ill 
reports  do  harm  to  him  that  makes  them  ;  and  to 
those  they  are  made  to,  as  well  as  those  they  are 
made  of.  « 

A  man  of  virtue  is  an  honor  to  his  country,  a 
glory  to  hnmanity,  a  satisfaction  to  himself,  and 
a  benefactor  to  the  whole  world.  He  is  rich  with¬ 
out  ostentation,  courteous  without  deceit,  and 
brave  without  vice. 


Passion  evaporates  by  words,  as  grief  does  by 
tears. 

He  that  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrink  in  ad¬ 
versity. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  prudence,  to  leave  things  be¬ 
fore  they  leave  us. 

The  defending  of  a  bad  cause,  is  worse  than 
the  cause  itself. 

Laws  are  like  spiders*  webs,  which  catch  the 
small  flies,  but  let  the  great  ones  break  through. 

A  good  rpan,  whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  may  at 
all  times  rejoice  with  a  cheerful  countenance. 

Franklin  tells  us  to  light  up  the  candles  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  frugality  when  fortune  grows  dark. 

Nothing  more  engages  the  affections  of  men, 
than  a  handsome  address,  and  graceful  conver¬ 
sation. 

The  opinions  of  men  are  as  many  and  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  their  persons.  The  greatest  diligence,  and 
most  prudent  conduct,  can  never  please  them  all. 

Absolute  necessaries  arc  but  few,  and  easily 
attainable;  but  of  superfluities,  a  disordered 
mind  knows  no  end. 

As  a  great  body  is  not  without  a  like  shadow, 
neither  is  any  eminent  virtue  without  eminent 
detraction. 

None  should  despair,  because  God  can  help 
them;  and  none  should  presume,  because  God 
can  cross  them. 

Wisdom  is  always  satisfied  with  its  present  en¬ 
joyments,  because  it  frees  a  man  from  all  anxious 
cares  about  futurities. 

Men  are  made  to  be  eternally  shaken  about, 
but  women  are  flowers  that  lose  their  beautiful 
colors  in  the  noise  and  tomnlt  of  life. 

Hopes  and  disappointments  are  the  lot  and  en¬ 
tertainment  of  human  life ;  the  one  serves  to  keep 
us  from  presumption,  the*  other  from  despair. 

The  best  kindness  of  a  proud  man  has  often 
such  a  mixture  of  arrogancy,  that  bis  greatest 
obligations  are  rendered  ungracious  to  a  worthy 
receiver. 

There  is  a  medium  between  an  excessive  diffi¬ 
dence,  and  too  universal  a  confidence.  If  we 
have  no  foresight,  we  are  surprised ;  if  we  are  too 
niee,  we  are  miserable. 

That  man  hath  but  an  ill  life  on*t,  who  feeds 
I  himself  with  the  fruits  and  frailties  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Were  not  curiosity  the  purveyor,  detraction 
wonld  soon  be  starved  into  a  tameness. 

Our  success  in  life  generally  bears  a  direct 
proportion  to  the  exertions  we  make ;  and  if  we 
aim  at  nothing,  we  shall  certainly  achieve 
nothing. 

He  is  a  wise  man  who,  though  not  skilled  in 
science,  knows  how  to  govern  nis  passions  and  * 
affections.  Our  passions  are  our  infirmities.  He 
that  can  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  will,  is  lord  of 
himself. 

He  that  loses  his  conscience  has  nothing  left 
that  Is  worth  keeping.  Therefore  be  snre  you 
look  to  that.  And  in  the  next  place,  look  to 
your  health ;  and  if  yon  have  it,  praise  God,  and 
value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience — for  health 
is  the  second  blessing  that  we  mortals  are  ca¬ 
pable  of,  a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy— 
therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it. 
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When  the  Suffolk  throws  out  the  bills  of  ft 
bank,  the  New  Yorkers  call  it  a  SuffoUc-ation. 

The  man  who  was  “bent  on  matrimony,1' 
straightened  up  afterwards. 

Conundrum. — Why  is  a  Cardinal's  hat  like  ill 
will  ?  Ans  :  Because  it  is  hat-red . 

One  of  the  neatest  toasts  ever  given — “  Wo¬ 
man — the  last  word  on  our  lips  because  it  comes 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 

Diogenes  thinks  the  recent  American  Ambas¬ 
sadorial  Conference  at  Ostend,  was  for  the  Os- 
tend-siblc  purpose  of  securing  Cuba. 

What  a  munificent  sovereign  is  Nicholas : 
See  in  what  a  generous  manner  he  sacrifices  his 
hordes  1 

Punch  thinks  it  would  be  a  real  blessing  to 
mothers,  if  somebody  could  invent  a  soap  that 
would  enable  mamas  to  get  their  daughters  off 
their  hands. 

An  individual  was  arrested  the  other  day  in 
Cincinnati,  endeavoring  to  pick  another  man's 
pocket.  He  said  he  wasn't  used  to  the  business, 
and  was  just  trying  to  get  his  hand  in. 

The  only  difference  between  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  fasting  is,  that  in  ancient  times  they  sat  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  while  ia  modern  times  they 
sit  in  broadcloth  and  sashes. 

“  Mamma,  can  a  door  speak  ?”  “  Certainly 
not,  my  love."  “  Then  why  did  you  tell  Anne, 
this  morning,  to  answer  the  door  ?"  “  It  is  time 
for  you  to  go  to  school,  my  dear." 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal,  says  of  Mrs. 
Bodes te in  flate  Julia  Northall):  “  She  is  an  angel 
In  a  church  choir,  especially  if  you  can  see  her 
hallelujah  expression  of  eyes  when  she  sings." 

Familiarity  breeds  indifference.  A  printer's 
wife  never  reads  a  newspaper,  while  the  man  who 
was  born  to  wealth,  can  never  understand  how  a 
love  of  dollars  can  eyor  make  people  svt  a  higher 
value  on  doubloons  than  they  do  on  billiards. 

A  woman  in  Ireland  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
patriotic  fund,  saying,  “  What  will  become  of 
me,  if  Nicholas  conquers  this  country,  and  finds 
my  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  against 
him?” 

Lady  Bath,  with  a  very  bad  temper,  had  a 
good  deal  of  wit.  Lord  Bath  saying  to  her,  in 
one  of  her'passions,  “  Pray,  my  dear,  keep  your 
temper she  replied,  “  Keep  my  temper  1  I 
don't  like  it  so  well.  I  wonder  you  should !" 

Newgate  has  already  its  “  Calendar  of  Crime," 
and,  judging  from  the  atrocities  practised  by  the 
Russian  soldiers  in  the  East,  Nicholas  will  soon 
be  able  to  furnish  an  appropriate  companion  in 
his  Calendar  of  the  Crimea.'' 

A  biography  of  Robespierre,  published  in  a 
late  Irish  paper,  concludes  with  the  following 
remarkable  sentence :  “  This  extraordinary  man 
left  no  children  behind  him  except  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  at  the  same  time." 

“  I  say,  boy,  stop  that  ox  !"  “  I  haven't  got 
no  stopper."  “  Well,  head  him,  then."  “  He's 
already  headed,  sir."  “  Confound  your  imper¬ 
tinence,  turn  him!"  “He's  right  side  out 
already,  sir."  “  Speak  to  him,  you  rascal, 
you !"  “  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ox." 


The  London  Bhistrated  News  says  the  Govern¬ 
or  of  the  U.  States  has  been  elected  at  N.  York. 

Why  is  the  ocean  like  a  garden  ?  Because  it 
bears  currents. 

Why  is  a  boss  farmer  like  the  helmsman  of  a 
ship  ?  Because  he  looks  after  the  tiller. 

A  tin  dealer  in  the  Bowery,  advertises  coal 
stoves  that  will  “  draw  like  Julia  Dean." 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  ducks 
enter  water  for  divers  reasons,  and  come  out  for 
sundry  motives. 

A  Hungarian  desiring  to  remark  upon  the  do¬ 
mestic  habits  of  a  young  lady,  said:  “  O,  miss, 
how  homely  you  are  1" 

[  The  young  lady  that  “thought  she  should 
have  died  "  so  many  times  at  a  society  meeting 
is  enjoying  excellent  health.  ' 

A  Parisian  young  lady  is  so  fascinated  with 
the  “  upper  circles  'rof  existence  that  she  has  as¬ 
cended  in  a  balloon  forty-one  times. 

The  Republican,  at  Rock  Island,  HI.,  speaks 
of  a  scene  “  lamentable  enough  to  revolve  into  a 
fountain  of  tears  a  very  cabbage  bead." 

A  lot  of  fellows  went  on  a  deer  hunt  the  oth¬ 
er  day  in  Arkansas,  and  in  less  than  three  hours 
captured  five  girls  and  a  woman. 

These  are  the  shortest  days  of  the  season. 
Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the  money-market 
being  short  f 

A  coffee-house  in  Cincinnati  has  a  sign  of  an 
inverted  boot ,  as  a  delicate  hint  to  the  delinquents 
to  “  foot  up." 

A  young  lady  being  recommended  to  exercise 
for  her  health,  said  she  would  jump  at  an  offer 
and  run  her  own  risk. 

Whatever  the  wind  may  do  in  winter,  it 
not  be  denied  that  in  spring  it  “  turns  over  a 
new  leaf." 

An  English  paper  says  that  “Good  Queen 
Bess,"  when  she  visited  Worcester,  borrowed 
•£200  of  the  corporation,  which  still  stands  as  a 
“  bad  debt  ”  on  the  town  books. 

A  gross  superstition,  according  to  Punch,  con¬ 
sists  in  purchasing  a  box  of  steel  pens  from  an 
itinerant  vender,  and  believing  it  to  contain 
twelve  dozen  for  a  groce. 

Diogenes  says— “A  correspondent  whose  letter 
bears  the  postmark  of  Hanwell,”  (Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,)  has  asked  us  a  question  which  runs  thus  : 

If  Raglan  cannot  take  Sebastopol,  may  we  ask _ 

Can  Robert  ?" 

An  alderman  of  London  once  requested  an 
author  to  write  a  speech  for  him  to  speak  sli 
Guildhall.  “  I  must  first  dine  with  you,"  was 
S  the  reply,  “  to  see  how  you  open  your  mouth, 
that  I  may  know  what  words  will  fill  it." 

“I  expect,"  said  a  young  physician,  on  his 
way  to  New  York,  on  nearing  exaggerated  ru¬ 
mors  of  the  cholera,  “  to  witness  a  great  manr 
death-bed  scenes  this  summer.”  “  Doubtless/* 
replied  a  friend,  “  if  you  get  much  practice.' 

Robinson  Crusoe  sees  a  piece  of* gold  lying  on 
the  ground,  in  the  island,  and  addresses  it  in  a 
moral  and  rather  contemptuous  strain,  as  a  vita 
drug,  the  root  of  all  evil,  etc.  Having  made  hi* 
observations,  he  takes  it  up,  however,  and  pata 
it  in  his  pocket. 
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THE  TORN  ALMANAC :  OR,  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE. 

BT  A  MISSIONARY  ON  THR  PRAIRIES. 


ThB  prairie  over  which  my  road  lay  was  just 
mingling  its  sea-like  outlines  with  the  purple 
haze  of  the  horizon,  and  was  becoming  so  indis¬ 
tinct  to  the  vision  that  it  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  ocean  in  the  twilight  obscurity;  while 
groups  of  oaks  here  and  there  looked  like  dark 
islands.  A  few  stars  had  bcghn  to  tremble,  and 
over  the  level  expanse  of  prairie  was  visible  the 
bright  light  of  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  shining  like 
a  planet  just  risen.  The  path  was  lonely,  and 
as  lonely  I  felt  in  my  saddle  as  I  had  once  before 
felt  in  an  open  boat  at  night  on  the  star-lit  sea. 

My  pony  quickened  her  pace  as  she  saw  the 
light,  and  after  a  mile’s  smart  riding  I  could  see 
the  outline  of  a  low  roof  on  the  verge  of  a  little 
wood,  just  where  the  prairie  Vended  towards  the 
river. 

At  this  moment  two  persons  drew  near  on 
horseback,  coming  towards  me.  They  were  a 
young  man  and  young  woman,  and  were  con¬ 
versing  in  low  tones.  The  girl  was  mounted 
upon  a  large  white  horse,  and  her  companion 
rode  a  handsomely-formed  mule. 

“  Good  evening,  sir,”  said  he,  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  as  we  met  each  other. 

There  was  not  light  enough  for  me  to  see 
theif  features,  but  there  was  an  indescribable  air 
about  th$  female  that  convinced  me  she  was  very 
fair.  As  they  went  on  I  heard  them  talking  and 
laughing,  and  more  than  once  the  sweet,  clear 
laugh  of  the  girl  reached  my  ears. 

*  Loyers,  I  dare  say,”  I  said,  in  my  thoughts, 
“  and  are  going  to  the  next  plantation.” 

19 


This  I  had  passed  about  four  miles  back  across 
the  prairie ;  and  besides  the  planter’s  house  were 
a  woodman’s  hut,  a  rude  country  meeting-house 
in  the  trees,  and  one  or  twa  residences  of  neigh-' 
bors ;  a  prairie  hamlet. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  reached  the  blacksmith’s 
open  door.  The  fire  was  not  now  blazing,  but* 
going#  down,  and  Wat  Cameron,  the  young 
smith,  was  walking  up  and  down  his  shop  with 
a  hasty  and  angry  step ;  and  the  gleaming  coals 
of  his  furnace  cast  a  wild  glare  upon  an  angry 
brow. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  gloomy  thoughts 
that  I' approached  unheard,  and  heard  him  mut¬ 
ter,  *  They  shall  never  see  the  day  !” 

At  this  moment  the  footfall  of  my  pony  rung; 
against  a  fragment  of  iron  on  the  ground,  and 
he  looked  quickly  up. 

“  Who’s  there  he  demanded,  almost  fiercely. . 

“It  is  me,  Cameron,”  I  answered;  for  I  was 
known  to  him,  having  <5nly  the  week  before  had 
my  pony  shod  by  him  on  my  way  up,  and  twice 
lodged  at  his  neat  little  cabin  near  his  shop,  for 
the  blacksmith  entertained  belated  travellers  with 
such  accommodation  and  fare  as  he  had,  though, 
being  a  young  bachelor^  his  housekeeping  was 
rather  of  the  border  sort ;  but  as  h$  was  a  good 
huntsman,  and  game  was  plenty,  venison  and 
wild  turkey  were  seldom  wanting  at  his  board. 

Cameron’s  father  had  been  an  old  fydian  fight¬ 
er,  and  after  the  ware  bad  settled  in  a  rough,  un¬ 
thrifty  kind  of  way  upon  a  body  of  rich  liuid 
bordering  the  prairie ;  but  what  with  his  owni 
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free  habits,  and  the  wild  life  of  his  son  Watkins, 
in  dissipating  every  few  weeks  at  the  river  town 
of  Aberdeen,  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  distant, 
there  remained  bat  a  few  acres  after  the  old  man's 
death,  which  took  place  at  a  shooting-match  over 
the  creek,  for  having  lost  at  every  shot,  and  en¬ 
raged  by  drink,  he  qnarrelled  with  the  winner, 
and  was  only  prevented  from  killing  him  dead 
with  his  rifle  by  the  quick  eye  and  hand  of  the 
other,  who  fired  half  a  second  before  him.  Wat, 
his  son,  was  absent  at  the  time,  bnt  on  his  return 
took  np  the  fend,  and  not  being  able  te  kill  his 
father’s  mnrderer,  quarrelled  with  his  son,  a  fine, 
cheerful,  brave  young  fellow,  and  not  being  able 
to  provoke  him  to  hostilities,  one  day  fired  at  him 
as  he  passed  his  shop,  but  missing  him  killed  his 
horse. 

“  Well,  Wat,”  said  the  young  man,  quietly,  as 
he  disengaged  himself  from  the  saddle,  l(I  hope 
yon  will  let  my  mare  go  as  an  offset  to  the  old 
man.  I  could  not  well  afford  to  lose  her,  but  let 
it  8 top  here  and  be  even-tie.” 

Cameron  made  no  reply,  but  sullenly  dropping 
his  rifle  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  he  passed 
through  his  shop  and  out  into  the  woods. 

This  occurred  two  years  prior  to  the  evening 
on  which  I  drew  rein  at  Cameron’s  door.  In 
the  interim,  within  a  few  months  past,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  farmer,  in  good  circumstances,  who  had 
been  to  one  of  the  lower  counties  to  school  for 
four  years,  returned  in  all  the  bloom  and  grace 
and  intelligence  of  a  sprightly  young  lady,  and 
was  soon  recognized  as  the  belle  of  the  prairies. 
Cameron,  w^io  was  himself  a  tall,  good-looking 
fellow,  with  a  bright  black  eye  and  jet  hair,  first 
saw  her  as  one  day  she  rode  by  with  her  father, 
both  on  horseback.  Ho  stopped  to  speak  with 
Cameron  about  a  plough,  and  the  daughter,  be¬ 
ing  introduced,  the  young  smith  was  instantly 
bewildered  by  her  beauty,  at  the  same  time  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  cold  and  scarcely  recognizing  nod 
whereby  she  acknowledged  his  deferential  bow. 

In  that  country,  aristocracy  of  occupation  is 
wholly  unknown,  and  a  young  blacksmith  of 
good  character  could  sit  an  equal  at  the  cotton 
grower’s  table.  Among  country  people,  labor 
and  mechanics^  employment  does  not  degrade. 
“A  man  is  a  man  for  a’  that.” 

Paul  Randolph,  at  whom  Cameron  had  shot, 
was  a  small  planter,  but  on  his  road  side  he  car¬ 
ried  on  a  wheel wright’s  trade  also ;  so  the  young 
men  were  on  equal  social  footing.  A  few  days 
passed  and  Watkins  Cameron  resolved  to  make 
some  errand  to  the  house  of  the  prairie  beauty, 
for  he  had  done  nothing  else  bnt  think  of  her, 
and  dream  of  her,  and  build  palaces  of  the  im¬ 
agination,  in  which  she  was  to  reign  the  qneen. 


Mounted  upon  a  fine  horse,  and  dressed  in  his 
best  apparel,  Cameron  alighted  at  the  gate  one 
Sunday  evening,  and  was  received  by  the  farmer 
with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  The  young 
lady,  Katherine  Deerfield,  or  “Kate,”  as  she 
was  termed,  did  not  recognize  in  the  well-dress¬ 
ed  and  handsome  young  wooer  the  blacksmith 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  leather  apron,  and  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  a  grace  and  civility  that  greatly 
flattered  him.  She  had  not  heard  his  name  dis¬ 
tinctly,  but  half  an  hour  afterwards  when  it  was 
spoken  by  her  father,  a  change  immediately  came 
over  her  face,  and  coldness  and  reserve  took  the 
place  of  her  previous  frankness.  It  was  too  ap¬ 
parent  to  Cameron  not  to  be  felt,  and  without 
being  able  to  divine  the  cause,  he  vainly  tried  to 
convene  with  her,  but  finding  her  answen  brief 
and  repelling,  he  arose,  deeply  mortified  and 
vexed,  and  took  his  leave,  haughtily  and  angrily 
bowing  to  her. 

He  galloped  homeward  across  the  prairies  in  a 
rage.  His  hone  was  white  with  foam,  and  pant¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  run  a  race,  when  he  drew  rein  at 
his  own  door. 

“Proud  minx!  she  scorns  the  blacksmith!” 
he  muttered,  as  he  entered  his  cabin.  “  I  will 
humble  her !  She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  it 
seems.  So,  perhaps  she  has  an  admirer,  and  can 
do  without  me.  Whoever  it  is,  we  are  foes  to 
the  knife-hilt !” 

Not  many  days  afterwards,  Cameron's  suspi¬ 
cions  were  confirmed.  Kate  Deerfield  had  an 
admirer,  and  he  was  none  other  than  Paul  Ran¬ 
dolph,  a  man  he  loved  not  well.  From  the  hour 
this  intelligence  reached  him  he  became  gloomy, 
sullen  and  unsocial.  He  kept  his  secret  in  his 
heart,  but  those  who  had  occasion  to  go  to  his 
shop  were  heard  to  say  that,  “  Wat  would  do  his 
work,  but  never  a  civil  word  gave  he  to  any 
comer,  high  or  low.” 

It  was  not  the  mere  “blacksmith”  that  Kath¬ 
erine  treated  coldly  on  the  Sunday  evening  we 
have  before  alluded  to,  but  the  assassin,  the  man 
who  had  fired,  with  intent  to  kill,  at  Paul  Ran¬ 
dolph — for  Paul  was  already  received  as  her  ad¬ 
mirer  before  the  visit  of  Watkins — and  her 
frank,  generous  nature  led  her  to  show  at  once 
her  contempt  of  a  man  of  a  spirit  and  temper 
like  that  exhibited  in  Cameron’s  character. 

There  was  also  another  lover ;  a  young  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  next  village,  who  pretended  busi¬ 
ness  with  her  father  in  order  to  make  suit  to  the 
daughter ;  but  she  had  but  one  heart,  and  it  was 
given  to  Paul,  who  bad  been  her  “  lover”  when 
both  were  children,  and  before  she  left  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  roof  to  go  to  the  boarding-school  from 
which  she  had  returned  the  beauty  of  the  prai- 
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fibs*  AH  the  young  men,  to  be  sure,  who  tern 
ber  at  the  country  eh  arch,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  was  more  talked  of  and  visited  than 
any  other  maiden  of  the  prairies.  She  was  at¬ 
tractive  by  her  amiable  temper,  beauty  of  fea¬ 
tures,  goodness  of  heart,  intelligence  and  fine 
spirits.  She  waa  so  agreeable  to  all  (save  Cam¬ 
eron)  that  every  youth  fancied  that  himself  was 
the  only  one  favored  with  her  sweetest  and  most 
winning  smile.  Tet  Kate  was  not  a  flirt.  Her 
good  nature  made  it  hard  for  her  to  treat  with 
coldness  any  one  who  sought  her  society.  Her 
whole  heart  was  Paul’s ;  bat  her  smiles  were  like 
the  sunshine,  dispensed  to  all  within  her  inflor 
tnce.  Being  an  only  child,  she  was  an  heiress 
for  that  part  of  the  world,  and  probably  would 
king  a  “fortune  ”  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to 
the  successful  suitor  for  her  hand.  But  the 
young  men  thought  only  of  her  beautiful  face ; 
and  Paul  had  not  a  selfish  feeling  in  his  heart 
Cameron’s  motives  were  not  apparent ;  but  the 
young  merchant  evidently  had  an  eye  to  the  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  and  “  enlarging  his  basi¬ 
nets  at  least  that  was  whispered,  for  he  was  a 
pamimonions  and  “  hard  man.” 

Having  thus  initiated  the  reader  into  the  an¬ 
tecedents  of  the  parties  to  my  narrative,  I  will 
now  resume  the  thread  of  the  story  which  I  have 
to  tell. 

'  Upon  alighting  at  toe  shop  of  the  blacksmith, 
he  said  in  a  growling  and  very  disagreeable  way : 
“  You  had  better  go  on  1  I  don't  want  any  trav¬ 
ellers  in  my  house  to  night.” 

“  I  have  ridden  hard  to  reach  here,  Mr.  Cam¬ 
eron,  and  can  go  no  further,  as  it  is  ten  miles  to 
the  next  place  that  entertains  people ;  and  the 
non  storm,  now  rising  hi  the  west,  will  be  upon 
me  before  I  go  three  miles.” 

The  man  looked  at  me  steadily  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  sharply : 

“Alight  1  Bat  I  have  no  supper.”  * 

“  It  matters  not  so  I  have  shelter,”  was  my 
cheerful  reply,  as  I  led  my  hone  through  his 
shop  towards  a  small  stable  in  toe  rear,  where  my 
pony  had  lodged  before,  when  thu  master  of  the 
place  was  in  better  humor  than  he  teemed  to  be 
now.  I  found  his  own  hone  there  with  his  foot 
bound  up,  and  very  lame. 

“  Yea  met  a  couple  of  people  riding  across  toe 
prairie  V’  he  said,  as  I  came  back  and  whs  asking 
him  about  his  horse’s  lameness. 

“Yes." 

“  Did  you  know  them  1” 

“No.  They  were  a  young  man  and  woman.” 

“  Were  they  riding  fast?” 

“No;  at  a  walk.” 

“Yes,”  he  muttered,  “they  will  take  tosir 


time!  They  Will  not  hurry  1  Loren  love  to 
dally!” 

“Who  were  they,  Cameron?” 

“  How  should  I  know  ?  It  was  dark  when  they 
went  past  here,”  he  answered,  with  a  rode  and 
savage  tone.  “  But  go  in— go  in !  I  will  see 
after  your  hone  1” 

Thus  speaking,  he  led  toe  way  at  a  quictffetep 
into  the  small  log  dwelling  that  stood  in  toe  yard 
next  to  his  shop.  .  The  house  consisted  of  two 
rooms  only,  plainly  furnished.  In  one  of  toe 
rooms  were  three  beds.  As  I  was  to  have  no 
supper,  and  as  there  was  no  light  but  that  of  toe 
stars,  I  had  no  notion  in  sitting  up ;  and  being 
fatigued  with  a  long  day’s  ride,  I  at  once  went 
to  bed,  while  he  went  out,  dosing  toe  door,  and 
•ayiag: 

“  Don’t  feel  uneasy  about  your  bone.  I  will 
feed  her  well,  though  I  have  got  nothing  for 
you.” 

I  soon  fell  asleep  on  one  of  the  narrow  mat¬ 
tresses  filled  with  pine-leaf  stuffing ;  bat  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  I  know  not  what  start¬ 
ling  dream— for  though  I  found  myself  sitting 
up  in  bed,  I  could  not  recall  any  part  of  toe 
dream  that  most  have  made  me  wake  so  singu¬ 
larly.  All  was  quiet ;  but  the  room  was  at  in¬ 
tervals  illnmined  by  vivid  lightning,  and  I  heard 
distinct  peals  of  6harp  thunder.  The  flashes 
soon  became  so  incessant  that  I  could  not  sleep, 
and  the  thunder  drew  nearer  and  grew  heavier, 
so  that  the  house  trembled.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  saw  that  it 
was  bat  half  past  eight  o’clock.  I  had  not  been 
in  bed  therefore  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
got  np  and  dressed,  and  finding  a  pine  knot, 
lighted  it  by  a  match  from  a  box  that  1  always 
carried  in  my  saddle-bags.  1  then  took  from 
them  a  book,  mid  began  to  read.  The  wind 
now  began  to  be  heard,  and  desirous  that  my 
pony  should  be  well  sheltered  from  the  gathering 
storm,  I  went  to  open  the  onter  door  to  go  ont, 
but  fonnd  it  fast  on  toe  other  side.  Cameron 
waa  not  in  his  bed,  and  had  evidently  locked  me 
in  without  thought.  Finding  that  I  could  not 
open  the  door,  I  raised*  a  window  and  stepped 
out,  but  bad  no  sooner  touched  toe  ground  than 
two  large  dogs  sprang  towards  me  ferociously 
and  compelled  me  to  regain  the  window  for  safe¬ 
ty..  It  soon  commenced*  raining  in  torrents,  and 
I  continued  quietly  to  read  by  my  pine  knot,  sup¬ 
posing  that  Cameron  might  be  in  his  shop  doing 
some  late  work,  though  I  had  heard  neither 
hammering  iron  nor  the  ring  of  anvil. 

I  read  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  toe  storm 
having  gone  over,  the  thgnder  ceased,  and  toe 
skies  bright  with  stars,  I  yielded  to  a  returning 
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disposition  to  sleep,  and  was  about  to  go  into 
the  room  where  my  bed  was  when  I  heard  a  fait 
galloping  along  the  prairie  road  towards  the 
shop.  I  looked  oat  throngh  the  low  window 
and  saw  a  man  throw  himself  at  a  leap  from  a 
white  horse,  and  disappear  with  it  round  the  an¬ 
gle  of  the  shop.  In  the  obscurity  I  could  not 
tell4tao  it  was,  bat  I  thought  the  hone,  being 
white  and  small,  looked  very  much  like  mine ; 
that  is,  I  did  not  expect  it,  to  'be  mine,  bnt  I 
thought  of  my  pony  when  I  saw  it.  In  a  few 
seconds  I  heard  Cameron’s  horse  neigh,  as  if 
another  horse  had  joined  him  m  the  stable. 

“  It  is  some  wet  rider  who  has  been  out  in  the 
storm,”  I  said,  mentally ;  “  and  I  will  make  up 
a  fire  for  him and  adding  a  few  pieces  of  fat 
pine  to  my  blazing  knot,  I  kindled  a  bright  fire 
in  a  moment  upon  the  hearth.  I  had  hardly 
done  so,  when  I  heard  a  quick  tread  on  the  gal¬ 
lery,  the  door  was  unlocked  and  flew  open,  and 
Cameron  entered. 

His  appearance  startled  me.  His  face  wore  an 
expression  unlike  that  I  had  ever  seen  on  human 
features ;  his  eyes  were  fiery,  and  his  whole  figure 
looked  as  inspired  with  a  demon. 

“  What  are  you  up  for  ?” 

“  The  rain  would  not  let  me  sleep,  Cameron,” 
I  answered.  “  Here  is  a  fire  to  dry  you ;  I  see 
you  are  wet  through.” 

“  Dry  me !  How  do  you  know  I  hare  been 
out?”  he  asked,  furiously.  “  Have  you  been 
watching  me,  you  confounded  spy  1”  and  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  if  he  would  seize  me  by  the  throat. 

“  No,  Mr.  Cameron,  I  have  not  been  out. 
Ton  locked  me  in  too  securely  for  that,”  said  I, 
smiling. 

"  Then  you  fried  to  get  out,  hey  ?”  and  his 
clenched  fists  approached  my  face,  and  as  they 
did  so,  I  saw  that  the  shirt  wristband  of  one  hand 
was  red  with  blood. 

The  idea  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  he  bad 
been  fighting  with  some  one,  and  hence  this 
blood,  his  rage,  and  angry  appearance. 

“  I  was  going  out  to  see  that  my  pony  was 
well  sheltered  from  the  storm.” 

.  “You  were,  hey?”  he  said,  with  an  inde¬ 
scribable  evil  look.  “  You  have  not  been  oat, 
then  1”  he  said,  in  a  more  .calm  tone. 

"  No.” 

“  Well,  it  is  good  yon  did  not,  for  my  dogs 
would  have  torn  yon  to  pieces  1  That  is  the 
reason  I  locked  you  in — for  your  safety,  you 
seel”  and  he  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  effort  pro- 
duoed  the  glare  of  a  devil’s  smile. 

His  language,  his  violent  manner,  the  wild¬ 
ness  of  his  disorderedgappearance,  made  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  impression  upon  me.  I  thought  it  best 


to  be  silent  and  setire  at  onoe—espedally  when 
I  saw  him  take  a  bottle  from  his  cupboard,  and 
pour  out  a  tumbler-full  of  whiskey,  and  drink  M 
down.  He  made  no  objections  to  my  retiring, 
and  in  order  not  to  be  intruded  upon  by  him  in 
the  night  I  locked  my  door.  For  an  hour  or 
more  I  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  the 
floor,  talking  incoherently,  and  sometimes  break¬ 
ing  forth  into  the  most  appalling  curses. 

Suddenly  a  horseman  hailed  the  house  from 
the  road.  He  started,  and  I  heard  him  cock  his 
rifle  before  he  opened  the  window  to  reply. 

“  Can  I  lodge  here  to-night !”  asked  the  trav¬ 
eller,  in  a  shrill,  thin  voice. 

“  No.  Don’t  open  my  doors  for  anybody  af¬ 
ter  dark.  All  in  bed ;  been  in  bed  since  sunset! 
Nobody  goes  out  or  in  after  night  ton  these  prem¬ 
ises.  Bide  on.  Aint  you  Mr.  Bassett  ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  shrill  voice.  “  I’ve  hurt  my¬ 
self  by  falling.” 

“  Then  be  off,  or  111  set  my  bloodhounds  on 
yon  1” 

The  man  was  heard  to  gallop  forward  in  haste, 
and  Cameron,  shutting  the  window,  muttered : 

“Miserable  shop-keeper  I  He  dare  to  look 
that  way  1  Let  him  go  on  and  get  her  to  bind 
np  bis  huts  !  He’ll  find  a  night’s  lodging 
there  !  Go — Satan  sent  him  this  way  1” 

I  heard  nothing  more.  Sleep  overcame  me. 
In  the  morning  I  was  roused  by  his  hoane  voice : 

“  Come,  get  up,  stranger !  It  is  tune  yon  were 
travelling.” 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  in  my  saddle, 
and  on  my  way  towards  the  town.  Cameron 
had  saddled  my  pony  for  me,  and  brought  it  to. 
the  door  as  if  wishing  to  see  me  off.  The  motl¬ 
ey  I  offered  him  for  my  lodging  he  refused  with 
a  curse ;  but  as  I  was  moving  off  he  said,  fixing 
his  eyes  npon  my  face : 

“  You  know  I  was  at  home  all  night — remem¬ 
ber  it,  will  you  ?”  he  added,  in  a  menacing  way, 
that  surprised  me.  ”  If  any  one  asks  you  if  you 
met  Bassett  the  traveller,  you  can  tell  him  he 
passed  by  here  last  night,  riding  across  the 
prairie  on  his  way  to  Deerfield’s.” 

About  noon  I  reached  town,  and  had  forgotten 
by  the  next  morning  my  stormy  night  at  Cam¬ 
eron’s,  when  I  was  told  by  one  whom  I  met  in 
the  street,  that  Katherine  Deerfield  had  been 
found  muVdered  on  the  prairie,  a  mile  from  her 
father’s  house,  and  that  Paul  Randolph  had 
been  arrested  as  the  mnrderer.  The  intelligence 
filled  me  with  surprise  and  heiror.  A  short 
time  before  I  had  passed  the  two  riding  home 
ward,  both  in  the  liveliest  spirits ;  and  now  to 
hear  that  one  was  murdered  and  the  other  a 
mnrderer,  almost  petrified  me  with  surprise. 
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Upon  piMv  inquiry,  I  learned  that  Paul’s 
hove  had  come  galloping  up  to  the  bouse  of 
farmer  *  Deerfield  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  a 
sight  which  alarmed*  the  family,  and  immediately 
Mr.  Deerfield  and  two  of  his  servants  started  tQ 
see  what  had  become  of  Paul  and  his  daughter, 
whom  he  was  expecting  under  his  escort.  Half 
a  mile  from  the  house  ■'they  met  Paul  on  foot. 
He  was  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement,  and 
immediately  reported  that  about  half  an  hour 
before,  as  he  and  Kate  were  riding  along  within 
a  mile  of  borne,  and  were  about  to  quicken  their 
pace  to  escape  the  storm,  a  horseman,  mounted 
on  a  small  white  animal,  rode  rapidly  up,  passed 
them  by  a  wide  sweep  in ,  the  prairie,  and  then 
meeting  them,  raised  a  rifle  and  fired  at  him. 
That  he  was  wounded  in  the  band,  and  dropping  | 
the  rein,  his  home  startled  by  the  shot,  leaped  and 
cast  him  headlong  upon  the  ground.  > 

“ In  a  moment,”  said  Paul,  “I  was  upon  my 
feet,  only  to  see  the  assassin  with  the  rein  of 
Kate’s  horse  in  his  grasp,  and  riding  off  with 
her  at  full  speed  straight  oat  into  the  open  prairie. 
My  horse  was  gone,  and  although  I  pursued 
they  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the  obscurity.  I 
still  held  on  in  pursuit,  when  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion  I  heard  a  shriek  ofer  off,  and  the  report  of  a 
gun  or  pistol.  Bewildered,  feint  from  bleeding, 
and  not  knowing  in  what  direction  to  seek  her, 

I  mode  my  way  hither  to  give  the  alarm  and  get 
hones  to  recover  your  daughter.” 

This  was  the  account  given  by  Paul.  Mr. 
Deerfield  having  without  delay  mnnntud  Paul 
on  one  of  the  servant’s  horses,  and  sent  him 
back  to  call  others  to  assist  in  the  pursuit,  the 
party  rode  swiftly  in  the  direction  in  which  Pool 
hod  heard  the  second  shot  and  the  shriek.  The 
father  and  lover  were  intensely  excited.  But 
few  words  were  spoken  as  they  dashed  onward 
at  the  highest  speed  of  their  hones.  When 
they  reached  the  place  about  where  the  shriek 
had  been  hoard,  they  shouted  and  called  the 
maiden  by  name;  bat  there  was  no  sound  heard 
in  response.  Almost  beside  themselves  with 
their  suspense  and  the  danger  surrounding  her, 
they  rode  rapidly  in  various  directions  across  the 
prairie,  at  intervals  calling,  and  then  listening. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  distant  neighing,  and 
galloped  precipitately  in  the  direction  whence  it 
came.  They  had  not  ridden  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
when  they  discovered  a  dark  object  on  the  open 
field,  and  drawing  near  they  saw  that  it  was  a 
hone.  In  a  moment  they  were  at  its  side. 

“  My  daughter’s  home  1”  cried  the  father,  with 
emotion.  “  Now,  where  ie  my  child  V* 

u  What  is  that  upon  the  ground  t*  exclaimed 
Paul. 


Beth  discovered  the  object  at  the  same  instant, 
and  both  sprang  to  the  ground.  By  the  star  light 
they  could  see  that  it  was  a  female  form.  Pool 
and  the  father  rushed  forward.  They  stopped, 
and  recognized  Katherine  Deerfield !  Her  pulse 
was  still ! — her  heart  cold !  Her  bosom  was  wet 
with  blood.  She  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart ! 

We  draw  a  veil  over  this  scene  of  grief  and 
horror;  the  father’s  anguish,  the  lover’s  grief 
and  rage,  pen  and  ink  cannot  express. 

They  took  her  ap  and  laid  her  lifeless  form 
upon  her  horse,  and  walking  beside  it  bore  her 
to  her  home. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  feeling 
which  agitated  the  neighborhood  when  the  sod 
news  flew  from  ear  to  ear.  The  house  was 
thronged  all  the  next  morning.  The  lovely  dead 
girl  was  robed  in  white  and  laid  in  the  hall,  and 
all  eyes  that  gazed  ^ept ;  and  none  more  freely 
than  those  of  the  numerous  young  men,  who, 
hearing  of  her  marder,  had  come  to  see  her,  and 
learn  ths  dreadful  particulars.  Among  the  visi¬ 
tors  was  Watkins  Cameron,  carefully  dressed, 
and  full  of  condolence ;  nor 'did  he  fail  to  lay 
great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  kad  seen  her 
pass  the  evening  before  with  Paul  Randolph, 
just  before  the  storm. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  direction  in 
which  to  look  for  the  author  of  such  a  murder, 
it  was  easy  for  envy  and  jealousy  to  think  of 
and  speak  of  this  fact,  till  at  length  the  suspicion 
so  grew  that  the  young  lover,*  who  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  and  hod  sought  the  private 
apartment  of  the  house  to  weep  with  the  father, 
was  intruded  upon  and  arrested,  charged  with 
the  marder.  His  amazement  made  him  dumb, 
and  his  silence  and  confusion  were  construed  % 
into  positive  guilt. 

At  length  the  day  of  trial  come.  The  court 
was  crowded  to  suffocation,  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
ty  was  deeply  interested.  Paul|  had  been  kept 
in  prison.  He  was  in  good  cheer,  save  the  sor¬ 
row  that  the  cruel  death  of  her  he  loved  caused 
to  weigh  down  his  heart.  Singularly  enough, 
no  suspicion  had  been  directed  towards  Camer¬ 
on,  except  by  me — for  in  the  moment  I  heard  of 
the  murder,  I  said  ip  my  heart,  “  Cameron  is  the 
murderer.”  And  when  I  afterwards  recalled 
carefully  all  the  circumstances  of  the  night  I 
spent  beneath  his  roof,  and  his  strange  words 
and  conduct,  then,  so  unaccountable,  I  was  os 
well  convinced  of  the  deed  being  done  by  his 
hand,  as  if  I  bad  been  an  eye-witness. 

He,  himself,  influenced  by  the  suspicion  that 
always  is  attached  to  guilt,  and  fearing  lest  Paul 
might  clear  himself,  had  talked  a  great  deal 
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aboot  Bassett’s  haring  crossed  the  prairie.  And 
so  frequently  did  he  speak  of  it,  that  those 
friends  of  Paul,  who  disbelieved  his  guilt,  sus¬ 
pected  Bassett  the  trader  to  be  the  guilty  per¬ 
son — for  they  knew  he  had  been  rejected  by  the 
maiden,  and  therefore  might  have  a  motive  in 
avenging  himself.  Therefore  there  were  two 
parties  suspected  by  the  public,  but  Paul  was 
the  ouly'one  under  arrest. 

But  Bassett,  hearing  of  the  suspicion,  proved 
by  two  gentlemen  that  they  had  overtaken  and 
joined  him  at  the  smith’s,  and  that  they  had 
kept  on  together  in  the  storm  and  reached  Oko- 
lena,  and  put  up  at  the  same  inn,,  an  alibi  to 
which  the  innkeeper  bore  testimony.  This  fact 
being  established,  Paul  was  regarded  as  the 
guilty  man  ;  even  his  friends  were  beginning  to 
falter  in  their  confidence,  believing  him  to  have 
been  the  murderer,  actuated  jo  the  deed  by  some 
unaccountable  impulse  of  jealousy.  It  was  easy 
for  his  accusers  to  account  for  the  wound  in  his 
hand  by  charging  him  with  inflicting  it  upon 
himself  to  give  color  to  the  deed  he  had  done. 
On  this  circumstantial  evidence,  Paul,  after  suf¬ 
fering  two  months’  imprisonment,  was  arraigned 
to  answer  for  life  or  death. 

The  trial  qpntinued  to  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day,  and  every  step  seemed  to  fasten  the 
guilt  of  murder  upon  the  lover,  who  had  been 
last  seen  with  her.  I  was  in  court,  also,  having 
been  summoned  as  a  witness  to  state  what  I 
heard  and  saw  when  I  met  them  on  the  prairie. 
But  had  I  not  been  summoned  I  should  have 
been  present  from  another  motive,  as  the  sequel 
will  explain.  The  prosecution  on  the  part  of 
the  State  having  got  through  with  its  part  of  the 
evidence,  all  of  which  was  purely  circumstantial, 
•ttt  which  seemed  to  carry  full  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  the  court  and  spectators  of  the  guilt  of 
the  prisoner,  Paul’s  counsel  now  took  up  the 
line  of  defence  on  the  part  of  his  client.  He 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  excellent  character  of 
the  accused,  of  the  well-known  attachment  ex¬ 
isting  between  him  and  Miss  Deerfield.  He 
stated  that  the  marriage  was  soon  to  have  taken 
place,  and  the  idea  that  a  sudden  quarrel,  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  plaintiff,  while  they  rode  along  in 
livfely  humor,  could  not  have'  ended  in  such  a 
tragical  and  dreadful  way.  The  murderer  must 
be  looked  for  otherwise !  Were  there  no  motives 
which  could  lead  any  person  to  do  the  deed  ? 
Had  she  never  given  mortal  offence  to  any  young 
man  ?  Lovers  rejected  are  more  likely  to  be 
enemies  to  a  maiden  than  a  lover  accepted — a 
husband  betrothed  and  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 
Had  the  deceased  Miss  Deerfield  offended  any 
one  1  Toung  men  of  honor  and  right  feeling 


do  not  harbor  malice  because  a  young  girl  ex¬ 
presses  her  choice  of  another.  But  there  are 
unprincipled  and  heady  young  fellows  who  hate 
where  before  they  admired  1  The  records  of 
criminal  courts  contain  many  reports  of  trials 
where  lovers  rejected  have  in  revenge  taken  the 
life  of  the  rejector  of  their  suit,  especially  when 
another  hal  been  preferred.  The  circumstance* 
connected  with  the  late  murder  show  that  it  was 
a  twofold  murder  in  intention.  It  looked  like  a 
discarded  lover’s  vengeance,  for  he  first  attempt¬ 
ed  the  life  of  her  wooer,  and  then  destroyed  her ! 
Who  in  this  community  was  likely,  from  what  is 
known  of  his  antecedents,  to  have  been  a  re¬ 
vengeful  lover  1  Who  has  been  heard  to  use 
vindictive  language  against  both  the  deceased 
and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?  Who  is  well  known 
to  have  been  rejected  by  her,  and  also  to  have 
been  long  an  enemy  to  the  defendant — nay,  once 
attempted  his  life  ?  I  see  that  some  eyes  turn 
towards  my  friend,  Mr.  Bassett,  but  public  opin¬ 
ion,  as  well  as  his  examination  before  a  justice, 
has  showed  that  he  had  no  part  in  thia  deed. 
(Glances,  not  a  few,  were  also  directed  towards 
Cameron,  who  was  ia  court.)  But  he  would 
bring  forward  his  testimony,  and  keep  them  no 
longer  in  suspense. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  then  called  ia 
succession  four  witnesses,  young  men,  all  of 
whom  testified  that  at  various  times,  and  more 
than  once,  they  had  beard  Watkins  Cameron 
utter  oaths,  when  in  his  cups,  against  Paul  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Katherine  Deerfield.  One  testified 
that  he  hoped  that  some  good  rifle  would  put  a 
ball  through  his  head  before  he  married  her! 
Another  testified  that  be  had  said  that  he  would 
rather  see  her  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  before 
she  should  marry  a  man  that  he  hated  as  he  did 
Paul  Randolph.  A  third  testified  that  one  day 
he  was  in  Cameron’s  shop,  and  saw  him  running 
bullets,  as  he  said,  to  kill  deer ;  but  taking  up 
one  of  the  bullets  that  had  burned  him,  he  show¬ 
ed  it  to  witness  and  said,  “  That  be  would  be  a 
happy  mad  to  see  that  bullet^  go  through  Paul 
Randolph’s  heart !”  A  fourth,  among  other  tes¬ 
timony,  gave  evidence  that  he  was  having  his 
horse  shod  one  day  by  Cameron,  when  Mr. 
Deerfield  and  his  daughter  rode  past.  “  Them 
goes  a  girl  I  will  either  many  or  murder  1”  said 
Cameron,  who  was  then  somewhat  under  the 
influence,  of  drink. 

The  eyes  of  the  court  were  by  this  time  fixed 
upon  the  young  blacksmith,  who  sat  with  a  stem 
face  and  iron  brow,  not  moving  a  muscle,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  appear  wholly  unconscious  and  in¬ 
different.  But  a  volcano  of  rage  burned  beneath 
his  bosom. 
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Tbia  testimony,  however,  did  not  weigh  against 
the  fact  that  Paul  was  last  seen  with  her,  and 
that  blood  was  on  his  hand.  My  testimony  was 
at  length  called  for,  and  under  oath  1  gave  a  de* 
tailed  account  of  the  events  of  the  night  passed 
by  me  at  Cameron’s  house.  I  was  closely  and 
fiercely  cross-questioned,  but  the  testimony  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  The  court  aad  audience  at 
the  conclusion  of  it  were  evidently  es  clearly 
eouvinoed  of  the  guilt  of  Cameron  as  I  had  been 
from  the  hour  heard  of  that  night’s  deed  of 
blood.  Paul’s  friends  began  to  smile  on  him  as 
a  general  reaction  of  opinion  was  rapidly  taking 
pinna  in  the  court  room,  when  Cameron  rose, 
aad  in  the  most  violent  and  indescribable  man¬ 
ner,  denied  all  I  had  said,  with  terrible  oaths  and 
execrations,  and  was  beginning  to  charge  me 
with  not  having  reached  his  house  untf  tfler  the 
•term,  and  that  if  Paul  Baadolph  was  not  the 
murderer  of  the  girl,  Z  was. 

Aft  length  the  eourt  compelled  him  to  be  silent 
and  sit  down ;  bat  he  had  to  be  held  in  his  seat 
by  two  constables,  as  he  foamed  and  writhed  like 
n  chained  tiger,  and  swore  he  woald  have  my 
blood  and  the  life  of  every  witness  who  had 
beatified  against  him. 

A  complete  revulsion  was  now  effected.  But, 
though  suspicion  had  now  a  new  object,  yet  the 
prisoner  had  not  been  able  to  prove  his  inno- 
oonee.  The  strongest  efforts  were  made  by  the 
attorney  for  the  prosecution — as  if  his  own  hon¬ 
or  and  credit  depended  on  hanging  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar-— to  turn  the  tide  again  against  Paul. 
The  court  Shamed  to  be  dividing  and  hesitating,  < 
when  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  called  np 
another  witness.  It  was  Bassett,  the  trader. 
He  testified  that  after  leaving  the  blacksmith’s 
shop,  on  being  refused  shelter,  and  being  soon 
afterwards  overtaken  by  the  two  travellers,  they 
rod®  on  rapidly  together,  potting  their  horses  to 
a  canter  to  get  shelter  from  the  storm  as  soon  as 
conld  be.  Abont  a  mile  before>reaching  Deer¬ 
field’s  house,  he  said  that  seeing  something  whit¬ 
ish  on  the  black  ground  of  the  prairie,  he  thought 
it  looked  like  a  dollar,  and  he  stopped  and  got 
down  to  see.  But  it  was  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
as  he  thonght  it  might  possibly  be  a  bank  note— 
he  oonM  not  well  tee— he  pat  it  into  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  to  examine  it  when  he  should  get  to 
a  light,  for  he  never  passed  any  pieces  of  paper 
without  looking  at  them.  {Here  tiers  was  a 
slight  smile  observed  on  the  faces  of  some  who 
knew  the  trader’s  parsimony  and  love  for 
money.) 

“  I  was  not  a  minute  behind  my  companions j 
nay,  as  was  proved  before  at  the  justice's  court, 
one  of  them  stopped  with  me  to  see  what  I  got 


down  for.  The  next  morning  1  had  forgotten 
the  paper,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  until  I 
heard  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  on  the 
prairies.  This  reminded  me  of  what  I  had 
picked  np,  and  looking  at  it  I  saw  that  it  was 
crumpled  and  burnt  with  powder,  and  was  a 
piece  of  an  almanac.  It  also  had  a  part  of  a 
name  on  it.” 

Here  a  visible  start  made  by  Cameron  drew 
the  eyes  of  many  towards  him,  and  they  saw 
that  he  was  pale  as  death. 

44 1  showed  the  paper  to  no  one  for  I  had  my 
own  thoughts,  but  went  with  it  directly  to  the 
counsel,  who  I  heard  had  been  engaged  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  placed  it  in  his  hand,  as 
I  thonght  it  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the 
person  who  fired  the  shot.  Up>n  going  with  the 
lawyer  to  the  place  where  I  picked  it  up,  I  found 
that  it  was  where  Paul  Randolph  had  said  he 
had  been  shot.  After  consultation  with  the  law¬ 
yer  and  sheriff  we  took  an  opportunity  when  we 
knew  Cameron  was  in  town,  to  ride  out  to  his 
house,  for  the  words  written  on  the  piece  of 
wadding  ware  4  sixmo*.’  This  was,  of  course, 
guide  enough  for  our  surmises.  We  entered  tho 
house  and  found  hanging  above  his  mantel-piece, 
an  almanac,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written 
4  Watkins  Ca,’  and  putting  the  pieces  together 
we  fomid  that  they  matched  perfectly,  both  as  to 
the  writing  and  the  printed  parts,  which  had 
been  torn.  There  was  also  another  portion  tom 
out  of  the  almanac,  which  we  then  knew  nothing 
of!’/ 

A  murmur  mingled  with  excitement  now  ran 
through  the  courtroom.  There  was  not  a  hu¬ 
man  eye  that  Cameron  was  not  the  abhorrent 
object  of.  He  hung  his  head,  with  all  his  brave¬ 
ry  ;  and  when  Paul’s  counsel,  taking  from  his 
pocket-book  the  tom  almanac,  and  held  it  np 
and  placed  the  piece  where  it  belonged,  the  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  court-room  was  so  great  that  the 
sheriff  had  to  aid  the  bench  in  calling  the  multi¬ 
tude  to  order. 

It  was  now  objected  that  though  it  could  be 
proven  that  it  was  Cameron  who  fired  at  and 
wounded  Randolph,  this  was  an  old  fend,  and 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  death  of  the 
yonng  girl ;  that  her  murder  was  quite  another 
and  distinct  affair,  and  was  not  of  necessity 
committed  by  the  one  who  fired  at  Paul  Ran¬ 
dolph.  This  argument,  however,  was  silencod 
by  the  production  of  Dr.  Charles  M— ,  as  a 
witness  for  the  defendant  His  testimony  was 
that  he  had  extracted  the  ball,  which  had  been 
proved  to  fit  Cameron’s  bnllet-monld  exactly. 
(And  here  the  ballet  was  exhibited  to  the  courts 
and  shown  to  fit  the  mould.)  In  opposition  to 
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this  evidence  it  was  suggested  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  that  another  person  might  have  got  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  thpse  ballets ;  that  a  ball  from 
Cameron's  bullet-mould  might  have  been  fired 
from  the  prisoner's  gun. 

Bat  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  not  yet 
defeated.  The  coroner  was  called  by  him  to  the 
Stand  and  testified  that  he  had  taken  from  the 
dress,  near  the  wound,  the  wadding  of  the  gun, 
and  that  he  had  kept  it,  as  likely  to  be  of  use  in 
the  trial ;  that  he  had  seen  the  torn  almanac,  and 
that  it  proved  to  be  the  other  part  which  had 
been  torn  off.  Here  the  wadding  was  prbduced. 
It  fitted  the  second  page  of  the  almanac  letter 
So  letter ! 

u  What  need  of  further  witness  V*  cried  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner.  And  turning  to  the 
jury,  he  said :  u  Is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty 
or  not  guilty  ?" 

Before  the  court  could  interpose  to  check  this 
irregularity,  the  jury  rose  and  shouted  : 

u  Not  guilty !" 

"  Not  guilty  1"  cried  the  people,  wtyh  loud  en¬ 
thusiasm  ;  and  while  some  rushed  towards  Paul, 
who  was  almost  overcome  with  surprise  and 
joy,  others  made  a  leap  towards  Watkins  Cam¬ 
eron,  who  was  desperately  trying  to  reach  an 
open  window  to  make  his  escape. 

In  vain  the  call  of  the  court  to  orde* !  In 
vain  the  struggles  of  the  blacksmith  1  He  was 
seized  by  a  dozen  infuriated  hands,  and  cries  of 
"  Lynch  him !  hang  him  to  the  next  tree !''  rung 
through  the  court  house. 

In  a  moment  he  was  dragged  out  through  the 
front  door,  followed  by  half  the  people,  whose 
rage  and  vengeance  were  as  irresistible  as  a 
stormy  sea  breaking  its  bounds.  Paul's  friends 
gathered  about  him  with  the  deepest  joy.  The 
court  was  broken  up,  rather  than  adjourned,  and 
for  a  few  moments  congratulations,  mingled 
with  execrations  against  Cameron,  prevailed. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  outside  that  they 
were  hanging  the  blacksmith !  A  rush  was  made 
for  the  door !  The  judge  shouted  for  order,  and 
to  the  sheriff  and  officers  to  arrest  the  man,  and 
bold  him  in  custody  for  a  fair  trial.  But  their 
voices  might  as  well  have  been  thrown  at  the 
ears  of  a  whirlwind !  In  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  mob,  consisting  mostly  of 
young  men,  excited  by  ungovernable  rage,  had 
taken  a  rope  from  a  horse,  tied  by  it  to  a  tree, 
and  slipped  it  in  a  noose  around  the  wretched 
man's  neck,  who  implored,  and  begged,  and  en¬ 
treated,  and  finally  shrieked  for  mercy.  Heed¬ 
less  of  his  cries  and  terrors,  they  knew  neither 
mercy  nor  compassion. 

"You  would  have  hanged  Paul  Randolph, 


you  double  assassin  !'*  cried  one.  "  Hang  now 
yourself!" 

“  You  showed  no  mercy  to  her  1  You  have 
none  from  us!  All  ready  there,  men?"  cried 
another. 

"  Ail  ready !"  was  the  response  from  a  dozen. 

“  Up  with  him,  then  1" 

In  an  instant  he  was  raised  off  the  ground  by 
the  line,  strongly  run  within  the  hands  of  some 
of  his  executioners,  and  his  cries  for  mercy— far 
time  to  say  a  prayer — were  suffocated  in  his 
throat.  A  load  shout  of  revenge  accomplished 
filled  the  air  as  he  swung  between  earth  and 
heaven.  In  a  few  moments  the  body  ceased  to 
struggle,  and  hung  dead  from  the  limb. 

Leaving  the  blackened  eorpse  to  awing  in  the 
night  wind,  the  crowd  escorted  Paul  to  his 
house  with  mad  rejoicings. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
trials,  and  the  most  fearful  tragedy,  that  the 
southwest  country  has  known.  It  occurred 
many  yean  ago,  and  illustrates  <  a  case  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  against  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  the  history  of 
criminal  trials.  The  proceedings  Ut  the  courts 
of  that  day  were  not  marked  exactly  with  that 
regularity  of  progress  and  order  of  taking  evi¬ 
dence  which  would  have  pleased  Chief  Justice 
Hale ;  but  these  things  are  now  improved  and 
the  courts  of  this  region  are  at  the  present  time 
conducted  by  the  same  rules  that  distinguish 
those  in  the  older  portions  of  the  Union.  Lynch¬ 
ing  is  also  abated,  and  the  authority  of  the  law 
•is  everywhere  respected  and  recognized. 


AN  EYE  TO  BUSINESS. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  with  trhich  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Colusa 
county  closed  a  district  court  a  while  fined: 
“  Oytxl  Oytxll  Chpxlll  The  honorable  the 
ninth  district  court  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Colusa,  is  now  adjoarned  until  the  next  regular 
term — the  races  will  commence  over  the  Colusa 
course  on  the  nineteenth  ultimo  ;  and  any  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  crowd  who  flatters  himself  that 
he  has  an  animal  that  can  beat  my  horse  for  a 
single  dash  of  a  mile,  may  then  and  there  on  the 
day  aforesaid,  by  trotting  out  the  aforesaid  ani¬ 
mal,  have  an  opportunity  to  win  all  and  sin¬ 
gular  the  several  scads  now  in  my  pocket  1  Oycz  /" 
—  Ohio  Journal. 


Sir  John  Pringle*  in  his  “  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Army,"  mentions  having  cured  a 
soldier  of  a  violent  scurvy,  by  prescribing  two 
quarts  of  the  dog  and  duck  water  (w>  called  from 
the  name  of  the  spring  near  the  Dog  and  Duck 
Tavern),  to  be  drunk  every  morning  before  din¬ 
ner.  In  a  French  translation  of  this  work,  the 
remedy  is  specified  to  be  two  quarts  of  broth, 
made  of  a  duck  and  a  dog. 
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BI  ft  .  J.  LA  ft  ft  IT. 

I’t®  come  to  the  lattice  when  night-winds  are  sighing. 
To  breathe  thee  a  song  that  I’ll  sing  but  to  thee, 

Of  my  lore,  like  the  light  of  the  stars,  never  dying, 
Then  wake,  lady,  awaken  and  listen  to  me.  . 

Awaken  and  listen — thy  roses  are  twining 
Love  wreaths  round  thy  casement,  but  soon  they 
will  be 

BMOpIng  and  Authig  like  thy  lover  repining, 

Then  wake,  lady,  awaken,  I’m  jinghig  to  that. 

Awaken,  or  mingle  my  song  with  thy  dreaming, 

And  brlngin  its  visions  a  memory  of  me ; 

While  I  seek  thee  alone  ’neeth  the  stars  qniet  beaming, 
And  my  song  and  lute  string  swell  gently  to  thee. 

Let  It  rest  on  thy  fond  heart,  as  dews  gently  falling 
On  lilies  that  droop  when  night  shadows  Appear  ; 

Then  wake  thee,  and  mile,  ere  my  spirit  is  palling,  ( 
While  alone  I  am  singing  thy  slumber  to  chew. 


ANNE’S  FRIENDS: 

— o*r- 

FALSE  PRIDE  AND  TRUE. 

BY  AOXE8  LS8UB. 

“  The  idea  of  jour  choosing  a  dress  maker's 
occupation,  Anne ;  'tis  perfectly  outrageous !  I 
shouldn't  have  thought  it  of  you— it's  positively 
unkind and  the  speaker  paused  and  regarded 
her  young  cousin  ,Anne  Desmond,  with  increas¬ 
ing  ire,  as  she  remarked  her  cool  indifference. 

“  Why  don’t  you  speak,  Anne  ?"  she  went  on, 
as  that  young  lady  continued  her  work  quietly, 
without  replying }  “one  would  think  you  were 
about  conferring  some  great  honor  upon  yonr 
family  by  your  lofty  manner,  instead  of  degrad¬ 
ing  it !" 

A  flitting  smile  passed  over  Mist  Desmond's 
delicate  face. 

“  I  have  told  you  before,  Cousin  Fanny,  that 
it  was  the  best  thing  I  could  do.  Why  need  to 
waste  words  upon  it  1” 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  indeed !  Can’t 
you  play  upon  the  piano— can't  yon  paint,  and 
draw,  and  talk  in  two  or  three  languages  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  can  play  the  last  new  polka  or  song, 
provided  it  isn't  very  difficult.  I  can  paint 
a  little  with  crayons,  and  I  can  say  it’s  a  fine 
day,  and  bon  toir  in  French  and  Italian.  What 
a  teacher  of  all  these  accomplishments  I  should 
make !”  and  the-  flitting  smile  ended  in  a  scorn* 
fol  laugh. 

"You  underrate  yourself  Anne,  I  know. 
Why,  I  heard  Frank  Hunter  say  last  winter, 
that  your  voice  was  the  sweeps!  contralto  he 
•rer  heard.” 


“  That  may  he,  hut  a  good  voice  wont  make 
a  good  teacher.” 

“  You  are  too  provoking,  Anne,  I  declare. 
Do  tell  me  what  particular  vocation  you  thipk 
you  have  for  dress-making,  then,”  said  Miss 
Fanny  Harper,  sarcastically ;  but  the  sneer  did 
not  affect  Anne  Desmond  in  the  least — she  an¬ 
swered  as  lightly  as  if  it  had  been  unspoken. 

“  0, 1  have  considerable  taste  I  believe,"  in  all 
due  modesty  for  anything  of  that  kind ;  you 
know  I  always  made  Nurse  Harris's  caps,  and 
got  up  my  own  party  dresses.” 

“  I  guess  you'll  find  it's  another  thing  to  get 
up  everybody’s  party  dresses !" 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,  Fanny,”  answered  Anne, 
witji  the  least  touch  of  sadness  in  her  tone. 

“  Then  do  for  pity’s  sake  give  it  up,  and  act 
like  a  rational  being.” 

“  Now,  Fanny,  it  wont  do  any  good  for  you 
to  talk.  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  shall 
abide  by  it.” 

"  To  he  a  dress-maker  ?” 

“A  dress-maker's  apprentice  at  first !”  calmJy 
answered  Anne. 

“  Well,  yon  always  were  perfectly  set  from  a 
child.  I  hope  you'll  get  somebody  to  blaster 
that  iron  will  some  of  these  days.” 

“Nok  where  my  duty  is  concerned — no  man 
or  woman  shall  ever  acquire  that  influence 
over  me.” 

“Well,  I've  done  trying,  and  now  mean  to 
wash  my  hands  of  you.  I’ve  done  all  I  could. 
I've  given  my  advice,  and  promised  to  recom¬ 
mend  you  as  a  teacher.” 

How  Anne’s  royal  lips  curled  at  this. 

“And  if  you  persist  in  this  odd  whim,  you 
|  must  be  aware,  Anne,  that  we  cannot — *' 

“Associate.  I  understand  perfectly,  Fanny  ; 
you  needn’t  mince  the  matter,”  interrupted 
Anne,  very  coldly.  “  I  knew  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  how  you  would  feel  about  this,  and  I  am 
neither  angry  nor  hurt— it  is  what  I  always  ex¬ 
pected — 'tis  your  character  to  do  so — we  shall 
not  quarrel  about  that.” 

Mrs.  Harper  didn't  know  whether  to  be  of¬ 
fended  or  not ;  so  she  replied  with  some  pique 
in  her  tones  ; 

'  “  Well,  if  you  aint  the  curtest,  most  unfeeling 
girl  I  ever  saw.  You  didn't  want  me  to  cry 
about  it,  did  you  ?  How  queer  you  are,  Anne 
Desmond;”  and  Mrs.  Harper  rose  to  go,  with  a 
secret  feeling  that  Anne  was  somehow  her  su¬ 
perior,  spite  of  poverty,  misfortune,  and  her 
strange  whims. 

“  Where  are  you  going  to  work,  Anne  7”  she 
asked,  rather  hesitatingly. 

“O  not  At  your  dress-maker's,  Fanny,  so 
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you  wont  be  mortified  by  Seeing  me  there.  At 
Mrs.  Bowen's  in  C — street.” 

“Well,  good  by,  you  must  let  me  know  how 
you  get  along.” 

M  Yes,  and  when  the  balance  brings  me  up 
again  in  the  scale  of  society,  Fanny,  I  suppose 
I  can  come  and  see  you.” 

Again  Mrs.  Harper  was  nonplussed,  os  she 
often  was  with  her  Cousin  Anne,  and  hastily 
took  her  leave.  Anne  Desmond  did  care  for 
the  painful  necessity  that  compelled  her  to  seek 
employment  when  her  father  died,  and,  contrary 
to  all  expectations,  left  her  penniless ;  but  she 
had  an  active,  energetic  mind,  and  one  good 
friend,  her, nurse  house-keeper,  and  foster  mother, 
who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  deserting  her 
own  flesh  and  blood,  as  Anne ;  so  the  two  had 
decided  to  take  a  small  tenement  and  furnish  it 
with  some  of  the  plainest  furniture  saved  from 
the  grand  sale— thus,  with  what  our  heroine  could 
earn,  together  with  some  property  derived  from 
the  sale  of  some  valuable  jewels,  pictures  and 
trinkets  of  her  own,  they  would  eke  out  a 
subsistence. 

Anne  had  fondly  imagined  that  she  should 
be  confined  to  the  work  room,  but  Mrs.  Bow¬ 
en  was  too  well  aware  of  the  advantage  that 
fine  face  and  lady-like  bearing  would  be  to  her 
reception  room,  to  consent  to  this,  so  after 
certain  hours  sho  was  transformed  to  the  so- 
called  reception  room.  She  made  no  remark 
at  this,  but  bore  it  with  a  humility  that  was 
far  prouder  than  most  people's  pride.  One 
day  while  showing  a  superb  cloak  to  a  young 
belle,  the  door  opened  and  a  lady  and  gentleman 
entered.  Anne  did  not  look  up,  for  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  the  male  friends  of  the  ladies 
to  accompany  them,  but  she  was  startled  when 
the  stylish  girl  she  was  conversing  with,  said, 
with  great  suavity : 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Carlisle,”  and  then 
the  pretty  head  returned  the  gentleman's  incli¬ 
nation  with  a  little  gratified  nod. 

No  wonder  Anne  was  startled  and  interested, 
for  this  handsome  man  was  Mr.  Edward  Car¬ 
lisle,  a  young  lawyer  and  orator  of  great  talents, 
as  she  could  testify,  having  heard  him  lecture 
before  the  Lyceum  that  winter.  By’  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lisle's  request,  which  lady  was  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  young  man's — Anne  put  on  the  dainty  cloak 
and  stood  while  they  discussed  the  form  and 
material,  perfectly  unconscious  in  her  proud 
carelessness,  how  very  becoming  the  soft  emerald 
hue  was  to  her  rose-tinted  complexion;  but 
Mrs.  Carlisle,  with  her  keen  appreciation  of  beau¬ 
ty,  was  quite  as  much  struck  with  the  wearer 
as  with  the  garment  itself,  and  turning  to  her 


companion,  who  was  watching  the  drays  and 
omnibusses  with  commendable  attention,  she 
said :  “  N*  a*  feUe  pas  la  belle  air ,  Edward  1" 

The  bright  color  flushed  up  to  Anne's  oval 
cheek,  and  the  next  moment  the  Parisian  nov¬ 
elty  was  lying  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  with 
haughty  civility  she  folded  her  hands  and 
awaited  farther  orders.  Pretty  little  Miss  Car¬ 
lisle  had  good  sense  and  kind  feeling,  and  her 
distress  was  only  equal  to  her  amazement,  as 
she  discovered  that  her  handsome  shop-woman 
understood  French. 

“  How  vexatious  Edward ;  I  had  no  idea  that 
she  could  understand  French.  I  dare  say  she  is 
a  reduced  gentlewoman.” 

“  I  dare  say  she  is  just  what  she  seems,  my 
little  romantic  sister,  but  you  have  no  idea  of 
any  other ‘class  than  your  own;  republican  as 
you  profess  to  be,  you  yet  cannot  imagine  a 
seamstress  understanding  French.  This  is  a 
country  of  public  schools,  you  must  remember, 
and  your  herbine,  most  likely,  is  some  poor  man's 
daughter,  that  has  passed  through  one  of  these, 
and  not  having  a  vocation  for  teaching,  or  the 
opportunity  perhaps,  she  has  chosen  with  praise¬ 
worthy  independence,  her  present  profession.”  . 

“  Pshaw !  How  you  bring  everything  down 
to  your  plain  practical  standard.” 

“  It  will  have  to  come  there  in  the  end,  and  it 
might  first  as  last,  for  what  I  see.” 

*  **  Pooh,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  I  know  there  is  romance  connected  with  that 
girl,  the  romance  at  least  of—” 

" 1  Having  seen  better  days,'  that  cant  phrase,” 
laughed  her  companion.  “  O  yon  are  bound  to 
make  a  heroine  of  her,  I  see.  But  democratic 
as  you  think  you  are,  I  am  much  mistaken,  if 
when  brought  to  the  test — say  of  her  becoming 
a  member  of  our  own  family,  that  your  repub¬ 
licanism  would  materially  diminish.” 

“  No  such  a  thing,  but  I  am  sorry  you  judge 
me  so  rashly.” 

11  Nay,  my  dear  'Bel,  not  harshly— it  is  only 
just ;  for  a  woman  brought,  up  as  you  have  been 
from  infancy,  in  the  midst  of  luxury,  with  not 
one  reverse  of  fortune  as  yet,  'tis  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  view  these  things  as  they  really  are. 

I  speak  about  them  from  experience — for  John 
and  I  carved  our  way  upward,  as  you  know, 
from  poverty.” 

u  To  distinction,  Edward,  and  that  is  what  I 
honor  in  you  both,  your  undaunted  courage  and 
brave  talents — now  wasn't  that  romance  !" 

“  No,  anything  but  that ;  it  was  steady,  on*  - 
flinching  perseverance.” 

”0  yon  horrible  old  realist!”  playfully  ex¬ 
claimed  the  lady,  as  she  ran  up  the  steps  of  her 
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spacious  dwelling,  followed  by  her  brother-in- 
law. 

“Mis#  Desmond)  I  wish  you  would  call  at 
Mis.  Carlisle's,  on  your  way  home,  and  see  what 
is  the  trouble  with  those  dresses/'  and  Mrs.  Bow¬ 
en  handed  Anne  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  ad¬ 
dress  written  on  it.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to 
find  that  stately  residence,  and  Anne  very  soon 
was  conferring  with  its  mistress. 

“  I  wish  you  would  stay  this  evening  and  alter 
them,  miss — " 

“  Desmond,"  said  Anne,  quietly. 

The  lady  bowed  in  acknowledgement,  and 
went  on.  “  It  would  oblige  me  veiy  much  if  you 
could." 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lisle  heard  Anne's  compliance  with  this  request, 
for  she  really  eared  for  mo  re 'about  the  dress¬ 
maker  than  the  dresses.  She  was  a  very  warm¬ 
hearted,  enthusiastic  little  woman,  and  when 
once  interested,  was  a  staunch  friend.  Contrary 
to  all,  Anne’s  experience,  when  the  tea  bell  rang, 
she  was  invited  very  quietly,  and  in  a  matter- 
of  course-way,  to  join  them.  Determined  to 
show  that  skeptical  Edward  how  in  earnest  she 
was,  Mrs.  Carlisle  introduced  the  young  seam¬ 
stress  like  a  guest,  for  a  lady — no  matter  in 
what  circle  accident  had  placed  her,  and  the 
hostess  felt  that  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  treat 
'her  as  such.  The  skeptical  Edward  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  his  young  vi s-a-vis  was  a 
very  lovefy,  high-bred  woman,  perhaps,  too,  he 
acknowledged  she  had  la  belU  air.  The  conver¬ 
sation  turned  upon  lectures,  and  the  last  was 
discussed  with  great  interest. 

“Did  you  hear  it,  Miss  Desmond ?"  ques¬ 
tioned  Mrs.  Carlisle,  turning  to  Anne. 

“No  ma'am,  I  have  attended  but  one  tins 
winter." 

“  Which  was  that  1" 

“The  first." 

Anne  did  not  blush,  as  she  pronounced  this, 
though  she  was  very  well  aware  that  the  ora¬ 
tor  of  that  evening  was  looking  at  her  very 
closely  with  his  bright  blue  eyes,  but  his  sister- 
in-law  looked  up  and  said  with  simplicity : 

“  Why,  then  you  heard  Edward ;  it  was  fanny 
you  didn’t  reoognbe  him." 

Anne  thought  it  was  very  funny,  but  she 
didn't  say  so ;  and  when  the  conversation  turned 
on  something  else,  she  glanced  up  at  the  young 
man's  face,  and  met  his  arch  smile  with  another 
as  arch  and  sweet,  but  more  evanescent— it  was 
enough  to  make  them  foel  a  great  deal  better 
acquainted  than  a  month  of  sober  conversation, 
and  when  they  retired,  as  was  the  usual  mutom, 
to  Mrs.  Carlisle's  pretty  sitting-room,  the  young 


gentleman  watched  Anne  secretly,  with  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  beneath  that  calm, 
professional  exterior ;  for  one  moment  the  mask 
bad  been  off,  and  he  had  had  a  glimpse  of  her 
soul;  that  glimpse  pnly  excited  the  wish  to 
learn  n^re,  bat  with  droeping  head  she  silently 
worked  away  at  the  elegant  silks,  until  at  last  a 
general  silence  ensued.  At  length,  Frank,  a 
little  follow  of  eight  years,  who  was  looking  over 
a  book  of  his  father's,  turned  to  Anne,  to  whom 
he  had  taken  a  wonderful  fancy,  with  : 

“  What's  this  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

It  was  a  sentence  of  stenography,  and  our 
heroine,  in  a  very  low  voice,  explained  and  trans¬ 
lated  it  to  him,  but  low  as  it  was,  it  did  not 
escape  either  Mrs.  Carlisle's  or  her  brother's 
ears,  and  that  lady  looking  np  from  her  work, 
said,  with  some  surprise : 

“  That’s  an  unusual  accomplishment  for  alady, 
Miss  Desmond." 

“  My  father  taught  it  to  me,"  was  the  only 
reply. 

Mrs.  Carlisle  glanced  across  at  Edward  with' 
an  expression  that  said  as  plainly  as  looks  could 
say — “  she  has  seen  better  days," — and  by  way 
of  leading  her  on,  she  said  : 

“What  benefit  did  he  think  would  accrue?" 

“  He  was  a  printer,  ma'am,  it  was  of  great 
assistance  to  him  at  times." 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Carlisle,  how  her  air  castle 
crumbled;  she  had  been  so  sure  that  Anne's  fa¬ 
ther  was  an  eminent  man  and  scholar,  and  she 
could  hardly  brook  with  patience,  the  lurking 
smile  at' the  corners  of  Edward's  month,  as  this 
simple  trnth  was  so  simply  announced.  But  if 
the  young  man  smiled  at  his  pretty  sister’s  dis¬ 
comfiture — he  was  no  less  pleased  with  the  no¬ 
ble  simplicity  of  that  reply. 

The  work  completed,  Anne  arose  to  go,  she 
quietly  accepting  his  offored  escort.  Mrs.  Car¬ 
lisle  had  begun  really  to  feel  much  interest  in  An¬ 
ne,  and  it  vfas  odd  bow  often  after  this  she  was 
wanted  at  her  house  to  retrim  or  alter  some  dress. 

“  Bel,  I  have  an  opportunity  to  put  your  vaunt¬ 
ed  republicanism  to  the  test,"  and  Mr.  Edward 
Carlisle  threw  down  his  book  and  flung  his  head 
back  to  meet  his  sister's  eyes,  not  long  after  this. 

“  Well  out  with  it,  some  of  your  teasing  non¬ 
sense,  I  suppose." 

“  There  is  no  nonsense  about  it ;  it  is  just 
this.  I  am  going  to  make  Anne  Desmond  my 
wife,  if  she  will  have  me." 

“Why,  Edward,"  she  said,  hastily,  “I  nev¬ 
er  was  so  surprised  In  my  lifo;  you  always 
laughed  at  my  roman  tic  notions  regarding  her." 

“I  thipk  it  is  quite  a  natural  thing  for  a 
young  man  thrown  in  the  society  of  a  hand 
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some,  intellectual  woman,  to  fall  in  lore  with 
her." 

Mrs.  Carlisle  laughed.  “  How  many  hand¬ 
some,  intellectual  women  have  you  mingled  with 
before,  pray  ?” 

“Ah,  but  my  time  hadn’t  come,  then, 

“Weil,  you  re  a  queer  lover,  anyway ;  do  tell 
me,  Edward,  if  you  ever  send  her  flowers, 
books,  or  any  of  the  delightful  trifles  lovers  cas¬ 
ually  lavish  on  their  sweethearts  ?” 

“  Never  1“ 

“  I  knew  you  hadn’t,  you  heathen,  you  1” 

“  Hark  a  moment.  I  respected  her  situation 
too  much  to  do  so,  until  I  had  made  her  an  of¬ 
fer  of  my  hand.  I  know  too  many  young 
men  who  never  go  any  farther  with  girls  in  her 
position,  than  to  lend  them  flowers  and  gifts ; 
if  she  should  accept  your  humble  servant,  I 
think  you  will  not  find  me  tardy  in  loverlike 
accomplishments,  Bel.’’ 

“  You’re  a  noble  fellow.  I  wish  you  success.’’ 

“And  you  will  welcome  her  as  a  sister he 
said,  fixing  his  bright  eyes  upon  her  as  he  rose 
to  leave  the  room. 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  will.  I  may  perhaps  have 
felt  a  little  disappointment  at  first,  for  as  you 
said,  it  is  hard  to  overcome  the  influences  of 
society,  especially  when  I  found  it  was  coming 
home  to  you,  Ned,  yon  whom  I  have  always 
thought  too  good  for  anybody,  but  my  own 
noble  husband’s  father  and  yours  was  a  carpen¬ 
ter,  Ned,  and  now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  my 
grandmother  was  a  seamstress,  so  those  that 
live  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones. 
But  where  are  you  going  ?” 

“  To  learn  my  fate,”  he  said,  smiling  half 
comically,  half  sadly. 

“And  do  you  doubt  the  issue  ?” 

“  I  shouldn’t  be  a  lover,  if  I  did  not;  beside 
you  must  remember  there  has  been  no  tender 
little  love  passages — no  flirting.  1  go  without 
any  of  the  sweet  securities  which  accompany 
most  lovers,  for  she  is  a  woman,  Bel,  who  does 
not  put  fame,  fortune,  or  fine  looks  in  the  bal¬ 
ance,— and  would  most  likely  say  as  a  character 
said  in  one  of  the  articles  of  your  favorite  Put¬ 
nam  : — ‘  If  Shakspeare  loved  me,  and  I  did  not 
love  him,  how  could  I  marry  him  V  ” 

“  I  shall  hate  her  if  she  does  not  accept  you,” 
was  the  very  womanly  response,  as  the  young 
man  closed  the  door. 

But  dear  little  Mrs.  Carlisle  had  no  cause  to 
put  her  threat  into  execution,  for  Anne  had  long 
appreciated  that  noble-hearted  young  gentleman, 
too  much,  so  she  thought,  with  many  blushes, 
for  her  own  peace  of  mind.  A  few  cl^ys  after, 
Edward  Carlisle  had  been  an  accepted  lover. 


Anne  was  returning  from  dinner  to  her  work, 
in  her  much  worn,  and  rather  rusty  black  dress, 
common  shawl,  and  last  year’s  bonnet.  She 
usually  chose  the  least  frequented  street,  because 
it  was  the  nearest,  but  tempted  by  the  warm 
spring  sunshine,  and  the  bright  blue  sky,  sha 
turned  into  the  fashionable  thoroughfare. 

Edward  Carlisle  was  standing  on  the  steps  of 

the - House,  in  company  with  several  young 

men,  when  one  of  them  taking  his  cigar  from 
his  mouth,  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  animation: 

“By  Jove,  Carlisle,  there’s  a  girl  fit  to  be  a 
princess  by  her  stately  step,”  and  flinging  bis 
cigar  away,  he  sprang  down  the  steps,  saying, 
“  I’ll  see  her  face,  or  my  name’s  not  Charlie  How¬ 
ell.  She  works  for  Mrs.  Bowen.” 

“Not  without  my  leave,  Charlie— that  girl  is 
my  affianced  wtfe>”  said  Edward  Carlisle,  with 
sharpness,  as  he  left  the  astonished  group  and 

hastily  joined  Anne. - After  our  heroine  had 

served  her  term  out  with  Mrs.  Bowen,  which  she 
persisted  in  doing,  they  were  married  in  church. 

Mrs.  Harper  was  deeply  mortified  as  she  re¬ 
membered  the  stand  she  had  taken,  but  she  only 
tossed  her  head,  as  she  said,  that  “  such  people 
as  the  Carlisles  could  afford  to  marry  anybody.” 

About  this  time  the  elder  Mrs.  Carlisle  wan 
summoned  to  her  drawing-room  to  receive  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mrs.  Lofton  with  her  daughter,  and  Charlie 
Howell.  “I  know  what  she’s  come  for,”  she 
said,  a  little  indignant,  to  her  hnsband.  v 

"  What  V  ' 

“  0,  to  quiz  me  on  account  of  this  mesalliance, 
as  she  calls  it  She’ll  find  she’s  caught  a  tartar.” 

As  she  had  anticipated,  Mrs.  Lofton,  after  a 
few  common  places,  said  in  her  smooth  tones  : 

“  I  was  so  sorry  when  I  heard  of  your  broth¬ 
er’s  marriage.” 

“Sorry!  what  for?  We  were  delighted.” 

“  0,  of  course  it  is  well  to  make  the  best  of 
such  things,  but  her  position  was  so  low.” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  yon  call  position,  Mrs. 
Lofton,  when  you  speak  of  a  woman  like  my 
sister-in-law,  highly  educated  and  accomplished, 
being  beneath  us ;  if  you  allude  to  her  occupation 
I  must  say  it  is  very  poor  taste  for  us  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  scoff  at  trade.  Why  my  husband’s  father 
was  a  carpenter, and  I  believe  your  mother  learned 
to  make  coats  and  pants  of  my  grandmother.” 

This  was  a  home  thrust  little  expected,  and 
little  relished,  but  it  wouldn’t  do  to  seem  offend¬ 
ed,  for  besides  being  a  mutual  disclosure,  Mrs.  C. 
was  too  important  a  person  to  get  offended  with. 

“  By  Jove,  she’s  a  sensible  woman !”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Charlie  Howell,  as  they  walked  home ;  she 
might  teach  ns  all  common  sense — but  there  are 
few  dress-makers  like  Mrs.  Edward  Carlisle.” 
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THE  LITTLE  tSOCEHER. 


BY  AminCS  7ABB8AM. 

Cstan  in  its  silent  cofin. 

An  inlknt  sleeper  lay, 

Upon  whose  placid  features, 

Still  shone  lift’s  parting  ray. 

White  the  simple  robaiie  wore, 

And  fairest  flowers  prest 

Pallid  brow  and  sunken  cheek, 

And  that  soft,  snowy  breast. 

0,  beautiful  the  sleeper, 

Reposing  midst  the  flowers, 

All  mindless  of  earth’s  sorrows, 

And  of  the  gliding  hours. 

There  sat  the  mourning  mother. 
Close  by  her  infant  dead ; 

And  there  the  anguished  father 
Bowed  low  his  aching  bead. 

Beside  them  sat  their  daughter, 

In  her  own  little  chair; 

Rosy  cheeked  and  ruby  lipped, 

The  sweetest  mourner  there. 

She  a  mourner?  Does  she  know, 
What  knows  her  weeping  mother? 

That  ne’er  again  while  flowers  bloom, 
She’ll  see  her  w  baby  brother?” 

Prayer  is  said,  the  hymn  is  sung, 

The  last  fond  kiss  is  given ; 

Mourners  leave  the  silent  room, 
Bowed  to  the  will  of  heaven. 

like  a  spirit  through  the  door, 

Back  bounds  the  little  weeper, 

And,  springing  in  a  vacant  chair, 
Bends  o’er  the  lovely  sleeper. 

Thinking  no  eye  beheld  her, 

Deeming  no  mortal  near, 

Quick  her  farewell  Mae  she  gives, 

And  drops  her  parting  tear. 

That  sister’s  kiss — was  ever 
Sadder  given  to  the  dead  ? 

Or  e’er  upon  the  pallid  brow, 

Shicerer  tear-drops  shed? 
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BY  FREDERICK  WARD. 


w  I  promised  to  tell  you  about  that  play  as  I 
seed  at  the  theatre,  didn’t  I V '  said  Joe  Gram- 
mett,  as  he  came  forward  from  the  quarter-deck, 
where  he  had  been  receiving  some  directions 
from  the  ^nafce.  “  Wal,  jist  come  out  on  the 
jib-boom,  and  lend  me  a  hand  to  clap  a  new 
service  onto  the  jib-stay,  and  I’ll  get  the  yarn 
on  stretch ;  there’s  about  an  hour’s  work  to  do, 
and  we'll  her  plenty  of  time.”  Slinging  the 


lanyard  of  a  marlinspike  and  tar  bucket  round 
his  neck,  and  tossing  the  serving  mallet  and  a 
big  ball  of  spun-yarn  to  me,  he  lazily  worked 
himself  oat  upon  the  spar,  whither  I  followed. 

Having  seated  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion  astride  the  boom,  horse-back  fashion,  he 
commenced  slowly  stripping  off  the  old  service ; 
for  Joe,  like  all  veteran  sailors,  knew  how  tq  use 
up  time  doing  a  job  in  pleasant  weather. 

“  Wal,  let's  see,  whereabouts  did  I  leave  off  f 
O,  yes,  I  reckerlect, — 'twaa  jist  where  Nance 
and  I  bad  got  some  seats,  wasn’t  it  ?  Wal,  we 
sets  there,  waitin’  to  see  what  would  happen^ 
when  we  hears  a  little  bell  rung,  jist  abaft  the 
big  square-sail,  and  they  began  to  clew  it  up. 

.  All  hands  must  have  had  hold  of  the  gear,  for  , 
the  clewlines,  buntlines/  leachlines,  and  spilling- 
lines  were  all  manned  at  once,  and  the  sail  was 
rolled  up  as  quick  and  snug  as  ever  yon  saw  it 
done  aboard  a  man-of-war.  Why,  lord  love  ye, 
half  a  dozen  men  could  hev  furled  it,  if  it  had 
been  blowing  a  hurricane.  Jist  slew  your  back 
behind  ye,  will  yer,  so’s  I  kin  get  tother  side  of 
the  stay.” 

After  I  had  complied  with  this  somewhat 
startling  request,  Joe  proceeded. 

“The  name  of  the  first  play  was  Otheller,  or 
suthing  near  the  size  of  that,— one  of  the  plays, 
you  know,  as  was  written  by  Shakespeer,  the 
same  one  as  wrote  Robinson  Cruroe,  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard,  and  the  rest  of  them  books  they  call  Mary- 
ats  nuvils.  As  soon  as  the  sail  was  furled,  you 
could  see  clear  across  the  deck.  First  there  wa i 
what  looked  like  a  street,  two  or  three  houses, 
and  a  building  that  I  took  to/be  a  house  of  cor-'  % 
rection ;  but  it  couldn't  hev  been  meant  fer  a 
street,  neither,  for  they  had  green  woolen  pave¬ 
ments,  and  that's  suthing  as  I  never  seed  in  all 
my  going  about.  Pretty  soon  a  couple  of  chaps 
come  in,  talking  together.  It  seemed  they  had 
suthing  agin  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Moore.  I 
found  out,  afore  it  was  done,  as  how  it  was  tho 
same  one  that  they  called  Otheller; — some¬ 
times  they’d  call  him  one  name,  sometime* 
tother,  so  I  spect  his  whole  name  was  Otheller 
Moore.  ’Taint  no  great  shakes  of  a  name,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  s’pose  they  thought  it  was  good 
enough  fer  a  black  man. 

"  Wal,  they  kept  walkin'  about,  and  talking  to 
each  other  about  this  Mo<Jre, — it  appeared  they 
wanted  to  come  some  game  on  him,  I  couldn't 
make  out  what,  exactly,  but  it  must  have  been 
to  throw  his  chest  overboard,  put  tar  in  his  go- 
ashdre  coat  pockets,  or  suthing  of  that  kind,  to 
spite  him.  They  had  on  an  almighty  gallus- 
looking  rig,  I  tell  ye.  One  of  ’em  had  a  blue- 
silk  shirt,  Wl  a  pair  of  yaller  drawers,  that  made 
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him  look  like  one  of  them  jailer-legged  snipes ; 
then  he  had  a  little  bit  of  a  cloak,  that  he’d  stole 
from  some  child,  slung  over  one  of  his  shoulders. 
T’other  chap  had  on  a  pair  of  red  flannel  drawers, 
and  a  tin  jacket ;  but  what  took  my  eye  was  the 
boots  they  had  on  ’em.  I  s’pose  they  got  ’em 
from  some  brick-layer,  or  maybe  they  were  hod- 
carriers  theyscives.  Anyways,  they  had  been 
travelling  about  where  there  was  mortar,  fer  the 
lime  had  took  all  the  color  out  of  ’em,  and  the 
legs  was  a  slouchin’  down  round  their  feets,  like 
as  if  they  were  standing  in  a  couple  of  flower¬ 
pots. 

“  After  a  while  they  heaves  to  abreast  of  a 
four-story  house,  about  twelve  foot  high,  and 
begins  to  hail  the  crew  inside. .  Whoever  it  was 
they  were  after  didn’t  keer  much  about  turning 
out  at  first,  but  they  kept  yelling  breakers  and 
pirates,’  so’s  to  skeer  ’em  into  it  like.  Pretty 
soon  an  old  chap  sticks  his  Agger  head  out  of  the 
third  story  winder,  which  was  about  five  inches 
higher  than  the  heads  of  the  chaps  on  the  green- 
flannel  sidewalk,  and  axed  ’em  what  they  want¬ 
ed.  They  turned  to  and  began  to  spin  a  long 
twister  to  him,  about  Otheller’s  walking  off  with 
the  slack  of  his  daughter,  that  made  him  as 
ravin’  as  a  foremast  hand  on  a  short  allowance. 
When  the  cove  in  the  tin  jacket  sees  what  a  row 
he  has  kicked  up,  he  takes  his  self  off  out  of  the 
way,  and  leaves  him  with  the  baby’s  cloak  to 
have  it  out  alone.  In  a  little  while  the  old  cove 
that  had  been  at  the  winder  comes  out  of  the 
door,  and  half  a  dozen  marines  with  him, 
each  of  ’em  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  one 
end  of  it  blazing,  to  make  a  smoke  I  s'pose,  fer 
there  was  plenty  of  light  without  them. 

.  “  When  he  seed  there  was  nobody  there  to  be 
afeared  of,  he  bogan  to  blow.  First  he  blowed 
everybody  and  everything  an  inch  high  and  a 
day  old  ;  then  he  travels  fore  and  ait  on  the 
green  flannel,  and  looking  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  he  goes  to  work  talking  to  one  of  the 
chimneys.  He  said  that  the  gal  was  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and,  what  was  more,  she  was  a  relative  of 
his  own,  and  sooner  than  have  such  a  colored 
son-in-law  as  Moore  was,  he’d  chuck  her  over¬ 
board. 

“  When  he  thought  the  chimney  understood 
all  about  it,  he  slews  round,  and  axes  yaller-legs 
ef  he  knows  where  Otheller  has  stowed  his  self? 
He  said  he  did,  sa  they  all  started  off  to  find 
him,  the  marines  walking  as  if  they’d  got  jiggers 
in  their  feet,  and  the  old  chap  declaring  that  ef 
so  be  he  finds  Moore  he’ll  cut  his  tall  off,  dose 
to  his  ears. 

“  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  somebody  whis¬ 
tled,  when  the  street  split  in  the  middle,  *nd 


slid  out  of  sight  eaeh  side,  leaving  in  the  place 
of  it  another  street  jist  like  the  first,  only  instead 
of  the  house  of  correction  buildin*,  there  was  a 
sort  of  three  cent  grog  shop;  in  front  of  it  was 
standin*  the  tin  jacket  chap,  who  they  called 
Iagne,  and  Otheller,  who  was  jnst  another  sich 
a  looking  chap  as  our  cook. 

“  Wal,  tin  jacket  turns  to  and  spins  a  cnffer 
to  Otheller,  about  how  much  he  thinks  of  him, 
and  what  he’d  do  fer  him  ef  he  had  a  chance. 
While  they  were  chaffing  away  to  each  other, 
the  gal’s  dad  and  his  marines  comes  in  from  one 
side,  and  a  lootenant  they  called  Casho  comes . 
in  from  the  other,  with  more  marines,  and  more 
burnt  sticks.  The  old  man  pitches  right  into 
Otheller,  and  calls  him  all  the  no-sailor  names 
ever  ye  heered,  and  says  as  how  he’d  pat  sntbing 
into  his  darter’s  tea  as  had  made  a  fool  of  her, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth  aboat  it,  I  guess  the  old 
cock  was  more  than  half  right,  or,  what's  more 
likely,  the  gal  wasn’t  no  great  shakes,  or  she 
would  hev  got  a  chap  with  a  cleaner  face. 

“  The  old  cove  wanted  to  take  Otheller  to  the 
calaboose,  but  Casho  said  as  how  that  would  not 
do,  anyway,  for  he  mast  go  with  him  somewhere 
else.  He  couldn’t  do  both,  so  he  split  the  differ* 
ence,  and  went  np  to  the  police  court. 

“  Soon  as  they  had  gone,  the  bo’snn  whistled, 
and  the  street  came  to  pieces  again.  Right 
abaft  of  where  the  street  had  been,  they  were 
having  the  police  court,  and  when  they  twitched 
the  houses  away  each  side,  I  could  see  right  into 
it.  A  lot  of  old  codgers  was  a  setting  there, 
dressed  np  in  women’s  clothes,  silk  and  far,  and 
sich  like  traps.  I  thought  at  first  they  was 
strong-minded  women,  but  Nance  said  as  how  it 
couldn’t  be  so,  fer  they  had  whiskers,  tho*  she 
didn’t  know  but  whiskers  was  one  of  the  women’s 
rights.  Howsever,  at  soon  as  they  began  to 
speak,  I  knowed  they  couldn’t  be  strong  minded 
women  at  all,  fer  they  talked  quite  respectful 
like,  and  didn’t  abuse  anybody. 

“I  expect  they  must  her  been  Rooshuns, 
them  chaps,  fer  they  seemed  to  be  in  a  tremen¬ 
dous  flatter  about  the  Turks.  After  they  bad 
talked  awhile,  the  gal’s  father  comes  in,  lugging 
along  Iagne  and  the  fugitive.  The  old  chap 
goes  right  to  work  and  enters  a  complaint  agin 
Otheller,  same  as  a  police  would  agin  you  or 
me  for  gettin’  sprung,  and  kicking  np  a  muse. 
He  talked  it  into  ’em  strong,  and  wanted  them 
to  send  him  over  to  the  house  of  reformation,  or 
some  sich  place ;  bat  they  didn’t  seeiff  to  want 
to  do  that,  fer  they  had  some  work  cot  out  fer 
him  to  do  as  would  pay  ’em  better. 

“  The  head  judge,  who  they  called  the  duck, 
told  Otheller  that  he  might  say  whatever  he 
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Hked  to  clear  his  self.  When  he  hears  that,  he 
squares  round,  facing  right  away  from  the  judge, 
and  looking  straight  np  to  the  top  of  the  theatre, 
makes  a  speech  to  ’em,  and  a  stunnin’  speech  it 
was,  too— it  showed  him  to  be  a  smart  feller, 
and  the  way  he  palavered  must  her  tickled  ’em 
considerable. 

“  I  wish  I  could  remember  what  it  was  he 
said.  I  used  to  know  part  of  it  onct,  but  I’ve 
ft)Tgot  it.  Anyway,  it  began,  *  Most  pompons, 
grave,  and  reverend  sinners ;  my  very  noble  and 
approved  good  fellers ;  that  I  hev  lugged  off 
tills  old  cove’s  daughter  is  as  true  as  the  log-line. 
We’ve  got  spliced,  that’s  a  fact;  and  that’s  jist 
the  flgger-head  and  bowsprit  of  all  the  shines  as 
Fve  cut  up.  Rude  am  I' — no— yes — frude  am 
I* — well,  never  mind  that,  I  can  tell  you  the 
meaning  of  it  jist  as  well.  First  he  begins  to 
brag,  and  tells  them  that  he’s  been  raising  the 
deu£e,generally,ever  since  he  was  seven  years  old. 

The  old  man,  thinking  as  how  Otheller  was 
a  spreading  it  on  rhther  thick,  wants  the  gal 
brought  into  court ;  so  while  an  officer  is  gone 
to  arrest  her,  Otheller  turns  to  and  give*  'em 
what  he  calls  *  a  round  unvarnished  tail.’ 

41  The  amount  of  it  was,  that  he  and  the  gal’s 
father  nsed  to  be  chummies,  and  when  he  went 
to  their  boose  he  wonld  spin  twisters  to  ’em ; 
Some  of  the  yarns  wonld  be  about  what  he’d 
seen,  and  a  precious  sight  more  about  what  he* 
hadn’t  seen,  I’m  thinking.  According  to  his 
story,  the  gal  was  mightily  tickled  with  the 
yarns, — fer  the  dingy  looking  sarpent  laid  all 
the  blame  onto  her’ — and  axed  him  if  so  be  he’d 
got  any  shipmAtes  that  coaid  spin  a  yam  as  well 
as  he,  cause  ef  there  was  any  sich  chap,  and  he 
wanted  anything  of  her,  he  could  hev  it  jist  like 
winkin’.  Otheller  said  be  seed  he  was  cornered, 
a ad  so  give  in,  and  they  got  spliced  at  onct. 

“  The  head  judge  allowed  til  at  he  didn't  think 
Otheller  was  much  to  blame,  nor  the  gal  either ; 
and  he  reckoned  ef  his  own  daughter  had  as 
many  twisters  spun  to  her,  what  ballast  she  had 
•board  wouldn’t  be  enough  to  keep  her  on  an 
even  keel. 

“  Just  then,  in  walks  the  gal  herself.  The 
old  man  dips  into  her  at  onct,  and  axes  her 
whose  flag  she  was  cruising  under,  and  ef  she 
could  see  her  commodore  knocking  about  the 
court  house  anywhere  1  The  officer  hadn’t  given 
her  half  time  enough  to  trim  her  sails  properly, 
and  about  a  fathom  of  her  mainsail  was  towing 
astern  of  her.  It  seemed  mightily  in  her  way, 
especially  when  she  tacked  ship ;  bat  she  didn’t 
mind  it  much,  and  comes  for’ard  into  the  court, 
looking  no  mote  ashamed  of  herself  than  if  she’d 
had  a  white  man  fer  a  husband. 
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44  When  she  gets  up  abreast  of  the  judge,  she 
heaves  to,  and  says  as  how  she  can  see  two  com¬ 
modores  ;  one  of  ’em,  her  father,  she  had  sailed 
under  a  good  while ;  bat  as  she  hadn’t  signed 
any  articles  as  compelled  her  to  stay  by  him  all 
the  time,  she  had  deserted  and  shipped  in 
Otheller’s  craft,  and  calculated  to  sail  under  the 
black  flag  until  sich  time  as  she  should  be  pro¬ 
nounced  '  unseaworthy.  When  the  old  man 
heered  that,  he  caved  in  at  onct,  and  told  her  to 
go  to  the  old  scratch  her  own  way,  fer  he  wonld 
have  nothin’  to  do  with  any  rich  piratical  lookin' 
craft. 

“  Now  d’ye  know  what  Fd  hev  done  ef  that 
gal  had  been  my  daughter?  I’d  hev  jist  wallop¬ 
ed  her  until  sich  time  as  she  felt  better.  I  aint 
going  to  give  no  opinion  on  the  slavery  ques¬ 
tion  as  they  could  bring  agin  me  at  a  ’lection ; 
fer  there’s  no  knowin’  but  what  they’d  want  to 
make  a  president  of  me  one  of  these  days, — 
sailors  is  a  looking  np  these  times,  I  tell  ye,  fer 
a  chap  that  not  long  ago  was  setdn’  straddle  of 
the  yard-arm  of  a  whaler,  is  now  settin’  straddle 
of  a  guverner’s  cheer,  a  haulin’  out  the  feather- 
earing  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

“I’ll  hev  to  ball  off  the  rest  of  the  yarn  in  a 
hurry,  fer  the  mate  will  be  coming  for’ard  to 
see  what  keeps  ns  so  long.  Wal,  soon  as  every¬ 
thing  was  cleared  np  about  the  gal,  they  sends 
Otheller  off  to  fight  the  Turks.  Jist  then  anoth¬ 
er  street  slides  along  in  front  of  the  court-room 
and  boxes  the  judges  up,  and  they  are  there  yet 
fer  all  1  know.  I  didn't  expect  to  see  Othel¬ 
ler  agin  fer  six  months  at  least,  as  he  had  so 
much  fighting  to  do ;  but  you  see  I  didn’t  begin 
to  know  how  smart  he  was,  fer  it  wasn’t  more 
than  ten  minutes  afore  he  comes  back  and  says 
he’s  flogged  the  Turks  like  a  sack. 

"  Now  that’s  what  I  call  doing  things  np  in  a 
hurry.  It’s  a  pity  the  allies  can’t  send  half  a 
dozen  jist  sich  colored  chaps  as  him  out  to  the 
Black  Sea,  it’s  jist  the  place  fer  ’em ;  ef  they 
were  half  as  smart  as  he  was,  they’d  bring  Sebas¬ 
topol  home  in  their  jacket-pocket,  and  travel 
by  telegraph  at  that ;  bat  I  reckon  sich  chaps 
aint  quite  as  plenty  now  as  they  nsed  to  be. 

“  Otheller  hadn’t  been  home  long,  afore  Iagoe, 
the  tin  jacket  ebap,  begins  to  spin  twisters  to 
him  about  his  wife, — Testimony,  they  called 
her,  or  some  sich  name.  He  said  as  how,  among 
other  things,  she’d  been  giving  away  his  clothes. 
He  didn’t  mind  it  much  at  first, — I  s’pose  he 
didn’t  miss  anything  that  he  keered  much  about, 
— bat  lague  kept  pitching  into  him  every  now 
and  again,  and  Otheller  got  madder  and  madder ; 
he  kept  jawing  Testimony,  and  calling  her  all 
sorts  of  names. 
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“  After  a  while,  Iague  comes  to  him,  with  a 
reg’lar  coffer  about  Testimony's  giving  or  pawn¬ 
ing  a  handkerchief  to  that  lieutenant,  Mike 
Casho, — an  Irishman,  I  expect,  by  his  name, — 
that  sets  him  raving  like  a  love  sick  6culpin  ;  he 
yelled  and  hooted,  capsized  onto  his  beam  ends, 
wiggled  and  squirmed  round  on  the  deck,  like 
forty  thousand  rattail  snakes. 

“  I  couldn’t  see  anything  about  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  make  6uch  a  fuss  about.  It  wafi  nothing 
but  a  riasty  little  piece  of  white  canvass, — I 
wouldn’t  hev  made  sich  a  fool  of  myself  fer  a 
hundred  jist  like  it.  After  he  gets  tired  of  lay¬ 
ing  on  the  deck,  he  comes  up  on  his  pins  again, 
and  has  a  good  long  spell  of  real  four  story 
cussing,  which  kind  of-  relieved  him,  as  it  has 
many  another  chap  afore  and  since  that  time. 
When  he  got  cooled  down  a  bit,  he  makes  up 
his  mind  that  he  wont  do  anything  very  awful 
at  first,  but  will  let  the  solar  system  hpep  on 
about  as  it  is  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  content 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  by  killing  everybody 
in  it. 

“  The  next  place  you  see  into  is  a  room  with 
a  bed  in  it.  Testimony  and  another  woman 
was  there,  talking  about  things  they  orto  hev 
been  ashamed  of.  After  a  while.  Testimony 
turns  in  fer  a  snooze,  wiih  all  her  clothes  on,  so 
as  to  be  ready  in  case  she’s  called  out  in  a  hurry 
to  reef  topsails,  I  s’pose.  Jist  then  Otheller 
comes  in,  looking  as  savage  as  a  shark’s  step¬ 
mother,  and  tells  the  other  woman  to  top  her 
boom  out  of  that,  quicker  than  greased  light¬ 
ning,  or  he’ll  ent  her  up  like  old  junk.  After 
she’d  sloped,  he  slews  round,  and  axed  Testi¬ 
mony  if  she’d  said  her  prayers  1  She  wanted  to 
know  what  business  it  was  to  him  1  He  told 
her  that  ef  it  wasn’t  disagreeable  to  her,  he 
would  like  to  cut  her  throat.  She  didn’t  seem 
to  think  it  was  any  great  shakes  of  an  offer  at 
first,  bat  after  a  white  he  talked  it  into  her,  and 
she  laid  down  and  was  killed  as  if  she  was  used 
to  it. 

“  Instead  of  catting  her  throat,  he  took  a  pil¬ 
low  and  put  it  about  six  inches  one  side  of  her 
head,  and  held  it  there  about  three  quarters  of  a 
minute,  then  he  takes  it  up  and  axes  her  ef  she  I 
is  dead?  She  squirmed,  and  said  *  not  much.* 
Then  he  claps  it  down  agin,  and  holds  it  about 
seven  seconds  longer.  While  be  was  holding  it 
there,  the  other  woman  rushes  in,  and  axes  him 
what  he'd  been  up  to?  He  owned  right  np 
that  he’d  killed  her.  She  squealed  out  like  a 
whipped  pig,  and  called  him  all  the  smutty  freed 
things  she  could  lay  her  tongue  to, — and  she  had 
some  tongue,  that  woman. 

“When  Testimony  heered  what  was  going 


on,  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  come  to  a  bit;  at 
she  wiggles  a  little,  and  sings  out  that  Otheller 
Ilea  about  it,  fer  she  killed  herself,  and  will  do  it 
again ;  then  she  gives  a  squeak,  and  said  as  how 
she  was  dead.  I  s’pose  she  was,  for  she  sneezed 
a  little  while  after.  The  woman  hearing  ’em 
both  say  she  was  dead,  couldn’t  help  believing 
it,  and  goes  out  to  call  the  watch. 

“  Pretty  soon  in  comes  Casho,  Iague,  yaBer 
legs,  and  a  slew  of  old  codgers.  They  mineai 
onto  Otheller,  and  axes  him  ‘  what  he'd  cut  op 
such  a  shine  as  that  for  V  He  goes  to  work  mad 
tells  ’em  about  Testimony’s  giving  away  kii 
clothes  and  handkerchiefs. 

"  The  woman,  who  was  Iague’s  wife,  when 
she  hears  that,  says  that  what  Iague  had  said 
was  a  lie,  fer  she  had  found  the  handkerchief 
herself.  She  was  going  on  with  a  big  twister, 
when  Iague  jumps  up  and  pokes  a  blunt  cutlass 
under  her  arm ;  she  tips  over  and  says  as  how 
she’s  dead.  Iague  owns  up  that  he’d  lied,  and 
Otheller  pokes  a  cutlass  under  his  arm,  and  he 
says  he’s  half  dead.  Then  Otheller  makes 
another  speech,  does  some  more  braying,  takes 
a  sheath-knife  and  pokes  it  nndcr  his  own  am, 
comes  down  all  in  a  heap,  and  says  he’s  dead 
his  self. 

“  They’d  got  sticking  each  other  so  last  that 
they  began  to  be  afeared  nobody  would  be  left 
.to  put  out  the  lights,  so  they  dropped  the  square- 
sail,  boarded  the  tack,  hauled  the  sheet  aft,  mud 
’twas  all  over. 

"  HiUo, — there  comes  the  mate,  to  give  us  m 
blowing  fer  being  so  long  on  this  job ;  show 
yourself  lively,  now,  and  make  as  ef  you  was  to 
work.  You’d  get  the  gout,  settin’  there  so  long 
doing  nothing.” 

BREAKING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

A  correspondent  in  Ottawa  county,  Michigan, 
from  whom  we  are  always  glad  to  hear,  gives  ns 
the  following  “  Scene  in  the  Mayor’s  Coart  al 
Grand  Rapid?,”  Mayor  Churck  presiding.  Wit¬ 
ness  called  up  to  be  sworn  by  the  clerk : 

Clerk — You  do  solemnly  swear - 

Mayor  (with  dignity H-6 top  1  The  witacm 
will  hold  up  his  right  hand. 

Clerk — The  man  has  no  right  hand,  jonr 
honor. 

Mayor  (with  some  asperity)— Let  him  bold  np 
his  left  hand,  them 

Clerk — He  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  ha 
left  hand  also,  as  yonr  honor  will  perceive. 

Mayor  (savagely) — Tell  him  to  hold  up  Mi 
right  kg,  then ;  a  man  cannot  be  sworn  In  this 
court  without  holding  up  something!  w>, 
gentlemen !  Our  dignity  must  be  preserved  1 

i Witness  sworn  on  one  leg.) — Knickerbocker 
fagazine. 


Men  have  more  sympathy  with  others’  peso* 
perity— women  with  their  adversity. 
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Um  TO  MART. 


BY  HALCBO. 


Ah,  turn  swaj  those  gentle  eyes, 

Which  look  no  love  to  mine; 

Though  lore  within  their  sweet  depth  Be*, 
*T1#  not  for  me  they  shine. 

Qire  not  again  that  lily  hand, 

80  cold  when  pressed  by  me ; 

So  cold  it  makes  the  heart  to  stand, 
Which  only  beats  for  thee 

0,  speak  not  in  those  dnloet  tones, 

Like  mask  o'er  the  main; 

At  each,  the  weary  spirit  owns, 

Its  lore  that  lores  in  rain. 

Yet  no,  ah  no,  still  let  me  not 
From  sight  at  least  be  driven ; 

And  though  by  thee  unseen,  forgot, 

Still  let  me  dream  of  hear  en. 

The  shell,  when  for  from  ocean  borne, 

Still  mourns  its  native  sea ; 

Pressed  to  the  ear,  'tis  heard  to  mourn 
In  saddest  melody. 

Thus,  like  the  shell,  my  spirit  sighs, 
Condemned  afor  to  rove; 

And  oast  upon  lift's  desert,  dry, 

Still  mourns  its  tea  of  love. 


THE  LUCKY  SHOT: 

—  OB, — 

FREAKS  OF  FORTUNE. 


BT  WILLIAM  MACKINT1RE. 


Soxx  years  ago,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  south- 
era  American  cities,  a  rich  old  planter  who  had 
no  children,  and  whose  wife  had  deceased  some 
twelve  years  prior  to  the  date  of  my  story.  He 
had  a  young  nephew,  however,  upon  whom  he 
had  bestowed  his  diminutive  favors,  from  time 
to  time,  and  whom  he  thought  he  would  one 
day  make  his  heir— perhaps,  if  he  should  chance 
to  die,  which  he  religiously  hoped  might  never 
be  the  case,  however ! 

He  had  always  been  avaricious  and  parsimo¬ 
nious — two  most  extraordinarily  unusual  facts 
in  the  composition  of  a  southern  planter— yet, 
nevertheless,  existing  prominently  in  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  Edward  Roser.  As  he  grew  older, 
though  he  still  grew  richer,  he  became  more  and 
more  miserly,  and  less  desirous  to  quit  this 
world  and  leave  his  gold  behind  him. 

His  nephew  had  been  a  patron  of  the  turf  and 
other  sporting  matters  as  long  as  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  spend  his  unde’s  money,  and  he 
frequently  found  himself  at  the  faro-table,  where 
he  had  been  a  winner.  When  old  Ned  Roser, 
as  the  miserly  planter  was  familiarly  called, 
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heard  of  his  nephew’s  occupation,  however,  he 
took  offence  at  it,  and  refused  to  supply  him 
longer  with  means. 

“  You  must  go  to  work,  Fred,”  said  the  old 
man  to  him  one  day,  crustily.  “At  your  age  I 
had  earned  nigh  two  thousand  dollars,  with  my 
own  hands.  I’m  getting  poor.  Cotton  doesn’t 
sell  so  well  as  formerly,  and  sugar  is  got  to  be  a 
drug  in  the  market.  Nobody  uses  sugar,  now, 
and  my  slaves,  will  starve  if-  times  don’t  get 
quickly  better.  Go  to  work,  boy.  Earn  your 
money,  and  you  wont  go  to  billiard-saloons, 
horse-races,  or  cock-pits,  and  you’ll  forget  the 
name  of  rouge  et  noir — do  you  hear  V* 

“  But,  uncle—” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  see.  I  know  all  about  it  You’ve 
got  into  debt  I’m  glad  of  it  Pay  up,  when 
you  can  get  the  money.  But  go  to  work.  I’ll 
give  and  lend  you  no  more.” 

And  his  affectionate  relative,  on  whom  he  had 
thus  far  been  dependent  for  his  resources,  strode 
out  of  the  house,  attempting  to  whistle  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  1 

Ten  days  after  this  agreeable  interview*  old 
Roser  gave  his  nephew,  Frederic  Rawdon,  a 
hint  that  his  house  could  no  longer  afford  him 
accommodations.  And  the  young  spendthrift 
was  forced  to  anticipate  being  literally  turned 
out  of  doors,  by  packing  his  trunk,  and  seeking 
lodgings  elsewhere. 

Tempting  his  fortune  for  a  time  afterwards,  he 
was  a  constant  attendant  at  an  obscure  gaming¬ 
house  in  the  city  where  he  had  lived  from  his 
youth  up,  but  he  was  of  late  a  loser.  At  length 
he  had  run  out  all  his  means,  and  he  was  forced 
to  be  a  looker-on,  only,  for  a  while. 

Flushed  with  wine,  one  evening,  he  offered  a 
remark  at  which  another  youthful  associate  took 
offence,  and  they  quarrelled.  This  young  ft1  an 
had  got  still  lower  in  the  scale  than  himself,  and 
his  losses  and  mortifications  had  deeply  affected 
him.  The  lodgings  of  Fred.  Rawdon  were  on  the 
ground  floor  of  a  house  not  far  distant  from  the 
gaming-den, and  when  Fred,  went  out  on  the  night 
of  the  altercation,  he  passed  directly  to  hfe  room 
to  retire,  as  he  felt  himself  nervous  and  unwell. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  report  of  a  pistol  near  his  docsr,  and  he 
sprang  up  to  find  a  man  that  staggered  wildly 
towards  him — in,  at  his  open  door— and  who 
fell,  at  his  feet,  with  a  small  pistel  in  his  hand, 
while  the  blood  was  streaming  fearfully  from  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  t 

He  raised  him  up,  and  saw  that  it  was  the 
youth  with  whom  he  had  lately  quarrelled,  and 
who  he  knew  had  been  a  desperate  loser  at  rou¬ 
te*  during  the  last  week  or  two.  In  a  fit  of 
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frenzy  at  bis  continued  ill  lack,  he  bad  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  :  and  before  Fred.  Rawdon  coaid 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do,  his  late  antago¬ 
nist  was  stone  dead.  The  pistol  ball  had  pierced 
his  brain ! 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  the  re¬ 
port  of  Are-arms  in  that  neighborhood,  and  as 
no  one  was  seen  after  the  noise,  it  was  supposed 
by  those  who  chanced  to  hear  the  explosion,  to 
be  anything  save  what  it  was  in  reality.  And 
so  no  one  meddled  with  the  affair  outside  of 
Fred'.s  lodgings. 

But  he  was  in  a  dilemma.  The  young  man 
was  dead,  in  his  room — they  had  publicly  quar¬ 
relled — the  report  of  the  pistol  must  have  been 
overheard,  and  Fred.  Rawdon  was  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  of  all  this  chain  of  unlucky 
circumstances,  when  they  should  come  to  be 
linked  connectedly  together. 

What  must  he  do  1  If  he  should  fly,  he  would 
be  pursued  and  taken,  and  a  trial  before  any 
jury  in  the  country  would  surely  condemn  him, 
with  such  evidence  against  him.  If  he  remain¬ 
ed  there,  and  were  found  with  the  mutilated 
dead  body  of  his  late  antagonist,  his  doom  was 
certain.  If  he  applied  to  his  nncle  for  aid  and 
counsel,  he  felt  certain  that  old  Roser  would 
most  likely  assure  him  that  if  he  had  been  hon¬ 
estly  employed  at  work,  as  he  had  advised  him, 
he  would  not  have  quarrelled  with  the  young 
man,  and  probably  shot  him,  afterwards  !  If  he 
ran  out  into  the  street,  and  proclaimed  the  facts, 
just  as  they  had  happened,  the  mob  would  laugh 
at  him,  or  “  lynch  ”  him  on  the  spot — for  half 
an  hour  had  already  elapsed  since  the  report  of 
the  pistol  had  been  heard,  and.  he  would  first  be 
asked  what  he  had  been  doing  all  that  time, 
alone  in  his  own  room,  with  the  body  of  the  evi¬ 
dently  murdered  man ! 

Nevertheless,  Fred.  Rawdon  was  as  innocent 
of  that  man's  blood,  of  course,  as  old  Roser  him¬ 
self;  but  this  truth  could  not  help  him — and  he 
began  to  cast  about  him  for  a  release  from  his  per¬ 
ilous  predicament.  He  could  wait  till  midnight, 
and  then  drag  the  body  out  and  leave  it  in  the 
street  If  he  were  not  discovered  in  the  act,  this 
might  do — provided  he  conld  get  rid  of  the  blood¬ 
stains  that  unfortunately  marked  his  door,  his 
floor,  and  his  bed-elothes,  where  the  wounded 
man  had  first  staggered  about  before  he  fell  in 
his  apartment.  * 

He  reflected  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  then 
turned  the  key  in  his  outer  door,  and  resolved  to 
seize  whatever  he  could  find  readily,  and  fly  from 
the  town  forever.  He  was  not  long  in  carrying 
the  preliminaries  of  this  plan  into  execution. 

Upon  examining  the  pockets  of  the  deceased 


young  gambler,  Fred,  found  that  he  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  sailing  under  false  colors,  for  he  had  been 
known  as  one  Dcschampe,  a  oreole  from  Louis¬ 
iana — while  from  letters  and  marks  in  his  mem- 
oranda-book,  it  was  evident  that  his  real  name 
was  Le  Grand ;  and  he  was  a  Frenchman,  prob¬ 
ably  from  Paris  or  France,  direct,  though  he 
had  spoken  English  respectably.  His  parse  con¬ 
tained  near  a  hundred  sovereigns,  his  pocket- 
book  as  much  more  in  value  of  bank  notes,  his 
gold  watch  was  a  flue  one,  and  he  wore  a  rich 
cluster  of  diamonds  set  in  antique  style— all  of 
which  young  Rawdon  secured,  on  the  principle 
that  he  would  be  suspected  and  run  down,  if 
possible,  at  best,  and  he  might  as  well  be  “  killed 
for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb." 

Within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  decision, 
Fred.  Rawdon  was  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit- 
having  left  the  body  where  it  fell,  and  fled  with 
all  possible  despatch  to  the  sea  coast,  determined 
npon  quitting  America  at  the  very  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.  On  the  following  evening  the  papers 
contained  an  account  of  the  sad  affair  in  this 
wise : 

" A  shocking  scene  occurred  at  the  lodging- 
house  of  Mr.  Frederic  Rawdon,  this  morning. 
The  young  man  was  nephew  to  our  respected 
fellow-citizen,  Edward  Roser,  Esq.,  and  was 
well  on  yesterday  evening.  He  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  become  addicted  to  gaming,  latterly,  and 
having  been  more  unlucky  than  usual,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  in  a  fit  of  despair  at  his  losses,  he 
committed  suicide  last  evening,  by  shooting  him¬ 
self  through  the  head  with  a  pocket- pistoL 

“  The  body  was  found  at  eleven  o’clock  to¬ 
day,  and  it  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  that  the  report  of  a  shot  was  heard  last 
evening  there,  when  it  is  now  supposed  that  the 
tragedy  took  effect ;  though  no  notice  was  taken 
of  the  circumstance  at  the  moment.  The  body 
of  Mr.  Rawdon  was  not  marked,  but  his  face 
was  so  swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  wound 
and  the  powder,  that  it  was  impossible  almost  to 
recognize  him,  except  from  his  dress,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  near  his  own  bed,  locked  np  in 
his  own  room  where  the  fatal  deed  must  have 
been  committed. 

“  His  ancle,  Mr.  Roser,  is  in  deep  distress  at 
this  untimely  event ;  he  has  no  children  of  his 
own,  and  had  already  determined  to  make  young 
Rawdon  his  heir.  No  letters  have  as  yet  been 
found  on  the  premises,  explaining  the  cause  of 
this  act,  bat  there  can  be  little  donht  that  the 
general  belief  is  correct,  that  Rawdon  died,  by 
his  own  hands,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  occasion¬ 
ed  by  his  late  poor  lack  at  the  gaming-table. 
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He  wee  a  liberal  end  good-hearted  fellow,  and 
will  be  aiiseed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
had  faults — as  who  of  ns  hasnot  ?  The  remains 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  coroner,  and  after  the  inquest, 
the  body  will  be  handed  over  to  Mr.  Boser  for 
interment.*' 

Such  was  the  newspaper  account  of  yonng 
Rawdon’s  death.  And  in  the  mean  time  Fred, 
was  urging  his  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  not 
in  the  very  best  of  spirits,  to  be  sure,  under  these 
circumstances— but  worth  a  score  of  dead  men, 
at  least! 

The  suicide  was  attired  in  a  plain  suit  of  clothes 
not  unlike  that  worn  usually  by  Bawdon  and 
other  yonng  men  of  his  age  and  class.  When 
Fred,  left  his  room,  he  did  not  unlock  his  door, 
but  made  his  exit  by  the  window.  The  dead 
man  was  found,  therefore,  under  circumstances 
that  pointed  directly  to  the  known  occupant  of 
the  room,  and  his  features  were  so  mutilated  by 
the  wound  that  destroyed  him,  that  no  other  in¬ 
dividual  was  thought  of  by  those  who  found  him. 
And,  as  the  Frenchman  was  but  little  known  in 
the  city,  his  disappearance  was  not  alluded  to  at 
all.  Thus  matters  stood— the  dead  man  was 
duly  buried  at  old  Boser*s  expense,  and  Fred. 
Eawdon  soon  after  sailed  for  England. 

Two  months  from  the  night  of  the  tragedy 
we  have  described,  a  young  man  sat  in  a  lunch 
room  in  the  city  of  London,  discussing  the  mer¬ 
its  of  a  chop  and  a  cup  of  claret.  He  was  well 
dressed,  and  nothing  extraordinary  abont  his 
manners  or  appearance  could  have  elicited  at¬ 
tention.  He  was  a  stranger  in  the  great  British 
metropolis,  and  said  very  little  to  anybody.  As 
he  was  finishing  his  meal,  however,  a  rather 
dashing  looking  Londoner  approached  the  table 
where  he  sat,  and  bade  him  good  evening. 

The  young  man  alluded  to,  was  our  friend 
Bawdon,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  city,  and 
the  other  was  a  noted  "gentleman  of  the  town/* 
a  good  observer  of  men  and  things,  generally,  in 
the  London  world.  He  was  fashionably  attired, 
had  a  dashing  and  agreeable  air  of  his  own,  and 
sflig  at  a  glance  that  Fred.  Bawdon  was  evidently 
a  new  comer.  Fred,  was  pleased  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  politeness,  for  he  was  alone,  in  a  strange 
land— and  the  result  of  %thoir  first  interview  was 
just  what  Mr.  Tracey — as  he  called  himself— an¬ 
ticipated.  The  bill  was  paid  by  Fred,  after  they 
had  enjoyed  a  bottle  of  wine— and  they  left  the 
restaurant  in  company. 

"Which  way t”  asked  Bawdon,  as  they 
emerged  from  the  door  of  the  lunch-room. 

"  To  Stanton’s/'  said  Tracey,  "if  you  like.” 


"Stanton!  Who  is  he?”  inquired  Bawdon. 

"  The  best  billiard-room  in  all  Lun’un,  sir," 
replied  Tracey,  coolly.  "You  play  a  good 
game.  Come,  you  can  have  some  fine  sport, 
there." 

Bawdon  was  astonished!  How  Mr.  Tracey 
could  possibly  be  aware  of  his  weakness — three 
thousand  miles,  as  he  was,  from  home — was  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  his  comprehension. 

"  Or,  if  you  prefer  it,”  continued  Tracey,  with¬ 
out  observing  Bawdon’s  embarrassment  at  all, 
"  we’ll  try  the  bank  at  Flores’s  saloon." 

"  No,  not  now.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tracey,  but 
you  have  made  a  mistake." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  young  friend.  This  card 
you  have  given  me  here,  bears  the  name  of  some 
friend  of  yours,  I  presume — John  Edwards. 
I’ve  no  doubt  he’s  a  very  nice  fellow.  Where  is 
yours  1" 

Bawdon  was  astounded !  Could  it  be  possible 
that  he  was  known  in  London  !  He  thought  a 
moment,  hesitated,  looked  in  Mr.  Tracey’s  face, 
and  said : 

"  What— what  do  yon  mean  !" 

"I mean,  then,  Mr.  Bawdon,”— responded  his 
new-made  acquaintance,  "that  it’s  hardly  worth 
your  while  to  begin  in  this  way  with  me.  If  you 
prefer  to  be  known  here  as  John  Edwards,  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  choice — but  I  know 
you,  Fred.  Bawdon,  that’s  all !” 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  me  !”  asked  Fred., 
a  good  deal  disturbed,  by  this  bluff  disclosure. 

"  Nothing — nothing,  whatever— if  yon  so  de¬ 
sire  it.  But  I  have  heard  that  you  play  well 
at  billiards  and  roulette,  that  you  know  a  hone 
from  a  handsaw,  that  you  have  lived  pretty  fast 
thus  far,  that  you  have  left  your  man  behind 
you,  and  that  you  are  heir  to  old  Roser’s  fat 
estate  in  Alabama !  Do  we  now  understand 
each  other  !" 

Bawdon  could  not  reply  for  a  moment— but 
he  soon  recovered  from  his  surprise,  and  asked : 

"  Who  then  are  you !” 

"I’m  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Raw— Edwards,  I 
mean.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  observation. 
I  have  met  you  before,  that’s  all.  I  have  trav¬ 
elled  some  in  my  day — and  I  saw  you  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  several  times  just  before  you  left  so  suddenly, 
for  a  change  of  climate  and  scene,"  he  added, 
significantly.  "  Come,  no  more,  now.  I  know 
you  here,  as  *  Edwards.'  You  know  me  as 
‘  Tracey.’  Let’s  try  Stanton,  and  a  game  of 
billiards.  You’ll  soon  get  acquainted  with  ns, 
here." 

And  the  two  men  moved  on  towards  the 
splendidly  appointed  establishment  of  Harry 
Stanton,  whore  they  soon  arrived,  and  where,  in 
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the  midst  of  his  favorite  game,  which  he  played 
admirably — Fred.  Rawdon,  alias  Edwards,  soon 
forgot  all  else  but  his  recreation. 

On  the  following  day  after  dinner,  Mr.  Tracey 
found  it  convenient  to  fall  in  with  Fred.  Rawdon, 
accidentally  of  course,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
it  convenient,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  an  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  and  pointing  to  the  paragraph 
containing  the  account  of  Rawdon's  suicide  and 
burial  by  his  uncle  (which,  up  to  that  moment, 
Fred,  had  never  before  suspected),  the  London 
gentleman  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  young 
companion  immensely.  When  Fred,  had  twice 
read  the  account  through,  Mr.  Tracey  remark¬ 
ed,  in  his  usual  happy  manner : 

“ It  was  capitally  done,  eh?  Raw — Edwards, 
I  mean  ?  They’re  suicided  you,  mangled  you, 
buried  you,  and  I  suppose  hare,  ere  this,  admin¬ 
istered  upon  your  estate  over  the  water.  While 
the  best  part  of  the  joke  is,  that  you’re  now 
alive  and  well,  and,  as  I  see,  the  probable  heir 
to  old  Roser’s  property  ;  that  is,  if  you  can  con¬ 
vince  him  that  you  are  not  actually  defunct” 

“  Tell  me,  Tracey,”  said  Fred.,  seriously, 
“  how  you  came  to  be  acquainted  with  my  affairs 
so  accurately,  and  how  it  was  that  we  first  met, 
as  we  did,  in  London — wont  you  ?” 

“  By  all  means,  my  boy,  nothing  easier.  As 
I  have  told  you,  I  saw  you  in  America  three  or 
four  times  while  I  was  there ;  but  you  never  no¬ 
ticed  me  among  the  scores  of  strangers  that  vis¬ 
ited  Parks’s  room.  I  was  on  my  way  home 
when  the  accident  occurred  which  has  so  involv¬ 
ed  you,  and  I  learned  the  story  about  you  from 

your  intimates  in  S - .  I  left  America  about 

the  same  time  that  you  did,  and  arrived  in  Lon¬ 
don  three  days  before  you.  We  met  by  mere 
chance — a  curious  one,  to  be  sure — and  you  know 
the  rest.  You  were  lucky  last  night  at  cards, 
Fred?” 

“  Yes,  never  more  so,  at  one  sitting,  in  my 
life  ’ 

“  How  much  ?” 

“  Near  two  hundred  pounds  better  off  than 
when  I  entered  Stanton’s.” 

“  Good !  Will  you  go  to  Flores’s  this  even¬ 
ing,  with  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“At  ten  ?”  said  Tracey. 

“At  ten  o’clock,  meet  me  here  ?” 

The  two  men  parted.  Tracey  resolved  upon 
picking  Fred.’s  pocket  that  evening,  and  our 
young  friend  determined  never  to  see  the  flashy 
gamester  again,  if  he  could  avoid  it — though  he 
gave  Tracey  no  hint  of  this,  of  course. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  in  the 
fullest  expectation  that  he  had  now  a  very  fair 


“  pigeon  to  pluck,”  the  accomplished  Mr.  Tracey 
--who  was  in  reality  a  notorious  London  sharp¬ 
er — made  his  appearance  at  the  place  where  he 
had  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Rawdon,  alias  Edwards; 
but  his  intended  victim  was  not  there.  He  wait¬ 
ed  half  an  hour — an  hour— but  no  Rawdon  made 
his  appearance  1 

While  the  artful  Mr.  Tracey  was  just  conclud¬ 
ing  that,  perhaps,  his  young  acquaintance  might 
be  much  more  clever  than  he  had  supposed,  and 
had  concluded  to  absent  himself  for  his  own  rea¬ 
sons,  altogether,  a  boy  brought  in  a  note,  with 
his  own  name  upon  the  envelope,  which  he  open¬ 
ed  and  read  as  follows : 

“  Mb.  Tracey  : — I  shall  be  unable  to  go 
this  evening.  Call  to-morrow  night  at  the  same 
hour,  if  I  don’t  chance  to  see  you  previously. 
I  am  unexpectedly  detained  away  on  other  busi¬ 
ness.  In  haste,  J.  Edwards.” 

The  object  of  this  brief  missive  on  Rawdon’s 
part,  was  to  gain  time.  He  hurried  north,  mean¬ 
while,  and  took  passage  from  Liverpool  the  next 
day  for  the  United  States.  From  that  hour  Mr. 
Tracey  and  Fred.  Rawdon  never  met  again  ! 

Before  he  left  England,  Rawdon  examined 
the  pocket-book  he  had  found  upon  the  body  of 
the  suicide  that  had  been  the  cause  of  his  present 
dilemma,  and  he  ascertained  satisfactorily,  that 
he  came  from  Paris.  He  immediately  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  probable  address,  to  the  “  care  of 
any  relative  of  the  deceased,”  and  posted  the 
epistle  just  before  he  sailed — giving  directions 
therein  and  informing  any  one  who  would  com¬ 
municate  with  John  Edwards,  at  Mobile,  U.  S.  A., 
that  they  might  hear  of  the  effects  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  man.  Then,  carefully  sealing  up  the  su¬ 
icide’s  money,  watch  and  valuables,  he  packed 
them  away  for  future  reference  should  they  be 
called  for,  and  departed  for  America. 

The  sudden,  and  to  him  altogether  unexpect¬ 
ed  turn  that  his  affair  had  taken,  caused  Raw¬ 
don,  immediately  upon  his  learning  what  had 
occurred — through  the  newspaper  account  he 
had  seen — to  adopt  an  entire  new  course  for  his 
future.  He  resolved  to  return  to  his  home,  visit 
his  uncle,  explain  everything  to  him  just  as  it 
had  happened,  and  face  the  consequences,  what¬ 
ever  they  might  he.  He  knew  that  he  was  in¬ 
nocent  of  having  had  any  part  in  the  French¬ 
man’s  death,  but  he  desired  to  undeceive  his 
friends,  after  learning  of  the  singular  error  into 
which  they  had  fallen — and  he  had  fully  deter¬ 
mined,  too,  to  change  his  dissolute  course  of 
life,  thenceforward,  for  the  better.  With  all 
these  good  resolutions  at  heart,  he  departed  from 
Liverpool,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  in 
safety,  after  a  six  months  voyage. 
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It  was  a  dull,  still  night  when  Fred.  Rawdon 
finally  reached  the  dwelling  of  his  tight-fisted 
Uncle  Roser,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent 
orer  three  months.  Old  Roser  had  relented 
since  Fred.'s  supposed  death,  and  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  unhappy  reflections,  notwithstanding  his 
acquired  avaricious  sentiments.  He  had  had 
leisure  to  think  oyer  the  past,  and  he  knew  that 
his  nephew,  though  wayward  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
sipated,  was  a  good  boy  at  heart ;  and  he  fan¬ 
cied  that  the  youth  had  loyed  his  uncle.  He 
now  believed  that  he  had  been  too  harsh  and 
peremptory  with  his  nephew,  and  said  to  himself, 
“if  I  had  not  driven  him  upon  his  own  feeble  re¬ 
sources,  I  might  have  had  a  grateful  heir,  per¬ 
haps,  that  would  have  respected  my  memory. 
As  it  is,  I  am  alone  1  Fred,  is  gone  to  the 
Shades,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  If  he  were  alive, 
I  would  now  act  differently.  It  is  too  late !" 
And  at  this  moment,  though  it  was  quite  late  in 
the  evening,  and  such  a  call  was  extremely  un¬ 
usual  at  his  dwelling,  old  Roser  distinctly  heard 
a  sharp  rapping  at  his  outside  door ! 

Who  could  it  be?  He  was  not  expecting 
visitors  at  this  unseasonable  hour ;  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  alone  in  the  house  at  the  moment — he 
could  think  of  nobody  that  would  call  upon  him, 
then — when  the  knock  was  repeated,  louder  and 
sharper  than  before.  Old  Roser  went  to  the 
door  not  a  little  alarmed,  after  a  moment's  re¬ 
flection,  and  demanded  “  who's  there  ?” 

"  It  is  me,  me,"  said  a  voice,  very  modestly, 
outside. 

“And  who  is  me,  then  ?" 

“  Frederic,  Frederic  Rawdon,  uncle — your 
nephew.” 

The  old  man  trembled  fearfully  from  head  to 
foot,  and  yet  he  thought  he  knew  the  voice.  He 
hesitated,  but  Fred,  begged  him  in  his  own  fa¬ 
miliar  tone  to  open  the  door,  and  he  would 
quickly  explain  himself.  And  a  moment  after¬ 
wards  the  uncle  and  nephew  entered  the  well 
known  parlor  of  Roseris  residence,  together ;  al¬ 
though  the  old  man  had  not  scarcely  made  up 
his  mind  whether,  as  he  led  the  way  with  the 
flickering  lamp,  he  was  conducting  a  bona  fide 
ghost  into  his  premises,  or  not ! 

“  For  God's  sake,  Frederic,  tell  me,  are  you 
dead,  or  alive !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Roser,  fitfully,  as 
he  sat  down  the  lamp,  and  quickly  lighted  anoth¬ 
er,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  fair  sight  at  his 
most  unexpected  guest.  “Say,  what  is  it? 
What  docs  it  mean  ?  Ain't  you  dead  and  bu¬ 
ried?  You  are!  That  is,  you  have  been.  I’ve 
got  the  bills  for  your  funeral  expenses  here — 
here,  see,  among  my  receipts,"  insisted  old  Ro¬ 
ser,  vehemently,  as  he  took  down  a  package  of 


papers.  “I  paid  'em  for  burying  you,  cer¬ 
tainly." 

“  I  know  it  all,  unde,  all.  I  saw  the  account 
in  the  papers.  You  were  very  kind.  I  knew 
you  always  were ;  and  I  have  been  a  hard  youth, 
troublesome,  expensive,  wayward,  wicked,  and 
deserving  of  your  desertion  and  censure.  But, 
don't  curse  me.  I'm  alive  and  well,  never  have 
been  dead,  yet,  I  assure  you,  though  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  if  I  had ;  and  I've  come 
home  to  you,  to  explain  my  unfortunate  predic¬ 
ament,  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  past  short¬ 
comings,  and  to  show  you,  if  I  am  permitted,  that 
I  will  yet  become  a  man,  and  a  credit  to  the 
family  I  have  do  long  and  foolishly  dishonored." 

“  This  don’t  sound  much  like  Fred.  Rawdon, 
to  my  ears,”  said  Mr.  Roser,  “  but  I've  no  doubt 
you  have  had  some  experience,  latterly,  that  I 
know  nothing  about,  Fred.  Where  have  you 
been  since  we  buried  you?  that  is,  since  we 
buried  somebody,  who  everybody  supposed  was 
yourself?  Come,  let  us  know  what  this  all 
means  ?" 

Rawdon  instantly  commenced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  traced  every  circumstance,  from  the 
moment  that  he  heard  the  pistol-shot  and  beheld 
the  form  of  a  man  stagger  into  his  room  and  fall 
dead  at  his  feet,  up  to  the  hour  when  he  had  just 
reached  his  uncle's  residence — holding  back  no 
part  of  the  story,  from  first  to  last,  but  relating 
it  with  all  his  fright,  suspicions,  plans,  hopes 
and  results,  in  a  candid  and  truthful  tone— con¬ 
cluding  by  again  begging  his  uncle's  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  claiming  his  present  protection  from 
legal  trouble,  which  he  feared  might  follow,  when 
his  curious  and  fearful  adventure  should  be 
made  public. 

Ned  Roser  was  so  glad  to  feel  certain  that  his 
nephew  was  really  alive,  and  that  he  should 
now  have  a  rightful  family  heir  to  his  estate, 
when  he  left  this  world,  that  he  acted  very  ex¬ 
travagantly  for  a  miserly  fellow  as  he  was.  The 
two  relatives  talked,  and  argued,  and  planned, 
till  almost  morning,  and  separated  at  last,  the 
uncle  welcoming  the  “  prodigal  son  "  to  his  roof 
again,  in  downright  honest  earnest,  and  Fred, 
promising  as  honestly  and  as  earnestly,  that  he 
would  reform  if  he  now  escaped  the  gallows ! 

The  city  of  M - awoke  next  morning  to  be 

astonished  with  the  presence  of  a  man  “  risen 
from  the  grave"  almost.  Old  Roser  consulted 
legal  advice  forthwith,  and  an  examination  was 
directly  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  mystery  of 
the  Frenchman's  decease,  and  the  attending  cir¬ 
cumstances  whereby  Rawdon  could  in  any  wise 
be  implicated  therewith — but  the  affair  resulted 
in  exonerating  Fred,  from  any  participation  in  it, 
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and  his  return  to  his  home  was  explained  to 
every  one's  satisfaction.  Roser  took  the  youth 
ag ain  under  his  protection,  and  Fred,  at  once 
forsook  his  dissolute  habits  and  the  companions 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  associated. 

Mr.  Tracey  waited  at  the  lunch -room  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  John  Edwards  a  second  time,  as  propos¬ 
ed;  but  he  ascertained  afterwards  that  his  bird 
had  flown  in  season  to  dodge  him.  Within  two 
months  from  the  date  of  his  letter  to  the  friends 
or  kin  of  the  unfortunate  Le  Grand,  young  Raw- 
son  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  reply  from 
the  suicide's  widowed  mother,  then  living  in 
Paris,  with  whom  he  immediately  communicated 
again,  and  to  whom  he  subsequently  transmitted 
the  poor  fellow's  money  and  effects  which  he 
had  found  on  his  person  when  he  left  him  dead 
in  his  room. 

The  matter  of  Fred.  Rawson's  adventure,  his 
sudden  leave-taking,  and  his  unexpected  return 
to  his  native  city,  all  formed  the  topics  for  curious 
speculation  and  gossip  for  months  after  he  made 
his  re  appearance  among  his  acquaintances.  He  I 
was  censured,  applauded,  queried,  from  time  to 
time,  but  he  bore  all  with  patience  and  becom¬ 
ing  grace,  and  finally  the  matter  was  forgotten. 

Old  Mr.  Roser  found  himself  upon  his  death 
bed  at  last.  He  was  seventy  years  old,  and  he 
saw  that  his  days  were  numbered ;  yet  he  did 
not  like  to  go,  for  he  had  always  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  there  was  much  of  woe  and 
pain,  and  toil  and  disappointment  in  this  life, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  he  was  happy,  and  would  pre¬ 
fer  still  to  enjoy  his  means  and  his  pleasures. 

He  died,  however,  and  he  made  Fred.  Rawdon 
his  heir.  The  once  wayward  youth  had  got  to 
be  an  upright,  liberal,  good  citizen,  and  his  un¬ 
cle's  immense  property  enabled  him  to  do  a  vast 
deal — after  the  death  of  that  relative — which  old 
Roser  never  would  assent  to  while  living.  He 
lived  to  bless  Ned  Roger's  memory,  and  to 
realize  afterwards  the  accuracy  of  his  neighbors' 
remark,  in  reference  to  Le  Grand's  demise— that 
it  was  a  lucky  shot  for  Fred.  Rawdon ! 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PASSION8. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  principle  is  not  a 
finer  thing  than  passion  ;  but  passions  existed 
before  principles  ;  they  came  into  the  world  with 
us;  principles  are  super  -  induced.  There  are 
bad  principles  as  well  as  bad  passions ;  and  more 
bad  principles  than  bad  passions.  Good  princi- 
les  derive  life,  and  strength,  and  warmth  from 
igh  and  good  passions ;  but  principles  do  not 
give  life,  they  only  bind  up  life  into  a  consistent 
whole.  One  great  fault  in  education  is,  the  pains 
taken  to  inculcate  principles  rather  than  to  train 
feelings.  It  is  as  if  we  took  it  for  granted  that  pas¬ 
sions  could  only  be  bad,  and  are  to  be  ignored  or 
repressed  altogether. — Mrs.  Jameson . 


FOR  WHAT! 

«  Pa,  did  God  make  oysters  V9 

“  Yes,  my  son.” 

" What  for?" 

“  For  us  to  eat." 

«  Well— but  then,  why  do  they  have  shells  ? 

This  was  a  riddle  to  the  little  fellow— that  oys¬ 
ters  are  made  to  be  eaten,  and  yet  are  made  with 
shells  to  prevent  their  being  eaten.  The  same 
question  of  the  intention  of  God  in  the  creation 
of  things,  meets  the  student  of  Nature  at  almost 
every  6pot.  Every  plant  has  been  given  some 
way  of  resisting  injury.  The  blades  of  grass 
have  saw-like  margin.  The  leaves  of  com  are 
sharply  edged  with  flint ;  the  heads  of  grass  are 
bearded ;  the  kernels  of  all  nuts  are  cased  in  by 
a  shell  to  prevent  their  being  destroyed.  And 
yet  there  have  been  animals  made  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  all  these.  Cows  with  rough  tongues 
for  drawing  grass  into  their  mouths  ;  horses  with 
front  teeth  like  sheers  for  cutting  it  off;  and 
sheep  that  chop  it  off  with  their  under  teeth 
against  their  upper  gums,  as  a  hatchet  chops  on 
a  block.  The  teeth  of  the  squirrels  are  softest 
on  the  inside,  that  they  may  wear  sharp,  and 
grow  continually  that  they  may  not  become  too 
short.  In  this  way  they  are  kept  keen  enough 
to  go  through  the  shell  of  a  dried  butter-nut, 
though  it  turns  the  edge  of  a  knife. 

Every  animal  has  also  been  given  some  means 
of  defence.  Horses  have  their  teeth,  and  their 
hoofs,  and  their  speed.  Oxen  have  their  heels 
and  their  horns.  Even  sheep  have  their  wool, 
and  some  speed,  and  can  butt.  Oysters  and  tur¬ 
tles  their  shells,  and  hedgehogs  their  quills. 
But  for  the  destruction  of  these,  there  are  the 
carnivorous  races,  with  claws  to  catch  them, 
with  tusks  to  transfix  them,  and  with  intestines 
that  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  di¬ 
gest  their  flesh.  Fish  have  been  given  an  in¬ 
stinct  to  fear,  and  the  use  of  fins  with  which  to 
escape  from  the  fish-hawk,  and  yet  this  bird  was 
given  a  beak  and  talons,  and  must  live  by  their 
destruction.  It  seems  as  though  everything  had 
been  arranged  to  prevent  death  on  the  one  hand, 
and  yet  to  effect  it  on  the  other. — Country  Gen¬ 
tleman.  _ ^  _ 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Borchet,  a  French  author  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  states  that  the  physicians  at  Montpelier, 
which  was  the  great  school  of  medicine,  had 
every  year  two  criminals,  the  one  living,  the 
other  dead,  for  dissection.  On  one  occasion 
they  tried  what  effect  the  mere  expectation  of 
death  would  have  on  a  subject  in  perfect  health, 
and  in  order  to  these  experiments  they  told  the 
gentleman  (for  such  was  his  rank),  who  was 
placed  at  their  discretion,  that  as  the  easiest 
mode  of  taking  away  his  life,  they  would  employ 
the  means  Seneca  had  choseu  for  himself,  and 
open  his  veins  in  warm  water.  Accordingly  they 
covered  his  face,  pinched  his  feet  without  lanc¬ 
ing  them,  and  set  them  in  a  footbath,  and  then 
spoke  to  each  other,  as  if  blood  was  flowing  free¬ 
ly,  and  life  departing  with  it.  The  man  remain¬ 
ed  motionless ;  and  when,  after  a  while,  they  un¬ 
covered  his  face,  he  was  dead. — N.  Y.  Picayune . 

The  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction  which  the 
vulgar  call  melancholy,  is  the  true  and  proper 
I  delight  of  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 
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THE  PAST— THE  PRESENT— THE  FUTURE. 


BT  J.  0.  PftXLIOK. 


Th«  Past  regret  not— nor  deplore 
Time’s  never  ceasing  flight; 

Though  journey  Id  g  in  darkness  on, 

Or  in  one  broad  path  of  light. 

Though  bright  the  links  of  memory’s  chain, 

Or  stained  and  dark— regret  is  rain. 

The  Present  Is  oar  heritage; 

The  Past  can  ne’er  be  ours; 

The  Future  is  deceptive  still, 

Though  wreathed  with  Hope’s  bright  flewers. 
The  Present  is  a  rich  estate, 

All  may  enjoy  and  cultivate. 

The  Future,  veiled  from  human  sight, 

Yet  bright  or  dark  appears ; 

To  our  imaginations  oft 
Painted  by  hopes  or  fears. 

The  Past  should  teach  us  to  employ 
The  Present  well,  for  Future  joy. 

THE  MOOR’S  CAPTIVE. 

A  TALE  OF  GRANADA 

BY  HARRIET  A.  DAVISON. 


The  moon  had  risen  and  shone  with  uncloud¬ 
ed  brilliancy  upon  a  scene  of  warlike  prepara¬ 
tion.  Horses  had  been  fed  and  saddled,  armor 
polished,  and  now  in  the  court-yard  champed  and 
pawed  twelve  powerful  war-horses,  eleven  of 
which  were  backed  by  men  all  in  glittering  steel ; 
the  twelfth  was  held  by  a  groom,  and  waiting 
only  to  be  mounted  by  the  brave  knight  Henri 
Guarinois.  Standing  by  a  deep  window  through 
which  the  moonlight  streamed,  were  two  fighres, 
one  the  young  and  brave  Count  Guarinois,  the 
other  his  loved  and  lovely  wife,  the  Lady  Blanche. 
She  was  a  delicate  and  slender  girl,  with  noth¬ 
ing  matronly  in  either  air  or  figure,  not  certainly 
over  eighteen,  and  of  rare  beauty.  Beauty  in¬ 
deed  was  hers,  of  the  first  order ;  the  high,  pale 
forehead,  from  which  the  brown  curls  fell  in  pro¬ 
fusion;  the  d  ilic&tely  pencilled  eye-brows  and 
large,  soft,  brown  eyes,  gazing  with  a  saddened, 
but  calm  look  upon  the  count — all  were  perfect 
in  their  serene,  holy  beauty.  Henri  Guarinois 
looked  sadly  upon  his  lovely  wife,  the  bride  of 
but  four  short  months,  whom  he  must  now  leave 
to  mingle  in  the  blood  and  strife  of  war.  In  si¬ 
lence  they  stood,  till  tho  count,  rousing  himself 
froip  his  abstraction,  said : 

“  My  good  steed  TreWzond  and  my  men-at- 
arms  grow  impatient,  and  I  must  cease  this  lin¬ 
gering,  dear  Blanche and  he  bent  his  tall  form 
and  kissed  her  pale  brow. 


Lady  Blanche  was  pale,  but  her  eye  was  as 
bright  and  calm  as  ever — she  would  not,  she  a 
warrior’s  wife,  show  how  her  heart  trembled  and 
sank.  After  a  mutual  embrace,  one  long,  last 
kiss,  she  with  her  own  delicate  fingers  laced  his 
helm.  Her  fingers  lingered  one  moment  in  the 
clasp  of  his  mailed  hand,  then  leading  him  to 
the  door,  in  a  clear  voice  she  bade  him  go. 

“  Go,  and  may  God  be  with  yon  and  keep  yon, 
my  noble  Henri  1” 

One  instant  more,  and  he  had  vaulted  into 
his  saddle,  and  at  the  head  of  his  men-at-arms, 
was  dashing  out  of  the  court-yard.  Their  lance 
points  flashed  like  diamonds  in  the  moonlight, 
and  the  steel-shod  hoofs  of  their  horses  clanged 
merrily  on  the  stones.  Ere  the  outer  gate  was 
passed,  the  count  turned  in  his  saddle  and  wav¬ 
ed  a  mute  adieu  to  his  loved  lady ;  one  moment 
his  white  crest  mingled  with  his  charger’s  flow¬ 
ing  mane,  the  next  he  was  gone,  and  the  gate 
closed  behind  him. 

Long  stood  Lady  Blanche  in  that  castle  door, 
with  the  moon  lighting  up  her  sad,  pale  face ; 
long  after  her  husband’s  form  had  disappeared 
from  her  sight,  she  stood  attentively  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  steel-shod  hoofs,  growing  faint 
and  more  fainter,  till  even  her  anxious  ear  could 
catch  no  further  sound ;  then  with  a  sigh,  she 
turned  to  her  desolate  apartments. 

The  drawbridge  was  secured,  the  portcnllis 
lowered  by  her  orders,  and  a  vow  she  registered, 
to  admit  no  stranger  to  the  hospitality  of  her 
board,  till  her  husband  returned.  Many  noble 
ladies  did  the  same  while  their  lords  were  absent 
and  in  peril. 

Many  tears  were  shed  after  the  fight  of  Ron- 
cesvalles.  The  Moore  fought  like  demons.  The 
smoke  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  battle-ground ; 
a  mingled  clamor  as  of  thousands  in  agony, 
smote  on  the  ears  of  the  despairing  Frenchmen. 
Backwards  and  forwards  rode  the  knights  and 
paladins,  cheering  and  shouting  to  the  men. 
Foremost  was  Count  Guarinois,  apparently  fresh 
and  unwearied.  “  On,  on  to  the  rescue  !  Close 
up!  France  and  victory  1”  he  shonted,  but  to 
no  purpose.  The  column  was  broken  and  pan¬ 
ic-struck,  and  borne  backwards  in  wild  confu¬ 
sion. 

The  heart  of  Guarinois  sunk  when  he  beheld  the 
despair  and  wild  retreat  of  the  men.  Knights 
and  men-at-arms  all  seemed  to  be  struck  alike 
with  despair  and  terror.  One  effort  more  the 
brave  Guarinois  made.  Waving  his  lance  on 
high  and  putting  spurs  to  his  gallant  charger, 
he  rushed  forwards,  his  white  plume  streaming 
in  the  air,  and  his  clear,  high  tones  distinctly 
heard. 
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“  Fly  not,  cravens — fly  notl  Death  to  the 
Moore  1  Forward  and  conquer  1" 

Alas  it  availed  nothing.  The  soldiers  posh¬ 
ed  not  forwards,  and  the  Moors  closed  round  the 
devoted  warrior  and  his  few  remaining  men-at- 
arms,  trusty  followers,  who  would  not  leave 
their  lord  in  his  great  peril.  Surrounded  as  he 
was,  he  still  fought  with  desperation,  still  shout¬ 
ing  “France  and  victory!"  The  Frenchmen 
heard,  but  they  only  made  a  faint  attempt  of  ral¬ 
lying  to  his  rescue.  His  followers  were  cut 
down  one  by  one,  yet  still  he  fought.  Laying 
aside  his  lance  he  seized  his  ponderous  battle- 
axe.  Raising  himself  in  his  stirmps,  he^ wielded 
it  with  wonderful  strength,  and  at  each  blow  a 
Moorish  knight  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  a  horse 
careered  riderless,  over  that  bloody  plain.  But 
one  man  cannot  hold  his  ground  against  num¬ 
bers,  and  a  well-directed  blow  from  a  lance  un¬ 
horsed  the  now  exhausted  but  dauntless  cavalier 
Guarinois.  As  the  Moor  who  had  overthrown 
him  was  about  to  cleave  his  head  from  his  body, 
the  King  Marlotes,  one  of  the  seven  Moorish 
kings,  dashed  up. 

“  Slay  him  not,  slay  him  not !"  he  shouted, 
“but  bear  him  off  a  prisoner." 

The  day  closed  in,  and  darkness  spread  its 
welcome  cloak  over  that  field,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  and  fatal  fight  of  Ron- 
cesvalles. 

O,  weep,  ye  men  of  France  over  your  defeat ! 
Weep,  thou  beautiful  Lady  Blanche,  for  thy 
brave  Henri  lies  in  a  Moorish  dungeon !  Hide 
your  heads  in  shame,  ye  cravens,  who  came  not 
to  the  rescue  of  the  brave,  true  Guarinois ! 

.  In  an  apartment  of  the  palace  sat  two  maid¬ 
ens  ,*  Xarifa  and  Madisma,  daughters  of  King 
Marlotes.  Xarifa  spoke  first. 

“  Do  you  wish  to  see  this  captive,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  knight  ?" 

“Ay,  that  I  do,"  answered  Madisma,  the 
youngest  of  the  maidens. 

“Sister,  what  knight  have  we  who  is  his 
equal  ?  Report  says  be  is  young  and  handsome, 
and  we  know  he  is  brave,  for  alone  he  slew  nine 
gallant  Moorish  knights.  A  perfect  hero.  Ber¬ 
nardo  del  Carpio  only  is  as  brave." 

“  Why,  sister,  you  are  letting  your  thoughts 
fly  too  far  with  you.  Bernardo  would  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  at  all." 

“  Now,  Xarifa,  you  are  the  foolish  one.  Out 
upon  you  !  Can  a  single  man  hope  to  do  battle 
with  numbers  and  come  off  victorious  ?  Tour 
wits  have  indeed  flown,  if  you  do  not  feel  that 
he  must  be  a  true  knight,  as  brave,  ay,  braver 
than  Del  Carpio." 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  feelings,  Ma¬ 


disma  turned  away  as  if  wishing  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
any  further  discussion.  Xarifa  laughed  lightly 
at  her  sister's  manner. 

“  Ha,  ha,  so  thou  art  caught  by  the  reports 
concerning  this  brave  infidel  captive  knight !" 

Three  days  had  Henri  Guarinois  been  im¬ 
prisoned,  though  his  place  of  confinement  was 
light  and  large,  and  he  had  been  treated  with  all 
kindness  by  the  King  Marlotes.  He  was  arous¬ 
ed  from  a  revery  into  which  he  had  fallen  by  the 
opening  of  his  prison  door  and  the  entrance  of 
the  jailer,  accompanied  by  four  attendants.  No 
words  were  spoken,  but  he  was  led  forth  to  the 
council  hall  of  the  palace,  there  to  receive  his 
sentence.  King  Marlotes  gazed  with  joyful 
eyes  upon  his  captive.  After  a  silence  of  a  few 
moments,  he  thus  spoke  to  Guarinois,  who 
stood  calm  and  haughty  before  him. 

“  Hast  thou  found  thy  confinement  irksome, 
sir  count  ?" 

“Any  knight  would  chafe  at  a  confinement, 
king,  no  matter  how  pleasant  an  abode,  which 
keeps  him  from  mounting  his  steed  with  armor 
girded  on,  and  lance  in  hand." 

The  king  smiled,  and  after  stroking  his  beard, 
and  pondering  a  moment  or  two,  he  again  spoke 
earnestly  and  hurriedly. 

“  Now,  by  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Allah, 
renounce  thy  faith.  Become  a  Moslem,  and 
with  joy  will  I  receive  thee." 

A  derisive  smile  played  for  a  moment  on  his 
handsome  face,  but  Guarinois  answered  not. 

“  Now,  listen,  Count  Guarinois ;  but  become 
a  Moslem,  and  thou  shalt  have  either  of  my  fair 
daughters  for  thy  wife.  Thou  speakest  not !  If 
thou  wishest  more,  more  will  I  give  thee.  Speak 
boldly  then,  what  is  thy  further  wish?" 

Kindly  the  King  Marlotes  spoke,  for  he  loved 
his  noble  captive,  and  would  fain  win  him  for 
himself  and  daughter.  Not  one  moment  did  the 
count  pause  to  think,  but  clear  and  promptly 
came  this  answer. 

“  God  forbid,  and  Mary  his  dear  mother,  that 
I  should  renounce  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  Allah.  I»want  no  wife.  I  have  one  in 
my  snnnv  France ;  I  do  not  need  another  one  in 
Spain.  No,  kindly  though  you  have  spokes, 
and  generously  offered  me  thy  child,  I  cannot  ab¬ 
jure  my  faith  or  break  my  marriage  vow." 

King  Marlotes's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  clenched 
his  hands  in  rage. 

“  Think  once  again,  Count  Guarinois.  The 
offer  of  a  king's  daughter  should  not  be  lightly 
refused.  Accept,  and  life,  liberty,  and  power 
are  thine,  henceforth.  Refuse,  and  the  lowest 
dungeon  I  possess,  is  thy  life-long  abode !" 

No  muscle  of  the  count's  face  moved,  his  eye 
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quailed  not  beneath  the  fierce  rage  of  the  king. 
No  thought  of  yielding  had  place  a  moment 
though  his  heart  sank.  Firm  and  calm  he  stood 
in  his  high  courage,  and  his  voice  Altered  not 
though  he  knew  that  his  answer  would  shut  him 
out  forever  from  the  pleasant  light  of  day.  Again 
he  repeated,  and  his  voice  was  dear  and  high: 

“  I  cannot  change  my  faith,  or  break  my  vow 
for  love  or  life." 

Marlotes  sprang  from  his  seat  in  fierce  rage, 
and  hoarsely  he  gave  the  order : 

"  Bind  him  hand  and  foot.  Bear  him  to  the 
..dungeon,  keep  him  beneath  the  vault,  let  him 
lie  and  perish  1" 

They  chained  him  with  heavy  bolts  of  iron 
and  rattling  chains,  and  led  him  out.  One  last, 
lingering,  wistful  look  he  cast  upon  the  bright 
heavens,  and  spreading  vales,  lit  up  by  the  glad 
warm  sun,  then  a  step  forward,  and  the  heavy, 
dark  door  that  was  to  shut  him  in  from  all  the 
bright  life  closed.  On  through  the  stillness  and 
gloom  they  led  him;  down  steps  and  along 
passages,  till  they  reached  the  lowest  dungeon  in 
the  castle.  The  qnly  light  that  entered  that  dis¬ 
mal  cell  crept  in  through  two  chinks  in  the  thick 
walls,  high  above  his  head,  so  that  he  might 
never  hope  to  catch  the  smallest  glimpse  of  beau¬ 
tiful  nature.  The  ray  of  light  was  gray  and 
cold,  and  the  walls  were  rough  and  chill,  in  the 
dismal  place  henceforth  to  be  the  life-long  abode 
of  the  young,  brave  knight  Guarinois.  When 
he  had  entered  the  dungeon,  he  turned  and  saw 
Marlotes  standing  at  the  entrance. 

"  This,  sir  knight  is  to  be  your  resting-place. 
Once  more,  I  offer  you  your  freedom,  if  you 
will  but  embrace  the  faith  of  Allah." 

Guarinois  turned  away,  saying : 

"  Close  the  door.  Ay,  bolt  and  bar  it  strong, 
and  so  destroy  all  hope." 

"  By  the  beard  of  Allah,"  exclaimed  the  king, 
"bat  thou  art  a  stubborn  knight." 

The  door  closed,  and  the  echoing  tread  of  the 
soldiers  was  heard  no  more. 

Seven  years  have  passed  in  gloom  and  woe, 
and  only  three  times  in  each  long  weary  year  had 
Count  Henri  Guarinois  breathed  the  free  air. 
Three  festival  days  in  every  year  had  he  been 
led  forth  chained  and  guarded,  to  be  the  sport 
and  mockery  of  the  assembled  throngs.  The 
seven  years  had  slowly  dragged  on  in  hopeless 
misery,  wearily,  with  no  hope  of  change  save  by 
death. 

An  unusual  bustle  and  clamor  in  the  world 
without  had  aroused  Guarinois  from  his  apa¬ 
thy  and  despair,  and  when  his  jailer  brought  his 
food,  he  asked  him  the  cause. 

44  Ja  it,"  he  asked,  "  another  feast  day  when  I 


shall  be  brought  forth  from  hence  to  become  the 
mark  of  scornfuf  words  and  hate  1  or  does  some 
brave  young  knight  wed  the  daughter  of  Mar¬ 
lotes,  whom  I  scorned  1" 

The  jailer  replied : 

“  These  trumpet  sounds  do  not  announce  feast 
or  bridal  jey ;  rather  hunger  and  sorrow.  It  is 
John  the  Baptist's  day,  when  all  join  in  jousts  and 
tilts.  The  King  Marlotes  in  his  joy  has  placed 
a  target  as  a  spearsmaa's  mark,  but  so  high  in 
air  that  all  have  foiled  to  reach  it  to  pierce  the 
ring,  or  throw  it  down.  Marlotes  in  his  fierce 
rage  has  proclaimed  by  heralds  through  the 
town  that  no  man,  woman  or  child  shall  taste 
food  till  the  prize  be  gained." 

Springing  to  his  feet  the  pale  Guarinois  spake 
out: 

"Now  help  me  God!  were  I  but  armed  and 
mounted  on  my  own  gray  Trebizond,  all  would 
enjoy  their  food  full  soon,  for  whatever  the 
height,  I  would  reach  the  prize." 

The  jailer  marvelled.  Would  this  pale  knight, 
who  in  chains  had  languished  seven  weary  years, 
attempt  what  gallant  practised  spearmen  had 
failed  in  ? 

"  List  to  me,  sir  jailer.  Give  me  my  trusty 
steed,  if  he  is  not  long  since  dead,  all  caparison¬ 
ed  as  of  old ;  give  me  the  trusty  lance  I  brought 
with  me  from  home,  and  my  good  armor,  and  I 
wiU  win  the  prize  or  die." 

The  jailer  spake  with  wonder  in  his  voice : 

"Seven  years  of  gloom  and  imprisonment 
have  not  robbed  thee  of  thy  brave  spirit.  I  will 
repair  to  the  King  Marlotes,  and  report  to  him 
thy  words." 

What  hope  has  sprung  up  in  thy  heart  of 
steel,  brave  Guarinois  ?  The  jailer  sought  and 
obtained  admittance  to  the  king.  The  jailer 
found  him  seated  in  his  listed  ring,  with  a  black 
cloud  on  his  brow.  He  whispered  to  him  the 
captive's  boast.  Marlotes  laughed  in  scorn,  then 
turning  to  his  knights,  he  said : 

"Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  brave  tidings. 
My  prisoner  Guarinois  has  this  day  made 
the  boast  that  were  he  but  mounted  on  his  old 
gray  steed,  with  lance  in  rest,  he  would  win  the 
prize  ye  all  have  foiled  to  gain,  or  yield  his  life 
blood  at  my  feet." 

All  assembled  laughed,  though  the  king  said 
to  them : 

"  Ye  may  laugh,  but  well  he  may  boast  thus, 
when  all  of  ye  have  failed  so  shamefully." 

Turning,  he  gave  the  order  to  have  the  cap¬ 
tive  and  his  horse  brought  forth. 

"Ha,  ha,"  he  laughed,  'twill « be  a  pleasing 
sight  to  behold  the  enfeebled  lord  who  has  borne 
gloom  and  chains,  meet  his  old,  ragged  steed. 
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and  armed  cap-a-pie  in  maty  armor,  charge  in 
the  brilliant  sun  right  at  the  mark.  Methinka 
the  snn  will  blind  him,  and  he  will  fail.1’ 

When  Guarinois  appeared,  the  king  and 
knights  laughed  more  loudly.  His  horse,  old 
gray  Trebizond,neighed  and  plunged  so  furiously, 
that  he  freed  himself  from  the  groom  and  rush¬ 
ed  madly  to  his  master,  who  stroked  his  no  long¬ 
er  glossy  neck,  and  whispered  to  him,  and  he  was 
quiet  by  his  6ide.  They  girded  on  his  suit  of 
mail  and  cuirass,  all  rusty  as  they  had  hung  on 
the  wall ;  they  laced  his  helmet  on  his  pale  and 
shrunken  face,  and  gave  him  his  lance.  The 
knights  watched  Guarinois  closely,  and  laughed 
in  anticipated  scorn  as  he  approached  the  steed 
to  mount. 

“Fit  steed  to  be  mounted  by  so  gallant 
knight,”  they  cried ;  but  the  laugh  was  hushed, 
for  with  all  his  former  grace,  Guarinois  vaulted 
lightly  into  the  saddle.  Once  he  slowly  rode 
round  the  listed  ring,  then  halted  before  the 
the  king.  Marlotes  laughed. 

“All  hail,  sir  knight,”  he  said.  “  Do  thy  best. 
Thy  blood  we  long  to  see  1” 

Then  Guarinois,  with  his  lance  in  rest,  slowly 
backed  across  the  ring,  paused  ooe  moment,  then 
charged  right  at  the  breast  of  the  scoffing,  heathen 
king, and  trod  his  turbaned  head  in  the  dust.  Wild 
confusion  followed  this  unexpected  and  signal 
act.  Profiting  by  the  confusion,  and  sparing  I 
neither  lance  nor  rowel,  he  galloped,  slaying,  as 
he  went.  Forward  he  rode ;  before  him  lay  the 
sunny  land  of  France,  his  home,  his  wife — be¬ 
hind  him,  death. 

Late  one  night  a  weary  knight  on  a  jaded 
steed  stopped  at  a  castle  gate  craving  entrance. 

“  Unbar  your  gates,  and  up  with  your  port- 
cnllis!  I  am  a  friend,  and  come  in  time  of 
peace.” 

The  warder  shook  his  head. 

“  Our  master,  Count  Guarinois,  is  a  prisoner 
abroad,  and  our  lady  will  admit  no  stranger  with¬ 
in  her  halls.” 

“  Then  haste  to  thy  lady  and  say,  a  worn  and 
weary  knight  craves  admittance.” 

For  a  few  minutes  the  knight  sat  there  faint 
and  weary,  bnt  soon  he  saw  a  lady  closely  hood¬ 
ed,  standing  in  the  gate  house,  with  several  at¬ 
tendants  and  the  old  warder  beside  her. 

The  knight  bowed,  then  raised  himself  and 
spoke  in  a  clear  voice. 

“  I  pray  you,  gentle  lady,  open  your  gates  to 
one  who  has  travelled  far,  and  is  faint  with  fatigue, 
and  unable  to  hold  himself  on  his  worn-out 
steed  till  he* reach  another  resting-place,  and 
who,  for  so  gentle  a  deed  will  ever  bo  your 
debtor.” 


“  Pardon,  me,  gentle  knight,  pardon  me  if  I 
seem  nncourteous,  but  I  must  keep  my  vow, 
never  to  admit  to  the  hospitality  of  my  board 
any  stranger  knight  till  my  lord  returns.” 

“  Lady,”  replied  the  knight,  “  I  beseech  thee 
to  admit  me  within  thy  gates.  I  ask  not  to  set 
foot  within  thy  halls.  I  ask  but  leave  to  pass 
thy  gate.” 

“  Noble  knight,”  exclaimed  the  lady,  “  I  do 
trust  thy  word.  Lower  the  bridge — raise  the 
portcullis  l  Ride  in,  sir  knight  l” 

The  gates  was  thrown  open  and  the  weary 
knight  rode  in.  The  lady  stood  within  await¬ 
ing  him.  He  sprang  from  his  charger. 

“I  thank  thee  for  thy  courtesy,  dear  lady. 
*Tis  the  first  time  for  years  that  I  have  received 
friendly  word  or  greeting.  Long  years  have  I 
languished  in  the  far  off  dungeon  of  the 
Moors.” 

The  lady  bowed  her  head,  then  raising  it  she 
said : 

“  My  vassals  are  preparing  a  place  of  shelter 
for  thee,  and  I  must  again  crave  pardon  for  my 
seeming  discourteousness. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  she  asked  in  a  low, 
eager  tone : 

“Thou  sayest  thou  hast  escaped  from  the 
Moors.  Heardst  thou  then  aught  of  Count  Hen¬ 
ri  Guarinois  1  He  is  my  lord,  and  he's  among 
the  Moors.  I  know  he  is  not  dead,”  she  said, 
raising  her  head  and  gazing  mildly  at  the 
knight. 

With  trembling  fingers  that  knight  unbound 
his  helmet  and  disclosed  liis  features,  pallid  from 
confinement  and  fatigue,  but  his  lady  knew  him, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  sink  fainting  at  her  feet, 
her  arms  received  him.  They  bore  him  tender¬ 
ly  to  the  castle.  His  strength  returned,  and  he 
clasped  his  loved  Lady  Blanche  in  his  arms. 
All  his  seven  years  of  misery,  were  forgotten  in 
this  moment  of  bliss.  His  loved  lady  through 
long  years  had  cherished  his  image,  and  faith¬ 
fully  kept  her  vow. 

Lights  blazed  everywhere.  The  drawbridge 
was  lowered,  the  portcullis  raised,  and  at  the 
gates  a  herald  stood,  inviting  all  who  passed 
to  enter. 

“  Ride  in,  ride  in,  and  welcome  back  the  brave 
Count  Henri  Guarinois !  Seven  years  he  laid 
in  a  Moorish  dungeon.  The  day  has  come,  the 
day  of  greatest  joy  and  triumph.  Ride  in, all  ye 
noble  knights,  ride  in !  Welcome  to  the  hero's 
home  1” 

Guard,  if  it  be  possible,  your  friends  from  in¬ 
juring  you,  lest  they,  by  so  d«>mg;  become  your 
bitterest  enemies,  never  forgiving  the  wrongs 
they  have  themselves  inflicted. 
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AFAR  FROM  THEE. 


XT  ITU  LUSH  DOXUSOV. 


Ate  from  thee,  to-uight,  dsrttng, 

Mj  heart  beate  weoilj; 

Ate,  ate  from  thee  to-night, 

How  md  earth  looks  to  me. 

The  moon  smiles  gently  down,  darling, 
With  many  a  direr  gleam; 

Bat  brighter  smilee  of  olden  time 
Am  erer  In  my  dream. 

Tlx  many  a  month  agone,  darling, 

Since  last  I  met  with  thee ; 

And  the  pore  joy  of  those  bright  days 
Can  ne’er  return  to  me. 

I  know  tbon  art  te  away,  darting, 

I  know  thon  art  estranged; 

But,  though  we  may  be  friends  no  mom, 
My  heart  can  ne’er  be  changed. 

O  meet  me  once  again,  darling, 

And  dup  my  hand  onoe  mom; 

»  And  let  me  hear  thy  gentle  tone, 

As  In  the  days  of  yore. 

I  miss  thy  eunny  smile,  darling— 

The  glance  of  thy  dark  eye; 

O,  meet  me,  dearest,  once  again, 

As  in  the  days  gone  by. 
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BT  FREDERICK  WARD. 


44  Comb,  Jo©/'  said  I,  as  we  were  walking  fore 
and  aft  in  the  waist,  “  spin  some  kind  of  a  yarn 
to  pass  the  time/'  It  had  been  blowing  a  stiff 
gale  for  the  last  twenty- four  hours,  daring  which 
time  we  had  gradually  shortened  sail,  until  no 
more  could  be  taken  off  her,  and  the  ship  was 
now  laying  to,  under  dose-reefed  main-topsail 
and  storm-staysail,  a  position  in  which  she  be- 
hared  splendidly,  keeping  her  nose  dose  to  the 
wind,  and  rising  and  falling  on  the  tremendous 
swell  which  was  now  running,  as  if  she,  had  been 
a  duck. 

There  is  no  time  when  less  is  to  be  done  on 
board  a  ship  than  when  fairly  laid  to  in  a  gale 
of  wind ;  consequently,  most  of  the  watch  had 
turned  in  for  a  snooze  under  the  lee  of  the  galley 
and  long-boat.  A  landsman  would  probably 
hare  been  thinking  of  something  else  than  sleep 
in  such  a  storm,  but  with  a  bran  new  main-top- 
sail  of  number  one  Russia  duck,  a  trifle  thinner 
than  the  palm  of  your  hand,  we  felt  as  safe,  blow 
hard  as  it  would,  as  if  moored  head  and  stem  in 
the  safest  harbor  in  the  world. 

“  Come,  Joe,"  I  repeated,  as  he  made  me  no 
answer,  “how  about  that  yarn  V 

“  0,  you've  heerd  all  the  yams  that  ever  I 


knew,  'cept  them  as  I'ts  forgot,"  replied  Joe, 
leaning  over  the  pig  pen  on  the  fore  hatch,  and 
discharging  a  stream  of  tobacco  juice  directly 
into  the  eye  of  one  of  its  unfortunate  occupants, 
who  commenced  squealing  as  if  its  heart  was 
broken,  whereupon  each  of  his  brothers  in  cap¬ 
tivity  set  up  a  sympathetic  squeal,  and  com¬ 
menced  running  against  and  poking  each  other 
over,  with  the  evident  intention  of  consoling 
their  suffering  companion,  who  was  not  gentle¬ 
man  enough  to  like  tobacco. 

“  I  never  was  shipmates  with  such  another 
chap  as  you,"  continued  Joe ;  “  I  never  gits  no 
peace  of  my  life  for  you,  all  the  time  a  chowzeing 
a  feller  for  yams,  and  never  spins  one  yerself 
from  one  month's  end  to  another.  I  don't  know 
no  more  yams,  and  I  wont  tell  you  none,  so 
there’s  all  about  it." 

I  saw  that  I  had  taken  Joe  on  the  wrong  tack, 
so,  after  a  turn  or  two  around  the  galley,  I  went 
down  into  the  forecastle,  lit  my  pipe,  and  com¬ 
ing  up,  asked  him  “  if  he  wouldn't  take  a  pull  ?" 
This  rather  softened  him,  and  we  began  talking 
of  the  weather, — about  this  storm,  and  other 
storms  we  had  seen ;  this  was  precisely  what  I 
wanted,  for  I  knew  it  woold  lead  to  a  yam. 
After  talking  for  some  time,  and  bewailing  the 
hard  life  that  sailors  have  to  lead,  “  How  is  it,” 
said  1, 44  that  so  many  go  to  sea  ?  I  never  knew 
a  sailor  who  commenced  going  to  sea  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  up  because  he  liked  it ;  they  all  seem  to 
be  driven  to  it  for  some  reason." 

44  Wall,  it's  'bout  so,"  said  he.  44  Tve  bin 
going  to  sea  nigh  upon  thirty  year,  and  I've  got 
so  used  to  it  now  that  I  s'pose  I  shall  keep  going 
for  thirty  year  to  come ;  but  I  might  hev  stopped 
ashore  long  ago,  if  so  be  I  hadn't  had  disappint- 
ments."  Joe  here  heaved  a  sigh  that  might 
have  been  heard  half  a  mile  in  still  weather. 

44 Disappointments,  Joel"  said  I;  “what 
kind  of  disappointments,— did  you  expect  a  leg¬ 
acy  V* 

44  No,  I  didn't  expect  no  legersee,  whatsum- 
ever  that  may  be.  I  was  what  they  call  crossed 
in  love,  when  J  was  a  youngster,  and  so— what 
yer  larfin'  at,  you  thunderin'  sea-lawyer'?" 

44  I'm  not  laughing, — I  only  swallowed  a  piece 
of  tobacco,”  said  I,  trying  to  hide  the  langh 
which  had  been  forced  from  me  at  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  announcement;  the  idea  was  so  irresistibly 
ludicrous,  that  our  Joe,  who  boasted,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  every  hair  of  his  head  was 
a  rope-yarn  and  every  finger  a  marlin-spike, 
should  own  himself  a  victim  to  the  tender  pas¬ 
sion.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  a  love¬ 
sick  whale,  for  Joe's  claim  to  the  title  of  monster 
of  the  deep,  both  as  regarded  size  and  appear- 
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•ace,  would  not  hare  been  disputed  by  any  rea¬ 
sonable  person. 

“  Well,  Joe,  but  that  was  not  the  reason  of 
your  first  coming  to  sea  ?" 

“  No,  I  come  to  sea  in  the  first  place,  because 
I  couldn't  do  nothin'  else.  I  wasn't  much  bigger 
than  a  good  sized  monkey,  when  I  come  down 
from  Connecticut,  so  I  took  the  fust  chance  I 
could  get,  and  that  was  aboard  a  little  brig,  up 
for  the  West  Indies,  fer  a  cargo  of  lanes.  I 
went  cabin-boy  fust,  but  I  kept  a  growin'  so  that 
the  cap'n  said  as  how  it  wasn't  safe  for  me  to  go 
cabin-boy  no  longer,  fer  I  might  wake  up  some 
mornin*  and  find  I'd  growed  too  big  to  get  out 
of  the  companion-way,  and  so  have  to  pass  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  solitary  confinement,  in  the 
lanes  trade.  Arter  that  I  went  before  the  mast, 
I  didn't  hey  no  money  when  I  started,  and  I've 
held  my  own  ever  since." 

“  So  you  are  a  Connecticut  boy,  are  you,  from 
tile  land  of  steady  habits,  eh  ?" 

u  Yes,  that's  what  they  calls  it,  and  that's  just 
the  reason  why  I  left  it.  The  old  shark  as  I 
lived  with  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  me  at 
work  about  sixteen  houn  a  day,  and  he  kept  so 
steady  at  it  that  he  used  to  forget  when  Sunday 
come." 

“  But  how  was  it  about  the  love  affair,  Joe  1 
I  never  had  any  experience  myself,  and  you 
might  teach  me  enough,  so  that  if  ever  I  should 
happen  to  be  cruising  in  those  waters  I  should 
need  no  pilot. 

“  Wal,  the  way  of  it  was  jest  this,"  said  Joe, 
now  fairly  in  for  a  yarn,  as  he  settled  himself 
into  the  bight  of  the  fore  topgallant  halyards. 
“  When  I  was  about  two  and  twenty,  I  was  paid 
off  with  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars, 
and  found  myself  adrift  in  Boston,  with  no  one 
to  call  master.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever 
had  so  much  money,  and  I  meant  to  take  the 
benefit  of  it,  so  I  started  to  look  fer  a  boarding¬ 
house.  I  wasn't  going  to  take  up  with  none 
of  your  common  jack-nastiface  chain-lockers,  for 
I  felt  as  big  as  a  dog  with  two  tails,  and  was  in 
for  a  reg'lar  out  and  outer.  Well,  I  kept  back¬ 
ing  and  filling  about  Ann  Street  and  North 
Square,  but  didn't  find  anything  that  looked  just 
right  for  a  chap  with  all  that  money ;  so  I  walks 
myself  into  a  bar  room,  and  comes  to  an  anchor 
under  the  lee  of  the  stove,  to  hold  a  council  of 
war.  I  hadn't  sot  there  long,  afore  a  chap  comes 
in,  a  reg'lar  swell,  you'd  hev  set  him  down  fer  a 
cap'n,  at  the  very  lowest  count.  He  looks  at 
me  fer  a  while,  but  I  didn't  let  on  that  I  noticed 
him.  Bime-by  he  hailed  me. 

“  ‘  Jack,'  says  he,  *  wont  you  take  a  drink  V 

“ ‘  Yes,’  says  I,  *  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  at  my 


expense.'  He  wanted  to  pay  fer  it  himself  at 
first,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him ;  so  we  had  our 
drinks,  and  I  pulls  out  a  hull  fist  full  of  silver¬ 
ings,  half  eagles,  and  sich  like  ballast,  and 
throws  one  on  'em  down  on  the  bar,  as  oneon- 
samed  as  if  I'd  handled  nothin'  else  but  gold  all 
my  life.  He  grew  'mazin'  civil  to  me  arter  he 
saw  the  money,  and  come  and  set  down  side 
of  me. 

"Wal,  we  set  there  a  while,  spinning  coffers  to 
each  other,  he  pretending  to  believe  all  I  told 
him.  If  ever  I  lied,  it  was  that  identical  arter- 
noon ;  but  no  yarn  was  too  tough  for  him,  he 
would  hoist  in  anything.  I  could  see  that  he 
wasn't  anybody's  fool,  so  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  wanted  something  of  me.  Bime-by  it 
comes  out. 

“ 1  Jack,'  says  he, '  where  are  you  stopping  V 

“  ‘  Nowhere,  just  at  present,*  says  I,  *  I  don't 
keer  about  stopping  in  any  of  these  chain-lock¬ 
ers,  but  I  don't  find  anything  much  better.' 

“  *1  know  what  you  want,'  says  he  ;  ‘just  you 
come  with  me,  and  I’ll  rig  you  out  like  a  stu’nsaO 
boom.' 

“So  we  took  another  drink,  and  laid  our 
course  about  sou'  southeast  for  Fort  Hill. 

“  We  had  a  fine  run  all  the  way,  with  a  lead¬ 
ing  breeze,  only  we  were  taken  aback  just  abreast 
of  a  grog-shop  on  Broad  Street,  where  they  sold 
reg'lar  chain  lightnin',  fer  three  cents  a  glass, 
that  would  kill  a  man  at  thirty  paces. 

“  When  we  got  to  his  place — for  this  chap  was 
the  boarding-master — and  took  a  look  round,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I'd  found  just  what  I 
wanted.  It  was  a  stunning  place,  now  I  tell 
you ;  they  never  took  more  than  twelve  at  a  time 
to  board,  and  there  was  three  sleeping  rooms, 
so  we  wasn't  all  crowded  up  in  a  bunch,  as  in 
most  boardinghouses.  Every  morning  the 
rooms  was  swept  and  new  sanded,  and  all  sorts 
of  figgers  wiggled  out  in  the  sand  with  a  broom; 
then  there  was  a  looking-glass  in  each  room,  as 
big  as  the  top  of  my  chist,  and  a  little,  tall,  spin¬ 
dle  shanked  table,  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  a 
big  earthen  bowl  rigged  into  it  for  washing  yer- 
self,  d'ye  mind,  and  a  big  jug  of  water,  besides 
other  kinds  of  crockery,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
gentleman’s  honse.  So  I  told  him  that  ‘  I'd 
8 top  with  him,  and  he  might  send  fer  my  dunnage 
as  soon  as  he  liked.' 

“  Well,  he  went  out  to  look  after  it,  and  I  set 
in  the  bar-room  smoking,  and  mighty  busy 
thinking  of  nothing,  when  a  dray  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  rolled  off  a  couple  of  barrels  of  flour. 
The  chap  that  brought  'em  looked  in  and  axed 
‘  If  'twas  all  right  V  I  told  him  I  didn’t  know, 
but  Fd  find  out.  8o  I  went  to  the  top  of  the 
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cellar  stairs,  and  failed  the  gall  that  I  heerd 
talking  and  snikering  in  the  cellar  kitchen. 

‘“0,  yes/  one  on  'em  sings  out,  ‘everything 
is  right  that  comes  here.'  Thinks  I,  that's  a 
sort  of  overhanded  compliment  to  me.  She  had 
a  mighty  nice  kind  of  voice,  too ;  it  sounded  as 
pleasant  as  die  steward  calling  all  hands  to 
grog,  after  a  reefing  match.  Bime-by,  up  she 
comes  to  look  after  the  floor,  and  a  nicer  looking 
craft  than  that  gal  I  never  clapped  my  two  eyes 
onto.  She  wasn't  none  of  your  milk  and 
molasses  looking  gals,  none  of  yoor  clipper  built 
affairs,  bat  a  regular  three  decker ;  she  was  nigh 
about  as  tall  as  you  are,  and  didn't  weigh  a 
pound  less  than  a  hundred  and  eighty.  There 
was  something  worth  falling  in  love  with, — not 
like  yoor  little  creeters,  that  yoo  can't  be  more'n 
half  in  love  with,  because  there  aint  half  enough 
of  'em.  Her  hair  was  a  little  red,  to  be  sure, — 
some  chaps  pretends  that  they  don't  like  red 
hair,  but  I  do,  it  makes  a  gal  look  spunky. 
Then  she  had  an  arm  and  fist  that  wouldn't 
have  looked  bad  on  a  stevedore.  I  see  that  she 
was  a  mighty  powerful  young  lady,  by  the  way 
die  mittened  one  of  the  barrels  of  flour.  Well, 

I  was  struck  all  aback  when  she  first  come  into 
die  room,  she  looked  so  harfisome,  in  her  bright 
yaller  gown,  with  green  sprigs  on  it,  and  a  great 
long  glass  earring  slung  to  each  ear.  As  soon 
as  die  fisted  one  of  the  barrels,  I  jumps  up  and 
grabs  the  other,  *  Sha'n't  I  help  you,  marm  V  , 
says  I. 

“  *  Tea,  sir,'  says  she,  as  perlite  and  lady-like 
a9  ever  you  heerd,  *I'd  be  much  obleegedto 
you  if  you'd  jest  lend  a  hand  with  the  tother 
barrel.' 

“  So  I  picks  up  my  barrel  and  follered  her. 
When  we'd  got  die  two  of  'em  stowed  away  in 
the  cellar,  all  snug,  I  turned  round  and  looks  at 
her,  and  she  looked  at  me.  I  knowed  that  I 
ought  to  say  something  to  make  myself  agree¬ 
able,  but  I  somehow  didn't  know  what  to  say — 
sort  of  bashfhl  like,  you  see.  I  hadn't  been 
much  in  genteel  society  afore,  so  I  stood  there  a 
minute  or  two,  twisting  my  hat  round  and  round, 
as  if  I  was  expecting  to  find  something  on  the 
side  farthest  from  me,  like  a  pup  after  his  tail. 
She  began  to  giggle,  so  I  up  and  says, 1  Fine 
day,  marm.' 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  says  she,  '  stunning  weather,  fine 
.  wind  for  outward  bounders,  too.' 
t  “  ‘  Yes,  marm,'  says  I,  then  I  was  palled  again 
"  for  something  to  say. 

"‘You  haven't  been  ashore  a  great  while, 
have  you,  sir  V  says  she. 

“  ‘No,  marm,'  says  I,  kind  of  confused  like, 
‘  I  haven't  yet,  but  I  calculate  to  be  before  long.' 


My  words  all  come  broadside  09, — -I  couldn't 
get  'em  into  shape,  no  how, — there  wasn't  no 
more  talk  in  me  than  a  porpus ;  so  I  made  one 
of  my  perliteet  bows,  and  went  up  into  the  bar¬ 
room  again.  The  boarding-master  had  come 
back  with  my  dunnage,  so  I  began  talking  with 
him  about  this  gal.  Her  name,  he  said,  was 
Nancy  Smith,  that  she  come  from  away  down 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  somewheers,  and  was 
going  to  work  for  him  that  winter,  as  a  sort  of 
pot-slewer.  He  allowed  that  he  was  proud  to 
have  her  in  the  house,  for  sh§  could  lick  any 
two  gals  that  travelled  round  them  comers,  and 
a  drunken  sailor  wasn't  no  more  in  her  hands 
than  a  kitten. 

"  *  Has  she  got  any  chap  sparking  round  her,' 
says  I,  kind  of  innocent  like. 

“  ‘  Hillo !'  says  he,  ‘  so  you've  got  a  fancy  that 
way,  have  you  ?  you'll  have  to  work  your  cards 
pretty  smart  if  you  expect  to  catch  her ;  there's 
been  more  than  a  dozen  chaps  tried  that  on 
since  I  knew  her,  but  they  didn’t  make  out 
much,  she’s  so  suspicious  of  'em,  beoause,  you 
know,  she's  an  heiress.' 

“ '  A  which  V  says  I,  for  I  didn't  know  what  it 
was,  then. 

“  ‘  An  heiress,’  says  he ;  ‘  that's  what  they  call 
a  single  young  woman  what  has  got  money  of 
her  own,  and  aint  married.' 

‘‘#  0,  is  that  all  V  says  I,  kind  of  relieved, '  I 
thought  it  meant  something  else.  How  much 
money  has  she  got  V 

“  ‘  Wall,  it  aint  exactly  money,  neither.  You 
see,  soon  after  she  come  down  here,  her  father 
died,  and  left  her  six  or  seven  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  woodland  down  east,  and  she  think* 
all  the  chaps  have  got  an  eye  to  her  property, 
as  she  calls  it.  She'd  make  a  profitable  wife  for 
any  man.  I'd  marry  her  myself,  if  I  hadn’t  got 
two  wives  already,  one  here  and  another  in 
England.' 

*'  Wall,  he  promised  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
me,  and  put  me  up  to  the  moves,  and  so  he  did ; 
he  couldn't  hev  done  more  for  me,  or  treated  me 
better,  if  I  had  been  his  own  brother.  He  was 
a  real  gentleman,  that  chap,  and  as  good  heart¬ 
ed  a  feller  as  ever  I  run  afoul  of.  When  I 
heerd,  a  year  or  two  after,  that  as  how  he'd  got 
ten  years  in  state  prison,  for  hitting  a  chap  over 
the  head,  and  pulling  his  watch  and  money,  I 
was  as  sorry  as  if  it  had  been  myself.  I  got  a 
good  deal  better  acquainted  with  Nancy  that 
night,  and  we  sat  by  the  stove  after  supper, 
talking  away  like  old  shipmates,  and  she  prom¬ 
ised  to  go  with  me  to  the  theatre.  I  thought 
that  was  doing  pretty  well  for  a  green  hand. 

"  The  next  morning  I  started  to  take  a  cruise 
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up  into  thp  town,  to  see  the  elephant  I'd  heei) 
that  he  was  to  be  6een,  if  70a  only  looked  in  the 
right  place;  so  after  drifting  about  for  a  while, 
I  fetched  up  in  Washington  Street  Now  that's 
a  street  where  a  chap  has  to  keep  on  the  look¬ 
out  all  the  time,  and  steer  small,  or  he'll  be  run 
into  and  sank,  afore  he  knows  he's  in  danger. 
I  was  spying  round  to  find  one  of  them  nick- 
nack  shops,  where  they  keeps  breast  pins,  and 
sich  like  trumpery,  that  the  women  is  always 
after.  I  wanted  to  get  somethin'  of  the  kind  fer 
Nance  to  wear  to  the  theatre  that  night ;  pretty 
soon  I  sighted  a  shop  that  had  a  figger-head  of 
an  eagle,  I  s'pose  'twas  meant  fer  an  eagle,  but 
it  looked  to  me  more  like  an  albatros ;  anyway, 
whichever  it  was,  it  was  all  gilded  off  in  great 
style,  with  his  wings  spread  out,  and  holding  an 
all-sufficient  big  orange  in  his  fists.  As  I  was 
standing  there,  peeking  into  the  shop  and  think¬ 
ing  what  I'd  best  get,  a  chap  comes  to  the  door 
and  axed  me  to  come  in,  as  perlite  as  if  I'd  been 
the  seckertary  of  the  navy.  I  told  him  what  I 
was  after,  and  he  pulled  out  a  box  with  an  ever¬ 
lasting  slew  of  trinkets.  I  poked  'em  all  over, 
but  didn't  see  any  that  was  just  the  thing ;  I'd 
seen  plenty  like  them  afore.  Bime-by  he  lugs 
out  something  that  took  my  eye  in  ^minute, — 
it  wasn't  exactly  a  breast  pin,  nor  it  wasn't  ex¬ 
actly  anything  else, — it  was  more  like  a  watch. 
Ton  had  to  wear  it  slung  round  the  neck°by 
about  half  a  fathom  of  chain  that  was  made  fast 
to  it.  It  opened  edgeways,  like  a  watch,  for 
stowing  away  locks  of  hair,  and  such  like  traps,  i 
on  one  side  of  it  was  a  picter  of  a  little  chap, 
that  they  had  forgot  to  put  any  clothes  onto, 
poking  a  harpoon  into  the  ace  of  hearts ;  on  the 
other  was  a  man  and  woman,  shaking  hands, 
and  a  couple  more  of  them  little  naked  fellers, 
trying  to  jump  over  them.  Tou  may  believe 
Nance  looked  pleased  when  I  gave  it  to  her. 

"  Along  to'ards  night,  Nance  rigged  out  in 
shape  to  go  to  the  theatre,  so  I  called  one  of 
those  two  wheeled  coaches,  that  has  a  door  open¬ 
ing  abaft,  right  through  the  taffirail,  and  cff  we 
started.  Now  if  ever  you  want  to  ride  stylish, 
don't  get  into  one  of  them  consume,  for  it’s  sud¬ 
den  death  to  a  chap  that  aint  used  to  'em.  The 
one  that  we  were  in  had  seats  running  fore 
and  aft,  not  much  wider  than  your  hand,  and 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  keep  steady  on  'em ; 
first  the  old  craft  would  give  a  lurch  to  star¬ 
board,  and  pitch  me  over  on  to  Nance's  seat, 
then  it  would  settle  away  to  port,  and  Nance 
would  come  over  on  my  side,  all  in  a  heap ;  so 
we  kept  on,  till  we  got  abreast  of  the  theatre, 
when  the  coach  slewed  round,  and  getting  stem¬ 
way  on,  backed  us  right  square  into  the  door. 


"Alter  some  scuffling  on  the  stairs  to  get 
through  the  crowd,  we  gets  inland  found  a  pair 
of  seats  close  to  the  bulwarks  that  runs  round 
the  front  of  the  boxes.  I  guess  most  of  the 
people  there  knew  Nance,  for  they  kept  looking 
at  us  and  larfin*,  as  if  they  were  glad  to  see  us. 
Right  in  front  of  us  was  a  big  squaresail,  of 
green  canvass,  that  shut  in  the  part  of  the  deck 
where  they  played,  and  right  in  front  of  that 
again,  was  a  sort  of  cuddy,  for  the  (haps  that 
played  on  the  fiddles  and  things.  I  didn't  see 
but  what  they  made  good  music  enough,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  bo'sun  standing  up  in  the 
middle  of  'em,  with  a  heaver  in  his  hand,  who 
didn't  seem  to  be  suited,  no  how ;  he  kept  flour¬ 
ishing  his  stick  round,  and  making  as  if  he’d 
hit  the  chap  that  didn't  happen  to  suit  him. 
They  all  seemed  afie&rd  of  him,  too,  the  coward¬ 
ly  lubbers ;  for  sometimes,  when  they  were  going 
along  smooth  and  nice,  he'd  make  an  extra 
clip  at  some  of  'em,  and  frighten  'em  so  that 
they'd  crack  on  and  make  noise  enough  to  stun 
ye.  If  I'd  been  one  of  'em.  I'd  have  hit  him  a 
punch  in  the  head. 

"  There  was  an  everlasting  lot  of  gals  at  the 
theatre  that  night,  and  what  took  my  eye  was 
their  top  hamper ;  a'most  all  of  'em  had  little 
three  cornered  mats  on  top  of  their  heads,  like 
as  you'd  make  a  mat  for  chafing  gear,  only  in¬ 
stead  of  being  made  of  spunyam,  they  were 
made  of  blue  and  white,  and  red  and  white  twine 
or  marline. 

“  It  was  surprising  how  much  cold  them  gab 
could  stand, — you'd  hev  larfed  to  see  how  short 
waisted  their  dresses  were  at  the  top ;  one  poor 
cieeter  in  particular,  that  was  in  the  next  box, 
needed  a  jacket  awful.  I  was  thinking  about 
offering  her  my  reefing  jacket,  but  just  then  they 
clewed  up  the  green  squaresail  that  I  was  telling 
you  about,  so  I  forgot  it. 

“  I  haven't  got  time  to  tell  you  about  the  play 
now,  for  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  wheel  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  I'll  tell  you  about  that  some  other 
time. 

"  Nance  and  I  kept  on  going  to  theatres  and 
things  o'  nights,  and  riding  about  in  that  two 
wheeled  consara  day  times,  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  if  we  didn't  have  good  times,  then  nobody 
ever  did.  Wall,  Nance  and  I  made  it  up  to¬ 
gether,  that  after  I'd  made  one  more  voyage, 
we'd  get  spliced,  and  so  cruise  in  company  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  Tou  see  I  was  getting  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  of  cash  by  that  time,  so  I  want¬ 
ed  to  make  one  more  voyage,  to  raise  the  wind, 
that  we  might  start  a  boarding-house  when  we 
were  spliced. 

"There  was  a  ship  laying  in  the  stream,  wait- 
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tog  fbr  her  crew.  She  was  bound  for  the  East 
Indies,  to  be  gone  about  eighteen  months,  so 
after  taking  leave  of  Nance,  1  went  down  and 
shipped  aboard  of  her.  We  had  a  goo  A  passage 
out,  everything  went  on  as  nice  as  you  please. 
1  bought  a  heap  of  presents  when  we  were  in 
Canton ;  'mong  other  things  was  an  Injy  shawL 
I  remembered  that  green  and  yaller  gown  that 
Nance  had  on  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  I  want¬ 
ed  to  get  one  that  had  the  same  colors.  After 
hunting  all  over  Canton,  one  day  I  lit  upon  one 
that  was  about  the  tastieot  thing  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  as  big  as  our  mizzen  to’gallant  sail,  green, 
with  great  yaller  sunny-flowers  on  it,  and  I  got 
one  of  them  China  women  to  work  an  anchor 
with  red  silk  in  the  middle  of  each  sunny-flower. 

"  We  got  our  cargo  sooner  than  we  expected, 
and  in  less  than  eleven  months  from  the  time 
that  we  left  Boston,  we  were  homeward  bound. 
I  could  think  about  nothing  else  but  Nance,  and 
getting  home,  getting  spliced,  and  sich  like. 
Bat  it  wasn't  to  be  so,  for,  as  one  of  them  great 
play  writers  says,  you  never  can  lay  a  smooth 
course  in  love  affairs. 

M  When  we  got  within  about  three  weeks'  sail 
of  Boston,  the  ship  was  hove  down  in  a  squall 
one  night,  and  we  had  to  cut  away  the  masts  to 
right  her ;  but  'twas  no  use,  she'd  got  so  strain¬ 
ed  that  the  pumps  wouldn't  keep  her  free,  and 
we  had  to  abandon  her.  We  were  picked  up  in 
a  day  or  two,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  by  a  ship 
bound  for  the  Sandwich  Islands  j  so  instead  of 
getting  home  in  eighteen  months,  it  was  nigh 
upon  three  year  before  I  saw  Boston,  and  no 
chance  to  write  to  Nance  all  that  time. 

"  When  I  did  get  there,  I  made  a  straight 
wake  for  the  boarding  house,  and  the  first  one  I 
seed  was  her,  but  I'm  blowod  if  she  didn’t  hev  a 
baby  in  her  arms  as  big  as  a  dolphin.  She 
squeeled  right  out  when  she  saw  me,  and  wonld 
hev  dropped  the  kid  if  I  hadn't  caught  it,  but  I 
set  it  down  again  as  soon  as  1  could,  for  it  kind 
of  went  agin  my  feelings  to  handle  it  much. 
You  see  the  way  of  it  was,  she  had  heerd  of  the 
loss  of  our  ship,  and  as  I  didn't  turn  up,  she 
s'poeed  that  I'd  lost  the  number  of  my  mess ; 
so  when  the  old  boarding-master  was  put  in 
prison,  as  I  was  telling  ye,  she  thought  it  was  a 
pity  to  let  the  house  go  down,  and  so  took  up 
with  a  little  square  rigged  long-shore  man. 

“  Hillo,  there  goes  four  bells,  and  it's  my  trick 
at  the  wheel." 

"Hold  on, Joe, "said  I,  "haven't  you  ever 
seen  her  since  ?” 

.  "  Blast  your  eyes,  you  never  gets  enough  of  a 
yam  $ — see  her,  yes,  I  seed  her  the  last  tftne  I 
was  in  Boston,  but  she  has  growed  old  and  fat, 


nigh  about  as  big  round  as  one  of  them  water* 
casks,  and  a  trifle  cross  or  so,  I  guess ;  she  don't 
look  no  more  like  she  did  when  I  fust  saw  her, 
than  I  look  like  the  Joe  Grummet  that  used  to  be 
sparkin'  round  her." 


KATHL£EN. 


BT  L.  X.  TKtnncr. 


Thou  srl  fedfog,  swiftly  feting, 

From  my  yearning  gam  away, 

E'en  as  fetes  the  crimson  ekmdiet, 
That  crowns  the  dying  day. 

And  I  know,  the  cold,  fiur  heavens 
Soon  will  be  a  vail  between 
Thy  term  and  me,  my  truest  one, 

My  beautiful  Kathleen. 

I  stand  beside  the  window, 

Gazing  forth  upon  the  snow, 

And  think  how  very  chill  it  la, 

Within  the  ground  below. 

0,  would  the  summer  time  were  here, 
With  flowers  and  grasses  green; 

How  can  I  lay  thy  fhir,  slight  form, 
Beneath  the  snow,  Kathleen! 

Yet,  in  the  solemn  twilight, 

I  know  thou’lt  come  to  me, 

For  thy  gentle,  gliding  footfkll, 

I  shall  hearken  breathlessly. 

And,  where  the  moonbeams  linger, 

I  shall  see  the  beauteous  sheen 
Of  thy  heavenly  raiment,  glisten, 
Spotless  angel— dear  Kathleen ! 

Faint  and  weary,  ere  the  night-time, 

I  shall  come  and  share  thy  rest; 

For  round  thee  twines  the  vital  chain, 
Whose  links  beat  in  my  breast. 

Its  loving  clasp  era  ne’er  unclose, 
Though  death  shall  intervene;* 

0  hidden  Is  my  life  in  thine, 

My  beautiful  Kathleen! 


RUSSIAN  CAVALRY. 

I  had  heard  of  fine  horses  in  Russia,  but  I 
complacently  said  to  myself,  *  Whatever  they 
are,  they  cannot  be  equal  to  English.'  However, 
I  went  to  Russia,  and  seeing  ig  believing.  Their 
artillery  and  cavalry  are  far  better  mounted  than 
ours,  and  their  horses  are  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  the  fine 
war-horse ;  namely,  courage,  constitution,  vigor, 
strength  of  limb,  and  great  power  of  endurance 
under  fatigue  and  privation.  Of  English  cav¬ 
alry  he  says,  "  Decked  out  in  showy  trappings, 
their  riders  decorated  with  feathers,  and  plumes, 
they  look  well  to  the  superficial  observer ;  but 
the  English  cavalry  are  not  what  they  shonld  be. 
If  brought  fresh  into  the  field  of  battle,  the  speed 
of  the  horses  and  the  pluck  of  the  men  wonld 
doubtless  achieve  great  things  for  the  moment ; 
but  they  could  not  endure,  (hey  conld  not  follow 
np,  they  could  not  come  again.—  Capt.  Nolan. 


The  best  physicians  are  Dr.  Quiet,  Dr.  Diet 
and  Dr.  Merryman. 
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BARON  STEUBEN. 


MY  YOUTHFUL  HOME. 

BT  0.  MORRIS. 


Home  of  my  youth !  how  my  heart  awelli  toward  thee, 
My  soul  on  the  wings  of  love  flies  to  thy  shrine; 

Tour  bright  fields  in  fancy  still  blossom  belbre  me, 

And  all  the  loyed  spots  which  so  fondly  were  mine. 
Upon  my  mind’s  eye  gleams  the  Tine-covered  dwelling, 
Alive  with  the  dreams  of  life’s  earliest  part; 

Above  its  low  portal  the  oak-tree  is  swelling, 

And  with  nnlhding  verdure,  still  blooms  in  my  heart. 

With  visions  of  pleasure  my  spirit  oft  quivers ; 

Sweet  visions  which  nothing  but  death  may  destroy, 
When  the  full  flood  of  time  on  me  flows,  like  a  river, 
Filled  with  lofty  barks  richly  freighted  with  joy. 

Bright,  bright  on  lift’s  sky,  gleam  my  childhood’s  sweet 
dreaming, 

Like  the  west,  when  the  sun  has  in  sleep  closed  his  eye ; 
Through  the  halls  of  sweet  memory  flash  brilliant  gleam¬ 
ing*, 

While  all  the  dull  elouds  of  reality  fly. 

Forever  in  my  bosom  will  live  these  sweet  phantoms, 

The  souls  of  old  joys  buried  long  in  time’s  grave ; 
Forever  my  soul  they  will  sweetly  be  haunting, 

As  on  lift’s  dull  shore  like  an  ocean  they  lave. 

I’d  not  have  them  again  to  be  clothed  in  reality, 

For  fear  all  their  heavenly  sweetness  should  fall; 

No,  still  let  them  blossom  in  sweet  ideality, 

And  gleam  with  their  love-light  on  memory’s  halls. 


BARON  STEUBEN. 

Of  this  bravo  officer,  to  whom  the  American 
army  of  the  Revolution  is  so  much  indebted  for 
what  little  of  discipline  it  attained,  nothing  is 
known,  until  we  find  him  serving  as  aid  in  the 
army  of  Frederick,  King  of  Prussia.  His  birth¬ 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  where  he  inherited  an  estate  from  his 
father.  Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  services 
of  the  Prussian  king,  he  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
Paris,  he  embarked,  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  serving  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  America,  on  board  a  French 
ship  at  Marseilles,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  first  of  December,  1777. 
He  made  the  most  liberal  offers  to  Congress, 
which  were  accented,  and  he  was  immediately 
ordered  to  join  tne  American  army,  then  lying 
in  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Foige,  bearing  the 
commission  of  inspector  general. 

Baron  Steuben  found  tne  army  in  a  most  de¬ 
plorable  condition ;  the  soldiers  destitute  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  arms,  and  almost  everything  which  consti¬ 
tutes  an  army.  It  was  enough  to  strike  dismay 
into  any  heart  less  stout  than  his.  His  utter  ig¬ 
norance  of  our  language  rendered  his  situation 
only  the  more  hopeless.  On  the  first  parade 
confusion  was  worse  confounded,  from  tne  sol¬ 
diers  not  understanding  the  orders,  and  being 
utterly  unused  to  the  new  movements  of  the 
baron,  who  was  also  fast  losing  his  patience, 
when  Captain  Walker,  of  the  New  York  Fourth, 
tendered  his  services  as  au  interpreter  of  his 
orders. 

“  If  I  had  seen  an  angel  from  heaven/’  said 


the  baron,  years  afterwards,  “  I  should  not  have 
been  more  rejoiced.” 

Walker  immediately  became  his  aid,  and  was 
rarely  from  his  side  afterwards.  From  this  time 
the  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  army  began  rap¬ 
idly  to  improve.  Every  fair  day  the  troops  were 
mustered  at  daylight,  and  underwent  a  most 
thorough  scrutiny  and  severe  drill.  Every  defect 
was  noticed  and  rebuked,  while  every  effort  to  do 
well  received  the  baron’s  smile  and  approval. 
As  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,  he  sometimes 
censured  his  men  when  they  deserved  it  not. 
Whenever  he  discovered  this,  he  always  made 
frank  and  manly  reparation.  Having  ordered  a 
lieutenant  of  Colonel  Jackson’s  regiment  to  the 
rear  in  disgrace  for  a  fault  of  which  he  deemed 
him  guilty,  and  shortly  after  learning  his  inno¬ 
cence,  “  Desire  Lieutenant  Gibbons  to  come  to 
the  front,”  said  he  to  his  colonel. 

“Sir,”  said  the  baron,  when  he  appeared, 
“  the  fault  which  was  made  by  throwing  the  line 
into  confusion,  might,  in  the  presence  of  an  ene¬ 
my,  have  proved  fatal.  I  arrested  you  as  its 
supposed  author.  I  have  learned  my  mistake, 
and  believe  you  blameless.  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Return  to  your  command.  I  would  not  aeal  un¬ 
justly  by  any,  much  less  by  one  whose  character 
as  an  officer  is  so  respectable.” 

During  this  speech  the  baron  uncovered  his 
venerable  head,  on  which  the  rain  fell  in  a  con¬ 
tinued  torrent. 

Having  received  the  sanction  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  Congress,  Stcnben  entered  upon  a 
more  enlarged  plan  of  improving  die  army,  the 
importance  of  which  was  soon  manifest  m  the 
success  of  our  arms  at  Monmouth.  His  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  aids  evinced  great  forecast  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  They  made  a  happy  family — all  of 
whom  loved  the  baron  as  a  father ;  and  although, 
when  on  duty,  he  allowed  not  the  slightest  ap¬ 
proach  to  familiarity,  yet,  while  in  barracks,  the 
youngest  could  approach  him  with  the  utmost 
freedom. 

In  1778,  Baron  Steuben  prepared  his  admir¬ 
able  treatise  on  military  training,  at  the  request 
of  the  commander- in-chief,  which,  for  many 
years,  was  considered  the  standard  in  the  army 
and  the  states’  militia. 

Baron  Steuben  took  part  in  most  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  army  during  the  remnant  of  the 
war,  rendering  such  important  service  as  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  Congress  and 
Washington.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he,  in 
common  with  other  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
payment  for  their  services ;  and  the  baronbaut 
him  a  log  house  on  land  granted  him  by  New 
York,  where  Utica  now  stands,  where  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  November,  1794.  “The  highly- 
polished  manners  of  the  baron  were  gnioed  war 
the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  heart.  hn^ 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity,  closed  only  In 
the  grasp  of  death.”— U.  S.  Journal. 


There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and 
generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  ana  compas- . 
sionate :  it  is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all 
men  to  be  of  one  kind ;  for  every  man  would  be  - 
a  distinbt  species  to  himself,  were  there  no  sym¬ 
pathy  among  individuals.— Burfo. 
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*tm  MET  A  MOL" 


•t  ».  a.  irmu. 


*  Ptosey  *  mol  "  to  thy  request, 

Alas,  I  need  Hoot; 
loaf  km  I  straggled  wllfc  my  fete, 

Yeiert 

I  do  not  uk  one  thought  of  thfae, 

Whfle  (Headier  fbrtaae  nolle; 

Bor  I  on  bow  my  tooriy  **, 

Yet  lore  thee  »M  the  whltoi 

I  would  not  that  the  eye*  I  lore, 

Should  abed  one  tear  (brmej 

One  hour  oTgvtef  to  thee! 

Bat  ehoulde  eokl  end  evil  day 
Oeet  Its  eh  ado  we  o*er  thy  heart, 

And,  abased  by  fcihn't  ftedu  eeif, 

Thy  eonuaer  friends  depart— 

Should  grief  and  riekneee  change  that  brow, 
And  then  on  earth  Bel  lone, 

PeoDbanee  *twttl  eoothe  a  papf,  to  think 
One  heart  la  aU  thine  own! 

Know,  should  thoee  days  of  darkness  come, 
Thai  one  does  yet  survive, 

^Who'd  spam  the  prswdsst,  hepplsst  tot, 

To  motbe  and  share  thy  pain* 


THE  HEIRESS, 


BY  MBS.  X.  I.  BOB15SOW. 


“  Cur  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  Tillage 
of  Ashford,  in  the  town  of  L — 1”  asked  a  re¬ 
spectable  looking,  elderly  woman  of  a  yonsg 
gentleman,  who  had  jost  taken  a  seat  near  her 
in  a  railroad  car. 

“  There  is  not  a  pleasanter  locality  in  this 
part  of  the  country,"  was  the  courteous  reply. 

“  Healthy  ?" 

M  Unquestionably  so." 

“  No  low  land  ?" 

"Very  little,  madam.” 

"Nor  east  winds  ?" 

H  No  more  than  usually  foils  to  the  lot  of  any 
place.  I  believe  ladies  are  not  fond  of  an  east 
wind,”  he  added,  smiling. 

"  No,  it  makes  'em  cross — at  least  it  does  me,” 
said  the  old  lady,  opening  a  large  workbag,  from 
which  she  took  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  leis¬ 
urely  wiped  her  spectacles. 

“  Good  kind  of  folks  in  Ashford  !"  she  con¬ 
tinued,  after  concluding  a  steady  surrey  of  the 
young  man's  countenance. 

“  1  shouldn't  like  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that  subject,  as  it  might  be  a  prejudiced  one.  I 
Hve  in  Ashford." 

Si 


“  He  w^  lucky  1  Now  I  can  find  out  all  abexs* 
the  place  beforehand ;  that  is,  if  you'll  be  obtig* 
ing  enough  lo  tell  me  ?”  she  added,  in  an  inter¬ 
rogative  tone. 

“Certainly,  certainly,  madam.  Any  infor* 
mafaon  I  may  possess,  will  be  cheerfully  give%” 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

“  I  s'pose  Bose  wouldn't  think  it  worth  while  ~ 
to  ask  any  questions,  but  I'm  of  a  different 
mind.  ,  Forewarned,  forearmed,  yon  know  ?"* 

Rose!  then  there  was  a  lady  in  the  back¬ 
ground  ?  A  new  interest  was  immediately 
awakened  in  the  young  man's  mind  ;  therefore 
he  nodded  affirmatively  to  the  last  remark. 

“Ashford  people  mind  their  own  business  1" 
resumed  the  female  at  his  left,  jerking  the  strings 
of  her  bag  tegether,  and  swinging  it  dexterously 
over  her  arm. 

“  In  a  good  degree,  I  am  happy  to  say,"  1 

“Any  tattlers  there?" 

"No  more  than  yon  will  find  in  any  place, 
especially  a  country  village,"  he  returned,  a 
good  deal  amused  at  her  peculiar  mode  of  ques¬ 
tioning. 

“For  my  part,  I  like  the  city  best;  you  can 
do  as  you  like  there,  and  nobody  interferes  with 
you.  But  Bose  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
she'll  spend  the  summer  in  Ashford,  so  there's 
nothing  to  do  but  foil  in  with  her  plans." 

“  Rose  is  your  daughter,  I  presume  ?" 

“  Bless  you,  no  1  She's  Miss  Bathburn,  the 
heiress.  I'm  only  housekeeper.  A  favored 
person,  perhaps,  because  I've  been  in  her  fam¬ 
ily  so  many  years.  She  has  a  great  many  suit¬ 
ors,  as  might  be  supposed ;  but  I  dare  say  they 
i  don't  suit  her,  or  she  wouldn't  be  so  anxious  to 
get  away  from  'em." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The  young 
man  obviously  wauled  to  learn  more  respecting 
Miss  Bathburn,  but  he  was  too  well-bred  to 
t  make  the  desire  manifest. 

“  I'm  on  the  way  to  Ashford,  now,  to  get  the 
house  in  readiness  for  my  young  lady.  She 
|  says  the  wants  to  leave  the  smoke  and  dirt  of 
the  city,  and  be  where  she  can  see  green  grass 
and  dowers,  and  hear  the  birds  sing.  But,  dear 
me,"  added  the  speaker  looking  np  suddenly, 
as  if  just  conscious  that  she  did  not  even  know 
the  name  of  the  person  she  was  addressing, — 
“  Miss  Bose  would  call  me  dreadful  thoughtless 
if  she  was  to  know  how  I'd  been  running  on  be¬ 
fore  a  stranger." 

“  Ton  may  rely  upon  my  prudence,  madam. 
I  will  not  repeat  what  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  tell  me." 

The  tone  and  manner  of  the  young  man  cou- 
vinc*4  the  matron  that  she  need  have  no  fears. 
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TfiB  HEOtSSS* 


"  I  hope  yon  wont.  My  name  is  Eldredge — 
Mrs.  Eldredge.  What—" 

ff  Ton  may  call  me  Fletcher,"  he  Interrupted, 
anticipating  her  query.  For  the  next  lire  inm¬ 
ates  there  was  nothing  said  on  either  side.  The 
train  gradually  slackened  speed,  and  Anally 
stopped. 

"  The  next  station  Is  Ashford,  Mrs.  Eldredge* 
r  I  am  obliged  to  stop  at  this  place,  or  1  should  be 
happy  to  offer  any  assistance  in  my  power. 
Permit  me  to  wish  yon  good  morning." 

The  yonng  gentleman  rose,  bowed  respect* 
folly,  and  stepped  from  the  cars,  thinking,  it 
most  be  acknowledged,  more  about  Miss  Bose 
than  her  talkatire  housekeeper. 

The  people  of  Ashford  had  plenty  to  talk 
about.  Miss  Bathbnm  had  resided  in  the  Tillage 
some  two  months,  and  they  knew  no  more  re* 
spectmg  her  than  they  did  on  the  day  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  went  to  church  occasionally, 
and  walked  in  the  fields  by  henelf  a  great  deal. 
Nobody  felt  acquainted  with  her,  although  she 
was  at  all  times  courteous  and  polite  to  those 
who  addressed  her.  Toung  gentlemen  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  get  sight  of  her  fcce,  declar¬ 
ed  her  a  beauty ;  and  as  she  enjoyed  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  an  heiress,  it  was  certainly  no 
wonder  that  she  became  an  object  of  interest,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  younger  portion  of  foe  communi¬ 
ty.  To  be  a  beauty  and  an  heiress  combined, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  excite  foe  envy  of  many 
of  her  own  sex,  who  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
her  a  "sentimental  schemer,"  "an  affected  pre¬ 
tender,"  laying  her  plans  to  entrap  some  un¬ 
suspecting  young  man. 

The  new  comer  was  undoubtedly  independent 
in  the  matter  of  dress.  She  wore  simple  white 
most  of  the  time,  with  a  pretty  gipsy  hat  placed 
coquettishly  on  her  beautifully  formed  head,  se¬ 
cured  by  long  blue  ribbons.  She  had  fine  hair, 
too,  which  fell  in  jetty  curls  over  her  swan-like 
neck,  thereby  shocking  the  sensibilities  of  staid 
matrons  with  plain  daughters. 

Among  the  number  wishing  to  make  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Miss  Rathbum,  Fletcher  Gale  was 
one  of  the  most  anxious.  His  conversation 
with  foe  loquacious  Mrs.  Eldredge  in  the  rail¬ 
road  car  had  been  carefolly  treasured  up,  though 
never  repeated.  Rose  was  a  sweet  name. 
Should  he  ever  be  on  friendly  terms  with  foe 
fair  owner  1 

After  much  persuasion  he  prevailed  on  his 
stately  sister  Marion  to  accompany  him  in 
making  Miss  Rafoburn  a  neighborly  calL  The 
young  lady  met  them  at  the  door,  and  Fletcher, 
after  introducing  himself  and  companion,  was 
soon  made  quite  at  ease  by  her  lady-like  manner 


and  ready  conversation.  Without  making  any 
pretension,  or  displaying  affectation,  she  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  she  was  not  a  boarding-school 
automaton,  or  a  parlor  appendage.  A  refined, 
cultivated  mind  was  hen,  now  and  then  sending 
forth  a  fresh,  glowing  thought,  clothed  in  lan¬ 
guage  totally  unlike  what  he  had  been  accustom¬ 
ed  to  hear  from  young  ladies  of  fashion. 

Marion  Gale  sat  stiffly  in  a  comer,  once  in  a 
while  dropping  a  monosyllable,  bat  principally 
engaged  in  taking  note  of  every  article  in  the 
room,  which  was  neatly,  though  plainly  famish¬ 
ed.  Her  lip  unconsciously  coiled  as  the  malt¬ 
ed  her  brother's  enthusiastic  tone  and  admiring 
glance.  She  wished  she  had  stayed  at  home, 
and  discouraged  all  attempts  at  acquaintance. 
It  was  quite  unlikely  that  Miss  Rathbum  was 
an  heiress.  There  was  nothing  to  Evidence 
such  a  supposition,  either  in  the  letter's  appear¬ 
ance,  or  foe  aspect  of  her  surroundings.  It  was 
probably  all  a  ruse  of  that  politic  young  lady, 
to  gain  a  husband ;  and,  moreover,  having  learn¬ 
ed,  no  doubt,  of  Fletcher  Gale's  huge  expecta¬ 
tions,  she  deemed  him  a  proper  subject  to  exper¬ 
iment  upon. 

The  effect  of  these  unjustifiable  thoughts  was 
not  to  make  Miss  Gale  appear  more  amiable  or 
agreeable.  She  rose  to  go  very  soon,  asking 
Miss  Rathbum  to  return  the  visit  in  such  a  con¬ 
strained,  and  withal  condescending  tone,  that 
Fletcher  felt  a  flush  of  anger  mantle  his  face  at 
his  sister's  rudeness.  Repeating  the  invitation 
in  a  way  to  suit  himself,  he  added,  "  that  he 
anticipated  much  pleasure  from  her  society,  and 
should  take  the  liberty  to  show  her  some  fine 
walks  in  the  vicinity." 

A  smile  from  the  young  hostess  assured  Mm 
that  his  words  were  rightly  construed,  and  that 
Marion's  haughty  leave-taking  would  not  be 
considered  his. 

"  Well,  Marion  what  is  foe  report  t"  asked 
Mrs.  Gale,  as  her  daughter  entered  foe  room, 
with  more  than  usual  dignity,  followed  by  her 
brother. 

"  Simply  that  I  wish  Fletcher  had  made  this 
call  alone." 

"  My  sentiments,  exactly,"  he  could  not  help 
retorting. 

"  Why,  how  is  this  V*  exclaimed  foe  mother, 
taming  toward  Fletcher.  "  I  thought  it  was  by 
your  express  desire  that  Marion  accompanied 
you." 

"  So  it  was,  but  I  thought  her  mannerly  enough 
to  treat  a  stranger,  and  a  thorough  lady,  with 
common  urbanity." 

"  It  is  just  here,  mother/*  interrupted  Marion. 

"  Fletcher  is  vexed  because  I  would  not  ploy 
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•  the  hypocrite  to  Mjm  Rathburn,  who  may,  for 
aught  any  of  na  know,  be  aomething  entirely 
different  from  what  she  professes.0 

The  young  lady  emphasised  the  last  danse  of 
her  sentence  strongly,  exchanging  at  the  same 
time  a  significant  glance  with  her  mother. 

“I  was  not  aware  that  Miss  Rathburn  had 
made  any  professions.  She  certainly  deported 
herself  in  an  exceedingly  becoming  manner,  and 
I  regret  to  say,  my  sister  did  not,0  rejoined  her 
biother,  calmly. 

.4  "  I  flatter  myself*  sir,  that  I  know  how  to 
conduct  properly,  on  all  occasions !°  responded 
the  young  lady,  nettled*  by  Fletcher’s  quiet  re- 
pjroof.  “I  do  not  intend  to  lower  myself  by 
associating  with  every  upstart  that  may  choose 
to  palm  herself  off  for  an  heiress,  whatever  a 
member  of  my  family  may  choose  to  do  1° 

.  Fletcher  bit  his  lips.  He  forced  himself  to 
silence  lest  he  should  express  himself  too  strong* 
lj,  bat  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  do  so. 

“  Then  yon  shouldn’t  judge  her  to  be  an 
heiress  1°  said  Mrs.  Gale,  with  an  air  of  deep 
interest. 

“An  heiress  1  Think  of  straw  matting,  flag- 
bottomed  chairs,  pine  tables,  and  bungling 
lounges  covered  with  eight  cent  patch,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  heiress!  Doesn’t  it  look 
probable  1” 

“  Was  that  all  yon  saw  in  the  room !” 

.  “  I  believe  there  was  a  piano  in  one  comer,” 
replied  Marion, 

“  An  old-fashioned,  second-hand  thing,  I 
presume  V* 

“  No,  it  was  a  handsome,  richly-carved  instru¬ 
ment,  and  looked  strangely  out  of  place,  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you.  But  don’t  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  it’s  hen ;  by  some  nice  management  she 
baa  probably  got  it  in  her  possession  to  help  ad¬ 
vance  her  well-laid  schemes.” 

“  How  was  she  dressed  ?”  asked  the  mother. 

“  White,  virgin  w-h-i-t-e  1”  drawled  Marion. 

«  Curls  ?” 

“  Frizzles,  mother,  frizzles- — hanging  like 
bunches  of  strings  down  her  bare  neck!”  re¬ 
plied  Miss  Gale,  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

“  I  dare  say  she  thinks  it  looks  girlish,”  said 
the  mother,  who  always  followed  Marion’s 

Fletcher’s  brow  darkened,  bat  he  did  not 
mffer  himself  to  speak,  feeling  certain  that  in¬ 
dignation  would  overcome  prndence. 

“  I  wonder  whether  first  name  is  1”  resumed 
Mrs.  Gale. 

“  Rose,”  she  calls  herself.  “  Rose  Rathburn. 
Selected  from  some  novel,  I  presume.  Rebecca 
is  more  likely  to  be  her  true  name.” 
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And  so  Marion  Gale  pot  alLhpr  envy,  spits 
and  jealousy  into  words  which  placed  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  her  remarks  in  as  disadvantageous  a 
light  as  possible.  Her  woman's  penetration 
having  discerned  the  bent  of  hie  inclinations, 
she  hoped  by  a  little  timely  ridicule  to  weaken 
his  half-formed  purpose.  But  she  was  no  di- 
plomatist.  The  very  means  taken  to  prejudice 
him  against  Miss  Rathborn,  only  strengthened 
his  resolve  to  know  the  latter  better.  Marion 
was  conscious  that  her  influence  oyer  Fletcher 
was  on  the  wane.  Her  proud,  imperious  temper 
and  hanghty  manners  repelled  him;  they  were 
in  disagreeable  contrast  to  die  graceful  dignity 
and  unassuming  deportment  of  the  lady-like 
stranger. 

The  next  morning  Fletcher  Gale  met  Mias 
Rathburn  at  the  village  post-office.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  walking  home  with  her,  and  did 
not  refuse  her  invitation  to  walk  in  and  sit 
awhile.  Rose  was  a  good  talker.  She  had  read 
much,  and  to  advantage.  The  fine  play  of  her 
features  when  speaking,  and  her  soft,  lute-like 
voice,  added  to  the  charm  of  her  conversation. 
She  sang  for  him,  also ;  not  screaming,  shriek¬ 
ing  nperas,  bat  touching  ballads,  which  rarely 
fail  to  appeal  to  the  better  part  of  our  angular 
natures. 

Fletcher  was  a  very  good  vocalist,  and  befoee 
the  young  lady  rose  from  the  instrument,  they 
had  performed  several  duets  together,  which  the 
former  fancied  oonld  not  be  executed  more  credi¬ 
tably.  Bnt  suddenly  bethinking  himself  that  his 
call  was  getting  to  be  an  nnfashionably  long 
one,  he  took  leavo,  feeling  quite  confident  that 
whether  Rose  Rathborn  was  an  heiress  or  not, 
she  was  certainly  a  very  lovely  girl.  Fletcher 
Gale  could  appreciate  a  highly  cultivated  mind. 
He  had  a  horror  of  simpering  misses,  and  bow¬ 
ing,  brainless  fops.  Taking  a  common-sense 
view  of  life,  he  looked  upon  woman  as  something 
more  than  a  doll,  made  for  ornament  rather  than 
use — therefore  judged  that  mere  personal  beauty 
and  showy  accomplishments  did  not  go  far  to¬ 
wards  making  the  true  female  character. 

Visit  succeeded  visit,  until  each  day  saw  him 
in  Rose  Rathbnrn’s  presence.  To  be  brief,  he 
found  himself  on  the  eve  of  falling  in  love.  He 
.  felt  a  satisfaction  in  being  near  her ;  in  hearing 
her  speak,  in  listening  to  the  songs  she  repeated 
so  often  at  his  request ;  in  watching  the  vaiying 
expression  of  her  speaking  countenance.  He 
knew  bnt  little  about  her,  it  was  true,  and  cared 
as  little  whether  she  were  rich  or  poor.  Rose 
had  treated  him  just  as  she  treated  everybody — 
kindly  and  respectfully.  So  Fletcher  had  no 
particular  reasons  for  supposing  that  she  looked 
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upon  him  with  more  favor  than  others  of  her 
gentlemen  visitors. 

Meanwhile  Marion  Gale  was  “  taking  notes.” 
Her  brother  rarely  saw  Rose  without  her  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  houses  being  near  together,  by  sit¬ 
ting  at  an  upper  window,  she  could  plainly  see 
when  his  visits  commenced  and  terminated.  Ex¬ 
cessively  annoyed  at  his  obstinate  foolishness, 
as  she  termed  it,  she  held  frequent  consultations 
with  her  mother  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

“  There  was  no  doubt  but  Fletcher  would  be 
silly  enough  to  be  entangled  by  the  girl's  arts, 
and  put  the  climax  to  his  folly  by  a  marriage 
which  would  disgrace  the  family.  It  was  too 
bad,  really  too  bad!  Fletcher  was  talented, 
good  looking,  and  might  marry  a  fortune,  5f  he 
chose,  instead  of  throwing  himself  away,”  Marion 
exclaimed,  after  watching  a  full  hour  for  his 
re-appearance,  to  take  her  to  ride. 

“  Not  a  minute  does  ho  spare  for  me  now,” 
she  continued.  “  I  can  drive  myself  out,  or 
walk  alone,  I  suppose.  It'll  come  to  that  before 
long.  I  wonder  how  long  he  intends  to  make 
me  wait  ?  Miss  Rathbum  first,  then  perhaps 
he'll  honor  me.” 

“  I've  been  thinking,”  said  Mrs.  Gale,  “  that 
we  might  find  out  something  about  this  girl 
through  that  Mrs.  Eldredge,  her  housekeeper. 
Throw  her  off  h<*r  guard  a  little,  and  she  might 
let  out  the  truth ;  for  I  am  well  enough  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  scheming  creature  has  laid  plans 
to  deceive  the  Ashford  people.” 

“I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it,  mother.  But  we 
can't  do  anything  with  the  housekeeper,  for  there 
can't  be  a  word  got  out  of  her.  I  know  of  sev¬ 
eral  who  have  tried  the  experiment.  It  was  all 
arranged  beforehand,  probably.” 

Mrs.  Eldredge  had  become  entirely  non-com¬ 
mittal,  evading  all  questions  relating  to  her 
young  lady,  by  reason,  it  may  be  presumed,  of 
hints  given  by  the  latter  after  her  arrival. 

“  I  hope  you  haven't  been  waiting  for  me, 
Marion  V*  said  Fletcher,  entering  at  the  moment. 
“  Unluckily  I  forgot  your  request  until  a  few 
moments  ago,”  he  added,  in  an  apologetic  tone. 

“  Of  course  you  forgot  it  1  It  isn't  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  will  take  any  interest  in  matters 
relating  to  a  person  of  so  little  consequence  as 
your  sister,”  retorted  the  offended  young  lady. 

“  Ton  are  unreasonable,  Marion.  I  own  to 
carelessness  in  forgetting  your  request,  but  not  to 
a  desire  to  deprive  you  of  a  ride.  Shall  we  go 
now  V  he  asked. 

“No,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  riding.  If 
you  want  company  you  can  get  Miss  Rathbum 
to  go  with  you.  I  dare  say  she’d  be  glad  of 
your  society  the  rest  of  the  day !” 


Fletcher  frowned  and  abruptly  left  the  room, 
as  he  had  latterly  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
when  Rose  was  mentioned.  He  was  annoyed 
by  Marion's  interference  in  a  matter  concerning 
only  himself.  Why  were  not  all  females  like 
Miss  Rathbum  I 

“  I’ve  got  an  idea,”  said  Mrs.  Gale,  as  the 
door  closed  after  him. 

Marion  was  glad  of  it. 

“  You  see  nothing  can  be  done  with  Fletcher, 
he's  so  obdurate.  Now  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  go  and  see  this  Rose  Rathbum  and  request 
her  to  discourage  his  visits  1  If  she  has  any 
sense  of  propriety,  Fletcher  wont  trouble  us 
much  longer  in  that  direction.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  suggestion  !” 

Marion  liked  it,  but  she  could  not  think  of 
demeaning  herself  before  that  “artful  piece.” 

“  Of  coarse  not.  I  shall  go  myself.  Perhaps 
I  may  give  her  a  little  good  advice,  as  she  don’t 
seem  to  have  any  mother.  I  shall  tell  her  that 
Fletcher  is  young,  and  don't  know  his  own  mind 
yet,”  rejoined  lira.  Gale,  with  a  complacent  air. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  anxious  mother  found 
a  convenient  opportunity  to  go  on  her  benevo¬ 
lent  errand.  She  rang,  and  was  shown  into  the 
room  which  Marion  had  described  to  her.  Her 
quick  glance  rested  on  a  couple  of  books  which 
she  recognized  as  Fletcher's.  “And  there's  his 
flute,  too,  if  I’ve  any  eyes !  I  missed  it  the  oth¬ 
er  day  from  Marion's  piano.  Well,  it's  high 
time  something  was  done.  Ah,  here  comes 
madam,  white  dress,  curls  and  all !”  she  solilo¬ 
quized,  as  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
lady  answering  the  description  of  Rose. 

“  Perhaps  you  don’t  know  me,  miss,”  obserr- 
ed  she,  bowing  frigidly. 

A  polite  negative  reply. 

“  I'm  Mrs.  Gale — Fletcher  Gale  is  my  son.” 

The  young  lady  bowed,  remarking  that  it  was 
a  fine  day. 

“Very  fine,  miss.  What  may  I  call  your 
name  ?” 

“  Rathbum.” 

“Ah,  yes,  I  remember  now.  Well,  as  I  waa 
saying,  it  was  such  a  pleasant  morning,  I  thought 
I  would  step  in,”  resumed  Mrs.  Gale,  not  know- 
ing  exactly  how  to  commence  the  engagement. 

Miss  Rathbum  expressed  her  pleasure,  adding, 
that  as  she  contemplated  spending  some  time  in 
the  village,  it  would  be  desirable  to  form  an 
acquaintance. 

“lama  good  deal  older  than  you,  Miss  Rath- 
bum,  and  I  feel  sure  that  any  thing  I  say  wffl 
be  taken  in  good  part.” 

The  younger  lady  looked  a  little  surprised, 
but  promptly  said,  “yes.” 
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m  I'ti  a  girl  about  jour  age,  and  I  know  the 
often  needs  motherly  advice.  All  young  girls 
need  advice,  Miss  Rathburn." 

The  preface  was  getting  longer  than  she  in¬ 
tended.  &he  wasn't  a  step  nearer  than  at  first ; 
to  courageous  Mrs.  Qale  boldly  faced  the  diffi¬ 
culty  at  once. 

44  Mj  son's  conduct  displeases  me,"  she  said, 
looking  her  hostess  steadily  in  the  face. 

11  How  can  1  help  k  1"  asked  the  latter,  won* 
daringly. 

“  Bjr  forbidding  him  to  visit  you !" 

44  Bat  I  never  saw  your  son,  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge/'  replied  Miss  Rathburn,  with  a  still  more 
perplexed  expression. 

"Never  saw  my  sonl  Never  saw  Fletcher 
Gale  1  What  assurance  1" 

44 1  beg,  Mrs.  Gale,  that  you  will  explain.  Ido 
not  understand  what  you  are  talking  about" 

44  Don’t  understand !  I  didn’t  suppose  you  ca¬ 
pable  of  such  unblushing  falsehood  1"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Gale,  striving  to  be  very  calm,  while  her 
voice  trembled  with  excitement 

“  Falsehood,  madam !" 

“  Yes,  falsehood,  for  it  is  nothing  less  1"  ad¬ 
ded  the  indignant  woman,  jumping  from  her 
chair,  and  speaking  very  fast  “  It  is  shameless 
effrontery  for  you  to  sit  there,  looking  so  inno¬ 
cent  and  sniprised,  and  deny  that  yon  know 
anything  about  my  son  1  Yon,  that  have  come 
to  Ashford  to  deceive  people,  to  pass  yourself  off 
for  an  heiress — to  catch  a  husband — to  disgrace 
a  family  of  undoubted  respectability  1  I’m  going, 
Miss  Rathburn— you  need  not  try  to  smooth 
it  over.  I  shouldn’t  believe  it  if  you  did.  But 
of  one  thing  yon  may  be  sore ;  Fletcher  Gale 
will  never  be  your  husband !  I  wish  yon  a  very 
good  morning,  Miss  Rathbom  1" 

Mrs.  Gale  sailed  ont  of  the  room,  through  the 
hall,  and  into  the  street,  leaving  the  young  lady 
sitting  in  the  same  position  which  she  had  first 
taken,  quite  aa  much  astonished  as  the  former 
was  angry.  She  realized  this  mash ;  that  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  angry  words  had  been  uttered,  and  that 
a  highly  incensed  woman  had  jost  left  the  house. 
As  for  the  rest,  we  will  leave  her  to  think  upon 
it  at  leisnre. 

The  irritated  mother  poured  into  Marion’s 
ready  ears  an  account  of  what  had  occurred. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Fletcher  knew  what  he 
was  about  1  Such  hare-faced  prevarication! 

|  Marion  suggested  that  he  should  be  informed  of 
the  perverted  state  of  Miss  Rathburn’*  principles, 
hut  the  more  prudent  Mrs.  Gale  thought  such  a 
course  might  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
aq  understanding  between  the  parties,  which  was 
the  very  catastrophe  dreaded.  So  thqy  kept  th* 


affair  to  themselves,  in  the  meantime  relaxing 
no  effort  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
consummation  of  Fletcher’s  intentions. 

The  latter  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  experienced  sentiments  for  Rose 
Rathburn  which  no  other  female  had  been  able 
to  awaken.  Whether  they  were  reciprocated, 
was  the  all-absorbing  thought  of  his  mind.  The 
suspense  was  painful.  Rose  had  said  that  she 
was  expecting  company,  and  another  occasion 
might  not  offer  so  favorable  as  the  present  He 
was  alone  with  her,  at  the  twilight  hour.  What 
better  opportunity. 

41  Miss  Rathburn,"  he  commenced,  drawing 
his  chair  nearer  hers. 

"  I  think  I  said  you  might  call  me  Rose,"  she 
remarked  playfully,  observing  that  he  made  ft 
foil  stop  after  the  two  words. 

"Thank  yon.  Rose,  I  like  it  much  better. 
And  your  kindness  gives  me  courage  to  say 
what  has  been  in  my  thoughts  a  long  time." 

Fletcher  paused.  Rose  looked  down  at  the 
straw  matting. 

“  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,"  he  resumed, 
“  that  your  society  has  many  attractions  for  me. 
Your  purity  of  mind,  elevation  of  thought  and 
refinement  of  manners  are  fascinations  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  resist.  Your  kindly,  gen¬ 
tle  influence  gives  me  higher  aspirations,  stim¬ 
ulates  me  to  nobler  purposes  and  purer  motives 
of  action,  and  prompts  me  to  value  the  real 
more  than* the  artificial.  And  Rose,  you  have 
learned  me  to  lovo  you.  Will  you  he  my 
wife  T* 

The  young  man  spoke  low  and  earnestly. 

"And  yon  are  content  to  take  me  as  I  am — 
fatherless,  motherless  and  poor  ?"  she  questioned, 
in  her  own  quiet  way. 

"  Just  as  yon  are,  Rose — I  have  said  it." 

"  Report  has  called  me  an  heiress,  but  report 
meant  my  cousin  Ruth.  The  name  sounds  much 
like  my  own.  I  am  frank,  you  see.  I  would 
willingly  give  no  wrong  impressions,  much  less 
to  the  one  who  has  honored  me  by  the  offer  of 
his  hand." 

"Iam  not  mercenary,  Rose.  It  is  immate¬ 
rial  to  me  whether  Fortune  has  smiled  or  frown¬ 
ed  upon  you.  Believe  me  capable  of  loving  you 
for  yourself  alone,  can  you  not  ?" 

"  I  can — 1  do !  Many  professions  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  making ;  hut  if  this  is  worth  your 
acceptance,  here  it  is." 

As  Rose  spoke,  she  placed  her  small  hand  in. 
Fletcher’s,  who  had  the  audacity  to  immediately 
raise  it  to  his  lips,  as  a  suitable  way  of  express¬ 
ing  his  thanks  for  the  gift. 

Perhaps  our  young  people  were  not  as  roman- 
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tic  in  their  love-making  as  many,  bat  they  were 
certainly  as  sincere.  Fletcher  was  very  happy. 

What  cared  he  now  for  his  mother’s  opposi¬ 
tion  or  Marion's  malice  ?  They  were  bat  trifles, 
yet  he  had  not  the  heart  to  add  one  drop  of  bit¬ 
ter  to  his  cup  of  pleasure,  that  evening ;  he  would 
speak  of  the  disagreeable  subject  some  other 
time.  He  lingered  long  by  the  side  of  Rose,  al¬ 
most  fearing  lest  the  blissful  present  might  prove 
a  delusive  dream,  and  the  hopefal  ‘future  an 
illusion. 

It  was  a  late  hour  when  Fletcher  Gale  sought 
his  own  home  to  think  over  the  events  of  the  last 
few  hours.  He  could  not  sleep — his  mind  was 
too  active  for  that— but  he  could  reflect.  Rose 
had  told  him  her  history,  or  at  least  such  portions 
dT  it  as  would  interest  him  to  know.  Her  pa¬ 
rents  dying  in  her  infancy,  she  had  been  educat¬ 
ed  and  maintained  by  toe  liberality  of  a  kind 
aunt,  who  was  herself  childless.  This  relative 
had  recently  deceased,  leaving  her  a  sufficient 
sum  to  place  her  above  want,  bequeathing  anoth¬ 
er  niece  a  legacy,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
World,  constituted  her  a  girl  of  fortune.  So 
Ruth  was  the  heiress,  not  Rose. 

Fletcher  was  not  conscious  of  a  throb  of  dis¬ 
appointment  at  hearing  this.  Rose  was  a  treas¬ 
ure  in  herself.  Gold  and  silver  were  not  worthy 
to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  her  beauty  of 
mind  and  person,  and  natural  goodness.  He 
had  money  enough  for  both,  and  so  he  told  her. 
They  would  have  a  nice  little  home  in  some 
quiet  spot,  and  be  very  happy.  Rose  was 
content. 

One  day  later  found  our  friend  Fletcher  walk¬ 
ing  in  at  Miss  Rathburn’s  front  door  without 
ceremony.  Depositing  his  hat  on  the  hall-table 
he  stepped  into  toe  tidy  sitting-room,  holding 
carefully  a  choice  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"  I  have  brought  my  Rose  some  roses,"  he 
said,  in  a  gay  tone,  presenting  them  with  much 
gallantry. 

Rose  did  not  bid  him  welcome  as  was  her 
wont  She  bowed  as  though  he  had  been  a 
stranger  instead  of  an  accepted  lover,  looking 
embarrassed  all  toe  while.  What  did  it  mean  1 
Had  she  repented  her  words  of  the  night  before, 
so  soon  ?  Was  she  playing  him  a  trick  1  Fletch¬ 
er  stepped  back. 

"  Rose — Miss  Rathburn,"  he  began. 

MAh,  sir,  excuse  my  impoliteness.  You  wish 
to  see  Rose.  I  will  call  her,"  said  the  lady  on 
the  lounge,  interrupting  him. 

Fletcher  was  still  more  confounded  by  her 
words  than  her  strange  deportment  Was  that 
Rose's  shadow  that  had  just  disappeared  1  Evi¬ 
dently  not,  because  shadows  wen  never  known 


to  speak,  and  he  distinctly  remembered  hearing  a 
human  voice.  He  was  getting  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  into  a  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  when 
Rose  and  her  exact  counterpart  came  in  to  solve 
the  problem. 

M  Ruth,"  said  the  former,  “  this  is  Mr.  Gale, 
whom  you  have  heard  me  mention.  Fletcher, 
let  me  make  you  acquainted  with  my  cousin 
Ruth." 

The  motion  of  lips  told  who  was  speaking, 
else  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  know  which 
was  cousin  Ruth.  Fletcher  was  confused — there 
is  no  denying  it ;  but  he  made  as  good  a  bow 
as  he  could,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances. 

“  Pardon  my  dullness,  ladies,"  he  stammered, 
*r  but  I  assure  you  I  never  was  more  bewildered 
in  my  life." 

“  You  are  not  toe  first  one  in  that  dilemma," 
rejoined  Rose,  laughing.  “  Ruth  and  I  have 
been  the  innocent  means  of  puzzling  a  great 
many  people.  We  usually  pass  for  twin  sisters." 

You  are  very  like — very  like.  An  extraordi¬ 
nary  resemblance !  Hair,  eyes,  complexion, 
height,  everything,"  exclaimed  Fletcher,  still 
gazing  at  toe  two  ladies  with  undiminished 
wonder. 

Rose  placed  a  chair  for  him,  and  he  sat  down 
and  tried  to  make  himself  agreeable;  but  his 
eyes  would  wander  from  Ruth  to  Rose  and  from 
Rose  to  Ruth,  causing  those  young  ladies  to 
smile  involuntarily.  Laughter  is  contagious,  and 
a  hearty  fit  of  it  by  all  parties,  put  them  quite  at 
ease. 

As  the  novelty  of  the  singular  resemblance 
began  to  wear  off  a  little,  Fletcher's  thoughts  re¬ 
curred  to  toe  bouquet.  He  had  held  it  tightly  in 
his  hand  since  his  entrance.  Now,  he  carefully 
untied  toe  string  which  confined  toe  flowen,  and 
dividing  them  into  two  equal  parts,  presented 
one  to  each,  observing  that  “  cousin  Ruth  de¬ 
served  half,  as  toe  whole  hod  once  been  offer¬ 
ed  her." 

The  personal  resemblance  between  Rose  and 
Ruth  Rathburn  was  striking ;  there  toe  likeness 
ceased.  Their  temperaments  were  different, 
their  tastes  and  dispositions  decidedly  unlike. 
This  Fletcher  discovered  during  an  hour's  con¬ 
versation  with  toe  latter.  There  was  a  dissimi¬ 
larity  of  voice,  too,  which  he  wondered  he  had 
not  at  first  remarked.  Ruth  was  a  girl  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  She  knew  there  were  particular  sea¬ 
sons  when  three  is  one  too  many;  so  she  left 
the  room  on  some  pretence,  and  was  thoughtful 
enough  not  to  return.  Fletcher  didn't  doubt 
she  was  an  excellent  young  lady,  yet  he  had  no 
desire  to  exchange  his  Rose  for  her,  although 
she  might  be  an  heiress. 
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Wheuttoy  w—e  alone,  ih>  laughable  mistake 

ef  the  evening  was  again  alladed  to,  and  led  to 
the  mention  of  Mrs.  Gale's  Tint.  Bose  did  not 
intend  to  particularize,  bnt  a  little  persuasion  in* 
daced  her  to  tell  the  whole.  Fletcher  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  sorry  that  his  mother  should  bane  so 
for  forgotten  herself. 

"I  was  a  little  in  fceh,  I  fear,”  Rose  added. 
M I  had  casually  heard  of  your  mother's  dislike 
to  myself,  and  haying  never  spoken  with  her,  I 
prevailed  upon  my  frolicksome  cousin,  who  had 
arrived  only  that  morning,  to  take  my  place ; 
she  being  wholly  ignorant  that  such  a  person  as 
yourself  existed.  I  did  not  know  your  mother’s 
errand,  bnt  I  told  Bath  not  to  call  me  anless  I 
was  explicitly  asked  for.  She,  however,  was 
quite  as  much  astounded  by  the  warm  language 
and  determined  manner  which  she  encountered, 
as  your  mother  could  have  been  by  her  prompt 
denial  of  your  visits  here.  It  was  intended  as 
a  joke,  hot  it  terminated  father  seriously  for  lx>th 
parties,  I  believe.  I  don't  think  Rath  wifi  be 
persuaded  to  personate  me  again.  Bat  you  look 
Serious,  Fletcher.  If  I  did  wrong,  I  will  try  and 
repair  the  error." 

“  No,  my  dear,  I  have  nothing  to  condemn. 
My  mother  only  was  in  fault ;  she  was  too  hasty. 
She  is  blinded  by  prejudice,  aa  well  as  Marion." 
And  reluctantly  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  foel- 
ing  which  prevailed  at  home. 

Bose  grew  thoughtful. 

“  Do  not  let  me  be  the  means  of  bringing 
trouble  and  discord  into  year  family,"  she  said. 
H  8ay  bnt  the  word,  and  yon  are  as  free  as — " 

A  look  of  reproach  prevented  Bose  from  fin¬ 
ishing  the  sentenoe. 

“  I  should  like  to  please  my  mother  and  sister, 
could  I  do  so  consistently.  But  in  this  matter  I 
must  be  my  own  judge ;  no  one  can  choose  for 
me.  Let  ns  talk  about  something  pleasanter, 
Bose."  And  they  did. 

It  was  nunored  in  Ashford  that  Mrs.  Gale 
was  soon  to  have  the  handsome  stranger  for  a 
daughter-in-law.  That  lady  stonily  denied  the 
troth  of  the  report,  while  Marion  tossed  her 
head  proudly  as  if  the  matter  was  entirely  be- 
uath  her  notice.  But  when  Fletcher  volunta¬ 
rily  spoke  of  his  engagement  to  them,  things 
took  another  turn.  The  mother  stormed,  declar¬ 
ing  “that  the  impudent,  unprincipled  minx 
should  never  enter  her  doors," — and  Marion 
haughtily  assured  him,  “  that  he  need  not  flatter 
himself  she  should  acknowledge  Bose  Baihburn 
as  sister;"  while  his  fothar,  an  easy,  good-tem- 
pwtd  man,  indmed  to  the  opinion  that  Fleteh- 
*  "was  old  enough  to  manage  his  own  affairs." 

Mrs.  Gale  was  greatly  incensed  at  this  lack 


of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  her  husband— who 
had  not  interfered  with  his  son's  love  affairs,  ex¬ 
cept  to  advise  him  never  to  marry  solely  for 
beauty  or  wealth — affirming  that  had  he  proper 
spirit,  he  would  disown  him  on  the  spot ;  to  which 
suggestion  the  old  gentleman  smiled  by  way  of 
reply. 

Fletcher  expected  just  such  a  scene.  He  was 
even  prepared  to  listen  patiently  to  the  details 
of  his  mother's  interview  with  her  she  had  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Bose— her  "unbounded  assurance 
nod  unblushing  falsehood."  When  she  had  fin¬ 
ished  her  version  of  the  story,  Fletcher  gave  his, 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Gale,  absolved 
the  young  lady  from  the  worst  charges  preferred 
against  her.  His  wife  looked  rather  a$h&med,of 
her  mistake,  and  moderated  her  words  percepti¬ 
bly  ;  but  when  her  son  left  the  family  circle  an 
hour  afterwards,  her  brow  was  clouded,  and  her 
"good-night”  was  spoken  shortly  and  sharply. 

Three  months  from  that  time,  Bose  and  Ruth 
Bathbum  became  brides.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  neighboring  city  of  B — ,  at  the 
residence  of  Bath's  father,  an  eminent  counsel- 
lor-at-law,  well  known  to  Fletcher  by  reputation. 
He  was  unaware  of  the  relationship,  however. 
fft  the  evening  a  party  of  select  friends  assem¬ 
bled  to  congratulate  the  newly  married  couples, 
among  whom  Bose  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at 
home,  receiving  marked  attention  in  a  way  that 
showed  her  accustomed  to  the  best  society. 

"  Let  os  steal  a  few  moments  to  look  at  the 
house  which  the  heiress  is  to  occupy,  before 
callers  come  in,"  suggested  Bose,  the  following 
morning. 

Fletcher  acquiesced,  and  the  carriage  being 
soon  in  readiness,  they  were  set  down  at  the  door 
of  an  elegant  free-stone  front  building  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  quarter  of  the  city.  It  was  all  ready 
for  occupancy,  lacking  nothing  in  the  way  of 
comfort  or  laxary  that  could  be  desired. 

"  How  do  yea  like  it?"  demanded  Bose,  after 
they  had  inspected  every  part,  and  returned  la 
the  drawingrooms  to  rest. 

"  0,  very  much,  very  much  indeed.  Whoev¬ 
er  supervised  the  furnishing  of  these  apartments 
was  a  person  of  taste.  Bath  will  be  very  happy 
here.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  you  a 
home  like  this ,"  Fletcher  responded,  in  a  tone 
slightly  regretful. 

"Then  you  would  prefer  this  to  the  more 
modest  one  we  spoke  of?"  she  queried  archly. 

"  Only  for  your  sake,  Bose,  only  for  your 
sake!" 

"  Unselfishness  never  goes  unrewarded,"  she 
added,  growing  more  serious.  "  This  is  my 
home,  and  henceforth,  if  yon  wish  it,  /oars." 
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THE  WANDERER’S  RETURN. 


"  You r  home !  Why,  I  thought  that  Ruth 

was — ” 

"  My  cousin  will  not  reside  in  this  city.  I  used 
her  name  to  cover  a  little  purpose  of  my  own,” 
said  Rose,  laughing  at  Fletcher's  surprise. 

"  Your  uncle  is  very  generous,"  he  added. 

“  He  never  gave  me  ten  dollars  in  his  life," 
was  the  prompt  response. 

Fletcher  Gale  looked  at  his  bride  steadily; 
there  was  a  larking  smile  about  her  mouth,  and 
a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  that  he  did  not  understand. 

"Ruth  is  an  heiress,  so  am  I.  Did  it  never 
occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  two  ?" 

The  young  husband  gazed  at  the  fair  speaker 
with  increased  astonishment 

“  I  hare  referred  to  an  aunt  who  left  me  a  sum 
large  enough  to  prevent  my  becoming  dependent 
upon  others.  I  did  not  mention  the  amount ; 
it  was  fifty  thousand.  Sufficient,  is  it  not?" 

Fletcher's  answer  was  not  recorded ;  it  must 
be  imagined ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  found  no 
fanlt  with  his  wife’s  aunt,  his  wife’s  legacy,  or 
her  device  to  get  rid  of  fortune-hunters.  The 
expedient  had  succeeded  well,  although  it  came 
near  being  spoiled  by  her  housekeeper’s  loquac¬ 
ity.  Rose  had  hired  the  house  in  Ashford,  ready 
furnished,  taking  nothing  from  her  city  residence 
— which  her  relative  had  owned  for  many  years — 
save  her  wardrobe  and  piano— the  same  instru¬ 
ment  which  Marion  Gale  insisted  was  hired  for 
the  occasion. 

Mrs.  Gale  concluded  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
son's  marriage  when  she  found  that  he  had  really 
wedded  an  heiress ;  and  the  stately  Marion  was 
finally  more  anxious  to  "acknowledge"  Rose  as 
a  sister-in-law,  than  she  was  formerly  desirous  of 
denying  the  proposed  relationship,  but  as  the 
latter  was  neither  revengeful  nor  unforgiving, 
their  weaknesses  were  overlooked  and  their 
faults  forgotten. 


AN  EVERY-DAY  FACT. 

The  convexity  of  the  earth  interposes  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sight  of  distant  bodies;  thus  at  six  hun¬ 
dred  yards,  one  inch  would  be  concealed,  or  an 
object  an  inch  high  could  not  be  seen  in  a  straight 
line ;  at  nine  hundred  yards,  two  inches  ;  at 
fourteen  hundred  yards,  five  inches;  atone  mile, 
eight  inches ;  three  miles,  six  feet ;  so  that  at  that 
distance  a  man  would  be  invisible ;  four  miles, 
ten  feet:  five  miles,  sixteen  feet;  six  miles, 
twenty-four  feet ;  ten  miles,  sixty-six  feet ;  twelve 
miles,  ninety  five ;  thirteen  miles,  one  hundred 
and  twelve ;  and  fourteen  miles,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet.  In  levelling,  it  is  usual  to  allow  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  every  two  hundredyards,  or 
eight  inches  in  a  mile,  for  convexity. — Transcript. 


A  good  education  is  a  better  safe  guard  for 
liberty  than  a  standing  army  or  severe  laws. 


THE  WANDERER’S  RETURN. 
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He  had  wandered  mid  the  mountains, 

He  had  trod  the  desert-sands, 

And  had  heard  old  ocean's  surges 
Break  on  many  a  distant  strand. 

Ha  had  drank  Its  mnsSe-anthem 
from  the  blue  Pacific's  shore, 

And  its  hoarser,  wilder  murmurs, 

Where  the  northern  breakers  roar. 

Mid  the  glowing  tropic- islands, "* 

Lone  and  bright  in  southern  sees, 

He  had  watched  strange,  starry  blnerrens 
Tremble  to  the  perfumed  bream. 

Where  soft  sunsets  plied  the  west 
With  clouds  of  purpls  and  of  gold, 

And  had  watched  the  blue  heavens  nightly, 
In  many  a  region  old. 

But  hii  heart  was  wildly  yearning, 

For  the  sights  and  sounds  of  home ; 

Beep  within  his  soul  were  burning, 

Breams  that  clustered  round  that  dome. 
And  he  frit,  that  never,  never, 

Would  the  white  and  shining  wings 
Of  the  dove  of  Peace  be  folded, 

But  amid  hornet  sacred  things. 

There,  beside  the  deer  old  cottage, 

Stood  the  mourned  and  wandering  one; 
In  the  soft  and  silvery  moonlight, 

As  In  boyhood  he  had  done. 

Still  the  green  old  woodbine  clustered 
O'er  the  gray  and  mossy  eaves, 

And  the  old  white  rose-tree  showered 
Down  its  wealth  of  snowy  leaves. 

And  he  geaed  within  Urn  casement— 

Lights  were  softly  shining  there, 

On  the  old  familiar  heerth-etone, 

And  that  blessed  old  arm-chair. 

Bur  how  sunk  the  bounding  pulses, 

For  strange  foeas  were  within! 

No  ftuniliar  voices  chanted, 

Soft  and  sweet,  the  evening  hymn. 

Where  were  they,  the  loved  end  honored, 
And  the  sister,  young  and  fkir? 

And  his  wild  heart  asked  the  question, 

Only  echo  answered,  where? 

But  the  long  grass  greenly  waving, 

Distant  from  the  humble  dome, 

Told  the  wanderer  but  too  plainly, 

All  he  now  might  claim  of  home. 


QUEER  MATRIMONIAL  FREAK. 

A  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Livingston  county, 
Kentucky,  to  the  Danville  Tribune,  relates  tbs 
folk) wing  bit  of  family  history  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood:  "A  widow  lady  took  an  orphan  boy  to 
raise,  quite  small,  and  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  married  him,  she  then  being  in  her 
fiftieth  year.  They  lived  many  years  father, 
happy  as  any  couple.  Ten  years  ago  they  took  sn 
orphan  girl  to  raise.  This  foil  the  old  lady  dibd, 
being  ninety-six  years  of  age,  and  in  seven  weeks 
after,  the  old  man  married  the  girl  they  had  raised^ 
he  being  sixty-eight  yean  old,  and  she  eighteen. 
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L90U  XiA  KOOK: 

—  OR,— 

TBS  ARTIST’S  INSPIRATION. 

BT  7RAROR8  M.  CMBSBBRO’. 


Tbbrs  was  a  nsw  picture  to  be  exhibited  in 
the  Art  Gallery,  in  the  renowned  city  of  Flor¬ 
ence.  It  was  the  production  of  aa  obscure  ar¬ 
tist,  unknown  yet,  save  to  one  nobis  patron  of 
art,  through  whose  influence  the  work  obtained 
its  place  among  tbs  choice  collections  of  the 
country. 

“  What  is  this  new  picture  on  exhibition  t” 
inquired  one  of  another  of  the  hurrying  multi¬ 
tude,  as  each  premed  on  his  own  way  through 
the  busy  streets. 

“  It  Is  much  talked  of,”  said  othsn. 

“Let  ns  go  and  sse  for  ourselves,”  said  one 
of  the  group  of  young  artists,  who  had  stopped 
to  exchange  the  morning  salutation. 

Thus,  a%  an  early  homy  the  staircase,  leading 
into  the  magnificent  hall,  ebook  beneath  the 
tread  of  heavy  footsteps.  Here  were  seen  lovers 
of  art,  old  and  renowned  artists  tottering  under 
the  weight  of  yeans ;  young  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
men,  themselves  more  lovely  in  their  youth  and 
freshness  of  being  than  the  most  delicate  Titian 
face  that  ever  entranced  the  soul  of  the  enthw- 
siset  and  devotee  to  beauty. 

The  design  of  the  work  was  Shakspoare’s 
Cordelia.  It  was  indeed  a  picture  of  rare  merit. 
Am  yon  looked  at  it  intently,  yon  seemed  to  hear 
the  words,  “  Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and 
low.”  The  beauty  of  the  face  lay  not  in  its 
brilliancy,  bat  in  it  one  might  mad  the  personifi¬ 
cation  of  his  highest  ideas  of  woman’s  devotion 
and  gentleness. 

There  was  a  universal  hum  of  applause  run¬ 
ning  through  the  vast  hall,  as  one  group  after 
another  pressed  forward,  or  backward,  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  work  in  different  lights,  as  their 
taste  or  fancy  dictated. 

Gliding  along  noiselessly  as  a  shadow,  under 
the  disguise  of  the  heavy  drapery  of  a  cloak, 
might  be  seen  a  pale  student,  restlessly  moving 
here  and  there;  his  eyes  famhhig  with  excite¬ 
ment,  as  ho  threw  their  strange  light  among  the 
crowd,  piercing  the  vast  concourse  of  faces,  as 
if  to  road  the  soul  of  each  one  who  gazed  open 
this,  his  darling  work.  He  wore  over  his  fore¬ 
head  a  student’s  cap,  and  this,  with  the  heavy 
masses  of  brown  hair  that  hang  about  his  neck, 
wrought  an  admirable  disguise,  and  ooneealed 
the  noble  brow,  white  as  a.yoang  girl’s,  with  ail 
that  expression  of  delicacy  that  gave  the  finest 
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touch*  to  the  figures  that  had  spnwgteto  fife 
at  his  bidding. 

By-aad-by  the  audience  became  thinner,  and 
only  a  few  quiet  groups  remained,  loitering 
aboat  the  ball,  engaged  in  low  conversation, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  discuss,  for  the  hun¬ 
dredth  time,  the  fresh  beauties  that  haunted  them 
in  the  choice  paintings.  ' 

The  young  student  withdrew  himself  into  a 
recess  that  commanded  a  view  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  gardens  (hat  surrounded  the  eastern 
side  of  (he  building.  Here,  for  some  time,  he 
watched  people  walking  under  the  trees,  con¬ 
vening  merrily,  or  laughing  in  pleasant  glee. 
At  the  end  of  an  hoar,  every  sound  of  footsteps 
bad  ceased,  and  a  perfect  quiet  settled  upon  the 
boll  that  had  so  recently  been  busy  with  the 
hum  of  voices,  and  the  tread  of  many  feet. 

As  the  student  turned  his  eyes  from  the  setae 
without,  that  had  absorbed  his  entire  attention, 
he  started  to  find  himself  alone  in  the  midst  of 
those  wonderful  works  of  art.  A  heavy  screen 
placed  before  the  recess  concealed  bis  figure,  and 
when  he  hastily  arose  and  appeared  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  apartment,  he  noticed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  presence  of  a  young  and  beautiful  wo¬ 
man.  She  was  standing  directly  by  his  own 
work,  and  had  evidently  been  toe  much  engross¬ 
ed  to  be  aware  of  his  presence. 

Having  convinced  himself  that  he  had  not  yet 
been  observed,  the  artist  again  retired  into  the 
recess,  and  placed  himself  in  a  position  that 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  lady’s  face,  with 
all  its  varying  expressions.  She  was  indeed 
bountiful  enough  to  attract  the  gase  of  a  young 
enthusiast  in  art,  and  be  stood  for  an  half  hour 
looking  out  from  bis  concealment,  scarcely  dar¬ 
ing  to  breathe  for  fear  lest  he  might  betray  him¬ 
self. 

Henri©  thought,  as  he  followed  with  eager  eye 
each  shade  of  thought  that  stole  over  the  fair 
countenance,  that  he  had  aever  seen  any  crea¬ 
tion  half  so  lovely  as  the  being  who  now  ap¬ 
peared  before  him.  She  seemed  to  him  like  the 
imaginings  of  his  own  brain  when  fixed  by  the 
glow  of  inspiration ;  something  that  ho  had 
prayed  he  might  be  able  to  embody  on  canvass 
when  at  the  height  of  his  attainment.  He  had 
dreamed  of  the  lace  in  his  sleeping  and  waking 
hours,  hat  never  had  dared  to  hope  to  find  a  real¬ 
ization  of  £0  rare  a  beauty. 

Not  until  the  lady  arose  and  quietly  passed  out 
from  the  hall,  did  the  artist  move  from  his  hid¬ 
ing-place.  A  sodden  impulse  seised  him  to  fol¬ 
low  her.  His  brain  half  wild  with  the  previous 
excitement  of  the  exhibition  of  his  work,  with 
the  after  delirium  of  passion  that  had  taken  po*» 
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session  of  him,  had  wrought  him  tip  Into  a  state  of 
mind  far  beyond  the  practical  life  that  lies  about 
ns.  It  seemed  to  him  In  his  heated  fancy  no 
strange  or  improper  act  to  steal  after  the  lady, 
and  trace,  if  possible,  her  footsteps  to  her  own 
place  of  abode. 

Drawing  his  cloak  more  closely  about  him, 
Henrie  was  enabled  to  pass  through  the  crowds 
unobserved,  and  for  a  time  was  successful  in  his 
object. 

The  lady  was  of  medium  height,  and  her  fine 
form  lost  none  of  the  grace  and  dignity  Of  bear¬ 
ing  that  had  been  observable  in  her  sitting  pos¬ 
ture  in  the  hall.  After  walking  rapidly  for  some 
time,  the  lady  suddenly  stopped,  and  turning 
around,  in  evident  eoufusion,  seemed  to  be  anx¬ 
iously  seeking  some  one  to  whom  she  could 
address  herself. 

Henrie  was  so  near  to  the  lady  that  he  could 
obeerve  every  expression  upon  her  fair  face,  and 
longing  to  be  of  service  to  one  so  beautiful  and 
attractive,  he  half  stopped  to  give  her  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  what  inquiry  she  might  he  then 
seeking. 

The  lady  noticed  the  movement  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  near  to  her,  and  his  student  cap  and  cloak 
denoting  his  profession,  inspired  her  with  confi¬ 
dence  to  speak,  which  she  did  In  a  low,  half- 
frightened  tone. 

“  I  think  I  have  missed  my  way,  sir.  I  had 

thought  to  go  to - ,  but  find  I  am  for  from 

my  destination/* 

“  You  are,  indeed,  far  from  your  residence,** 
answered  Henrie  ,*  “  too  far  to  retrace  your  steps 
without  exposing  you  to  great  fatigue.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  call  a  carriage  to  take  you  to 
your  home  I*' 

The  lady  nodded  assent,  and  giving  her  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  coachman  in  a  low  voice,  that  es¬ 
caped  Hearie’s  ear,  she  thanked  her  guide  for  his 
assistance,  and  soon  passed  out  of  sight. 

Henrie  was  then  content  to  return  to  his  lodg- ' 
ings.  He  had  heard  the  lady  speak,  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  convinced  him  that  the  fair 
body  was  bat  a  fitting  temple  for  a  more  beauti¬ 
ful  soul.  The  human  voice  gives  us  deep  reve¬ 
lations  of  nature,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  truest  test 
we  have  of  gaining  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of 
those  with  whom  we  daily  come  in  contact. 

The  student  sat  in  his  small  studio  until  a  late 
hour  of  the  night,  striving  to  recall  the  features, 
the  form,  the  grace,  and  all  the  delicate  graces  of 
mind  the  few  spoken  words  had  revealed  to  him, 
and  strove  to  fix  them  in  his  brain  as  a  living 
picture  that  would  at  some  future  time  spring 
into  life  from  his  canvass.  He  should  be  a 
greater  artist  from  having  seen  one  so  lovely. 


Already  had  he  begun  to  worship  her  as  a 
“thing  of  beauty;**  selfish  even  in  the  first 
d reamings  of  love,  as  we  all  are  in  our  highest 
aspirations.  The  more  refined  and  cultivated 
the  mind,  the  more  subtle  the  selfishness  that 
unconsciously  pervades  oftr  whole  being. 

On  the  following  morning,  Henrie  walked 
rapidly  from  his  lodgings  to  the  exhibition  hall. 
Again  the  apartment  shook  beneath  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  who  on  this  day  had  been  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  gallery  by  extravagant  reports  of 
friends  the  day  previous. 

The  young  artist  looked  on  his  work  now 
with  less  satisfaction  than  he  had  been  wont  to 
view  it.  Cordelia  was  no  longer  to  him  the 
ideal  beauty ;  he  had  thought  to  embody  in  this 
work  his  highest  conception  of  female  loveliness. 
Now,  how  did  the  old  ideal  vanish  before  the 
new  glory  of  the  later  revelation.  He  wandered 
about  the  paintings,  disappointed,  scarcely  look¬ 
ing  at  his  own  work,  watching  each  new  comer, 
hoping  to  see  the  fair  being  of  yesterday. 

Nor  was  Henrie  forced  to  look  in  vain,  for  sf- 
ter  the  crowd  had  began  to  disperse,  this  same 
beautiful  woman  entered  the  room  from  a  private 
entrance,  and  without  heeding  any  one,  passed 
directly  to  the  painting  of  Cordelia. 

Henrie  saw  her  approach  with  a  transport  of 
delight  that  could  hardly  be  restrained.  He  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  himself  so  near  to  the  fair  stran¬ 
ger  that  her  attention  would  be  attracted  to  him, 
hoping  thus  to  engage  her  in  conversation,  and 
learn  from  her  own  lips  her  idea  of  the  work. 

Henrie  soon  had  opportunity  to  do  this,  for  oa 
changing  her  position  to  take  in  the  picture  from 
another  point  of  view,  the  lady  was  surprised  at 
finding  herself  face  to  face  with  the  person  who 
had  rendered  her  service  the  day  previous.  Af¬ 
ter  a  moment  of  confusion  on  her  part  at  the  un¬ 
expectedness  of  the  meeting,  the  lady  modestly 
extended  her  hand  to  Henrie,  saying : 

“I  have  again  to  thank  you  for  befriending 
me.  One  hardly  knows  whom  to  trust  when  be¬ 
wildered  in  a  city  like  ours.  Your  service  has 
made  me  more  gratefal  than  I  find  it  in  my 
power  to  express/* 

Henrie,  with  his  usual  gentlemanly  demeanor, 
replied  to  this  address,  and  wishing  to  extend 
the  conversation,  said  to  her : 

“  You  are  viewing  the  new  picture  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  will  you  favor  me  with  your  own  idea  of 
its  merit.  What  is  it  that  attracts  you? — for 
you  seem  to  be  regarding  the  work  with  much 
earnestness/* 

“lam  indeed  deeply  interested  in  the  picture,** 
answered  Lucie  La  Moor  (for  this  was  the  name 
of  the  lady).  “  It  seems  to  me  a  rare  work  of 
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art  The  artist  has  personified  the  quality  in 
female  character  most  lovely  and  worthy  of  ad¬ 
miration  ;  thaf  sweet  womanliness  that  com¬ 
bines  gentleness  with  strength  and  fortitude. 
The  framer  of  this  work  has  looked  deep  into 
human  experience,  and  has  a  fine  perception  of 
spiritnal  beauty.  Is  it  yet  known  who  is  to 
claim  the  honor  of  the  work  V' 

"  It  yet  remains  a  secret,”  answered  Henrie. 

A  few  moments  more  of  conversation  relative 
to  the  picture  followed,  and  the  lady  bowed  to 
the  artist,  and  left  the  room  by  the  same  private 
entrance. 

For  many  succeeding  days  Henrie  and  Lucie 
met  in  the  same  hall  to  talk  over  and  over  the 
wonderful  works  of  art  on  exhibition.  Other 
subjects  were  touched  on — subjects  relating  to 
literature,  or  life.  In  all  of  these  conversations 
the  lady  showed  a  culture  of  mind,  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art,  as  rare  as  it  was  delightful  to 
the  young  student.  But  all  this  time  he  could 
gain  no  information  as  to  her  history.  She  nev¬ 
er  asked  him  to  visit  her,  nor  never  seemed  to 
expect  or  desire  gallantry,  or  any  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  from  him. 

There  came  a  time  at  length  when  Henrie 
looked  in  vain  for  the  coming  of  the  fair  stran¬ 
ger.  He  had  been  wont  to  look  for  her  approach 
as  the  one  great  event  of  his  life.  His  days  were 
passed  alone  in  his  studio  with  his  busy  pencil 
and  busier  brow,  and  the  one  hour  of  morning 
intercourse  with  Lade  La  Moor,  gave  him  anew 
inspiration  wherewith  to  bring  out  from  unshape¬ 
ly  canvass  embodiments  of  beauty  and  art. 

Now  the  days  were  long  and  weary.  The  pen¬ 
cil  had  ceased  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  mind  that 
prompted  it  His  soul  was  as  fall  of  images, 
but  his  mind  was  restless  and  dissatisfied. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  nowhere, 
neither  in  the  street,  nor  in  the  accustomed 
place  of  meeting,  did  Henrie  see  the  face  that 
had  haunted  his  waking  and  sleeping  hours 
since  the  first  moment  he  had  looked  upon  it. 
At  length  tired  out  and  dispirited,  Henrie  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  placing  on  his  canvass  the 
impressions  remaining  on  his  memory  of  Lucie's 
loveliness. 

This  was  no  slight  task.  It  called  into  action 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  required  all  die 
excellence  he  had  attained  in  art ;  but  he  threw 
his  whole  soul  into  it,  and  found  in  his  work  a 
relief  for  the  disappointment  that  had  seised 
him. 

Day  by  day,  slowly  did  the  hand  of  the  artist 
race  the  lines  that  made  up  the  lovely  features, 
and  throur  over  them  the  faintest  and  most  deli¬ 
cate  shades  of  feeling.  Never  had  a  work  ab¬ 


sorbed  him  like  this.  Never  before  had  he  stood 
in  awe  of  his  genius ;  but  now,  as  he  bent  over 
his  canvass,  and  met  thero  the  smile,  the  same 
soft  expression  of  eye  that  had  so  shortly  since 
beamed  on  him,  spoken  to  him,  smiling  as  it 
spoke,  then  indeed  did  he  tremble  before  the 
mystery  of  that  wonderful  creating  power. 

A  year  passed.  The  work  was  completed  and 
placed  beside  the  former  one  in  the  Art-Gallery, 
on  exhibition.  Fresh  applause  greeted  the  ears 
of  the  artist,  as  he  stood  again  in  the  hall  now 
swarming  with  memories,  and  sacred  as  Heaven 
to  him. 

Henrie  looked  about  among  the  crowds  of 
faces  around  him,  but  the  look  of  approving  de¬ 
light  that  met  him  did  not  satisfy  him.  There 
was  one  smile  wanting,  one  word,  or  even  the 
presence  without  the  word,  of  one  being,  was 
worth  all  the  enthusiasm  of  applauding  crowds. 
He  withdrew  himself  into  the  recess,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time,  his  eye  listlessly  wandering  among 
the  multitude  of  faces ;  and  sitting  thus,  did  he 
first  notice  the  approach  of  a  lady,  clad  in 
weeds,  who  entered  unattended,  and  pursued 
her  way  to  the  two  works  of  the  young  artist. 

An  electric  shock  could  not  have  aroused 
Henrie  more  sensibly  than  the  appearance  of 
this  lady  in  the  garments  of  mourning.  Her 
face  was  turned  from  him,  bat  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  grace  and  dignify  of  demeanor  of  the 
person  before  him. 

It  was  Lucie  La  Moor.  Henrie  knew  it,  felt 
it,  although  he  had  not  yet  caught  a  sight  of  her 
face.  Heavens !  there  she  stood  before  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  her  own  beautiful  self.  Would 
she  recognize  it  1  Would  she  remember  him  1 
Query  after  query  of  this  nature  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Henrie.  It  seemed  to  him  impossi¬ 
ble  to  resist  the  impulse  that  urged  him  forward 
to  her  side.  He  did  not  seek  to  restrain  it ;  he 
had  thought  of  this  one  being,  dreamed  of  her, 
lived  in  the  memory  of  her,  and  she  had  become 
to  him  so  much  a  part  of  his  life  that  he  forgot 
how  few  the  actual  words  that  had  passed  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  how  slight  the  intercourse  had 
been.  He  only  felt  that  something  indescribably 
dear  and  beautiful  had  been  restored  to  him, 
something  that  had  been  long  lost,  and  separated 
from  him,  instantly  brought  back  to  him. 

In  a  moment  Henrie  stood  by  the  side  of  Lu¬ 
cie  La  Moor,  who  saw  him  at  once  and  uttered  a 
low  cry  of  mingled  surprise  and  joy,  at  the  same 
time  extending  her  hand  to  him  as  a  pledge  of 
her  former  friendship.  Thus  they  stood  for  a 
long  time  together  before  the  painting,  and  at 
length  Lucie  La  Moor  spoke ; 

H  There  is  a  strange  influence  coming  out  of 
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this  new  face  that  looks  down  upon  ns.  I  do 
not  understand  it.  I  seem  to  be  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  familiar,  and  yet  far  off,  and  when  I  think 
to  catch  some  memory,  the  recollection  vanishes, 
and  I  grow  confused.  Who  is  this  wonderful  ar¬ 
tist,  and  what  is  the  secret  power  of  this  work  V9 

“Lady,”  said  Henrie,  “fair  lady — beautiful 
and  more  lovely  than  dream  of  wildest  poet — 
thou  hast  inspired  the  hand  that  traced  the  face. 
Thou  art  looking  on  thyself,  and  the  artist  stands 
by  your  side.” 

“  Then  is  my  life  more  than  blessed,  glorious 
again  in  being  recreated  in  art,”  cried  Lucie  La 
Moor,  giving  her  hand  to  Henrie,  who  clasped  it 
so  vehemently  in  his  excited  passion  that  it  ex¬ 
torted  a  low  cry  of  pain  from  the  lips  of  the 
lady. 

“  Let  us  seat  ourselves,  for  I  have  much  to  say 
to  you  of  the  past ;”  and  Henrie  led  Lucie  La 
Moor  to  the  same  recess  that  had  been  the  scene 
of  so  many  of  his  hours  of  meditation. 

Then  the  lady  spoke  to  the  artist  of  her  own 
life.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  artist  in  Florence,  many  of  whose  works 
now  adorned  the  walls  of  the  gallery  wherein 
they  were  seated.  Lucie  was  in  fact  the  only 
child,  and  inherited  all  her  father's  love  of  art, 
with  a  delicacy  of  perception  that  surpassed  not 
only  her  parents,  but  many  who  had  arrived  at 
greater  excellence  in  the  profession. 

The  father  hoped  to  make  of  his  child  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  rare  merit,  but  in  this  was  he  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for  Lucie's  power  lay  wholly  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  She  had  no  gift  to  trace  the 
lines  that  brought  out  the  features  on  the  can¬ 
vass.  In  fine,  she  was  unable  to  perform  the 
common  work  of  drawing  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  but  her  ideas  and  images  furnished  her 
father  with  subjects  for  his  pencil. 

This  employment  was  Lucie's  life  and  happi¬ 
ness.  We  can  imagine  the  bond  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  parent  and  child.  But  the  artist  died, 
and  Lucie  was  now  bereft  of  all.  Crushed  by 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  she  lingered  herself 
at  death’s  door  for  many  weeks,  longing  to  go 
out  after  the  precious  life  that  had  departed,  but 
was  compelled  to  remain  behind.  Health  again 
came,  and  brought  with  it  the  same  absorbing 
love  of  art. 

How  desolate  were  now  the  lordly  halls  of  the 
family  mansion  to  the  orphaned  Lucie  1  How 
lonely  the  gardens,  the  libraiy,  the  studio,  and 
the  dear  old  chamber  where  expired  the  life  so 
sacred  to  her!  How  disconsolate,  how  more 
than  bereaved,  was  Lucie  La  Moor ! 

Then  Lucie  heard  of  the  new  painting  from 
the  author  of  Cordelia,  and  summoning  all  her 


resolution,  she  repaired  to  the  Art  Gallery. 
Much  more  of  her  family  history  Lucie  La  Moor 
related  to  Henrie,  but  enough  has  been  revealed 
to  satisfy  our  purpose. 

The  narrative  ended,  Henrie  took  again  the 
hand  of  Lucie  La  Moor,  and  bending  low  hia 
head,  whispered  to  her  of  his  love  and  idolatry ; 
ho  told  her  of  the  past  year  of  his  life,  of  the 
new  inspiration  that  bad  come  to  him  from  out 
her  lif j. 

Lucie  La  Moor  listened  to  Henrie,  and  as  he 
ended  the  recital  of  his  passion,  she  said,  in  the 
same  soft  tone  that  had  first  thrilled  the  artist's 
soul  with  indescribable  emotions : 

“  The  perfection  of  art  is  when  the  mind  in  its 
search  for  beautiful  forms,  finds,  and  fastens  upon 
some  higher  creation  than  has  ever  before  been 
conceived  in  the  soul.  Tell  me,  Henrie,  do  you 
thus  love  ?” 

“  Even  thus  do  I  dare  to  say  I  love.” 

“  Then  shall  Lucie  La  Moor  be  your  bride.” 

*  *  *  «  « 

In  after  time  the  halls  of  the  family  mansion 
again  awoke  with  the  sound  of  joy  and  merri¬ 
ment.  Merry  hearts  and  tiny  feet  danced  through 
the  desolate  rooms,  and  the  walls  of  the  old  stu¬ 
dio  again  beamed  anew  with  life.  Henrie  and 
Lucie,  with  their  children,  lived  therein  a  happy 
life.  _ _ _ 

THE  ROYAL  BARON  OF  BEEF. 

The  baron  of  beef,  which  from  time  immemo¬ 
rial  has  formed  the  principal  Christinas  dish  of 
the  sovereign  of  England,  was  this  year  supplied 
by  Mr.  Milton,  of  Peascod  Street,  Windsor, 
butcher  to  her  maiesty.  It  was  cut  from  the  car¬ 
cass  of  a  fine  highland  ox,  fed  bv  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Model  Farm,  in 
the  Home  Park.  The  baron  weighed  precisely 
sixty  stone,  or  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
and  judges  pronounced  the  meat  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  baron  was  put  down  be¬ 
fore  an  enormous  fire  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
for  fourteen  hours  was  watched  and  basted  by 
relays  of  assistants,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  head  roasting  cook.  After  the  baron  is  taken 
up  and  allowed  sufficient  time  to  cool,  comes  the 
operation  of  paring  and  trimming,  which  mate¬ 
rially  improves  its  outward  appearance.  Placed 
on  a  dish  as  large  as  an  ordinary  sized  table,  it 
is  then  decorated.  The  royal  cipher  is  traced 
around  the  edges  of  the  dish ;  the  holy  mistletoe 
apparently  sprouts  from  the  outside  fat  of  the 
meat ;  the  baron  is  then  duly  placed  on  the  side¬ 
board  of  the  dining-room  of  Windsor  Castle, 
where  her  majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  royal  cir¬ 
cle,  partake  of  the  Christmas  banquet. — London 
Newt. 


Men  are  so  employed  abont  themselves,  that 
they  have  no  leisure  to  distinguish  and  penetrate 
into  others;  which  is  the  cause  why  a  great 
merit,  joined  to  a  great  modesty,  may  be  a  long; 
time  before  it  is  discovered. 
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mm  nut  ou>  to-day. 


ST  MM.  I.  «. 


A  tondsr  bad  bant  Into  lift. 

One  year  ago  to-day, 
fo  ahaar  a  noihar%  longing  haaft, 
Along  lift*!  tolMaan  way. 

Mm  monad  that  bod  wllb  Motor  earn, 
Uar  a  pauing  thimt  made  lift  awm  fair. 

Sweat  Mae  eyed,  tagMngbaby-gM, 
Joat  one  year  aU  to-day, 

Would  that  no  rode  and  chilly  wind* 
Might  oner  round  thee  play ; 

May  tender  arms  e’er  round  thee  twine. 
May  constant  friends  be  ever  thine! 

I  damp  thy  tiny  hand  In  mine 
With  trembling,  sweet  delight; 
Smiting,  yet  ftaring  tome  rude  touch 
Thy  tender  heart  may  blight! 

O  will  tboae  dimples  tore  to  play, 

As  sweetly  round  thy  month  A>r  aye? 


THE  MILITARY  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  CYR. 


BT  AKNB  T.  WILBUR. 


Or  a  cold  morning  in  February,  1806,  fifty  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Military  School  of  St.  Cyr  were 
grouped  around  a  man  of  tall  stature,  with  gray¬ 
ish  hair,  whose  unifbrm,  cut  in  a  Bomewhat 
antique  style,  was  trimmed  on  the  cuffs  with  the 
lace  of  a  sergeant  It  was  said,  at  the  school, 
that  this  coat  dated  from  Marengo.  This  sub¬ 
altern  officer,  whose  hard  features  announced  at 
once  severity  in  command  and  the  fatigues  of 
military  life,  was  commissioned  to  teach  the 
pupils  destined  to  the  artillery  the  theory  of 
pointing,  that  theory  without  which  the  cannon 
is  but  a  useless  and  noisy  instrument  of  terror. 

The  sergeant  instructor,  one  of  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  pointers  of  artilleiy  of  the  foot-guards,  where 
he  had  served  before  entering  the  school,  had 
just  explained  to  his  auditors  the  method  of 
making  a  ballet  reach  its  destination  with  the 
greatest  possible  certainty,  that  is  to  say,  of 
killing  the  greatest  number  of  the  enemy ;  he 
had  interrupted  for  an  instant  the  demonstration 
of  this  art,  which  he  placed  far  above  all  others, 
and  was  resting  himself  by  relating  some  episodes 
in  his  historical  cannonades,  the  narration  of 
which  dty-but  establish  the  excellence  of  his  doc¬ 
trines  on  the  subject  of  bullets,— It  was  example 
after  precept  The  pupils  were  listening  with 
interest,  although  the  sergeant  was  not  on  bis 
guard  against  repetitions ;  but  these  were  wil¬ 
lingly  pardoned  in  him,  for  his  services  were 
honorable,  amThis  little  manifestations  of  prido 
were  readily  overlooked,  in  consideration  of  tho 
excellence  of  his  character. 


The  old  sergeant  was  describing,  byword* 
and  gestures,  the  history  of  bis  last  cannon-shot, 
that  which  he  had  fired  at  Friedland,  that  last 
adieu  to  the  Russians,  and,  by  his  account,  it 
hod  cost  them  dearly ;  but,  as  he  had  not  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  son  had  begun  to  foil,  he  was 
continuing  his  recital,  when  the  pnpits  who  were 
listening  to  him,  warned  him  that  the  position 
was  no  longer  tenable.  8ome  of  them  were 
trying  to  warm  their  benumbed  fingers  with 
their  breath ;  others  were  stamping  their  feet,  fo 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  freezing  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  was  not  to  die  sergeant's  taste ;  so 
he  suddenly  interrupted  his  narrative,  and, 
wounded  in  his  self-love  as  a  historian,  his  sus¬ 
ceptibility  broke  forth  in  somewhat  hasty  exdir 
mations. 

14  What  is  all  this,  gentlemen  V*  exclaimed  he ; 
“  is  this  the  bearing  of  officers  of  artillery  T* 

“We  are  not  jet  such,  sergeant,"  replied  a 
pupil. 

“  But  you  will  soon  be  so,  and  if  I  may  judge 
by  what  I  see,  will  make  only  spring  campaigns, 
unless  the  emperor  permits  the  use  of  foot-stoves. 
Is  it  cold  f” 

“Faith,  sergeant,  it  is  not  warm,  and  hy 
standing  thus  in  the  same  spot  and  without 
moving — " 

“You  run  the  risk  of  taking  cold,  do  you 
not  V*  interrupted  the  sergeant.  “  If  you  had, 
like  myself,  fought  in  Poland,  I  do  not  know 
what  you  would  have  done." 

“  When  one  is  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
one  Is  never  cold,"  said  a  pupil,  who  had  ap¬ 
proached  the  sergeant,  the  better  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  comrades. 

“It  is  true,"  replied  the  latter,  “the  observa¬ 
tion  is  just,  but  you  should  early  accustom  your¬ 
selves  to  cold,  heat,  rain,  and  snow,  and  mote 
than  that,  to  hunger  and  thirst,  because  an  artil¬ 
lery  officer  should  not,  above  all  things,  Mew 
his  fingers." 

This  advice,  accompanied  by  words  found  only 
in  the  dictionary  of  the  barracks,  made  a  vivid 
impression  upon  the  pupils.  Their  sport  ceased, 
and  each  resumed,  calmly  and  silently,  his  place 
near  the  sergeant. 

“  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  “by  way  of 
warming  ourselves,  let  ns  take  another  short 
lesson  in  pointing  before  dinner." 

And  preparing  to  re-commence  his  demonstra¬ 
tions,  he  shook  off  lightly  the  snow  which  cov¬ 
ered  his  breast  and  his  foraging-cap,  then  placed 
himself  before  the  cannon  which  stood  there  for 
the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Bnt  scarcely  had 
i  he  taken  this  position,  when  Captain  DavilHe 
I  approached  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
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ear  ;  the  sergeant  seemed  struck  by  the  commu¬ 
nication  ;  he  was  about  to  divulge  it,  when  a 
gesture  from  the  captain  prevented  him.  At  the 
same  instant  the  drum  recalled  the  pupils  to 
quarters;  this  signal,  anticipating  the  usual 
hour,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures. 

“  Gentlemen,”  at  last  said  the  sergeant,  who 
had  followed  the  company  as  far  as  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  study  rooms,  “  remember  that 
to-day,  especially,  yon  are  not  to  be  cold.  So 
much  the  worse  for  those  who  forget  the  coun¬ 
tersign.” 

This  simple  recommendation,  addressed  in  the 
form  of  advice,  announced  to  the  pupils  that 
they  were  to  prepare  for  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
spection  ;  but  was  it  the  commandant  .of  the 
school  who  was  about  to  review  them  ?  Was  it 
an  inspector  chosen  by  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  the  school  and  report  on 
those  who  deserved  the  epaulet  ?  The  question 
became  singularly  complicated ;  they  would  have 
.been  glad  to  have  interrogated  the  sergeant,  and 
•even  Captain  Davillie,  on  the  meaning  of  his 
last  words,  which  were  an  enigma;  but  time 
failed,  and,  besides,  the  sergeant  was  on  his 
guard.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  wait  the 
event. 

The  pupils  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  the 
sergeant,  somewhat  uneasy,  took  the  road  to  his 
room  to  prepare  himself ;  for  he  knew  the  name 
of  the  inspector,  whose  approaching  arrival  had 
occasioried  such  a  commotion  among  the  officers 
of  the  school. 

The  companies  were  under  arms ;  the  captains 
threw  around  them,  from  time  to  time,  anxious 
glances,  to  assure  themselves  that  no  adventur¬ 
ous  foot  passed  the  line,  or  an  awkwardly  held 
gun  announced  the  inexperience  of  a  raw  recruit. 
But  old  and  new  pupils  vied  with  each  other  in 
aplomb  and  precision.  Even  Captain  Saget  him¬ 
self,  particular  as  he  was,  appeared  satisfied ;  his 
physiognomy  had  lost  that  severity  of  the  morose 
Instructor,  which  had  often  wearied  the  patience 
of  the  pupils,  and  made  them  despair  of  attain¬ 
ing  perfection.  General  Bellavene,  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  seemed  to  be  meditating  the  ha¬ 
rangue  which  he  was  about  to  address  to  the 
mysterious  visitor  whose  arrival  was  awaited. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  commandant  stood 
the  old  sergeant,  dressed  in  a  new  uniform ;  his 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  companies,  as  if  to  re¬ 
mind  the  artillery-men  of  the  lesson  he  had 
given  them  on  temperature ;  and  such  pre-occu¬ 
pation  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  will  be  easily 
imagined,  for  the  snow,  which  had  been  for  him 
the  occasion  of  a  severe  admonition,  threatened 
to  fall  to  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  some  anxiety 


in  the  professor  of  pointing.  Ha  mss  scarcely 
aroused  from  this  pre-occupation  by  the  sound 
of  the  drums,  suddenly  beating  the  march,  and 
Napoleon  had  already  appeared,  while  the  ser¬ 
geant  was  still  gazing  on  his  pupils.  At  last  he 
decided  to  accompany  the  staff,  which  was  ad¬ 
vancing  to  meet  the  emperor.  The  latter  was 
accompanied  only  by  the  Prince  du  Neufchatel 
and  an  aid-de-camp.  He  did  not  allow  General 
Bellavene  time  to  address  him. 

“  Have  you  any  officers  to  give  me  ?”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  somewhat  bluntly. 

“  Sire,  all  the  young  people  here  are  impatient 
to  serve  your  majesty.” 

“  I  know  it,  general ;  but  I  wish  well-informed 
officers.  How  many  have  you  ?” 

The  general  hesitated  to  reply ;  the  question 
embarrassed  him  a  little.  The  emperor  appre¬ 
ciated  the  motive  of  this  hesitation,  and  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  commandant. 

“  Ah !  ah !”  said  he,  smiling,  “  I  see,  general, 
that  you  wish  to  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself  of 
the  instruction  of  your  pupils, — well,  so  be  it. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  paid  you  a  visit. 
But  are  you  satisfied  ?  Are  your  young  people 
docile  and  studious  V* 

“  Sire,  I  have  some  troublesome  ones,  but  the 
greater  number  deserve  only  praise ;  they  know 
that  on  leaving  the  school  they  ought  to  be  able 
t6  command.” 

“  And  they  must  commence  by  learning  to 
obey,”  interrupted  Napoleon.  “  It  is  well.  How 
many  pupils  have  you  under  arrest  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  V 9 

“  Two,  only,  sire.” 

“  Two  1  What  fault  have  they  committed  V9 

“  They  were  weary  of  the  discipline;  they 
found  the  time  of  their  noviciate  too  long, 
one  fine  morning  these  two  gentlemen  left  the 
school  without  permission :  I  had  them  panned, 
and  they  were  brought  hack.”  , 

“  That  is  to  say,  they  deserted,”  replied  the 
emperor.  “  But,  Monsieur  Commandant,  this  is 
very  serious ;  had  these  two  young  people  pre¬ 
viously  .Jbehaved  well  ?” 

“  Sire,  they  had  until  then  been  regarded  as 
among  the  best  pupils  of  the  schooh" 

Napoleon  remained  silent ;  then,  advancing 
rapidly  in  front  of  the  compani^he  passed  be¬ 
fore  them,  examining  them  attentively.  This 
was  a  critical  moment  for  the  captains.  The 
august  inspector,  nevertheless,  addressed  no  ob¬ 
servation  to  them,  but,  making  a  sign  to  the 
Commandant  Coteau  to  cause  them  to  execute 
the  manoeuvres,  he  placed  himself  a  little  behind, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  better  of  their  move¬ 
ments. 
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Tiie  management  ct  arms  left  notelng  to  bd 
fimfired;  oofj  a  IMe  precision  was  wanting  in 
tho  uecoad  company,  mid  this  defect  drew  ftm n 
the  emperor  a  slight  getters  of  hupatknee ;  but 
the  pupils  of  this  company  soon  emoted  it  to  be 
forgotten,  and  Napoleon  said,  M  enough  to 
kukeaid  by  all; 

44  WeH  done  !” 

After  the  mufioeuvres,  there  was  an  internal 
of  rest;  then  the  general  and  the  officers  who 
composed  the  staff  surrounded  Napoleon,  who 
spoke  in  praise  of  the  appearance  and  behaviour 
e if  the  pupils. 

“  Come,  gentlemen/*  added  he,  “I  see  that 
the  time  has  not  been  lost  with  yon ;  bare  yon 
any  advanced  pupils  t” 

“  Sire/’  replied  General  Bellavene,  “  there  are 
very  few  who  hare  studied  more  than  fourteen 
or  fifteen  months.” 

“I  congratulate  you  and  your  officers,  genseal. 
Tou  will  say  to  your  pupils  teat  I  An  very  well 
satisfied  with  them,  without  exception  Now  let 
them  defile.” 

At  the  roll  of  the  dram,  they  fell  into  a  line. 
The  defiling  was  executed,  and  all  the  compa¬ 
nies,  as  they  passed  before  the  emperor,  saluted 
him  with  the  most  lively  acclamations,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  their  respective  quarters.  The  staff 
officers  of  the  school  alone  remained  with  Napo¬ 
leon  ;  the  last  shouts  of  the  pupils  had  just  difed 
away,  when  the  old  sergeant  presented  himself 
before  the  emperor. 

“  Ah !  is  it  you,  my  old  comrade  Y9  said  Na. 
poleon,  who  had  known  him  for  a  long  time,  for 
he  had  remarked  him  at  the  siege  of  Toulon ; 
"  have  you  anything  to  ask  of  me  *  Is  not  your 
son  placed  in  a  lyceum  ?” 

“  Sire,  I  thank  you ;  but  will  your  majesty 
allow  me  to  remind  you  that  there  are  here  can¬ 
nons  and  cannoneers  ?” 

“  I  know  it  as  well  as  yourself.  What  then  V* 

“Does  not  your  majesty  wish  to  know  whether 
the  pupils  of  the  school  understand  the  manoeu¬ 
vres  of  the  artillery  as  well  as  the  sword  exer¬ 
cise  ?”  ^ 

“  Ah !  I  understand  you;  this  must  "be  for 
another  day,  my  brave  man.  I  have  not  time 
now.  But  tell  me,  frankly,  can  I  take  twenty- 
five  officers  of  artiliery  from  among  your  pupils'?” 

“  Fifty,  strfc.  Perhaps  they  will  need  a  few 
more  lessons  in  pointing;  but  they  know  their 
business ;  I  will  guarantee  it,  on  the  word  of  an 
instructor.” 

And  as  he  said  this,  the  old  cannoneer  laid  Ms 
large  hand  on  the  decoration  which  shone  on 
his  breast. 

“  Wall,  I  will  take  them.” 


may  I  not  go  wife  them?  I  am.  begin¬ 
ning  to  weary  of  this  life,  it  is  so  monotonous.” 

“  Are  you  joking  ?  You  will  remain,  because 
you  are  much  more  useful  to  me  at  St.  Cyr  than 
you  would  be  elsewhere.  Continue  to  educate 
good  officers  for  me,  and  your  services  will  be  as 
glorious  here  aa  where  you  wish  to  go.” 

"I  will  remain,  sire;  nevertheless,  I  should 
like  to  send  a  few  more  bullets  at  the  Russians 
or  Pruariane.” 

*  I  believe  you,  my  old  comrade ;  but  each 
must  have  his  turn.  And  then  the  popsls  will 
teach  tee  enemy  tee  name  of  their  master,  and 
it  teems  to  me  that  will  he  not  a  little  flatter¬ 
ing/' 

“For  them,  sire,  but  not  for  me.” 

And  tee  old  sergeant,  after  having  given  tee 
military  salute,  withdrew.  He  was  not  entirely 
satisfied,  but  be  seemed  to  be  so. 

General  Bellavene,  seeing  tee  emperer  pte- 
1  paring  to  quit  St  Cyr,  asked,  him  what  number 
of  officers  he  wished  to  take  from  tee  school, 
saying: 

“  She,  since  your  majtety  has  deigned  to  ex¬ 
press  your  satisfaction,  you  wiU  encase  tee  ques¬ 
tion  I  address  to  you.” 

“  You  are  right,  general ;  your  pupils  must 
be  impatiently  awaiting  tee  result  of  tee  re¬ 
view.” 

Aad  he  looked  at  the  windows,  through  which 
heads  could  be  distinguished,  whose  eyes  were 
fastened  to  his  slightest  gestures,  which  each 
pupil  interpreted  in  his  own  fashion. 

“General,”  resumed  Napoleon,  “my  school 
of  St.  Cyr  will  furnish  to  the  army  two  hundred 
officers,  of  whom  fifty  will  be  for  tee  artillery. 
You  will  confer  with  the  Minister  of  War  re¬ 
specting  tee  selection  to  be  made.  But,  apropos, 
you  have  spoken  to  me  of  two  prisoners  who  are 
expiating  their  fault  by  an  arrest  ;I  think  they 
have  been  sufficiently  punished.  Let  us  use 
clemency  towards  teem.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to 
see  them,  for  I  wish  to  believe  that  they  have 
been  only  impatient.  Let  teem  be  summoned.” 

The  general  immediately  made  a  sign  to 
Commandant  Coteau,  and,*  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  tee  latter  returned,  followed  by  tee  two 
prisoners,  who  approached  with  as  good  a  face 
as  possible.  When  they  were  before  the  em¬ 
peror,  he  said  to  teem,  giving  to  his  voice  a  tone 
of  severity : 

“Ah!  ah!  gentlemen,  it  was  then  yon  who 
deserted  the  school,  who  forgot  the  first  duty  of 
a  soldier  I  Reply, — why  did  yon  abandon  your 
flag*” 

“  Sire,  we  are  not  deserters !”  said  one  of  tee 
delinquents,  blushing  deeply. 
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M  You  are  mot  deserters  f  Then  whers  were 
you  going  when  yon  left  here  V' 

“  To  the  army,  to  take  oar  places  as  simple 
soldiers/* 

And  the  pupil  who  had  thus  replied  to  Napo¬ 
leon,  took,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  the 
hand  of  his  comrade,  in  token  of  the  fraternal 
bonds  which  united  them. 

Napoleon  was  struck  with  this  reply ;  but  he 
could  not  ostensibly  accept  it  as  an  excuse. 
Nevertheless,  softening  his  tone,  he  replied : 

“  And  you  think  to  justify  yourselves  thus  t” 

“  Bire,  we  are  guilty,  but  we  have  hope  in  the 
clemency  of  your  majesty.  Witt  you  deign  to 
permit  ns  to  take  arms,  and  pardon  us,  without 
longer  delay,  fbr  my  comrade  and  myself  have 
each  a  father  to  avenge/* 

“  You  are  the  sons  of  soldiers  ?" 

“  They  were  officers  of  the  guards ;  both  were 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle/* 

Napoleon  turned  towards  the  commandant  of 
die  school;  then,  addressing  the  two  pupils, 
continued : 

“  I  will  pardon  you,  young  men ;  but  it  Is  in 
consideration  of  the  services  of  your  fathers. 
Return  to  your  comrades,  and  give  them,  in 
future,  an  example  of  submission.  You  will 
remain  three  months  longer  at  school,  to  teach 
you  to  have- patience.  Go.” 

The  two  young  men  gave  the  military  salute, 
and  took  the  road  to  their  quarters.  At  this 
moment,  shouts  of  Fine  V  Empermtr  /  uttered  by 
all  the  pupils,  issued  from  the  windows.  These 
brave  young  men  were  thns  thanking  their  pro¬ 
tector  for  his  clemency,  and  celebrating  the  re¬ 
turn  of  their  comrades. 

“  General,”  said  Napoleon,  as  he  withdrew, 
“  three  months  of  waiting  fbr  two  youths  of  this 
stamp  are  too  much,  indeed ;  we  mast  not  do 
things  by  halves.  I  include  them  in  the  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Such  were  the  last  words  of  the  emperor  be¬ 
fore  quitting  the  school. 

A  week  after  this  visit,  two  hundred  officers 
lsft  St.  Cyr,  to  repair  to  Germany.  Among 
diem  were  found  the  two  pupils  whose  impru¬ 
dence  had  so  serionsly  endangered  their  pros¬ 
pects  ;  and,  two  years  afterwards,  both  were 
made  captains,  on  the  same  day,  on  the  same 
batde-field. 


The  danger  of  the  great  is  like  to  them  that 
be  on  the  top  of  high  and  sharp  mountains, 
whence  they  cannot  descend  but  fall.  Where¬ 
fore  prove  unto  yourself  such  faithful  friends 
•xahall  rather  stay  you  from  falling  than  such  a * 
will  reach  unto  you  their  hands,  to  help  you  up 
when  you  be  down. — Schiller. 


CHSKJSniY  07  A  ROME’S  FOOT. 

Muggins,  a  comical  Cincinnati  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Spiiitof  the  Times,  relates  the 
following  story,  touching  a  certain  chemist  of 
Porkopolis,  who  believed  that  bis  favorite  science 
could  accomplish  anything  and  everything ; 

“  Well,  this  scientific  gentleman  is  the  owner 
of  a  fine  horse,  which  horse  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  run  a  tea  penny  nail  m  his  foot,  of  which 
fact  your  humble  servant  undertook  to  inform 
the  chemist,  in  something  like  the  following 
manner : 

“  *  My  dear  Jem*,  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  your  horse  has  a  nail  in  hie 
foot.* 

“ *  Pooh,  that's  nothing  1  I  can  take  it  out’ 

“  •  Yes,  hot  it's  broken  off  up  in  the  hoof/ 

“  *  Don't  make  any  difference ;  I  can  easily 
take  it  out.* 

“ 1  How  »• 

“  *  Why,  by  putting  tbe  foot  In  a  large  cruci¬ 
ble  and  heating  it  to  a  white  heat ;  as  soon  as 
che  iron  readies  a  state  of  ftuion  it  will  run  out 
of  itself,  and  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  cru¬ 
cible/ 

“  *  But,  my - ,  you'll  carbonize  the  horse*i 

foot.' 

“  *  O,  that's  nothing ;  I  can  easily  decarbon¬ 
ize  it/ 

“  ‘  Yes,  bnt,  ray  dear  sir,  yon  don't  mean  to 
say  that  after  the  horse  has  had  his  foot  and  leg 
burned  to  a  cinder,  he'll  ever  be  of  any  earthly 
use,  do  you  f ' 

“  *  Of  course  I  do ;  to  be  sure  he  will.  After 
I  subject  his  leg  and  foot  to  the  operation  of  de- 
carbonization,  I  shall  re-fluidize  tbe  contents  of 
the  baked  blood  vessels  by  injection  ;  then  all  I 
have  to  do  is  to  vitalize  the  fluid  so  injected, 
when  natural  circulation  will  ensue,  all  the  parts 
will  receive  their  proper  nouri*hment,  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  horse  will  be  as  well  as  ever  bo 
was/ 

“It  sounds  all  right  enough,  bow  do  you 
think  it  will  work  ?” 


WONDERS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

More  than  nine  thousand  different  kinds  of 
animals  have  been  changed  into  stone.  The 
races  of  genera  of  more  than  half  of  these  are 
now  extinct,  not  being  at  present  known  in  a 
living  state  upon  the  earth.  Fiom  the  remains 
of  some  of  these  ancient  animals,  they  most  have 
beei0arger  than  any  Hying  animals  now  known 
npon  the  earth.  The  Megatherium  (Great 
Beast),  says  Buckland,  from  a  skeleton,  nearly 
perfect,  now  in  the  Musenm  at  Madrid,  was  per¬ 
fectly  colossal.  With  a  head  and  neck  like  those 
of  the  Sloth,  its  legs  and  feet  exhibit  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Armadillo  and  tbe  Ant  later.  Its  fora 
feet  were  a  yard  in  length,  and  more  than  twelve 
inches  wide,  terminated  by  gigantic  claws.  Its 
thigh  bone  was  nearly  three  times  as  thick  as 
that  of  the  elephant ;  and  its  tail,  nearest  the 
body,  was  six  feet  in  circumference,  its  tusks 
were  admirably  adapted  for  catting  vegetable 
substances,  and  its  general  structure  and  strength 
were  intended  to  fit  it  for  digging  in  the  ground 
for  roots,  on  which  it  generally  Hitchcock. 
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THE  UVEMD& 


BT  WILLIAM  B.  LAWBIWCS. 


Up  b  y  the  rirer-eide, 

Hear  I  a  moaning, 

Where  low  the  willows  bead 
Orer  the  etream ; 

Soil  aephym  dying, 

Through  the  learee  sighing, 
Ie  It  a  dream  1 

There  Dorothea  Uea; 

Sweetly  ahe  aleepeth. 
Where  the  tore  heart-trial 
Oomea  nerermore; 
Peaeefhl  she  elumbers, 
Ne’er  the  hoar  number*, 
Sorrow  to  o’er. 

fiercely  may  tempeete  rage, 
Shaking  the  earth ; 

King*  of  the  lbreet  toll 
’Neath  the  rode  bleat; 
Quiet  ahe  Hath, 

To  none  replieth. 

Hence  ahe  hath  paaaed. 

Oft  the  arm’s  golden  say, 
Boey  In  light, 

Smileth  abore  her  mound, 
Genial  and  warm ; 

Neither  ehe  heedeth, 
Neither  she  needeth, 
Sunshine  or  storm. 

By  the  sweet  river-side, 
Hear  I  a  moaning, 

Where  low  the  willows  bend 
Over  the  stream. 

Zephyrs  are  toghing, 
Zephyrs  replying, 

>TU  not  a  dream! 


THE  FOUNDUNG  OF  THE  PONT  NEUF. 


BT  X.  Y.  8T.  LEON. 

lx  was  mid -winter,  and  night  hung  heavy  over 
the  city  of  Paris,  while  the  whirling  snow  blind¬ 
ed  the  eye  of  the  traveller  who  was  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  be  without  a  sheltering  roof.  The 
wind  howled  and  swept  round  the  deserted 
streets,  and  the  numerous  bridges  that  spanned 
the  swift,  darkly  flowing  Seine,  loomed  through 
the  black  darkness  in  their  pale  robes  which  the 
hurrying  night  winds  spread,  like  unearthly  vis¬ 
ions,  or  phantoms  of  a  disordered  mind.  While 
the  wild  blast  shrieked,  and  the  storm  howled, 
wilder  blasts  of  passion  and  deeper  storms  raged 
within  a  dwelling  near  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  was  a  singular,  gloomy-looking  building, 
of  dark  gray  stone  and  heavily-moulded  case¬ 
ments,  which 'were  grated,  while  upon  the  iron 
22 


balconies  were  emblazoned  the  arms  of  some 
ancient  family,  but  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
ruthless  hand  of  time,  and  shining  forth  dimly 
from  the  weather-beaten  walls.  A  high  court¬ 
yard  surrounded  the  chateau,  and  was  invariably 
locked,  giving  a  double  gloom  to  the  whole  prem¬ 
ises  ;  until  within  a  few  months  it  had  been  un¬ 
inhabited  for  years,  and  even  now  no  one  knew 
who  were  the  occupants,  what  their  number,  or 
even  what  sex.  The  grim  outside  presented  the 
same  aspect  as  in  former  days,  bnt  heavy  shades 
guarded  the  inhabitants  from  prying  eyes.  Thus 
was  its  aspect  outwardly ;  but  it  is  with  the  inte¬ 
rior  we  have  to  do. 

In  a  large,  square  chamber  on  the  second  floor 
were  four  persons,  as  different  in  appearance  as 
in  rank ;  they  were  taciturn  and  anxious,  which, 
with  the  singular  apartment,  gave  the  impression 
of  an  important  event  hourly  anticipated.  The 
chamber  itself  had  evidently  been  unaltered  since 
the  chateau  was  built,  and  that  was  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  walls  were  wainscotted,  and 
divided  into  emblazoned  compartments,  the  bril¬ 
liant  colors  of  which  had  mellowed  and  mingled 
with  the  rich  dark  hue  of  the  oak,  and  the  heavy 
carved  cornices  and  ceiling.  The  chain  were  all 
large,  square,  high-backed,  and  richly  cushioned, 
although  the  tinsel  fringe  and  tassels  wen^Rr- 
nished  somewhat,  and  the  massive  bed  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room  with  its  high  foot  and 
head-board  rising  in  an  arch,  and  crowned  with 
a  coronet  from  which  depended  curtains  of  pur¬ 
ple  velvet,  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  fur¬ 
niture.  The  only  modern  article  was  a  large 
square  table,  covered  with  a  rich,  dark  cloth  that 
swept  the  floor ;  this  stand  was  drawn  to  the  fire, 
and  a  heavy,  chased  silver  salver,  encrusted  with 
gems,  and  extremely  old-fashioned,  together  with 
a  cup,  or  rather  small  basin,  in  the  same  style, 
and  a  vase  of  dark* colored  liquid  stood  upon  it. 
The  fireplace  was  of  huge  dimensions,  and  fin¬ 
ished  off  with  a  great  amount  of  canring,  while 
a  number  of  blazing  fagots,  supported  on  large 
brass  fire-dogs,  gave  a  dark  crimson  glow  to  the 
room  and  its  occupants,  which,  as  before  stated, 
were  four  in  number. 

The  principal  figure  was  a  lady,  evidently  of 
high  rank,  habited  in  black  velvet,  with  rich 
gems  sparkling  from  amid  the  folds  of  her  robe, 
which  became  her  tall,  commanding  form ;  her 
countenance  was  expressive  of  strong  passions, 
firm,  unyielding  will,  and  many  a  dark  secret. 
Although  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  her  charms 
wore  well  preserved,  and  her  raven  hair  was 
banded  back  from  a  high,  bold  forehead,  while 
large,  fierce  eyes  of  intense  blackness  flashed 
from  beneath  heavy  arched  brows.  Her  com- 
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plexion  was  nearly  bronze,  and  her  features 
strongly  marked. 

The  second  personage  was  a  small,  spare  man 
of  about  forty-five,  with  thin  gray  hair  and  sin 
iflter  countenance.  He  was  clad  in  black,  and 
wore  spectacles,  while  his  whole  air  and  manner 
indicated  him  to  be  a  physician. 

The  third  person  was  a  stout,  thick-set  peas¬ 
ant  matron,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  nurse 
and  waiting-woman,  and  her  good  natured  coun¬ 
tenance  was  sun-burnt,  yet  pleasing.  Her  gray 
woolen  dress  and  white  linen  head-dress  con 
trasted  oddly  with  a  rich  furred  tunic  she  had 
thrown  over  her  shoulders  for  warmth,  yet  she 
looked  far  more  deserving  of  fine  array  than  her 
mistress. 

But  beneath  those  heavy  curtains  lay  a  fair 
young  creature,  scarce  entered  upon  her  eight¬ 
eenth  year.  She  was  slender,  fragile,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  long,  light  hair,  and  soft  blue  eyes, 
that  were  now  half  closed,  and  shaded  by  pen¬ 
cilled  brows  and  lashes ;  young  as  she  was,  the 
feeble  wail  of  a  tiny  infant  declared  her  to  be  a 
mother,  and  this  it  was  which  cast  such  a  shade 
of  anxiety  and  gloom  over  the  faces  of  those 
present,  for  the  child  was  not  one  of  that  favor- 
edtftos  which  are  received  by  a  bevy  of  doting 
auM(  and  smothered  in  the  embroidered  gar¬ 
ments  that  have  been  lavishly  provided.  This 
little  infant  was  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
no  glad  hearts  rejoiced  that  it  seemed  likely  to 
live  and  thrive ;  the  nurse  taking  it  in  her  arms, 
drew  up  to  the  fire  yet  closer  than  before,  and 
after  wrapping  it  carefully  in  warm,  stout  gar¬ 
ments,  proceeded  to  beat  a  few  drops  of  the 
liquid  in  the  vase. 

But  ere  she  administered  the  draught,  the 
dark,  fierce  lady  came  to  the  side  of  the  table, 
and  bending  slightly,  placed  her  fingers  lightly 
on  the  infant's  throat,  saying  in  low,  threatening 
accents : 

"  See  1  one  slight  compression,  only,  and  the 
work  is  done — it  would  be  much  easier  and  hard¬ 
ly  less  sure  than  to  expose  it  on  such  a  night  as 
this.  What  do  you  say  1" 

"  0,  madame,  it  is  a  dreadful  thought !  I 
should  never  speak  freely,  or  sleep  peacefully 
again  if  it  were  done — it  will  die  soon  enough 
in  the  river,  and  the  sea  tells  no  tales." 

"  Out  upon  thee  for  a  craven-hearted  fool !" 
exclaimed  the  first  speaker;  "but  let  it  be  so 
since  your  conscience  is  so  tender — the  doctor 
will  have  sense,  at  least."  And  she  took  up  the 
cup  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  fed 
the  infant  with  the  liquid.  The  effect  was  soon 
risible,  for  with  a  long,  quivering,  gentle  sigh, 
the  large  bright  eyes  dosed,  and  it  sunk  into  a 


state  of  unconsciousness.  Immediately  a  wtek* 
er  basket  was  opened,  the  babe  placed  in  it,  the 
cover  tightly  fastened,  and  the  unsuspecting  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  these  precautions  given  to  the  charge 
of  the  physician,  the  haughty  dame  whispering  in 
his  ear :  “  Remember,  doctor — one  swift,  sum 
plunge,  and  the  reward  is  yours !" 

Nodding  significantly,  the  physician  left  the 
apartment,  and  as  the  heavy-toned  clock  on 
staircase  struck  the  hour  of  two,  the  stem- 
ed  woman  grimly  smiled  as  she  muttered : 

"  Two  o'clock — that  deed  is  done  /" 


on  the^flh 
'heart-^H 
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It  was  in  the  gray  light  of  a  winter's  morning 
that  a  female  figure,  enveloped  in  a  blue  cloak, 
crossed  one  of  the  bridges  leading  to  the  dty. 
It  was  too  early  as  yet  for  the  numerous  classes 
of  artizans,  with  which  Paris  abounds,  to  be 
stirring,  and  the  solitary  woman  kept  on  her 
way,  meeting  with  no  one,  occasionally  throw¬ 
ing  back  her  hood  to  catch  the  fresh  morning 
breeze,  or  shifting  a  bundle  which  she  held  be¬ 
neath  her  cloak,  from  one  arm  to  the  other.  En¬ 
tering  the  city,  she  plunged  into  a  narrow  laby¬ 
rinth  of  dark,  tortnons  streets,  and  finally  paused 
at  the  door  of  a  tenement  more  respectable  and 
tidy  than  its  neighbors.  Knocking  in  a  peculiar, 
manner,  it  was  speedily  opened  by  a  lad  of  about 
eleven,  who  exclaimed : 

"Ah,  mother,  is  this  yon!  Why,  I  did  not 
expect  you  before  to-night." 

"  Madelon  is  better,  and  it  is  a  mercy  I  came 
as  I  did,  for  see  what  I  found.  Poor  thing,  it 
it  would  have  perished  in  a  short  time  with  the 
cold  and  hanger." 

As  she  spoke,  she  produced  a  basket  from  ber 
cloak,  and  hastily  opened  it,  displaying  to  the 
boy's  astonishad  gaze,  a  sleeping  infant.  To 
his  inquiries,  the  good  woman  replied  : 

.  "As  I  stepped  npon  the  bridge,  I  saw  a  dark 
object  lying  in  the  footpath,  and  taking  it  up, 
found  it  to  be  a  basket.  I  peeped  under  the  cot- 
er,  and  lo  and  behold !  this  little  babe  greeted 
my  eye — but  make  haste,  Tobie,  and  warm  some 
milk,  for  it  will  be  hungry  when  it  wakes." 

The  boy  hastened  to  execute  the  order,  while 
the  good  woman  laid  the  babe  before  the  fire  and 
rubbed  its  limbs.  She  was  at  last  rewarded  b y 
its  returning  to  consciousness,  opening  its  large 
dark  eyes,  and  wailing  feebly.  Catine,  as  the 
woman  was  named,  was  enraptured  with  her 
prize,  and  began  feeding  it,  while  Tobit  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and  asked  ?" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  Sh an 
we  keep  the  babe  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  so  much." 

"And  I  also.  I  tell  you  mother  what  I  wifi 
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do ;  it  shall  not  cost  yon  a  franc  for  its  support. 

I  will  work  the  harder,  and  we  will  keep  it,  for  I 
should  so  like  the  pretty  plaything;  and  then,  I 
hare  no  sister.” 

"Very  well,  Tofcit;  it  will  go  hard,  but  we'll 
give  the  little  one  a  home  and  a  bit  of  bread. 
Yes,  we  will  keep  her.” 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  head 
Lpf  the  family  entered.  He  was  taU  and  slender, 
rdressed  in  drab  clothes,  a  pea  jacket,  with  a  black 
cravat  knotted  in  sailor  fashion  around  his  neck, 
hand  his  kead  enveloped  in  a  striped  handkerchief ;  I 
^his  eyes  and  hair  were  dark,  his  features  good 
and  firmly  marked,  and  a  pair  of  short  whiskers 
gave  a  hearty,  good-natured  expression  to  his 
sunburnt  face;  his  eyes  were  dark,  quick  and 
keen,  while  Ins  whole  appearance  halted  between 
*  sailor  and  a  fisherman ;  his  age  might  have 
been  thirty-five,  and  he  was  an  intelligent,  pre¬ 
possessing,  quick-witted  fellow. 

“  Why,  Catine,  what  have  we  here  V '  he  asked, 
In  surprise,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  infant, 
which  6he  roguishly  attempted  to  conceal. 

The  good  woman  explained,  and  Tobit  urged 
the  privilege  of  retaining  the  babe,  to  which 
Oaspar  Fabian  consented.  The  child  was  named 
Teres  ine,  and  as  she  grew  older  endeared  herself 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  by  her  beauty, 
grace,  and  lively  good  nature.  She  was  a  bru¬ 
nette,  and  her  sparkling  black  eyes,  and  close- 
curling  hair,  gained  her  many  a  penny  from  the 
purchasers  of  the  fish  which  she  sold,  standing 
beside  Catine  on  die  Pont  Neuf,  with  her  little 
basket  before  her  full  of  the  proceeds  of  Tobit's 
morning  labors,  and  her  straw  flat  placed  jauntijy 
on  one  side  of  her  shining,  clustering  cnrls. 

When  she  was  about  eight  years  old,  as  she 
was  standing  one  summer's  afternoon  on  the 
bridge,  watching  the  sunlight  play  upon  the 
waves,  and  the  white  sailed  vessels  at  anchor,  a 
gentleman  passed  along,  and  apparently  struck 
by  the  child’s  beauty,  stopped  to  chaffer  for  some 
fish.  There  was  a  quiet  drollery  in  his  eye  as  he 
vainly  endeavored  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  little  maiden,  and  she  could  not  help  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  odd  fancies  conoeming  herself.  At 
last  he  exclaimed : 

44  Come,  come,  Uttfte  woman,  you  ought  to  sell 
yonr  fish  cheaper;  it’s  all  nonsense  pretending 
to  be  a  mortal  like  other  children,  nothing  but  a 
sham,  which  I  see  through  clearly,  having  on 
the  spectacles  given  me  by  Algoraddin  the  won¬ 
derful  wicard,  which  enable  me  to  see  through 
disguises,  and  even  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
worM!” 

**  What  do  you  take  me  for  then  t”  asked  the 
little  girl,  with  a  demure  look.  v 


"A  little  mermaid,  to  be  sore.  All  yon  have 
to  do  is  just  to  jump  over  the  railing  there,  dive 
down,  call  the  fishes  with  a  morsel  of  bread  on 
those  sweet  lips,  and  they’ll  flock  round  like  bees 
to  a  honey-jar.  You  then  catch  the  gudgeons, 
and  yonr  business  is  done.  Bat  let  me  tell  yon, 
ma  mie,  to  rise  out  of  the  water  under  the  bows 
of  some  large  vessel,  where  no  one  will  see  you, 
or  yen’ll  be  taken  up  for  &  witch !” 

Teresine  glanced  up  at  the  odd  figure  before 
her.  A  large  black  ooat  enveloped  a  tall,  spare 
figure,  and  straight,  lank  hair  fell  on  a  forehead 
of  great  breadth,  while  curious  flashing  eyes 
peered  from  beneath  green  spectacles.  Again 
the  stranger  spoke : 

"  What  is  your  name,  mer-maidea !” 

"  Teresine  Fabien,  monsieur.” 

"And  your  age  !” 

"  Eight  years  last  Christmas.” 

"  Come,  tell  me  about  your  palace  under  the 
waves,  little  sea  queen.” 

"O,  it’s  very  beautiful,  sir,”  replied  the  child, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  "  with  cor¬ 
al  couches,  and  fishes’  eyes  for  lanterns.  I’ll 
bring  yon  a  wreath  of  sea  mosses,  sir,  if  you’ll 
come  again  some  day.” 

"  But  I  want  you  to  go  with  me  now,’^add 
the  stranger.  "You  would  make  a  chaffing 
little  ballet  dancer.  Come,  we’ll  put  you  in  the 
ballet  of  *  La  Sirene.’  What  6ay  yon  !” 

"O,  mou8ienr!  I  a  little  dancer!  Why,  I 
don’t  know  a  step,  but  I  should  like  to  be  dress¬ 
ed  like  a  Christmas  angel,  and  sing  so  prettily.” 

"  Well,  you  shall  be  a  Christ  child,  too ;  but 
you  must  be  a  little  danseuae  likewise.” 

The  child  dapped  her  hands  and  whirled 
round  in  glee.  The  stranger  watched  her  mo¬ 
tions,  which  were  graceful  iu  the  extreme,  with 
a  critic’s  eye,  and  resolved  she  should  use  her 
abilities  to  some  advantage,  so  asking  die  little 
one  where  she  resided,  he  took  her  hand  to  go 
and  ask  her  parents’  consent.  But  she  broke 
away  and  ran  to  a  young  friend,  begging  her  to 
attend  to  the  fish-stand  during  her  absence,  and 
giving  very  particular  directions  in  such  a  wise, 
comic,  independent  little  way,  with  such  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  important  gestures,  that  the 
stranger  gave  himself  up  to  a  fit  of  laughter. 

Catine  was  at  home,  and  greatly  surprised  by 
die  entrance  of  Teresine  at  that  hour  with  a 
stranger  of  such  singular  appearance,  but  the 
cause  was  soon  explained,  and  the  gentleman 
added  : 

"I  am  the  manager  of  the  first  theatre  in 
Paris,  and  wifi  fit  your  little  girl  for  the  stage 
free  of  expense.  She  will  make  a  fortune  with¬ 
out  doubt,  and  raise  herself  and  family  thereby.” 
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Catine  replied  that  she  would  consult  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  Teresine  should  tell  him  their  decision 
the  next  day ;  with  this  answer  the  stranger  was 
content,  and  Teresine  returned  to  her  station  on 
the  bridge.  The  next  afternoon,  true  to  his 
agreement,  the  stage  manager  accosted  the  child, 
who,  dancing  with  joy,  replied  that  she  was  to 
go  with  him,  and  learn  the  pretty  plays  she  had 
heard  so  much  about. 

In  a  short  time  Teresine  had  entered  upon  her 
lessons,  and  impatiently  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  should  have  so  many  bouquets 
thrown  to  her  as  would  enable  the  little  apart¬ 
ment  at  home  to  assume  a  summer-like  aspect 
all  the  year  round. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  persons  introduced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  story,  and  explain  their 
positions  in  regard  to  each  other.  The  dark, 
slim  woman  was  the  parent  of  the  frail  young 
creature  who  lay  hovering  between  lifo  and 
death.  The  mother,  the  Countess  of  Bergen- 
heim,  was  the  leader  of  fashion  in  Paris,  and  a 
haughtier  spirit  never  existed ;  but  it  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  humbled.  Her  only  daughter,  Emi- 
lie,  whose  beauty  she  gloried  in,  and  who  was  the 
en^^and  admiration  of  every  one,  was  early 
brought  forward  in  the  fashionable  worid. 

Among  her  many  suitors  was  one  whose  name 
she  kept  carefUTly  concealed  from  all  ears,  for  he 
was  of  too  humble  birth  and  fortunes  for  even 
hope  to  delude  with  false  expectations.  The 
son  of  an  obscure  author  could  not  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  a  countess’s  daughter,  with  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  leading  back  hundreds  of  years. 

Tet  it  so  happened  that  the  lovers  found  the 
courage  to  confess  their  mutual  sentiments,  and 
this  was  followed  by  a  private  marriage.  When 
the  haughty  countess  discovered  this,  her  anger 
was  fearful ;  but  hiring  the  lonely  chateau  by 
the  Pont  Neuf,  with  great  privacy,  and  giving 
out  that  she  intended  to  travel  for  a  year  or 
two,  Madame  de  la  Bergenheim  conveyed  her 
daughter  thither,  where  she  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner.  On  the  birth  of  the  infant,  who  was 
entrusted  to  the  physician’s  care  with  strict  or¬ 
ders  for  its  destruction,  the  countess  and  her 
drooping,  sad-hearted  daughter  again  took  their 
stand  in  the  world,  without  a  suspicion  of  this 
dark  page  in  their  lives. 

Henri  de  Montreval,  determining  to  win  a 
name  ere  he  claimed  his  wife,  enlisted  in  the 
army,  acquired  a  title,  and  gilded  with  glory  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris.  No  objection  was  made  to  his 
claim  by  Madame  de  la  Bergenheim,  and  six 
years  after  the  private  marriage  their  union  was 
publicly  celebrated  with  great  splendor.  But 


although  Emilie  was  assured  die  infant  must 
have  perished,  she  would  never  give  up  the  hope 
of  one  day  finding  it,  and  she  often  fended  it 
growing  up  in  beauty  and  loveliness,  and  eir* 
deavored  to  paint  the  probable  portrait  of  her 
lost  child ;  but  as  the  years  passed  on,  and 
brought  no  tidings,  she  began  to  despair  and  to 
doubt  the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes,  and  the  birth! 
of  another  daughter,  named  Adelaide,  supplied 
in  a  measure  the  aching  void  in  the  motherd 
heart.  , 

Two  years  passed  swiftly  away,  and  Terensie" 
was  to  make  her  debut  in  a  ballet  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  herself.  It  was  evening,  and  in  the 
side  scenes  promenaded  a  slender  child  in  a  sil¬ 
ver  gauze  dress,  with  brilliant  wings,  and  a  wand 
surmounted  by  a  dove  of  carved  silver.  A  love- 
lier  sylphrde  never  trod  or  rather  floated  across 
the  boards  of  a  theatre.  She  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  a  beautiful  boy  about  thirteen  years  old, 
dressed  as  a  shepherd,  and  whom  she  addressed 
as  Hermann,  while  Cathie  and  Tobit  gazed  with 
proud  delight  upon  the  beautiful  creature.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  curtain  rose,  and  the  little  Teresine 
bounded  npon  the  stage  like  a  fairy.  A  general 
burst  of  admiration  greeted  her,  and  the  child 
inspired  by  this  applause,  which  lent  wings  to 
her  feet,  floated  lightly  through  her  part,  calling 
out  the  long  desired  shower  of  bonqnets. 

From  that  evening  Teresine's  fortune  was 
made ;  she  rose  rapidly,  and  a  childish  love 
grew  up  between  Hermann  and  herself.  They 
were  always  to  be  seen  arm-in-arm,  and  were 
universal  favorites.  The  first  real  grief  Tere¬ 
sine  experienced  was  when  Hermann  bade  her 
adien  for  three  long  years,  in  order  to  become  the 
pupil  of  a  celebrated  singer.  The  lovers  in 
miniature  exchanged  promises  never,  never  to 
forget  each  other,  and  a  little  locket  glittered  on 
Teresine’s  neck,  which  contained  a  miniature 
Hermann. 

“You  will  be  sixteen  when  I  return,  dear 
Terese ;  do  not  let  any  one  persuade  you  into 
loving  them  better  than  me  during  my  absence.*' 
Teresine  promised,  and  thus  they  parted. 

Three  years  glide  away  very  swiftly,  and  the 
little  danseuse  was  nearly  sixteen,  but  Hermann 
had  not  yet  returned  to  Paris ;  as  he  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  however,  the  lovers  were  not  wanting, 
bat  Teresine  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  soft 
speeches,  and  thought  of  a  certain  dark-eyed 
youth  some  thousand  miles  away.  One  evening 
as  she  was  executing  a  brilliant  figure,  she  caught 
the  gaze  of  a  young  exquisite  in  one  of  the  box¬ 
es  ;  he  was  very  handsome,  so  far  os  mere  fea¬ 
tures  went,  but  hit  expression  was  vain,  vapid. 
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I  Ml  dissipated^  his  light  brown  hair  curled  about 
his  face  in  ambrosial  clusters,  his  large  blue  eyes 
I  were  half  closed  with  an  indolent  languor,  while 
he  surveyed  the  audience  through  a  glass. 

indignant  that  any  -one  should  show  such  in¬ 
difference  to  her  dancing,  as  hiring  a  stage-box 
to  survey  the  audience  to  better  advantage  would 
flhtodicate,  Teresine  exerted  herself  with  complete 
Jl^^BCcess.  A  universal  burst  of  applause  ensued, 
even  the  young  ennuyee  was  sufficiently 
^■roused  to  dap  energetically,  and  throw  a  bouquet 
Ignrith  inimitable  grace ;  but  what  was  Teresine's 
■Hmazement  on  leaving  the  theatre,  when  some 
one  brushed  by  her  and  left  a  billet  in  her  hand. 
Opening  it,  with  surprise  she  found  it  to  be  from 
(he  young  gentleman  who  had  so  roused  her  in¬ 
dignation,  and  signed  Hyacinthe  d’Anhin;  but 
die  was  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  he  had  no¬ 
ticed  her  sadden  improvement,  and  for  from  di¬ 
vining  the  true  cause,  had  flattered  himself  with 
the  belief  that  the  lovely  dansense  had  wished  to 
attract  his  attention.  '  , 

“  The  contemptible,  self-conceited  fool !"  ex¬ 
claimed  Teresine,  amid  tears  of  mortified  indig¬ 
nation.  4(I,  Teresine  Fatten,  who  might  have 
the  whole  city  of  Paris  at  my  feet ;  who  have 
refused  lovers  by  the  dozen ;  even  scorned  them, 
until  I  am  called  4  the  Inaccessible/  1  strive  to 
gain  the  notice  of  any  living  man — the  contempt¬ 
ible  puppy  l”  and  the  little  creature  consoled 
herself  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears.  “If  Her¬ 
mann  were  only  here  Fd  teach  the  odious  crea¬ 
ture  to  know  his  place  1  A  bank  bill,  too,  a a  I 
live  1”  she  continued,  while  a  bank  note,  hitherto 
overlooked,  fluttered  out  of  the  envelope.  “  In¬ 
sult  upon  insult !  I  suppose  he  takes  me  for  a 
greedy  lawyer,  who  only  wants  a  retaining  fee 
to  undertake  any  fool's  case ;  hut  he's  mistaken 
his  person  /*  and  Teresine  immediately  enclosed 
the  whole  billet  and  contents  in  an  envelope,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  Monsieur  le  Olson,"  and  sent  it  by 
one  of  the  machinists  to  the  young  gentleman 
t be  next  evening  as  he  was  watching  her  danc¬ 
ing  in  light  feather. 

Jnsfc  as  he  received  it,  there  came  a  pause  In 
,  her  part,  giving  the  opportunity  of  watching  his 
[  motions.  Hurriedly  reading  the  superscription, 
and  glancing  at  his  own  letter  inside,  he  mum- 
pled  it  with  ill-concealed  rage,  and  casting  a 
wrathful  look  at  Teresine,  rushed  from  the  box 
•mid  the  merriment  of  several  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  whom  he  bad  selected  to  witness  fats  tri¬ 
umph.  But  swallowing  the  bitter  pill,  to  the 
danse  use's  astonishment*  he  became  more  atten¬ 
tive  than  ever,  and  in  proportion  ns  she  was  an¬ 
noyed,  and  repulsed  him,  he  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  until  he  was  an  actual  nuisance. 


About  this  time  Hermann  returned,  end  after 
the  first  joy  of  seeing  Teresine  was  over,  he  be- 
came  jealous  of  the  young  exquisite  who  dogged 
the  dansense's  every  step  with  a  perseverance 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  In  vain  did  Teresine 
assure  Hermann  that  she  despised  the  fop — her 
lover  invariably  declared  D'Aubin  would  not 
be  so  resolate  if  she  had  never  given  him  any 
encouragement,  and  Terese,  deeply  wounded  by 
these  accusations,  suffered  a  coldness  to  grow  up 
between  Hermann  and  herself,  which  the  former 
saw  with  pain ;  he  devoted  himself  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  the  more  earnestly,  however,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  solace  himself  with  it,  but  in  vain. 

One  evening  a  party  in  a  private  box  attracted 
the  attention  of  Teresine,  and  with  an  Irresisti¬ 
ble  impulse  she  turned  her  gaze  to  them  again 
and  again.  The  party  consisted  of  three  per¬ 
sons  ;  a  gentleman  of  striking  appearance,  and 
a  fair,  gentle  lady,  about  thirty-five,  in  the  front 
of  the  box,  while  a  child,  about  ten  years  of  age, 
leaned  over  the  railing.  This  little  girl  was  the 
perfect  counterpart  of  Teresine  at  that  age,  and 
the  lady  seemed  to  touch  a  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  dansense;  why,  she  could  not  explain  to 
herself.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ballet  she  was 
told  a  gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  her  in  the 
green  room,  and  glancing  at  the  name  on  the 
card  he  had  sent,  she  read  44  Monsieur  de  Mon- 
treval,  Compte  D'Epinay." 

As  she  entered  the  green  room,  the  gentleman 
who  had  occupied  the  box  with  the  lady  whom 
Teresine  had  admired,  rose  to  meet  her,  and  in 
gentle  accents  said: 

“  Pardon  the  intrusion,  Mademoiselle  Tere¬ 
sine,  but  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  is  very  de¬ 
sirous  of  an  introduction  to  yourself." 

With  a  thrill  of  delight,  the  d&nseuse  replied 
that  she  should  feel  bat  too  much  honored,  and 
the  gentleman  left  to  bring  the  lady.  Expect¬ 
ing,  she  knew  not  what,  the  young  girl  awaited 
in  breathless  suspense  for  his  return ;  and  when 
he  re-entered,  and  presented  the  lovely  woman 
to  her  as  Madame  de  Montreval,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  Teresine  was  nnable  to  speak. 
Her  agitation  seemed  to  communicate  itself  to 
the  lady,  who  at  last  faltered; 

44  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  relate  your 
past  history  —  or  rather  your  birthplace  and 
parentage  ?" 

44  Ah,  madame !  that  is  a  secret  unknown  even 
to  my  adopted  parents.  I  am  a  foundling,  and 
C&tine  Fatten  picked  me  up  at  the  end  of  Pont 
Neuf  one  cold  winter's  morning,  sixteen  yean 
ago." 

“  What  was  the  exact  date?" 

“  The  twelfth  of  January,  1824." 
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“  My  child  1  my  child  1"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
as  she  sank:  half  fainting  on  a  lounge,  while  Te- 
resine  flung  herself  beside  her,  and  implored  but 
one  word  of  explanation. 

“  Emilie,  my  lore,”  said  Monsieur  de  Montre- 
val,  "  guard  yourself  from  this  excess  of  emo¬ 
tion,  for  we  may  be  mistaken/' 

“  0,  no !  no !  A  mother's  heart  never  deceives 
itself  in  such  matters — there  is  an  unerring  in¬ 
tuition — she  recognises  the  fragment  of  her  own 
soul  however  parted  by  time,  distance  or  altera¬ 
tion.  No  !  no !  a  mother* $  heart  never  deep*  V ' 

“  The  truth  can  easily  be  proved — the  physi¬ 
cian,  to  whose  charge  she  was  entrusted  at  her 
birth  with  directions  for  her  disposal,  must  be 
forced  to  divulge  his  knowledge  of  the  matter." 

The  anxious  party  succeeded  in  finding  the 
person  they  sought,  and  by  means  of  threats  and 
bribes,  extorted  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  the 
babe  in  a  sheltered  position  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  watched  to  see  what  should  take 
place.  When  Catine  Fatten  passed  by  and 
took  charge  of  the  infont,  the  physician  followed 
her,  ascertained  that  she  would  adopt  it,  and  in¬ 
tending  to  extort  money  from  the  haughty  Mad¬ 
ame  de  Bergenheim  by  threatening  to  expose 
matters  at  some  future  day,  he  had  never  lost 
sight  of  the  child.  Owing  to  circumstances,  this 
plan  had  never  been  put  in  execution,  but  hop¬ 
ing  Teresine  would  disgrace  herself  in  her  new 
career,  he  was  waiting  to  dart  like  a  spider  on 
his  prey ;  but  the  striking  resemblance  of  Tere¬ 
sine  to  Adelaide  had  first  arrested  Emilie's  at¬ 
tention,  and  an  earnest  desire  sprang  up  to  learn 
the  past  history  of  the  danseuse. 

Teresine  was  now  surrounded  with  every  lux¬ 
ury  heart  could  wish,  yet  there  was  a  void  un 
filled  by  all  this,  and  she  never  listened  to  the 
rich,  thrilling  voice  of  Hermann,  who  was  now 
the  first  tenor  of  a  brilliant  opera  troupe,  with¬ 
out  a  deep  sadness,  even  agony,  for  an  impassa¬ 
ble  barrier  was  now  raised  between  them,  and 
sometimes  in  her  wild  grief  she  wished  she  had 
been  his  wife  ere  her  parents  claimed  her,  but  the 
next  instant  she  would  reproach  herself  bitterly 
for  the  thought.  And  this  while  her  parents 
knew  nothing  of  this  struggle  which  Teresine 
could  not  find  courage  to  tell,  or  she  would  have 
been  spared  hours  of  sorrow,  as  they  had  suffer¬ 
ed  too  deeply  themselves  from  a  similar  cause  to 
allow  another  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal. 

But  this  darling  new-found  treasure,  beloved 
through  yea rs  of  separation,  was  drooping  before 
her  parents'  eyes  ;  in  vain  did  they  question  her 
as  to  the  cause— the  canker  was  silently  eating 
the  very  heart  of  the  rose,  but  accident  befriend¬ 
ed  the  anxious  mother. 


One  morning  as  Madame  de  Montreval  waa 
reading  the  news  of  the  day,  she  commenced  a 
paragraph  as  follows : 

u  We  regret  to  announce  die  dangerous  illness 
of  Signor  Hermann,  whose  severe  exertions  and 
devotion  to  his  art  have  rendered  his  recovery 
doubtful,  and — " 

But  here  Emilie  passed,  for  Teresine  had  fointt 
ed.  This  incident  opened  her  eyes,  and  sifl 
pleaded  to  know  if  her  daughter's  heart  waa  irrA 
vocably  engaged,  which,  with  much  reluctanceJ 
Teresine  confessed  to  be  the  case.  M.  de  Monl 
treval  promised  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
Hermann,  and  discovering  the  newspaper  reporta 
to  be  exaggerations,  invited  the  young  artist  to 
visit  at  his  house,  while  the  sudden  glow  that  ir¬ 
radiated  the  face  of  the  young  man  told  the  count 
one ’cause  of  his  illness. 

The  results  may  be  imagined.  Hermann  dared 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  lovely  Teresine,  and  at  last 
requested  the  prise  from  her  father's  hand ;  this 
was  granted,  and  in  the  same  stately  cathedral 
where  Emilie  had  repeated  her  vows,  Teresiaa 
now  moved  down  the  aisle  of  the  thronged 
church,  the  happy  bride  of  her  first  and  childish 
love,  Hermann  Luvrier. 


BONNET  TO  L  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

IT  L  1.  WILLIAMS. 


Amrita’I  swest  poetess  art  thou; 

Who  hare  hast  won  Imperishable  tiM, 

Inmortal  laurels  will  adore  thj  brow, 

And  unborn  millions  learn  to  breathe  thy  name. 

Whose  gifted  harp  is  e’er  attuned  in  love, 

For  all  who  mourn  or  shed  the  bitter  tear; 

And  many  now  in  realms  of  light  above, 

By  thee  were  bleet,  when  sorrowing  pilgrims  here. 

But  more  endeared  unto  the  eheoen  few 
Who  share  thy  friendship,  and  who  know  thy  worth; 
And  when  life’s  varied  Journey  shall  be  through, 

And  thou  shalt  cloee  thine  eyse  on  all  of  earth — 

May  thy  pure  spirit  ftnd  a  rest  above, 

Where  nought  oan  weary  more,  when  all  is  Joy  andlovw. 


“  HE’S  CUT  A  DIDO.” 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  thus  given  in  his- 
tonr.  Dido,  a  queen  of  Tyre,  about  870  years 
before  Christ,  fled  from  that  place  on  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  and  with  a  colony  settled  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  built  Car¬ 
thage.  She  bargained  with  the  natives  for  as 
much  land  as  she  could  surround  with  a  bull’s 
hide.  Having  made  the  agreement,  she  cut  * 
bull's  hide  into  thin  strings,  and  tving  them  to¬ 
gether,  claimed  as  much  land  as  she  could  thus 
surround.  The  natives  allowed  the  cunning 
queen  to  have  her  way,  but  when  anybody  play¬ 
ed  a  sharp  trick  they  said  he  had  “  cut  a  Dido." 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  throw  away 
oar  pity  on  persons  much  happier  than  ourselves. 
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IT  >.  1AEDT,  J*. 


0«t  upon  Mfc’g  troubled  oceaa, 

When  the  Mm,  In  wild  craw— Ann, 
Sing  the  dirges  of  the  lost, 

Sea,  a  little  bark  is  riding, 

Over  crested  waves  is  gliding, 

By  tike  billows  rudely  tossed. 

Though  the  vivid  Mghtning  flaabfcs, 
Onward  still  the  frail  boat  dashes, 

Till  a  wave  engulfr  the  whole! 

Look  again,  ’tie  reappearing, 

In  Its  course  ’tis  onward  steering, 

Tor  its  freight  *  a  priceless  soul. 

Bound  for  lands  of  earthly  pleemra, 
With  his  never-dying  treasure, 

And  a  deeply  furrowed  brow; 

Sin  the  frail  boat  now  is  guiding, 

O’er  the  billows  fret  to  ridhig, 

With  the  tempter  at  the  prow. 

Hope’s  delusive  star  is  beaming, 

In  the  distance  now  Is  gloaming, 
Glides  the  boat  the  waters  o'er. 

Look  again!  Hope’s  star  has  fedad,' 
And  the  boat,  no  longer  aided, 

Lies  a  wreck  upon  the  shore. 


A  TROUBLESOME  CARGO: 

— o*,— 

GHOSTS  AT  SEA. 

A  CAPTAIN’S  STORY. 


BY  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 


In  the  spring  of  I  $37, 1  hud  command  of  the 
old  ship  Leonora.  She  was  a  staunch,  stout 
craft,  and  had  stood  many  a  knock  that  might  try 
the  metal  of  a  better  looking  ship.  I  cleared 
from  New  York  with  an  assorted  cargo  for  Liv¬ 
erpool,  England ;  and  at  the  latter  place  I  took 
on  board  a  load  of  all  kinds  of  merchandize. 
There  were  bales  of  carpeting  and  doth,  boxes 
of  machinery,  cutlery  of  various  kinds,  and  other 
things  which  it  were  useless  to  mention.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  sa y,  that  the  ship's  hold  was  well  filled, 
though,  from  the  nature  and  balk  of  much  of  the 
cargo,  it  could  not  be  stowed  so  snugly  as  I 
should  have  liked.  However,  the  season  of  my 
return  to  the  States  was  a  favorable  one,  and  I 
liad  no  fear  of  much  rough  weather,  so  I  let  the 
stowage  go  as  it  was,  not  being  particular  about 
chocking  everything  in  its  place. 

After  my  cargo  was  all  on  board,  and  the  j 
batches  on,  I  waited  at  the  dock  four  days,  for 
some  passengers  who  had  partly  arranged  with  | 
the  agent  for  passage,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  time  j 


we  received  notice  that  one  of  the  party  had 
been  taken  very  sick,  so  I  sailed  without  them. 

During  the  first  week  the  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  wind  favorable,  bat  at  length  a  storm 
came  on,  and  we  had  promise  of  a  few  days  of 
rough  weather.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north¬ 
west,  and  much  rain  came  with  it.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  first  day  of  the  storm,  I  found  it 
necessary  to  place  the  ship  under  dose-reefed 
topsails,  fore-staysail,  and  storm-mizzen.  At 
night,  when  the  first  watch  was  set,  the  ship  was 
hove-to,  and  in  that  way  she  rode  safely  till 
morning,  at  which  time  the  wind  had  lost  much 
of  its  force,  and  the  rain  had  ceased  foiling. 

“  Captain,”  said  my  first  mate,  a  noble-heart¬ 
ed  sailor,  named  Leander  Thomas,  “  this  wind 
seemed  to  be  going  down  some,  bat  I  don't  be¬ 
lieve  we’ve  seen  the  last  of  it,  by  any  means.” 

4t  Perhaps  not,”  I  remarked,  casting  my  eyes 
about. 

“  Yon  see  it  has  a  tendency  to  veer  now,”  he 
continued,  “  and  I  believe  it’ll  settle  down  in 
the  northeast,  and  come  at  ns  again.” 

I  plaeed  much  confidence  in  my  mate’s  judg¬ 
ment,  for  he  had  spent  almost  a  whole  lifetime 
in  those  latitudes,  and  he  knew  all  the  signs  of 
weather  perfectly.  At  any  rate  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  expect  another  blow,  and  a  harder  one 
than  that  which  we  had  already  experienced. 
It  was  now  about  half-past  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  wind  was  lulling  every  mo¬ 
ment,  bat  the  clouds  did  not  seem  indined  to 
break  much.  While  I  stood  there  with  the  mate, 
some  of  the  other  watch  came  up  from  the  fore¬ 
castle,  tad  I  thought  they  looked  nervous  and 
uneasy.  One  or  two  of  them  I  noticed  looked 
very  pale,  and  I  saw  them  whisper  together.  I 
naturally  supposed  they  were  unwell,  and  at 
once  went  forward. 

“  What’s  the  matter,  Ben  !”  said  I,  address¬ 
ing  an  old  foretopman,  and  the  best  working 
seaman  I  had  on  board  the  ship.  "Arnt  you 
well!” 

“  Yes,  captain,”  he  replied.  “  O,  yes.” 

His  tone  sounded  strange  to  me,  and  I  fancied 
it  was  tremaloas. 

“  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  old  ship,  I  hope,” 

I  added.  “  She  is  good  for  a  tough  blow,  yet, 
Ben.” 

”1  know  that,”  said  Ben,  with  a  dubious 
shake  of  the  head. 

“  Then  what  is  it !”  I  asked,  with  consider¬ 
able  earnestness.  “  There’s  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  you — all  of  you.  Now  out  with  it.” 

The  old  foretopman  twisted  himself  uneasily 
about,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  then  ho  turned  once  more  towards  me. 
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and  having  given  his  trowsers  a  hitch,  he  said : 

"  Well,  captain,  I'll  tell  you ;  and  as  true  as 
my  name  is  Ben  Hall,  what  I  tell  ye  is  the  gos¬ 
pel  truth.  There's  ghosts  aboard  the  ship  !” 

"  Ghosts  ?"  repeated  I,  in  surprise. 

"  Ghosts  ?”  echoed  die  mate,  smiling. 

"  Don’t  laugh,  for  it's  surely  truth,"  die  old 
sailor  uttered,  earnesdy. 

Now  Ben's  very  manner  was  proof  enough  to 
me  that  something  had  happened  out  of  the 
usual  line,  and  I  saw,  too,  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  his  fears.  I  asked  him  for  an  explanation. 
He  hesitated  a  moment,  during  which  dme  he 
appeared  busy  in  thought,  and  then  he  said  : 

“  You  know,  captain,  our  watch  went  below  at 
four  o'clock.  It  was  dark  then — as  dark  as 
pitch,  an'  we  had  no  light,  for  the  candle  that 
the  other  watch  left  had  rolled  off  over  the  chest, 
an'  we  didn't  stop  to  light  it.  My  bunk  is  right 
agin  the  bulkhead.  I  hadn't  more  'n  got  fairly 
turned  in  afore  I  heard  a  deep  groan  from  the  hold. 
It  was  the  most  deathly  groan  I  ever  heard — 
loud,  deep,  an*  terrible.  I  lifted  up  my  head, 
an'  asked  Jack  if  he  heard  it.  His  bunk  is  right 
undermine.  He  said  he  did  hear  it,  and  he 
asked  me  if  it  wasn't  dreadful." 

"  Pooh,  only  some  of  the  cargo  on  a  bout," 
interrupted  the  mate.  “  Some  of  the  boxes  rub¬ 
bing  together,  Ben,  that's  all.” 

"  You  wait,  Mr.  Thomas— just  you  wait  till 
you  hear  the  whole,”  returned  Ben,  regarding  the 
mate  with  a  pitying  look,  as  though  he  needed 
sympathy  for  the  state  of  ignorance  he  had  man¬ 
ifested.  "  After  Jack  Wales  said  that  he  heard 
it  too,  and  after  some  of  'the  rest  said  the  same, 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  it  must  have  only 
been  the  grating  of  some  of  the  boxes ;  so  I  laid 
down  and  supposed  I'd  go  to  sleep.  But  afore 
I'd  fairly  shut  my  eyes,  that  same  groan  come 
again — only  this  time  it  was  twice  as  loud,  an' 
there  was  more  of  it.  It  was  groan — groan — 
groan,  half  a  dozen  times,  an'  more  *n  one  of 
'em,  too.  I  whispered  to  Jack  an'  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  only  said,  1  hark !' 
I  harked,  an’  may  I  never  set  ashore  agin,  if  I 
didn’t  hear  a  voice  speak  these  very  words : — 
*  0  God !  I'm  dead — dead — murdered !'  And 
then  I  heard  a  hissing  noise,  an'  a  rumblin',  an’ 
then  more  groanin'.  I  crawled  out  of  my  bunk 
and  came  on  deck,  and  Jack  followed  me.  But 
we  made  up  our  minds  that  wo  wouldn't  say 
anything  about  it  then,  but  that  we'd  go  back 
an'  sec  if  we  heard  any  more.  We  turned  in 
agin,  an*  went  to  sleep ;  but  just  now,  afore  we 
come  up;  we  heard  it  once  more — another  groan, 
an'  no  mistake  about  it  Now  what  d'ye  think 
about  it  ?” 


In  truth,  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  Of  course 
I  imagined  there  must  be  something,  and  that 
that  something  might  be  strange.  The  mate 
tried  to  laugh  the  men  out  of  it 

“  It  was  only  the  moving  and  rubbing  of  the 
boxes,"  he  said. 

“  But  boxes  can't  speak,"  retorted  Ben. 

"That  was  your  own  imagination,  or  clse^ 
some  of  your  watch  were  talking  in  their  sleep,fl 
was  the  mate's  explanation.  j 

But  that  would  not  answer.  Not  only  did! 
Ben  swear  positively  to  the  facts,  but  the  rest  ofl 
the  men  backed  him  up,  and  I  resolved  to  take! 
a  peep  into  the  hold.  Accordingly  I  had  the 
hatches  taken  off — both  fore  and  main — and 
then  I  went  down.  I  found  the  cargo  all  In 
order,  and  no  appearance  of  anything  out  of  the 
way.  I  called  out  several  times  to  know  if  there 
was  anything  there,  but  without  effect.  The 
hatches  were  put  on  again,  and  I  tried  to  make 
the  men  believe  that  they  must  have  been  mistak¬ 
en  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.  They  were  sure  there 
was  something  out  of  the  way,  and  the  result  of 
my  search,  so  for  from  allaying  their  uneasiness, 
rather  increased  it,  for  they  were  now  sure  that 
there  were  really  ghosts  on  board  the  ship. 

“  Somebody's  been  murdered  in  that  ere  hold,” 
muttered  Ben,  “  an'  no\y  his  ghost  is  about.” 

Ben’s  ideas  I  found  had  more  influence  with 
the  crew  than  did  mine,  and-I  resolved  to  let  the 
matter  rest  for  further  develdpments. 

The  wind  continued  to  abate,  and  by  eight 
o'clock  it  only  blew  a  fair  top  gallant  breeze,  but 
of  course  we  had  a  heavy  sea.  Through  the 
day  the  wind  varied  but  very  little,  being  out 
from  the  northward,  and  blowing  steadily.  At 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  first  watch 
was  set,  I  had  the  ship  put  under  close-reefed 
topsails,  and  fore-staysails  and  spanker  again, 
and  then  I  turned  in.  Just  after  midnight  the 
second  mate,  whose  name  was  Bailey,  came  into 
the  cabin  and  told  me  that  the  noise  had  com¬ 
menced  again  in  the  hold.  I  quickly  arose  and 
threw  on  my  coarse  jacket,  and  then  followed 
him  on  deck,  where  I  found  Ben  Hall  waiting 
for  me  at  the  wheel,  and  the  rest  of  his  watch 
with  him. 

"Now,  captain,”  he  said,  "just  you  come 
down  into  the  forecastle,  apd  see  for  yourself.” 

I  told  him  to  lead  on,  and  I  followed.  There 
was  yet  quite  a  sea,  and  the  ship  rolled  consider¬ 
ably — so  much  so  that  I  hod  to  seize  hold  upon 
several  objects  to  keep  iiyself  on  my  feet.  I 
found  a  candle  burning  in  the  forecastle,  sus¬ 
pended  from  one  of  the  beams  by  a  wire  frame, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  men  there  save  Ben, 
who  had  just  gone  down  ahead. 
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"Now  just  yon  put  yonr  ear  agin  the  bulk¬ 
head,  an*  listen/’  he  whispered  to  me;  "an’ 
mind  that  you  don’t  make  any  noise." 

I  followed  his  directions.  There  was  a 
chest  lashed  against  the  bulkhead — and  of  course 
ft  will  be  understood  that  this  bulkhead  separa¬ 
ted  the  hold  from  the  forecastle,  being  only  a 
partition  of  inch  boards  neatly  matched  togeth- 
,  ear.  I  sat  down  upon  this  chest  and  placed  my 
ear  to  the  partition.  At  the  end  of  some  mo¬ 
ments  I  thought  I  heard  a  sort  of  shuffling  sound 
— but  then  that  might  only  be  the  movement  of 
some  of  the  bales  or  boxes.  At  length,  howev¬ 
er,  I  heard  a  different  sound.  It  was  a  sort  of 
low  moan,  and  did  most  surely  have  a  human 
tone.  I  became  interested  now,  and  listened 
attentively.  *  Soon  another  moan  broke  upon  my 
ear,  and  on  the  next  instant  I  heard  these  words 
spoken : — "  Don’t  for  heaven’s  sake  make  such 
a  fuss,  or  you’ll  have  the  whole  ship’s  crew 
down  on  ns  1" 

I  do  not  think  it  strange  that  this  startled  me. 
I  heard  after  this  a  murmur  of  voices,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  distinctly  the  words  that 
were  spoken ;  but  I  made  myself  sure  that  there 
were  a  number  of  men  concealed  in  the  hold. 
Who  they  were,  or  how  they  came  there,  I  could 
not  imagine.  I  sat  there  half  an  hour  after  this, 
but  could  hear  no  more,  save  occasionally  that 
low  moan,  and  once  in  a  while  a  buzzing  sound, 
as  though  people  were  whispering. 

I  went  on  deck  and  beckoned  Ben  to  follow 
foe.  I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  wheel,  and  by 
the  time  I  reached  it,  my  crew  were  all  about 
me,  and  I  could  see  from  the  countenances  of 
those  who  stood  within  the  rays  of  the  binnacle, 
lamp,  that  they  were  full  of  anxiety. 

"Now,  my  men,"  said  I,  "I  have  heard  the 
noises  that  have  troubled  you,  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  they  are.  Somebody,  or  some  number 
of  bodies,  have  secreted  themselves  in  our  hold, 
and  one  of  them  has  got  hurt  in  some  way.  Of 
course  I  have  no  more  idea  of  what  it  all  means 
than  you  have.  All  is,  there  are  men  secreted 
there  perhaps  to  escape  paying  their  passage, 
and  perhaps  for  something  else.  They  may  be 
criminals  escaped  from  justice,  and  they  may 
be—’’ 

I  had  almost  said  "  pirates,’’  but  I  kept  that 
thought  to  myself. 

"  However,"  I  added,  "  let  the  matter  rest  to¬ 
night  where  it  is,  and  in  the  morning  we  will  at¬ 
tend  to  it.  There  is  no  danger,  for  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  have  too  much  fear  of  expos¬ 
ure  to  attempt  any  harm.” 

And  thus  at  length  the  men  agreed  to  leave 
It,  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  much  relieved 


by  my  discovery.  After  having  looked  to  the 
position  of  the  ship,  and  given  directions  to  my 
mate,  I  went  to  my  cabin  again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  daylight,  I  went  on 
deck,  and  I  found  the  whole  crew  there,  those 
of  the  mid-watch  not  having  turned  in  at  all 
since  they  were  relieved.  I  had  loaded  my  pis* 
tols,  and  Mr.  Thomas  had  done  the  same. 
Again  I  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  taken  off,  fore 
and  aft,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  I  went 
down,  my  mate  following  close  behind.  The 
cargo  forward  was  mostly  boxes  of  cloth,  the 
greater  part  of  the  heavier  articles  having  been 
stowed  aft.  I  crept  forward  close  to  the  bulk¬ 
head,  and  then  for  die  first  time  I  found  that 
some  of  the  boxes  had  been  moved  up,  and  there 
was  evidently  quite  a  space  thus  made  down 
among  the  bales. 

"  Halloo,”  I  cried.  "Who’s  down  here  1" 

But  I  received  no  answer;  and  I  repeated  the  ^ 
question  with  the  same  success.  ..  f 

"  Come  on,”  I  cried  to  my  mate.  "  Come  on, 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  we’ll  have  ’em  out  at  some 
rate.” 


Upon  this,  there  was  a  hurried  whisper  not  j 
flur  from  where  I  was  then  crouched,  for  the  box-  *  f 
es  came  so  near  the  beams  that  we  had  to  crawl 
on  our  hands  and  knees.  I  knew  I  could  hear 
voices,  though  I  could  not  understand  a  word. 

But  soon  there  came  something  that  I  could 
understand. 

"Now  look  here,  my  fine  fellows,  whoever 
you  be,”  cried  some  one  from  among  the  boxes, 

“  you'd  better  let  us  be  in  peace.  There’s  five 
of  us  here,  and  well  shoot  the  first  one  that 
shows  his  head.  And  more  too ;  we’ll  shoot  every 
man  that  comes,  for  we’ve  got  pistols  and  pow¬ 
der  enough  I” 

"  Who  are  you  V*  I  asked,  without  moving. 

There  was  a  hurried  whisper,  and  then  the 
same  voice  said : 

"  We  are  escaped  convicts,  and  we  are  going 
to  America  for  safety.  We’ve  got  provisions 
enough,  and  if  you’ll  let  us  alone,  you  shall  not 
be  harmed,  but  if  you  attera’pt  to  touch  us,  or 
if  you  even  come  where  we  be,  you  shall  die  as 
sure  as  death  1" 

This  was  spoken  in  a  deep,  powerful  tone,  and 
with  an  air  of  reckless  determination  which  left 
no  room  for  doubt.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  but  I 
quickly  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  venture  further  at  present,  for  the  villains 
had  every  advantage  on  their  side.  In  fact, 
they  could  have  held  an  army  at  bay  where  they 
were ;  so  I  turned  about  and  told  my  mate  that 
we  would  return,  and  he  said — "  Of  course.” 

But  before  I  left  the  place,  I  said : 
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“Look  jo,  fellows,  and  mark  one  things— let  it 
be  storm  or  sunshine,  starvation  or  suffocation, 
these  hatches  don’t  come  off  again.” 

“  That  wont  trouble  us,”  was  the  only  answer 
I  received,  and  then  I  returned  to  the  deck. 

I  soon  informed  the  men  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired,  and  after  the  hatches  were  replaced  and 
battened  down,  I  went  down  to  my  cabin.  I  was 
in  a  situation  which  I  did  not  like  at  ail,  and  I 
was  determined,  if  it  was  a  possible  thing,  that 
those  villains  should  not  remain  long  with  their 
liberty,  for  in  the  first  place  the  very  idea  of 
having  such  rascals  holding  me  continually  at 
bay  was  repugnant ;  and  then  there  might  be 
danger — they  might  concoct  some  plan  for  mur¬ 
dering  ns,  and  robbing  the  ship ;  and  again  I 
would  like  to  deliver  them  np  to  justice.  One 
thing  puzzled  me  exceedingly.  How  five  men 
could  get  on  beard  unnoticed,  was  not  very  won¬ 
derful,  seeing  that  the  ship  lay  in  the  dock  four 
days  after  she  was  loaded ;  but  how  they  could 
get  their  provisions  on  board  and  stow  them, 
was  the  puzzle.  As  for  water,  they  were  right 
on  one  of  the  great  iron  tanks,  so  they  would 
not  want  for  drink. 

But  these  matters  were  nothing.  How  to 
capture  the  scamps,  that  was  the  question — and 
upon  that  I  pondered.  When  I  went  on  deck 
again,  I  found  my  men  all  earnestly  engaged 
upon  the  startling  subject,  and  it  took  me  bat  a 
few  moments  to  see  that  they  all  looked  to  me 
for  guidance,  and  for  action  too.  I  merely  told 
them  to  wait  with  time  and  patience,  and  that  I 
would  do  the  best  I  could. 

At  noon  the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  north¬ 
east,  and  I  knew  we  were  going  to  have  a  blow, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  it  came— -the  same  one 
we  had  been  expecting.  By  three  o’clock  the 
ship  was  under  close-reefed  topsails  again,  and 
with  courses  furled.  The  sea  was  high  and 
chopping,  and  the  ship  rolled  and  pitched  lustily. 

“  Thank  heaven,  we’ve  got  sea-room  enough,” 
uttered  my  mate,  who  had  come  and  stood  by 
my  side. 

At  that  instant  a  thought  struck  me.  My 
mate’s  remark  sent  the  idea  of  a  plan  through  my 
brain  like  a  shot,  and  I  started  with  the  impres¬ 
sion.  If  we  were  running  on  rocks  those  fellows 
in  the  hold  would  make  for  the  deck ! 

I  reflected  for  a  few  moments,  and  my  plan 
was  formed,  and  having  called  my  men  about 
me  I  made  it  known.  They  were  pleased,  and 
seized  upon  it  quickly.  My  first  movement  was 
to  get  at  all  the  arms  we  had  on  board,  which 
we  found  to  be  ten  pistols,  two  muskets  and  two 
harpoons.  But  the  muskets  and  harpoons  we 
left,  and  having  loaded  the  pistols,  I  distributed 


them  to  those  I  thought  the  best  calculated  to 
use  them  to  advantage.  This  done  I  next  had 
a  lot  of  seizing  stuff  made  ready  and  placed  where 
it  would  be  at  hand.  Next  I  furnished  four  of 
the  stoutest,  coolest  men  with  handspikes,  and 
stationed  them  at  the  forecastle  companion-way, 
for  I  knew  that  if  I  could  frighten  the  villains 
sufficient  to  start  them  up,  they  would  easily 
break  down  the  light  bulkhead  of  the  forecastle, 
and  come  out  that  way,  as  the  hatches  were  im¬ 
passable. 

My  plan  was  all  arranged,  and  the  men  were 
instructed. 

“Let  her  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,”  said 
I  to  the  helmsman. 

The  wind  was  now  blowing  furiously,  and  as 
the  ship  fell  off,  she  heeled  over  frightfully  and 
pitched  rather  more  than  I  should  have  liked 
under  any  other  circumstances.  But  we  had 
life-lines  rove,  and  the  men  kept  their  feet 
easily. 

“Breakers,  breakers,  breakers!”  yelled  Ben 
Hall  from  the  bows,  with  all  his  might 

“  Let  go  everything !”  I  shouted  through  my 
trumpet,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  my  orders — and  of  course  nothing 
was  let  go.  But  the  men  thumped  about  the 
deck  uproarously,  and  the  water  came  dashing 
over  and  in  torrents. 

“  Lost,  lost,  lost !”  shouted  Ben,  like  the  voice 
of  a  young  hurricane  ;  and  at  that  moment  half 
a  dozen  of  the  men  began  to  rattle  the  chain 
cable  upon  the  deck  most  vigorously. 

“Hark!” 

There  came  a  crash  from  the  forecastle,  and 
iu  a  moment  more  a  stout  man  came  half  rush¬ 
ing  and  half  tumbling  up  the  ladder.  He  reach¬ 
ed  the  deck,  and  as  a  lurch  of  the  ship  earned 
him  into  the  lee-scuppers,  he  was  pounced  upon 
and  secured  just  as  a  second  man  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  This  second  man  came  up  just  in 
time  to  feel  the  touch  of  a  handspike  which  one 
of  the  men  happened  to  let  fall  at  that  moment, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  villain  number 
two  fell  upon  the  deck,  and  was  being  bound 
up  with  some  of  the  seizing  stuff,  just  as  Ben 
Hall  tapped  villain  number  three  with  an  iron 
belaying-pin,  and  placed  him  also  upon  deck. 
The  fourth  man  followed  his  companions  up  the 
ladder,  tumbling  and  leaping,  half  crazed  with 
fear  of  being  wrecked ;  but  at  the  combings  he 
made  a  lurch  and  rolled  into  the  scuppers  just  as 
the  first  man  had  done,  and  of  course  he  was 
easily  bound. 

According  to  the  statement  that  had  been 
made  to  me,  there  was  one  more,  but  I  dared  not 
wait  for  him  now,  for  the  ship  was  taking  the 
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M  a  ttttie  too  roughly  for  safety,  to  X  hod  foe 
Mm  pot  down  tad  foe  yards  bmced  up  again, 
•ad  tooo  we  were  safely  oo  the  wind.  Then  I 
went  back  to  look  for  the  other  mao,  far  I  had 
Mo  told  there  were  five  of  them,  and  I  behaved 
it.  I  asked  one  of  those  we  had  bonod  ahootit 
hot  ha  would  not  speak.  He  had  not  yet  got 
•war  his  astonishment.  Just  then  I  remember¬ 
ed  the  groaning  we  had  heard,  and  I  supposed 
this  fifth  man  might  bs  aoafals  to  help  himself, 
so  I  took  soma  ef  my  men  and  went  down  into 
the  forecastle.  A  large  portion  of  the  bulkhead 
had  been  torn  away,  and  through  the  opening  I 
eould  see  a  man  stretched  out  apon  some  bales 
of  carpeting,  and  whan  I  reached  him  I  fennd  Ms 
leg  was  fractured,  and  pechaps  broken.  We 
carried  him  on  deck,  hot  be  groaned  piteously 
with  pain  on  the  way.  Mr.  Thomas  was  consid¬ 
erable  of  a  surgeon,  and  he  examined  the  lag. 
It  was  so  much  swollen  that  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  hone  was  broken  or  not, 
though  it  was  most  probable  that  it  was  not 
wholly  broken  off.  However,  he  was  cared  for, 
and  then  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  others. 

It  was  sometime  before  I  coaid  get  anything 
ont  of  them  excepting  canes  and  imprecations 
upon  ns,  because  we  had  served  them  such  a 
trick.  At  length,  however,  I  made  ont  to  get  at 
their  history,  though  I  did  not  do  it  until  the  next 
day,  and  then  not  until  I  had  fairly  driven  them 
folt  by  thirst,  for  I  assured  them  that  not  a  drop 
ftf  water  should  pass  their  lips  until  they  had  an¬ 
swered  all  my  questions. 

Their  story  was  this  : — They  were  five  of  foe 
worst  villains  in  London,  and  there  they  had 
been  apprehended  for  a  most  daring  burglary. 
From  some  words  that  they  spoke  more  than 
they  had  intended,  I  knew  that  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  they  had  committed  one  murder  at  least, 
but  they  would  not  own  it  when  asked,  though 
I  knew  they  lied.  They  made  their  escape  and 
fled  to  Liverpool,  where  they  were  recaptured ; 
and  again  they  made  their  escape.  They  oame 
down  to  foe  dock  at  night,  and  found  that  my 
ship  was  all  loaded  save  a  very  few  boxes  that 
wore  than  on  the  wharf,  and  UmU  she  would  sail 
for  foe  United  States  directly.  During  the  night 
they  knocked  down  foe  officer  in  charge  of  the 
dock,  and  having  secured  him  they  emptied  two 
of  the  boxes  into  foe  dock,  and  filled  them  up 
with  bread,  keeping  back  enough  of  the  doth  to 
place  around  the  bread*  so  that  it  should  not  rat- 
da,  and  also  placing  stones  with  foe  rest  of  foe 
cloth,  so  that  it  should  sink.  They  knew  of 
course  that  they  should  find  water  enough  in  foe 
hold,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  made  fosse  amngo- 
meats  they  crawled  into  the  hold  and  secreted 


themselves.  On  the  second  night  from  that  they 
had  to  crawl  ont  from  their  hiding-places  and  go 
on  shore  for  food  and  drink,  for  they  dared  not 
search  for  their  boxes,  though  they  knew  they 
had  been  pnt  in  the  hold.  They  manage4  to 
leave  the  ship,  for  foe  night  was  as  dark  as  a 
dosed  dungeon— and  satisfy  their  craving  hun¬ 
ger,  and  get  back  again  without  being  detected. 
As  soon  as  we  were  at  sea,  and  while  noisy 
work  was  going  on  upon  the  deck,  they  man¬ 
aged  to  move  the  boxes  so  as  to  make  quite  a 
comfortable  berth.  By  the  help  of  candles  that 
they  brought  with  them,  they  found  their  two 
boxes  of  bread,  and  thus  they  settled  down  for 
quite  a  comfortable  voyage.  Bat  an  accident 
betrayed  them.  When  the  storm  arose,  and 
the  ship  began  to  pitch,  one  of  foe  heavy  boxes 
they  had  moved  fell  down,  and  struck  one  of 
them  on  the  leg,  either  breaking  or  cracking  the 
bone.  This  caused  the  groaning  and  exclama¬ 
tions  which  had  first  startled  Ben  Hall,  and 
which  finally  led  to  their  capture. 

We  rode  ont  a  gale  of  eight-and-forty  hours, 
and  after  that  we  had  fine  weather.  When  we 
arrived  in  New  York,  I  delivered  my  prisoners 
up  to  foe  proper  authorities,  together  with  a  full 
statement  of  all  foe  facts.  The  rascals  begged, 
and  prayed,  and  cursed,  and  swore,  and  threat¬ 
ened  me  with  all  sorts  of  terrible  fates  if  I  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  justice,  bat  they  made  no  impres¬ 
sion  upon  me.  They  were  walked  on  shors  to 
a  prison  from  which  their  villanoos  wit  could 
not  free  them,  and  in  dne  time  they  found  foefcr 
way  back  to  England,  where  1  afterwards  learn¬ 
ed  they  were  couvieted  of  murder  and  executed. 
So  I  had  no  mom  fear  of  their  ever  carrying  ont 
foe  awful  threats  they  made  against  poor  me. 

MARRIAGE  HI  LAPLAND. 

It  is  death  in  Lapland  to  marry  a  maid  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  her  parents  or  friends.  When 
a  young  man  has  formed  an  attachment  for  a 
female,  the  fashion  is  to  appoint  their  friends  to 
meet  to  behold  the  two  young  parties  run  a  race 
together.  The  maid  is  allowed  in  starting  the 
advantage  of  one  third  part  of  the  race,  so  that 
it  is  impossible,  except  willing  of  herself,  foal 
she  should  be  overtaken.  If  the  maid  outran 
her  suitor,  the  matter  is  ended ;  he  must  never 
have  her,  it  being  penal  for  the  man  to  renew  the 
motion  of  marriage.  But  if  the  virgin  has  an 
affection  for  him,  though  at  first  she  runs  fast  to 
try  foe  trath  of  his  love,  she  will,— without  At* 
l&nta’s  golden  balls  to  retard  her  speed — pretend 
some  casualty,  and  make  a  voluntary  halt  before 
she  comes  to  the  mark  or  the  end  of  the  race. 
Thus  none  are  compelled  to  marry  against  their 
own  wills ;  and  that  is  foe  cause  that  in  thia 
poor  country,  the  married  people  are  richer  in 
their  own  contentment  than  m  other  lands,  where 
so  many  forced  matches  make  feigned  lore,  and 
cause  real  nnhappinsss.— Customs  of  Nations, 
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▲  BEVOLUTIONABT  DOG. 


A  WINTER  STORM. 


BY  MBS.  M.  W.  OUBSS. 


The  shades  of  night  are  falling  around. 

And  clad  in  snow  is  the  frosen  ground ; 

I  hear  the  roice  of  the  waifing  blast, 

As  the  fce-klng’s  car  goes  whistling  past. 

He  breathes  o’er  the  sea,  and  the  storm-king  dread 
Is  up  from  the  cares  where  makes  he  his  bed ; 

And  they  lash  the  billows  with  frensied  breath, 
And  are  flinging  alkr  their  shafts  of  death. 

Heath  to  the  mariner,  braving  them  now — 

When  the  mad  wares  kiss  his  vessel's  prow; 
Urging  him  on  where  the  breakers  roar, 

Chilling  the  heart  with  afbarfhl  power. 

And  together  they  meet  in  the  dwelling  of  want— 
Where  poverty  stalks  like  a  spectre  gaunt; 

And  through  crevice  and  broken  pane  they  go, 
Where  croucheth  the  beggar  amid  his  woe. 

The  storm-winds  teach  us  a  lesson  grave, 

That  death  is  lurking  on  land  and  wave; 

Here,  alternate  Joy  and  pain  are  ours, 

But  heaven  hath  never  d>  ing  flowers. 


A  REVOLUTIONARY  DOG. 
AH  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULS. 


A  long  time  the  young  man  knelt  npon  the 
sunken  grave,  striving  to  decipher  the  almost  ob¬ 
literated  letters  chiselled  upon  the  low,  gray  and 
mossy  headstone.  But  at  length,  just  as  his 
own  and  the  patience  of  his  companions  was 
exhausted,  he  raised  his  flushed  face,  and  a  look 
of  triumph  shot  from  his  dark  eye,  while  a  ro¬ 
guish  smile  lurked  in  the  corners  of  his  Ups,  as 
he  exclaimed ; 

“  I  have  it — I  have  it,  and  what  guess  you  it 
is  ?  A  revolutionary — what !” 

“  Soldier,  hero,  officer,”  exclaimed  the  party, 
in  a  breath. 

“Wrong,  aU  of  yon,”  and  he  langhed  right 
merrily.  “A  capital  story  this.  After  weaving 
a  whole  volume  of  legends  about  this  lonely 
grave,  and  after  my  playing  Old  Mortality  for  an 
hour  or  more,  it  turns  out  that  he  whose  voice 
is  now  forever  hushed  beneath  this  grassy  mound,” 
and  he  assumed  a  tragic  air,  “  once  gave  vent  to 
his  noble  thoughts,  and  his  blessed  sympathies, 
by  a  loud  or  a  low — bow-wow.” 

“  You  joke  ns,”  said  one.  “  Yon  profane  the 
sanctity  of  the  cemetery,”  said  another ;  while 
the  third,  a  young  and  gentle  girl,  bent  down  to 
the  stone,  and  after  some  trouble,  spelled  out  the 
very  words  her  brother  had  uttered. 


“  It  is  dog,”  said  she,  earnestly,  “but  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  have  wasted  onr  time  here,  fog 
there  must  have  been  some  thrilling  story  con¬ 
nected  with  his  life,  or  he  would  never  have  been 
buried  thus.  At  any  rate,  the  wreath  of  wild 
flowers  which  I  wove,  shall  be  hung  upon  tho 
stone;”  and  she  took  from  her  fair  brow  a  bud¬ 
ding  chaplet  of  the  blended  hues  which  the  sum¬ 
mer  sunset  wears,  and  reverently  laid  it  upon  the 
moasy  monument,  and  then  taking  a  white  rose 
from  her  bosom,  cast  it  upon  the  low,  green 
grave. 

“Do  not  laugh,”  whispered  she,  earnestly, 
as  looking  up,  she  marked  the  merriment  that 
struggled  on  every  lip  for  a  gay  expression.  “  I 
cannot  bear  yon  should,  for  I  know  that  when 
the  story  of  that  dog  is  told  us,  we  shall  feel 
proud  to  know  that  we  have  stood  beside  his 
burial  place.  But  see,”  and  she  pointed  to  the 
western  sky,  “  the  sun  is  nearly  down  and  we 
are  far  from  uncle's.  We  must  hasten,  and  to¬ 
night,  when  we  are  gathered  around  the  hearth¬ 
stone,  I'll  ask  him  about  this  revolutionary  dog. 
I'll  warrant  he.  can  tell  ns  all  about  him.  Such 
a  singular  fact  as  this  could  not  have  escaped 
his  antiquarian  researches.” 

And  it  had  not,  for  when  Annie,  in  giving 
him  a  narrative  of  the  day's  ramble  and  adven¬ 
tures,  came  to  the  lonely  grave  in  the  corner  of 
the  deserted  cemetery,  he  stopped  her  at  oncer 
with  the  exclamation—”  the  revolutionary  dog  1 
O,  and  since  yon  have  found  his  grave,  I  must 
tell  you  his  story ;  that  is,  if  you  would  like  to 
hear  it.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  unde,  do,  we  are  impatient  to 
know  why  he  was  buried  thus.” 

“  You  shall  know — you  shall  know.” 

“It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1777.  The 
evening  had  set  in  cold  and  gusty.  The  heavy 
clouds  that  hung  in  straggling  masses  about  the 
gray  sky,  portended  a  violent  storm,  while  the 
wind  went  sobbing  about  like  an  unquiet  spirit 
in  search  of  rest,  rattling  the  dry  boughs  of  the 
still  naked  trees  with  a  fearful  violence,  and 
wheeling  through  the  patches  of  snow  which  still 
lay  scattered  about  with  such  force  as  to  drive 
the  crusts  of  frozen  flakes  far  over  the  brown  and 
ridgy  ground.  The  moon  gave  only  a  ghostly 
light,  while  the  stars  were  entirely  hidden,  and 
a  general  gloom  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
outer  world. 

“  But  it  was  not  the  brewing  of  the  coming 
storm  that  saddened  so  terribly  the  hearts  of  the 
Merselis  family,  as  after  the  untasted  supper  had 
been  cleared  away,  they  gathered  about  the  broad 
old  hearthstone.  Hay,  in  their  human  trouble^ 
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U to  war  of  die  elements  was  scarcely  heeded. 
But  that  some  deep  grief  rested  upon  them,  was 
evident  at  a  glance. 

“  Upon  the  left  of  die  fireplace,  where  burned 
and  crackled  as  merrily  as  usual  the  old  back-log 
and  the  generous  splinters,  sat  a  gray-haired 
man.  The  ihmily  Bible  lay  on  his  knees,  and 
tibe  fingers  of  one  hand  were  carelhUy  held  be* 
tween  some  leaves  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  other  he  held  his  spectacles,  every  other  mo* 
ment  patting  them  to  his  eyes  and  then  taking 
them  down  and  robbing  them  against  his  eoat- 
slecves.  Opposite  him,  upon  the  right,  sat  his 
aged  with,  her  knitting-work  for  almost  the  first 
time  lying  idly  in  her  lap.  Oftener  than  usual 
did  she  stoop  to  brush  away  the  embers  from 
die  dark  and  labor-polished  stone,  and  each  time 
as  she  bent  one  side  to  hang  up  the  black  wing, 
her  only  duster,  she  drew  her  hands  quickly  across 
her  eyes.  About  midway  between  the  venera¬ 
ble  couple  sat  a  young  and  lovely  girl,  over 
whose  fair  brow  eighteen  summers  had  lightly 
passed.  But  the  rose  of  her  cheek  had  faded, 
her  mirth-loving  lips  were  strained  into  fearful 
composure,  while  her  light,  hopeful  blue  eye  wore 
a  saddened  look.  On  the  one  side  of  her,  npon 
a  folded  camp  blanket,  sat  or  rather  reclined  a 
young  man,  some  two  or  three  yean  her  senior, 
a  glance  at  whose  profile,  could  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  it,  would  have  revealed  to  you  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  brother’s  right  to  nestle  his  head 
so  conAdingly  in  the  maiden’s  lap.  Occasionally 
he  would  lift  his  face  to  hers,  and  then  with  a 
deep  drawn  sigh  bury  k  again  in  the  fblds  of 
her  dress.  By  her  right  sat  another  young  man, 
frith  a  towering  manly  form,  a  noble  brow,  over 
which  waved  rich  masses  of  dark  hair,  a  flashing 
Mack  eye,  and  a  finely  carved  thin  lip,  whose 
very  contour  told  that  a  brave,  high-souled  heart 
lay  beneath  that  breast,  whose  tumultuous  throb- 
Mngs  could  almost  be  heard  in  the  silence  of  the 
hour.  Something  more  than  a  brother  he  seem¬ 
ed,  as  he  held  so  firmly,  yet  gently,  the  young 
girl’s  hand,  now  folding  it  to  his  heart,  and  then 
pressing  it  so  fervently  to  his  marble-like  cheek. 
Before  her,  stretched  at  fell  length,  with  eyes 
closed  as  in  a  heavy  sleep,  hut  with  ears  pricked 
up  at  the  least  unusual  sound,  lay  a  large,  shag- 
gy-looking  dog,  in  the  depths  of  whose  brown 
sides  rested  one  of  his  fair  mistress’s  feet,  and 
as  that  stirred  gently  or  uneasily,  so  did  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  canine  friend  vary,  and  whenever 
her  breath  went  and  came  with  a  stronger  pulse, 
he  would  rouse  himself  at  once  and  thrust  his 
fore  paws  on  to  her  knees,  and  look  earnestly 
Into  her  face  till  she  smiled  on  him  and  whisper¬ 
ed ‘poor  FaithM.’  Back  of  all,  so  for  in  the 


gloom  of  the  large  room  that  they  seemed  but 
huge  shadows,  crouched  on  low  seats,  sat  a  sa- 
ble-fkced  couple,  whose  heads  had  grown  gray  hi 
the  service  of  the  master  and  mistress  that  were 
now  plunged  in  so  deep  a  grief,  and  their  atti¬ 
tude,  unconsciously  taken,  betokened  plainer 
than  words  the  warm  sympathy  of  their  honest 
hearts. 

"  The  old  dock  that  ticked  so  unceasingly 
behind  the  door,  had  twice  struck  since  the 
group  seated  themselves,  and  the  pointers  were 
fast  approaching  the  hour  of  eight.  Tet  not  a 
word  had  been  spoken,  save  when  Lizzie  address* 
ed  the  dog.  But  now  the  brother  raised  his 
head  and  looked  pleadingly  around,  saying 
earnestly,  'for  the  love  of  life,  do  some  of  you 
say  something.  This  deathrlike  stillness  un¬ 
nerves  me.  Have  yon  no  parting  word  of  coun¬ 
sel  or  advice,  mother,  father  V  The  lips  of  the 
aged  ones  trembled,  but  their  hearts  were  too  foil 
to  speak.  '  Well,  then,  sweet  sister,  sing  to  us 
— anything — anything,  but  this  terrible  silence.’ 

"A  low,  plaintive  melody  was  breathed  out, 
rather  than  sung  by  the  maiden,  but  with  the 
close  of  the  first  stanza,  her  brother’s  fingers 
were  upon  her  mouth  :  'Not  another  note,  Lizzy, 
of  that  mournfol  lay.  Soldiers  on  the  eve  of 
battle  for  their  country’s  wrongs  should  have 
some  warlike  air,  some  spirited,  thrilling  song, 
something  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  heart,  and 
make  the  ear  ring  to  the  thunders  of  cannon  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  brave.  Ton  are  not  fit  to  be 
a  soldier’s  sister,  nay,’  and  he  whispered,  ‘  or  a 
soldier’s  bride !' 

"'But  Iwill  prove  myself  to  beone,  when  you 
are  away,’  said  she,  '  striving  with  the  heroism 
of  a  true  woman  to  subdue  her  grief.  ‘I  will 
pray  night  and  morning  for  victory  to  your 
arms,  and  I’ll  defend  with  my  little  hands,  this 
old  homestead,  against  Indians  and  tories,  as 
only  a  soldier’s  sister,  and,’  she  Unshed,  then 
added  firmly,  'and  bride  could  do.' 

"'Now  you  talk  rightly,  Lizzie;  now  my 
blood  begins  to  boil  and  my  nerves  to  quiver ; 
only  keep  up  this  spirit,  and  we  shall  go  forth 
to-morrow  like  brave  men.’ 

" '  Yes,’  said  Lizzie,  'like  brave,  true-hearted, 
noble  men,  fighting  not  merely  for  the  honor’s 
sake,  but  for  your  holy  rights— not  for  a  king, 
but  for  a  country.  Father,  mother,  rouse  up! 
Let  us  put  aside  our  sadness — let  us  speak  only 
cheering  words.  Let  us  forget  that  captivity  or 
death  may  come  to  them,  and  think  only  of  the 
hard  blows  they'll  strike  for  freedom.  We  have 
done  wrong  to  yield  up  to  private  feelings  so 
deeply*  I,  for  one,  will  be  to-night  not  a  Roman,  * 
but  a  Mohawk  maiden,  and  bid  them  go  and  stay 
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till  they  hare  conquered  the  foes  of  our  beauti¬ 
ful  valley.  And  since  duty  keeps  me  at  home, 
sinoe  I  cannot  go  with  them  to  nurse  them  if 
they  grow  sick,  to  heal  their  wounds  if  they  be 
wounded,  to  bnry  them  if  they  die.  I’ll  send  one 
that  will  do  perhaps  more  than  I  could  myself ; 
who  will  go  where  I  cannot,  who  will  protect 
them  when  other  friends  should  fail.  Faithful/ 
and  she  took  hold  of  the  dog's  paws,  as  he 
placed  them  on  her  knees,  ‘  Faithful,  listen  to 
me,  and  remember  every  word  your  mistress 
says.  You  are  to  go  to-morrow  morning  to 
Fort  Stanwix  with  these  two  soldiers,  and  you 
are  not  to  come  back  without  them  till  you  know 
that  they  are  dead.  You  are  to  be  as  faithful 
to  them  as  you  have  been  to  me,  and  when  you 
come  to  die,  brave  fellow,  you  shall  be  buried 
with  the  honors  due  to  a  revolutionary  dog. 
Remember,  now/  and  she  patted  his  head. 
The  intelligent  eyes  of  the  animal  seemed  to 
sparkle  with  added  light ;  he  licked  her  hands, 
gave  a  low,,  affirmative  growl,  and  stretched 
himself  again  before  her. 

“  *  That  is  well  done  for  a  Mohawk  maiden/ 
said  her  brother,  with  a  soldier’s  halloa,  ‘  but  it 
must  not  be.  Faithful  must  stay  with  you.  He 
will  guard  you  better  than  a  dozen  men.  He 
can  scent  an  Indian  or  a  tory  when  miles  away, 
and  tell  by  an  intruder’s  look  whether  he  is  bent 
on  a  friendly  or  evil  mission.  He  must  stay.’ 

“  ‘He  shall* not  stay/  said  the  sister,  firmly, 
u  and  now  that  I  have  told  him  to  go,  he  will 
not  stay/  continued  she,  to  her  lover,  who  now 
put  in  an  interfering  word,  *  we  do  not  need  him. 
We  shall  always  be  on  the  guard  for  foes.  And 
if  they  come,  why  Ben  and  I  will  care  for  them/ 
and  she  glanced  towards  one  of  the  black  masses 
in  the  corner. 

“  ‘Ay,  ay,  Missus  Lizzie  answered  it  bravely/ 
shaking  at  the  same  time  his  brawny  fists,  ‘  not 
till  dis  nigger’s  heart  stop  jumpin’  do  dey  tak*  dot 
chil’.  Let  de  dog  go,  masses;  we  no  need 
him.  Let  ’im  go,  dot’s  what  I  say.’ 

“And  so  said  the  aged  father  and  mother,  and 
the  next  morning,  when  the  two  young  soldiers, 
the  betrothed  and  the  son  and  brother,  girded 
on  their  swords  and  swung  their  knapsacks  and 
shouldered  their  guns  and  parted  with  those 
dearer  to  them  than  life— parted  and  went  their 
way  to  fight  the  long,  fierce  and  tedious  conflict 
for  freedom,  the  dog  went  with  them,  and  well 
was  it  too  for  the  brave  young  captain,  or  his 
bridal  day  had  never  dawned. 

“  Six  months  had  passed,  and  many  a  hard 
blow  had  the  young  men  dealt,  and  many  a 
hard  one  too  received  in  return.  But  new  the 


youngest  of  the  two,  the  stripling  brother,  lay 
pale  and  sick  upon  his  hard  camp  bed.  A  fever, 
the  consequence  of  an  inflamed  wound,  had  worn 
him  to  the  bones,  and  though  now  pronounced 
convalescent  by  the  surgeon,  it  was  evident  that 
more  tender  care  than  could  be  given  in  the  fort 
was  needed  to  restore  him  to  health  and  strength. 
Every  moment  that  his  brother-in-love,  and  soon 
to  be  in-law,  could  spare  from  martial  duties, 
was  spent  at  his  bedside,  and  every  delicacy  that 
their  rude  stores  could  furnish,  was  brought 
forth  to  tempt  the  sick  and  weary  palate. 

“  ‘  Can  you  think  of  nothing,  William,  that 
would  relish!’  asked  the  young  captain,  one 
morning,  as  he  marked  how  the  invalid  turned 
loathingly  from  the  camp  soup  he  had  brought 
him. 

“  ‘  Yes/  said  he,  *  there  is  one  filing,  but  it  is 
of  no  use  to  mention  it  here.’ 

‘“Tell  me/  responded  the  other,  eagerly. 
‘  We  may  procure  it.’ 

“  *  I  remember  a  year  or  two  since,  when  r* 
covering  from  a  fever,  old  Ben  shot  some  pigeons 
and  Lizzie  broiled  one  for  me,  and  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  tasted  the  first  morsel,  strength  seemed 
to  return.  But  though  it  be  the  season  for  them, 
not  for  worlds  would  I  have  one  of  my  comrades 
expose  himself  for  me/— and  he  strove  to  swal¬ 
low  the  soup. 

“  Captain  G —  said  nothing,  but  in  the  coons 
of  the  forenoon,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  sal¬ 
lied  from  the  fort,  in  quest  of  some  birds,  large 
flocks  of  which  had  been  seen  flying  about  a  few 
days  before.  He  did  not  apprehend  the  least 
danger  to  himself  or  them ;  for  several  weeks 
their  foes  had  been  very  quiet,  and  none  of  them 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
forgot  those  savages  were  a  wary  set,  and  that 
their  quiet  is  like  the  awful  calm  before  the  hur¬ 
ricane  bunts  forth. 

“  They  had  not  gone  further  than  a  mile  into 
the  dense  woods  that  day  to  the  south  of  them, 
ere  a  party  of  Indians  started  up  suddenly  from 
a  tangled  thicket,  where  they  had  lain  in  panther¬ 
like  ambuscade,  and  surrounding  the  unhappy 
men,  they  shot  them  all  down,  tomahawked  and 
scalped  them,  and  left  them  for  dead. 

“  Perhaps  three  houn  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  fort,  when  William 
Merselis  was  awakened  from  an  uneasy  slumber, 
by  the  howling  of  the  dog  Faithful,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  beheld  him  on  his  bed  beside  him,  ut¬ 
tering  the  most  piteous  moans,  and  begging  for 
something  with  all  the  importunity  his  intelli¬ 
gence  could  muster. 

“  In  vain  did  the  thin,  white  hand  of  the  inva¬ 
lid  strive  to  soothe  him ;  in  vain  did  his  low. 
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weak  roioe  eeeay  to  quiet  him.  He  still  kept 
op  the  same  pleading  noise ;  he  still  kept  his 
Jbrepaws  on  die  bosom  of  his  sick  master.  Al¬ 
most  worn  out  with  his  efforts  to  hush  him,  and 
put  him  one  side,  William  called  at  length  to  a 
passing  soldier,  and  begged  him  to  take  eff  the 
dog,  for  he  wearied  him,  adding,  ‘he  seems 
possessed.  I  cannot  imagine  what  ails  him/ 

“  ‘  I  think,  sir/  said  the  man,  ‘  he  wants  to  go 
after  the  captain,  who  sent  him  back  and  told 
him  to  stay  with  yon/ 

“‘After  the  captain?  And  where  pray  has 
he  gone  ?  He  has  not  left  the  fort  without  a 

guard  V 

“  ‘  Yes  sir,  he  and  two  others  hare  gone  oat 
to  shoot  pigeons/ 

“‘That's  it— that's  it/  said  the  sirik  man. 
‘Oif  I  were  only  well.  Hark,  ye,  my  brave 
friend.  Open  the  gates,  and  let  that  deg  go. 
There’s  something  brewing,  or  if  not,  ’twill  do 
no  harm.  Faithful,’  addressing  the  dog,  ‘go 
find  the  captain,  and  don’t  come  back  till  he 
comes  with  you,  or  you  leave  him  dead/ 

“  Faint,  stiff,  and  suffering  excruciating  agony 
from  his  many  and  fearful  wounds,  the  captain 
at  length  opened  the  eyes  which  his  savage  foes 
had  fancied  were  closed  forever— opened  them, 
it  seemed,  only  to  bid  the  world  adien,  for  far 
from  his  brave  men,  with  no  hope  of  rescue, 
there  seemed  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  die. 
After  many  efforts,  he  dragged  his  weary  limbs  to 
the  side  of  one  of  his  comrades,  and  laid  his 
bleeding  head  on  the  pulseless  bosom,  and  the 
flickering  life  that  yet  glimmered  in  his  own 
seemed  fading  out  entirely. 

“But  at  that  moment  a  rustling  in  the  dry 
leaves  arrested  his  attention,  and  ere  he  had 
time  to  fancy  what  it  might  be,  a  low,  familiar 
whine  reached  his  ear,  and  in  last  than  no  time 
the  faithful  animal,  whom  his  promised  bride 
had  charged  to  care  for  him,  bounded  to  his  side. 
But  what  did  the  dag  in  an  emergency  like  this  1 
He  did  what  he  could.  He  licked  the  sore  and 
crimson  wounds,  and  thus  relieved  him  for  awhile 
from  the  exquisite  torture,  and  then  looked  into 
his  eyes  as  if  for  some  directions. 

“  ‘  Faithful,'  said  the  captain,  ‘  upon  yon  de¬ 
pends  my  life  and  Lizzie’s  happiness.  Go  and 
find  some  one  to  care  for  me/ 

“  The  dog  bent  once  mere  tenderly  over  him, 
and  then  started  off  on  a  face  that  was  like  to 
that  of  a  sadden  wind.  He  cleared  the  woods 
quickly  and  fled  down  the  bank  of  the  river. 
He  had  gone  about  a  mile,  when  he  perceived 
at  a  distance  two  fishermen,  just  putting  off  in 
their  boat.  Wkha  velocity  that  almost  capsized 
it,  the  animal  bounded  into  it,  and  fat  eanfam 


way  pleaded  with  them  to  tom  back.  They 
resisted  awhile  and  strove  with  blows  to  beat  him 
off.  But  like  a  martyr  he  bore  them  all,  stfll 
continuing  in  mute,  but  expressive  language  to 
urge  them  to  go  with  him.  His  whining,  piteous 
cries  at  length  moved  their  hearts,  and  they 
pushed  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  followed 
him  to  the  woods.  But  when  they  saw  him 
rash  into  its  sombre  depths,  they  hesitated,  and 
tamed  back,  fearing  he  was  bat  a  decoy  to  some 
Indian  danger.  Bat  no  words  can  describe  the 
agony  of  the  animal  when  he  perceived  this. 
He  seized  them  by  their  clothes,  and  howled  so 
farionsly  that  from  fear  of  being  tom  to  pieces, 
they  Anally  went  with  him,  and  thos  were  led  to 
the  bloody  glade,  where  groaned  the  helpless  and 
sorely  wounded  captain. 

“  They  were  not  long  in  constructing  a  rude 
litter,  and  in  bearing  from  the  fatal  spot  his 
weary  body,  and  ere  nightfall  foe  fort  again  shel¬ 
tered  him  and  his  wounds  were  dressed.  Bat  a 
frightful  spectacle  he  was.  The  whole  of  his 
scalp  was  removed ;  in  two  places  on  the  fore 
part  of  his  head  foe  tomahawk  had  penetrated 
to  foe  skull ;  there  was  a  wound  on  his  back  with 
foe  same  instrument,  beside  one  in  his  side,  and 
another  through  his  arm  by  a  musket  ball. 

“  His  long  and  tedious  sufferings  can  only  be 
imagined.  But  as  by  a  miracle,  in  spito  of  all, 
he  still  recovered,  and  as  his  surgeon  says,  ‘  ap¬ 
peared  well  satis  fled  to  have  his  scalp  restored  to 
him,  though  uncovered  with  hair/  And  in  the 
latter  yean  of  foe  revolution,  when  health  and 
strength  had  again  given  vigor  to  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  foe  right  arm  of  the  ‘  scalped  captain  ’  dealt 
many  a  vigorous  blow  for  his  country's  freedom. 
And  never  was  bride  prouder  of  her  groom,  than 
was  Lizzy  Merselis,  as  while  foe  bells  were 
pealing  America's  victory  and  the  bonfires  of 
triumph  flashing  all  up  and  down  her  native  val¬ 
ley,  she  placed  her  hand  in  that  of  her  warrior 
lover,  and  spoke  her  nuptial  vows. 

“  ‘  Once,  my  sister/  said  foe  now  ragged  broth* 
er,‘I  •aid  you  were  not  fit  to  be  a  soldier's  bride. 
I  take  it  back.  All  honor  to  the  Mohawk  maid¬ 
en,  who  severs  her  own  ringlets  from  her  brow 
to  wave  them  on  her  bridegroom’s  head/  and 
from  his  lips  there  bunt  a  grand,  triumphal 
shout,  which  foe  guests  were  only  too  proud  and 
glad  to  echo/’ 

“A  twelvemonth  afterward,  one  sonny  afternoon 
in  Jane,  aHttle  group  were  seen  following  a  bier 
to  the  then  almost  graveless  cemetery,  which 
lay  hidden  in  foe  depths  of  foe  forest.  There 
was  an  aged  man  and  woman,  so  feeble  that 
they  tottered  at  every  step;  there  wee  a  married 
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pair  in  the  bloom  of  life;  a  soldier  in  fall  mili¬ 
tary  costume  and  two  old  negro  servants.  Reve¬ 
rently  was  the  corpse  lowered  into  the  grave  and 
gently  were  the  clods  thrown  in,  and  with  ten¬ 
der  care  were  the  green  sods  piled  above  the 
mound.  And  then  a  headstone  was  set  up,  and 
when  all  was  finished  the  youthful  wife  hung 
over  it  a  laurel  wreath,  and  as  she  turned  away, 
clinging  to  her  husband’s  arm,  she  whispered : 
*  Green  forever  be  the  memory  of  Faithful — a 
revolutionary  dog.'  ” 


PLAYS  IN  OLDEN  TIMES. 

There  was  once  a  very  popular  game,  which 
consisted  in  one  of  the  company  bein£  seated  on 
a  stick  which  was  placed  over  a  pail  of  water, 
and  was  by  no  means  steady ;  the  candidate  for 
honor  held  in  his  hands  a  taper,  which  it  was  his 
object  and  his  glory  to  light  at  another  fixed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  said  stick,  and  which  he 
could  only  reach  by  a  delicate  and  well-balanced 
shuffle  towards  the  object ;  it  frequently  happen¬ 
ed  that  the  other  end  would  be  uplifted,  the  stick 
roll  off,  the  actor  be  thrown,  the  light  be  extin¬ 
guished,  and  admired  confusion  ensue,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  crowing  of  lungs  like  Chanticleer. 
This  lively  amusement,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  not  suit  the  velvet  carpets  of  Belgravia  or 
elsewhere ;  but  in  the  days  when  it  most  obtain¬ 
ed,  the  floor  was  probably  strewn  with  sand  or  at 
best  with  rushes.  If  the  game  of  pail  was  lively, 
what  was  that  of  the  bucket?  This  was  played 
by  our  long-haired  ancestors ;  a  youth  that  nour¬ 
ished  locks  of  sufficient  length,  or  that  wore  a 
wig  of  the  proper  dimensions,  placed  himself 
on  a  board  over  the  bucket  of  water  prepared. 
At  a  given  signal,  he  ducked  backwards  without 
losing  his  balance,  and  managed  to  dip  the  tip 
of  his  long  locks  into  the  pure  element,  and  in¬ 
stantly  recover  himself.  As  he  seldom  accom¬ 
plished  this  feat  without  a  variety  of  failures,  the 
comic  incidents  attending  his  struggles  delighted 
the  audience.  Cherry-hob  and  orange-bob  were 
both  considered  as  charming  games,  and  one 
which  held  its  own  to  a  late  period,  wa9  thus 
performed.  A  gentleman  put  the  end  of  a  coil 
of  string  into  his  mouth,  gallantly  presenting 
the  other  end  to  a  selected  young  lady ;  the  duty 
of  both  was  to  absorb  the  string  with  their  lips, 
till  by  degrees  they  approached  each  other,  as  if 
attracted  by  a  magnetic  influence,  and  a  kiss,  if 
one  could  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  mutual 
impediment,  concluded  the  affair. — Household 


GENERAL  BLUNDERS. 

Among  the  sentences  uttered  by  celebrated 
men,  which  seem  to  partake  of  the  immortality 
of  their  authors,  the  “  hasty  plate  or  soup  ”  of 
Gen.  Scott,  and  “all  the  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind  ”  of  Gen.  Taj  lor,  stand  conspicuous  ; 
and  now,  as  though  emulous  of  this  distinction, 
Lord  Raglan  has  succeeded  in  placing  himself  in 
a  niche  by  the  side  of  these  great  generals.  In 
his  despatch  from  the  Crimea,  dated  Jan.  6th,  he 
gays,  “  The  ground  is  thickly  covered  with  snow, 
though  not  very  deep.”  May  he  wear  his  honors 
meekly ! — N.  Y.  Herald. 
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Sweet,  changing  days  of  ran  and  shade, 

Of  violet  bright  and  blue; 

Along  jour  path  the  woody  glade 
Is  bright  with  flowers  and  dew : 

So  like  the  sunny  April  days, 

My  wayward  childhood  knew. 

They  eome  through  years  of  darimses  lack. 
In  all  their  glad  array ; 

When  evening's  eerly  star  comes  eut 
Above  the  dying  day : 

And  o'er  the  mountain's  darkening  brow 
The  twilight  fedes  away. 

Bound  memory’s  long  unburied  joys, 

A  thousand  fancies  start; 

Back  to  the  shade  of  other  yean, 

Te  wildllng  dreams,  depart; 

And  leave  me,  as  In  days  gone  by, 

A  simple,  trusting  heart. 

The  fields  were  covered,  o'er  with  bloom, 

My  father's  cottage  nigh ; 

Hard  by  a  grove  of  shadowy  elms, 

It  met  the  traveller's  eye : 

And  near,  a  gentle,  gurgling  stream, 

Went  wandering  sweetly  by. 

When  spring  was  o’er  the  hills,  and  whea 
The  gales  were  glad  and  free, 

The  swallows  twittered  on  the  eaves. 

And  in  the  threshold  tree; 

The  robin  sat  amid  the  leaves, 

And  carolled  merrily. 

And  when  the  early  Sabbath  bell 
Woke  in  the  vale  below, 

Game  out  upon  the  morning  brewe. 

The  silvery  chime,  and  low, 

8weet  as  the  softened  memoriae 
Of  music,  long  ago. 

0,  visions  of  departed  years, 

Of  childhood's  mirth  and  song, 

How  strangely  bright  your  hoe  appears, 
Life's  darker  scenes  among; 

Like  incense  on  the  gale,  ye  flood 
My  lonely  path  along. 

The  spring  brings  back  Its  warbling  birds, 
Its  banks  of  green  and  gold; 

But  not,  0  not  unto  my  heart 
The  joyousness  of  old ; 

Amid  the  chilling  blasts  of  life, 

Its  gladness  hath  grown  cold. 


Authorship. — As  a  man  embraces  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  become  asoldier  and  go  to  the  wan, 
bravely  resolved  to  bear  dangers,  and  difficulties, 
and  wounds,  and  death  itself,  bat  at  the  same 
time  never  anticipating  the  particular  form  in 
which  those  evils  may  surprise  us  in  an  extreme¬ 
ly  unpleasant  manner — just  so  we  rush  into  au¬ 
thorship* — Goethe. 
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Te  toy  grays  ttetoVr  tin  mradows  gnu, 

QiN  by  tbs  Spring*  tide’s  mfrry  votes,  arise, 

And  here  and  (here  amid  the  grass  are  seen, 
like  scattered  stars  that  shine  in  night**  dark  skies 
1  tore  to  see  ye,  when  the  Spring**  light  trend 
Bfen  peeeed  open  the  gladdened  breast  of  earth— 
When  o'er  the  fields  she  hastraeth,  to  spread 
Her  robe  of  green,  and  give  the  Summer  birth. 

there  is  a  freshness  In  year  fragrant  breath, 

Vhr  sweeter  than  the  artifleal  Uoom 
OtfloWeie,  that,  saved  from  Winter’s  dreaded  death, 
Within  a  hot-booM  breathe  their  Mat  perfume. 

For  jo  are  Nature’s  Jewels,  by  her  hand, 

From  out  her  golden  casket  freely  thrown, 

Te  rise  in  nntaught  beauty  o’er  the  land, 

Ami  have  a  balmy  sweetness  all  yonrwwn. 

To  peep  from  on*  tha  woods*  green  bed  of  mess. 

When  flattering  leaves  their  changing  shadows  throw, 
And  o’er  the  playing  stream  ye  hang  across, 

^ad  prattle  to  Its  laughing  waves  below. 

Along  the  fields  In  beauty  Mr,  ye  spring, 

To  meet  the  sephyrs  wandering  through  the  air, 
Until  the  merry  country  maidens  bring 

Your  gathered  Stops*  to  deck  the  Hey  Queen's  hair. 

liner  do  ye  bold  to  heaven  each  tiny  cap, 

Rivalling  the  tints  of  its  cerulean  bine; 

The  grateful  offering  of  the  skies  to  sop, 

And  fill  your  vessels  with  the  peariy  dew. 

Mo  whence,  If  tha  old  legmds  say  aright, 

Sfee  woodland  fltiriee  sipped  their  moonlight  draught, 
Where,  mU  their  revels  to  the  dim  midnight, 

The  heaven’s  nectar  from  the  flowers  they  quaffed. 

I  lows  to  meet  ye  at  the  early  morn, 

So  brightly  Moomtog  by  tbs  dusty  way, 

<hr,  gladly  ririsgn’sr  the  grassy  lawn, 

With  the  fast  beams  offcb*  awaking  day. 

T«  are  like  golden  thoughts  east  here  and  there, 
Which,  in  the  wilderness  of  life,  we  find 
Sweet  gems  of  beauty,  visions  bright  and  Mr, 

Thrown  from  the  shining  treasures  of  the  mind. 

Wahsua  is  am  beaottthl— bererowm 

la  gfimsi  with  jewel*,  with  the  9umntr’s  leaves; 
Or  when  the  Winter  shakes  his  snow  flakes  down, 

Or  Autumn  yields  his  coronet  of  leaves.* 

But  most  I  love  the  starry  flowers  of  Spring, 

Innocent  offspring  of  a  heavenly  birth; 

Tfafcms  of  unseen  loveliness  to  bring— 

And  make  a  dreamland  pacadbe  of  earth! 


The  horse  is  eaten  in  some  parts  of  South 
America,  especially  in  the  southern  portion,  and 
it*  ftAsh  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Horseflesh 
is,  among  these  people,  considered  as  necessary 
•at  the  festive  board  as  tne  sirloin  of  beef  amongst 
’Ourselves :  die  less  that  is  said,  however,  about 
their  mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  table,  the 
better. 

AS 


Turn  infill  Oflidviif. 


by  iraiobs  r,  nerniu. 


Towards  the  dose  Of  the  twelfth  century, 
Iceland,  once  the  repository  of  arts  and  sciences, 
had  waned  from  its  brightness  and  sank  into  estate 
of  mental  degradation,  pitiable,  even  when  com* 
pared  with  the  least  civilised  of  the  nations  then 
existing.  It  was  divided  into  five  separate  prin¬ 
cipalities,  governed  by  their  respective  kings, 
and  as  one  of  the  monarch*  led  in  war,  he  was 
considered  sole  sovereign  of  the  island,  and  in 
tha  year  1171,  Roderic  O'Connor  was  .  at  ogre 
King  of  Connaught  and  lord  of  the  isle.  At  the. 
same  time  Dermot  M/Marroogh,  an  unprincipled  * 
man,  somewhat  past  the  prime  of  life,  was  King 
of  Leinster,  and  ffctker  of  Siva,  the  Celtic  beauty 
of  the  french  court. 

Siva  had  been  sent  to  France  early  after 
the  death  of  her  mother,  which  occurred  during 
her  childhood,  and  remaining  among  the  accom¬ 
plished  French  princesses  until  her  nineteenth 
year,  had  seldom  seen  her  father.  Of  a  taU 
stature  and  fall  figure,  floods  of  straight,  long, 
yellow  hair,  dacriing  bine  eyes  and  a  snowy,  skki, 
she  was  one  whose  beauty  astonished  without 
commanding  love.  Some  called  her  the  Celt; 
others  the  giantess ;  all  declared  her  superb ;  no 
one  pconouncod  her  lovely.  But  in  feet,  no  owe 
knew  her,  for  she  kept  herself  locked  np  within 
her  own  heart. 

There  was  a  grand  tourney  proclaimed  for  St. 
Mark's  day  in  Paris,  and  ill  the  nobility  of 
France  and  the  adjacent  kingdoms  were  called 
to  the  jousting.  Tents  were  pitched,  banquets 
spread,  seata  filled,  trumpets  Mown,  combatants 
summoned,  and  the  royalty  of  France  by  courtesy 
crowned  victor  in  the  first  strife,  when  Richard 
the  Stioagbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  entered  the 
lists,  slow  and  automaton-wise,  and  confronted 
the  prince,  who  wore  white  lilies  on  his  shield. 
TheEaii  of  Pembroke  was  a  powerful,  heavy 
man,  gloomy  and  fierce  of  aspect,  sitting  like  a 
statue  on  his  black,  steel-trapped  steed.  A 
moment  from  the  load  clanging  of  the  trumpet, 
from  the  eager  onset  with  the  flashing  weapons, 
and  the  pride  of  France’s  chivalry  lay  in  the 
dust,  sad  with  a  shoot,  the  concourse  rose,  and 
as  no  one  else  appeared,  proclaimed  him  victor. 
Tim  ladies,  a  moment  since,  scorning  the  rial- 
wort  Englishman,  leaned  smilingly  towards  him 
from  their  balconies,  showering  sweet  words  and 
fragrant  flowers  down  upon  him,  while  three 
times  ha  rode  round  the  ring  to  choose  the  Queen 
of  Beauty*  In  a  balcony  somewhat  higher  than 
the  rest,  sat  the  Queen  of  France,  the  two  Prin- 
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cesses  Helene  and  Aguthe,uadthePrhii3esi  Eiva 
of  Leinster.  Half  the  golden  flood  of  hair  of  the 
latter  was  pinned  np  with  ebon  bodkins,  and  a 
rose-colored  gauze,  woven  in  and  ont  with  silver 
threads,  at  once  concealed  and  displayed  the 
symmetrical  contour  of  her  perfect  form,  /l 
mantle  of  a  fine,  silver  fabric,  thrown  np  in 
wrought  brocades  of  incredibly  rough  splendor, 
was  half  resting  on  her  shoulder,  half  hanging 
over  the  balustrade  where  she  leaned  with  a  proud 
disdain. 

The  victor  knight  lifted  his  long  spear  and  lightly 
touched  her  shoulder,  proclaiming  her  the  Queen 
of  Beauty.  A  shout  of  applauding  assent  arose 
from  the  beholders — “  Toss  him  thy  scarf,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  queen ;  but  Eiva,  remaining  motion¬ 
less,  only  threw  down  a  glance  of  infinite  con¬ 
tempt.  At  this  instant,  a  herald  once  more  en¬ 
tered  the  lists,  daring  to  battle  Bichard  the. 
Strongbow  with  Roderick  of  Connaught,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Ireland.  The  earl,  wheeling 
his  horse,  threw  him  on  his  haunches,  and  his 
herald  accepted  the  unexpected  summons.  Three 
times  was  the  challenge  given,  then  the  curtains 
swept  aside,  and  the  adversary,  bare-headed, 
and  on  foot,  came  upon  the  field.  Behind  him 
a  saffron-clad  squire  led  a  large,  white  horse, 
trapped  with  gold  and  crimson,  who  arched  his 
neck  and  gfcyly  caprioled  in  accord  with  the  stir¬ 
ring  music  of  the  clarions ;  and  a  page  by  his 
side  bore  shield,  and  lance,  and  helmet.  Bow¬ 
ing  low  to  the  fair  throng  above  him,  and  turn¬ 
ing,  with  a  proud,  dark  eye  from  the  nobles,  he 
bound  on  his  helmet  over  long  waves  of  blue- 
black  Connaught  hair,  took  his  shield  and  lance, 
and  lightly  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  never  so  much 
hi  glancing  at  his  opponent,  who  beheld  with 
angry  heart  the  equal  stature  and  superior  agility 
of  O'Connor.  One  instant  they  held  their  im¬ 
patient  steeds,  the  next,  the  trumpets  sounded 
the  charge.  Lance  leaped  from  rest,  plumes 
streamed  behind  the  horsemen,  steel  shivered 
into  sparks  at  the  shock,  steeds  staggered,  riders 
reeled,  broadswords  swung  In  a  great  circle,  as 
they  rushed  impetuously  together.  There  was 
a  crash  of  dark  greaves  and  cuirass,  an  unhorsed 
rider,  and  the  golden  armor  of  O'Connor  flashed 
np  in  the  sun.  He  doubled  the  trebly  won  glory 
of  Pembroke,  because  he  had  vanquished  the 
victor. 

44  Pembroke  was  premature,  madam,”  said  Bi¬ 
va,  as  the  Irish  prince  rode  slowly  round  the 
ring.  Her  parted  lips  were  glowing  crimson,  her 
eyes  sparkled  like  stars,  deep  rose  hues  flashed 
upon  her  cheek,  and  genial  smiles  lit  np  her  face, 
as  this  time  the  cold  point  of  the  spear  again 
touched  her  bare  shoulder.  Taking  b«r  scarf  of 


silver  tissue,  Eiva  wound  it  laughingly  around 
the  spear  and  tossed  him  the  flower  from  her 
bosom. 

Three  months  more  in  the  gay  halls  of  Paris, 
and  Roderic  COonnor  returned  to  Connaught 
the  betrothed  of  Eiva,  while  Richard,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  suing  for  her  hand,  had  been  haugh¬ 
tily  refused  by  the  princess  returning  to  her 
father.  Bat  Strongbow  was  not  thus  to  be 
repulsed. 

On  her  arrival  at  Leinster,  Eiva  and  her  ret¬ 
inue  found  all  in  confusion ;  her  father,  for  the 
theft  of  Tensia,  Princess  of  Meath,  having  been 
expelled  from  bis  kingdom  by  the  united  strength 
of  the  Kings  of  Meath  and  Connaught.  Acting 
with  his  usual  high  idea  of  honor,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  regal  oath,  Roderic  O'Connor, 
King  of  Connaught,  had  espoused  the  right,  un¬ 
heeding,  in  his  contempt  for  the  weak,  licen¬ 
tious  Dermot,  any  result  of  the  indignation  Eiva 
might  have  a  right  to  foel.  But  Dermot,  with 
a  blinded  and  savage  revenge,  had  recourse  to 
the  English  king,  Henry  II.,  promising  him^he 
whole  kingdom  for  present  assistance.  And 
Henry,  then  in  Guienne,  gave  the  ci-devant  King 
of  Leinster  letters  patent,  enjoining  the  English 
to  help  him,  and  Dermot  had  already  effected  a 
league  with  the  haughty  Pembroke  whom  his 
daughter  had  scorned.  In  this  treaty,  Richard 
the  Strongbow  swore  to  aid  Dermot  M ’Mur- 
rough,  with  the  sole  condition  that  Eiva,  the 
king's  daughter,  should  be  given  hhn  in  mar¬ 
riage.  And  Dermot  had  returned  secretly  and 
hidden  himself  with  his  new  wife  Tensia,  in  the 
Convent  of  Ferns. 

Being  secretly  apprised  of  her  father's  abode, 
Eiva  dispersed  her  suite,  and  with  only  Kale 
Mnrphy,  a  taH,  fair-haired  attendant,  privately 
sought  the  convent.  A  day's  intercourse  with 
her  sensual  father  and  her  young,  hard-hearted 
step-mother,  completely  disgusted  the  fastidious 
Eiva,  and  she  longed  bitterly  for  the  sonny  home 
in  France,  and  her  bold,  noble  lover;  already 
she  respected  Roderic  O'Connor  for  bis  conduct, 
and  many  an  unwonted  tear  gathered  in  her 
large,  blue  eyes,  as  she  looked  over  the  long 
waste  from  whose  summer  growth  the  convent 
derived  its  name. 

11  Eiva,”  said  her  father,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  coarseness,  was  possessed  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  of  that  beauty  which  is  independent  of  ex¬ 
pression,  as  be  suddenly  stood  before  her. 
“Thou'rt  growing  sad !  Perhaps  wouldet  like 
a  lover.  A  month,  and  one  comes  to  wed  thee 
in  haste  and  woo  at  leisure.  Strongbow,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  Tkon  hast  perchance  heard  of 
him!” 
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"A y.” 

'  "  Thou  wilt  prepare  thyself  to  obey  our  com¬ 
mand  l” 

"Nay.” 

w  How  f  What  sayest  thou  !  What  mean- 
eat  thou!” 

rr  I  hare  once  refused  Pembroke’s  hand.  I 
shell  not  reconsider  my  determination.” 

"  Bnt  thou  ehalt  1” 

u  Canst  thon  force  me  ?"  she  asked  calmly, 
bat  derating  her  figure  to  its  loftiest  height, 
and  her  eyes  blazing  npon  him. 

King  Dermot  gave  a  long  whistle,  indicative 
of  some  dismay,  and  said : 

“  Well,  child,  we  will  not  disturb  the  matter. 
We  can  wait.” 

"And  so  can  I,”  said  Eiva. 

The  gloomy  winter  ended,  the  smell  of  April 
came  upon  the  air,  the  streams  flipped  from  their 
chains,  and  the  King  of  Leinster  never  once  re¬ 
curred  to  the  subject ;  but  with  spring,  Fitz  Ste¬ 
phens,  Pendergast,  and  Fitz  Maurice  had  land¬ 
ed  their  forces,  and  the  queen  and  Eiva  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  castle  of  the  Banshee  that  stood 
on  the  centre  of  a  mountain  lake,  its  black  walls 
buOded  np  from  the  very  wave.  And  here  in  a 
short  time  they  were  joined  by  Pembroke,  whose 
easy  assumption  of  authority  and  surety  was  not 
at  all  displeasing  to  Eiva,  for  joined  to  the  hate 
ghe  felt,  she  vowed  to  foil  him  and  sooner  die 
than  wed  him.  Meanwhile,  O’Connor  had  not 
been  tardy  in  tracing  Eiva. 


*  The  red  radiance  of  a  storm-foreboding  sunset 
streamed  into  the  great  banquet-hall  of  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  the  Banshee,  where  sat  Dermot  and  his 
queen  with  their  suite,  and  on  a  couch  raised  by 
steps  to  a  level  with  the  other  thrones,  reclined 
the  Princess  Eiva,  with  Pembroke  at  her  feet. 
Her  dress  was  of  some  rich  cloth  of  gold,  bestnd- 
ded  with  sapphires,  and  a  net  of  gold  and 
sapphire  bat  half  confined  her  luxuriant  hair ; 
a  dress  conceived  in  the  barbaric  fancy  of  the 
age  for  magnificence,  softened  only  in  the  more 
refined  taste  of  Eiva  by  a  square  of  delicate  cob¬ 
web  lace  pinned  across  her  bosom.  Her  eyes 
were  half  closed,  and  in  the  sudden  pause  of  a 
drinking  song,  she  dropped  her  light  fan,  which 
Pembroke  proffered  her  in  turn  with  a  courtly 
compliment.  Oblivious  alike  of  action  or  word, 
Eiva  beckoned  a  slave. 

"  Ton  fan !  give  it  me !”  she  said. 

The  servant  kneeling,  received  it  at  Pem¬ 
broke's  hand  and  returned  it  to  the  princess,  jnst 
as  a*  page,  entering,  exclaimed,  having  knelt  to 
the  king: 

“  There  is  an  harper  without  in  a  skiff,  who 
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beggeth  that  he  may  satisfy  his  eyes  with  feasting 
on  the  wonderful  beauty  of  our  princess.”  1 

"  How  knew  he  we  were  hither  1”  cried  Der¬ 
mot,  angrily.  “  He  shall  not  enter !” 

But  the  harper  had  already  forced  his  Way, 
and  stood  silently  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  his 
enormous  harp  across  his  shoulder,  and  long, 
gray  hair  falling  forward,  as  he  hung  his  head 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  gronnd. 

"Begone!”  roared  Dermot.  • 

"  Prithee,  kind  father,”  said  Eiva,  rising  and 
coming  forward,  with  a  wave  of  her  majestic 
hand,  "it  is  long  since  we  have  had  like  enter¬ 
tainment.  Suffer  this  old  man  to  soothe  thy  wan 
and  plot- worn  heart  with  melody  I  This  is  the 
princess,”  she  added,  turning  to  the  minstrel. 
"  Look  at  me !” 

The  harper  raised  his  head  slowly,  and  bold, 
black  eyes  flashed  broadly  on  the  superb  be¬ 
ing  before  him,  who,  flushed  with  hope  and 
apprehension,  and  gorgeously  arrayed  in  her 
stiff,  full  drapery,  bent  slightly  towards  him,  with 
one  band  extended  to  her  father,  and  the  other 
pressed  uppn  her  bosom.  With  an  imperious 
manner  the  harper  threw  back  his  hair,  and 
slowly  lifting  his  bent  figure  to  an  almost  colos¬ 
sal  height,  unslung  his  harp  and  stood  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  it.  Sweeping  his  fingers  across  it, 
and  never  once  taking  hts  eyes  from  the  princess, 
he  sung,  by  way  of  prelude,  in  the  wild  Irish 
tongue :  , 

“  Stag  ho !  sing  ho!  Jbr  th«  o»atle  gate! 

The  boat  to  rocking  on  the  im — 

To  tie  thy  girdle  to  thy  watot, 

Bat  tome,  aavoaraeen,  oome  with  me! 

Here,  long  wares  top  the  rooky  ledge, 

Brer  with  wild  and  angry  motion ; 

,  But  there,  when  rushes  lean  a-hedge, 

My  keel  snail  part  the  tangled  sedge, 

And  wanton  round  the  water's  edge. 

With  crossbows  strung  in  rare  devotion, 

’  Shall  guide  thee  safely ! 

Come  with  me!” 

Changing  the  key  with  singular  adroitness, 
he  sang  again  one  of  those  long  Scandinavian 
legends,  that  by  turns  excite  the  passions  and* 
lull  the  whole  soul  in  a  dreamy,  slumberqua 
emotion ;  then  again  bending  his  form  to  the 
old,  shrunken  semblance,  he  shouldered  bis  harp 
and  wandered  from  the  room. 

"  His  hand  is  o'er  smooth  for  so  old  a  man,” 
sneered  Pembroke. 

Bnt  Eiva  still  stood  in  her  first  attitude, 
wrapped  in  her  own  thoughts.  Aroused  by  his 
speech,  she  gazed  haughtily  a  moment  at  him/ 
and  then  glided  gently  down  and  went  out  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  from  the  harper ;  but  wending  a  dr-' 
cuiious  ball  and  corridor,  Eiva  found  herself  in 
the  court-yard  and  at  the  open  gate,  unheeded1 
by  the  porter  gathering  a  handful  of  gold  which 
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the  harper  had  thrown  behind  him.  The  boat 
was  b waging  to  and  fro,  just  grazing  the  wail, 
and  the  harper  sat  at  the  helm. 

I  I  am  here,  Roderic,  hasten  r*  she  murmur¬ 
ed,  standing  erect  in  the  frail  skiff  that  rock¬ 
ed  unsteadily  beneath  its  impetuous  burden, 
as  she  threw  the  porter's  torch  from  its  bracket 
into  the  hissing  lake. 

Had  the  harper  risen  from  the  keel  ?  A  tall 
form  stood  beside  her;  she  put  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  saying  : 

4  *  Is  it  thou  V9 

“  Nay,  my  sweet,  it  is  I,”  said  the  harsh  voice 
of  Pembroke,  and  encircling  her  waist  with  his 
great  hands,  he  leaped  within  the  court-yard, 
givmg  the  skifT  a  thrust,  and  flinging  the  great 
gates  together.  “  Not  this  time,  yonr  highness,” 
said  he,  6till  bearing  her,  till  they  stood  in  an 
inner  room  together.  A  large  fire  was  blazing 
in  the  huge  chimney-place,  and  releasing  Eiva, 
they  stood  in  the  light  of  the  flame.  Anger  and 
exeicise  were  a  glow  upon  her  cheeks,  and  the 
'  rain  beaded  her  shining  hair,  which,  bursting 
from  its  enclosure,  rolled  a  golden  flood  far  down 
her  back. 

“  What  mcancth  this  ?  Have  I  not  had  the 

Princess  Eiva’s  word  of  honor!”  said  Pem¬ 
broke,  in  harsh,  low  tones,  like  brooding  thunder. 
%  “Never!” 

“  Thou  playe9t  me  false,  madam,  but  I  do  not 
love  vainly.  I  cannot  be  thwarted.  Thou  shalt 
be  my  wife.  No  Pembroke  forswears  him¬ 
self!” 

“  I  will  never  be  your  wife  1”  she  answered, 
her  eyes  smiting  him  with  fierce  jets  of  flame. 
“  Eiva  of  Leinster,  whose  ancestors  feasted  in 
the  Fes  at  Tara,  wed  a  vassal,  forsooth  ?  Thou 
art  already  forsworn  !”  and  slowly  drooping  the 
long-lashed  lids,  she  stood  calm  and  still  once 
more. 

II  Thou  canst  not  live  and  be  otherwise,”  he 
murmured. 

The  rain  was  beating  in  at  the  open  lattice,  she 
moved  gently  to  close  it,  and  lying  below  within 
its  light,  she  saw  a  large  boat  full  of  men ;  has¬ 
tily  tearing  off  her  lace  kerchief,  she  threw  it 
forth  unperceived  by  Pembroke,  but  the  helms¬ 
man  caught  it  as  it  fluttered  down,  and  the  boat 
still  lay  by,  floating  slowly  into  the  shadow. 
She  came  back  to  the  fire  on  which  Pembroke 
wm  moodily  gazing. 

“  8o  thou  swearest  it  V9  said  he,  looking  up 
to  her,  where  she  stood  silently  before  him. 

*'  I  swear,”  said  she,  “  if  in  any  ill-fated  hour 
I  become  your  wife,  in  that  same  hour  may  my 
right  hand  wither,  may  madness  consume  me, 
may  my  soul — ” 


“  Cease !”  he  said,  hoarsely,  toying  his  cold 
hand  upon  her  arm.  “All  my  hopes  in  life  have 
been  blasted,  all  my  joys  crossed.  Motherless, 
sisterless,  friendless,  in  the  dark  twilight  hitherto 
I  have  sat  alone,  yearning  for  thy  love  to  fill  my 
heart,  thy  gentle  influences  to  soften  my  rugged¬ 
ness.  Now,  I  am  not  yet  old,  but  all  my  life  is 
gray  behind  me — lies  hoary  and  eternal  before 
me.  I  have  lost  such  hope  of  mine.  Bo  not, 
therefore  think  I  relinquish  thee.  Revenge  and 
glory  come  now.  I  beg  no  one.  I  implore 
never.  I  command — I  enforce  1  What  shall 
part  us  V9 

“  Death  1” 

She  had  not  raised  her  eyes,  and  her  tone 
rung  out  like  the  toll  of  a  dear  bell  on  some 
distant  air.  He  stepped  angrily,  took  her  quick¬ 
ly  in  his  arms,  and  opening  a  small  door,  wound 
np  a  long  flight  of  stairs  that  led  into  her  pri¬ 
vate  apartment. 

“  To-morrow  thou  shalt  wed  me,”  said  he ; 
and  parting  the  hair  from  her  face,  with  gentle 
force  he  pressed  his  lips  in  a  long,  impassioned 
kiss  upon  her  forehead,  last  seal  of  his  love's  ex¬ 
pression,  and  left  her. 

“  Kate  Murphy,”  said  Eiva  to  her  astonished 
maiden,  “  Go  thou  below,  dear  child,  to  the  ban¬ 
quet-hall  !” 

And  quickly  barring  the  door  after  her,  the 
princess  took  a  torch  and  held  it  at  the  lattice. 
The  boat,  obedient  to  the  signal,  pblled  near, 
while  Eiva  tore  away  the  lattice  and  stood  aside. 
A  moment,  and  a  stone  weight .  attached  to  a 
strong  rope  thrown  from  below,  whistled  past 
her  through  the  open  space.  Hastily  seizing, 
she  fastened  it  with  strong  knots  round  a  Urge 
beam,  and  binding  her  hands  in  soft  cloth  wrap¬ 
pers  ,  mounted  the  sill ;  the  boat  lay  close  below, 
the  rope  was  taut,  and  grasping  it  she  sprung 
into  the  daikness  and  slid  swiftly  down  til]  so 
arm  impeded  her.  The  rope  was  flung  away, 
the  uplifted  oars  fell  with  a  measured  beat  into 
the  black  water — the  rain  fell  fast  around  the 
lovers  wrapped  closely  together  in  one  boat- 
cloak,  and  they  sped  rapidly  away  into  the  obscu¬ 
rity,  while  the  loud  revelling  in  the  banquet-ball 
was  still  undisturbed. 

After  reaching  the  shore,  Roderic  O'Connor 
and  liis  party  mounted  waiting  steeds,  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  in  separate  bands  and  along  unfrequent¬ 
ed  ways,  n<4(t  day  at  noon  reached  Dublin. 
Meanwhile,  King  Dermot  and  Pembroke  thought 
their  treasure  still  safe  in  her  turret  chamber, 
and  collecting  their  armies,  marched  on  to  be¬ 
siege  Dublin,  the  lkst  city  of  the  enemy,  for  Wex¬ 
ford  and  Waterford  were  already  taken.  Thus 
the  few  but  well  dUciplined  and  all-conquering 
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forces  of  the  English  encircled  the  sole  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  rude  nation  within  a  day. 

Pacing  the  roof  of  a  distant  palace,  Eiva  saw  in 
die  mists  of  the  early  morning,  the  stealthy,  hos¬ 
tile  bands  cnrronnd  the  city,  the  white  camps 
spread,  the  horrible  engines  of  war  erected,  and 
hastened  to  alarm  O’Connor,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  their  arrival.  Guided  by  a  dhisty 
page,  she  (band  him  defending  the  Daiagean, 
and  cheering  his  men  at  the  Work  of  repairing 
the  fortifications,  trowel  in  hand. 

“What  is  it?”  he  said  to  the  brave  maid¬ 
en  beside  him,  still  enveloped  in  the  great  boat- 
cloak  that  hid  her  magnificent  robes.  Speedily 
ahe  numbered  the  forces  to  him  and  told  what 
she  had  seen. 

"  Thoa  art  late  with  thy  news,”  said  he,  smil¬ 
ing  pleasantly,  and  pointing  to  the  chosen  saf¬ 
fron-vestured  archers.  “  Yet  I  would  it  had 
chanced  a  day  later,  since  we  are  poorly  provi¬ 
sioned  for  a  siege.  A  train  of  sloops  well  laden 
from  the  north,  the  villains  captured,  and  two 
relays,  a  herald  brought  me  word,  they  surprised 
in  the  night's  march.  My  men  are  superior  in 
number,  equal  in  courage,  but  they  lack  disci¬ 
pline.  Now  do  I  repent  of  my  jousts  and  sports. 
Dear,  brave  Eiva !  We  fight  now  for  all.  If  I 
fail,  I  have  no  crown  to  offer  thee !” 

“  Do  not  think  of  it,”  answered  she.  “  Have 
I  no  love — no  endurance  ?  Sooner  than  leave 
thee,  I  will  follow  thee  barefooted  and  in  rags  !” 

“  Let  ns  mount  the  parapet.  Meath !  station 
the  bowmen  along  the  wall.” 

A  moment  more,  and  with  Boderic  unhelmet- 
ed  by  her  side,  Eiva,  throwing  off  the  boat  cloak, 
stood  with  her  splendid  beauty  and  attire,  in  the 
full  view  of  the  army  below  and  its  two  aston¬ 
ished  leaders.  The  phalanxes  for  battering 
were  already  in  motion,  and  the  ponderous  en¬ 
gines  were  crashing  on  beneath.  With  a  low 
inclination,  Eiva  recognised  Pembroke,  who 
stared  in  undignified  amazement. 

“Hag  thy  bird  flown,  my  Lord  Bichard?” 
•aid  she. 

“O  hussy  1”  cried  her  disregarded  father, 
“  come  down  from  thy  shameless  pedestal !” 

•  But  Boderic  raising  hi9  hand,  the  archers  let 
fly  a  dreadful  shower  of  deathly  missives  upon 
the  bands  below,  and  the  beautiful  goddess  of 
war  vanished  from  the  wall.  All  day  the  con¬ 
flict  raged  in  vain,  for  the  place  was  full  of  Con- 
nanght  men,  who  were  far  before  the  other  Irish ; 
but  so  slow  as. was  the  progress  of  the  hated  foe, 
so  sure  was  it.  Only  a  fortnight  they  worked 
patiently  and  stubbornly,  as  those  with  teeth 
close  set,  and  the  noon  of  the  fifteenth  day  saw 
riie  wall  naught  bat  a  shell,  and  mines  of  infer¬ 
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nal  skill  everywhere  breaking  up  around  the  be¬ 
sieged.  Then  Eiva  and  her  most  noble  lover 
convened  the  faithful  of  their  remaining  friends, 
and  instructed  them  in  few  words  of  their  duty ; 
and  within  an  hour,  from  the  high  wall  that 
opened  on  the  river,  full  five  hundred  divers 
plunged,  dived,  and  coming  up  far  distant  frojn 
the  enemy,  sought  the  castle  of  the  Banshee,  as 
Boderic  had  directed  them,  leaving  Boderic  and 
Eiva  with  a  chosen  few,  behind. 

A  load  crash,  and  fearfal  shrieks  resounded 
in  an  opposite  direction,  as  “  the  breech  yawned 
into  ruin,”  and  springing  to  their  steeds,  Eiva 
still  being  beside  her  lover,  the  gates  were  thrown 
wide  open,  and  ponring  one  after  another,  the 
small,  devoted  band  issued  after  their  leaden, 
madly  forth  into  the  face  of  the  victorious  ene¬ 
my.  With  cheering  words  from  their  king,  the 
shouting  Connaught  men  dealt  havoc  and  de 
struction;  but  for  once  the  English  outnum¬ 
bered  them,  and  swarming  like  bees  over  an 
intruding  foe,  they  stung  the  little  band  to  death 
at  their  sharp  spears’  points.  There  was  not 
one  man  left  of  the  soldiery,  and  his  heart  swell¬ 
ing  with  despair,  forgetful  of  his  plot,  intent  only 
on  revenge,  Boderic  swung  his  flashing  blade 
above  his  head,  scarcbingly  for  his  first  enemy, 
that  he  might  grapple  him,  slay  him,  and  die. 
But  Eiva,  not  even  second  in  the  fight,  wasxtt 
his  rein. 

“  Remember,”  she  cried,  and  striking  spurs  to 
her  horse,  she  pricked  her  lover’s  with  an  arrow, 
and  headlong,  over  dead  and  living,  with  flying 
leaps,  the  two,  skirting  the  army,  fled  away. 
Behind  the  hill,  across  the  plain,  and  into  the 
boaque  beyond  they  fled,  chafed  by  Pembroke 
and  King  Dermot  with  their  followers.  Then 
suddenly  Eiva  slackened  her  speed,  and  wheel¬ 
ing  her  charger,  confronted  the  pursuers,  while 
Boderic,  throwing  off  his  golden  greaves  and 
cuirass,  his  shield  and  helmet,  dashed  onward. 
Pembroke  seized  her  rein. 

“  Thou  art  trapped  again,”  he  said. 

“  Ay,  indeed,  as  thou  thinkest  1”  she  answer¬ 
ed,  with  a  laugh  that  was  too  full  of  suppressed 
glee  to  express  itself. 

“  Your  majesty,”  said  Pembroke,  with  a  sud¬ 
den  touch  of  nobleness,  “yon  king  has,  ere  this, 
eluded  us,  for  he  knows  the  country  well.  Pur¬ 
suit  is  vain,'1  and  he  turned  about. 

“  This  hour,  Eiva,”  said  her  father,  drawing 
near  to  where  she  stood,  “  shall  thou  be  Pem¬ 
broke’s  wife.” 

“Where  is  thy  own  wife,  Tensia?”  she 
asked. 

“  In  the  castle  away — the  castle  of  the  Ban¬ 
shee,”  said  the  king. 
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“  There  only,  then,  will  I  be  wed.  No  else¬ 
where  !” 

“And  I ?”  said  Pembroke. 

“  Thou  too,  be  wed  there  !”  Why  aakest  ?” 

“  To-morrow  then,  at  dawn,”  said  the  knight, 
“  we  will  leave  this  discord  for  the  Banshee’s. 
When  once  this  bird  is  caught,  we  can  attend  to 
our  conquest,  O  my  kingly  sire  1” 

During  this  momentary  conversation,  a  spears- 
man  in  the  dark  English  armor,  with  his  visor 
drawn,  had  joined  the  few  around  Pembroke,  and 
'when,  next  night,  Dermot,  Pembroke  and  their 
prize  entered  the  castle  of  the  Banshee,  he  was, 
with  two  English  guards,  behind  them.  It  was 
Roderic,  the  dethroned  King  of  Connaught. 

As  the  three  noble  personages  passed  through 
the  great  hall — “  Send  Kate  Murphy  to  my  bow¬ 
er  chamber,”  said  Eiva  to  a  page,  and  the  king 
left  her  within,  stationing  himself,  Pembroke 
and  the  guards  without  the  door  after  the  dam¬ 
sel  Kate  had  passed. 

“Kate,”  whispered  Eiva,  when  they  were 
alone,  “  how  wouldst  thou  like  to  be  Pem¬ 
broke’s  wife,  and  Queen  of  Ireland  ?” 

“A  pleasant  fate  enough,  dear  lady,”  said  she. 

“  Wouldst  thou  dare  face  that  dark  man’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  ?” 

N  “  What  should  I  fear  ?”  answered  the  girl. 

“  Thou  art  full  my  size,”  said  Eiva.  “  List ; 
if  thou  sayest  yea,  I  will  tell  thee  my  thoughts, 
dear  girl.  Thou  shalt  don  my  rich  apparel,  and 
my  long,  close,  linen  veil.  I  will  say  to  my  fa¬ 
ther,  that  thou  desireBt  to  wed  the  servitor  with¬ 
out.  Thou  shalt  personate  me.  I  thee.  Thou 
shalt  wed  Pembroke — I  the  servitor,  who  is — 
thou  art  faithful?  the  King  of  Connaught. 
Thou  wilt  ?” 

“Ay,  will  I.  I  do  not  fear  him.  I  am  full 
his  equal  in  rank.  Let  him  dare  speak  me 
ill !” 

Eiva  opened  the  door,  and  going  out,  with 
Kate’s  hand  in  hero,  said : 

“  My  father,  thou  knowest  this  Kate  is  my  fos¬ 
ter  sister,  and  we  have  always  purposed  to  be 
wed  on  the  same  day.  She  telleth  me  that  she 
hath  long  loved,  silly  child,  this  servitor.  Prithee, 
after  my  Lord  Pembroke  and  thy  daughter,  suf¬ 
fer  Kate  and  her  lover  to  be  wed !”  . 

“Ay,”  said  Dermot,  with  half  a  sneer.  “Ask- 
est  aught  more 

“Let  James  the  priest  confess  us!”  she  re¬ 
plied,  relapsing  fiom  her  air  of  sweet  persuasion, 
into  her  former  majesty  ;  and  taking  care  that 
they  should  see  the  tall  figure  of  Kate  Murphy, 
the  princess  and  'her  attendant  re  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Priest  James,  who  soon 
returned. 


“  Heaven  help  me  that  I  err  not  in  the  names,’ 
said  he,  wending  his  way  to  the  chapel. 

Presently  the  door  opened  agam,  and  a  tall 
woman,  arrayed  in  a  glistening,  silver  brocade, 
a  veil  of  white  linen  falling  to  the  feet  on  either 
side,  and  completely  veiling  the  face — as  was 
th^  custom — bound  on  by  a  tiara  of  blazing 
diamonds,  glided  out  and  placed  her  hand, 
white  and  covered  with  jewels,  in  that  of  Pem¬ 
broke. 

“  Thou  hast  so  changed  in  thy  dear  submis¬ 
sion,  that  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  forgive 
thee!”  said  he,  as  they  succeeded  the  priest. 
“  Where  is  thy  oath  ?” 

Another  woman,  with  not  half  so  queenly  an 
air,  dressed  in  fine  cloth,  but  likewise  veiled  in 
linen,  taking  the  servitor’s  hand,  followed  the 
throng. 

The  marriage  ceremony  being  performed  in 
Latin,  if  Kate  Murphy  was  pronounced  the  bride 
of  Richard  the  Strongbow,  he  was  ignorant  of 
it,  and  the  other  two  came  forward  to  the  altar. 
When  the  brief  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
priest,  raising  his  voice,  said,  as  Eiva  had  pre¬ 
viously  wished  him  to  do,  in  the  intelligible 
tongue : 

“  I  pronounce  Roderic  O’Connor  and  Eiva  of 
Leinster,  man  and  wife  I  Amen !” 

Dermot  sprung  forward,  but  the  supposed 
waiting  woman  threw  aside  her  veil,  and  stood 
quietly  on  the  altar  step  with  her  lover,  who,  un¬ 
binding  his  helmet,  displayed  the  wild  Con¬ 
naught  beauty  of  King  Roderic  ! 

“Ay,  King  of  Leinster,  I  am  Roderic  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  wife  1”  said  Eiva.  “And  thou,  Pembroke, 
who  didst  think  to  snare  me — art  snared.  Come 
hither,  Kate !” 

The  superbly  dressed  countess  moved  to  the 
altar,  and  Eiva,  drawing  aside  her  veil,  said  : 

“  Is  she  not  comely,  Pembroke  ?  She  will  be 
a  better  wife  than  I,  for  thee.  I  do  not  see  that 
thou  canst  do  aught  in  the  affair.  Cease  thy 
raving,  father.  Look  not  so  white,  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke  !  I  here  solemnly  relinquish  all  right  to 
the  throne  and  crown  of  Leinster.  I  swear  H 
by  this  holy  crypt !”  and  she  placed  her  hand 
above  the  pall  that  covered  a  chest  of  dead  men's 
bones,  thus  taking  the  most  dreadful  oath  of  all 
those  civilized  nations.  “And  I  promise  Earl 
Richard  to  throw  away  mine  identity,  content  to 
live  in  peace  as  Kate  Murphy,  O’Connor's  bride, 
and  suffer  my  foster  sister  to  be  known  to  the 
world  as  Eiva  the  Princess.  I  will  never  trouble 
theel  Be  content.  Thou  art  king  through  Kate's 
inheritance  the  same !” 

All  this  time  Roderic  supported  her,  and  now 
they  would  have  moved  away,  when  timuliane- 
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ously  Pembroke  and  King  D-irmot  dashed  for-  I 
ward,  crying, “  Thou  shalt  not  thus  escape  os  1"  I 
Bat  the  voice  of  Roderic  rose  like  a  clarion— 
and  the  fire  hundred  divers,  who  had  gained  en¬ 
trance  to  the  castle,  suddenly  lined  the  chapel. 
So  confident  had  the  king  and  Pembroke  been, 
that  not  thirty  guards  were  in  the  castle.  They 
were  fairly  mastered,  and  biting  their  lips  fell 
back.  Kate  knelt,  sobbing,  at  Eiva’s  feet,  who, 
kissing  her  again  and  again,  went  with  Roderic 
away.  At  the  gates,  the  divers  plnnged  into  the 
wave  again,  and  Roderic  and  Biva,  once  more 
sitting  in  the  same  skiff,  rowed  gaily  to  shore, 
where  the  divers  awaited  them. 

44  Go,"  said  Roderic,  “  if  ever  ye  hear  the  war- 
cry  of  O'Connor,  echo  it,  follow  it !  Know  that 
till  then,  ye  have  no  king !” 

Many  centuries  ago,  coming  through  ways 
inaccessible  to  all  save  him  who  knew  their 
secret,  leaping  chasms  and  skirting  precipices, 
climbing  jagged  peaks  of  rock,  one  suddenly 
dropped  on  a  valley,  the  gem  of  all  the  land ;  a 
valley,  rich  in  fragrance,  bloom  and  fruit,  in 
fields  of  grain,  chequered  with  shadows  of  sail¬ 
ing  clouds,  in  miles  of  quaking  heath,  and  for¬ 
ests  of  vast  extent,  unscathed  by  the  tempests 
of  the  cold  Atlantic.  Here  lived  the  outlawed 
Connaught  and  his  bride. 

And  thongh  history  may  record  that  in  one 
last,  fierce  struggle,  Roderic  O’Connor  and  his 
night-trained  forces  fell  to  rise  never  again,  save 
on  the  ghostly  wings  of  tradition,  one  dauntless 
one,  who  bore  O’Connor's  name,  was  left  to 
chant  his  Ulala — and  to  this  day,  bold,  lawless 
tribes,  noble  tribes,  noble  and  virtuous  in  heart, 
of  a  glowing  and  seducing  eloquence — brave, 
enduring  and  inflexible,  claim  descent  of  the 
Connaught  king. 


CUT  BEHIND.  • 

When  General  O’Hara  was  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  he  was  said  to  be  perfectly  crazy  on 
matters  of  military  discipline.  He  went  so  far 
•  as  to  have  the  shoes  taken  off  his  mule  on  pur* 
pose  that  he  might  go  night  rounds,  and  visit  the 
guards  in  the  most  silent  manner,  without  being 
heard  until  he  was  close  upon  the  sentinel.  But 
to  our  story  : 

As  had  been  the  long  established  practice, 
O’Hara  always  attended  the  grand  mounting 
parade  on  the  6ands,  at  six  or  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  p  and  he  took  so  mnch  notice  of  the 
officers  of  the  several  guards  that  he  could  gen¬ 
erally,  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  name 
them  all.  One  day  he  was  proceeding  out  of 
South  Port  in  his  carriage,  when  he  passed  an 
officer  going  into  the  town,  and  whom,  at  the 
instant,  he  remembered  as  having  passed  in 
review  before  him  that  morning,  as  commanding 
the  south  guard.  Upon  this,  the  general  imme¬ 
diately  determined  on  satisfying  himself  as  to 


the  fact,  and  so  convict  him’ of  the  heinous  mili¬ 
tary  crime  of  .quitting  his  guard ;  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive  with  speed  to  the  south 
guard.  Away  they  went,  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
eleven  miles  per  hoar,  along  the  saluting  bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  in  a  6hort  time  the  horses,  out  of 
wind  and  covered  with  lather,  reached  the  south 
guard,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  placewherc  the 
general  had  passed  the  suspected  oflfeer.  At  the 
usual  distance,  the  running  sentinel  called  the 
guard  to  “  turn  out,"  which  was  obeyed  with 
all  the  alertness  desirable ;  and  the  officer  ad¬ 
vancing,  unobserved  by  the  general,  at  a  quick 
pace  from  near  the  carriage,  drew  his  sword ; 
then,  opening  ranks,  presented  arms,  and  saluted 
in  the  best  manner.  At  the  sighfrof  this  officer 
every  doubt  had  been  removed.  “  By  Jove,  it 
is  he  himself!"  thought  the  general,  as  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  turn  in  the  guard,  and  beckoned 
him  to  come  np  to  the  carriage. 

“  piuy,  sir,  impatiently  inquired  O  Hara, 
“  did  not  I  see  you  but  a  very  few  minutes  ago 
walking  very  deliberately  into  the  town  near 
South  Port  ?"  . 

“Me,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  officer,  pretending 
the  greatest  simplicity,  and  extreme  surprise 
at  the  question.  “  I  am  guard  here,  sir." 

“  Well,  well,  I  know  that ;  you  need  not  have 
supplied  me  with  that  valuable  piece  of  inform¬ 
ation.  Did  I  not,  sir,  I  ask  yon  again,  did  I 
not  see  yon  going  into  town  as  I  came  out  by 
South  Port  V*  his  excellency  said,  raising  his 
voice,  and  his  face  reddening  with  anger  at  the 
offender’s  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  by  evasion. 

The  officer,  alter  a  moment,  in  no  way  discon¬ 
certed,  or  showing  any  symptom  of  timidity, 
looked  the  general  full  in  the  face,  and  thgn, 
with  great  politeness,  said  : 

“Will  your  excellency  have  the  goodness  to 
state  to  me  whether  that  question  is  put  to  me 
by  his  Excellency,  General  O’Hara,  Governor 
of  Gibraltar,  or  from  yourself  in  the  capacity  of 
a  private  gentleman  V  ...  .. 

The  offhand  manner  in  which  this  question 
was  put  to  O’Hara  struck  -the  right  chord  ;  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  hesitation,  he  replied,  with 
a  smile  on  his  countenance : 

“  Well,  sir,  as  a  private  individual  I  wish  to 
obtain  the  information."  # 

“  Then,  sir,  I  freely  confess  that  you  did  meet 
me  at  the  South  Port." 

“  Well,  sir,  that  is  honest.  Now,  sir,  I  want 
to  know  how  you  could  get  here  on  foot  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  I  did  in  my  carriage,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  discoverable  fatigue  V* 

“  Sir,  I  shall  conceal  nothing  from  you  in  the 
private  capacity  you  have  selected.  On  meeting 
you  I  strongly  suspected  that  you  knew  me ;  and 
when  you  stopped  the  carriage  to  speak  to  your 
coachman,  I  guessed  your  motive ;  so,  feeling 
that  if  my  conjecture  were  correct,  I  had  no 
means  of  arriving  at  my  guard  at  the  same  time 
as  yourself,  I  cot  up  behind  your  carriage,  the 
only  means  leit  me  of  securing  that  object.” 

“  By  Jove,  sir !"  exclaimed  O'Hara,  “  I  like 
your  candor,  and  still  more,  the  dexterity  and 
readiness  you  have  displayed  in  extricating  your¬ 
self  from  a  position  of  the  greatest  ganger, 
You  must  dine  with  me,  sir,  to  morrow,"  giving 
him  a  most  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  “  But, 
take  care  1  You  must  never  leave  your  guard 
again,  or,  by  Jove,  I'll  break  you !" — Tribune . 
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ANECD0TB8  OF  TRIALS. 


KOKKIKG. 


IT  raiUF  DOlft  BAVXITBXBB. 


Nov  has  the  mounting  sun's  all-ripening  wings 
Swept  the  cold  sweat  of  night  from  earth's  dark  breast ; 
And  from  the  couch,  whence  Memory's  scorpion  stings, 
Hare  harshly  chased  the  gentle  dove  of  rest ; 

4  I  slowly  steal  to  watch  the  wondrous  things 
That  Nature  spreads  upon  her  varied  vest; 

When  sleepy  Night  her  feint  farewell  is  taking, 

And  morn  upon  the  misty  hills  is  breaking. 

Them  is  a  solemn  silence  In  the  night. 

That  well  maf  calm  to  peace  a  troubled  heart; 

There  is  a  sound  of  glee— a  vision  bright — 

When  Darkness  throws  hefr  widow- weeds  apart; 

To  don  Day's  bridal  drees  of  dewy  light, 

That  with  the  arrow's  fleetness  well  may  dart, 

O'er  gloomiest  bosoms,  thoughts  of  Hope,  once  dead, 
Reviving  like  shot  flowers,  'nsath  morningh  tread. 


ANECDOTES  OF  TRIALS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1821,  a  man,  named  Desjar¬ 
dins,  was  tried  in  France,  as  an  accomplice 
with  Louvel,  the  assassin  of  the  Dnke  de  Beni. 
Desjardins  confessed  himself  guilty  of  the  crime; 

I  but,  on  his  defence,  contended  that  his  confession 
ought  not  to  be  used  against  him,  because  he 
was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  no  one  would  credit 
a  word  he  said.  He  then  brought  forward  a 
.  gtroop  of  friends  and  relatives  as  witnesses  to 
prove  this.  They  all  testified  to  his  bad  charac¬ 
ter  in  this  respect,  and  the  jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  "  not  guilty." 

Irish  criminal  history  furnishes  a  cose  almost 
identical.  A  man  on  trial  for  highway  robbery, 
cried  out  from  the  dock  that  he  was  gnilty ;  the 
jury,  nevertheless,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty."  The  astonished  judge  exclaimed,  “(rood 
God  1  gentlemen,  did  you  not  hear  the  man  him¬ 
self  declare  that  he  was  gnilty  1"  The  foreman 
replied  :  "  We  did,  my  lord ;  and  that  was  the 
very  reason  we  acquitted  him ;  for  we  knew  be 
was  so  notorious  a  liar  that  he  never  told  a  word 


But  there  are  darker  spirits,  like  deep  cavee, 

That  in  the  womb  of  mountains,  swart  and  wild, 
Bxchange  the  sunlight  fbr  the  shock  of  waves, 

Hiding  from  day  their  waters  world-deAled ; 

And  memory's  beams  to  them  are  as  the  graves 
That,  veiled  in  night,  In  daylight  are  beguiled 
Into  the  Ijprrored  view — before  the  eye, 

Raising  the  ghosts  of  pleasure  long  gone  by. 

The  breath  of  morning— all  its  fragrant  dews — 

Its  budding  boughs,  its  singing  birds,  its  bees, 

Its  skies,  vermilioned  o'er  with  bhuh-like  hues, 

Its  sunshine,  laughing  o'er  bright  Unted  trees ; 

Its  voice  of  many  tones,  whose  sounds  transfuse 
Through  hoping  hearts  a  thousand  ecstacies ; 

To  blighted  spirits,  like  grave-strewn  blooms— 

Of  the  death-work  within  these  painted  tombs. 

For  morning's  breath,  though  sweet  and  softly  blown, 
May  reach  the  tempest's  force  before  the  moon ; 
Ru«le  drifting  rains  may  quench  the  fragrance  thrown 
From  dewy  buds — end  carmine  skies  may  soon 
Be  wrinkled  o’er  with  angry  clouds— the  tone 
Of  Pleasure's  voioe  may  alter  to  the  croon 
Of  rushing  wavea  and  furious  winds,  and  all 
The  glorious  earth  be  wrapt  in  Rain's  pall ! 

The  withered  heart  hath  hut  one  resting-place, 

The  silent  solipide  where  sleep  the  dead ; 

Tel,  from  the  gentle  radiance  and  sweet  grace 
Of  Nature  in  her  quietude,  where  tread 
Of  noisy  man  disturbs  not  with  rude  pace 
The  harmony  that  slumbers  o'er  tbs  head, 

A  fleeting  rest  Its  tortured  thoughts  may  win 
From  sights  and  sounds  that  have  no  taste  of  sin ! 


At  a  trial  in  England,  recently,  the  noted  ser¬ 
vant  Wilkins  called  on  the  jury  in  the  most 
touching  terms  by  their  verdict  to  restore  the 
prisoner  to  the  bosom  of  his  wife  and  family,  and 
dwelt  on  the  effect  the  result  of  the  trial  would 
have  for  happiness  ot  misery  on  those  who  are 
so  dear  to  him.  When  the  learned  serjeant  sat 
down,  wiping  his  forehead  after  his  effort,  he  was 
a  little  surprised  to  learn  that  this  touching  al¬ 
lusion  to  wife  and  children  had  been  made  on 
behalf  of  a  "  bachelor  1" 


of  troth  in  his  life." 

We  may  mention  in  this  connection,  a  cutting 
remark  ot  Webster  to  a  witness,  who  stated  that 
he  might  have  said  more  in  his  testimony,  bat 
thought  he  had  done  well  in  keeping  it  to  him¬ 
self.  "It  was  of  no  consequence,"  said  the 
great  man,  "  the  jury  did  not  believe  a  word  yon 

Levm*  reports  a  case  in  the  King's  Bench, 
“  wherein  the  jury,  not  agreeing,  cast  lots  for 
their  verdiet,  and  gave  it  according  to  lot;  for 
which,  upon  the  motion  of  Levinz,  the  verdict 
was  set  aside,  and  the  jury  were  ordered  to  at¬ 
tend  next  term  to  be  fined." 

Cooke  cites  a  case  wherein  the  prisoner,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder,  appealed,  and  rested  his  de¬ 
fence  on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  had  highly 
provoked  him  by  mocking  him  in  his  gait  and 
speech.  The  opinion  given  by  the  bench  was, 
that  the  crime  was  murder.  The  jury  deliber¬ 
ated  for  some  time,  and,  finding  they  could  not 
agree  upon  a  verdict,  came  to  the  following  un¬ 
derstanding:  "that  they  should  bring  in  and 
offer  their  verdict  not  guilty,  and  if  the  court  dis¬ 
liked  thereof,  that  then  they  should  all  change 
their  verdict,  and  find  him  guilty."  According¬ 
ly,  they  returned  a  verdict  of  "  not  guilty."  The 
astonished  court  refused  to  receive  it,  and  sent 
them  back ;  whereupon  they  rendered  a  verdict 
of  "guilty." 

"  The  faithful  Boswell,"  in  his  anecdotes  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  relates  that,  daring  Johnson's  visit 
to  Scotland,  a  person  was  executed  to  please  his 
laird.  "  Before  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
abolished,  a  men  was  tried  for  his  life  in  the 
court  of  one  of  the  chieftains.  The  jury  wexe 
going  to  bring  him  in  *  not  guilty/  but  somebody 
whispered  them,  that  *  the  young  laird  had  never 
seen  an  execution/  upon  which  their  verdict  was 
*  death  /  and  the  man  was  banned  accordingly." 

This  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  clan  is  only  equalled  by  the  story  of  the  high¬ 
land  dame,  who  reproached  her  f>  gude  man  " 
with  a  want  of  respect  to  his  chief,  because,  hav¬ 
ing  been  condemned,  he  naturally  displayed 
some  reluctance  at  sight  of  the  halter.  "  Git 
up,  Donald,"  said  the  "gude  wife"  to  her  "ain 
guid  man,"  "git  np,  Donald,  and  be  ban  git,  an' 
dinna  anger  the  laird." — Tfa  Prisoner^  Friend. 
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THE  BRIDGE  ABOTE  THE  BROOK. 


n  lUD.  W.  THAVBL 


How  many  ftrad  remombrmneea 
Doss  that  rud#  old  bridge  call  task; 
With  the  anna  that  bounded  on  each  ride, 
The  bard  and  well  worn  trank. 

The  board*  that  lay  with  matte  graoe 
Upon  the  stones  below, 

And  the  noble  willows  overhead, 

■ver  waving  to  and  fro. 

Twas  here  the  lowing  herds  were  brought 
On  sunnier  days  to  drink; 

Tvm  beze  l  came  when  all  was  ettQ, 

Oft  sadder  thing*  to  think. 

At  ere,  this  was  a  hallowed  spot, 

And  hithar  I  did  stray, 

When  all  was  peace  and  qtxietneee, 

To  while  the  boors  away. 

And  what  a  glorious  soene  it  was, 

On  a  lovely  summer  night, 

When  the  silver  moon  came  fbrth  to  ns, 
With  aO  it*  lustrous  light. 

And  lone  and  tranquilly  It  lay, 

.While  every  glistening  beam 
Beflected  back  the  bridge  again, 
from  the  gently  flowing  stream. 

How  coal  it  was  to  He  at  noon, 

Beneath  that  bending  willow, 

When  a  mound  of  sweetly  smelling  grass 
Hade  a  rude  but  pleasant  pillow. 

To  watch  the  water  flowing  by, 

The  stones  with  moss  grown  o'er, 

And  gently  rising  over  them, 

With  a  low  and  mimic  roar. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  boyhood, 

This  one  I  love  the  more, 
for  the  stream  flows  by  as  merrily, 

As  it  did  in  days  of  yore. 

Tb*  fine  old  willow  greets  me 
With  the  old  accustomed  nod. 

An  It  used  in  hours  of  childhood, 

When  I  underneath  it  trod. 


THE  SEA-SHELL. 


BT  MARTHA  8  AWT  ELL. 


Ox  a  terrace  of  the  Fanbourg  St.  Germain,  a 
young  man  was  contemplating  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  glance  some  articles  arranged  beside  him 
otx  a  table  of  island  wood.  Suddenly  the  sound 
of  the  bell  aroused  him  from  his  reVerie,  He 
went  to  open  the  door. 

"  Is  it  you  ?”  exclaimed  he  in  a  tone  of  agree¬ 
able  surprise,  caused  by  the  arrival  of  a  friend. 

"Myself;  at  your  service,  excepting  to  be¬ 
come  an  academician.*’ 

"  Do  you  bring  me  nothing  new  but  this  epi¬ 
gram,  Monsieur  Academician  V*  continued  the 
*young  man,  smilingly. 


"Better  than  that.  See  this  letter  covered 
with  seals  :  Monsieur  Julius  de  La  Points,  Qumi 
Voltaire ,  Paris." 

"  Amiable  doctor  t  How  I  thank  you  1  It  fit 
a  letter  from  Martinique.  I  recognize  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  my  sister,  and  the  seal  which  she  has 
adopted  since  the  period  of  onr  separation — V 
absence  est  le  plus  grand  des  maux!  My  good  Ju¬ 
lia  !  I  had  a  presentiment  that  I  should  receive 
news  from  her  to-day.  Just  now,  as  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  the  sunset,  and  thinking  of  the  sky  below 
there,  where  the  habitations  of  men  do  not  con¬ 
ceal  the  view  as  here,  I  thought  of  her." 

Julius  de  La  Fointe  opened  the  letter  with 
emotion.  His  face  beamed  with  pleasure,  and  a 
tear  of  tenderness  trembled  on  his  eyelids. 
Fearing  to  disturb  by  his  presence  these  pure 
and  ineffable  joys  of  his  breast,  the  doctor  re¬ 
tired  discreetly  to  the  terrace.  Julias  rejoined 
him  almost  immediately,  being  transported  with 
happiness. 

"  My  sister  is  married !"  exclaimed  he ;  "  she 
has  espoused  him  whom  she  has  loved  from  her 
infancy !" 

The  man  of  science  pressed  the  hand  of  his 
young  friend  with  emotion,  manifesting  the  sym¬ 
pathy  he  felt  in  his  joy.  Then,  after  the  con¬ 
gratulations  usual  in  such  circumstances,  be 
said : 

"  You  find  me  in  admiration  before  your  col¬ 
lection  of  shells.  What  cares  I  what  solicitade 
for  these  shells  of  the  mollusca !  With  what 
art  have  you  lavished  upon  them  varnish  in  or¬ 
der  to  enhance  their  brilliancy,  and  reveal  their 
most  delicate  shades  1  A  painter  is  not  more 
|  skilful.  I  am  sure  that  yon  have  placed  them 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  remind  them  of  the  sky 
of  their  native  shores." 

"  Yes,  doctor ;  and  I  never  fail  to  give  them  * 
this  fete  every  fine  day." 

"  But,"  continued  the  savant,  "  my  curiosity 
Is  singularly  piqued.  How  1  a  conchologist  of 
your  science  deficient  to  this  degree  in  all  the 
rules  of  good  classification!  Why  does  this 
dull,  broken,  deformed  shell  occupy  the  centre 
of  your  collection  ?  Why  is  it  in  the  place  of 
honor,  while  you  banish  to  the  second  rank 
those  tritons,  casques,  and  purple  porcelain 
shells,  which  reflect  the  tints  of  the  rainbow? 
Either  I  understand  nothing  of  the  art  of  Lm~ 
naeus  and  Lacepede,  or  I  should  have  placed  on 
this  throne,  to  which  you  have  raised  this  dis¬ 
graceful  conch-shcll,  this  strombus  which  reflects 
the  prismatic  colors." 

Julias,  with  humid  eyes,  regarded  the  hum¬ 
ble  shell  with  an  indefinable  expression  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  gratitude. 
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,  4<  Doctor,”  said  he,  “  is  that  which  shines  the 

most  always  the  most  valuable  1  Do. not  believe 
it.  Do  pot  you,  a  botanist,  prefer  to  the  brilliant 
dahlia  and  the  purple  poppy,  the  violet  hidden 
under  the  grass  i  God  keeps  in  secret  all  that 
he  has  created  most  valuable  on  earth.  It  is  for 
the  man  who  enters  into  possession  of  these 
sacred  objects  to  give  them  the  place  which  they 
deserve.  This  shell,  which  excites  your  dis- 
dain,  has  saved  a  family,  has  secured  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  sister.” 

“Explain  yourself.” 

“  1  will  do  so.  Let  us  approach  the  fire,  and 
listen  to  my  recital.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  good 
God,  as  our  negroes  say  in  their  picturesque 
language.” 


“  You  have  often  told  me  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  island  of  Martinique.  Then  you  have 
heard  speak  of  La  Caravelle.  It  is  an  almost 
savage  island,  which  sailors  call  thus  after  a 
Spanish  ship  which  was  wrecked  there.  The 
sea  there  is  always  furious,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  is  heard  incessantly  dashing  against  the 
jagged  rocks,  throwing  their  white  foam  into 
the  air,  and  falling  back  in  rain,  to  recommence 
their  perpetual  flow.  It  is  there  that  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  my  father  is  situated  But  farther  in¬ 
land  the  country  changes  its  aspect ;  it  becomes 
enchanting,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  isthmus  re¬ 
semble  twt>  lakes.  So  the  Count  de  St.  Croix, 
the  proprietor  of  these  places,  has  sumamed 
them  Le  Beau  Sfour.  The  family  of  St.  Croix 
and  mine  were  united  by  a  friendship  so  intimate 
that  they  constituted,  so  to  speak,  but  one.  Fran¬ 
cis,  the  only  child  of  die  count,  was  a  brother  to 
my  sister  and  myself.  You  may  judge  of  Julia 
by  the  portrait  which  you  see  above  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  She  has  the  same  jet  black  hair,  lips  open¬ 
ing  like  the  corolla  of  a  rose,  the  same  forehead, 
the  same  arched  eyebrows  ;  it  is  her,  all  but  the 
ravishing  expression  of  her  large,  black  eyes, 
which  the  pencil  cannot  copy. 

“  As  for  Francis,  he  had  nothing  of  the  Creole 
but  the  grace  and  sensibility ;  his  eyes  were  blue 
and  limpid  as  our  sky  ;  his  hair,  naturally  curly, 
was  of  a  blond,  like  the  ears  of  com  which  gild 
our  fields.  We  were  nearly  of  the  same  age. 
Whoever  had  seen  the  three  running  over  the 
sand  of  the  beach,  with  hands  interlocked,  tresses 
lifted  by  the  breeze,  mingling  our  babble  with 
that  of  the  waves  which  broke  at  our  feet,  who¬ 
ever  had  seen  us,  I  say,  would  have  comprehend¬ 
ed  true  happiness  here  below.  Our  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  was  to  go  upon  the  cages  (reefs  left  dry  by 
the  tide)  in  search  of  shells.  We  started  at  sun¬ 
set,  with  willow  baskets  on  our  arms,  and  little 


spades  in  our  hands.  The  6ongs  of  the  negroes, 
who  were  fishing  along  the  coast  in  their  canoes, 
hollowed  out  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  gave  us 
the  signal. 

u  ‘  The  negro  baa  not  the  land, 

The  land  if*  the  white  man’s; 

But  the  neffeo  has  theses. 

The  sea  is  not  the  white  man's. 

‘  The  negro  hu  not  the  canes, 

The  canes  are  the  white  man's; 

But  the  negro  hss  the  shells. 

The  shells  are  not  the  white  man's.' 

“  One  evening  in  winter,  we  were  returning 
from  a  walk  on  the  cayes ;  the  weather  was 
threatening,  vivid  lightnings  were  flashing  along 
the  horizon.  Julia  had  been  detained  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  secure,  on  a  little  hillock,  a  shell  Attached 
to  one  of  those  marine  plants  called  sea-plumes. 
The  tide  rose  and  surrounded  the  hillock,  which 
became  an  island.  The  unfortunate  child  raised 
her  hands  towards  heaven,  uttering  cries  of  dis¬ 
tress  ;  the  long  braids  of  her  hair,  seized  by  the 
wind,  which  blew  violently,  were  wound  about 
her  neck  like  the  stalks  of  the  cane. 

“  The  blacks  ran  in  crowds  from  their  huts 
and  canoes ;  but  when  they  reached  the  shore, 
Francis  had  already  crossed  the  arm  of  the  sea,  • 
and  was  disputing  with  the  waves  her  whom  he 
loved  more  than  a  sister.  They  carried  Julia 
beneath  the  cocoa-trees  which  bordered  the  beach. 
She  wreathed  her  arms  about  the  waist  of  Fran¬ 
cis,  as  the  vines  twine  around  the  stems  of  the 
palm-tree,  bdt  looked  with  regret  at  the  hillock 
of  sand  that  was  disappearing  along  with  her 
shell  in  the  whirlpool  of  the  waves. 

“  1  Who  will  restore  it  to  me  V  said  the  child, 
in  her  passion  for  the  pearly  shells,  which  are  the 
flowers  of  the  oeean.  “  Who  will  restore  to  me 
the  shell  which  the  sea  has  taken  from  me  f” 

“  And  as  if  she  had  ordered  it  of  the  rising 
element,  a  hoarse  voice  was  heard  issuing  from 
the  abyss : 

“‘Here!  here!* 

“A  man  with  copper  complexion,  keen  eyes, 
thick  eyebrows,  waving  hair  all  streaming  with 
salt  water,  emerged  from  the  wave  which  was 
rolling  on  the  shore.  This  man  held  in  his 
hand  the  shell  so  much  regretted  by  Julia,  not 
because  it  was  beautiful,  but  because  it  was  rare 
on  this  coast,  and  the  species  did  not  yet  figure 
in  our  collection. 

“‘Pere  Sassal’  exclaimed  at  the  same  time 
all  the  negroes. 

“Pere  Sassa  was  neither  a  white  man,  mulat¬ 
to  nor  negro.  He  was  of  the  indigenous  race — 
he  was  a  Carib.  His  family,  the  last  remnant 
of  those  natives  whom  the  Spaniards  found  on 

the  island  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  escaped 
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Hnmncmof  omlmsrioi,  and,  retired  la  the 
recks  of  this  almost  savage  Island,  had  passed 
•  through  centuries  without  mingling  with  new 
gmsarataons.  Bat,  under  the  last  English  c^en- 
pattern,  this  family  was  decimated,  and  Sassa 
atone  sarrired.  He  assnmed  the  title  of  cacique, 
although  he  had  no  tribe  te  govern.  His  name 
was  Sassagari,  bat  the  blacks,  in  their  childish 
language,  formed  only  of  dunfcmtivee,  called 
Jnas  Pare  Sassa. 

“At  the  cries  of  alarm  uttered  by  Jolaa,  the 
Garib  had  rowed  to  her  assistance ;  he  had 
plmnged  in  and  brought  her  die  shell  so  ardently 
desired. 

“‘Ah,  the  Ugly  shell !’  exclaimed  1,  on  per- 
eeiving  a  blackish  mam  m  the  hand  of  the  Ca¬ 
rta  ;  ‘  threw  it  into  the  sea,  Pere  Sassa.1 

“  ‘  To  the  sea  1  to  the  sea  l’  repeated  all  the 
negroes. 

“But  the  Carib,  deaf  to  these  murmurs,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  as  beneath  the  cocoa-trees. 

“‘little  white  children/ said  he,  ‘yon  lore 
•hming  things ;  then  do  not  throw  away  this 
shell,  it  has  no  colon  on  the  outside ;  the  sun 
has  painted  its  face,  but  its  brilliancy  is  within ; 
the  stun  ef  night  have  marked  He  heart,* 

“  *  What  do  you  mean,  Pere  Sassa  t”  said  we 
all,  in  astonishment.  “  Can  you  see  through  the 
•hellf’ 

“  The  cacique  stretched  out  his  hand  toward 
the  last  rock  of  La  Caimrelle,  where  his  little  hut 
shone  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning  like  a  tor¬ 
toise  shell  beneath  the  phosphorescent  foam  of 
the  wares. 

u*  Came  there/  replied  he,  ‘you  shall  know 
mote/ 

“And  he  entered  his  canoe,  which  disappeared 
in  the  trough  of  the  wares. 

“‘Peso  Sassa  is  right/  said  Julia,  after  &  few 
Moments  of  surprise.  ‘  Why  disdain  this  sheH  ? 
It  is  time  it  is  not  beautiful;  but  it  is  original ; 
we  bars  none  like  it ;  we  most  place  it  on  our 
shelves.  It  will  remind  ns  of  that  stormy  day 
when  Franc is  threw  himself  into  the  sea  to  save 
met* 

“  The  lightnings  were  redoubling  in  intensify, 
large,  warm  drops  announced  one  of  those  sud¬ 
den  storms  so  terrific  in  the  Antilles.  We  then 
hastily  returned  home. 

“  On  the  morrow,  the  bananas  prostrate  in  the 
fields,  the  trees  uprooted  and  borne  away  with 
their  green  foliage  by  the  overflowed  torrents, 
were  the  only  indications  of  the  hurricane  of  the 
night  The  heavens  and  the  sea  were  reposing 
calm  and  limpid  from  th^ir  violent  agitations. 
We  set  out  for  the  cabin  of  Pere  Sassa.  We 
found  the  Carib  seated  on  a  large  stone  before 


the  entrance  of  his  hut,  preparing  his  nets  for 
fishing. 

“  On  seeing  us,  his  thick  eyebrows  were  de¬ 
rated,  his  greenish  eyes  shone  with  a  wild  light ; 
he  seemed  pleased  with  oar  confidence,  and  with 
the  remembrance  we  had  retained  of  his  words 
the  night  before. 

“ 1  Who  gave  me  this  thread  to  weave  my  net  f  * 
said  he. 

“  ‘  It  was  I,  Pere  Sassa/  replied  Julia. 

“ ‘Who  gave  me  this  knife  to  ent  the  thread, 
to  fashion  my  wooden  needles,  to  oover  my  house, 
to  dig  my  canoe  V 

“  *  It  was  I,  Pere  Sassa,’  replied  Francis. 

‘“For  this/ continued  the  cacique,  ‘  Sassagari 
followed  you  on  the  beach,  and  on  the  cayes. 
Sassagari  would  have  given  himself  to  the  sharks 
ef  the  coast  rather  than  that  the  sea  should  hare 
harmed  a  hair  of  your  beads.  Sassagari  saw  last 
evening  little  master  and  mistress  struggling 
against  the  rising  tide,  he  plunged  in  under  the 
water  and  saved  the  shell.’ 

“  ‘  But  what  then  is  this  shell,  Pere  Sassa  V 
asked  I ;  ‘  and  what 'signify  those  sorceries  of  the 
Zombi,  which  you  told  us  last  evening  under  the 
cocoa-trees  of  the  shore  V 

“  *  Look/  said  the  Carib,  pointing  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  similar  shells  piled  up  near  his  house ; 

*  those  were  left  there  by  Sassagari,  my  father, 
the  first  on  these  shores  to  manage  the  canoe  and 
to  dive.' 

“We  recognized  shells  of  the  same  species 
with  ours. 

‘“The  white  strangers  w*io  drove  our  fathers 
from  the  country,  caused  these  ravages.  We 
are  not  negroes ;  to  avoid  slavery  old  Sassagari 
embarked  his  family  in  his  canoe ;  but  he  would 
not  leave  to  the  jackals  the  shells  which  bring 
good  fortune  to  the  fisherman,  and  keep  off  the 
evil  spirits  of  the  water.  This  good  sentiment 
ruined  him.  For  the  whites  were  suspicions  of 
these  shells,  and  broke  them  against  the  stones. 
When  they  saw  fires  like  the  moonlight  on  the 
white  crests  of  the  waves,  their  eyes  were  in¬ 
flamed.  They  became  furious  and  threw  them¬ 
selves  upon  us  like  hungry  beasts.  It  was  in 
vain  /hat  we  rowed,  their  guns  reached  ns.  I 
escaped  by  diving.  Alas  1  I  was  alone ;  the  sea 
demanded  not  my  bones.  I  have  fished  since 
then  more  than  they  destroyed,  the  blood-suck¬ 
ers  1  The  rock  alone,  beside  Sassagari,  knows 
the  place  of  their  concealment  Bat,  little  white 
children,  keep  the  sea-sheU  of  last  evening; 
when  it  speaks  Sassagari  will  reply.  Believe  the 
cacique.  who  singe  iq  the  sea^sheU  the  plaints 
of  the  sea,  and  who  paints  them  with  the  sunrise, 

places  in  their  depths  the  stars  of  heaven .' 
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“  So  spoke  the  Carib.  He  remained  immov¬ 
able,  his  glance  fixed,  on  the  horizon.  The  sad 
fate  of  his  family,  and  his  superstitious  belief,  I 
left  in  our  sools  I  know  not  what  vague  presenti¬ 
ment. 

“Not  daring  to  exact  the  secret  which  he 
would  not  yet  deliver  to  us,  we  regained,  silent 
and  dreamy,  the  tufted  shade  of  the  tamarinds, 
beneath  which  we  passed  the  burning  hours  of 
the  day  in  playing  before  the  house. 

“  Meanwhile  this  happy  life  of  our  childhiood 
approached  its  termination.  We  were  about  to 
quit  this  paradise  where  God  had  plaeed  us  to 
enjoy  and  love.  Francis  and  myself  had  grown 
up.  Our  parents  talked  of  sending  us  to  France,  i 
At  this  name  Jnlia  trembled,  the  serenity  of  her 
brow  was  overclouded,  and  sighs  swelled  her 
breast. 

“  My  father  arrived  one  evening  from  the  city, 
and  informed  us  that  our  passage  was  engaged  in 
a  ship  that  was  to  set  sail  in  a  fortnight.  Poor 
sister !  I  see  her  still  on  hearing  the  fatal  news. 
She  passed  the  hours,  seated  beneath  the  great 
palm  tree  before  the  door,  in  looking  at  the  blue 
sea.  Francis  noiselessly  advanced  towards  her, 
took  her  hand,  and  said,  in  his  softest  tone : 

“  *  My  lily,  what  is  it  you  are  looking  at  be¬ 
yond  the  waves  V 

"  *  I  am  looking,'  replied  she,  *  for  the  white 
sail  of  the  vessel  whidh  is  to  bear  yon  far  away.1 

“  The  connt  consoled  them ;  and  passing  his 
fingers  through  the  golden  curls  which  covered 
the  hrow  of  his  child,  he  said  to  him :  ' 

“  ‘  You  love  Julia,  then  V 

“  *  Yes,  papa/  replied  Francis ;  *  if  I  were 
never  to  see  her  again,  I  would  go  and  throw 
myself  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea.' 

“  Early  one  morning  a  boat  came  to  carry  us 
to  the  ship.  We  bade  our  adieus.  Julia,  pale 
a6  a  shroud,  came  to  ns  with  her  shells.  8he 
gave  the  first  to  Francis  ;  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  said : 

"  *My  Julius,  I  give  you  this  ugly  shell ;  do 
not  forget  that  I  found  it  on  the  dny  when 
Francis  saved  me  from  drowning.  Preserve  it 
in  memory  of  your  sister  and  her  attachment  for 
Francis !' 

“  It  was  agreed  t]^at  the  French  ship  should 
fire  a  cannon  on  doubling  La  Caravelle.  At  the 
first  shot,  we  saw  on  the  highest  ledge,  a  white 
handkerchief  waved  in  the  air.  It  was  the  last 
adieu  of  Julia,  the  mysterious  benediction  of  an 
angel  praying  for  her  brother. 

“Six  years  later,  in  the  month  of  1847,  a 
handsome  young  man  terminated  his  brilliant 
career  in  college,  and  made  his  entree  in  the 
aristocratic  world  of  Paris.  This  yonng  man 


was  the  Yieomte  Francis  de  St.  Croix.  Hie 
brown,  tropic  tint  had  grown  clearer,  his  fore¬ 
head  shone  like  a  white  lily  beneath  his  hair, 
and  his  rosy  cheeks  set  off  the  limpid  blue  of  hia 
eyqs.  At  his  first  debut,  he  obtained  a  position 
at  the  head  of  the  most  fashionable  people  of 
this  noble  fanbonrg.  The  belles  of  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  recognised  but  one  defect  in  him : 

“‘He  is  indifferent!'  said  they. 

“  This  word  will  reveal  to  vou  that  •  ton* 
absence  had  not  effaced  in  the  soul  of  the  yonng 
Creole  the  remembrance  and  image  of  his’ be¬ 
loved  Jnlia.  Francis  had  left  his  heart  on  the 
rocks  of  La  Caravelle ;  it  was  there  that  he  has¬ 
tened  to  reclaim  it. 

“After  onr  departure  the  state  of  Julia's  health 
had  occasioned  lively  uneasiness.  But  Julia 
hoped ;  and  to  hope  is  to  live.  Each  day  that 
soiled  away  seemed  one  more  the  leas  to  be  far¬ 
rowed  by  the  vessel  so  impatiently  awaited. 
She  counted  the  circles  which  the  fall  of  the 
leaves  traced  around  the  stem  of  the  palm-tree. 
She  went  every  evening  to  the  rocks  to  follow 
with  her  eye  the  sails  in  the  horizon,  and  to  con¬ 
fide  to  the  breeze  the  names  of  France  and  Fran¬ 
cis.  We  often  received  letters  from  her ;  they 
were  always  on  the  pains  of  absence,  the  period 
of  our  return,  or  the  memories  of  our  past 
childhood. 

“ 1  My  Julius,'  said  she,  ‘  have  you  taken  good 
care  of  the  shell  of  old  Pere  Sassa  1  Francis 
saved  roe  from  the  sea  on  the  day  when  1  found 
this  shell ;  it  is  the  pledge  of  our  affection ;  never 
lose  it,  my  friend.' 

“  The  moment  was  approaching ;  onr  studies 
were  finished.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  At  La  Caravelle  and  at  Beau 
Sejour  gayety  had  revived.  There  were  prepa¬ 
rations  for  a  fete  on  onr  return,  and  for  the  wed¬ 
ding,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  a  month  after. 
With  his  exquisite  taste,  Francis  had  made  the 
purchase  of  the  prettiest  bridal  corbeilkt  to  be 
procured  in  the  elegant  warehouses  of  Paris.  All 
was  ready ;  we  waited  only  the  approach  of  spring. 
One  month  more  and  the  wind  of  return  would 
swell  onr  sails.  But,  alas  !  how  fragile  are  our 
plans  before  the  finger  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  ! 
Between  tine  marriage  oorbeilie  and  the  vessel 
which  bore  us  to  onr  own  country,  we  were  des¬ 
tined  to  encounter  an  obstacle ;  this  obstacle  was 
a  revolution l  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
blacks  was  proclaimed.  We  were  compelled  to 
postpone  onr  departure,  and  to  allow  the  first 
mnttering8  of  the  tempest  to  pass  away. 

“  The  Count  de  St  Croix  had  promised  liberty 
to  the  slave  who  should  signalize  the  vessel  of 
his  son.  The  vessel  appeared,  bnt  without  tbs 
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•aft;  tod  dll  theslaves  received  Hbdstg.  Labor 


“  The  estate  of  Bant  Sejour,  which  numbered 
thine  hftftdfed  blacks,  taw  Undents  harden  on 
their  stew,  like  reeds;  without  being  able  io 
gather  them.  It  was  rain.  Some  women  only, 
with  their  children,  and  an  old  negro,  who  had 
aoeempaaied  as  in  oar  voyage  to  France,  wept 
aft  the  word  liberty,  and  adjured  their  old  master 
to  keep  them  as  in  the  past.  The  count,  in  the 
hope  ef  taring  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  year, 
hared  fin  order  to  harvest  his  crops.  But  labor* 
ers  were  rare,  and  the  wages  insufficient  for  their 
etugenctes;  the  harvest  was  nothing,  the  estate 
became  burdened  with  mortgages. 

This  terrible  news  burst  upon  ns  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt. 

“ 4  What  will  become  of  me,  my  friend  V  said 
Francis,  in  a  passionate,  despairing  tone.  4 1 
cannot  be  your  brother.  I  will  never  consent  to 
carry  desolation  into  your  family.  Let  me  go 
to  a  foreign  land.  I  will  labor,  I  will  save  the 
honor  of  my  boose.  Bat  Julia!  Julia  I  to  lose 
her  when  God  was  about  to  unite  us  forever ! 
tell  her,  my  friend,  how  I  lovt  her  1  tell  her  that 
a  cruel  necessity  could  alone — ” 

44  4  Francis/  replied  I,  before  he  had  finished, 
4  year  place  is  with  your  father.  Go  and  unite 
jour  efforts  to  his.  Ton  exaggerate  the  evil. 
One  Crop  may  restore  to  yon  your  former  pros¬ 
perity.  Think  of  Julia,  if  yon  forsake  her,  she 
will  die.4 

44 4  No,  no/  condnnod  he, 4 1  accept  the  task 
imposed  npon  me.  I  mast,  by  energy  and  per- 
severance,  deserve  the  hand  of  Julia.  These 
jewels,  which  were  to  have  adorned  her  head  at 
the  altar, -shall  aid  me  to  prepare  for  her  in  the 
future  a  new  crown/ 

44  So  mnch  resolution  overcame  me.  The 
next  day,  on  a  cold  and  starless  evening,  a  pest- 
chaise  stopped  before  the  ports  cochefe.  SCmC 
one  asked  for  me.  It  was  Francis.  He  seized 
my  hand  and  bathed  it  with  tears. 

M  ‘  Adieu,  my  dear  Julios/  said  he,  Is  a  voice 
of  emotion ;  4 1  am  going  to  New  Yoifc  When 
I  return  I  shall  be  thy  brother/ 

44  We  embraced  each  other,  weeping ;  an  in¬ 
stant  afterwards  the  hones  started  at  a  gaHep. 

44  Early  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
I  was  one  day  occupied  in  visiting  my  shells. 
H  da  St.  Croix  was  announced.  I  was  about 
to  hare  thrown  myself  on  the  neck  of  Frauds. 
A  stooping  and  gray  haired  old  man  received 
me  in  his  arms. 

44  4  The  count  1*  exclaimed  I. 

44 Alas!  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  himself. 
Misfortune  had  sadly  ravaged  his  features.  We 


embraced  each  other  for  a  long  time,  our  voices  ■ 
stifled  with  sobs,  remembering  the  pest. 

44  4  My  dear  child/  said  the  Count  deSt.  Croix, 
at  last, 4 1  cannot  withstand  so  many  trials.  The 
fate  of  your  sister  nod  of  my  son  ba!  crushed 
my  heart.  I  most  find  Francis,  and  save  Julia. 

I  will  obtain  an  indemnity -to  redeem  my  sugar- 
fields,  and  we  shall  escape  rain/ 

“Bur,  alas  1  even  this  illusion  vanished  quick¬ 
ly.  One  evening  (it  is  just  a  year  ago  to-day) 
die  count  re-entered,  after  having  made  a  final 
and  useless  effort.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  - 
the  arm-chair  where  yon  are  sitting,  doctor,  at 
the  same  spot,  and  before  this  same  fireplace.  1 
essayed  to  calm  his  despair.  I  enumerated  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  ton  all  that  could  re -animate 
his  confidence ; — 4  better  times  will  succeed  to 
these  stormy  days ;  Francis  has  courage,  tbe 
future  is  his*4 

44  4  O,  rather  death  than  dishonor/  exclaimed 
tbe  old  man,  in  a  tone  which  penetrated  my  soul. 
'Francis  1  Julia!  I  shall  die,  then,  without  hav¬ 
ing  seen  yon  united.4 

44  Suddenly  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  portrait 
of  Julia. 

444  Dear  child l4  said  be,  rising  and  taking 
dowa  the  frame, 4  come,  let  me  contemplate  thy 
features  before  I  die !  Let  my  last  thought  be 
for  thee  and  for  Francis  l4 

44  But  the  hands  of  the  old  man,  enfeebled  by 
age  and  grief,  could  not  sustain  the  weight  ef 
the  frame.  The  portrait  dropped,  and  in  its  fall 
overthrew  a  shell  placed  on  the  mantel-piece ; 
this  same  broken  shell  which  excited  your  curi¬ 
osity,  doctor,  and  which  the  Carib  had  brought 
to  Julia  during  the  storm. 

44  What  passed  in  this  room  at  this  moment, 
God  only  knows.  The  portrait  was  unharmed. 
Atthe  foot  of  the  frame  lay  on  the  marble  the 
fragments  of  the  shell.  A  ocftcetlal  Hgbt  seemed 
to  illuminate  the  features  of  Juba.  I  recognized 
the  stars  of  the  Carib;  three  large  pearls,  bril¬ 
liant  as  diamonds,  had  come  out  of  the  sheB. 

44  4  We  are  saved  I4  exclaimed  I  placing  the 
pearls  in  the  hands  of  the  count.  4  Return  to 
Martinique,  interrogate  Fete  Sassa ; — if  be  lives 
we  are  rich :  he  possesses  a  treasure  on  his  rock 
of  La  Caravelle/ 

44  4  God  is  just  l4  replied  the  oM  man,  raising 
Ids  eyes  to  heaven;  4  bless  him,  my  son  !4 

44The  next  day  the  first  lapidary  in  Paris  placed 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  count,  in  exchange  for  the 
pearls,  the  sum  necessary  to  redeem  his  estate. 

44  As  a  good  fortune  never  comes  alone,  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  day  a  letter  from  Frauds,  giving 
me  his  address  in  New  York.  His  noble  heart 
had  courageously  accepted  the  struggle.  He 
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had  opened  to  himself  by  his  intelligence  the 
entree  to  an  important  commercial  enterprise, 
and  hoped  in  a  fear  yean  to  attain  the  object  of 
his  constant  efforts.  Dear  friend,  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  that  one  of  oar  Ashing  excursions  on  the 
cayes  of  La  Caravelle  had  jast  abridged  his 
trial. 

“It  was  now  the  count’s  torn  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  wedding  of  his  son.  A  corbeille, 
exactly  similar  to  the  Arcfc,  was  purchased  at  the 
same  shop.  I  accompanied  the  count  to  the 
port,  where  he  embarked  for  New  York.  He 
intended  to  take  his  son  and  proceed  from  thence 
to  Martinique.  We  separated  without  sadness. 
We  did  not  say  adieu,  but  au  revoir .  Now,  doc¬ 
tor,  it  is  you  who  hare  brought  me  the  denoue¬ 
ment  of  this  recital.  Permit  me,  then,  to  read 
you  this  letter  from  my  sister. 

“  ‘To  my  Julius: — You  alone  are  wanting  to 
our  happiness,  my  beloved  brother.  After  so 
many  trials  and  sufferings,  after  the  cruel  an- 
gui>h  of  separation,  God  has  taken  pity  on  us 
and  united  me  to  Francis.  Prosperity  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Beau  Sejour,  and  to  La  Caravelle. 
And  all  this  happy  change  is  the  work  of  that 
poor  shell, — the  work  of  the  poor  Carib  1  Ah, 
my  friend,  let  us  bless  the  wonderful  ways  of 
Providence  1 

“*  On  the  day  of  our  marriage  we  went,  in  the 
afternoon,  to  the  hut  of  the  Carib.  He  was 
seated  on  the  same  large  stone  as  formerly,  bent, 
broken  down  by  years. 

‘•‘Pere  Sassa/  said  Francis  to  him, 'your 
words  were  sincere,  our  hearts  alone  were  dis¬ 
trustful.  We  have  found  the  stars  of  heaven  in 
the  sea-shell.1 

“The  eyes  of  the  cacique  gleamed  with  strange 
brilliancy. 

“  ‘  Who  gave  me  the  thread  to  weave  my 
nets  V  said  be ;  '  who  gave  me  the  wood  for  my 
canoe,  and  the  knife  with  which  I  hollowed  it 
out  ?  Therefore  follow  Sassagari !’ 

“  He  rose,  took  us  by  the  hand,  and  descended 
with  us  to  an  enormous  round  stone,  which 
chance  alone  seemed  to  have  poised  on  the  rock. 

“ '  Sassagari  will  soon  rejoin  his  fathers/  said 
he  to  us ;  '  the  sea  demands  his  bones.’ 

“  And  he  pushed  away  the  stone,  which  rolled 
on  the  shore.  This  stone  sealed  the  entrance  of 
a  grotto,  and  in  the  grotto  were  hundreds  of 
pearl-shells. 

“We  would  have  taken  the  Carib  by  the 
hand.  He  had  disappeared.  By  the  last  rays 
of  the  sun,  about  to  be  extinguished  in  the  waves, 
we  perceived  his  canoe ;  it  was  voyaging  towards 
the  immensity,  never  to  return. 


“  We  were  in  possession  of  a  valuable  trea¬ 
sure.  Fronds  has  sold  the  pearls  in  New  York,  * 
and  derived  from  them  sums  beyond  what  the 
revolution  had  taken  from  us. 

“  We  have  desired  to  perpetuate  our  gratitude 
to  Pere  Sassa.  In  the  place  of  his  hut  rises  a 
column  of  granite,  on  the  summit  of  which 
gleams  at  night  a  luminous  Pharos,  which  serves 
as  a  guide  to  navigators.  On  the  granite  is  en¬ 
graved  this  inscription :  '  To  Sauagari ,  the  kut 
of  the  Caribt  of  the  Island .’ 

"  Return,  my  Julius,  we  await  you.  We  will 
go  often  together,  at  sunset,  to  visit  the  Grotto 
of  Pearls,  and  deposit,  under  the  eye  of  God,  at 
the  foot  of  the  column,  the  perfaroe  of  our  eternal 
gratitude.  Thine,  brother, 

“Julia.” 

"  Well,  doctor,”  added  Julius  de  La  Points, 
as  he  terminated  his  recital,  “  ought  I,  as  you 
say,  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  conchology, 
to  proscribe  from  its  rank  the  broken  shell  f  ” 

“0,  no,  indeed,”  replied  the  savant,  “this 
shell  should  be  for  you  and  yours  a  sacred  reHc.” 

LORD  NORTH. 

This  pood  humored  minister  was  always  ready 
with  a  Joke,  and  always  appreciated  one,  even 
though  it  was  at  his  expense.  One  night  he  rose 
to  deprecate  the  too  great  readiness  to  give  and 
take  offence  which  prevailed  in  the  house.  “  On# 
member  for  example/’  said  he,  “  called  me  'that 
thing  called  a  minister !’  Now,  to  be  sure  (pat¬ 
ting  his  portly  sides),  I  am  a '  thing/  and  he  said 
what  was  true,  and  I  could  not  be  angry  with 
him.  But  when  he  added,  ‘  that  thing  called  a 
minister/  he  called  me  the  thing  which  of  all 
others  he  himself  most  wishes  to  be ;  and,  there-, 
fore,  I  took  it  for  a  compliment.”  A  prosing  old 
sailor,  well-known  for  his  lengthy  orations,  began 
to  speak  on  au  admiralty  question.  Lord  North 

said  to  one  of  his  supporters,  “  Now - will 

give  us  a  history  of  all  the  naval  battles,  from 
that  of  Salamis*  to  that  of  last  year.  I  shall 
take  a  nap  ;  wake  me  when  he  gets  near  our  own 
time.  After  an  hour’s  inAiction  the  friend  nudg- 
ed  Lord  North.  “My  lord;  my  lord,  wake 
up— he  has  got  to  the  battle  of  Van  Trorap.” 

“  0,  dear,”  said  the  sleepy  minister,  “  you’v# 
waked  me  a  hundred  years  too  soon.”  On  his  last 
night  in  office  his  antagonists  had  collected  for  a 
rand  battle;  Lord  North  rote  in  his  place,  and 
eclared  the  administration  at  an  end.  Of  course, 
the  house  adjourned  immediately.  It  was  an 
awful  wet  night,  and  in  those  days  cabs  were 
not ;  the  members,  expecting  a  long  debate,  had 
ordered  their  carriages  at  one  or  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning;  and  Lord  North  as  he  passed 
through  the  baffled  and  imprisoned  crowd  of  his 
opponents  to  his  own  chariot,  bowed  to  the  right 
and  left,  saying,  with  a  smile,  “Adieu,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  vou  see  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  in  the 
secret/’ — Home  Journal . 


Egotism  springs  sometimes  from  self-admira¬ 
tion,  but  oftener  from  the  want  of  it. 
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T!»W»rbor«M  fret, 
ltd  the  fruit  It  off  the  bough; 

Bui  «i  when  first  I  at  thee, 

Cr<m  to  I  lort  fhte  toow. 

It  vti  the  Joyous  summer; 

And  the  flowers  were  blooming  gey ; 

Bat  thou,  In  thy  young  beeaty, 

Wert  lovelier  fer  then  they. 

t  tew  thee  ’mong  them  more, 

Then  the  rammer-eve  more  fldr, 

With  the  light  of  joy  around  thee, 

And  e  roee-bud  in  thy  heir. 

The  birds  were  sweetly  singing, 

As  the  night  mild  twilight  met; 

But  the  music  of  thy  words,  lore, 

To  me  wes  sweeter  yet. 

The  Borneo  hnbibed  the  UgM* 

And  the  werm  rajs  of  the  sun; 

’Twee  from  his  kingly  bounty, 

Thet  their  life  end  Joy  they  won. 

But  ’twee  from  thy  height  eyes,  lore. 
Which  mirrored  thy  pure  hsert, 

Thet  lore  h  me  bed  being, 

Wfcfah  shell  nevermore  depart. 

Ah,  it  wore  aed.  Indeed, 

If  the  lore  the!  lights  my  hoars, 

Should  wane  with  the  sun  of  summer, 
Aed  perish  with  Its  flowers! 

Borne  lore  may  he  thus  fleeting, 

But  mine  no  change  shall  rue; 

And,  as  it  c beared  life's  summer. 

It  Shall  cheer  Its  winter,  too. 

Thy  cheeks  may  lose  their  bloom, 

And  thine  eyes  become  less  bright; 

But  torn#  thou  wilt  aye  be  levety. 

In  memory*  magio  light. 

As,  In  that  ere  of  summer, 

8he  will  picture  thee  aa  frdr, 

With  thy  voice  of  heavenly  sweetness, 
And  the  rose-bud  in  thy  hair. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA 
'Those  who  u  go  dow*  to  the  sea  hi  ships  ”  do 
indeed  behold  wonders.  There  are  marvels 
even  to  the  dwellers  on  the  seaside,  but  they 
who  entrust  their  lives  upon  Us  bosom,  behold, 
fret*  tbs  first  day  of  their  adventurous  career  to 
the  last,  enough  to  minister  to  the  most  craving 
desire  for  excitement.  The  desert  waste  of  wa- 
tecs  in  *  calm — the  nighty  majesty  of  old  ocean 
who*  loosed  in  the  fury  of  a  tempest,  with  the 
frequent  lightning  mocking  die  wild  billows,  (he 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  starry  phosphorescence  of  the  waves  at 
night,  the  appearance  of  a  strange  sail,  aa  en¬ 
counter  with  some  fragment  of  a  wreck,  awaken¬ 
ing  a  train  of  busy  fancies,  these  are  aH  incidents 
of  an  ordinaiy  sea  voyage.  Irving  has  describ¬ 


ed  a  sea  voyage  beatfdfnlly.  Speaking  of  the 
view  from  the  main  top,  he  says  *  There  waa  a " 
delicious  sensation  of  mingled  seefarit/  and  aw* 
with  which  I  looked  down,  from  my^giddy 
height,  on  the  monsters  of  the  deep  at  their  un-  * 
couth  gambols.  Shoals  of  porpoises  tambttng  * 
about  the  bow  of  the  ship ;  the  grampus,  slowly 
heaving  Its  huge  form  above  the  surface;  ortho 
ravenous  shark,  darting,  like  a  spectre,  through  ■ 
the  blue  waters.  My  imagination  would  con¬ 
jure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the 
watery  world  beneath  me ;  of  the  finny  herds 
that  roam  its  fathomless  valleys ;  <of  the  shape-' 
less  monsters  that  lurk  among  the  Very  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  earth ;  and  of  those  wild  phantasms  * 
that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors." 

Without  doubt,  our  gifted  author,  when  h* 
penned  the  preceding  passage,  had  in  his  mind's 
eye,  the  sea  serpent,  that  myth  of  modem,  as 
well  as  the  kraken,  that  fable  of  ancient  times. 
At  one  time,  every  sea-faring  man  fully  believed 
in  the  existence  of  the  Norway  kraken.  The 
learned  Bishop  Pontoppidan,  of  Bergen,  gives 
an  account  of  the  Kraken,  Kraxen  or  Krabben,  ’ 
otherwise  called  the  Horven,  Soe-Horven,  Anck- 
er- troll  and  Krcuzfisch,  “incontestably  the 
largest  sea-monster  in  die  world."  “  Tbs  Noi> 
wegian  fishermen,"  the  bishop  says,  “  see  this 
enormous  monster  come  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  He  then  shows  himself  sufficiently,, 
though  less  than  his  whole  body  dost  appear, 
which,  in  all  likelihood,  no  human  eye  ever  be¬ 
held.  *  *  Its  back,  or  upper  part,  which 
seems  to  be  in  appearance  about  an  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference-— some  say  mors, 
but  I  choose  the  least  for  greater  certainty — 
looks  at  first  like  a  number  of  small  islands, 
surrounded  with  something  that  floats  and  fluc¬ 
tuates  like  sea-weeds.  Here  and  there,  a  hug* 
rising  Is  observed,  like  sand  banks,  on  which  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  continually 
leaping  about,  till  they  roil  off  into  the  water 
from  the  sides  of  it.  At  last,  several  bright 
p<^nts  or  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  and 
thicker,  the  higher  they  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  sometimes  they  stand  up  as  high 
and  huge  as  the  meats  of  middle-sized  vessels. 
It  seems  these  are  the  creature's  arms ;  and  ft  is 
said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largest  man- 
of-war,  they  would  pall  it  down  to  bottom.  Af¬ 
ter  this  monster  has  been  on  the- surface  a  short 
time,  it  begins  slowly  to  sink  again,  and  then 
the  danger  is  as  great  as  before,  because  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a  swell  in  the 
sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool,  that  it  draws 
everything  down  wjth  it." 

That  will  do  for  the.  kraken,  against  which 
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wo  presume  so  merchant  thinks  it  necessary  to 
euanre  his  ships.  We  are  rather  sorry  the  krak- 
en  is  Sefunct — the  expectation  of  seeing  a  mon¬ 
ster,  “  fery  like  a  whale,”  a  “  mile  and  a  half  in 
circumference,  some  say  more,”  would  add  mar 
tonally  to  the  interest  of  a  sea  voyage.  We 
have  now  to  fall  back  upon  the  sea-serpent,  a 
sad  abatement,  to  which  from  the  kraken, 
is  surely  the  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous.  But  there  is  enough  of  romance  in  the 
eqa,  without  resorting  to  fable  to  enhance  its 
wonders.  Sometimes  an  iceberg  is  seen  tower¬ 
ing  up  above  the  waste  of  waters,  darting  forth 
a  thousand  prismatic  rays  as  the  sunbeams  play 
upon  its  glittering  sides.  One  of  the  Canard 
steamships  saw  the  same  iceberg,  both  in  her 
outward  and  homeward  voyages.  It  was  of 
vast  dimensions,  with  a  huge  dome  like  elevar 
tion  in  the  centre,  flanked  by  channeled  towers, 
aad  the  passengers  with  one  accord,  christened 
it  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  so  striking  was  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  that  stately  temple.  But  it  would  car¬ 
ry  us  &r  beyond  our  limits  were  we  simply  to 
touch  upon  the  prominent  features  of  the  great 
romance  of  the  sea.  To  read  of  them  is  always 
exciting— to  witness  them  is  to  receive  impress¬ 
ions,  never  to  be  effaced. 

SAGACITY  OF  AN  ELEPHANT. 

We  passed  an  elephant  working  on  a  road, 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  watch  the  half 
reasoning  brute:  he  was  tearing  out  large  roots 
from  the  ground,  by  means  of  a  hook  and  chain 
fastened  around  his  neck  with  a  species  of  collar. 
He  polled  like  a  man,  or  rather  like  a  number  of 
men,  with  a  succession  of  steady  hauls,  throwing 
his  whole  weight  into  it,  and  almost  going  down 
on  his  knees,  turning  round  every  now  and  then 
to  see  what  progress  he  was  making.  Really, 
the  instinct  or  the  elephant  in  its  domestic  state 
is  little  short  of  reason  in  its  fullest  sense.  There 
is  no  doubt  they  do  think,  and  also  oot  upon  the 
experience  of  memory.  The  remarkable  nicety 
and  trouble  they  take  in  squaring  and  arranging 
the  blocks  of  hewn  stone  when  building  a  bridge 
is  incredible,  unless  seen;  they  place  them  with 
as  much  skill  as  any  mason,  and  will  return  twe 
or  three  times  to  give  the  finishing  touches  when 
they  thhik  the  work  is  not  quite  perfect.  They 
rewe  a  few  yards  to  consider  what  they  have 
effected,  and  yop  almost  fancy  you  can  detect 
them  turning  their  sagacious  old  noddles  on  one 
side,  and  shutting  one  eye  in  a  knowing  manner, 
to  detect  any  irregularities  in  the  arrangement. 
— The  Bungalow  qnd  the  Tent. 


Finns  m  Eunor*.— There  has  not  been  a 
building  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  great  city  of 
Vienna,  the  capital  or  the  Austrian  empire,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  not  even  during  the 
bombardment  of  1848.  On  that  occasion,  the 
tower  and  roof  of  St.  Augustin’s  Church  and 
part  of  the  church  was  burnt. 
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wr  s.  a.  roiaot. 


Then  was  a  time  when  every  dawning  boor 

Game  bright  upon  me,  and  aa  brightly  pamed; 

Each  thought,  then,  from  my  mind,  like  a  young  flower, 
Sprang  purely  forth,  and  o’er  my  life’s  way  caet 
Its  tondereet  beauty  and  lta  rich  perfume! 

Embalming  sweeteat  Nature’s  every  amile, 

TUI  earth  seemed  heaven  In  the  fresh,  endieoe  bloom 
Of  joys  and  pleasures  flung  around  the  while. 

But  like  a  dream,  this  summer-time  passed  by, 

And  soon  misfortune  taught  to  me  that  llfr 
Is  but  a  sigh— a  short  and  deep-drawn  righ, 

Heaved  up  from  Nature’s  bosom,  in  her  strife 
With  Immortality;  then  quickly  flung 
Across  the  heart’s  most  tender  chords,  to  wake, 

In  human  voice,  the  sad  and  solemn  song 
Of  human  sorrows — till  the  heart  mutt  break. 


SHOOTING  A  DESERTER. 

The  deserters  from  the  French  have  generally 
belonged  to  the  Foreign  Legion ;  the  deserters 
from  the  English  have  generally  been  from  the 
young  draughts  and  from  regiments  just  sent 
out.  A  soldier  of  the  19th  was  killed  by  his  own 
comrades  as  he  was  escaping  to  the  Russians 
from  the  third  parallel.  He  had  hinted  to  one 
of  his  friends  in  the  same  company  that  it  wonld 
be  a  good  thing  to  go  over  to  the  Russians.  His 
suggestion  was  answered  by  a  threat,  “If  yon 
attempt  to  ran,  I'll  shoot  yon,  as  sure  as  you  sie 
a  living  man."  The  fellow  watched  his  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and,  slipping  across  the  parapet,  made 
towards  the  Russian  lines,  but  his  friend  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  man  and  called  on  his  comrades  to 
fire.  They  did  so  and  missed  him,  and  he  near¬ 
ed  the  Russian  picket  "  Here  goes  for  yon 
now,  according  to  promise,"  exclaimed  his 
Achates,  and  timing  a  long  aim,  he  stopped  die 
career  of  the  deserter  and  dropped  him,  writhing 
and  bleeding  in  front  of  the  Russian  vMettes. 


A  MODEL  SPEECH. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  of 
Gen.  Bun  com,  m  favor  of  54,  40 :  "  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er — When  I  open  my  eyes,  and  look  over  the 
vast  expanse  of  country — when  I  see .  how  the 
yeast  of  freedom  has  caused  it  to  rise  in  the 
scale  of  civilization,  and  expand  on  either  side— 
when  I  see  it  growing,  swelling,  roaring  like  a 
spring  freshet — I  cannot  resist  the  idea,  sir,  that 
the  day  will  come  when  this  great  nation,  like  a 
young  school-boy,  will  burst  its  straps,  aad  be¬ 
come  entirely  too  big  for  its  boots.  Sir,  we 
want  elbow-room — the  continent,  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent,  and  nothing  but  the  continent ;  and  we 
will  have  it.  Then  shall  Uncle  Sam,  placing 
his  hat  upon  the  Canadas,  rest  his  right  arm 
upon  the  Oregon  and  California  coast,  his  left 
upon  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  whittle  away  the 
British  power,  while  reposing  his  leg  like  a  free¬ 
man  upon  Cape  Horn !  Sir,  the  way  wiH — die 
day  must  come." 


It  is  the  will  that  gives  worth  to  the  oblation. 
The  poorest  giver,  therefore,  as  to  God's  accept¬ 
ance,  may  be  upon  a  level  with  the  richest. 
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NEVER  DESPAIR. 

BY  J.  8.  FBI  TO*. 

When  min  hangs  grim  o'er  our  passion-tossed  bark, 

And  the  future  approaches  all  cheerless  and  dark — 

Or  the  past  is  overshadowed  by  errors  and  crimes, 

Resolve  still  to  conquer,  and  “  hope  better  times.” 

When  vices  allure  us  and  evils  assail, 

And  good  resolutions  repeatedly  fail, 

Resolve  still  to  conquer,  and  nobly  declare 
Independence  of  spirit,  and  “never  despair.” 

We  are  acting  our  parts  in  the  scenes  of  a  play, 

Between  two  eternities,  passing  away; 

And  the  golden  winged  moments  fast  fleeting,  shall  tell, 
Down  the  vista  of  time,  if  our  acting  is  well. 

Let  the  past  be  fbrgotten— the  ftiture  unfeared, 

The  present  improved,  and  our  spirits  be  cheered 
By  hope,  journey  onward,  and  spite  of  the  past, 

We  shall  u  oonquer  our  fate,”  and  be  happy  at  last. 

THE  PEASANTS  COT. 

JPROM  A  SHIPMASTER’S  LOG-BOOK. 

BT  CHARLES  CASTLETON. 

Ox  my  last  voyage  to  Bristol,  the  owners  of 
the  ship  took  passage  with  me.  The  whole  cargo 
belonged  to  them,  and  they  not  only  wished  to 
do  some  business  in  England,  bat  they  also  had 
a  desire  to  travel  some.  Besides  the  three 
owners,  I  had  four  other  passengers  in  the  cabin. 
The  passage  from  New  York  to  England  on 
that  occasion  was  the  most  severe  and  stormy 
that  I  ever  made.  I  have  experienced  heavier 
storms,  but  never  before  such  continued  hard 
weather.  The  old  ship  was  on  a  strain  the 
whole  of  the  time,  and  though  I  run  her  into  the 
Avon  without  losing  a  life  or  an  important  spar, 
yet  she  had  received  much  damage.  Her  main¬ 
mast  was  sprung,  her  rudder  damaged,  her  tim¬ 
bers  strained,  and  for  the  last  week  the  pumps 
had  to  be  kept  going  all  the  time,  owners,  pas¬ 
sengers,  officers,  and  all,  doing  their  share  of 
work  at  the  brakes. 

As  soon  as  we  coaid  get  the  cargo  out,  the 
ship  was  hauled  into  the  dock  for  repairs,  and 
we  found,  upon  examination,  that  it  would  be  a 
week,  at  least,  before  she  could  be  fit  for  sea, 
and  that  if  she  had  all  the  repairs  which  she  ab¬ 
solutely  needed,  it  would  take  nearer  two  weeks. 
A  contract  was  made  for  the  job,  and  one  of  the 
owners  agreed  to  stay  by  and  superintend  the 
work.  This  left  me  at  liberty,  and  I  began  to 
look  around  for  some  place  to  visit  I  had  heard 
much  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  famous  Stone¬ 
henge  was  there,  and  so  were  there  other  relics 


of  Roman  and  British  antiquities.  Accordingly, 
to  Salisbury  Plain  I  resolved  to  go.  When  I , 
went  on  board  the  ship  to  make  arrangements 
with  the  owner  who  had  remained  there,.  I  found 
one  of  the  passengers  just  leaving.  His  name 
was  Nathan  Leeman.  He  was  a  young  man, 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  I  suppos¬ 
ed  him,  from  his  features  and  idiom,  to  be  an 
Englishman.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  going  the 
same  way. 

Leeman  had  been  intending  to  take  the  stage 
to  Devizes,  and  from  thence  to  take  some  of  the 
cross  coaches;  bat  I  had  resolved  to  take  a 
horse,  and  travel  where,  and  how,  and  when  I 
pleased,  and  he  liked  the  plan  so  well  that  he 
went  immediately  and  bought  him  a  good  saddle 
horse. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when 
we  set  out,  and  I  found  that  Leeman  intended  to 
visit  the  curiosities  with  me,  and  then  keep  on 
towards  London,  by  the  way  of  Andover  and 
Chertsey,  he  having  sent  his  baggage  on  ahead 
to  Salisbury  by  the  great  mail  route,  which  ran 
many  miles  out  of  the  way.  I  found  my  com¬ 
panion  most  excellent  company,  and  on  the  way 
he  told  me  some  passages  from  his  own  life. 
Ho  was  bom  in  England,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  be  had  been  in  the  kingdom  since  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  1  was  led^to  infer  that 
at  that  time  he  ran  away  from  his  parents.  During 
the  last  six  years  of  his  residence  in  the  United 
States,  he  had  been  engaged  in  Western  land 
speculation,  and  he  was  now  independently  rich* 

We  took  dinner  at  Bradford,  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  town,  six  miles  southeast  of  Bath,  asd 
as  soon  as  our  horses  were  rested  we  set  out 
again.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
the  sky  began  to  grow  overcast,  and  we  had 
promise  of  a  storm.  By  five  o’clock  the  great 
black  clouds  were  piled  up  in  heavy  masses,  and 
it  began  to  thunder.  At  Warminster  we  had 
taken  the  direct  road  for  Amesbury,  a  distance 
of  fourteen  miles,  and  when  this  storm  had  come 
close  upon  us  we  were  about  half  way  between 
the  two  places.  I  was  in  no  particular  hurry, 
and  as  I  had  no  desire  to  get  wet,  I  proposed 
that  we  should  stop  at  the  first  building  we  came 
to.  In  a  few  moments  more  we  came  to  a  point 
where  a  small  cross  road  tamed  off  to  the  right, 
and  where  a  guide-board  said  it  was  five  miles 
to  Deptford  Inn. 

I  proposed  that  we  should  turn  into  this  by¬ 
way  and  make  for  Deptford  Inn  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  my  companion  readily  assented.  We 
had  gone  a  mile  when  the  great  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall ;  but,  as  good  fortune  would  have 
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it,  we  espied  a  small  neat  cottage,  not  more  than  “  No,  no,  John, —don't  say  so,"  uttered  the 
a  furlong  ahead,  through  a  clump  of  poplars,  wife.  “No  woman  could  do  the  work  you  do." 
We  made  for  this  place,  and  reached  it  before  “  I  didn't  mean  to  tell  too  much,  Margaret, 
we  got  wet.  There  was  a  good  sized  barn  on  only  you  know  you're  kept  me  up.” 
the  premises,  and  a  long  sheep-shed  connected  A  call  from  the  sick  room  took  the  wife  away, 
it  with  the  house.  Beneath  this  shed  we  drove,  and  the  old  man  then  began  to  tell  me,  in  answer 
and  just  as  we  alighted,  an  old  man  came  out.  to  my  questions;  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
We  told  him  that  we  had  got  caught  in  a  great  plain,  for  we  were  on  it  now, — and  I  found 
storm,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  accommodate  him  well-informed  and  intelligent.  At  length 
ns  over  night.  He  told  us  that  we  should  have  the  table  was  set  out,  the  clean  white  cloth 
the  best  his  humble  place  could  afford,  and  that  spread,  and  we  were  invited  to  sit  up.  We  had 
if  we  would  put  up  with  that,  we  should  be  excellent  white  bread,  \weet  butter,  some  fine 
welcome.  stewed  damsons,  and  a  capital  cup  of  tea.  There 

As  soon  as  the  horses  were  taken  care  of,  we  were  no  excuses,  no  apologies,— only  the  food 
followed  the  old  man  into  the  house.  He  was  a  was  before  us,  and  we  were  urged  to  help  our- 
gray-headed  man,  certainly  on  the  down  hill  side  selves.  While  we  wer*  eatiag  the  rain  ceased 
of  threescore,  and  his  form  was  bent  by  hard  falling,  but  the  weather  was  by  no  means  dear, 
work.  His  countenance  was  naturally  kind  and  though  just  as  we  moved  back  from  the  table,  a 
benevolent,  but  there  were  other  marks  upon  his  gleam  of  golden  light  shot  through  the  window 
brow  than  those  of  age.  The  moment  I  saw  from  the  setting  sun. 

him  I  knew  he  had  seen  much  of  suffering.  It  It  may  have  been  half  an  hour  after  this — it 
was  a  neat  room  to  which  we  were  led,  a  living-  was  not  more  than  that — when  a  wagon  drove 
room,  but  yet  free  from  dirt  and  clutter.  An  up  to  the  door,  in  which  were  two  men.  The 
old  woman  was  just  building  a  fire  for  supper,  old  man  had  just  come  in  from  the  bam,  and  it 
and  as  we  entered  she  arose  from  her  work.  was  not  yet  so  dark  but  that  we  could  see  the 

“  Some  travellers,  wife,  caught  in  the  shower,"  faces  of  the  men  in  the  wagon.  They  were 
said  the  old  man.  middle-aged  men ;  one  of  them  habited  in  a  sort 

“  Surely,  gentlemen,  you're  welcome,"  the  of  jockey  hunting  garb,  and  the  other  dressed 
woman  said,  in  a  tone  so  mild  and  free  that  I  in  black  clothes,  with  that  peculiar  style  of  hat 
knew  she  spoke  only  the  feelings  of  her  sonl.  and  cravat  which  markes  the  officer.  I  tamed 
“  It's  poor  fare  we  can  give  ye,  but  the  heart  o'  towards  our  host  for  the  purpose  of  asking  if  he 
the  giver  must  e'en  make  np  for  that."  knew  the  new  comers,  and  I  saw  that  he  was 

I  thanked  the  good  people,  and  told  them  I  very  pale,  and  trembling.  A  low,  deep  groan 
wonld  pay  them  well  for  all  they  did  for  ns.  escaped  him,  and  in  a  moment  more  his  wife 
“  Speak  not  of  pay,"  said  the  woman,  taking  moved  to  his  side  and  put  her  arm  about  his 
her  tea-kettle  from  the  hob  and  hanging  it  upon  neck.  She  had  been  trembling,  but  that  groan 
the  crane.  of  her  husband's  seemed  to  call  her  to  herself. 

“  Stop,  wife,"  uttered  the  old  man,  tremulous-  “  Don't  fear,  John,"  she  softly  said.  “  They 
ly.  “  Let  not  your  heart  run  away  with  ye.  If  can't  take  away  our  love,  nor  our  souls.  Cheer 
the  good  gentlemen  have  to  spare  out  o'  their  up.  I'll  be  a  support  to  ye,  John,  when  all  else 
abundance,  it  becomes  not  such  sufferers  as  we  is  gone." 

to  refnse  the  bounty."  A  tear  rolled  down  the  old  man's  cheek,  but 

I  saw  the  woman  place  her  apron  to  her  eye,  when  another  started  he  wiped  it  away,  and, 
bnt  she  made  no  reply.  The  door  close  by  the  having  kissed  his  wife,  he  arose  from  his  chair, 
fire  place  stood  partly  open,  and  I  saw  in  the  Just  then  the  two  men  entered.  He  in  the 
room  beyond*  a  bed,  and  I  was  sure  there  was  jockey  suit  came  first,  and  his  eyes  rested  upon 
some  one  on  it.  I  asked  the  old  man  if  he  had  Leeman  and  myself. 

sickness.  “  Only  some  travellers,  Mr.  Vanghan,"  said 

“  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  shake  of  the  head,  our  host. 

“My  poor  boy  has  been  sick  a  long  while.  He's  So  Mr.  Vaughan  turned  his  gaze  elsewhere 
the  only  child  I  have— the  only  helper  on  the  about  the  room,  and  at  length  they  were  fixed 
little  form— and  he's  been  sick  now  all  the  upon  the  old  man. 

spring  and  summer,  and  I  have  not  been  well.  “  Weil,"  said  he,  “how  about  that  rent  ?” 

I've  taken  care  of  the  sheep,  but  I  couldn't  plant  “  We  haven't  a  pennv  of  H  yet,  sir,"  answered 

It's  hard,— but  we  don't  despair.  My  good  the  host,  tremblingly.  ^ 

wife— God  bless  her— shares  the  trial  with  mo,  “Not  a  penny!  Then  how'll  you  pay  jue 
and  I  think  she  takes  the  biggest  share."  |  twenty  pounds  V* 
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"Twenty  podndfc !”  murinured'  the  old  min, 
painfully,  "Alas !  I  cannot  pay  it.  You  know 
Walter  has  been  long  sick,  and  every  penny  I 
could  earn  has  paid  the  doctor.  You  know  he 
was  to  have  earned  the  rent  money  if  he  had 
been  well.0 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  returned 
the'  landlord,  doggedly — for  Mr.  Vaughan  owned 
the  little  farm,  it  afterwards  appeared.  “  All  I 
know  is,  that  you  have  had  die  house  and  the 
land,  and  that  for  two  whole  years  you  haven't 
paid  me  a  penny.  You  know  I  told  you,  a 
month  ago,  that  you  should  have  just  one  month 
more  to  pay  me  in.  That  month  was  up  last 
night.  Can  you  pay  me  9" 

"  No !  no !— O,  God  knows  I  can't" 

"  Then  you  must  leave  die  house," 

"  When  !” 

"To-night!" 

"You  do  not  mean  that.  You  will  not  tarn 
me  out  so  quickly  as — " 

"Out  upon  your  prating!  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  9  You  had  notice  ti  month  ago. 
How  long  a  notice  do  you  suppose  I  give  9  If 
you  haven't  had  time  in  a  month  to  move,  then 
you  must  look  out  for  the  consequences.  To¬ 
night  you  move  I  If  you  want  a  shelter,  you 
may  go  into  the  old  house  by  the  horse-pond." 

“  But  there  is  not  a  window  in  it." 

"Beggars  shouldn't  be  choosers,"  remarked 
Mr.  Vaughan.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for  hunting 
up  the  officer,  I  should  have  been  here  this 
morning.  But  'tisn't  my  fault.  Now  I  can 
have  a  good  tenant  right  off,  and  he  wants  the 
house  to-morrow.  So  there's  not  a  word  to  be 
said.  I  shall  take  yonr  two  cows,  and  your 
sheep,  and  if  they  go  for  more  than  the  twenty 
pounds,  after  taking  out  the  expenses,  you  shall 
have  the  balance  back." 

The  poor  old  peasant  gazed  for  a  moment, 
half  wildly,  into  his  landlord's  face,  and  then  he 
sank  down  into  his  chair  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

«  My  cows !  My  sheep !”  be  groaned,  spas¬ 
modically.  "  0,  kill  me,  and  have  done  with  it !" 

"In  God's  name,  Mr.  Vaughan,"  cried  the 
wife,  "spare  us  them.  We  will  leave  the  cot, 
and  we  will  work  with  all  our  might  until  we 
pay  you  every  farthing,  but  do  not  take  away 
our  very  means  of  life.  My  poor  boy  will  die ! 
O,  you  are  rich,  and  we  are  poor !" 

"Nonsense!"  uttered  the  unfeeling  man. 
"  I'm  used  to  such  stuff.  I  make  a  living  by 
renting  my  farms,  and  this  farm  is  one  of  the 
best  I  have.  A  good  man  can  lay  up  more  than 
ten  pounds  a  year  here." 

"  But  we  have  been  sick,"  urged  the  woman. 


"  That  isn't  my  fault.  If  yon  tee '  paupers, 
you  know  where  to  go  to  >get  taken;  care  of. 
Now  I  don't  want  another  word.  Out  you  go; 
to-night,  unless  you  pay  me  the  twenty  pounds ; 
and  your  cows  and  sheep  go,  too.” 

I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  turning  to  my 
companion  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  help  mu 
make  up  the  sum,  for  I  was  determined  that  the 
poor  folks  should  not  be  turned  out  thus.  The 
woman  had  sunk  down,  and  she,  too,  had  cover¬ 
ed  her  face  With  hfer  hands.  At  that  motaent 
Nathan  Leeman  sprang  to  hie  feet  His  face, 
was  very  pale,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  that 
tears  had  been -running  dobra  his  cheeks. 

"Look  ye,  sir,”  he  said,  to  Vaughan,  "how 
much  do  these  people  owe  you  9" 

“  Twenty  pounds,"  returned  he,  regarding  bin 
interlocutor  sharply* 

“  And  when  did  that  amount  come  duein  the 
year  9" 

“  It  was  due  just  one  month  ago.  The  rent 
is  twelve  pounds,  but  I  allowed  him  four  pounds 
for  building  a  bridge  over  the  river.” 

"Show  me  the  bill." 

The  man  pulled  out  a  large  leather  pocket- 
book,  and  from  thence  he  took,  a  bill.  It  was 
receipted.  Leeman  took  out  his  purse  and 
counted  from  thence  twenty  golden  sovereigns. 
He  handed  them  to  the  landlord,,  and  took  the 
bill. 

"  I  believe  that  settles  the  matter,  sir,"  my 
oompeajon  said,  exerting  all  his  power  to  appear 
cohn. 

"Yes,  sir,"  returned  Vaughan,  gazing  first 
upon  the  man  who  had  given  him  the  mpney,  to 
see  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  then  turning  to  the 
window  to  see  if  the  gold  vis  pure.  “  Yes,  sir," 
he  repeated;  "  This  makes  it  all  righti” 

"Then  I  suppose  we  cam  remain  here  nop, 
undisturbed." 

"But  I  have  no  surety  of  any  pay  for  the 
fixture.  A  month  is  already  run  on  an  unpaid 
term." 

"  It  is  right  you  should  have  your  pay,  surely, 
Come  to-morrow,  sir,  and  I  will  arrange  it  with 
you, — only  leave  us  now." 

Mr.  Vaughan  oast  one.  more  glance  about  the 
room,  but  without  speaking  further  he  lef^r-and 
the  officer  had  to  follow  him,  without  having 
done  anything  to  efara  a  foe;  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  the  old  man  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Sir,"  he  uttered,  turning  towards  Leeman, 

"  what  means  this  9  Do  you  think  I  can  ever 
pay  you  back  again  V ' 

"  Sometime  you  can/'  returned  my  companion* 

“Yes— yes,  John/'  said  the  wife,  "sometime 
we  shall  surety  pay*  him.*' 
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“Altai  wheat” 

“  Any  time  within  *  month  will  answer/1  said 
Leeman. 

Both  the  old-people  looked  aghast. 

“Oh  1  Ton  hare  only  planted  more  misery 
for  os,  kind  sir/'  cried  the  old  man.  “We 
omdd  have  borne  to  be  stripped  of  onr  goods  by 
the  landlord,  better  than  we  can  bear  to  rob  a 
noble  friend.  Ton  mast  take  onr  stock — our 
cows  and  sheep !” 

“Bat  not  yet,”  resumed  Leeman.  “I  have 
another  way.  Listen :  Once  yon  had  a  boy — a 
wild,  reckless,  wayward  child.” 

“  Yes,”  mummed  the  old  man. 

“  And  what  became  of  him  V* 

For  some  moments  the  father  was  silent,  but 
at  length  he  said : 

“  Alas  1  he  fled  from  his  home,  long  years  ago. 
One  night — we  lived  then  for  north  of  here,  in 
Northamptonshire — my  boy  joined  with  a  lot  of 
other  youths,  most  of' them  older  than  himself, 
and  went  into  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Boyle 
and  carried  away  two  deer.  He  was  detected, 
and,  to  escape  the  punishment,  he  fled, — and  I 
have— not— seen  him  since.  But  Sir  Thomas 
would  not  have  punished  him,  for  he  todd  me  so 
afterwards.” 

“  And  toll  me,  John  Leeman,  did  you  never 
bear  from  that  boy  t" 

“  Never,”  answered  the  old  man. 

As  soon  as  1  heard  my  companion  pronounce 
the  old  man's  name,  the  truth  flashed  upon  ana 
in  an  instant;  and  I  was  not  alone  in  the  oefc- 
victkm.  The  quick  heart  of  the  mother  had 
caught  the  spark  of  hope  and  love.  At  that 
moment  the  fire  upon  the  hearth  biased  up,  and 
as  the  light  poured  out  into  the  room,  my  com¬ 
panion's  face  was  frilly  revealed.  The  woman* 
arose  and  walked  towards  him.  She  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  head,  and  tremblingly  she  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Fortheloveof  heaven  don't  deceive  me.  But 
speak  to  me— let  me  call  you  Nathan — Nathan 
Leeman  /” 

“  And  I  should  answer,  for  that  is  my  name  I” 
spoke  the  man,  starting  up. 

“  And  what  would  ye  call  me  t”  the  woman 
gasped. 

“My  MOTHEB  !” 

The  fire  gleamed  mere  brightly  upon  the 
hearth,  and  I  saw  dial  aged  woman  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  long-lost  boy.  And  then  I  saw 
the  father  totter  up  and  join  them— and  I  heard 
murmured  words  of  blessing  and  of  joy.  I  arose 
and  slipped  out  of  the  room  and  went  to  the 
bam,  and  when  I  got  there  I  took  out  my  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  wiped  the  tears  from  my  cheeks. 


It  waa  half  an  hour  before  I  returned,  and 
then  I  found  all  calm  and  serene,  save  that  the 
mother  was  still  weeping,  for  the  -head  of  her 
returned  boy  was  yet  resting  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  her  arm  waa  about  his  neck.  Nathan  arose 
as  I  entered,  and  with  a  smile  he  bade  me  be 
seated. 

“  You  know  all,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you," 
said  he.  “  When  we  first  stopped  here  I  had 
no  idea  of  finding  my  parents  here,  for  when  I 
went  away,  sixteen  years  ago,  I  left  them  in 
Kings  thorpe,  upon  the  Non.  I  knew  them,  of 
course,  but  I  wished  to  see  if  they  would  know 
I  me.  But  from  fourteen  to  thirty  is  a  changing 
period.  I  think  God  sent  me  here,”  he  added, 
in  a  lower  tone,  “  for  only  think  what  curious 
circumstances  have  combined  to  bring  me  to 
this  cot" 

It  did  truly  seem  as  though  some  power  higher 
than  our  own  had  brought  this  all  about  Bat 
at  all  events  there  was  a  higher  power  thought 
of  that  night  beneath  the  peasant's  humble  cot, 
for  God  was  praised  again  and  again. 

On  the  following  morning  I  resumed  my  joir- 
ney  alone,  buthad  to  promise  that  I  would  sorely 
call  there  on  my  return.  I  went  to  Salisbury, 
from  thence  to  Winchester,  and  thence  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  to  see  the  great  ships  of  war.  I  returned 
to  the  cot  in  eight  days,  end  spent  a  night  there. 
Mopey  possessed  some  strange  charms,  for  it 
had  not  only  given  the  poor  peasant  a  sure  borne 
for  the  rest  of  life,  but  it  had  brought  health 
back  to  the  sick  boy.  An  experienced  physician 
from  Salisbury  had  visited  him,  and  he  was  now 
able  to  be  about.  I  remained  long  enough  to 
kjo,ow  that  an  earthly  heaven  had  grown  up  it 
that  humble  cot.  Nathan  Leeman  told  me  that 
he  had  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  ani 
that  he  should  soon  take  his  parents  and  brother 
to  some  luxurious  home,  when  he  could  find  oae 
to  his  taste. 

That  was  some  years  ago.  1  have  received 
several  letters  from  Leeman  since,  and  he  is 
settled  down  in  the  suburbs  of  Bradford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Avon,  where  he  has  bought 
a  large  share  in  several  of  the  celebrated  doth 
factories  in  that  place,  and  I  am  under  a  sokaa 
promise  to  visit  him  if  ever  I  land  in  *1 
again.  _ _ 

No  one  can  gain  the  reputation  of  being  d*r~ 
itable  by  a  single  act,  however  magnificent  nay 
be  the  donation.  We  have  heard  of  agentlemaa 
who  gave  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  a 
single  institution,  not  long  since;  but  the  same 
stun,  more  diffused,  would  have  been  more  ex¬ 
tensively  useful.  There  is  no  singuUr  to  tbs 
word  afrns,  to  show  that  a  single  act  of  money- 
giving  does  not  merit  the  name  of  charily. 
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TO  WEEP. 


BT  >.  S.  BlKlIff. 


’Tla  n»U  to  weep,  and  whm 
Tht  grioft  of  by-fottt  ymt§ 

Bavtait  memory's  shrine, 

There  is  a  balm  in  tears. 

It  Is  a  noble  trait 
Of  the  Immortal  spnl, 

To  weep  when  sorrows  come, 

That  we  may  not  control. 

When  we  hare  been  deorired 
By  those  we  ones  deemed  true, 
We’d  weep  the  lhlling  off— 

*Tis  generous  nature's  due. 

And  when  the  cold  grave  claims 
Those  friends  once  loved,  and  dear, 
What  tribute  of  the  heart 
So  holy  as  a  But 


THE  DANCING  MASTER. 


BT  FBABCIS  A.  DT7BIVAOB. 


Whbh  I  was  in  my  seventh  year,  I  was  sent 
to  an  academy  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 
How  vivid  are  my  recollections  of  that  period ! 
Scenery,  faces,  forms,  voices,  rise  round  me  from 
the  past,  startling  me  with  their  distinctness.  I 
behold,  perfect  as  of  yore,  the  old  mansion-home 
with  its  tall  pilasters  and  ornaments  in  bas-relief 
upon  the  front,  its  many-angled  cupola,  the  gi¬ 
ant  chestnut  trees  that  sentineled  its  lawn,  the 
apple  orchard  on  the  hill  side,  a  wilderness  of 
bloom  in  May,  a  garden  of  the  Hesperides  In 
autumn,  the  dear  stream  that  flashed  and  gur¬ 
gled  under  the  old  willows,  and  the  old  bam,  m 
*  the  spadons  chambers  of  which,  fragrant  with 
the  piled-up  hay,  we  used  to  frolic  till  tired  na¬ 
ture  could  no  longer  end  are  the  wild  excitement. 
I  sometimes  visit  the  old  place;  hmt  it  is  a  tear- 
fid  pilgrirhage.  It  is  n<ft  that  the  scene  is  so 
changed— indeed,  I  know  of  no  spot  where  the 
hand  of  innovation  has  pressed  less  heavily, — 
the  change  Is  in  myself.  The  world  of  my 
dreams  is  no  longer  oonftned  to  the  area  of  a 
few  acres.  The  creative  power  of  imagination 
requires  a  more  substantial  basis  to  spring  from. 
I  can  no  longer  picture  the  Alps  in  hkls  Of  mod¬ 
erate  altitude ;  I*can  no  longer  transform,  by  the 
magic  power  of  fancy,  a  duck-pond  into  the  lake 
of  Como ;  nor  does  a  hassock  assume  the  charms 
and  dimensions  of  Isola  Bella.  Yet  with  how 
many  visions  that  narrow  space  need  to  be 
crowded !  The  domain  of  the  academy  was  the 
stage  which  my  fancy  crowded  with  all  the  events 


of  history  and  romanoe  I  had  ever  read  er  heard, 
and  1  asked  for  no  wider  avenue.  Alas  1  if  we 
only  became  happier  as  we  grew  wiser. 

Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons  were  holi¬ 
days,  and  were  devoted  to  rambles  in  the  woods, 
rides  upon  hay-carts,  and  nutting  expeditions,  or 
skating  and  sleighing,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  nntil  it  occurred  to  our  preceptor  that 
it  would  be  well  to  have  his  pnpils  instructed  in 
the  graceful  art  of  dancing.  The  attendance 
was  not  obligatory,  but  nearly  the  whole  school 
joined  the  dancing  class.  We  were  all  very 
anxious  to  see  the  professor,  and  our  curiosity 
was  gratified  one  Wednesday  afternoon  by  the 
appearance  of  a  jovial,  corpulent  Frenchman,  of 
the  middle  height,  attired  in  a  black  coat  and 
white  pantaloons,  with  boots  1  He  rejoiced  in 
the  appellation  of  Monsieur  Jean  Baptiste  Jules 
de  Merral.  He  could  not  have  weighed  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  he  looked  so 
ponderous  that  an  incredulous  smile  circulated 
among  the  boys  and  girls — there  were  boys  and 
girls  in  those  days— at  the  idea  of  his  being  a 
dancing-master.  He  had  walked  out  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  stood  now  bowing  and  smiling,  and 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead  with  a 
scented  handkerchief.  With  the  keen  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  Frenchman,  he  detected  our  fncredufi- 
ty  as  to  his  professional  abilities,  and  perhaps 
perceived  that  our  grave  preceptor  shared  the 
sentiment,  for,  after  a  moment,  he  proposed 
showing  ns  how  the  Pat  de  Zephyr  was  perform¬ 
ed  on  the  stage  of  the  grand  opera,  Paris.  Opera 
dancing  was  then  totally  unknown  here— the 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  the  Sailor’s  Horn¬ 
pipe,  or  a  stately  minuet.  Our  surprise  then 
was  prodigious  when  we  beheld  our  fat  French¬ 
man  standing  on  tip-toe,  and  with  his  right  leg 
extended  horizontally,  whirl  round  with  the  diz¬ 
zy  rapidity  of  a  humming-top.  Then  he  bound¬ 
ed  up  in  the  air,  crossing  his  feet  three  or  four 
times  before  he  touched  the  floor  again.  In 
short,  his  feats  of  agility  were  perfectly  marvel- 
loos.  We  therefore  acknowledged  our  first  im¬ 
pressions  erroneous  and  surrendered  at  discre¬ 
tion.  He  labored  at  the  formation  of  the  awk¬ 
ward  squad  committed  to  his  charge  with  infi¬ 
nite  patience,  embarrassed  not  a  little  in  his  op¬ 
erations  by  his  almost  total  ignorance  of  onr 
language.  How  often  did  I  pretend  not  to  un¬ 
derstand  him,  and  refuse  to  interpret  for  him, 
merely  to  enjoy  his  cruel  distortion  of  the  king’s 
English. 

I  learned  from  his  example  to  appreciate  the 
eheerfulqess  and  perseverance  of  the  French 
character.  Being  too  poet  to  lure  a  conveyance, 
be  tioald  walk  out  from  Boston,  sin  -  miles  *  to 
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give  his  lessons,  14bor  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  trudge  gaily  back  again,  regardless  of 
the  weather.  Once  in  a  while,  if  it  was  quite 
stormy,  the  w  big  brother  ”  of  one  of  the  girls 
would  giro  him  a  ride  into  town,  and  then  his 
gratitnde  for  the  kindness  would  be  overwhelm¬ 
ing.  Often,  when  perhaps  he  had  been  dining 
scantily  himself,  be  would  bring  out  a  large 
paper  of  confectionary  and  distribute  among  us. 
Everybody  liked  him,  and  I  even  learned  to  love 
him. 

One  day,  when  on  account  of  a  severe  storm 
he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  the  academy  all 
night,  and  was  billeted  in  my  room,  just  before 
we  went  to-bed,  he  took  a  small  case  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  placing  it  in  my  hands  bade  me  open 
it.  I  did  so.  It  contained  a  sparkling  cross  at¬ 
tached  to  a  bit  of  ribbon.  Childlike,  I  was 
caught  by  its  glitter,  and  expressed  my  admira¬ 
tion. 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is  worth  ?”  he  then 
asked. 

“  O,  a  great  many  dollars.” 

He  smiled. 

“  Money  cannot  buy  a  cross  like  that,  Fran¬ 
cois,”  said  he.  "  To  obtain  that— to  deserve 
that  cross — men  will  rush  upon  batteries  vomit¬ 
ing  destruction  ;  upon  lines  of  deadly  bayonets  ; 
into  clonds  of  sabres  in  the  hands  of  practised 
swordsmen.” 

"  What  is  it,  then  ?” 

“  The  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.” 

“Ah  1”  I  had  heard  of  that  decoration.  “  You 
have  been  a  soldier,  then — a  real  soldier !” 

My  love  for  him  began  to  be  mingled  with 
awe. 

“  Yes,  my  friend.  And  do  yon  know  who  be¬ 
stowed  that  cross  on  me  with  his  own  hands  1” 

I  was  silent. 

“  The  emperor  Napoleon.” 

“  Napoleon !”  I  exclaimed. 

“  Yes — he  who  now  lies  dead  upon  a  barren 
isle  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

“  He  died  of  a  cancer,”  replied  I,  proud  of  my 
historical  knowledge. 

“  Bah  1”  replied  the  Napoleonist.  tl  If  it  was 
only  that  trifle  of  a  cancer,  the  great  Napoleon 
would  be  alive  at  this  moment.  Bnt  he  was 
poisoned  by  order  of  the  British  government.” 

“  Do  you  believe  it  ?” 

“Yes,  my  friend,”  said  the  dancing-master, 
through  his  clenched  teeth.  u  That  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  was  the  assassin.  He  enters  the  chamber 
of  the  great  roan — ” 

“  But,”  said  I,  “  my  father  told  me  tjie  emper¬ 
or  would  never  see  him.” 

“That  is  equal.  Ha  was  ill— he  could  not 


prevent  it  Figure  to  yourself  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  enters,  with  his  little  air  of  hypocrisy,  and 
a  small  glass,  which  he  tells  my  emperor  will 
assnage  his  dolorous  sufferings.  My  emperor 
doubtless  remembered  that  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  warned  against  a  design  of  his  phy¬ 
sician  to  murder  him,  he  took  a  draught  from 
his  hand,  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
seeing  that  he  did  not  quail,  drank  it  off.  So 
my  emperor  looked  npon  that  imperturbable 
Englishman — see  yon — and  swallowed  his  po¬ 
tion.  It  was  all  over  with  him.  In  twenty-four 
hours,  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  passed 
away  from  this  world,  figuring  to  himself  that 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leading  his 
eagles  into  the  ftfe  as  at  Lodi.” 

How  many  Frenchmen,  besides  poor  De  Mer- 
val,  have  believed  that  fable. 

“  But  were  you  always  a  soldier  ?”  I  asked. 

"  No,  my  friend,  I  was  a  first  subject  of  the 
grand  opera,  as  you  may  have  noticed  from  my 
artistic  skill.  But  in  the  Hundred  Days,  when 
the  aristos  were  falling  away  from  the  emperor, 
and  only  the  people — see  yon — were  true  to  him, 
I  thought  I  would  myself  enroll  under  the  eagles, 
and  teach  the  accursed  English,  Prussians,  Aus¬ 
trians  and  Hussions  how  to  dance.  Ah  1  Wa¬ 
terloo!  Waterloo  1  That  was  a  day  of  fire,  my 
friend.  I  was  the  only  man  that  stood  on  my 
feet  of  a  fnsileer  company.  Napoleon  saw  me. 
In  a  lull  of  the  battle  he  called  me  to  his  horss, 
and  bestowed  that  cross  on  me.  I  rushed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Old  Guard)  when  Ney  dismount¬ 
ed  from  his  charger  and  rallied  the  reserve  to  his 
white  plume.  The  Bourbon  dogs  afterwards 
murdered  the  *  bravest  of  the  brave/  ” 

“  And  you  were  in  the  last  charge  of  the 
Guards  V* 

“  Yes,  my  friend.  And  I  heard  Cambronne 
reply,  when  the  English  invited  him  to  lay  down 
I  his  arms,  *  The  Guard  dies,  it  does  not  surren¬ 
der/  Wounded,  ridden  over  on  the  field,  I  sur¬ 
vived  to  learn  that  all  was  lost.  I  could  have 
wished  to  suicide  myself.  But  it  is  equal.  I 
am  here.  Good  night,  Franqois.  Go  yourself 
to-bed.  I  would  meditate  a  while.” 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  the  dancing-master 
took  me  apart  one  day. 

“  My  friend,  give  me  your  hand.  I  shall  not 
teach  the  art  of  dancing  after  this  quarter.” 

“  Why  not,  monsieur  1” 

“  The  week  before  last,  out  of  my  economies, 

I  presented  myself  with  a  ticket  in  a  Maryland 
lottery.  The  numbers  it  bears  are  88  66  99, 
which  I  dreamed  were  fortunate.  I  have  just 
seen  in  the  paper  that  it  has  drawn  thlpfeighest 
lot — one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  expect  to- 
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morrow  to  reeive  the  money,  and  next  Satur¬ 
day  I  shall  announce  to  your  respectable  precep¬ 
tor  that  I  shall  give  him  my  dismission.  My 
friend,  I  shall  not  forget  yon.  I,  myself,  shall 
do  the  honor  to  present  yon  with  a  small  horse, 
which  yon  call  the  Shetland,  and  with  a  saddle 
and  bridle/* 

I  was  wild  with  delight,  and  poured  forth  my 
thanks.  A  Shetland  pony  to  a  boy !  Elysium, 
indeed  to  me  1 

“  I  shall  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
west.  Thither  I  will  invite  my  compatriots — 
survivors  of  the  empire.  We  will  cultivate  the 
tend,  and  talk  over  oar  old  feats  of  arms,  and 
the  virtues  of  our  murdered  emperor ;  and  when 
the  time  shall  arrive  we  will  join  our  arms  to 
those  of  our  gallant  countrymen  and  place  the 
young  Napoleon,  who  is  called  the  Dnc  de 
Reichstadt,  on  the  throne  of  his  sire,  to  rule 
over  France.  We  will  invade  perfidious  Albion, 
avenge  Waterloo,  and  drive  the  leopard  into  the 
sea — do  you  understand  %" 

Of  coarse  1  perceived  that  the  plan  was  per¬ 
fectly  feasible— -the  bribe  of  a  Shetland  pony 
wonld  have  enlisted  a  much  more  intelligent 
judgment. 

The  ensuing  Saturday,  De  Merval  made  his 
appearance  on  foot  as  usual,  and  cheerful  and 
pleasant  as  ever. 

“Ah!"  thought  I,  “he  must  have  received 
his  hundred  thousand  dollars.** 

He  took  me  aside. 

“  Mon  ami  ,"  said  he,  “  number  86  66  99  was  a 
blank.  I  regret  it  on  your  account,  because  I 
shall  have  to  defer  the  cadeau  of  a  small  horse 
until  some  happier  fortune  befall  me.  As  for 
me  it  is  equal.  I  have  yet  my  classes,  my  pro- 
tage,  and  my  pipe  tabac.  Long  live  the  emperor ! 
Young  meeses  and  gentlemen  take  your  places 
for  the  coquette  cotillon.  One !  two  !  three  1*' 

Poor  fellow  I  nothing  could  conquer  his  gaye- 
ty.  Years  have,  past,  but  I  believe  he  is  still 
alive,  nimble  as  ever,  and  teaching  dancing 
somewhere  in  the  south. 

ITALIAN  WOMEN. 

The  women  of  Italy  know  but  little  of  those  re¬ 
straints  which  delicacy,  modesty  and  virtue  impose 
on  American  females.  An  Italian  lady,  who 
takes  a  liking  to  a  young  foreigner,  does  not  cast 
down  her  eyes  when  he  looks  at  her,  but  fixes 
them  on  him  with  evident  pleasure.  She  will 
gaze  at  him  whenever  she  meets  him,  in  compa¬ 
ny,  at  church,  at  the  theatre,  or  in  her  walks. 
She  will  say,  without  ceremony,  to  a  friend  of 
the  young  man's  :  “  Tell  that  gentleman  I  like 

him.*’  If  the  man  of  her  choice  feel  like  senti¬ 
ments,  and  ask  “  Are  you  fond  of  me  ?"  she  re¬ 
plies  with  the  utmost  frankness,  “Yes,  dear.** — 
Italian  Sketch  Book. 


COTTON  BALES  AND  MOSCOW. 

There  are  many  historical  mistakes — histori¬ 
cal  mistakes  which  no  one  will  be  permitted  to 
explain.  For  instance,  it  was  stated  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  that  General  Taylor 
said  to  the  commander  of  his  artillery,  “  a  little 
more  grape,  Captain  Bragg."  It  was  conclusive¬ 
ly  proved  that  General  Taylor  could  not  have 
uttered  these  words — that  he  was  too  far  off  to 
have  been  heard  if  he  had  uttered  them ;  and 
besides,  the  gallant  captain  himself  testified  that 
they  were  never  spoken  at  all. 

The  parade  lately,  the  beating  of  drums  and 
so  forth,  called  to  our  minds  the  military  hallu¬ 
cination  which  we  have  jnst  mentioned,  and  also 
suggest  to  ns  two  other  hallucinations  connected 
with  war,  which  have  bpt  little  foundation  in 
fact. 

In  die  first  place  we  would  mention  that  the 
belief  is  prevalent  that  our  soldiers  were  fortified 
with  cotton  bales  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
We  were  not  at  that  batde,  but  we  have  good 
authority  for  saying  that  there  were  no  cotton 
bales  used  on  that  occasion.  Our  troops  did  not 
fight  under  any  such  shelter.  A  few  bales  of 
cotton  goods  were  flung  into  the  breastwork ;  but 
no  breastwork  was  made  of  cotton-bags  or  bales. 
We  make  this  statement  in  full  and  complete 
earnestness.  General  Jackson  always  denied  the 
cotton-bale  story,  and  one  of  his  aids,  as  gallant 
and  as  truthful  a  man  as  ever  lived,  told  us  with 
his  own  lips,  that  if  there  was  a  cotton  bale  on 
the  field  of  Chalmctte,  he  never  saw  it. 

The  other  delnsion  that  we  would  mendon,  re¬ 
fers  to  the  burning  of  Moscow.  Most  people 
believe  that  Moscow  was  consumed  when  the 
great  Napoleon  invaded  Russia.  This,  too,  is 
a  mistake.  That  ancient  city,  the  oldest  of  all 
modem  ddes,  was  hardly  scorched.  Things 
around  and  about  it  were  consumed.  In  some 
places  the  suburbs  were  burnt,  bat  there  was  no 
burningwhich  deserves  the  name  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  we  say  that  Moscow  never  was 
burnt,  and  that  there  was  no  burning  which  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  a  conflagration.  Therefore, 
we  say  that  Moscow  never  was  burnt,  and  that 
there  were  no  cotton  bales  at  New  Orleans. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


SETTLING  AN  ARGUMENT. 

Two  argumentative  characters  were  one  day 
cruelly  boring  a  third  party  with  a  prosy  discus¬ 
sion  upon  the  philosophical  correctness  of  Pope's 
famous  axiom,  which  asserts  that  “  whatever  is, 
is  right.**  The  debate  had  been  spun  to  every 
length  imaginable,  embracing  illustrations,  “  pre 
and  con,**  derived  from  the  numerous  “  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  and  the  bountifulness  of  a  be¬ 
nignant  Providence,  when  the  individual  who 
was  patiently  listening  to  the  disputants  brought 
the  argument  to  a  close  by  exclaiming  : 

“  Tom,  you  say  that  Pope  is  correct  ?" 

“  Of  course,  sir,**  said  Tom,  glad  to  find  a  new 
contestant  in  the  arena ;  “  I  will  show  you — " 

“  Wait  a  minute,**  interrupted  his  interlocutor, 
“  and  tell  me  if  *  whatever  is,  is  rght,*  how  yon 
come  to  have  a  Uft  hand  ?" — Baton  Journal. 


An  angel  incapable  of  feeling  anger,  mmst 
envy  the  man  who  can  feel  and  yet  conquer  it. . 
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THE  SOUTH  SEA  BUBBLE. 

Everybody  has  heard  the  phrase,  the  “  South 
Sea  Bubble/*  often  applied  as  it  is  to  gigantic 
commercial  schemes  with  little  bottom;  bat  it 
was  a  business  that,  while  it  lasted,  far  outshone 
the  Eastern  Land  speculation,  the  Moras  Multi- 
canlis  mania,  and  the  Hen  Fever,  which  the 
Young  'Un  is  now  engaged  in  delineating. 

The  South  Sea  Company’s  establishment,  the 
famous  “  South  Sea  House,”  the  last  monument 
of  this  exploded  bubble,  standing  in  Thread- 
needle  Street,  London,  is  now  about  to  be  de¬ 
molished  to  make  way  for  city  improvements. 
“  This,”  says  Charles  Lamb,  M  was  once  a  house 
of  trade,  a  centre  of  busy  interests.  The  throng 
of  merchants  was  here— the  quick  pulse  of  gain 
—and  here  some  forms  of  business  are  still  kept 
up,  though  the  soul  has  long  since  fled.  Here 
are  still  to  be  seen  stately  porticoes,  imposing 
staircases,  offices  as  roomy  as  the  state  apart¬ 
ments  in  palaces,  deserted,  or  thinly  peopled 
with  a  few  straggling  clerks ;  the  still  more 
sacred  interiors  of  courts  and  committee  rooms, 
with  venerable  faces  of  beadles,  doorkeepers,  di¬ 
rectors,  seated  on  forms,  on  solemn  days  (to 
proclaim  a  dead  dividend),  at  long,  worm-eaten 
tables,  that  have  been  mahogany,  with  tarnished 
gilt  leather  coverings,  supporting  massive  silver 
inkstands,  long  since  dry ;  the  oaken  wainscot 
hung  with  pictures  of  deceased  governors— of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  two  first  monarchs  of  the 
Brunswick  dynasty — huge  charts,  which  subse¬ 
quent  discoveries  have  antiquated— dusty  maps 
of  Mexico,  dim  as  dreams — and  soundings  of 
the  bay  of  Panama ! — the  long*  passages  hung 
with  buckets,  appended  in  idleness  to  walls  whose 
substance  might  defy  any,  short  of  the  last  con¬ 
flagration  ;— with  vast  ranges  of  cellaring  under 
all,  where  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  once  lay — 
an  *  unsummed  heap  *  for  Mammon  to  have  so¬ 
laced  his  solitary  heart  withal— long  since  dissi¬ 
pated  or  scattered  into  air  at  the  blast  of  the 
breaking  of  that  famous  bubble.” 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1711.  It  originated  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  into  a  more  regular  form.  The 
first  proprietors  of  the  company,  bolding  a  large 
portion  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  country, 
formed  a  joint  stock  company,  and  the  privilege 
of  trading  to  the  South  Seas  was  granted  them. 


George  I.  was  chosen  governor.  In  1820  an  act 
was  passed  allowing  them  to  increase  their  capi¬ 
tal,  and  take  in  subscriptions  for  financial  and 
trading  purposes.  Everybody  rushed  into  the 
speculation,  and  in  June,  of  the  same  year,  the 
stock  reached  the  extraordinary  price  of  1000 
per  cent !  One  of  Hogarth’s  caricatures  repre¬ 
sents  the  furious  mania  of  the  hour — a  memor¬ 
able  chapter  in  the  history  of  popular  delusions. 
People  borrowed,  begged,  mortgaged,  and  sold, 
to  raise  the  wind  for  buying  stock.  A  very  few 
shrewd  men,  resisting  the  tide  of  folly,  sold  oot 
when  the  stock  commanded  the  highest  price, 
and  realized  handsome  fortunes.  The  fall  of  the 
stock  was  as  sudden  as  its  baseless  rise.  Uni¬ 
versal  panic  followed.  The  banking  houses, 
which  bad  advanced  large  sums  upon  the  stock, 
were  subjected  to  so  heavy  a  run  that  many  of 
them  failed,  and  the  consequent  financial  crisis 
shook  the  country  to  its  centre.  The  whole  his¬ 
tory  is  an  instructive  one.  We  may  laugh  at 
the  follies  of  others ;  but  while  the  same  haste 
to  get  rich  is  manifested  among  us,  we  should 
be  somewhat  sparing  of  our  ridicule,  for  we  are 
as  ready  now  to  believe  in  the  solidity  of  a 
promising  bubble,  as  the  good  people  of  Great 
Britain  were  more  than  a  century  ago. 

The  Opera  in  Italy.— La  Scala,  in  Milan, 
holds  four  thousand  persons,  and  is  so  construct¬ 
ed  that  the  lowest  note  is  audible  in  every  part 
of  the  vast  house.  Boxes  are  hired  by  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  to  each  box  a  little  room  is  attached* 
where  the  occupants  sap.  Think  of  eating 
grapes  and  amfittieri,  and  hearing  Verdi  at  tha 
same  time. 


Dogs. — Professor  Mapes  thinks  dogs  can  rea¬ 
son.  We  doubt  it.  If  they  could,  they  would 
not  make  such  fools  of  themselves  as  to  do  a 
mile  in  2.40,  jost  because  a  tin  cullender  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  their  tails. 


Awful  Fact. — There  is  a  new  doctor  cre¬ 
ated  about  once  every  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
United  States  alone.  This  includes  only  those 
turned  out  at  the  regular  manufactories. 

Wild  Cats — These  amiable  animals  have 
Been  round  in  Massachusetts  lately.  Thine  were 
shot,  not  long  since,  in  Easthamptoa. 
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LIEUT.  6EKERAL  WEI  FIELD  0OQTF. 

This  noble  old  soldier  has  at  last  recefred  jus¬ 
tice  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  bill  for  con¬ 
ferring  on  him  the  brevet  title  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  increasing  also  his  pay  by  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year,  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure 
by  men  of  all  parties.  General  Scott  never  had 
any  bat  political  enemies,  and  now  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  candidate  for  civil  office,  he  is  only  re¬ 
garded  by  the  nation  as  a  peerless  soldier,  who 
has  conferred  undying  lustre  on  American  arms. 
His  political  speeches  and  political  movements 
are  forgotten  by  adherent  and  opponent,  and  he 
is  only  spoken  of  now  as  the  hero  of  two  wars. 
Long  may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  laurels  he  has  so 
nobly  earned !  “  When  I  sat  wounded  and  help¬ 
less  on  the  field  of  Chippewa,”  said  an  officer  of 
the  war  of  1812  to  ns  one  day,  “  General  Scott, 
riding  across  the  plain,  espied  me,  and  instantly 
checked  his  horse  beside  me.  *  You  are  badly 
hart,  my  dear  fellow/  said  he.  *  I  would  gladly 
stay  with  you,  but  my  duty  calls  me  away/  He 
bowed,  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur,  and 
dashed  off.  As  I  gazed  upon  him,  his  tall  form 
surmounted  by  the  floating  plume,  riding  so 
gracefully  a  fine  charges  fully  up  to  his  weight, 
the  ardor  of  battle  animating  every  motion,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  to  splendid  a  martial 
figure  in  my  life.” 

Daring  the  war  of  1812  Scott  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  his  fiery  valor;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
war  with  Mexico  to  display  in  him  those  great 
qualities  which  mark  the  able  general,  and  which 
the  long  interval  of  peace  had  ripened.  His  op¬ 
erations  astonished  the  world.  Their  base  line 
was  more  extended  than  that  of  any  of  Napole¬ 
on's  campaigns.  His  victories  were  the  logical 
consequences  of  his  provisions ;  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  his  propositions.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
under  his  command  a  cloud  of  brilliant  officers, 
and  an  intelligent  army,  animated  by  a  spirit  of 
heroic  valor,  but  it  was  the  plan  of  that  cam¬ 
paign  that  ensured  it  success.  Did  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan  possess  half  the  military  genius  and  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  General  Scott,  the  English  army  would 
not  now  be  houseless,  and  ragged,  and  freestng 
before  Sebastopol,  without  the  means  to  transport 
its  stores  from  the  landing  of  the  camp,  and  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  allies  for  the  very  roads  it  travers¬ 
es,  and  the  ambulances  which  convey  its  wound¬ 
ed  from  the  battle-field  to  the  hospital. 

The  mind  of  Scott  is  both  comprehensive  and 
analytic ;  it  grapples  with  masses,  and  is  cogni¬ 
zant  of  details,  and  there  is  no  arm  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  all  the  minutto  of  which  he  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  familiar ;  he  is  moreover  as  vigorous  and 
fit  for  duty  now  as  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  WAIL 
The  useless  expenditure  of  British  treasure 
and  lives  in  the  East,  from  official  mismanage¬ 
ment,  has  caused  the  greatest  exasperation  in 
the  people  and  parliament  of  England ;  a  feel¬ 
ing,  which,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occasioned 
the  resignation  of  the  Rnssell  ministry,  while 
the  difficulties  of  the  war  sadly  embarrassed  the 
Earl  of  Derby  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  new  cabi¬ 
net.  Some  of  the  statements  made  in  debate 
were  astounding.  The  materials  for  building 
wooden  houses,  to  protect  the  army  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  were  sent  out,  it  seems,  at  a  prodigious 
cost,  and  duly  reached  Balaclava,  but  such  was 
the  want  of  foresight  in  the  war  office,  that  no 
wagon  train  had  been  provided  for  the  army, 
though  it  was  making  war  on  so  vast  a  scale. 
The  fogies  at  home  had  calculated  that  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  Lord  Raglan  would  drag  the  boards  to 
camp.  Even  if  this  scheme  were  feasible,  men 
enough  could  not  be  spared  to  do  it.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  require  2400  men  and  six 
weeks  to  do  the  work,  and  Raglan  needed  every 
man  at  the  batteries,  in  the  trenches,  or  on  guard. 
At  last  the  transportation  commenced  by  carry¬ 
ing  two  boards  at  a  time  on  a  mule— the  wood 
being  used  for  fuel  as  soon  as  it  reached  camp, 
for  the  stupidest  soldier  could  see  that  it  would 
take  yean  to  bring  up  the  rest  of  the  material  at 
that  rate.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  frequently  re¬ 
marked,  the  French  are  in  good  condition,  and 
possess  every  article  for  camping  and  carrying 
on  the  war  as  it  shonld  be.  To  be  sure,  they 
have  only  six  miles  to  traverse  from  their  land¬ 
ing-place  to  camp,  but  to  make  up  for  that  they 
volunteered  and  built  a  fine  road  for  the  English 
from  their  lines  to  Balaclava. 


Basket  Willow". — The  cultivation  of  the 
European  basket  willow  is  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  hi  the  New  England  Farmer  as  a  profitable 
crop  on  many  of  our  farms.  We  could  as  easily 
raise,  cure,  and  manufacture  willow  ware  as  they 
do  in  Europe,  if  we  only  thought  enough  about 
Americanizing  ourselves. 


Collateral  Security. — Banks  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  manage  business  in  rather  a  primitive  man¬ 
ner.  Some  one  writes  from  there,  that  before  he 
could  get  a  fifty  dollar  note  discounted,  he  had 
to  deposit  as  “collaterals  ”  two  cook-stoves  and 
a  crosscut  saw ! 


“Lo!  the  poor  Imdiak  !” — Mr.  Tanner,  a 
native  Chippeway  missionary,  has  been  lectur¬ 
ing  lately  in  Boston  with  good  success.  He  is  a 
genuine  red  man  and  well  read. 
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THE  PRE88* 

Mr.  James  Hassell  Lowell,  the  poet,  in  one  of 
his  recent  lectures,  ran  a  tilt  against  the  news¬ 
paper,  just  as  Don  Quixottc  couched  his  lance 
against  the  wind  mill.  He  thought  the  tendency 
of  newspaper  reading,  a a  newspapers  are  now 
conducted,  was  to  crowd  the  mind  with  triflea, 
and  weaken  its  power,  and  seemed  to  regret  the 
days  when  books  were  rare,  and  newspapers  al¬ 
most  unknown.  By  the  aid  of  some  humorous 
illustrations,  he  made  a  very  strong  ex-parte 
statement. 

But  grant  that  a  couple  of  centuries  back  there 
were  a  few  better  scholars  and  sounder  thinkers 
than  any  of  the  present,  were  the  masses  so  well 
informed  and  so  generally  intelligent  as  at  pres¬ 
ent  ?  Of  what  avail  were  the  profound  thoughts 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  few  men,  if  knowledge 
travelled  in  a  narrow  circle!  Is  it  not  better 
that  all  men  should  know  something,  than  that 
a  few  should  be  deeply  read,  and  the  masses  re¬ 
main  ignorant?  Hundreds  of  thousands  who 
read  the  newspapers  would  read  nothing  else  if 
newspapers  were  not  published.  From  newspa¬ 
pers  they  acquire  the  habit  of  reading,  which  de¬ 
mands  books ;  superficial  books  at  first,  and  more 
solid  ones  afterwards.  A  true  history  of  the 
book  trade  in  this  country  would  show  that  its 
first  impulse  was  derived  from  the  publication  of 
newspapers.  When  the  journals  became  cheap 
and  universal,  there  was  a  demand  for  cheap 
books,  which  produced  an  abundant  supply — 
ephemeral  publications  in  pamphlet  form,  not 
susceptible  of  preservation,  and,  generally,  not 
deserving  it.  But  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed 
upon.  The  taste  for  reading  had  been  created, 
and  better  and  nicer  books  were  requii^d  by  the 
public.  And  if  now  standard  works  of  history, 
theology,  belle-lettres  find  a  ready  and  extensive 
sale — if  more  copies  of  the  great  English  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century  are  sold  here  than  in 
Great  Britain,  we  may  safely  credit  it  to  the  ac- 
%  count  of  the  newspaper  press. 

Much  that  is  trivial  certainly  finds  its  way  into 
newspapers ;  but  are  not  such  trivialities  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  all  society,  whether  newspaper  reading 
or  non-newspaper  reading  1  The  conversation 
of  poets  and  philosophers  themselves  is  rarely  of 
a  brilliant  character.  The  literary  lion  is  a  very 
poor  beast  in  company.  Suppress  our  lightest 
newspapers,  and  you  would  find  that  quite  as 
much  time  would  be  consumed  in  talking  gos¬ 
sip,  as  is  now  spent  in  reading  and  writing. 
But  no  newspaper  is  made  up  entirely  of  dread- 
iol  accidents,  runaways,  elopements,  and  trivial 
occurrences.  The  poorest  specimen  discusses 
matters  of  high  import  to  humanity— questions 


vitally  affecting  society,  religion,  ethics,  the  poli¬ 
cy  of  nations,  scientific  discoveries,  arts.  Since, 
in  this  country  the  man  who  speaks  through  the 
press  is  always  sure  of  a  hearing,  the  brightest 
minds  resort  to  it  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  popular  mind.  What  is  light  and 
ephemeral  in  the  press  dies  within  the  hour — 
what  is  worthy  sinks  into  the  public  mind  and 
there  bears  golden  fruit.  It  will  be  an  evil  hour 
for  the  land  when  presses  cease  to  operate. 
More  than  the  liberties  of  the  people — the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  highest  qualities — is  linked  with 
the  existence  of  the  newspaper  press. 


THE  ZOUAVES. 

Matey  inquiries  have  been  made  at  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  this  new  military,  force 
brought  into  requisition  so  effectively  in  the  war 
at  present  existing  in  the  Crimea.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  answers  these  inquiries.  In  1833, 
Marshal  Soult,  then  minister  of  war,  ordered  the 
formation  of  a  battalion  of  Kabyles,  under  the 
denomination  of  Zouaves ;  but  the  lively  hatred 
of  the  Arabians  against  the  Christian  invaders, 
and  their  natural  repulsion  to  fight  against  their 
brethren  in  faith  and  in  blood,  prevented  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  marshal  from  being  executed  as  he 
wished,  so  that  only  a  few  natives  volunteered  to 
enter  the  French  service.  But  at  the  same  time 
many  young  Frenchmen,  desirous  to  go  through 
the  African  campaigns,  and  seduced  by  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  costume  of  the  Zouaves,  en¬ 
listed  in  that  corps,  which  was  completed  by 
draughts  from  the  regiments  of  the  line.  From 
one  battalion  they  soon  increased  to  three,  and 
were  then  formed  into  a  regiment  under  Cot 
Lamoriciero.  Two  years  ago  the  emperor  rais¬ 
ed  the  number  of  regiments  of  Zouaves  from  one 
to  three,  of  three  battalions  each.  They  are  re¬ 
cruited,  like  all  other  regiments,  by  means  of  the 
conscription  in  all  the  departments  of  the  em¬ 
pire*  Those  who  have  perused  the  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  the  French  army  after  the  bot¬ 
tle  of  the  Alma,  must  have  noticed  that  all  the 
names  of  the  Zouaves  therein  mentioned  were 
essentially  French. 


SmfifT  Side. — The  Neapolitans  have  an  ex- 
cedent  proverb,  that  where  the  sun  don't  come  a 
doctor  must. 

Dironcn. — The  rumor  that  Louis  Napoleon  is 
about  to  divorce  Eugenie  for  the  same  realon  that 
his  unole  put  aside  Josephine,  is  false. 

Just  so. — Excellent  for  these  hard  times  is 
name  of  a  St  Louis  firm :  Grinn  &  Barrett. 
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,  mss  JULIA  OBAN  (MBS.  HAYNE). 

The  professional  career  of  this  lady,  who  has 
so  finely  personated  Norma,  the  leading  char¬ 
acter  in  Sargent’s  play  of  “  The  Priestess/’  at 
the  Boston  Theatre,  Has  been  a  singularly  sue* 
cessful  one.  She  was  born,  in  the  town  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  July  30th, 
1830.  Her  father,  Mr.  Edwin  Dean,  an  actor, 
married  Mrs.  Fosdick,  previously  Mrs.  Drake, 
the  celebrated  Western  actress,  whom  we  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  during  a  star  engagement 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre.  She  died  shortly  after 
the,  birth  of  Julia. 

Miss  Dean  received  a  good  education,  and 
gave  early  evidence  of  talent.  Her  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  as  Julia  in  the  “Hunchback,”  at 
Shiers’s  Theatre,  Cincinnati,  July  21, 1845,  be¬ 
fore  she  had  completed  her  fifteenth  year.  She 
was  completely  successful,  and  followed  up  her 
debut  by  the  performance  of  a  series  of  charac¬ 
ters  in  tragedy  with  equal  good  fortune.  Popu¬ 
larity  and  “  golden  opinions  ”  rewarded  her  ef¬ 
forts,  and  she  became  from  that  time  a  leading 
star  in  the  theatrical  firmament.  Her  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Dr.  Hayne  commended  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  about  two  years  ago,  when  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  on  a  committee,  entrusted  by  a  number 
of  her  admirers  with  the  duty  of  presenting  her 
with  a  splendid  head  dress,  valued  at  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  A  mutual  liking  soon  ripened 
into  a  wanner  attachment  They  met  recently 
by  chance  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  both 
wore  passengers  from  New  Orleans  to  Galves¬ 
ton.  At  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Dean  was  apprized 
by  the  couple  of  their  attachment,  and  his  con¬ 
sent  solicited  for  their  union.  It  was  readily 
given,  mid  the  marriage  was  solemnized. 

Miss  Dean  was  nnder  an  engagement  with  her 
father,  to  expire  about  two  years  from  this  date, 
bat  although  he  generously  consented  to  relin¬ 
quish  it,  his  daughter  would  not  permit  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  and  now  remains  upon  the  stage  to  carry 
out  the  agreement.  We  have  heard  that  a  pro¬ 
fessional  tour  in  England  formed  a  part  of  Miss 
Dean’s  plans.  Her  engagement  at  the  Boston 
has  proved  a  brilliant  one,  like  that  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  season. 

American  Wit  and  Humor.— There  is 
enough,  wit  and  hnmor  in  the  States  to  fill  two 
or  three  papers  like  Punch,  but  the  difficulty  is 
to  concentrate  the  comic  talent.  The  country  is 
too  large  for  it. 

Horse  Steaks. — The  French  Zouaves  cut 
stakes  from  the  horses  that  are  killed  in  the 
Crimea.  We  have  heard  of  stakes  on  the  race 
course— but  never  imagined  they  were  eaten. 


UBJKOR  AlfD  MELANCHOLY. 

Humorous-  men  are  generally  melancholy. 
Tragedy  was  a  large  element  in  the  life  of  Charles 
Lamb.  They  who  make  the  million  laugh  too 
often  mourn  themselves.  Every  one  remem¬ 
bers  the  story  of  the  famous  clown  Grimaldi,  who 
nightly  kept  London  on  a  broad  grin.  He  went 
to  consult  a  physician  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger 
on  the  state  of  his  health.  “  You  need  no  medi¬ 
cine,”  said  the  man  of  skill — “  bat  something  to 
make  yon  cheerful.  Go  and  see  Grimaldi.” 
“Afas  l”  was  the  mournful  reply,  “  I  am 
Grimaldi.” 


GENIUS  IN  ADVANCED  LIFE. 

Francia  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  the  sight 
of  a  picture,  by  Perugino,  made  him  a  painter; 
Cervantes  was  fifty  when  he  wrote  Don  Quixode ; 
Sterne  was  forty-six  when  Tristram  Shandy 
made  his  reputation ;  Dryden  was  seventy  when 
he  oomposed  his  imitations  of  Chancer ;  Michael 
Angelo  was  nearly  as  old  when  he  finished  hit 
u  Last  Judgment Tkian’s  portrait  of  Paul 
III.  was  produced  at  the  age  of  seventy-two, 
and  his  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  ”  at  eighty- 
one,  while  Rubens  continued  to  improve  after  he 
had  numbered  sixty-four  summers. 


Extravagance. — We  have  heard  of  brain¬ 
less  boobies  who  inherited  wealth  using  handled 
dollar  bills  for  gun-wadding.  An  English  am¬ 
bassador  at  Paris,  onee  gave  a  dinner  at  which 
there  was  a  dish  of  peas  that  cost  five  guineas. 
The  Russian  ambassador  who  was  present  re¬ 
turned  the  invitation  a  day  or  two  after— and 
foe  Englishman  as  he  passed  through  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Muscovite  saw  a  servant  feeding  a 
pailfel  of  peas  to  a  cow. 

Vanity  or  Vanities.— Lord  Brougham  has 
placed  a  Latin  inscription  over  the  door  of  hii 
French  chateau,  which  may  be  translated  as 
follows : 

tile  port  It  reached ;  fortune  and  hope,  ftrtvrsll! 

Enough  you’ve  duped  me,  sport  with  others  now. 


To  the  GiXLS.-t-Mrs.  Swisshelm  says  :— 
The  seeret  yon  dare  not  tell  yonr  mother  is  a 
dangerous  secret,  one  that  will  be  likely  to 
brfog  yon  sorrow. 

*  t  m  rm-  t _ 

Books. — The  National  Library  in  Paris  con¬ 
tains  1,400,000  volumes,  mostly  in  handsome 
bindings.  It  is  free  to  every  resident. 


Quite  Likely.— When  a  man  is  particularly 
pleaded  with  himself,  ten  to  one  nobody  else  is. 
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A  LEADER  OPT  LEADERS. 

To  prepare  the  leading  article  of  a  newspaper, 
technically  termed  the  “  leader,"  is  in  most  offices 
the  great  editorial  work  of  the  day,  or  week,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  custom  has  assigned  a  cer¬ 
tain  space  to  be  filled  in  this  way,  though  some 
of  the  fraternity  dodge  it  with  paragraphs,  or  fill 
it  with  a  selection.  It  is  to  other  contents  of  the 
sheet  what  the  roast  is  to  the  soup  and  entrees  on 
a  well-regulated  dinner-table,  and  we  all  know 
that  Vatel,  the  celebrated  cook,  fell  upon  his 
sword  because  the  roast  had  failed  at  his  master’s 
tables.  In  some  daily  newspaper  offices,  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  kept  exclusively  to  do  the  leaders. 
There  are  able  writers  in  this  country  who  live 
on  their  leaders,  preparing  for  several  papers  die 
“stunners”  that  stamp  the  character  of  the 
journals  to  which  they  contribute.  The  leaden 
in  the  London  Times — the  “  thunderer  ” — rever¬ 
berate  through  the  world.  The  day  after  a 
Times  leader  declared  that  it  was  unbecoming 
for  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  while  her 
subjects  were  dying  by  thousands  in  the  Crimea, 
to  be  sporting  and  frolicking  at  Balmoran  Cas¬ 
tle,  away  from  the  Cabinet,  and  the  centre  of  in¬ 
telligence,  the  queen  arrived  by  special  train  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  with  her  prince  and  poo¬ 
dles,  thereby  tacitly  acknowledging  the  power  of 
the  press. 

The  leader  cannot  be  dodged — it  is  something 
that  “  must  be  did,”  as  Fanny  Fern  would  say ; 
but  we  protest  against  the  absurd  system  of 
measuring  leaders  by  their  length,  of  devoting 
an  entire  column  to  the  leader,  whether  there  be 
subject  matter  to  fill  it  or  not.  James  Russell 
Lowell  remarked,  in  one  of  his  recent  lettere, 
‘that  one  of  the  crying  sins  of  American  editors 
was  their  writing,  not  in  obedience  to  a  necessity 
of  utterance,  but  to  fill  up  a  certain  space.  Now 
the  necessity  of  writing  a  leader  of  a  certain 
length,  leads  to  difiuseness  and  prolixity,  to  the 
use  of  circumlocutions  and  synonyms,  and  is 
destructive  of  that  terseness  and  point  which 
belong  to  good1  writing.  The  maxim  of  the 
poet  was,  Ineipe,  si  quid  haJbes — begin,  if  you 
have  anything  to  say ;  not  expand  the  ghost  of 
an  idea  to  fill  out  certain  dimensions,  arbitrarily 
established,  without  regard  to  inspiration.  The 
object  of  an  editor  is  defeated  by  rigid  adherence 
to  custom  in  this  respect  People  cease  to  read 
stupid  leaders,  and  his  labor  is  throwff  away. 
Another  mistake  is,  to  insist  in  keeping  up  dig¬ 
nity  in  a  leader.  If  an  editor  feels  happy — it  is 
a  barely  supposable  case— he  should  give  way  to 
his  humor,  and  suffer  his  leading  article  to  be 
sprightly.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  a 
little  folly,  even,  now  and  then,  does  not  come 


amis#  in  thirf  hard  work-day  worid  of  ours. 
Many  a  shaft,  winged  with  wit,  has  readied  the 
heart  of  an  abuse,  which,  had  it  been  tipped 
with  the  lead  of  gravity,  would  have  fallen 
harmless  to  the  ground.  Leaden  bullets  are 
very  well  in  their  way,  but  a  bright  small  sward 
often  serves  the  purpose  better. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  practice  of 
invariably  giving  long  and  serious  leaden  is  faH- 
!ng  into  disuse,  and  that  short,  sparkling  avti- 
cles  are  frequently  resorted  to  when  graver  mat¬ 
ter  fails.  Those  editore  who  penist  in  writing 
long  leaders,  without  ideas,  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  read  them  afterwards — a  punishment 
about  as  severe  as  can  welL  be  imagined. 


PR9FIT8  OF  A  DRAMATIST. 

Mr.  Scribe,  the  French  dramatic  writer,  who 
has  written  several  hundreds  of  pieces,  is  said  to 
have  three  or  four  millions  in  his  treasury.  His 
annual  income  from  his  copyrights  sometimes 
amounts  to  180,000  francs.  In  France  the  au¬ 
thor  receives  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  receipts 
of  each  night’s  performance  of  his  play, — nor 
does  the  publication  of  a  piece  give  a  manager 
the  right  to  perform  it  without  remuneration  to 
the  author.  Scribe’s  industry  throws  that  of 
Lope  de  Vega  far  into  the  shade.  Very  many 
of  the  pieces  on  our  stage,  which  have  an  English 
look,  are  only  adaptations  from  this  author. 
There  are  several  English  playwrights  who  live 
upon  Scribe.  One  of  his  pieces,  the  “  Ladies’ 
Battle,”  was  lately  excellently  played,  and  with 
brilliant  success,  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Private  Theatricals. — These  exhibitions 
have  raged  at  the  Brattleboro’  Water-cure  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  “  Loan  of  a  Lover,”  “  Lend  me 
Five  Shillings,”  and  “  Boots  at  the  Swan,”  were 
performed  lately.  We  hope  no  one  will  throw 
cold  water  on  their  amusements.  Why  don’t  they 
get  up  u  The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges  V*  They 
are  sure  of  overflowing  houses. 


Coal  Gas. — The  editor  and  all  hands  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Milford  Journal  came  near  being 
poisoned  the  other  day  by  the  escape  of  gas  from 
a  coal  stove. 


Dear  Riding. — They  charge  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  ran  of  fifty  miles  on  the  Panama  Rail¬ 
road.  Will  this  encourage  our  railroad  directors 
to  screw  up  their  prices  ? 


Revenue  at  Liverpool. — The  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  at  Liverpool  are  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  annually. 
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RUSSIAN  IDEAS  OF  THE  WAR. 

A  late  letter  from  St.  Petersburg  te  the  Paris 
GonsatuttormeL,  says  that  the  hopes  of  peace 
which  a  few  foreign  journals  entertain,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  asserted  disposition  of  Russia  to 
accept  frankly  the  four  guarantees,  have  caused 
a  profound  sensation  in  that  capital.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  patriots,  and  principally  the  nobility,  see 
nothing  in  the  manifesto  of  the  14th  (20th)  of 
December,  but  a  summons  to  Russia  for  a  war 
similar  to  that  of  1812.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Constitutioiwel  quotes,  in  proof  of  his  asser¬ 
tion,  an  address  to  the  emperor,  signed  by  the 
marshal  of  the  nobility,  and  by  the  nobles  of  the 
government  of  Nkchegorod.  This  address  is 
coached  in  the  following  terms : 

"  On  the  20th  of  December,  the  nobility  of  the 
government  of  Nischegorod,  united  in  assembly, 
took  cognizance  of  the  sacred  words  of  their 
sovereign,  the  father  of  his  country.  Animated 
by  a  boundless  devotion  to  the  throne  and  the 
country,  they  adopted  the  unanimous  resolution 
to  supplicate  his  majesty  to  allow  them  to  place 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  as  in  the  past,  on  their 
country’s  altar,  by  organizing  in  their  midst,  and 
a t  their  own  expense,  a  general  defence  of  the 
country,  either  like  that  of  1812,  or  on  any  basis 
that  his  imperial  majesty  may  deign  to  com¬ 
mand  ;  to  authorize  them,  moreover,  to  rally,  for 
the  defence  of  their  country,  under  the  banner  of 
Prince  Poschanski,  who  has  given  such  noble 
examples  of  self-sacrifice  in  the  trials  of  our  be¬ 
loved  land.” 

The  correspondent  of  the  Constitutionnel  adds 
that,  on  the  proposition  of  his  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  Czar  has  just  augmented  die  per- 
sonel  of  the  levies  in  the  respective  circles,  and 
that  conscripts  arc  received  up  to  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor 
is  transporting  all  the  forces  he  tern  dispose  of 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  It  is  thus  apparent  that 
St.  Petersburg  does  not  participate  in  the  pacific 
illusions  entertained  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 


Houses  nc  m  Crijiwa. — The  English  troop- 
horses  in  the  Crimea  suffer  shockingly.  They 
die  by  hundreds,  of  cold  and  starvation.  It  is 
said  their  moans  and  tears  (for  horses  weep),  are 
heart-sending. 

Russia*  Auer*— The  losses  of  the  grand 
army  of  Russia  for  the  peat  year  are  quoted  at 
111,142,  from  sickness,  killed,  wounded  and  de¬ 
serted.  _ ^  _ 

Swifting. — Twenty  thousand  vessels  arc  an¬ 
nually  admitted  into  the  Liverpool  docks,  which 
occupy  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  acres. 


ORIENTAL  COFFEE-HOUSE. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  a  Turk,  who 
has  recently  arrived  in  New  York  from  Constan¬ 
tinople,  has  established  a  kakre,  or  Turkish  coffee 
house,  ia  font  city,  where  one  may  procure  a 
Turkish  pipe,  with  the  best  quality  of  tobacco,  a 
cup  of  coffee,  sherbet,  locoom  (fig  paste),  or 
other  oriental  luxuries,  served  up  in  a  style  that 
makes  one  imagine  himself  under  the  shade  of 
St  Sophia,  expecting  to  be  awakened  from  the 
delicious  languor  produced  by  the  fragrant  berry 
or  the  aromatic  weed,  by  the  musical  voice  of 
the  muezzin  as  he  cries,  “  To  prayers  1  to  pray¬ 
ers  !”  The  house  is  fitted  up  in  strictly  Turkish 
fashion,  and  visitors  seat  themselves  upon  an 
elevated  cushioned  platform.  They  have  around 
them  books,  newspapers,  dominoes,  and  chess¬ 
boards.  The  pipe  bearer  gives  them  either  the 
chibouk,  with  ite  long  stem  and  amber  mouth¬ 
piece,  or  the  narghileh,  the  smoke  of  which  is 
cooled  by  passing  through  water.  The  coffee  is 
served  in  little  porcelain  cups.  New  York  seems 
to  be  a  kind  of  cosmopolitan  bazaar,  where  one 
may  find  the  peculiar  customs,  notions  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  every  people  in  the  world. 


Boston  Post-Office.— In  1832  there  were 
nine  persons  employed  in  the  post-office  of  this 
city ;  now  there  are  eighty.  To  show  the  enor¬ 
mous  piles  of  printed  matter — generally  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals,  that  are  sent  out  of  the 
Boston  post  office  only,  it  may  be  stated  that 
300  canvass  bags  are  despatched  that  weigh  on 
an  average  150  pounds  each,  thus  giving  twenty- 
two  Sons  and  a  half  a  day.  And  the  400  letter 
bags,  that  pass  in  and  oat  of  the  office  daily,  it  is 
estimated,  will  weigh  at  least  one-third  as  much 
more. 


Boston  Theatre. — We  have  never  had  a 
theatrical  establishment  in  Boston  managed  with 
mom  taste,  liberality  aad  energy  than  the  above 
house  by  Mr.  Barry.  The  stock  company  is 
admirable,  and  a  constant  fire  of  sterling  novel¬ 
ties  is  kept  up. 


Tbs  Bostov  Pkxoiul  Pap.  We  hare  certainly  let- 
ton  for  pride  in  haring  such  » Journal  ee  Ballou’s  Picto¬ 
rial  published  in  this  cit y.  With  its  immense  circulation 
in  att  parts  <of  this  country,  and  the  Urge  number  that 
are  weekly  forwarded  to  rarioos  parts  of  Europe,  it  con¬ 
veys  a  most  fkvorable  impression  abroad  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Its  many  original  illustrations  are  making  our 
prominent  building*,  localities,  and  eminent  menTamil- 
lar  everywhere. — Bottom  Transcript. 


Sunday  Newspapers. — Judge  Roosevelt  of 
New  York  has  decided  that  the  publisher  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  cannot  recover  a  claim  for 
work  performed  on  the  Sabbath. 
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Jorriijn  JlUsixllang. 

The  fountain  of  Vauchise  is  converted  to  the 
ignominious  use  of  turning  a  paper-mill. 

The  Allies  are  going  to  establish  a  hospital  for 
2000  at  Smyrna,  and  an  establishment  for 
convalescents  at  Rhodes. 

Large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  concentrate  themselves  at  Perekop,  with 
a  view  of  attacking  Eupatoria. 

The  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
marriage  with  Prinee  Albert  waa  celebrated  by 
a  public  dinner  at  Windsor,  the  9th  of  February. 


A  recent  Odessa  letter  says  that  the  Russians 
wifcshortly  assume  the  offensive  in  the  Crimea* 
having  received  the  necessary  reinforcements. 

Five  military  marches  for  the  piano,  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  wife  of  Omar  Pacha,  have  just 
been  published. 

Nine  hundred  barrels  of  snails  were  exported 
from  Switzerland  for  foreign  consumption,  in 
October  and  November  last. 

Dr.  Posey,  the  celebrated  Oxford  divine,  was, 
at  the  last  accounts  from  England,  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  paralysis. 

The  mortality  of  Dublin  is  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate,  the  deaths  in  one  week  being 
nearly  400  in  number,  out  of  a  population  of 
260,000. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  upon  arriving  at 
Dover,  from  the  Crimea,  said  that  "the  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  a  soldier's,  and  nothing  but  a 
soldier’s  campaign/' 

A  stone  mason  of  Reading,  England,  named 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  said  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  Protector,  enlisted  into  the  Grenadier  Guards 


a  few  weeks  ago. 

A  house,  altogether  of  cast  iron,  four  stories 
high,  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  on  the 
plans  of  two  engineers,  one  French  and  the  other 
English. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-three  journals  and 
periodicals  are  published  in  seventy  different 
localities  in  Switzerland.  Several  of  the  news¬ 
papers  have  lately  increased  their  size. 

Louis  Napoleon  has  published  a  decree,  which 
went  into  effect  on  the  first  of  March,  exempting 
foreign  emigrants,  passing  through  Fraaoe,  &»» 
vexations  searches  of  their  baggage. 

pie  letter  says  the  French  80 
‘rich  ran  ashore  Novem- 
1  into  a  fort,  and  is  now 

*■*■»•»  “ —  — .... 
of  great  use  to  the  Allies. 

Four  English  steam  propellers  now  keep  up  a 
regular  and  profitable  monthly  communication 
between  Plymouth  and  the  civilized  settlements 
of  Western  Africa. 

The  London  Watchman  mentions  the  sudden 
death,  in  the  pulpit,  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Beau- 
mont,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers 
of  the  English  Wesleyan  Church. 

A  new  dock  is  to  be  constructed  at  Havre  de 
Grace,  and  every  ship  entering  that  port  from 
New  Year's  day  is  required  to  contribute  6  c.  a 
registered  ton  towards  the  expense  of  keeping 
the  dock. 


The  past  winter  has  proved  very'  severe 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  will  not  be  opened  be¬ 
fore  June,  owing  to  the  backwardness,  on  account 
of  the  weather,  m  putting  on  the  roof. 

During  the  year  1854,  no  fewer  than  73,697 
persons  died  in  London,  out  of  a  population  of 
2,500,000. 

An  English  editor,  In  criticising  Ruth  Hall, 
calls  Fanny  Fern  “  the  Charles  Dickens  of  Anar- 
ica."  and  hopes  he  may  “  have  an  opportunity 
of  kneeling  at  her  beautiful  footstool !  r 

Advices  from  Zanzibar  announce  the  death  of 
the  governor,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat.  Business  was  suspended  for  five  days 
in  consequence. 

The  London  Globe  lately  stated,  in  taferenee 
to  the  Register's  report,  that  the  citizens  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  suffering  from  a  high  rate  of  “  mo¬ 
rality." 

It  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a  mutiny 
among  the  Zouaves  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  4€0 
of  them  had  been  sene  prisoners  to  Constanti¬ 
nople. 

An  English  officer  writes  that  the  horses  in 
the  Crimea  are  so  starved,  that  they  have  eaten 
one  another's  manes  and  tails  completely  off, 
and  the  men  can  scarcely  keep  them  off  the  tents 
ami  clothing. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  French  admiral — F©umi- 
chon — is  expected  soon  in  the  Pacific  with  five 
large  vessels.  Another  descent  on  Siberia  (Pe- 
tropanlovski)  is  indicated. 

A  personage  belonging  to  one  of  the  highest 
families  of  Portugal,  who  desires  to  preserve  a 
strict  incognito,  has  placed  10,000  bottles  of  put 
wine  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government* 
for  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 

Workmen  are  at  present  employed  in  cleaning 
and  restoring  the  fine  dome  or  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  built  by  order  of  Cardinal  de  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  under  which  is  his  mausoleum,  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  the  French  sculptor,  Girardon. 

Two  privates  of  the  99th  regiment  at  Chatham 
were  sentenced,  one  to  52  days  and  the  other  to 
162  days  hard  labor  in  the  military  prison  at 
Fort  Clarence,  for  shooting  a t  the  emperor  of 
Russia  drawn  on  the  barrack  table. 

In  the  storm  at  Genoa,  January  20,  the  U.  8. 
frigate  Cumberland  having  fired  a  gun,  it  was  at 
first  supposed  she  was  in  danger,  but  it  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  that  an  execution  had  taken 
place  on  board,  a  mart  being  seen  banging  frem 
the  yard  arm. 

The  government  of  Great  Britain  is  about 
passing  stringent  laws  to  check  emigration,  from 
that  country.  The  German  governments  will 
soon  follow  suit.  They  find  themselves  now 
needing  their  emigrant  population  to  recruit  and 
furnish  their  armies,  and  we  shall  not  be  troubled 
hereafter  with  emigrants  from  E slope. 

Mr.  Ray,  Jr.,  a  watchmaker  at  Sainte-Anrter* 
berthe  (Seine  Inferieure),  has  discovered  a  means 
of  repairing  the  bells  of  churches,  when  cracked, 
without  the  tedious  process,  hitherto  considered 
indispensable,  of  recasting  them.  The  operation 
is  said  to  be  very  simple,  and  does  not  necessi¬ 
tate  rite  removal  of  the  bell  from'  its  place. 
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thcorfo  of  tlje  ®imea. 

b  They  are  making  an  effort  to  suppress  "  bet¬ 
ting-houses  *'  in  London.  They  cairt  do  better. 

In  February,  1717,  it  snowed  for  seven  days  in 
Massachusetts.  No  such  luck  now. 

“  The  Transcript  ”  calls  Graham,  the  lecturer, 
u  a  piece  of  animated  moonshine.*' 

One  of  Brigham  Young’s  wives  kern  writing 
to  Boston  that  she  is  going  to  expose  mm. 

The  jail  at  Prince  Edward's  Court  House,  Va., 
has  been  burned.  Painful  event  to  convicts. 

In  Cuba  they  are  arming  the  free  negroes  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  fillibastem. 

Hyson  tea  is  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
merchant  who  first  imported  tea  of  that  quality. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  enlistments  in  the  army,  it 
to  said,  are  caused  by  love  and  whiskey. 

The  big  snow  drift  in  Illinois  to  eighteen  miles 
long,  and  eight  feet  high. 

The  United  States  Government  pays  over  a 
million  of  dollars  a  year  in  pensions. 

The  adj  utant-general  of  Pennsylvania  esti¬ 
mates  the  militia  force  of  that  State  at  300,000. 

It  is  said  that  the  late  Gov.  Dorr  has  left  a 
manuscript  biography,  which  possesses  much 
political  interest. 

The  total  income  of  the  Michigan  state  prison 
lor  last  year  was  $18,708  14;  expenditures, 
$24,729  81. 

General  Whitefield,  the  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Kansas,  stands  six  feet  five  inches  in  his 
stockings. 

A  bed  of  good  coal,  six  feet  thick,  has  been 
found  on  the  northwest  side  of  Table  Mountain, 
in  California. 

The  growing  wheat  crop  of  California  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  8,439,533  bushels;  number  of  acres 
planted  135,024. 

The  directors  of  the  Albany  Gas  Company 
have  reduced  their  rates  from  $4  to  $3  per  1000 
feet. 

The  history  of  most  lives  may  be  briefly  com¬ 
prehended  under  three  heads — our  follies,  our 
faults,  and  our  misfortunes. 

The  manufactories  of  Wheeling  and  vicinity 
during  the  past  year  employed  4546  hands,  ana 
manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  $6,478,900, 
against  only  $2,126,200  in  1846. 

Ohio  is  estimated  to  contain  a  coal  field  equal 
in  extent  to  twelve  thousand  square  miles,  or 
one-third  the  surface  of  the  State.  The  amount 
of  coal  now  dag  in  the  State  to  estimated  at 
nearly  24,000,000  bushels. 

The  De  Vaux  legacy  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  at  Niagara  Falls,  to  much  larger  than 
was  at  first  thought.  The  domain  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  334  acres  of  land,  and  the  amount  of 
real  and  personal  property  for  its  support  is 
$172,000. 

The  increase  of  new  tonnage  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  over  half  a  million  of  tons, 
one  half  of  which  was  built  in  Maine,  and  the 
remainder  principally  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York. 


Nicholas  ha#  no  need  of  spies  in  London— the 
English  prints'blab  everything. 

The  first  tavern  in  Boston  was  opened  by 
Samuel  Cole  in  March,  1634. 

Sentimental  young  ladies  make  the  best  wives. 
They  may  be  pensive,  but  are  never  ear-pensive. 

Louis  Napoleon  invites  most  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  to  the  French  Exhibition. 

Melbourne,  in  Australia,  is  a  gloomy-looking 
place,  being  built  mostly  of  slate  stone. 

Miss  Rogers,  only  sister  of  the  Bard  of  Mem¬ 
ory,  died  lately  in  London. 

It  is  conjectured  that  the  grape  disease  may 
arise  from  continued  cultivation  on  the  same  land . 

The  Alta  California,  the  oldest  daily  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  fallen  into  the  compositors*  hand$| 

A  couple  were  recently  married  on  a  cake  of 
floating  ice  on  the  Ohio— a  novel  bride-cake. 

Twenty-two  new  street-sweeping  machines  are 
to  be  used  in  New  York.  None  too  many. 

A  singular  distemper,  before  unknown  to  the 
farriers,  has  made  its  appearance  among  the 
horses  of  Clark  county,  N.  Y. 

Green  peas,  corn,  fresh  turnips,  and  strawber¬ 
ries,  are  among  the  regular  fares  at  the  hotels  in 
Florida. 

The  last  autobiography  announced  is  that  of 
Dr.  R.  Shelton.  Mackenzie,  well  known  in  the 
literary  circles. 

Potatoes  were  unknown  in  Europe  previous 
to  the  16th  century.  Queen  Anne,  wife  of 
James  I.,  of  England,  had  them  as  a  luxury. 
They  cost  45  cents  a  pound. 

Forty-seven  million  gallons  of  whiskey,  rnm, 
and  brandy,  and  35,000,000  gallons  of  strong 
beer,  were  made  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  year. 

One  of  the  Texas  papers  remarks,  that  "at 
the  recent  sitting  Qf  the  court  at  San  Antonio, 
thirteen  gentlemen  were  assigned  places  in  the 
penitentiary.” 

The  Jews  of  New  York,  who  always  support 
their  own  poor,  have  taken  up  collections  and 
forwarded  subscriptions  to  the  Mayor,  for  the 
relief  of  Christian  poor  in  that  city. 

The  last  dodge  of  New  York  sharpers  is  to 
paint  or  dye  the  plumage  of  common  pigeons, 
and  sell  them  as  11  rare  specimens  of  South 
American  birds.” 

In  trying  to  find  a  leak  in  one  of  the  main  gas 
pipes  at  Salem,  a  light  was  dropped  into  a  water 
reservoir,  when  an  explosion  followed,  which 
blew  the  searcher  several  yards  across  the  street, 
without  injury,  except  singing  his  hair. 

The  annual  steamboat  commerce  of  the  Great 
West  is  estimated  as  follows:  Eight  hundred, 
steamboats,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
tons,  traversing  thirty  thousand  miles  of  coast, 
and  moving  a  commerce  valued  at  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

An  Irishman  who  was  overpaid  $100  about  a 
year  ago,  by  one  of  the  Indiana  Banks,  called  at 
the  Bank  &  few  days  ago,  o q  his  return  from 
“  out  West,”  and  returned  the  identical  $100, 
which  he  had  kept  sewed  up  in  his  pantaloons 
for  a  whole  year. 
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*  Why  is  an  empty  discourse  like  a  solid  one  ? 
Because  it  is  sound. 

It  is  chiefly  young  ladies  of  narrow  under¬ 
standing  who  wear  shoes  too  small  for  them. 

When  may  two  people  be  said  to  be  half  edi¬ 
ted?  When  they  have  an  understanding  be¬ 
tween  them. 

How  extraordinary  it  is  that  the  Csar  should 
be  in  want  of  money  after  all  the  checks  he  has 
received  ? 

A  lady  out  West  brags  that  none  of  her  rela¬ 
tions  were  ever  sent  to  the  State  Prison  or  .Con* 
gress. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  oat  in  Boston  for 
deKng  fish,  by  giving  them  snafiT ;  when  they 
sneeze,  their  scales  coma  off. 

There  is  a  physician  at  Paris,  whose  “  special¬ 
ity  ”  is,  to  cause  stoat  people  to  become  slight 
without  losing  their  good  health. 

A  writer  in  Sharp’s  Magazine  says  that  next 
to  suicide  or  marrying  an  opera  danesr,  starting 
a  newspaper  is  the  most  rash  of  human  actions. 

“  Old  age  is  coming  on  me  rapidly/'  as  the 
urchin  said  when  he  was  stealing  apples  from 
an  old  man's  garden,  and  saw  the  owner  coming, 
cowhide  in  hand. 

The  San  Diego  Herald  thus  hits :  “  The  motto 
at  the  head  of  the  Council  Blufib  Bogle  is— 
“Terms  three  dollars,  truth  though  crushed 
shall  rise  again,  if  in  advance." 

A  medical  stndent  wishes  to  know  in  what 
portion  of  the  animal  economy  the  Uov^bone  is 
to  be  found.  He  says  that  he  has  frequently 
heard  of  it,  but  cannot  find  it  in  the  medical 
books. 

An  Unreasonable  Order. — Scene — Dining  Sa¬ 
loon.  Polite  Waiter— “'Am, air;  ym^ir.  Take 
anything  with  your  'Am.  sir?"  prusty  Old 
Gent.—  Yes ;  the  letter  H  1" 

Henry  J.  Finn,  the  actor,  at  a  tea-party,  over¬ 
hearing  one  lady  say  to  another,  “  I  have  some¬ 
thing  for  yonr  private  ear,"  immediately  exclaim* 
ed,  “I  protest  against  it,  for  prtauaeriqg  is. 
illegal."  .  ^ 

It  is  reported  that  the  Czar  fa  “  dfaposeefato 
treat."  We  are  glad  to  hear  it  Wonder  what 
the  allies  will  take — besides  Sebastopol  ?  The 
latter,  of  course,  they  will  take  hot,  but  with  no 
sugar  on  the  outside  of  their  glasses. 

When  Mr.  L.  was  discharged  from  the  pasto¬ 
ral  care  of  his  church,  an  old  lady,  who  was  very, 
fond  of  him,  in  attempting  to  offer  consolation, 
addressed  him  as  follows :  “  Ah !  Mr.  L..  they 
may  say  what  they  will,  but  I  think  as  1  always 
did— I  think  you  a  good  man — not  equal  to 
Christ,  but  fully  equal  to  Antichrist." 

A  boy  fa  very  miscellaneous  in  his  habits. 
We  emptied  Master  Smith's  pockets  the  other 
day,  and  found  the  contents  to  consist  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles ;  Sixteen  marbles,  one  top,  an 
oyster  shell,  two  pieces  of  brick,  one  doughnut, 
a  piece  of  carry  comb,  a  paint  brash,  three  wax 
ends,  a  handful  of  corks,  a  chisel,  two  knives, 
both  broken,  a  skate  strap,  three  hackles,  and  a 
dog  eared  primer. 


Mrs.  Partingtmi  says  there  must  be  some  sort 
of  kin  between  poets  and  pullets,  for  they  an 
always  chanting  their  lays. 

“Dreaming  of  walking  barefoot,  denotes  a 
journey — that  will.be  bootless,"  and  oddest  the 
author  might  have  added. 

It  is  said  “the  hare  fa  one  of  the  most  timid 
of  animals,  yet  always  dies  game  I"  Why 
shouldn't  it,  when  it's  made  game  of? 

The  person  who  “  stole  a  march,"  is  inforard 
that,  if  ne  will  return  the  same,  no  questions  wifi 
be  asked. 

Soldiers,  come  what  may,  can  never  be  at  a 
lobs  for  bread,  as  they  always  can  foil  hack  on 
the  regimental  roll. 

Why  should  the  kitchen  be  a  delightful  repeat 
in  nunmor  time  1  Answer. — Because  it  is  a 
c^ol  and  airy  (culinary)  apartment. 

“  What  plan,"  said  an  actor  to  another,  “foil 
I  adopt  to  fill  the  house  at  my  benefit  ?"  “In¬ 
vite  your  creditors,"  was  the  surly  reply. 

Wedlock  without  love  fa  like  a  feast  of  dfabei 
— a  mere  show  and  deception.  We  would  sonar 
wed  .au  almshouse  than  a  female  minus  a  heart. 
Well,  we  would. 

An  iufeUihle  remedy  for  redundancy  of  style, 
fa  for  the  diffuse  author  to  form  the  bah*  of 
writing  advertisements,  and  paying  for  their  in¬ 
sertion. 

Two  fat  noblemen,  at  a  royal  levee,  wws 
scolded  by  his  majesty  for  their  laziness.  “Par¬ 
don  me,"  said  one,  “  I  walk  twice  a  day  around 
my  great  cousin  yonder." 

The  horse  “  warranted  to  stand  without  tying," 
which  a  man  bought  at  auction  the  other  day,  fa 
offered  for  sale  by  the  purchaser,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  guaranty  that  “  he  will  not  move  without 
whipping." 

The  Chinese  are  a  queer  people  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket.  A  friend  at  Canton  writes  that  a  neighbor 
of  his  had  just  laid  in  his  winter's  provisions— s 
hind  quarter  of  hone  and  two  barrels  of  bull 
dogs. 

An  Irishman  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  had 
been  fined  several  weeks  in  succession  for  gettfag 
drank,  on  Saturday  night,  coolly  proposed  to 
the  judge  that  he  should  take  him  by  the  year  it 
a  reduced  rate. 

Lord  John  Bussell  says  that  there  is  one  fait 
of  truth  in  the  Austrian  treaty,  and  that  fa  at 
the  end,  where  the  name  of  the  repreaentaritt  at 
England  fa  coupled  with ,  the  words  “Dam  at 

Vienna." — Punch. 

In  Jaekson,  Miss.,  a  difference  of  opinion  te¬ 
emed  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  mst 
in  the  streets  Unamiahle  words  ensued,  and  the 
latter  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  several  times, 
ineffectually,  at  the  lady,  whereupon  she  mami 
a  brick-bat,  threw  it  at  bis  bead,  and  knocked 
him  down! 

The  following  dispatch,  says  the  Toledo  Blade, 
went  through  by  telegraph  a  month  or  too 
since: 

“  Charlie  and  Julia  met  at  S - *s  yesterday 

— quarrelled  and  parted  forever — met  again  this 
morning,  and  parted  to  meet  no  mom— met  again 
this  evening  and  were  married !" 
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Among  the  pleasant  watering  places  that 
adorn  the  winding  shores  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  none  more  agreeable  or 
picturesque  than  that  known  as  “Pass  Chris¬ 
tian,”  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  “The 
Pass.’'  It  consists  of  a  single  street,  winding 
along  the  crescent  bay,  a  league  or  more  in 
length,  on  one  side  of  which  stand  in  tasteful 
array  numerous  beautiful  villas,  the  residences 
of  families  of  wealth  and  refinement.*  “The 
Pass  ”  i*  a  favorite  resort  for  the  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  a  famous  regatta  ground 
for  amateurs.  Its  situation  is  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  those  two  cities.  Opposite  is  a  long  and 
low  green  island,  at  the  extremity  of  which  rises 
the  white  walls  of  “  The  Pass  Light”  About 
three  leagues  from  the  village-landing,  south¬ 
westerly,  is  moored  in  a  solitary  and  immovable 
position,  an  iron  ship,  supporting  a  lantern, 
which  at  night  sends  its  brilliant  beams  not  only 
to  die  town,  but  through  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  around  it  From  the  shore  it  looks  like 
the  star  Venus,  in  full  splendor,  just  setting  in 
the  trembling  sea. 

Two  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  Pass  are, 
besides  its  incomparable  bathing,  yachting  and 
fishing.  Many  of  the  families  keep,  when  it  is 
not  in  use,  a  pretty  little  sloop  anchored  in  front 
of  their  residence,  and  these  “  rocking  lightly  on 
the  yielding  tide,”  are  picturesque  objects  to  the 
loiterer  along  the  oak-embowered  street  that  dis¬ 
putes  possession  with  the  rippling,  shore-laving 
wares  of  the  lake,  the  shell-paved  beach. 
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Passing  a  few  days  at  the  Pass  to  recruit  my 
health,  I  was  tempted  by  the  sight  of  several  sail¬ 
ing  and  fishing  boats  gliding  about,  at  all  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  town,  under  a  light  breeze,  to 
accept  a  proposition  made  by  a  friend  who  had 
corns  to  the  Pass  in  a  small  yacht  of  his  own,  to 
go  out  to  the  light  ship,  and  spend  the  afternoon 
in  fishing. 

The  skies  were  propitious — as  blue  as  tur¬ 
quoise,  and  as  cloudlessly  pure.  “  The  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction  to  keep  the  weather  fair/* 
said  my  friend,  who  having  once  been  on  a 
voyage  to  Europe  as  a  passenger,  deemed  him¬ 
self  an  “old  sailor,”  and  weather-wise.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  five  hours  of 
the  long  summer  day  before  us,  we  embarked, 
four  in  all,  from  the  end  of  the  bath-house  pier 
of  the  villa,  where  my  friend,  whom  I  will,  con¬ 
sidering  his  nautical  ambition,  pleasantly  call 
“  the  skipper,”  was  for  the  time  a  guest 

The  boat  was  sloop-rigged,  about  two  tons 
burthen ;  and  besides  two  jibs,  one  for  service 
and' the  other  for  symmetry,  there  was  set  aloft 
a  graceful  gaff-topsail,  above  which,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  slender  amber-colored  mast,  flutter¬ 
ed  in  the  warm  south  wind  a  blue  and  scarlet 
pennon,  on  which  could  be  read  at  moments 
when  it  fairly  unfolded  itself  to  the  eye,  the 
words,  “  The  Little  Gipsy.”  Touching  the 
omission  of  the  “  e  ”  in  this  last  word,  I  ventur¬ 
ed  a  criticism  to  my  nautical  friend ;  but  he  pro¬ 
tested  that  without  the  “e”  the  name  looked 
more  saucy;  and  that  when  he  named  his  boat 
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be  bad  in  his  eye  a  nameless  maiden  who  was  a 
little  gipsey  and  nothing  else ;  and  as  his  yacht 
flirted  with  every  zephyr,  and  danced  to  every 
wave  that  kissed  her  prow,  so  was  she  a  desper¬ 
ate,  wayward  beauty,  with  mischief  and  way¬ 
wardness  enough  in  her  to  make  a  quiet  young 
man  as  miserable  as  she  pleased.  The  skipper, 
however,  I  thought  was  handsome  enough, 
brave  enough,  and  noble  enough  in  all  that 
makes  true  manliness  of  character  and  moral 
worth,  to  afford  to  requite  her. 

The  third  person  of  our  party  was  a  little  boy 
of  nine  years,  with  one  of  the  most  perfect  faces 
I  ever  saw — golden  brown  bair,  musical  voice, 
and  all.  He  was  the  only  son  of  his  fair  mother, 
a  widow  and  sister  of  my  friend.  To  this  neph¬ 
ew  he  was  devoted.  The  lad  accompanied  him 
in  all  his  expeditions,  hunting  and  fishing ;  and 
was  already  familiar  with  the  sports  of  the  forest 
and  the  lake,  and  entered  into  them  with  all  the 
fearlessness  and  spirit  of  a  naturally  generous 
temper  and  frank  disposition.  Like  his  undo, 
he  was  arrayed  in  sailor's  dress,  with  a  little 
jaunty  tarpaulin  upon  his  head,  beneath  which 
burst  a  cloud  of  more  glorious  sunny  hair  than 
ever  tarpaulin  essayed  before  to  cover.  His 
name  was  “  Charlie,"  and  he  had  for  his  com¬ 
panion  a  fine  large  Newfoundland  dog,  with  a 
long,  tawny,  chocolate-colored  coat,  and  an  eye 
as  intelligent  in  its  laige  expression,  as  a  thought¬ 
ful  man's.  Some  men,  so  called,  because  they 
walk  ad  sidera  vultus,  have  shown  manifestation 
of  less  a  soul  than  this  noble  creature,  who  did 
all  but  articulate  words. 

The  fourth  person  in  our  yacht  was  Diego,  a 
half  breed  French  and  Spanish  native  of  the 
Pass,  who  could  speak  two  languages — those  of 
his  parents  and  English ;  but  after  a  fashion  of 
his  own,  making  use  of  the  words  of  each  for 
either  tongue,  as  he  happened  to  be  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  in  either.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  an 
enormous  Roman  nose,  a  dark  face,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  fisherman.  He  wore  a  cross  upon  his  neck, 
and  carried  a  small  vial  of  “  holy  water  "  under 
his  jacket  He  composed  “  the  crew.” 

Our  yacht  glided  out  of  the  little  dock  of  the 
bath-house  with  a  six-knot  breeze ;  and  as  we  in¬ 
creased  the  space  between  our  stern  and  the 
shore,  we  went  dancing  forward  with  a  delight¬ 
ful  celerity  to  the  music  of  the  ripple  of  the 
water,  that  danced,  in  their  turn,  in  countless 
circling  waltzes  and  schottishes  under  the  sides 
of  the  yacht. 

Onward  motion  is  always  exhilarating.  If 
the  earth  be  a  great  animal,  as  some  of  the  old 
Puntab  priests  taught,  it  must  enjoy  amazingly 
its  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  an  hour,  flying 


through  space.  No  motion  is  more  pleasing  . 
than  that  of  a  sailing  boat.  It  is  noiseless, 
moves  without  effort,  and  its  occupants  are  in 
perfect  repose,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
enjoy  their  “  onwardness,"  as  some  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  word-makers  would  express  it 

We  were  not,  however,  altogether  idk/and 
given  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  sensuous  lux- 
ury  of  simple  motion.  We  had  our  lines  to  get  * 
ready  to  “  cast  in  Largo  Bay,"  and  to  look  after 
the  trim  of  the  boat,  and  to  make  “  all  draw," 
for  the  skipper  was  ambitious  to  leave  every¬ 
thing  behind  him.  His  wishes  were  gratified. 
We  dashed  past  lumbering  yawls,  rowed  by 
amateur  land-gentlemen,  and  half  filled  with 
“  tremulous  women-folk"  and  children,  taking 
an  airing  on  the  water,  and  a  possible  fish !  W  e 
flew  across  the  bows  of  shore  boats,  with  dirty 
lateen  sails,  that  shore  sailors  in  long-skirted 
black  coats,  and  beaver  hats,  and  tight  panta¬ 
loons  were  desperately  endeavoring  to  manage ; 
and  not  knowing  which  side  exactly  they  ought 
to  keep  their  sail,  compromised  by  letting  it  flap 
in  the  centre,  and  so,  instead  of  advancing,  they 
were  incontinently  illustrating  the  nautical  mys¬ 
tery  of  “  circle  sailing.”  We  overtook  and 
finally  went  by  two  other  yachts,  who  cheered 
our  victory  as  heartily  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

At  length,  in  an  hour's  time,  the  villas  on 
shore  were  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  row  of 
children's  pocket-handkerchiefs,  extended  on  a 
clothes-line,  to  make  use  of  a  figure  borrowed 
from  the  laundry,  and  the  island,  on  the  left, 
four  miles  off,  and  the  iron  light  ship  nearly 
ahead,  three  miles  distant,  constituted  our  sea¬ 
ward  view.  The  wind  held  standing,  and  we 
were  in  another  half  hour  close  aboard  the 
black  ship  of  iron,  which  floats  on  an  element 
that  out  forefathers  never  dreamed  would  bear 
up  iron.  Yet  there  she  rode  at  her  four  strong 
anchors,  moored  by  them  stem  and  stern,  as 
lightly  as  if  she  were  made  of  trees  of  the  for¬ 
est.  We  admired  her  look  of  strength  and  of 
power  to  resist  the  storms  of  the  gulf.  We 
fished  for  an  hour  with  great  success  within  hail 
of  her,  and  then  being  civilly  hailed  and  invited 
on  board  by  her  lightkeeper,  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion.  The  light,  or  lantern  itself,  is  elevated 
about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  deck,  and  is  in¬ 
tensely  brilliant.  Every  night,  as  the  earliest 
shade  of  twilight  falls  upon  the  water,  it  is  seen 
from  the  windows  on  shore  to  rise  from  the  ae* 
like  a  planet,  and  remain  all  night  a  cheering 
object  to  the  eye. 

“  You  have  a  lonely  life,"  I  remarked  to  om 
of  the  two  men  that  remain  on  board,  scarcely 
ever  relieved  to  the  year's  end ;  who  see  Orioo 
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rite  m  the  east  in  early  November,  and  keep 
above  their  heads  six  months,  for  six  months 
disappear,  and  then  rise  again  in  the  east,  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  apparent  circle  of  the  universe; 
yet  they  remain  immovable,  the  pharos  light 
over  their  heads  shining  a  fixed  star  in  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  approaching  mariners,  or  in  the  eye 
of  the  watching  landsman.  i 

“No— -not  very.  We  are  msed  to  it  now,"  he 
answered,  cheerfully.  “Plenty  of  company; 
steamers  go  past  its  every  day  to  and  from  Mo¬ 
bile  and  New  Orleans ;  fishermen  are  always 
around  ns ;  coasting  vessels  are  fn  sight  from 
morning  till  night.  It  is  tree  we  speak  to  but 
few  people ;  but  a  man  gets  used  to  anything — 
even  to  being  silent  1  I  have  but  one  compan¬ 
ion,  but  we  scarcely  talk  now — we  talked  each 
other -out  long  ago J”  # 

While  I  was  asking  Mm  one  or  two  questions 
more,  the  other  man  said,  rather  as  a  general  re¬ 
mark  than  to  ns : 

“  We  are  likely  to  have  a  blow  before  long." 

“  Yes,"  said  the  other,  “it  is  a  dead  calm,  and 
the  thermometer  shows  ten  degrees  increase  of 
heat  in  the  last  hoar,  late  in  the  day  as  it  is. 
We  shall  have  a  hard  blow,  if  not  a  hurricane. 
I  can  feel  it  in  the  air !” 

“I  see  no  signs  of  high  wind,"  said  my  friend, 
looking  confidently  at  the  sky,  which  was  entire¬ 
ly  free  from  clonds ;  but  I  observed  that  the 
heavens  had  lost  their  deep,  rich  blue  tone,  and 
wore  a  heavy  aspect ;  and  that  in  the  south  the 
horizon  exhibited  a  dark  line  under  a  pale  red¬ 
dish  8treak*-not  of  cloud,  but  of  base. 

“Yon  had  beet  not  delay  your  return  very 
long,  sir,”  the  llght-shipman  remarked.  “  There 
has  been  a  heavy  under-swell  the  last  half  hour, 
and  with  the  hot  atmosphere,  and  the  stillness  of 
the  wind,  we  are  bound  to  have  a  night  of  it.” 

These  appearances  had  all  been  observed  by 
tas  and  commented  upon  before  we  came  on 
board.  The  wind  had  died  away  about  half-past 
five  o’clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  unfan  nod  air 
became  so  insupportable  that  we  had  gladly  gone 
<m  board  the  iron  light  ship  for  some  relief.  Bat 
neither  of  us  anticipated  a  storm ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  cloudless  heavens,  the  pladd  waters, 
the  perfect  calm,  were  to  ns  tokens  of  peace  and 
■ecurlty.  We  had  contemplated  taking  the  sea 
breeze  back,  which  blows  landward  after  sun¬ 
down,  and  sail  home  by  the  bright  moon,  which 
nas  then  at  its  fall. 

Bat  we  were  wise  enough  to  be  governed  by 
the  experience  of  these  iron  ship-men,  whose 
fife  was  to  battle  with  the  tempests,  and  to  pro 
P*re  tor  their  approach;  and  so  we  immediately 
r*nraed  So  our  yacht.  The  close,  dead  calm 


rendered  our  sails  useless,  and  we  took  to  our 
oars,  and  with  our  sail  failed  began  to  row  land¬ 
ward,  hoping  that  we  should  catch  the  sea  breeze 
ere  long  to  help  us  across  the  nine  miles  that  lay 
between  us  and  our  homes. 

All  was  calm  and  beautiful  around  us.  A 
dozen  boats,  of  fishermen,  were  ' also  in  motion 
shoreward,  and  my  friend  remarked  : 

“Those  men  are  hastening  to  land  before  their 
usual  time.  There  is,  indeed,  a  storm  brewing, 

I  fear;  and  I  would  propose  returning  to  the 
light  ship,  and  receive  it  there  rather  than  here, 
but  for  Charlie,  whose  mother  would  be  greatly 
alarmed  were  we  not  to  return  to  night.  She 
would,  were  there  a  storm,  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  we  were  all  lost." 

We  continued  rowing,  taking  turns,  for  about 
half  an  hour.  The  under-swell  increased  and 
tossed  and  tumbled  our  boat  with  a  large  undo* 
latory  motion.  The  sun  descended  in  a  red  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  sea 
before  it  disappeared  like  a  globe  dipped  in  a 
lake  of  blood.  No  cloud  was  about  him.  Alone, 
and  in  a  threatening  sky,  he  sank  slowly  out  of 
sight.  The  moon  at  the  same  moment,  while 
yet  the  sun  was  in  view,  rose  round  in  the  east, 
as  large,  as  red,  and  looking  like  another  sun, 
or  the  same  sun,  dipped  in  blood.  They  seemed 
like  the  red  eye-balls  of  angry  night,  glaring 
upon  the  earth  and  sea,  and  arming  herself  with  * 
the  helmet  of  the  storm — for  now  every  sign 
was  portentous.  The  glassy,  unruffled  billows 
sighed  and  soughed  as  they  rolled  landward; 
the  sky  above  was  growing  redder  and  yet 
gloomier.  It  had  no  stars — yet  no  clouds  !  The 
atmosphere  around  seemed  a  magnifying  me¬ 
dium  to  our  eyes.  The  iron  ship  was  two  miles 
off,  yet  looked  close  at  hand;  and  the  shore 
seemed  so  near  that  we  should  soon  land  npon 
it.  Yet  we  were  seven  miles  from  land,  with 
a  heavy  boat  to  row,  and  only  two  oars  on 
board. 

The  moon  gave  no  light,  and  slowly  withdrew 
after  rising  into  a  murky  veil  that  hid  her  disc, 
and  her  place  was  only  visible  by  the  fiercer 
glare,  thereabout,  of  the  crimson  sky.  Darkness 
came  on  apace,  not  the  natural  darkness  of  the 
absence  of  the  sun,  not  the  colorless  darkness  of 
nature  and  healthy  night,  but  a  sort  of  super¬ 
natural  obscurity,  as  if  the  air  *was  filled  with 
the  phosphorescence  which  was  gleaming  from 
the  sea.  The  water  was  black,  save  when  the 
oars  strode  it;  then  it  would  flash  with  a 
shadowy  light,  all  unreal,  and  mocking  tree 
light. 

We  could  see  the  starry  pharos  on  the  deck  of' 
the  Iron  ship,  sending  its  pencil  of  rays  across  to 
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oar  very  boat,  and  it  seemed  to  be  company  for 
os — for  we  began  mournfully  to  sympathize  with 
nature ;  we  began  to  feel  a  gloom  settle  upon  oar 
spirits,  and  a  fearful  looking  for  of  we  knew  not 
what  1  It  was  evident  to  us  both  that  a  dreadful 
tornado  was  gathering  its  dread  powers  some¬ 
where  on  the  horizon,  soon  to  make  the  calm, 
dead,  windless  arena,  across  which  our  boat  was 
flitting,  the  scene  of  a  war  of  elements ;  and  we 
began  to  have  misgivings  that  our  little  boat 
would  be  annihilated  beneath  the  storm-tread  of 
the  mighty  warriors  of  this  battle  of  sea  and 
sky. 

We  bent  to  oar  oars  with  all  our  energies. 
We  said  bat  few  words;  we  did  not  wish  to 
alarm  the  dear  boy,  Charlie,  who,  unconscious  of 
the  danger  which  we  saw  menacing  as,  was  de¬ 
lighting  himself  with  the  beanty  of  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  sparks  as  they  flew  sternward  in  the 
gleaming  wake  of  the  yacht. 

I  felt  that  if  it  would  only  grow  dark  it  would 
be  a  relief ;  anything  desirable  to  a  claro  oscoro 
that  reminded  one  of  the  twilight  in  Dante’s 
Inflerno. 

“  If  we  take  it  before  we  get  to  land,”  said  my 
friend,  “  we  shall  be  driven  under,  bodily.” 

“We  must  hope  for  the  best,”  I  answered. 
“  If  the  boat  is  wrecked  in  the  offing,  we  both 
swim  and  must  save — ” 

“  Save  Charlie  1”  he  cried,  quickly  anticipat¬ 
ing  my  words. 

The  lovely  boy  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  cush¬ 
ion  of  the  seat,  and  near  him  lay  the  dog  watch¬ 
ing  him,  and  occasionally  howling  in  an  under 
tone,  and  sadly,  as  if,  brute  'as  he  was,  he  was 
conscious  of  the  danger  that  menaced  us. 

With  the  profoundest  solicitude,  I  now  sur¬ 
veyed  the  whole  sky  and  horizon  to  ascertain,  if 
it  were  possible,  from  what  quarter  the  tornado 
would  burst — for  that  the  threatened  storm  would 
reach  that  fearful  character  I  was  well  aware  from 
the  recollection  of  precisely  similar  appearances 
preceding  a  tornado  on  the  Mississippi,  a  few 
years  previous.  But  the  whole  periphery  of  the 
horizon  presented  the  same  reddish  and  ashy 
hue,  save  one  faintly  bright  spot  in  the  west, 
about  ten  degrees  above  the  sea.  After  watching 
this  a  few  moments,  facing  it  as  we  rowed,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  rapidly  enlarged  and  grew  brighter^ 
and  extended  laterally  above  the  horizon.  Each 
moment  it  increased,  and  widened  and  grew 
brighter,  emitting  a  wild,  unusual  light,  while 
beneath  it  the  sky  became  as  black  as  ink. 

“  There  it  concentrates  1”  said  my  companion, 
in  a  low,  .impressive  voice,  while  the  phosphoric 
light  from  his  dripping  oar  illumined  his  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  ghastliness  that  was  like  the  livid¬ 


ness  of  a  corpse.  “Poor  Charlie  1  poor  Char¬ 
lie’s  mother  1  We  shall  not  survive  it!  Wo 
can  do  our  best.  The  yacht  will  be  blown  over 
and  over  in  the  air  before  it  like  a  feather.  It 
will  be  a  miracle  that  will  save  us !” 

“  We  are  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  storms. 
He  who  directs  the  path  of  the  tempest  keeps 
our  pulses  beating.  Our  breath  and  the  storxnj 
winds  of  His  great  power  are  alike  given  and 
commanded  by  Him,”  was  my  reply.  “  We  are 
in  His  hands  as  much  now  as  when  six  hours 
ago  we  joyously  sailed  in  security  and  peace, 
unsuspicious  bf  danger,  out  from  the  shore. 
His  power  is  still  with  us  to  uphold  us,  and  can 
be  exercised  as  easily  amid  the  tenors  of  a  hur¬ 
ricane  as  in  the  security  of  a  summer-day’s 
calm.” 

“It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  reason 
thus  calmly  with  cleath  imminent ;  but  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  to  die  now  I  The  idea  appals 
me !  My  nature  shrinks  convulsively  from  it.  If 
I  perish  to-night,  I  will  die  struggling  manfully 
to  live !  God  !  eternity  I  death  I  What  a  fearful 
trinity  enveloping  the  soul  1” 

He  paused  to  listen  to  a  distant  sound  like  the 
remote  roar  of  the  ocean  shaking  a  cliff.  The 
noise  was  deep  and  heavy,  as  if  thunder  were 
rolling  beneath  the  sea.  The  air  felt  like  that  in 
a  furnace-mouth.  The  yacht  began 'to  roek  and 
plunge  so  wildly  that  Charlie  rolled  off  the  seal 
and  awoke.  He  looked  around,  and  hearing  the 
increasing  roar,  and  seeing  the  Aery  white  and 
gray  sky — for  the  bright  spot  had  spread  upward 
till  it  almost  hung  over  our  mast — his  spirit  was 
overawed,  and  he  flqng  himself  across  my  knees 
and  clasped  my  hand,  whispering  fearfully : 

“  0,  sir !  is  this  the  world  f  ” 

Well,  from  what  he  saw  and  heard,  might  he 
have  believed  that  from  his  sleep  he  had  awaked 
into  another  and  most  fearful  world.  Along  the 
whole  western  and  southern  sky  rolled  a  cloud 
as  black  as  the  starless  abyss  of  deepest  night, 
and  marching  along  the  heavens  in  advance 
came  a  squadron  of  white,  electric  clouds,  driv¬ 
ing  across  the  zenith  in  swift  waves,  like  the 
angry  flashes  of  the  polar  lights.  These  ad¬ 
vanced  clouds  were  seen  by  their  own  terrible 
glare  which  they  carried  along  with  them.  I 
never  beheld  anything  so  terrible  as  they  appear¬ 
ed.  Diego  dropped  his  oar,  and  covered  baa 
eyes !  and  falling  on  his  knees  begun  to  cry  to 
the  Virgin  for  protection — for  it  was  now  appar¬ 
ent  that  we  should  take  the  whole  force  of  die 
tempest,  and  that  only  the  mercy  of  God  could 
save  ns  from  destruction. 

“  We  can  only  keep  the  yacht  away  from  the 
direct  course  of  its  approach,”  I  said  to  my 
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friend,  a*  he  laid  down  hi*  oar  and  came  aft, 
where  I  sat  at  the  helm. 

“Ye*,"  he  aaid,  solemnly,  “it  is  onr  only 
chance;  hat  I  hare  no  hope.  Death  rides  in 
that  white  storm,  advancing  a*  upon  the  Pale 
Horse  of  the  Apocalypse !  There  is  no  escape ! 
I  feel  that  we  mnst  perish !  No  mortal  power 
can  avail.  We  most  ask  God’s  forgiveness  for 
the  past,  and  die  1  I  see  no  prospect  of  escap¬ 
ing  instant  death.  Hark  1  what  a  knell !” 

The  sounds  now  grew  terrific ;  the  roar  of  the 
Wind  (high  in  the  air  above  onr  heads  while  we 
were  still  in  a  calm  below)  was  now  mingled 
with  the  roar  of  the  waters.  The  light  of  the 
iron  ship  became  suddenly  invisible.  The  sable 
ckrad  that  had  been  rolling  onward  seemed  to 
have  leaped  from  the  sky  down  upon  the  sea  be¬ 
neath  and  enveloped  the  light  ship,  and  the 
whole  horizon  south,  in  its  impenetrable  dark¬ 
ness.  The  waves  below  roared  loader  than  the 
winds  above ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  could  see 
a  white  shiny  streak  stretching  far  across  the 
black  waters.  This  was  a  bank  of  foam,  heaved 
np  by  the  broad  and  strongly-driven  ploughshare 
of  the  storm. 

Suddenly  all  was  darkness  about  us,  darkness 
and  a  confasion  of  noises,  and  a  wild  uproar  of 
the  elements  that  is  not  to  be  described.  The 
tempest  was  upon  ns  in  its  wrath  and  all  its  aw¬ 
ful  majesty!  We  had  taken  the  precaution  a 
few  minutes  before  to  lash  ourselves  to  the 
thwarts  of  the  yacht  by  the  halyards — for  we 
felt  that  our  only  safety,  if  the  word  is  recogniz¬ 
able  at  such  an  hour,  was  in  being  with  the  boat, 
which,  having  an  air  compartment,  could  not 
sink,  though  it  might  be  blown  over  and  torn  to 
pieces. 

As  the  shining  and  glittering  seas  advanced 
upon  us  like  battalions  of  charging  cavalry, 
with  flashing  swords  and  snow-white  plumes 
aloft,  the  wind  also  burst  upon  us  with  an  ex¬ 
plosive  force  and  power  wholly  irresistible,  and 
with  appalling  shrieks  in  the  dr.  It  canght  our 
mast  and  bore  it  onward  as  if  it  were  a  lance 
sent  by  the  hand  of  a  storm-spirit,  riding  upon 
the  swift  wings  of  the  wind. 

We  were  in  a  moment  overwhelmed!  The 
yacht  was  driven  like  a  feather  for  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  before  the  furious  head  of  the  tor¬ 
nado,  and  then  being  taken  by  the  rolling  wall 
of  surges  behind  ns,  was  overwhelmed  and 
borne  bodily  down  underneath  the  surface  with 
the  weight  and  force  of  the  vast  body  of  rushing 
Water  that  rolled  madly  on  with  ns  in  its  cold 
embrace. 

I  retained  all  my  consciousness  as  we  went 
down.  I  thought  from  the  time  we  were  beneath 


the  surface  that  our  last  hour  had  indeed  arrived. 
I  had  stiH  a  hold  upon  dear  Charlie ;  and  my 
friend,  also,  with  one  hand  hard  pressed  upon 
his  mouth,  was  clasping  him  about  the  neck 
with  one  arm,  while  with  onr  disengaged  hands 
we  were  using  superhuman  efforts  to  emerge 
from  the  depths !  It  is  wonderfal  how  clear  and 
vivid,  and  infinitely  comprehensive,  the  mind  is 
in  such  a  moment.  The  life,  with  all  its  inci¬ 
dents,  is  read  in  a  moment ;  as  the  sum  of  a  col¬ 
umn  of  figures,  however  prolonged  and  large  in 
amount,  is  read  by  a  glance  at  the  single  line  be¬ 
neath  them,  comprehending  the  whole  amount, 
so  the  mind  is  shown  a  figure  at  that  moment 
which  is  the  sum  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body ! 
This  is  indeed  marvellous,  and  is  a  psychological 
attribute  borne  testimony  to  by  all  persons  who 
have  been  suddenly  near  death  by  drowning. 

How  long  we  were  submerged  under  the 
weight  of  water  I  do  not  know.  It  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  period  as  long  as  my  mortal  life ;  yet 
it  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes  t 
The  moment  we  descended  beneath  the  over-roll¬ 
ing  wall  of  waters,  all  became  as  silent  as  the 
tomb.  The  sudden  cessation  of  the  fierce  roar 
of  the  hurricane -was  appalling.  Yet,  while  si¬ 
lence  reigned  under  the  water,  the  thunder  of  the 
tornado  was  sweeping  the  surface. 

All  at  once,  just  as  I  was  experiencing  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  and  my  brain  seemed  filled 
with  resplendent  prismatic  figures,  the  boat  rose 
to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  once  more  the  shriek 
of  the  wild  winds  and  the  uproar  of  the  waves 
filled  our  ears.  The  yacht  was  full  of  water, 
and  every  successive  billow  broke  over  us,  and 
its  impetus  at  the  same  time  drove  us  onward, 
we  knew  not  whither!  The  sea  was  like  a 
Beething  lake  of  dull  fire,  and  the  low,  brown 
clouds  reflected  its  ghastly  light  as  they  drove 
madly  along  the  stooping  6ky,  close  above  our 
heads.  There  was  no  rain only  wind  and  water 
mingled  in  terrific  combinations  of  horrors. 

And  sovwe  were  driven  onward,  our  voices — 
when  we  would  essay  to  speak — unheard.  We 
were  all  nearly  up  to  our  necks  in  water,  and  the 
yacht  rolled  and  tumbled  about  so  that  we  were 
several  times  flung  bodily  out  of  it,  and  were 
only  saved  by  the  ropes  by  which  we  had  secured 
ourselves  to  it.  Not  a  hat  remained  to  us,  not 
an  oar,  nor  sign  of  mast  or  sail.  We  were  a 
helpless  wreck  with  which  the  tornado  played  as 
the  autumnal  wind  plays  with  a  feather  caught 
in  Its  vortex.  We  could  do  nothing  but  cling  to 
onr  places,  and  commit  our  spirits  into  the  hands 
of  Him  who  “holds  the  wind  in  his  fists,  and 
directeth  the  storm." 

Occasionally,  when  my  eyes  were  free  enough 
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from  the  blinding  spray,  which  flew  upon  u s  like 
rain,  as  the  continued  succession  of  billows 
b^rst  over  the  stem  (for  by  lashing  the  helm  at 
the  beginning  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
keep  the  yacht  before  the  hurricane),  J  looked 
round  through  the  murky  glare,  and  beheld  a 
spectacle  that  chaos  could  only  equal.  Sea  and 
sky  seemed  to  mingle,  and  so  low  were  the 
heavens  that  the  circle  of  the  horizon  seemed 
not  to  have  half  a  mile  of  radius.  We  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  interchange  a  word  for  the  fury 
of  the  winds.  Charlie,  by  the  presence  of  mind 
of  his  uncle,  had  not  taken  into  his  lungs  any 
water,  and  was  now  perfectly  himself,  and  being 
a  courageous  boy,  he  was  not  overcome  with 
terror,  and  was  quite  as  calm  as  a  man  of  nerve 
would  be  in  similar  peril.  But  “  sin  is  the  sting 
of  death, ”  and  to  a  pure,  innocent  boy,  like 
Charlie,  death  had  none  of  sinful  manhood's 
terrors — because  God  had  no  terror  for  him.  It 
is  not  death  per  se  that  men  fear,  but  the  after- 
ward I  • 

Thenobft  dog,  who  also  had  been  tied  to  the 
thwart,  With  his  paws  raised  out  of  the  water 
upon  the  gunwale,  placed  himself  by  the  lad ; 
while  poor  Diego,  almost  stupifled  by  his  fears, 
could  hardly  be  made  to  keep  his  head  above 
the  water  that  filled  the  boat. 

While  we  were  all  in  this  imminent  peril,  ex¬ 
pecting  each  moment  would  be  our  last,  for  the 
hurricane  abated  not,  but  rather  seemed  to  gath¬ 
er  strength  as  it  went  onward,  I  saw  a  large  ob¬ 
ject  flying  through  the  obscurity  ahead  of  us. 
It  was  no  sooner  visible  on  one  side  of  the  bow 
than  it  rushed  across  into  the  thick  mist  of  the 
night  and  became  invisible.  It  was  a  mastless 
vessel.  The  next  moment  we  were  nearly  over¬ 
turned  by  the  chopping  billows,  as  we  were 
driven  across  its  white  and  foaming  wake.  So 
we  were  not  alone  1  Other  lives  were  in  peril 
besides  our  own  !  Onward  we  were  still  driven ; 
at  intervals  nearly  submerged,  and  only  kept 
from  being  turned  over  and  over  again  by  the 
weight  of  water  that  kept  the  boat  deep  under. 
Suddenly  Charlie  pointed  into  the  obscurity 
astern.  With  horror  I  beheld  a  steamer  battling 
with  the  storm,  trying  to  make  an  offing,  and 
her  course  was  directly  towards  us  and  our 
wrecked  boat.  She  was  enveloped  in  spray; 
the  wind  roared  terrifically  about  her,  and  from 
her  leaning  chimneys  the  sparks  wildly  flew  along 
the  sky  ;  and  the  thunder  of  her  engine,  as  she 
came  near,  and  the  hoarse  roar  j>f  her  escape- 
pipe,  and  the  rattle  of  her  machinery,  as  she 
struggled  like  a  fear  seized  leviathan  to  save  her¬ 
self,  added  to  the  dreadful  incidents  of  that  wild 
and  fearful  hour.  She  came  on,  exerting  every 


iron  limb  and  oaken  arm,  every  tendon  of  steal 
and  every  muscle  of  her  cordage ;  and  we  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  ride  over  us — for  we  could  not  be 
seen,  nay,  we  could  see  no  one  on  her  deck,  for 
in  the  darkness  the  volcanoes  of  sparks  from  her 
flue  only  enabled  ns  to  perceive  her  faintly  by 
their  reddish  reflection.  She  was  soon  but  her 
length  from  ns  1  We  clasped  our  hands  in 
prayer!  The  next  moment  she  went  rolling 
and  plunging  by,  her  wheels  within  ten  feet  of 
ns,  and  covering  ns  with  her  falling  fire.  In  an 
instant  she  bad  passed  ns,  and  was  far  away 
diving  into  the  cavernous  gloom  of  the  storm ; 
at  her  wheel,  as  she  went  by,  we  saw  throe  men, 
looking  like  spectres  in  the  glare  of  the  blue- 
fl&ming  gas,  which  at  intervals  poured  out  from 
the  black  chimney.  It  was  a  dreadful  spectacle 
altogether,  and  to  onr  imagination  it  seemed  a 
fire  ship  from  the  realms  of  Pinto,  rather  than  an 
earthly  boat  involved  in  like  peril  with  ourselves 
and  exerting  all  her  energy  to  escape  destruction. 
In  two  minutes  she  was  no  longer  heard,  and  we 
were  left  alone  to  drive  onward  to  our  fate. 

At  length  our  continued  preservation  inspired 
me  with  hope  that  we  might  be  driven  to  the 
land  and  saved.  But  the  noise  of  the  wind  and 
sea  prevented  us  from  conversing  upon  the  hope, 
and  we  sat  or  rather  dang  to  the  yacht  in  si¬ 
lence,  each  oppressed  with  his  own  thoughts.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting,  in  my  reflections,  onr 
present  danger  of  perishing  each  instant,  with 
onr  security  but  a  few  hours  before.  I  had  dined 
with  my  friend  that  day,  and  a  cheerful  and 
happy  family  was  around  the  board  ;  the  skies 
were  blue  and  serene,  the  lake  like  a  silver  sea, 
and  the  air  gentle  enough  for  a  hum-bird's  wing 
to  sport  in.  After  dinner,  my  friend  reclined  on 
an  ottoman,  smoked  a  cigar,  and  talked  of  plea¬ 
sure,  of  the  proposed  excursion  to  the  iron  light 
ship,  and  of  returning  by  moonlight  to  give  the 
ladies  a  sail  upon  the  water ;  and  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  to  have  a  social  evening  party  with  the 
young  folks ;  and  altogether  there  was  sketched 
out  a  delightful  time !  Bat  how  all  was  now 
changed !  Instead  of  the  silver  lake,  the  water* 
were  a  terrific  cauldron  of  mad  waves !  Instead 
of  zephyrs,  the  atmosphere  roared  with  a  hurri¬ 
cane  let  loose  from  the  cave  of  storms !  Instead 
of  returning  for  a  moonlight  sail,  we  were  borne 
madly  onward  lashed  to  a  wreek,  the  sport  of  the 
fierce  tornado  that  threatened  each  moment  to 
overwhelm  os  with  destruction  1  Inroad  of  an¬ 
ticipating  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  gathering, 
we  were  awaiting  with  awe  an  immediate  sum¬ 
mons  before  the  bar  of  the  great  Judge  of  men  1 

All  at  once  we  heard  a  new  and  strange  tone 
commingled  with  the  deep  base  of  the  storm* 
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The  sound  was  ahead,!  It  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  each  moment  became  more  appall¬ 
ing.  I  thought  I  could  discover  a  dark  mass 
close  to  us  in  the  direction  of  this  roaring  thun¬ 
der,  and  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  make  it  out, 
the  yacht  was  uplifted  upon  the  crest  of  a  billow 
and  thrown  forward  with  great  velocity ;  and  as 
we  were  thus  being  launched  headlong  forward, 
the  dark  mass  before  us  took  the  indistinct  form 
of  trees.  I  could  not  observe  more,  for  the 
yacht  suddenly  struck  upon  a  beach,  and  with 
such  violence  as  to  throw  us  over  into  the  sea, 
breaking  our  lashing.  Another  billow  caught 
us,  and  bore  us  onward ;  and  as  we  felt  the  bot¬ 
tom  we  succeeded  with  great  efforts  in  reaching 
the  land.  Charlie  was  fairly  dragged  ashore  by 
the  strong  and  faithful  dog.  The  wind  was  so 
heavy  and  strong  that  it  pressed  us  down  with 
our  faces  to  the  water,  as  we  were  struggling 
through  it,  and  rendered  our  efforts  to  get  to 
land  almost  fatal  to  us.  But  we  did,  all  of  us, 
finally  gain  the  shore,  and  crawled — for  we  could 
not  stand  upright — out  of  the  way  of  the  surf, 
and  got  quickly  to  the  shelter  of  a  group  of  large 
trees.  We  made  our  way  as  far  as  we  could  into 
their  depth.  They  were  huge  pines,  and  the 
wind  swept  over  their  tops  with  a  loud  wailing 
sound  and  savage  roar  combined,  that  impressed 
me  still  more  with  the  dread  energies  and  awful 
powers  that  belong  to  Nature.  The  groans  of 
a  strong  man  suffering  are  dreadful,  but  the 
voices  of  troubled  nature  are  indescribably 
solemn. 

We  succeeded  in  discovering  a  tree  that  had 
been  overthrown,  and  crept  under  the  shelter  of 
its  thick  foliage,  whore  we  were  comparatively 
protected.  We  had  wonderfully  escaped  the 
dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed  in  the  yacht, 
and  felt  that  our  escape  and  present  security,  im¬ 
perfect  as  it  was,  demanded  from  us  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  Him  who  had  guided  us  with  an  un¬ 
seen  hand  through  the  dangers  that  had  envel¬ 
oped  us. 

We  remained  five  hours  in  our  shelter,  while 
the  hurricane  still  roared  and  shrieked  in  the  air 
above  us.  At  length  the  wished  for  dawn  broke. 
But  the  tempest  gave  no  signs  of  abating.  We 
knew  not  where  we  were — whether  oft  the  main, 
or  upon  an  island.  It  was  impossible  to  stir 
from  our  place  to  go  in  search  of  a  house,  so 
fierce  and  strong  was  the  wind,  which  bore  down 
all  before  it.  To  add  to  onr  discomfort,  the  rain 
poured  in  sheets  until  noon.  We  could  not  see 
for  hours  a  hundred  yards  in  any  direction.  Our 
yacht  had  gone  to  pieces,  and  we  were  in  danger, 
without  food  or  refreshment,  of  perishing,  if  the 
storm  continued  for  a  day  and  night  more. 


Charlie  was  cheerful,  and  tried  to  bear  up  under 
his  fatigue  and  suffering,  but  towards  noon  fell 
asleep,  resting  his  head  upon  the  soft  pillow  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Newfoundland’s  shaggy  body, 
whose  affection  for  the  dear  boy  seemed  to  be 
almost  like  a  paternal  one. 

At  length,  about  two  o’clock,  the  wind  began 
to  abate,  the  rain  to  cease ;  and  in  an  hoar  more 
we  left  our  shelter.  The  sea  was  yet  wild  with 
the  dying  strength  of  the  storm,  but  in  the  sky 
the  clouds  were  broken,  and  driving  swiftly 
along ;  but  all  the  tokens  indicated  that  the  gale 
was  over.  In  another  hour  the  sun  suddenly 
broke  through  an  opening  in  the  western  sky ; 
and  the  black  clouds  sullenly  sailed  eastward  in 
great  masses,  with  isles  of  blue  seen  between. 

We  could  discern  the  distant  main,  and  now 
discovered  that  we  were  cast  on  the  island  which 
lay  twelve  miles  from  the  Pass.  We  forthwith 
took  our  way  in  search  of  aid,  but  not  forgetting 
first  to  turn  our  little  shelter  under  the  fallen 
pine  into  a  Bethel  of  grateful  prayer,  and  an  altar 
of  holy  resolutions  for  the  residue  of  our  days. 

After  an  hour’s  walk  around  the  shore,  which 
the  impotent  waves  still  lashed  and  vexed,  and 
which  ever  retain  the  anger  of  storms  longer 
than  the  placid  sky,  we  came  in  sight  of  a  fisher’s 
boat  rounding  a  point.  This  we  hailed.  The 
owner  of  it  we  had  passed  in  the  yacht  the  day 
before  as  we  were  so  joyously  and  unsuspectingly 
gliding  into  the  vortex  of  the  unseen  but  coming 
storm.  He  came  to  the  shore  and  took  us  in. 

We  reached  the  Pass  just  at  sunset,  over  still 
rough  seas.  We  saw  that  the  hurricane  had 
swept  away  houses,  bridges,  baths  ;  uptorn  trees 
and  devastated  the  place.  People  from  the  bath 
wharves  near  the  Pass  had  been  blown  into 
the  water  and  drowned,  and  passengers,  landed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  storm  from  the  steamer 
which  wtc  saw  making  an  offing,  had  been  caught 
up  by  the  wind  ere  they  could  reach  the  hotel  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  long  wharf,  and  blown  bod¬ 
ily  into  the  air,  and  dropped  into  the  lake;  where 
they  perished.  Such  a  tempest  had  never  been 
known  before.  The  shores  of  the'  gulf  were 
strewn  with  wrecks  for  fifty  miles.  The  steamer 
with  difficulty  escaped  destruction.  Our  grati¬ 
tude  for  our  own  preservation  was  deepened  as 
we  learned  this  sad  story  of  lives  lost,  both  upon 
the  land  and  upon  the  deep. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  welcomed  as  if  from 
the  dead  arisen  1  That  we  escaped,  no  one  be¬ 
lieved,  and  the  frantic  mother  of  brave  little 
Charlie,  who  had  “  refused  to  be  comforted  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not,”  received  him  from  our  arms 
as  the  glad  widow  of  Nain  received  back  to  life 
again  the  only  son  of  her  widowed  heart. 
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THE  SENTENCE  OF  UIBZA. 


BY  WM.  BOBBBICK  LAWBJEIfCB. 


Ko  more  sh&lt  thou  meet  with  the  lovely  and  fclr, 

Nor  listen  to  mualc,  nor  Join  In  the  dance ; 

Mo  more  with  thy  follower*  victory  share, 

Or  lead  thy  brave  comrades  with  sabre  and  lance. 

Thy  hours  here  are  numbered — for  soon  thou  must  die ! 

Prepare  then  to  meet  thy  long  merited  doom ; 

In  spirit  to  answer  thy  Maker  on  high, 

And  seek  thine  abode  amidst  gathering  gloom. 

Nought  earthly  can  save— e'en  the  nanje  of  thy  sire ! 

Thy  llfe’s-biood  alone  can  atone  for  thy  guilt; 

These  eyes  may  still  gleam  with  an  unwonted  fire, 

But  ere  the  sun  sets,  thine  heart’s  blood  shall  be  ipttt. 

The  last  of  a  race  who  were  noble  and  brave ; 

Though  thou  to  all  virtue  hast  recreant  proved ; 

Mo  mother  in  sorrow  shall  weep  at  thy  grave, 

No  maiden  e’er  mourn  the  proud  chieftain  she  loved- 

When  years  shall  have  swept  o’er  the  land  of  thy  birth 
When  thy  dread  name  is  breathed  but  in  tenor  and 
foar— 

Will  thy  spirit  still  haunt  the  bright  placet  of  earth, 
Which  here  in  probation  it  cherished  as  dear? 

Bark  myrtle  may  wave  over  the  graves  of  the  blest, 
When  Sharon’s  sweet  roses  expand  In  their  bloom; 
But  nought  shall  e’er  mark  the  lone  place  of  thy  rest, 
Or  maidens  weave  garlands  of  flowers  for  thy  tomb. 


VIOLANTE’S  NECKLACE. 


BY  ANNE  T,  WILBUR. 


There  was  at  Florence  a  cloth-merchant, 
called  Strambino.  He  was  a  little  bandy-legged 
man,  always  busy  and  running  about  “  Good 
day,  Strambino/1  bis  neighbors  would  some¬ 
times  say  to  him ;  “  you  are  stirring  early  this 
morning !  You  are  as  active  as  a  terrier ;  but 
where  are  you  going  so  fast?11  Strambino 
would  wave  bis  hand  to  signify  that  be  had  not 
time  to  stop,  and  would  redouble  bis  pace  with 
new  importance. 

This  amusing  little  man  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  goldsmith,  named  Yiolantc,  a 
head  taller  than  her  husband,  and  who,  in  a 
family  quarrel,  would  have  defended  herself 
against  even  Gerion,  the  three-headed  giant,  if 
Fate  had  given  him  to  her  as  a  husband.  Judge 
how  this  good  lady  treated  so  insignificant  a 
person  as  Strambino.  So  it  is  said  that  Madame 
Violante,  in  order  to  show  the  little  cloth-mer¬ 
chant  the  danger  of  taking  too  much  upon  him¬ 
self,  gave  him,  now  and  then,  a  box  on  the  ear ; 
and  yet,  such  was  the  obstinacy  of  Strambino, 
and  his  revengeful  disposition,  that  nothing — not 
even  the  manual  corrections  of  Violante — could 


conquer  his  propensity  to  interfere  with,  every¬ 
thing  going  on  in  the  honse. 

Violante,  as  is  the  custom  with  Italian  ladies, 
hn^  a  cavalier  servtntc ,  an  admirer  and  particular 
friend,  who  often  visited  her,  and  sometimes  at¬ 
tended  her  in  public.  This  was  a  youth  named 
Guido,  an  apprentice  with  a  furrier  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Being  somewhat  suspicions  of  his 
wife,  and  jealous  of  her  intimacy  with  the  latter, 
Strambino  resolved  to  lay  a  snare  for  her. 

TTU  house,  situated  on  the  Place  du  Marche- 
Nenf,  joined  a  garden,  bordering  on  an  unfre¬ 
quented  6treet,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
simple  wall,  breast  high.  One  evening  Stram¬ 
bino  said  to  his  wife : 

“  I  am  more  than  ever  overwhelmed  with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  set  out  to-morrow 
for  Nocera,  where  I  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
owing  me.  My  absence  will  last  probably  a 
couple  of  days." 

“Very  well,”  replied  Violante,  “return  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  take  care  that  your  money 
is  not  stolen  on  the  way,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
road  to  Nocera  is  not  the  safest.” 

“  It  is  well-known  in  Florence  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  robbers  1”  replied  the  little  man,  with 
a  valiant  air. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Strambino’s 
neighbors  saw  him  come  out  in  a  travelling  cos¬ 
tume,  and  walk  off  rapidly,  wearing  at  his  side 
a  huge  rapier,  which  greatly  embarrassed  his 
movements. 

"  Hallo !  Strambino,”  cried  some,  “  where  are 
you  going  in  that  equipment  ?  Is  it  true  that 
you  are  going  to  fight  the  Turks  ?” 

As  we  may  suppose,  Strambino  was  too  much 
occnpied  with  his  project  to  reply  to  these  jests. 
Having  crossed  the  market-place,  he  stopped  at 
a  coffee-house,  where  he  could  distinguish  the 
door  of  his  dwelling.  After  an  hour  of  observa¬ 
tion,  he  saw  this  door  open,  and  Violante  come 
out,  accompanied  by  the  servant,  bearing  a 
basket  on  her  arm.  Strambino,  concluding  that 
the  two  women  were  going  to  market  to  pur¬ 
chase  provisions,  left  the  coffee-house,  and  made 
his  way  through  retired  Btreets  to  the  garden, 
whose  walls  he  hastily  climbed,  after  having  as¬ 
sured  himself  that  no  one  was  looking.  From 
thence,  having  entered  the  house  by  aback  door, 
of  which  he  bad  taken  the  key,vhe  mounted  to  a 
large  apartment  situated  under  the  eaves,  which 
was  seldom  visited,  because  it  contained  only 
some  old  furniture,  a  few  empty  chests,  some 
salt  provisions,  and  the  bread  for  the  family ;  so 
it  was  usually  kept  locked. 

“I  have  provisions  enough  here,”  thought 
Strambino ;  “  and  there  is  a  large  broken  pitcher. 
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which  I  wiM  fill  With  water.  I  «0l  remain  con¬ 
cealed  in  this  room  all  day ;  and  in  the  evening, 
coming  oat,  sword  in  hand,  I  aboil  surprise  my 
wife,  who  will  not  fail  to  appoint  a  meeting  with 
Guido." 

Poring  the  day,  Yiolante,  whether  from  some 
suspicion,  or  whether  she  really  had  business  in 
She  room  where  Straxnbino  was  concealed,  as¬ 
cended  thither,  and  saw  with  a  corner  of  her 
eye,  her  husband  cromched  behind  a  large  chest, 
and  holding  his  breath.  She  appeared  not  to  no¬ 
tice  him. ;  bat  immediately  penefrating  the  strat¬ 
agem,  summoned  her  servant,  and  feigned  to  be 
very  angry. 

H  Paula,"  exclaimed  she,  “am  I  then  of  so 
little  importance  here  that  yon  no  longer  deign 
to  obey  my  orders  ?  Yon  arc  extremely  negli¬ 
gent,  and  my  dear  Strambino  has  good  reason 
to  complain  and  to  say  that  everything  goes 
wrong  about  the  boose.  What  did  1  tell  you  a 
fortnight  ago?  Take  away  these  two  legs  of 
dried  beef,  which  are  left  here  to  be  eaten  by  the 
rats.  Lazy  girl  that  yon  are,  carry  them  quickly 
to  the  kitchen,  and  remember  that  my  beloved 
Strambino  shall  find,  on  his  return,  his  house  as 
neat  and  orderly  as  he  could  desire." 

While  Paula  executed  the  orders  of  her  mis¬ 
tress,  Yiolante  pretended  to  examine  the  foom 
carefully  in  every  corner,  and  two  or  three  times 
amused  herself  with  frightening  Strambino  by 
brushing  with  her  dress  the  chest  behind  which 
he  was  concealed.  When  the  servant  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  Yiolante  was  satisfied  that  no  other 
provisions  were  left  for  Strambino  than  the  bread 
and  the  water  in  the  pitcher,  she  said : 

**  Now  go  and  get  me  the  key  of  this  room ;  I 
intend  that  it  shall  be  hereafter  as  carefully 
closed  as  the  others.  My  adored  Strambino 
wishes  it,  and  he  must  find  no  change  on  his 
return  from  Nocenu" 

Having  taken  the  key  from  the  hands  of  Pan- 
la,  Yiolante  turned  it  in  the  lode,  put  it  in  her 
pocket,  and  quietly  descended  the  stairs. 

Imagine  the  uneasiness  of  Strambino  when  he 
saw  himself  imprisoned  in  this  room,  without 
knowing  when  he  would  be  able  to  leave  it,  and 
having  no  food  at  hand  but  bread  and  water. 
He  could  not  resolve  to  callout  and  have  the  door 
opened.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
explained  how  he  came  there,  and  to  have  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own  trap. 
While  Strambino  was  reflecting  thus,  seated  on 
the  chest  and  ready  to  hide  behind  it  at  the  least 
noise,  Yiolante,  as  we  may  imagine,  was  highly 
smused  at  the  predicament  in  which  she  had 
placed  him.  ' 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  Strambino 


heard  his  wife's  steps  on  the  stairs;  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  Yiolante  entered  with 
the  servant  to  take  some  bread  from  the  chest. 

“ Paula,"  said  Yiolante,  "have  you  faithfully 
executed  my  orders  ?" 

“  Yes,  madam,"  replied  the  servant 

“  You  know-that  my  dear  Strambino  is  to  re¬ 
turn  from  Nocera  this  evening,  and  I  wish  to 
have  a  good  supper  prepared  for  him  on  his 
arrival.  I  told  you  to  buy  two  partridges." 

“  They  are  below.” 

“  I  do  not  donbt  that  they  are  tender.  As  for 
fish,  I  think  Strambino  will  be  pleased  with  the 
trout  I  have  bought  for  him.  Ah!  my  dear 
Strambino,  I  hope  no  misfortune  will  happen  to 
you  on  your  way.  Go,  Paula ;  descend  into  the 
kitchen,  and  bestow  all  your  attentions  upon  this 
supper.  You  will  afterwards  go  to  my  mother's, 
and  ask  her  for  two  bottles  of  her  old  wine  to 
regale  this  dear  Strambino  on  his  arrival  this 
evening." 

“  She  is  a  good  soul  after  all,"  said  Strambino 
to  himself ;  “  and  the  preparations  she  is  making 
for  my  reception,  prove  that  her  husband  is  al¬ 
ways  in  her  thoughts,  and  that  she  is  faithful  to 
her  duties.  I  was  therefore  in  the  wrong  to  sus¬ 
pect  her.  I,  whom  she  calls  her  adored  Stram- 
boni,  her  idol.  Alas  !  why  can  I  not  do  honor 
to  this  excellent  supper  prepared  for  my  benefit  1 
My  stomach,  weary  of  bread  and  water,  would 
relish  those  two  partridges,  the  odor  of  which  I 
I  now  smell  already,  and  that  delicious  trout. 
But  how  shall  I  escape  from  here  ?  If  it  was 
carnival  time,  I  might  persuade  Yiolante  that  I 
had  concealed  myself  in  this  chamber  for  a 
joke ;  but  I  would  rather  die  than  confess  my 
stratagem." 

Strambino  tried  the  door,  to  see  if  it  might 
not,  by  chance,  have  been  left  open ;  but  Yio¬ 
lante  had  closed  it  as  carefully  as  the  night 
before. 

It  is  easy  to  guess  for  whom  this  succulent 
supper  had  been  prepared,  which  had  so  awak¬ 
ened  the  appetite  of  the  unfortunate  Strambino. 
Guido  and  Yiolante  ate  it,  and  drank  the  wine 
to  the  health  of  the  unfortunate  traveller. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  morning,  Yiolante  think¬ 
ing  Strambino  sufficiently  punished,  ascending  to 
the  chamber,  took  care,  on  descending,  to  leave 
the  door  open,  as  if  through  forgetfulness ;  so 
that  when  night  came,  Strambino  descended 
cautiously,  reached  the  garden  on  tiptoe,  climbed 
the  wall,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  he  had 
previously  pursued,  to  knock  at  the  door  of  his 
house,  that  opened  on  the  Place  du  Marche -Nemf. 
Yiolante  suffered  him  to  knock  for  some  time ; 
then  appearing  at  the  window,  cried  out: 
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“  Who  is  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household 
at  this  hour  V* 

"  It  is  I,"  replied  the  merchant ;  "  it  is  your 
Strambino,  just  arrived  from  Nocera." 

"  Alas  1”  said  Violante,  “  whoever  you  may  be, 
you  have  chosen  a  bad  time  for  jesting.  My 
husband  was  to  have  arrived  last  evening,  and 
some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to  induce 
him  to  break  his  word.  It  is  said  that  the  road 
to  Nocera  is  infested  with  robbers.  Go  your 
way,  then,  my  friend,  and  do  not  disturb  an  un¬ 
fortunate  woman,  who  will  purchase  to-morrow 
her  widow's  mourning." 

At  these  words,  Violante  closed  the  window, 
and  8trambino  resumed  his  knocking. 

"  It  is  I — Strambino— it  is  I,  by  all  the  saints ! 
It  is  your  husband,  living,  in  flesh  and  bones  !" 

"  No,"  said  Violante,  reappearing  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  "you  can  be  only  the  soul  of  my  poor 
Strambino,  come  to  asfc  masses  for  his  repose. 
You  ehall  have  them,  were  I  to  devote  to  this 
purpose  all  the  property  left  by  my  husband." 

"Grief  has  unsettled  your  mind,  dear  wife,” 
returned  Strambino.  "I  demand  masses!  I 
ask,  rather,  for  supper.  Descend  to  open  the 
door,  and  yon  will  see  that  it  is  I  who  am  speak¬ 
ing  to  you,  though  almost  dying  with  fatigue." 

Violante  at  last  consented  to  open  the  door, 
and  Strambino  entered,  scarcely  able  to-  walk,  so 
entirely  had  those  two  days  of  fasting  exhausted 
him. 

"It  is,  indeed,  you,”  said  Violante;  "but 
why  did  you  not  return  last  evening  as  yon 
promised  ?" 

"  Business  of  importance  detained  me  at 
Nocera." 

"  Business  !"  exclaimed  Violante ;  “  say,  rath¬ 
er,  pleasure.  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  the  dnpe 
of  your  deceptions  ?  I  see  in  your  pale  counte¬ 
nance  traces  of  the  three  days  of  dissipation  you 
have  passed  away  from  Florence  with  your  wor¬ 
thy  companions.  Why  do  you  return  home  at 
midnight,  after  three  days  of  absence,  smelling 
of  wine  at  a  league's  distance  ?  Why  not  wash 
your  face  and  hands  at  the  fountain  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place,  and  drink  a  cup  of  water  to  drive 
away  the  fumes  of  dipnkeimess?  But  no, 
Strambino  returns,  staggering,  and  so  little  car¬ 
ing  to  conceal  his  condition  that  his  first  act  is 
to  moke  such  a  horrible  noise  at  his  own  door  as 
to  attract  all  the  neighbors  to  their  windows." 

"Compose  yourself,  Violante,”  said  Stram¬ 
bino,  confounded  by  this  scene ;  "  I  declare  to 
you — " 

“And  I  declare  to  you,”  replied  Violante, 
"  that  this  scene  is  scandalous  ;  I  dare  say  you 
have  spent  in  dissipation  to  the  last  sequin,  the 


money  you  were'to  receive  at  Nocera.  Show  it 
tome!  Where  is  it?" 

"  I  have  not  touched  it !’'  stammered  Stnmbi- 
no ;  "  my  debtor  was  absent — that  is  to  say  he  did 
not  happen  to  have  the  sum— or,  rather,  I  grant¬ 
ed  him  a  new  delay.  His  wife  wept.  Ah !  if 
you  could  have  seen  her.” 

"  I  see,"  exclaimed  Violante,  “  that  you  are 
lying !  I  see  that  yon  have  received  this  money, 
which  you  have  eaten  and  drank,  if  not  gambled 
away.  And,  meanwhile,  I  was  awaiting  you, 
full  of  anxiety,  and  thinking  that  on  your  return 
you  would  use  a  part  of  the  money  in  buying  for 
me  that  pearl  necklace  which  you  have  so  long 
promised  me ;  bat  I  had  not  reckoned  upon  the 
wine,  the  play,  and  the  worthy  friends.  I  did 
not  know  that  yoor  debtor  would  be  absent,  that 
his  wife  would  weep ;  I  did  not  know  you  would 
return  ashamed,  stammering,  drunk  and  penni¬ 
less,  for  if  I  had  known  it,  I  would  have  left  you 
to  spend  the  night  out  of  doors." 

Strambino,  finding  that  the  story  about  the 
pretended  debtor  did  not  avail  him,  did  net 
know  how  to  appease  the  fury  of  Violante.  He 
therefore  asked  her  pardon  for  the  anxiety  he 
had  caused  her,  excused  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  confessed  that  he  had  indeed  dined  with  a 
few  friends,  but  honorably  and  in  good  company. 
Afterwards  they  had  played  some,  but  he  had 
lost  nothing.  As  for  the  sum  which  he  had  gone 
to  collect,  he  called  all  the  saints  to  witness  that 
he  had  received  none  of  it ;  bat  that  should  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  Violante  the  promised 
necklace ;  and  he  entreated  her  acceptance  of  it 
as  a  pledge  of  his  repentance. 

Violante,  after  having  at  first  scornfully  re¬ 
pulsed  the  offer  of  the  necklace,  at  last  consent¬ 
ed  to  accept  it,  and  to  pardon  her  husband.  Af¬ 
terwards  Strambino,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
been  smoking  a  little  too  much,  humbly  with¬ 
drew  to  his  chamber,  without  daring  to  ask  for 
supper,  although  he  was  half  dead  with  hunger ; 
and  the  chronible  adds  that  he  never  spoke  of 
re-visiting  Nocera. 


OPTICAL  DELU810N. 

The  eye  may  be  curtailed  of  half  its  object 
Mr.  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Wollaston  were  both 
often  in  this  dilemma  of  a  sense,  so  that  only 
one-half  of  a  person  or  a  name,  on  which  they 
were  looking,  was  visible  to  them.  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy,  in  his  facetious  way,  referring  to  his  own 
name,  said  he  could  see  as  far  as  the  fie,  but 
could  not  see  a  bit  of  the  thy.  This  illusion  is  at 
once  explained  bv  anatomy.  The  optic  nerve, 
at  one  point,  interlaces  some  and  crosses  others 
of  its  fibres ;  thus  one  nerve  chiefly  supplies  one 
half  of  both  eyes.  Disease  of  nerve  may  thus 
paralyze  one  half  of  each  retina,  the  other  half 
only  perceiving  half  the  objeet  or  word. — Bizarre. 
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BT  PAUL  CRJCYTOK. 

"  Tbit  cents,  ten  cents !”  muttered  old  Roger 
Johnson,  fumbling  the  bit  of  silver  in  his  palm. 
“  Ten  cents,"  he  repeated,  childishly,  a  feeble 
smile  flitting  over  his  bine  lips,  with  a  sickly 
glare  on  his  haggard  features;  “ 'tisn't much ; 
but  it  will  buy  my  supper — breakfast,  dinner  and 
sapper,  all  in  one— and  God  be  thanked  for  that 
— God  be  thanked  for  that  1" 

His  words  diod  away  to  an  inaudible  whis¬ 
per,  as,  hugging  his  tattered  garments  around 
him,  he  tottered  along  the  street. 

It  was  at  the  dose  of  a  rude  winter's  day. 
The  evening  dusk  had  fallen,  and  a  few  fine 
flakes  of  snow  fluttered  down  out  of  the  dark 
gray  clouds  that  lowered  above  the  city.  As 
old  Roger  picked  his  way  carefully  across  the 
icy  slabs,  a  gay  young  lamplighter,  passing  on 
his  evening  round,  set  his  ladder  against  a  post 
dose  by,  mounted  smartly,  and  touched  with  a 
match  the  eager  jets  of  gas,  which  cast  a  yellow 
radiance  all  around  the  old  man's  feet 

“  Ha  1"  said  Roger,  with  the  very  ghost  of  a 
laugh  flitting  airily  from  his  numb,  cold  dips, 
“  that's  a  good  omen.  Light,  light,  golden  light, 
too,  all  over  my  poor  old  ragged  shoes  1  So,  in 
my  life,  I've  been  groping,  groping,  though 
Heaven  knows  I  capered  as  gaily  as  any  school¬ 
boy  once,  and  walked  as  proudly  as  any  youth, 
afterwards — till  now  the  cold  winter  night  is  set¬ 
ting  in,  and  it's  all-powering  dark  before  me — 
so  dark,  and  chill,  and  threatening !  But  there 
will  come  a  gleam  soon— just  like  this  which 
brightens  all  around  me — and — and—"  ✓ 

The  old  man  was  mumbling  again — with  a 
sort  of  childish,  dreamy  glee,  when,  setting  his 
foot  incautiously  upon  a  clod  of  ice,  he  slipped, 
and  fell  helplessly  on  the  frozen  ground. 

**  Hillo,  old  cove — you  hurt  1"  cried  a  merry 
schoolboy. 

“  He's  down  there  looking  after  a  pin,"  laugh¬ 
ed  another,  slidiog  by,  with  a  sled  at  his  heels. 

The  boys  passed  on  and  the  old  man  strug¬ 
gled  to  regain  bis  feet.  But  he  was  feeble  and 
rheumatic,  and  the  fall  had  well  nigh  shaken  the 
life  out  of  him.  When  he  came  a  little  to  himself, 
he  observed  that  a  kind  gentleman  was  assisting 
him  with  cheering  words. 

“  No,  I  am  not  much  damaged,"  said  Roger, 
gratefully.  “  Thank  you,  sir,  'twouldn't  have 
been  much  matter  if  I'd  broken  my  neck.  I  aint 
of  much  account  in  the  world — nobody  would 
miss  old  Roger  Johnson." 

“  Have  you  far  to  go  ?"  asked  the  stranger. 
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“  Not  to-night,  thank  Heaven.  I  live,  or  rath¬ 
er  stay,  right  aroand  the  corner  here,  third  door 
np  the  alley." 

“  Well,  good-night  to  yon.  Mind  and  keep 
your  legs  under  yon,"  cried  the  stranger. 

He  passed  on,  and  the  old  man,  dragging  his 
shaking  limbs  into  a  provision  shop  on  the  corner, 
purchased  a  loaf  of  bread  with  the  bit  of  silver 
to  which  he  had  clung  tightly  all  the  while,  then 
creeping  with  unsteady  steps  into  the  alley,  en¬ 
tered  a  dark,  dilapidated  doorway  with  his  supper 
under  his  arm. 

As  he  was  stumbling  np  a  dismal  old  staircase, 
a  sharp  feminine  voice  cried  oat  to  him  from  the 
floor  of  the  first  landing : 

“  Is  that  yon,  Johnson  ?" 

“  I  s'pose  it  is ;  though  I  sometimes  more  than 
half  believe  I'm  somebody  else,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

“  Why  didn't  yon  speak  ?  I'd  op4n  the  door, 
so  *s 't  yon  could  see,"  cried  the  other. 

“  Where  does  that  light  come  from  ?"  asked 
Roger.  “  Do  you  indulge  in  lamplight,  for  it's 
hardly  dark,  Mrs.  Stone  ?" 

“  Come  in  here,  and  you’ll  see !  There,  you 
didn't  expect  snch  a  fire  as  that,  did  you,  John¬ 
son  ?" 

“  Bless  yon,  woman,  that  I  didn’t  1  You're 
warm  as  toast  in  here  1  How  jolly  it  is  to  see  a 
stove  all  of  a  glow  like  that !  Where  did  yonr 
coal  come  from  ?"  * 

"0,"  said  Mrs.  Stone,  "Sydney  brought 
me  three  dollars  to-day ;  and  the  children  was 
all  a  shivering  and  chattering  so  on  the  stingy 
little  wood  fire,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  these 
three  dollars  should  go  to  getting  ns  all  warm 
once,  if  we  was  never  warm  again  in  our  lives. 
So  what  did  I  do  but  go  and  order  a  quarter  of 
a  ton  of  coal ;  and  the  young  ones  have  been  as 
merry  as  crickets  ever  since.  They're  quite  con¬ 
tent  to  go  withont  their  supper,  so  there's  a  good 
fire  for  them  to  cuddle  down  by.  Come  in  ;  it's 
a  free  warm,  Johnson.  As  long  as  the  coal 
lasts,  I  want  everybody  to  enjoy  it  that  can. 
Yon  shall  set  with  us  this  evening — your  room 
is  so  awful  dreary,  Johnson !" 

The  frozen  tears  thawed  in  the  old  man's  eyes ; 
bat  his  voice  was  so  choked  that  he  could  not 
express  his  thanks.  Seating  himself  in  a  rick- 
etty  old  chair,  he  warmed  his  cold  shins  and 
( rubbed  his  shriveled  hands  over  the  stove;  pat¬ 
ted  the  children’s  heads ;  and  ended  by  dividing 
the  larger  portion  of  his  loaf  among  them,  re¬ 
serving  bat  a  scanty  fragment  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Stone  remonstrated  against  this  gener¬ 
osity.  But  the  children  seized  upon  the  food  so 
eagerly,  that  the  grateful  old  man  declared,  with 
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--w'fo  recite  atHocer*.  Shoir  ** 

money  yon 

to  mo  1  Where  «  *  ■  mrocred  Stramb‘- 

“  I  have  not  touched^  »  ^  w  sayhedid 
n0  •  •<  my  debtor  was  •»»en  rather,  I  granv 

not  happen  to  hayed*  su  ^  Ah  '•  •* 

Kim  a  new  delay.  ** 


^ho  is  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  household 

“^ihS0r'repUcd  the  merchant;  “H  *  your 
6tramb.no;  just  arrived  from  Nocera  _  ^ 

«  Aias  1"  said  VU>1«* jjfjj  £*»*  '  My  I  ed  ^  ~  6ecuV.”  „  „• 

you  have  chosen  a  t  evening,  and  1  y°“  „  xchiimed  Violent*,  money, 

husband  was  to  w  induce  ”1™  that  yoa 

some  misfortune  must  hn  »»  ^  road  lymgl  J6  e&tcn  and  drank,  tf  no  j 

him  to  break  his  word  I  >8  Go  your  wh.eh  you  ha 

t0  N  cm  is  mfeste  w.  ^  ^  ^  an  nn-  away  ^  ^  th.nking  that  oy.  fot 

(brlunate  woman^who  will  purchase  to-morrow  \  ,.e  a  part  of  the  mo  __  ^ 


lortuiwa^^  ># 

■wsss-rwrs 


fun  of  anxiety,  a“dl^he  money  in  buy  mg  for 
you  would  use  a  part  °  have  so  long 

me  that  reckoned  upon  the 

promised  me  ,  worthy  friends. 

not  know  that  your  dcbm  ^  yoa  would 

his  wife  would  weep  ,  I  d  k  and  penm- 

111  ,  stammering,  “  .u<v«oii 


■f stramoino — **•  not  ~  ,  t  not  nwi* 

n  husband,  living,  in  flesh  and  bon  ^  hU  wifc  would  f  “^^ng,  drunk  and  penru- 

.jrrr^e^“  ^irar-s^s' 
:r •'  -  -  •”  - -  “  8  It&ZzL'iSSZ 


that 


why  did  you  not  return  last  even,  g  -  ,  necklace;  and  cntance.  ^ 

promised  1"  .  .  -  .  me  at  as  a  pledge  of  h.s  V  t  f, 

“  Business  of  importance  Came  ;  Yiolante,  »  j  necV' 

Nooeru."  ..  1  pulsed  the  0**  of  ^ 


s=-ftS: 

,» v«-» ,  ■  m.  «£  i  »«r 

er,  pleasure.  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  the  dupe  Stramblnc 

of  your  deceptions  ?  I  pee  'n  your  pale  cou  i  been  smoking  a 
nance  traces  of  the  three  days  of  dissipation  yo  drfjvf  t0  hu  cht 
hare  passed  away  from  Florence  with  your*0^  supper, 
thy  companions.  Why  do  you  return  home  a  l  ^ A 
midnight,  after  three  days  of  absence,  smelUog  1 
of  wine  at  a  league's  dis  tance  ?  Why  not  was  | 
your  face  and  hands  cat,  the  fountain  in  the  tnar 
iet-place,  and  drink  *  “ 

‘way  the  fumes  of 
’tramhino  — 1 * — * 


•Uf  re- 

jgjDt* 


- »  returns,  stem. 

to  conceal  his  con  < 
mie  sach  a  horribl  * 
tract  aM  the  neighs 


wu  luuiiuuu  m  - 

«,  cup  of  water  to 
d  roinkenness  1 


“leering,  and  so 
J  it  ion  *’  *  L!' 


1  ltie  neigh 
ompose  yoarscir^ 
landed  byil^i^ 
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OLD  ROGER  JOHNSON. 


BY  PAUL  CHEYTON. 


"  Ten  cents,  ten  cents  !”  muttered  old  Roger 
Johnson,  fumbling  the  bit  of  silver  in  his  palm. 
“  Ten  cents,”  he  repeated,  childishly,  a  feeble 
smile  flitting  over  his  blue  lips,  with  a  sickly 
glare  on  his  haggard  features ;  “  'tisn’t  much ; 
but  it  will  buy  my  supper — breakfast,  dinner  and 
supper,  all  in  one — and  God  be  thanked  for  that 
— God  be  thanked  for  that !” 

His  words  died  away  to  an  inaudible  whis¬ 
per,  as,  hugging  his  tattered  garments  around 
Him,  he  tottered  along  the  street. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  rude  winter's  day. 
The  evening  dusk  had  fallen,  and  a  few  tine 
fi.  akes  oF  snow  fluttered  down  out  of  the  dark 
clouds  that  lowered  above  the  city.  As 
o  M-d  Roger  picked  his  way  carefully  across  the 
slabs,  a  gay  young  lamplighter,  passing  on 
hM^ *9  evening  round,  set  his  ladder  against  a  post 
cl  os©  by,  mounted  smartly,  and  touched  with  a 
ma  tlie  eager  jets  of  gas,  which  cast  a  yellow 

racL  i^*-nce  all  around  the  old  man’s  feet. 

r-  XIa!”  said  Roger,  with  the  very  ghost  of  a 
lau^^*,  airily  from  his  numb,  coldJips, 

ii  ^  *  8  a  good  omen.  Light,  light,  golden  light, 

over  my  poor  old  ragged  shoes  1  So,  in 
*  I’ve  been  groping,  groping,  though 

knows  I  capered  as  gaily  as  any  schooh 


my 

Llea^ 


^  ^nce,  and  walked  as  proudly  as  any  vonth, 
^■cTV/^rd8— till  now  the  cold  winter  night  ii  set- 
in,  and  it’s  all  powering  dark  before  rse — 
so  dark:,  and  chill,  and  direr-  ’  Bat  iher» 


will  cot*16  a  gleam  soon 
brigl*tcIls  around  me- 
‘Xb©  old  man  was  r 
sort  of  childish,  dream 
foot  incautiously  upo* 
and  fell  helplessly  or. 

«  Hilf< 

Bfh 


“  Not  to  night,  thank  Heaven.  1 2ire,«rj 
er  stay,  right  around  the  corner  here, 
up  the  alley.” 

“  Well,  good-night  to  yon.  kOae 
your  legs  under  you,”  cried  the  i 
He  passed  on,  and  the  oM  a 
shaking  limb6  into  a  province  an  ^ 
purchased  a  loaf  of  bread  wish  the  i 
to  which  he  had  clang  t igfcdy  a-  -- 
creeping  with  unsteady  stey-?  ha  31 
tered  a  dark,  dilapidated  doarm 
under  his  arm. 

As  he  was  stumbling  xz  x 
a  sharp  feminine  voice  ar*rz  wm 
floor  of  the  first  bating 
“Is  that  yon.  Jotwr 
** I  s'pose  it  is  ; 

half  believe  Tm  mmeime*  *■* 


'Whvfrh 


d 

wl, 

om- 


so  '»  'l  von  r« 

ed. 

“  W 

►  ae  way. 

Roger.  “Dana* 

a  tasteful 

hardly  Ari.JH 

•  1  eye — seem- 

aC«a»^  • 

g—  tasted  nothing, 

didn't  o|<sgaAiP>  a 

iioger  himself. 

•on  r 

^  lc  to  realize  that 

such  living  every 

nm 

ike  a  fairy  story,  or  a 

t  or 
after 
clear 
happy 


?”  cried 


*  ealth  he  had 
*  a  at  winter,  and 
n  him  to  ask  alms, 
[not  averaged  half  a 


■loai*  ve  me,  look  here ;  this  is 

You  onght  to  know  me — 

■e  am  I  am  rich  enough  to  afford  any 

1  this  kind — as  you  will  see,  by 
store  in  the  morning.” 

m**  gan  to  be  convinced.  By  this  time 
*  :lus  of  food  was  having  its  effect,  and 
ppiness  found  expression  in  deep,  quiet 
v  liter  and  tears. 

“  Now  are  you  sure  you  are  going  to  be  per- 
ctly  happy  V*  asked  Mr.  Upton.  *■  Three 
meals  a  day — all  the  world  has  that,  but  I  don't 
know  two  really  happy  men.  Isn't  there  some¬ 
thing  else  you  would  like  V* 

“I  forgot  my  clothes,”  said  Roger.  “I 
should  like  a  good  warm  coat  and  whole  trousers 
and  shoes,  for  this  cold  weather ;  but  then,  if  I 
have  plenty  to  eat,  I  can  manage  to  keep  myself 
warm.” 

“  The  clothes  you  shall  have,”  rejoined  the 
other.  “  I  had  forgotten  them  myself.  Waiter, 
call  a  hack  for  me.  You  shall  go  to  my  house, 
friend  Johnson,  and  I'll  look  over  my  wardrobe 
this  very  evening,  and  see  if  I  can't  furnish  you 
with  an  outfit.”  jBfiTover 

The  old  man's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  .-x  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  see  if  I  cannao  1 

seemed  to  be  more  than  half-mcline^ 
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tears  running  down  hu  cheeks,  that  it  did  him 
more  good  to  see  them  eat,  than  it  would  for 
him  to  sit  down  to  the  most  bountiful  feast. 

The  meagre  meal  was  soon  concluded,  when 
heavy  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stain.  The 
poor  woman’s  heart  almost  oeased  to  beat.  She 
turned  so  pale  that  the  old  man  observed  her 
change  of  countenance,  even  in  that  dim  light. 

“  Is  it  father  ?”  whispered  the  children. 

At  that  moment  an  angry  voice  demanded  with 
an  oath,/1  why  she  did  not  hold  a  light  V ' 

“Hush!”  said  Mrs.  Stone  to  the  cowering 
little  ones. 

She  opened  the  door  and  presently  a  shabby, 
frost-bitten,  middle-aged  man  came  blustering 
into  the  room.  It  was  the  woman’s  husband, 
who,  always  when  he  had  money  to  spend,  de¬ 
serted  his  family  for  the  grog  shop,  and  who,  in¬ 
variably  on  finding  himself  destitute,  returned 
to  them  for  shelter. 

He  was  a  brutal,  tyrannical  man,  thong  1  he 
had  not  been  always  so,  in  sooth— and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  a  signal  for  general  trouble  and 
fear.  It  made  poor  old  Roger  Johnson’s  heart 
bum  in  his  bosom  to  hear  Jacob  Stone  demand 
money  of  his  wife,  and  curse  her  because  she  had 
that  day  spent  all  their  oldest  son’s  earnings  for 
fuel;  and  when  the  unfeeling  father  snatched 
from  the  hands  of  a  sickly  child  the  crust  that 
had  been  given  it  to  gnaw,  the  old  man  spoke 
out  his  indignation*  This  led  to  a  sharp  quar¬ 
rel,  and  he  was  driven  with  oaths  from  the 
room.  Jacob  slammed  the  door  after  him,  and 
the  feeble  lodger  crept  darkling  up  to  his  cold 
and  windy  attic. 

He  sighed  as  he  sat  there  in  the  gloom,  on 
the  uninviting  bed.  The  comfort  he  had  just 
tasted  made  the  present  desolation  more  bitter 
by  its  contrast.  The  old  man  huddled  himself 
together  with  the  tattered  bed-covering  wrapped 
around  him,  and  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
wept  and  sobbed  like  any  little  child.  It  seem¬ 
ed  the  darkest  of  all  the  dark,  dark  hours  he  yet 
had  known.  Always  until  now,  he  had  seen 
some  little  ray  of  hope  when  the  gloom  was 
thickest ;  but  in  the  present  anguish,  nothing  was 
left  him  but  to  die. 

Once  the  old  man  started  up  and  cursed  him¬ 
self  for  a  fool.  He  was  half-famished,  in  a  win¬ 
try  garret ;  and  the  reflection  that  he  had  given 
away  to  the  greedy  ones  of  Jacob  Stone  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  last  loaf,  fired  him  with  indig¬ 
nation  at  his  own  folly.  , 

“I deserve  to  starve,”  he  muttered.  “The 
world  is  all  selfishness,  and  he  who  gives  any¬ 
thing  is  a  doll  dolt^let  him  suffer!  But  O, 
this  hanger  and  cold !  have  I  deserved  so  much?” 


There  were  others  well  fed  and  warmed  that 
night.  Roger  thought  of  them ;  he  visited  in 
fancy  the  houses  of  the  rich;  he  saw  happy 
families  with  shining  faces  sitting  around  glow¬ 
ing  hearths.  Then  he  wept  again;  not  now 
with  envy  or  remorse.  He  thanked  God  that 
there  was  comfort  in  the  world,  although  his  lot 
was  to  suffer.  He  thought  of  the  man  who  gave 
him  the  money  that  purchased  the  loaf ;  of  him 
who  lifted  him  up  when  he  had  fallen,  and  spok¬ 
en  kind  words  to  him ;  of  the  good  and  patient 
Mrs.  Stone,  the  mother  of  the  children  he  had 
fed ;  and  for  all  his  hunger  pangs  he  felt  richly 
compensated,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  one  self  forgetting,  charitable  act,  which 
made  him,  in  spite  of  his  poverty  and  rags,  a 
brother  to  all  the  good  and  noble  hearts  that 
throbbed  in  human  day. 

The  old  man’s  limbs  meanwhile  grew  chill 
and  numb ;  and  he  was  wondering  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  get  warm  if  he  went  to 
bed,  when  he  heard  a  step  on  the  stair,  and  pres¬ 
ently  saw  a  light  shining  through  the  wide  cracks 
around  the  door. 

“  Have  you  gone  to  bed,  Johnson?” 

It  was  Mrs.  Stone’s  voice,  and  the  old  man 
aroiyed  himself  to  answer. 

“No;  I  thought  I’d  try  a  sitting-freeze  first,” 
said  he,  with  sad,  playful  humor.  “Anything 
wanting  ?” 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  woman.  “  There’s  a  man 
down  stairs  wants  to  see  yon.” 

“  To  see  me  ?”  echoed  the  astonished  lodger, 
starting  up.  “  You  don’t  mean  me  ?” 

Mrs.  8tone  did  mean  him,  indeed ;  and  he 
hastened  to  shake  the  coverlid  from  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  accompany  her  down  stairs.  All  was 
quiet  in  her  room  ;  Jacob  having  fallen  asleep 
by  the  stove  stupefied  by  the  heat.  The  caller 
was  waiting  in  the  dark  entry-way  below ;  and 
the  woman  held  the  lamp  while  Roger  went  down 
to  speak  with  him. 

The  old  man  was  all  tremulous  With  a  vague 
apprehension  that  something  was  going  to 
happen  to  him ;  nor  was  this  feeling  entirely  dis¬ 
sipated  when,  in  the  person  who  took  his  hand, 
and  addressed  him  with  kindly  tones,  he  recog 
nlzed  the  man  that  had  so  lately  helped  him  to 
regain  his  footing  in  the  slippery  street. 

“  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  find  you,”  said  the 
visitor.  “But from  the  time  I  left  you,  your 
words,  *  Old  Boger  Johnson — around  the  corner, 
third  door  np  the  alley' — kept  ringing  in  my 
ears,  and  I  was  finally  compelled  to  come  back 
and  look  for  you.” 

“  God  bless  yon,  sir,”  articulated  the  shiver 
ing  old  man.  “  This  is  an  honor — I  don’t  know 
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!i  bow  I  have  deferred— you  must  have  made  a 
i  mistake.0 

t:  "  Note  at  all.  I  thought  70a  might  be  very 

t  poor  and  in  need  of  assistance.0 
t  “  True,  true — I  am  poor  enough*  but— but — 0 

k  Soger's  voice  failed  him ;  and  he  began  to 
t  shake  again  as  with  an  ague. 
e  "  Ton  are  cold,"  said  his  new  friend.  "  Come, 

let's  step  into  yonder  shop  and  talk  over 
matters." 

i  Soger  hesitated. 

i  “  They  turn  me  out,  sir,  when  I  go  there  to 
gat  warm." 

,  "They  will  not  tom  me  out,"  replied  the 
other.  "Comeaioi^." 

They  entered  a  common  refreshment  saloon, 
and  by  the  countenance  and  protection  of  his 
new  friend.  Soger  was  permitted  feo  enjoy  a  seat 
by  the  stove. 

"  You  look  like  a  man  who  has  seen  hard 
times,"  observed  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  suffered  almost  everything,  sir,"  re¬ 
plied  Johnson,  in  a  subdued,  unsteady  tone.  "  I 
don't  know  why  I  am  left  to  live." 

"Bat  you  have  some 'idea  of  happiness  in 
store  for  you  yet;  no  man  is  without  that,  you 
know !"  * 

"I  sometimes  dream  of  such  a  tiling.  I  have 
hopes,  I  have  hopes,  sir — rainbow  colored,  some 
of  'em  are,  too.  But  it’s  all  delusion.  My  cas¬ 
tles  are  built  in  the  air,  and  they're  forever 
tumbling  down  about  my  ears.  I  know  what 
would  make  me  happy,  sir ;  but  what's  the  use 
of  talking?  It's  something  I  can’t  have." 

“  Speak  it  out,  friend  Johnson  !"  cried  the 
stranger.  "  But  be  careful  and  not  place  your 
expectations  too  high.  The  gods  love  mod¬ 
esty,  you  know." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  just  this — nothing  more  nor 
less  than  three  meals  a  day." 

"  Three  meals  a  day  I" 

"  I  knew  you'd  call  it  extravagant,"  said  Sog¬ 
er,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  I  wouldn't  mind 
your  rich  dishes ;  only  give  me  plenty  of  bread 
and  potatoes — with  now  and  thena  bit  of  cheese, 
or  salt  fish,  or  may-be  a  morsel  of  dried  beef  or 
smoked  bacon ;  make  me  sure  of  that,  day  after 
day,  as  long  aa  I  live,  so  that  I  can  keep  clear 
of  the  alms-house,  and  you'd  see  me  a  happy 
man,  if  there  is  not  another  in  creation  1" 

"And  haven't  yon  aa  much  already?"  cried 
the  astonished  stranger. 

Soger  replied  that  with  his  poor  health  he  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  get  work  that  winter,  and 
it  was  always  so  painful  for  him  to  ask  alms, 
that  his  subsistence  had  not  averaged  half  a 
meal  a  day. 


"Good  heavens  1"  exclaimed  his  friend ;  "hi 
all  this  wasteful  city,  is  it  possible  that  one  man 
can  be  found  reduced  to  such  extremes  1  One, 
too,  whose  happiness  would  be  so  cheaply  pur¬ 
chased — three  poor  meals  a  day !" 

"  Cheap,  if  one  had  the  money,"  suggested 
Soger. 

"  I  have  tiie  money  1  and  by  aU  that's  pre¬ 
cious,  I  will  devote  so.much  of  it  tp  a  pension 
that  will  afford  you  this  royal  bliss  1" 

"  0  sir,  don't  jest  with  me  I" 

"  I’m  not  jesting,  friend  Johnson  1  To  show 
you  how  much  in  earnest  I  sm — waiter,  cook 
this  man  the  choicest  steak  you  have.  Or  would 
you  prefer  mutton  chops  ?  or,  anything  else  on 
the  bill  ?  Speak  for  yourself." 

As  soon  as  the  old  man  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  his  amassment  to  realize  his  good 
fortune,  he  made  choice  of  some  cold  fowl, 
with  hot  biscuit  and  coffee,  because  these  com¬ 
forting  items  could  be  most  readily  produced. 

The  sympathetic  stranger,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  fine  looking  man  of  forty,  with  a  tasteful 
whisker  and  an  exceedingly  pleasant  eye — seem¬ 
ed  to  enjoy  the  meal  although  he  tasted  nothing, 
quite  as  much  as  the  famished  Soger  himself. 

Still  the  old  man  was  unable  to  realise  that 
he  was  to  have  the  luxury  of  such  living  every 
day.  It  seemed  so  much  like  a  fairy  story,  or  a 
dream! 

"  If  you  don't  believe  pie,  look  here ;  this  is 
my  business  card.  You  ought  to  know  me— 
perhaps  you  do.  I  am  rich  enough  to  afford  any 
little  caprice  of  this  kind— as  you  will  see,  by 
calling  at  my  store  in  the  morning." 

Soger  began  to  be  convinced.  By  this  time 
the  stimulus  of  food  was  having  its  effect,  and 
the  happiness  found  expression  in  deep,  quiet 
laughter  and  tears. 

"  Now  are  you  sure  you  are  going  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy?"  asked  Mr.  Upton.  "Three 
meals  a  day — all  the  world  has  that,  but  I  don't 
know  two  really  happy  men.  Isn't  there  some¬ 
thing  else  you  would  like  ?" 

"I  forgot  my  clothes,"  said  Roger.  "I 
should  like  a  good  warm  coat  and  whole  trousers 
and  shoes,  for  this  cold  weather ;  but  then,  if  1 
have  plenty  to  eat,  I  can  manage  to  keep  myself 
warm." 

"  The  clothes  you  shall  have,"  rejoined  the 
other.  "  I  had  forgotten  them  myself.  Waiter, 
call  a  hack  for  me.  You  shall  go  to  my  house, 
friend  Johnson,  and  I'll  look  over  my  wardrobe 
this  very  evening,  and  see  if  I  can't  furnish  you 
with  an  outfit" 

The  old  man's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  Still,  he 
seemed  to  be  more  than  half-inclined  to  believe 
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it  was  all  a  trick,  even  after  Mr.  Upton  hod 
taken  him  with  him  into  the  hack. 

“  I've  made  sure  of  my  supper,  at  any  rate,” 
said  Roger  to  himself.  “  There’s  no  trick  about 
that” 

They  alighted  before  a  handsome  brick  dwell¬ 
ing-house,  with  a  silver  knob  on  the  door,  and  a 
silver  bell  handle,  and  the  name  of  “  Upton” 
on  a  silf  er-plate — as  the  old  man  saw  by  a  bright 
gaslight  that  burned  before  the  just  painted  steps. 

The  merchant  entered  by  means  of  a  night- 
key,  showing  that  he  felt  at  home  on  the  prem¬ 
ises  ;  and  presently  the  old  man  was  introduced 
into  a  snug  little  library,  where,  among  other 
comforts,  there  was  a  fire  glowing  brightly  in 
the  grate. 

The  adventure  looked  more  and  more  like 
reality ;  and  when  with  his  own  hands  the  mer¬ 
chant  brought  from  an  adjoining  room,  coats, 
vests,  pantaloons  and  shirts,  all  good  and  whole, 
some  scarcely  worn  at  all,  and  told  him  to  choose 
what  suited  him  best,  Roger  chuckled  with  a 
deep  inward  joy,  scarce  clouded  by  a  doubt. 

“But  I  ought  to  have  a  good  wash  and  shave 
Tore  getting  into  anything  respectable  in  the 
shape  of  clothing.” 

“  I  thought  of  that,  so  I  ordered  a  warm  bath, 
which  will  be  ready  for  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
I’ve  sent  for  my  barber,  too,  who’ll  be  here  by 
the  time  you  come  out  of  the  bath.  Now  have 
faith,  old  man,  and  fear  nothing.  I’m  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  if  it's  possible  to  make  one  man 
perfectly  happy.” 

“  You’ve  chosen  a  promising  subject,”  said 
Johnson,  with  a  smile  of  quiet  glee.  “  I’m  9 
good  natural  capacity  that  way ;  and  if  any  man 
is  suffered  to  appreciate  comfort,  I  con  set  up 
that  modest  claim  1” 

So  the  old  man  was  put  into  a  bath ;  then  bar- 
bered  by  a  fellow  skilful  with  razor  and  shears ; 
and  finally  clad  in  garments  that  would  have 
been  respectable  on  ’change. 

Then  Roger  sat  down  in  the  easy  chair  which 
Upton  placed  for  him  before  the  grate,  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

“  What’s  the  matter  1”  asked  his  friend. 

“This  reminds  me  of  my  better  days — it 
brings  such  strange  things  to  my  memory!” 
murmured  the  old  man. 

“Is  that  all  ?  I  thought  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  else  necessary  to  your  happiness.” 

“  Nothing — nothing !” 

“  Nothing  at  all  ?  Are  you  sure  «” 

“  Indeed  ” — a  cloud  passed  over  the  old  man’s 
face— “  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  have 
mended  a  little,  but  I  had  no  thought  of  asking 
the  favor  of  you.” 


“  Speak  out,  I  tell  yon,  old  man !  I  knew 
there  was  something  else.” 

“  My  lodging  is  cheerless  and  cold.  I  freeze 
there  these  raw  nights ;  and  I  aint  sure  three 
meals  a  day  and  the  warmest  clothing  will  be 
sufficient  to  carry  my  happiness  into  that  gloomy 
hole.” 

“  What  will  you  have,  then  t” 

“  O,  I  ask  nothing ;  but  the  truth  is,  if  I  was 
able  to  rent  a  little  more  comfortable  lodging — " 

“  What  would  you  fancy  1  ’Twill  do  no  harm 
to  talk.” 

“  I  am  well  aware  that  the  only  genuine,  civ¬ 
ilised  way  of  living,  is  to  have  a  house  of  one’s 
own — but  that  of  course  I  am  not  foolish  enough 
to  think  of.” 

“  But  supposing  yon  were  to  have  a  house — 
what  sort  of  a  hoKle  would  you  like  V* 

“  If  you  mean  just  such  a  house  as  I  would 
like— why,  I’d  say  some  such  a  house  as  this  of 
yours.  Everything  seems  so  comfortable  here ! 

A  man  ought  to  be  happy  as  Adam,  in  an  Eden 
like  this.” 

“  Now,  I’ll  tell  you  what,  old  man,”  cried  the 
enthusiastic  merchant — “I  can’t  think  of  turning 
myself  out  of  doors,  even  for  the  sake  of  philos¬ 
ophy^  bnt  if  you’ll  let  me  live  here  and  have 
my  own  way  a  little,  I’ll  give  you  this  house 
to  be  your  home  as  long  as  you  live.” 

Old  Roger  Johnson  opened  his  eyes  wider 
with  wonder. 

“  It  shall  be  as  if  you  were  my  father,”  said 
the  eccentric  Mr.  Upton.  “  Everything  I  have 
shall  be  at  your  service.  You  shall  sit  with  me 
at  table,  and  enjoy  your  three  meals  a  day ;  my  '* 
tailor,  my  baker,  my  servants — all  are  yours. 
So  you’ll  have  nothing  to  do  but  be  happy! 
’Twill  be  worth  half  my  fortune  to  have  a  happy 
man  in  my  honse.  What  do  yon  say  to  thatf  ’ 

“  Now  you  are  mocking  me  t”  sighed  the  old 
man,  deeply  troubled. 

“  So  you  thought  at  first ;  but  I’ll  teaeh  you 
that  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.” 

“But  I  can  never  pay  yon  I” 

“  Yon  will  pay  me,  I  tell  you,  by  being 
happy  !” 

.  “  It  is  too  much — too  much !” 

“  Not  a  jot  too  much,  old  man.  And  take 
my  word  for  it,  it  wont  be  long  before  you  will 
think  of  something  else  necessary  to  foil  and 
complete  bliss.  I  see  by  your  eye  you  have  al¬ 
ready  thought  of  something ;  am  I  right  ?” 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  old  man,  letting  fall  a  tear, 

“  I  can  never  think  of  being  happy,  until  I  know 
whether  my  child  Edith  still  lives,  or  what  has 
become  of  her.” 

“  Ho,  then  yon  have  a  daughter  1” 
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"  I  bad  a  daughter— to  know  that  I  bare  one, 
and  that  she  is  fair,  and  good,  and  happy,  would 
bo  worth  more  than  all  these  blessings  yon  so 
lavishly  bestow  upon  me ;  to  know  that,  is  all  I 
ask  of  Heaven— -then  I  would  be  content  to 
die." 

“  Bat  how  could  you  lose  sight  of  your 
child?” 

“  O,  it  would  take  a  long  story  to  tell  you  that. 
The  poor  thing's  mother  married  me  against  the 
will  of  her  family,  who  hated  me  because  I  was 
poor.  Bat  I  was  fortunate  in  business ;  and  in 
the  course  of  time  I  was  able  to  invite  my  wife's 
proud  parents  to  my  own  house,  and  treat  them 
as  well  as  such  people  ought  to  be  treated. 
Edith  was  our  third  child ;  and  all  the  dearer, 
because  she  came  late  to  fill  the  place  of  one 
brother  and  two  sisters,  who  one  after  the  other 
bad  been  taken  from  our  hearts  and  laid  in  the 
grave.  When  she  was  thirteen  years  old,  a  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  large  firm  in  which  my  fortune  and  rep¬ 
utation  were  staked,  swept  away  everything  I 
had  earned,  and  left  me  penniless.  In  the  midst 
of  the  trouble,  my  poor  wile  died,  and  necessity 
Compelled  me  to  commit  Edith  to  the  care  of  her 
grandparents. 

“O  the  sorrow  of  that  timer*  said  the  old 
man,  weeping  8gain.  “  To  forget  it,  and  to  re¬ 
trieve. my  fallen  fortunes,  I  made  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies.  ’Twould  take  all  night  to  tell  you 
what  chances  befell  me  on  sea  and  land.  Let 
all  that  pass.  *  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  I  returned  with  broken 
health,  poor  as  when  I  went  abroad.  Then  com¬ 
menced  a  search  for  my  child  ;  but  her  grand¬ 
parents  had  been  dead  many  years— she  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  world.  I  could  find  no 
one  to  tell  me  what  had ,  become  of  her— no  one 
who  remembered  her  even  !" 

“  And  is  it  so  necessary  to  your  happiness  that 
you  should^nd  her?”  asked  Mr.  Upton.  “  Con¬ 
sider— how  changed  she  is  by  this  time,  if  indeed 
she  lives!” 

w  I  have  thought  of  that,”  sighed  Roger.  “  But 
0,  she  was  the  sweetest  girl.  If  I  could  but 
find  her  as  I  left  her— still  a  child— then— then 
my  cup  of  happiness  would  be  full  !'* 

The  merchant  arose,  smiling,  noble-browed, 
radiant  with  the  inspiration  that  filled  him. 

“  Have  faith/’  he  cried—”  have  faith,  and  mir¬ 
acles  may  yet  be  performed.  I  have  a  power  to 
do  yon  good  beyond  anything  you  have  yet  con¬ 
ceived  of.  Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  be  done. 
Shall  I  restore  your  child?” 

He  looked  and  spoke  like  a  prophet.  The 
old  man  was  thrilled  and  awed.  His  lips  moved 
with  a  feeble  murmur;  and  on  the  instant,  open 


fiew  a  door  at  the  merchant's  touch,  and  into  the 
fall  flooding  light  which  streamed  from  the  astral 
globe,  stepped  the  graceful  form  of  a  young  girl, 
fresh,  and  beautiful,  and  glad,  with  bright  curls 
rippling  all  over  her  fair  bead  and  neck. 

“  My  own  child — my  own  Edith  1”  cried  out 
the  wonder-struck  old  man.  “  But — but — it 
cannot  be,”  he  faltered,  sinking  back  upon  the 
chair  from  which  he  had  risen,  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment — “  it  cannot  he !” 

“  Look  at  her,”  said  the  merchant,  “and  have 
faith.” 

The  old  man  looked  again.  Those  melting 
blue  eyes,  that  sweet  and  cherry  mouth,  those 
dhnpled  cheeks,  the  fair,  white  brow,  and  demure 
chin— every  feature  was  his  child's,  his  Edith's  1 
Yet  it  was  not  his  child  that  stood  before  him ; 
else  she  was  something  more  than  human ;  else 
she  was  an  apparition  that  might  at  any  time 
vanish  into  air. 

“Who  are  you,  darling?”  he  asked,  in  brok¬ 
en  accents. 

“Iam  Edith-  Johnson,”  said  the  child,  with 
a  bashful  smile. 

The  old  man  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  bowed 
his  face  over  that  lovely  head,  and  sobbed  out 
his  emotion. 

“  I  understand  it  now  f”  he  said,  speaking 
with  an  effort.  “  This  is  my  child’s  child — my 
Edith’s  Edith  1  Aid  my  Edith — the  woman,  " 
the  mother,  where  is  she  ?” 

Already  a  slender  female  form  was  kneeling  at 
the  old  man's  feet ;  affectionate  lips  kissed  his 
hands,  affectionate  eyes  bathed  them  in  warm 
tears  ! 

“Father— father!” 

The  kneeter  looked  up.  It  seemed  his  own 
lost  wife  that  had  come  up  out  of  the  past  to  em¬ 
brace  him  there  again  1 

O  time  1  O  miracle  of  life  !  O  wondrous  di¬ 
vine  law  1  ever  working  in  the  broad  day  and  in 
the  secrecy  and  silence  of  night— when  we  wake 
and  when  we  sleep,  the  same — pushing  forward 
the  germ  into  the  plant,  from  the  plant  produc¬ 
ing  flower  and  fruit,  and  from  flower  and  fruit 
evoking  new  germs— creating  all  things  new, 

►  each  hour  and  each  moment  in  the  day — parent 
and  child,  parent  and  child,  forever ! 

Such  thoughts  whirled  and  burned  in  the  old 
man's  brain  as  daughter  and  grand -daughter  lay 
in  his  arms,  and  his  hot  tears  rained  down  upon 
their  hair. 

“  How  is  it  that  I  never  found  you  before, 
dear  father  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Upton— for  she  was 
the  merchant's  wife.  “  How  I  have  longed 
to  hear  from  you— to  know  if  you  were  alive. 

I  thought  you  must  have  died  in  some  foreign 
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land,  bat  when  my  good  husband,  hero,  cams 
home  this  evening,  and  told  me  had  seen  an 
old  man  who  called  himself  Roger  Johnson, 
something  said  to  me,  deep  in  my  sonl,  that  it 
was  you.  I  told  him  of  this  sear  upon  your 
cheek — he  had  observed  it,  and  we  no  longer  had 
a  doubt  but  you  were,  indeed,  my  fether.  How 
I  wished  to  accompany  him  when  he  went  back 
to  find  you.  But  he  said  the  truth  must  be  dis¬ 
closed  to  you  carefiilly  and  by  degrees,  for  he 
thought  you  ill  and  feeble;  so  I  have  waited 
patiently  for  this  moment,  when  I  could  safely 
throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  call  you  father 1” 

w  It  is  not  a  dream  ?  it  is  all  real — you  are, 
you  are  my  child  ?”  said  the  excited  old  man. 
“  O  God  be  thanked  !  God  be  thanked  1” 

“Amen!”  responded  the  generous-hearted 
merchant,  looking  on  with  glistening  eyes. 

“Don't  we6p, father !”  pleaded  Edith,  weep¬ 
ing  herself  the  while.  “Your  trials  are  all 
over.” 

“You  have  every  wish  of  your  heart,  and 
all  you  bavd  to  do,  is  to  be  perfectly  happy,” 
added  her  husband. 

“  Yes,  yes  1”  said  the  old  man.  “  But  why,” 
—he  patted  his  grandchild's  cheek  with  tender 
playfulness — “  why  did  you  tell  me  your  name 
was  Edith  Johnson  V* 

“  That  is  my  name,”  replied  the  young  girl— 
“Edith  Johnson  Upton.  And  if  you  are  my 
grandfather,  I  am  so  glad !  I  shall  love  you  so 
much !” 

“I  shall  be  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  to-night,” 
mused  the  old  man,  “  for  fear  that  when  I  wake 
up,  I  shall  find  myself  in  Mrs.  Stone's  attic,  and 
this  will  be  all  a  dream  that  is  past !  But  if  it 
isn't  a  dream,  there's  one  thing  more  required  to 
give  me  perfect  peace  of  mind.” 

« i  thought  as  much  !”  laughed  Mr.  Upton. 
“  Speak  it  out.” 

“  Poor  Mrs.  Stone  and  her  children — some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  for  them.  Protect  her 
from  her  brutal  husband,  and  procure  her  eldest 
son  a  good  situation,  where  his  time  and  his  tal¬ 
ents  will  bring  comfort  to  that  poor  family.” 

“  That  shall  be  done  if  there's  any  virtue  in 
money !”  said  Mrs.  Upton.  “  Is  there  anything 
else  V* 

“  Nothing  ;  only  let  me  know  your  history, 
my  Edith?” 

*<  You  shall  lie  down,  father,  and  I  will  talk  to 
you  about  myself  until  you  fall  asleep.  Don't 
be  afraid,”  said  the  young  woman,  tenderly. 
m  i  will  take  good  care  that  you  do  not  wake  in 
Mrs.  Stone's  attic  1” 

So  the  old  man  was  conducted  to  a  comfort¬ 
able  chamber;  and  when  he  was  peacefully  en¬ 


sconced  in  the  soft  sheets  of  a  luxurious  coach, 
his  daughter  came  to  him  and  sat  by  his  side, 
soothing  him  with  gentle  speech,  until  all  this 
happiness  dissolved,  and  entered,  fantastically 
mixed  *  and  interfused,  into  the  fancies  of  a 
dream.  Then  silently  calling  down  blessings 
upon  his  head,  Mrs.  Upton  softly  withdrew  from 
his  side,  and  left  the  chamber. 

“  o  God,”  she  said,  "may  the  dear  old  man 
never  know  earthly  sorrow  more  1” 

T.nt»  the  following  morning  she  went  herself 
to  awaken  him.  How  soundly  he  slept !  His 
thin  hands  were  crossed  upon  his  breast;  his 
pale  cheek  rested  calmly  on  the  pillow;  there 
was  a  smile  on  his  wan  lips ;  but  not  a  motion— 
not  even  a  breath.  Edith  touched  his  brow ;  it 
was  cold.  She  felt  his  lips— they  were  rigid  and 
chill.  She  did  not  shriek,  or  sob,  or  shed  one 
tear,  but  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  she  turned  her 
eyes  upward,  and  wish  clasped  hands  murmured : 

“  O  God,  thy  will  be  done  1” 

Her  prayer  of  the  previous  night  had  been  an¬ 
swered— not  as  she  had  hoped.  No  more  earthly 
sorrow,  indeed,  could  the  old  man  know  1  A 
happy  door  had  been  opened  to  him  in  his  last- 
mortal  hours,  and  through  that  his  spirit  had 
passed  into  the  blessed  country  whore  alone 
perfect  peace  and  happiness  await  ns. 

Edith  felt  this  when  her  pious  heart  repeated, 
with  earnest  faith  and  trust : 

“  0  God,  thy  will  be  done !” 

«  — *  »- - 1 - 

TIED  DOWN  AT  HOME. 

A  friend  of  ours,  living  not  far  from  Pontise, 
was  one  day  importuned  by  his  wife  to  take  her 
to  a  ride.  The  gentleman,  being  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  pleaded  his  engagements,  when  the  wife 
replied  with  the  old  story,  that  she  must  “  be  tied 
down  at  home.”  The  husband  replied  that  if 
any  person  would  furnish  him  with  clothing  to 
wear,  and  enough  to  eat  and  drink  he  would  be 
willing  to  “  be  tied  down  at  home.” 

A  few  days  after,  the  gentleman  came  home 
earlier  than  usual,  and  being  fatigued*  lay  down 
on  the  sofa  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  His  wife 
took  cords  and  slyly  tied  his  hands  together, 
served  his  feet  in  the  same  way,  and  made  him 
fast  to  the  sofa.  She  then  set  a  table  with  all 
that  the  house  afforded,  and  placed  an  extra  suit 
within  his  reach.  This  done,  she  started  to  pay 
mtt  friend  a  visit.  Upon  her  returning  late  in  the 
evening,  she  found  her  subject  of  domestic  dis¬ 
cipline  in  the  same  Dosition,  except  he  was  wide 
awake  and  very  mad. 

“  What  on  earth  does  all  this  mean  1”  said  he. 

“  Nothing,”  quietly  remarked  his  wife,  “ex¬ 
cept  the  consummation  of  your  earthly  wishes, 
enough  to  eat,  drink  and  wear,  and  to  be  ‘tied 
down  at  home.'  ” 

They  were  seen  riding  out  next  day. — Onoapo 
Herald.  _ _  _ 

Little  boats  must  keep  near  shore,  larger  crafts 
may  venture  more. 
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I’M  GOING  HOME  TO-MORROW. 


n  i.  i.  alum. 


I  Am  going  home  to-morrow, 

And  what  joyoua  thought*  *riM, 

At  the  hope  of  meeting  dear  one*, 
Whom  my  heart  ha*  learned  to  prise. 

In  my  mind  I  we  the  oottage, 

Glow  beneath  the  mountain’*  brow, 

And  the  tall,  old  elm*  before  it— 

I  am  gazing  on  them  now. 

There’*  the  little  babbling  streamlet, 
Winding  round  among  the  hill* ; 

And  the  bird*  are  sweetly  singing — 

I  can  hear  their  echoing  trills. 

Tb  but  visionary  dreaming; 

Yet  I  would  it  might  remain — 

Ah,  to-morrow  ’twill  be  real, 

For  I’m  going  home  again ! 


SHOT  THROUGH  THE  HEART. 
A  TALE  OF  BOSTON. 


BY  H1MBT  8.  DOIN  B. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

I  hate  a  story  to  tell  you  With  a  true  mystic 
flavor— One  that  is  incidental  in  its  scenes  and 
character  to  onr  own  city,  its  events  having  oc¬ 
curred  not  long  since  in  that  outre  locality,  known 
as  Bleak  Alley. 

Any  one  can  tell  you  where  Bleak  Alley  is — 
just  over  there  on  the  bleakest  and  most  disa¬ 
greeable  portion  of  that  bleak  and  disagreeable 
elevation  called  Fort  Hill.  It  is  a  narrow  street 
situated  on  the  water-side  of  the  hill,  and  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  full  current  of  the  winter  blasts  that 
sweep  in  from  the  chilly  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay ;  and  hence  it  is  a  place  that  is  peculiarly 
favored  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with 
elemental  music  of  various  kinds  and  gradations 
— among  which  we  need  pause  only  to  mention 
the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  clatter  of  clap-hoards, 
and  the  slamming  of  doors  and  shutters.  From 
time  immemorial,  people  have  looked  npon  it  as 
an  out-of-the-way,  unfavored  spot,  where  no  goo^ 
waits  upon  the  inhabitants,  where  poverty  is 
always  the  most  severe,  and  calamity  the  most 
disastrous — and  where  it  wore  worse  than  folly 
for  any  man,  or  woman  either,  to  look  forward 
to  a  life  of  happiness  and  luxury. 

But  for  all  that,  Bleak  Alley  was  inhabited, 
and  pretty  extensively  supplied  with  a  popula¬ 
tion,  too.  People  had  been  bom  there^-lived 
there,  and  died  there,  without  doing  any  partic- 
26 


ular  amount  of  good  or  evil,  or  attracting  any 
particular  Bhare  of  attention ;  and  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed  ont  the  old  beaten  tracks  their  fathers  had 

C>d  before  them,  without  any  desire  to  change 
eirlotor  residence— living  as  if  it  had  been 
/intuitively  settled  in  their  minds  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  a  man  to  fill  any.  station  other  than 
that  to  which  he  was  bom. 

And  Bleak  Alley  had  its  light  and  its  shade ;  its 
sunshine  and  its  darkness ;  its  December  and  its 
May  ;  its  old  men  and  its  yonng  men ;  its  mat¬ 
rons  and  its  maid — and  it  is  of  one  of  the  latter, 
the  belle,  par  excellence  of  Bleak  Alley,  that  our 
story  will  especially  treat. 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  of  my  subject.  It 
was  just  at  dusk  of  a  chilly  day  in  winter,  not 
many  years  ago— but  yet  so  far  back  that  the 
writer  was  a  boy — that  a  fair  but  pale  young  girl 
of  fifteen  summers  passed*  out  of  one  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  thoroughfares  that  intersected  with  Bleak 
Alley,  a^d  walked  rapidly  up  the  latter  street. 
As  she  did  so,  a  young  man  who  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  doorway  near  the  comer,  evidently 
waiting  for  and  expecting  her,  stepped  out  in 
front  of  her,  attracting  her  attention  and  arrest¬ 
ing  her  steps ;  and  a  look  of  recognition  passed 
between  them,  while  a  blush  crimsoned  the  pal¬ 
lid  cheeks  and  neck  of  the  girl. 

The  young  man  could  not  have  been  far  fronx 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  costly  texture  and  fashionable  make ;  sported 
a  watch  and  chain,  several  finger-rings,  a  dia¬ 
mond  pin,  and  other  evidences  of  being  the 
possessor  of  wealth.  His  manner  and  appear¬ 
ance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  mingled  a  great 
deal  in  society,  and  could  be  judged  by  the 
usual  standard  of  a  rich  young  man  of  the  world 
— yet  he  evinced  the  accomplishment  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  And  was  scrupulously  polite  and  refined 
in  his  deportment,  especially  to  the  opposite 
sex. 

The  indications  of  wealth  that  adorned  the 
person  of  the  young  iAan,  formed  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  indications  of  extreme  poierty 
that  were  visible  in  the  jgarb  and  appearance  of 
the  pale  young  girl  that  stood  before  him.  She 
was  robed  in  a  cheap  calico  dress  that  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  a  long  time  in  use,  if  its  scantiness 
might  be  taken  as  a  conviction  that  it  had  been 
made  for  her  before  her  youth  had  merged  into 
womanhood.  The  shoes  upon  her  feet  were 
much  worn,  and  had  originally  been  of  a  cheap 
and  ungainly  pattern.  The  shawl  she  had 
drawn  tightly  aronnd  her  fragile  form,  was  very 
thin,  of  scanty  size,  much  worn,  and  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  for  she 
shivered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  cold.  Aa 
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old  hood  was  upon  her  head,  and  thus,  without 
gloves,  dressed  in  old  and  tattered  garments, 
and  holding  a  large  bundle  under  her  arm,  the 
pale-faced  and  shivering  girl  paused  to  learn  the 
wishes  of  tho  son  of  pampered  luxury  that  had 
crossed  her  path. 

That  the  twain  had  met  before,  was  evinced 
by  their  mutnal  salutations ;  and  that  there  had 
been  cause  for  distrust  and  dislike  on  the  part  of 
the  maiden,  was  a  fact  that  could  have  been 
easily  read  in  the  look  of  anxiety  that  flitted 
over  her  features. 

“You  know  me,  don't  you,  Ellen?”  asked 
the  young  man,  seeing  that  she  checked  her  steps 
with  evident  reluctance,  and  looked  wonderingly 
upon  him. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Norton,  but  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and 
cannot  pause  to  converse  with  you  now.  Some 
other  time  will  do  as  well,  if  you  have  aught  to 
•ay  to  me — good  evening  1” 

She  passed  rapidly  on ;  but  Mr.  Nfcrton  fol¬ 
lowed  and  detained  her. 

“  Surely,”  said  he,  “  you  will  not  deny  me 
the  privilege  of  a  few  moments'  conversation  ? 
I  have  waited  here  in  the  cold  a  long  time  in 
hopes  of  addressing  you.” 

“  My  mother  is  waiting  for  me,  and  will  be¬ 
come  anxious  for  my  safety  if  I  am  not  soon  at 
home.  I  have  just  been  to  the  store,  and  am 
returning  with  some  work,  that  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  to  finish.  But  what  have  you  to  say  to  me, 
Edgar — Mr.  Norton,  I  mean  ?  I  cannot  pause 
here  long  in  the  cold,”  she  added,  shivering. 

“  Much,  if  you  will  but  listen,”  replied  the 
young  man,  walking  along  by  her  side.  <‘I 
would  tell  you  that  the  love  hitherto  expressed 
s  for  you  has  increased  every  day  and  hour  since 
■  last  we  met,  and  that  I  have  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  obe^the  commands  you  laid  upon  me,  not 
to  see  you  again.” 

“  Well,  and  now  that  we  have  met—?” 

“  I  desire  to  renew  my  protestations  of  love, 
and  assure  you  that  I  am  more  desirous  than 
ever  of  making  you  mine !” 

“  By  marriage  ?”  asked  Ellen,  quickly,  and 
•  with  features  half  convulsed  with  anxiety  and 
excitement,  as  she  paused  and  looked  earnestly 
up  into  her  companion's  face.  ^ 

“  No  !”  she  added,  as  he  hesitated,  and  the 
blood  receded  from  her  features,  leaving  them 
'pale  and  rigid  as  marble,  and,  weak  and  heart¬ 
sick,  she  leaned  against  the  tempter  for  support. 
“  Honorable  marriage  is  not  in  your  proposition, 
nor  in  your  heart ;  and  yet  you  wHl  speak  to  me 
of  love  1” 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of 
sears,  and  fearing  that  her  agitation  might  at¬ 


tract  attention  from  the  passers-by,  Mr.  Norton 
conducted  her  into  a  side  alley  where  there  were 
few  or  none  to  observe  them,  and  commenced 
making  apologies  and  expressing  considerations 
— but  the  maiden  would  not  hear  him. 

“  No,  Mr.  Norton,”  she  continued,  as  soon  as 
she  could  command  her  emotion,  releasing  her¬ 
self  from  his  grasp.  “I  will  not  remain  to  hear 
your  idle  excuses  for  such  heartless  conduct. 
You  have  said  that  your  parents,  your  position 
in  society,  and  a  host  of  other  considerations, 
forbade  yon  to  marry  a  poor  girl  like  me ;  and 
so  let/it  be.  Never  speak  to  me  of  love  again, 
never,  if  you  are  a  man  and  gentleman,  persecute 
me  more  1” 

Her  voice  was  mournful  and  /privering  as 
she  turned  away.  It  spoke  of  outraged  feelings 
of  honor,  of  propriety,  of  a  keen  and  religious 
sense  of  right,  and  yet  it  spoke  most  thrillmgly 
of  love.  Again  she  would  have  passed  on,  bat 
her  companion  detained  her  by  the  hand. 

“  Think  once  more  before  you  go,”  said  he, 
“of  my  proposal.  You  are  now  struggling  on 
as  a  poor  sewing  girl,  surrounded  by  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  a  poverty  rendered  more  horrible  by  the 
inclemency^  of  the  season,  and  sickness  Ik  you r 
family;  you  are  the  mere  slave  of  those  who 
employ  your  services  in  sewing ;  and  as  dark  as 
your  lot  now  is,  it  is  very  probable  that  it  will 
ere  long  become  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  one  who  loves  you  devotedly,  who  would,  if 
you  would  only  be  to  him  what  he  asks,  take 
you  from  this  position  of  illy  requited  toil  and 
degradation,  and  raise  you  at  once  to  a  situation 
of  ease  and  luxury !  How,  then,  can  you  hesi¬ 
tate  a  moment  iu  your  decision  ?  How  pause 
between  abundance  and  happiness  on  one  side, 
and  want  and  misery  on  the  other  ?” 

“And  is  this  your  love?”  responded  Ellen 
May,  in  a  cold  and  hollow  voice,  as  a  look  of 
agony  passed  over  her  deathly  features.  “  Is  it 
to  hear  such  language  as  this  from  the  cherished 
idol  of  my  heart,  that  I  have  learned  to  love 
— to  love  with  an  intensity  that  amounts  to  ado¬ 
ration  in  its  hope,  and  almost  to  madness  in  its 
despair !  O,  Edgar,  it  would  have  been  far  bet¬ 
ter  for  me  had  I  died  ere  the  fatal  hour  in  which 
we  met — ere  yon  won  from  me  the  love  and 
confidence  of  an  innocent  young  girl,  and  then 
coolly  sought  to  destroy— ere  yon  taught  me  the 
utter  fallacy  of  the  expectations  that  are  born  of 
love's  young  dream,  and  embittered  the  little 
happiness  with  which  my  existence  is  fraught  !'* 

“  But  hear  me.” 

“No,  leave  me;  I  have  heard  too  much  al¬ 
ready.  Go  I”  and  her  voice  was  choked  with 
emotion.  “  Tee,  I  forgive  you,  and  may  Heav- 
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til  forgive  you  too.  This  has  been  our  bitterest 
meeting— let  it  be  the  last  until  eternity !” 

She  turned  away  as  she  ceased  speaking — a 
moment  later  and  she  was  gone. 

Mr.  Norton  gased  after  her  long  and  steadily 
as  she  tottered  down  the  alley.  There  was  an 
earnest  look  upon  his  features — something  akin 
to  moisture  in  his  eyes. 

"  Libertine  as  I  am/*  he  muttered,  "  I  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  woman  at  last — that  poor 
sewing  girl  is  an  angel,  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Heaven  bless  her ;  and  she  and  I  shall  meet 
again  1” 

And  Mr.  Norton  walked  thoughtfully  home. 

Such  were  the  particulars  of  that  scene  which 
occurred  a  number  of  years  ago,  recorded  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  told  it  to  me.  Remember  them 
well,  and  you  will  soon  learn  the  moral  of  our 
humble  story. 

It  was  a  haunted  honse !  there  it  stood,  in  all 
its  fhded  gentility,  in  all  its  gloominess  and  lone¬ 
liness,  and  it  was  incontestably  haunted  1  The 
neighbors  said  so ;  almost  everybody  said  so,  and 
what  almost  everybody  said,  especially  about  the 
greatest  mystery  in  Bleak  Alley,  was  not  with¬ 
out  its  weight. 

There  it  stood,  in  the  most  gloomy  portion  of 
Bleak  Alley— an  old,  two  story  house,  of  antique 
fashion,  and  one  that  had  evidently  been  bnilt 
long  before  the  Revolution  had  somewhat  chang¬ 
ed  the  times  and  the  fashions,  to  say  nothing  of 
changes  in  men  and  governments.  It  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  considered  quite  aristocratic  and 
genteel  in  its  day;  but  its  usefulness,  not  to 
speak  of  its  glory,  had  well  nigh  departed,  if  it 
might  be  judged — as  most  things  are  judged — 
by  its  exterior.  The  arch  that  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  built  over  the  front  doorway,  and  the  pil¬ 
lars  that  supported  it,  had  rotted  away  from 
their  fastenings  and  been  removed.  The  rain 
worn  shingles,  the  dingy  clapboards,  and  the  di¬ 
lapidated  blinds,  seemed  scarcely  able  to  sup¬ 
port  their  weight,  especially  when  the  wind 
whistled  loudly  around  them,  and  the  wind  did 
whistle  almost  always  in  Bleak  Alley.  The 
hinges  of  the  front  gate  had  been  broken 
years  before  by  some  rude  freak  of  the  blast,  and 
the  gate  was  lying  on  the  ground*  in  the  yard. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  chimney 
that  had  originally  appeared  above  the  ridge¬ 
pole  of  the  honse  had  disappeared  through  the 
instrumentality  of  storms,  adventurous  urchins, 
or  other  domestic  calamities ;  and  the  few  bricks 
that  were  visible  were  very  fagged  and  fragmen¬ 
tary  in  their  appearance,  and  evidently  bent  on 
st  speedy  dissolution  of  whatever  of  partner¬ 


ship  remained.  A  number  of  the  windows  had 
been  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent,  broken  in — how 
or  when,  was  a  matter  that,  it  is  presumed  none 
of  the  neighbors  could  have  precisely  settled. 
For  many  years  the  old  building  had  presented 
just  about  that  one  unchanging  aspect,  and  pre¬ 
served  its  time-honored  representation  of  being 
haunted— how,  or  by  what,  was  not  generally 
stated ;  and  daring  this  period,  such  was  its  awe¬ 
inspiring  character,  and  so  closely  was  it  watch¬ 
ed,  that  it  is  fairly  presumed  that  a  brick  could 
not  have  been  removed  from  the  chimney,  or  a 
shutter  detached,  but  that  the  fact  would  have 
been  talked  about  from  one  end  of  Bleak  Alley 
to  the  other,  and  seriously  commented  upon. 
There  were  neighbors,  who  said  they  lived  in 
daily  expectation  of  chronicling  some  disastrous 
fate  or  other  for  the  old  house — who  expected 
that  it  would  tumble,  that  it  would  be  struck  by 
lightning  and  burnt  up,  or  that  some  other  car 
lamity  would  eventually  befall  it.  How  far 
their  expectations  were  met,  we  shall  learn  ere 
the  end  of  our  story. 

Of  course,  like  all  other  haunted  houses,  this 
particular  haunted  house  had  its  tradition,  prop¬ 
erly  embellished  with  the  wild  and  wonderful, 
and,  I  most  confess  it,  with,  something  /like 
reality.  And  of  course  you  will  desire  me  to 
repeat  that  tradition  for  your  especial  benefit, 
which  I  shall  obligingly  do ;  giving  the  story 
as  it  was  told  to  a  number  of  children  of  whom 
I  was  one,  by  my  grandmother  many  years  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  surmise  that  I  was 
born  and  reared  in  Bleak  Alley,  in  a  small 
dwelling  that  stood  almost  opposite  the  haunted 
house,  and  hence  had  opportunities  to  obtain 
correct  information  of  the  locale,  the  attending 
mysteries  and  rumors,  and  to  hear  a  true  ana 
veracious  statement  of  the  tradition. 

And  this  is  the  story  told  by  my  grandmother 
one  evening,  after  a  number  of  us  children  bad 
been  looking  at  the  old  honse  nearly  all  day,  and 
importuning  her  to  give  us  the  veritable  facts  in 
relation  thereto. 

" I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  said  my  grand¬ 
mother,  after  we  had  seated  ourselves  before  the 
fire,  with  grandmother  on  our  right  and  the  big 
house  dog  on  our  left ;  “  but  mind  you,  children, 
I  do  not  tell  you  the  story  merely  to  gratify 
your  curiosity,  but  to  show  you  the  evil  fate  that 
awaits  those  who  pro  wicked,  and  do  not  act 
properly  towards  their  follow-men." 

“  Yes,  we'll  remember;  hut  the  story." 

"According  to  the  last  accounts,"  commenced 
grandmother,  looking  unusually  serious,  "the 
house  at  which  you  hate  been  looking  nearly  all 
day,  was  built  a  great  Ibany  yean  ago  by  a 
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middle-aged  man,  a  sea-captain,  named  Decker. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  decision  of 
character,  as  was  proYed  by  the  fact  of  his  com¬ 
mencing  a  sea-faring  life  as  a  boy  before  the 
mast,  and  gradually  rising,  from  point  to  point, 
to  the  command  of  one  of  the  finest  vessels  that 
ever  sailed  out  of  Boston ;  but  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  immense  wealth  he  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  gained  in  his  profession  was  no(  obtained 
in  strict  accordance  with  innocence  or  Jionesty. 
That  is  neither  here  nor  there, however ;  Captain 
Decker  possessed  plenty  of  money,  and  had 
built  the  house  in  question,  in  expectation  that 
he  would  soon  be  married  to  the  young  lady  of 
his  choice,  and  make  it  his  home/' 

“And  did  he  do  so  V* 

“Don't  interrupt  me,  and  you  shall  hear." 

“The  lady  of  Captain  Decker's  choice  was 
named  Miss  Merwin.  She  was  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  wealthy  man,  and  noted  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  her  person,  and  the  graces  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  her  mind.  Nearly  every  one  who 
knew  that  Captain  Decker  had  proposed  for  her 
hand,  and  that  her  father  had  returned  a  favor¬ 
able  answer,  said  that  it  would  be  an  excellent 
match ;  but  as  it  happened,  the  lady  herself  was 
not  willing  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  Long  before 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  captain,  she  had 
met  and  loved  a  poor  but  very  worthy  young 
man  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  actually 
promised  to  be  bis  bride ;  so  you  will  see  that 
there  were  two  lovers  to  one  object,  and  that  the 
only  one  who  could  possess  the  prize,  with  her 
consent,  was  the  poor  young  man,  and  not  the 
captain,  as  he  and  her  father  very  evidently  de¬ 
sired. 

“  The  true  position  of  affairs  soon  came  to 
the  light,  and  then  there  was  a  stormy  time— 
the  father  almost  heside  himself  with  rage,  the 
captain  swearing  that  he  would  possess  the  lady 
in  spite  of  everybody  and  everything,  and  the 
lovers  determined  to  do  very  much  as  they 
pleased.  In  fact,  not  only  determined,  bat 
ready  to  act  on  that  determination,  and  a  few 
days  after,  they  eloped  into  an  adjoining  town, 
•and  were  secretly  married  I” 

“And  the  captain —  ?" 

“Swore  terribly  I  But  don't  interrupt  me. 
He  said  that  the  father  of  the  young  lady  had 
positively  promised  her  to  him;  that  he  had  built 
a  very  splendid  house  to  receive  her ;  that  he 
was  determined  to  have  her  at ’all  costs  and  haz¬ 
ards  ;  and  dropped  mysterious  hints  in  reference 
to  abducting  the  bride,  fighting  a  duel  with  his 
fortunate  rival,  and  various  other  dark  proceed¬ 
ings — all  of  which  were  treasured  up  in  the 
minds  of  those  whof  heard  tffem,  for  they  saw 


that  his  disappointment  had  made  him  gloomy 
and  sullen,  and  undoubtedly  revengeful.  Noth¬ 
ing  really  serious,  however,  was  thought  of  Ins 
threats  until  it  was  discovered  one  day,  that  he 
had  closed  up  his  house  and  sailed  in  his  vessel, 
and  on  the  next  day  that  the  bride  had  disap¬ 
peared,  without  leaving  any  trace  or  intimation 
of  her  whereabouts.  Suspicion  at  once  pointed 
to  Captain  Decker  as  having  carried  her  off  with 
him  by  force,  and  suspicion  was  right.  Such 
was  her  fate  1"  • 

“  What  did  the  husband  do —  V 

“  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you,  if  yon  inter¬ 
rupt  me  so  often.  He  took  an  early  passage  for 
London,  conjecturing  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
gain  some  tidings  of  the  party  ill  that  quarter. 
After  being  gone  about  two  years,  he  came  bans 
without  his  wife,  and  without  having  gained 
any  information  concerning  her,  and  looking 
more  like  a  ghost  than  like  the  robust  man  be 
had  been  before  his  troubles.  He  soon  after 
took  to  his  bed  and  became  downright  sick,  and 
would  have  probably  never  got  np  again,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that 
occurred." 

“And  what  wag  that  V* 

“  Why,  news  was  brought  him  that  the  cap¬ 
tain's  house,  which  had  been  shut  up  so  bag, 
was  opened,  and  lighted  up  with  great  splendor, 
and  that  the  captain  himself  had  been  seen  to 
pass  in  and  oat  of  the  door.  This  was  in  the 
evening.  Yon  may  readily  believe  that,  as  nek 
as  he  was,  the  injured  husband  soon  arose  aad 
dressed  himself,  placed  a  double-barrelled  pistol 
in  his  pocket,  and  attended  by  several  friends, 
set  off  towards  the  house." 

“  Well — " 

“  Sure  enough,  the  house  was  lighted  as  if  soma 
important  ceremony  was  about  to  take  plaos 
therein.  A  number  of  the  neighbors  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  street  in  front  of  it,  bat  none  of  them 
had  ventured  inside  of  the  gate.  The 
was  almost  distracted  with  excitement  when  ks 
arrived  at  the  spot,  and  especially  when  he  saw 
the  well-known  form  of  Captain  Decker  appear 
for  a  moment  near  one  of  the  front  window, 
and  he  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  home. 
His  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  in  vain. 
Cocking  his  pistol,  and  holding  it  steadily  in  bis 
right  hand,  he  rushed  in  at  the  door,  while  (host 
without  watched  the  proceedings  with  most 
breathless  silence,  expecting  that  something  ter¬ 
rible  was  about  to  happen ;  as  sore  enough  there 
was.  For  a  moment  after  the  husband  disap¬ 
peared  from  view,  all  was  silent  in  and  around 
the  mansion — then  there  was  a  single  report,  ev¬ 
idently  'that  of  a  pistol,,  and  every  vestige  of 
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light  and  life  departed  from  the  house.  As 
quick  as  thought  an  inky  blackness  spread  itself 
over  the  buQdingf  the  lights  that  had  been  gleam¬ 
ing  from  within,  instantly  went  out;  the  windows 
were  darkened,  the  door  swung  heavily  to  its 
place ;  and  since  that  time  not  a  ray  of  light  has 
been  seen  to  proceed,  from  the  mansion.  There 
ithas  stood,  lonely  and  deserted and  there  it 
will  stand  in  its  awful  loneliness,  until* the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Heaven  shall  cause  it  to  fall !” 

“  But  did  the  husband  find  his  wife,  and  what 
became  of  him  V* 

“Nothing  is  known  to  a  certainty  on  that 
point.  The  next  day,  the  dead  body  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Decker  was  found  lying  upon  the  front  steps, 
and  somewhat  bruised,  appearing  to  have  been 
thrown  from  one  of  the  windows.  It  was  quite 
oold;  and  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that  he  had  been  shot  through  the  heart !  Mind 
you,  exactly  through  the  centre  of  the  heart ; 
and  that  was  all  that  was  ever  known  of  the 
manner  of  his  death.  Some  of  the  neighbors 
took  up  the  body  and  buried  it,  and  there  they 
supposed  the  strange  series  of  circumstances 
would  be  at  an  end. 

“  As  to  the  husband  and  wife,  nothing  certain 
is  known  of  their  fate.  There  was  a  story  prev¬ 
alent  a  number  of  years  ago,  that  the  former, 
when  he  entered  the  parlor,  on  the  fatal  evening 
when  the  house  was  discovered  lighted,  found 
the  captain  seated  by  the  side  of  the  lady  he  hod  ab¬ 
ducted,  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  her  that  her 
legal  lord  and  master  was  dead.  It^as  added 
that  the  injured  husband  instantly  shot  the  villain 
through  the  heart,  as  before  stated— but  not  un¬ 
til  Captain  Decker  had  drawn  a  heavy  knife 
and  mortally  wounded  the  lady.  To  conclude 
(he  story,  it  was  asserted  that  the  husband  took 
his  dead  wife  up  in  his  arms  and  buried  her 
that  night  in  the  cellar  beneath  the  house.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  neither  of  the  unhappy  twain 
was  ever  seen  or  heard  of  after  he  passed  in  at 
the  door ;  and  as  for  the  house,  it  has  stood 
there  ever  since,  in  the  lonely  and  deserted  man¬ 
ner  you  have  seen,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
haunted  by  the  evil  spirits  of  those  who  made 
it  the  scene  of  their  wicked  deeds.” 

Here  my  grandmother  paused,  as  if  she  had 
finished  her  story. 

“  But  you  have  not  yet  said  anything  about 
the  ghost  of  Bleak  Alley,  that  is  said  to  live  in 
the  haunted  house,”  said  I,  remembering  a 
schoolmate’s  story  about  it,  a  few  days  before. 

“  That  is  because  I  did  not  suppose  that  you 
had  heard  of  it,”  replied  my  grandmother. 
"  But  you  probably  know  as  much  about  it  as  I 
do ;  if  not,  I  will  mention  the  rumofl.  It  is 


said  that  the  ghost  of  a  woman  has  been  lately 
seen  flitting  about  the  old  house,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  has  been  seen  to  enter  at  the 
back  door.  By  many  of  the  neighbors,  who 
really  believe  in  the  existence  of  this  reported 
ghost,  it  is  believed  to  be  that  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  who  became  the  victim  of  Captain  Decker.” 

“  Ned  Simmons  told  me  that  he  saw  her  not 
more  than  a  week  ago,”  said  I,  bethinking  my¬ 
self  of  what  one  of  my  school-fellows  had  told 
me  the  day  previous. 

“  He  told  me  the^same  story,”  chimed  in  one 
of  my  companions.  “  I  wonder  if  the  house  is 
really  haunted  by  a  ghost !” 

“  I  don’t  know ;  let  us  go  and  see  to-mor¬ 
row  !”  I  replied,  with  a  spirit  becoming  the  ad¬ 
venture.  “  I  know  where  some  of  the  boards 
are  loose  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  leaving  a 
place  large  enough  for  us  to  get  in,  and — ” 

“Hu8hl”  said  my  grandmother,  with  great 
solemnity.  “  You  must  not  think  of  such  an 
idea.  Have  you  not  heard  the  opinion  of  the 
Jones’s — that  every  one  who  may  venture  in¬ 
side  of  the  house  will  be  shot  through  the 
heart  1” 

"  As  Captain  Decker  was  !” 

“  Exactly  as  Captain  Decker  was,  and  by  the 
ghost  of  the  man  that  shot  him  !  So  you  must 
not  think  of  hunting  for  this  new  ghost  that  is 
said  to  have  been  lately  seen.” 

“Well,  we  wont,  then — but  I  should  really 
like  to  hunt  her  out,”  was  my  reply. 

“And  so  should  1/  added  my  companion; 
and  there  grandmother’s  story  and  our  conver¬ 
sation  in  reference  to 'the  haunted  house  and  its 
mysteries  came  to  an  end,  for  the  time  being. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HUNTING  THN  GHOST. 

The  desires  and  resolutions  of  youth  are  often 
stronger  than  those  of  maturer  age ;  and  so  it 
proved  in  refer^pce  to  the  desires  aroused  in  our 
young  minds  for  visiting  the  haunted  house.  In 
less  than  three  days  after  listening  to  my  grand¬ 
mother’s  story,  in  conjunction  with  my  compan¬ 
ions,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  hunt  the  ghost 
of  Bleak  Alley  at  a  very  early  date — if  possible, 
the  very  next  Saturday  afternoon,  when  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  dismissed  early  from  school. 

When  I  look  back  to  that  resolution,  it  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  boyish  curiosity,  and  yet, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  can  look  back  upon 
it  as  one  that  evinced  a  considerable  share  of 
juvenile  courage  on  (he  part  of  myself  and 
companions.  Our  hunting  party  was  to  be  four 
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in  number,  led  bj  myself,  and  armed  with  an 
old  dark  lantern  I  found  among  the  rubbish  in 
the  garret,  and  a  well-worn  copy  of  the  Bible 
*&ich  I  had  purloined  from  my  grandmother’s 
shelf  for  the  occasion — having  remembered  the 
statement  of  some  story-teller  that  the  presence 
of  the  holy  book  would  prevent  a  spirit  of  any 
description  from  doing  any  harm. 

Saturday  afternoon  came,  and  with  it,  the  ex¬ 
pected  early  dismissal  from  the  irksome  studies 
of  school.  It  had  been  agreed  beforehand  that 
we  should  all  hurry  home  and  get  some  supper, 
and  then  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  in  the  rear 
of  grandmother’s  house — that  being  our  rendez¬ 
vous.  By  three  o’clock  we  were  all  present, 
and  all  ready  to  start ;  and  taking  a  circuitous 
route,  and  being  careful  to  avoid  observation, 
we  soon  arrived  in  the  rear  of  the  premises  we 
were  about  to  search. 

I  will  confess  that  my  heart  beat  somewhat 
quicker  than  usual,  as  we  paused  beford  the 
haunted  house.  Everything  that  met  our  eyes 
in  the  vicinity  seemed  to  whisper  of  desolation 
and  ruin.  The  well-sweep  had  fallen  across  a 
rotting  wood  pile  years  before,  and  had  broken 
into  several  pieces;  and  the  well  itself  was  so 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  stones  that  wc  could 
scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  the  black  and  stagnant 
water  therein.  The  boards  and  timbers  of  the 
house  were  loose  and  shaky,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  rotted  entirely  to  pieces  down  near  the 
ground,  leaving  apertures  largo  enough  to  admit 
a  man  or  an  animal  4nto  the  interior  of  the 
building.  Weeds  of  all  sizes  and  varieties  were 
growing  up  rank  and  luxuriously  on  every  hand, 
there  being  no  other  vegetation  to  oppose  their 
growth.  No  traces  of  footsteps  or  of  visitors 
were  visible ;  and  the  silence  that  reigned  over 
all  seemed  almost  like  that  of  the  grave. 

My  young  companions  paused  and  looked  at¬ 
tentively  at  each  other,  as  if  half  determined  to 
forego  our  hunt  for  the  ghost.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  determined  to  carry  out  the  project,  now 
that  I  had  set  about  it,  and  grasping  my  dark 
lantern  and  Bible  with  a  kind  oHlesperate  cour¬ 
age,  I  boldly  crept  through  one  of  the  several 
apertures  into  the  kitchen,  and  threw  open  the 
back  door  for  the  admission  of  my  schoolmates. 
My  boldness  was  inspiring,  and  they  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  after  which  I  closed  the  door,  that  none 
of  the  neighbors  might  see  such  a  marvellous 
sight  as  to  behold  it  open. 

At  this  moment,  as  ill  fortune  would  have  it, 
the  sun,  which  had  been  shining  gloriously  all 
day,  passed  behind  a  large  bank  of  clouds  which 
had  suddenly  gathered  in  the  western  horizon ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  as  soon  as  the 


door  was  closed,  the  kitchen  became  almost  as 
dark  as  a  cellar.  We  could  scarcely  see  each 
other  in  the  gloom,  the  only  two  windows  in  the 
room  being  pretty  thoroughly  hidden  by  cob¬ 
webs  and  dust ;  but  we  could  read  quite  enough 
of  the  intelligence  conveyed  from  face  to  face,  to 
assure  us  that  each  and  all  were  heartily  sorry 
we  had  ventured  so  far  on  our  heroic  mission. 
The  air  of  desolation  and  loneliness  that  rested 
over  all  things  seemed  to  become  more  and  more 
oppressive  the  longer  we  remained,  and  finally 
one  of  my  companions  motioned  in  a  whisper 
that  we  all  retire  as  quickly  as  possible — a  mo¬ 
tion  I  should  have  seconded  at  once,  had  I  obey¬ 
ed  the  dictates  of  my  heart ;  but  the  thought  of 
the  mortification  that  would  accrue  from  our 
failure,  caused  me  to  put  in  an  instant  and  de¬ 
cided  negative. 

“No,  we  will  remain — at  least  until  we  see 
something ,”  said  I,  with  as  much  firmness  as  I 
could  assume.  “  Let  us  take  up  our  position  in 
the  pantry  here,  on  the  right  of  the  kitchen,  and 
devote  a  few  moments  to  a  careful  observation 
of  the  premises ;  after  which  we  can  proceed  or 
retire,  as  we  may  think  proper !” 

I  took  my  way  towards  the  proposed  retreat, 
and  was  instantly  followed  by  my  companions ; 
but  had  scarcely  entered  the  pantry,  before  I  re¬ 
coiled  with  a  faint  exclamation  of  alarm — for  I 
saw  before  me,  quietly  lying  on  the  dresser,  not 
the  ghost  of  Bleak  Alley,  but  what  appeared  to 
be  a  loaf  of  bread  1 

There  it  lay,  an  awful  object  of  dread  and 
suspicion,  in  the  shape  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ! — a 
loaf  of  respectable  size,  white  on  the  sides, 
brown  on  the  top,  and  exhibiting  the.  scan  of 
the  baker’s  fork  !  It  was  evidently  a  real,  verit¬ 
able  loaf— not  a  phantom  loaf,  or  a  loaf  of  the 
imagination;  but  with  what  surprise  we  gased 
upon  it ! 

Several  moments  passed  in  silence,  during 
which  we  gazed  alternately  on  the  dread  object, 
and  from  one  to  another,  as  if  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  the  mystery  of  that  loaf’s  appearance 
at  such  a  time  and  at  such  a  place.  Finally  I 
spoke  :  “It  is  nothing  but  a  loaf  of  bread !" 

Then  I  advanced  and  laid  my  hand  upon  it 
Not  receiving  any  kind  of  repulse,  I  proceeded 
further — I  took  it  up,  examined  it,  and  passed  it 
to  my  companions. 

A  further  examination  revealed  a  number  of 
articles  of  a  similar  import  We  found  quite  a 
variety  of  dishes  and  plates  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  pantry,  and  various  articles  of  food — the 
whole  giving  evidence  that  mortals  had  been  in 
that  vicinity  before  us,  and  at  no  very  remote 
date  prior  to  our  own  visit 
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*  It  would  be  a  fanny  adventure,”  said  I,  be- 
ginning  to  feel  unusually  bold,  “if  we  should 
find  out  that  the  house  is  really  inhabited  by 
men  and  women  instead  of  ghosts  1“ 

41  — sh  I”  said  one  of  my  comrades,  in  a  thrill¬ 
ing  whisper  of  tenor,  “look!” 

I  obeyed  the  intimation  of  his  outstretched 
hand.  A  shadow  had  crossed  one  of  the  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  kitchen  wall,  and  moved  on  the 
floor,  while  a  light  step,  and  a  sound  like  the 
nisding  of  garments,  was  heard  without.  A 
moment  later,  the  latch  was  raised — the  door 
opened — and  the  thin  and  fragile  figure  of  a  wo¬ 
man  passed  rapidly  into  the  apartment ! 

“It  is  the  ghost /”  whispered  one  of  the  boys, 
as  he  looked  imploringly  and  reproachfully  into 
my  face.  “  O,  why  did  I  come  to  such  a  place  1“ 
“  You  remember  what  your  grandmother  said, 
that  any  one  who  ventured  here  would  be  shot 
through  the  heart  /”  said  another,  with  a  face  ex¬ 
pressive  of  the  greatest  terror.  “  We  shall  never 
see  home  again !” 

The  figure  dosed  the  door,  crossed  the  kitchen 
floor,  and  entered  ofie  of  the  front  rooms,  and 
also  closed  the  inner  door  behind  itself,  execut¬ 
ing  all  these  movements  without  turning  to  the 
right  or  left,  or  in  any  way  seeming  to  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  the  boy- intruders. 

Some  time  had  now  passed  since  we  effected 
our  entrance  into  the  house,  and  the  darkness 
within  and  without  was  fast  increasing,  owing  to 
the  sadden  gathering  of  a  thunder-storm,  the 
first  intimations  of  which  we  had  noticed  as  we 
entered.  These  circumstances,  coupled  with  the 
mysterious  appearance  and  more  mysterious  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  figure  we  had  seen,  caused  my 
companions  to  advocate  an  instant  departure  for 
home;  but  I  finally  succeeded  in  influencing 
them  to  remain  until  we  had  learned  something 
more  definite  in  reference  to  the  ghost. 

“  Hark  l’*' said  one  of  my  comrades,  a  moment 
later,  in  a  whisper.  “  I  think  I  hear  the  sound 
of  voices  in  the  other  room  1“ 

We  listened  intently ;  but  received  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  of  my  friend’s  impression.  Once  or 
twice  I  fancied  that  I  heard  the  subdued  tones  of 
a  female’s  voice  ;  but  was  not  certain. 

“  It  might  have  been  your  fancy,”  I  suggested. 
“  I  hear  nothing.” 

“  — sh !”  whispered  our  watchful  comrade 
again.  “  There’s  more  of  the  ghost  1” 

Another  shadow  had  crossed  the  aperture  and 
advanced  on  the  floor — not  such  a  shadow  as  is 
cast  by  the  sun,  for  that  was  hidden,  but  such  an 
one  as  ordinary  light  will  cast  through  an  inter¬ 
stice  into  a  dark  room ;  and  this  time  it  was  the 
shadow  of  a  man ! 


The  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  succeeded,  as 
we  listened,  and  an  instant  later  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  man  entered— a  man  who  is  already  < 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  sketch  as  Edgfr 
Norton  1 

The  intruder  eftesed  the  door  and  paused,  as  if 
debating  in  his  mind  what  he  should  do  next, 
while  the  boys,  myself  among  the  number,  se¬ 
creted  themselves  as  much  as  possible  behind  a 
couple  of  empty  flour  barrels  that  stood  near  the 
door  of  the  pantry. 

I  did  not  know  Edgar  Norton  then,  but  I  have 
since  learned  his  connection  with  the  ghost  of 
Bleak  Alley ;  and  I  much  wonder  if  the  reader 
does  not  already  see  more  of  the  true  position  of 
affairs  than  I  then  had  the  ability  to  discover. 

“  She  came  to  this  house,”  he  soliloquised, 
thoughtfully — and  I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of 
Captain  Decker’s  victim.  “  She  entered  by  this 
door,”  he  added,  after  a  pause — and  I  felt  re¬ 
lieved,  for  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  Captain 
Decker’s  victim  would  have  entered  by  the 
front.  “And  she  must  be  iu  some  one  of  these 
rooms  1”  concluded  the  young  man — much  to 
my  Joy,  for  I  thought  that  he  was  a/1  child  of  a 
larger  growth,”  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ghost  that 
bad  aroused  the  curiosity  of  myself  and  school¬ 
fellows. 

I  was  just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  my  hid¬ 
ing-place,  and  telling  him  that  shy  was  in  the 
front  room,  when  he  moved  towards  it,  slowly 
and  without  noise,  as  if  he  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission. 

“  There  he  goes !”  whispered  1,  with  a  chuckle 
of  delight.  “He  is  also  hunting  the  ghost  1 
Isn’t  it  capital  1  He  will  save  us  the  danger 
and  trouble  of  a  search  1” 

My  companions  did  not  reply,  but  watched  his 
movements  earnestly,  and  I  continued  to  employ 
myself  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  out  the  individuality 
of  the  boy-adventurers  ;  I  will  now  partially  sink 
that  feature,  and  proceed  with  reference  to  the 
reader,  Edgar  Norton,  the^cene  described  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  such  events  as  may  come  to 
light  in  the  development  of  our  story. 

Edgar  Norton  paused  before  the  door  of  the 
room  into  which  we  had  seen  the  figure  pass  si¬ 
lently  a  few  moments  before.  There  was  an 
anxious  look  upon  his  features — something  like 
hesitancy  in  his  manner.  At  last  he  raised  his 
hand,  opened  the  door,  and  listened—* intently 
listened. 

All  was  silent.  No,  not  exactly  silent.  Above 
our  own  breathing,  mid  the  chirping  of  a  solitary 
cricket  upon  the  kitchen  hearth,  we  could  hear 
the  breathing  of  some  person  within  that  room, 
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who  was  evidently  asleep,  to  judge  by  the  steady 
respiration.  I  thought  of  a  story  I  had  read  the 
day  previous,  of  a  maiden  who  for  some  folly  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Fates  to  sleep  a  hundred 
years ;  of  an  old  legend  I  had  somewhere  seen, 
that  told  of  a  house  wherein  a  man  had  murder¬ 
ed  another  as  he  lay  sleeping,  and  which  was  al¬ 
ways  haunted  by  a  sound  like  the  breathing  of  a 
sleeper ;  and  I  listened ;  my  companions  listen-' 
ed ;  Edgar  Norton  listened ;  and  yet  all  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  save  the  steady  respiration  of 
that  sleeper  within. 

A  few  moments  passed,  and  then  I  saw  Edgar 
Norton  start  suddenly,  and  place  his  hand  to  his 
brow,  while  a  hot  flush  passed  over  his  face.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  some  object  within 
the  room  that  had  affected  him.  My  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  determined  to  move  forward 
from  my  concealment,  and  loam  what  it  was  at 
which  he  was  gazing  so  steadily  and  with  such 
apparent  interest. 

“  He  will  be  shot  through  the  heart  !”  said  one 
of  my  companions;  but  I  waited  to  hear  no 
more.  Leaving  my  position  behind  thd  flour 
barrels,  I  slowly  and  cautiously  crossed  the 
room,  and  stooped  down  behind  him.  His  gaze 
had  become  more  fixed,  his  agitation  more  evi¬ 
dent.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  become  charmed, 
as  serpents  charm  their  prey,  by  some  awful 
vision  revealed  in  that  dimly-lighted  room,  and 
was  now  gradually  being  drawn  within  its  fatal 
precincts  ? 

My  excitement  increased,  and  rising  to  my 
feet,  I  glanced  over  the  young  man’s  shoulder 
into  the  room.  I  expected  to  behold  some  terri¬ 
ble  evidence  of  the  Decker  tragedy,  or  tradition, 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  but  quite  different 
was  the  scene  that  met  my  eves.  Let  me  de¬ 
scribe  it  tojrou  exactly  as  it  appeared. 

The  room  was  quite  large,  and  .  gave  evidence 
of  having  once  been  handsomely  painted  and 
papered;  but  its  walls  were  now  dingy  and 
smoky,  and  left  a  bleak. and  repulsive  impression 
on  my  eye  and  heart  as*  I  gazed.  The  floor  was 
without  carpeting,  and  the  cracks  between  many 
of  the  boards  half  an  inch  in  width,  through 
which  came  up  a  damp  and  chilly  air  from  the 
cellar.  My  eye  first  rested  on  an  old  bedstead 
in  one  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  a  scanty 
bed,  on  which  was  lying  the  form  of  the  sleeper, 
whose  breathing  had  attracted  our  attention — an 
elderly  lady,  whose  pallid  face,  attenuated  limbs 
and  features,  and  sunken  eyes,  showed  that  she 
had  long  been  a  prisoner  to  disease  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Near  the  head  of  the  bed  stood  an  old  ta¬ 
ble,  which  had  been  worn  out  and  ruined  many 
ye$ro  before,  but  still  retained  strength  enough 


to  support  the  little  (he  occupants  of  the  mm 
had  to  place  upon  it.  To  the  right,  stood  a 
number  of  ricketty  chairs ;  and  at  the  foot  if 
the  bod  I  noticed  a  small  bureau,  of  azttiqm 
pattern,  and  minus  one  of  the  drawers.  At 
fireplace  had  been  closed  up  whh  a  cheap  tad 
ill-shapen  fire  board,  and  ia  its  stead,  the  ocee- 
pants  used  a  small  stove,  which  stood  exactly  is 
the  centre  of  the  hearth.  To  the  right  of  this,I 
beheld  a  wash-stand,  which  sustained  a  pad  of 
water,  a  number  of  plates  and  pans,  and  a  three- 
legged  skillet. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that,  young  aa  I  was,  al 
idea  of  ghosts  and  things  supernatural  ptreed 
from  my  mind  the  instant  1  gaaed  upon  them 
evidences  of  the  most  bRing  and  grasping 
poverty. 

But  I  have  not  yet  described  the  principal  ab¬ 
ject  that  met  my  eyes  ia  that  lonely  room.  I 
will  do  so. 

Before  the  stove,  in  which  a  few  embm  were 
flickering,  and  sending  a  slight  degree  of  warmth 
throughout  the  room, was  seated  a  pale-faced,  care¬ 
worn  young  girl,  engaged  in  sewing.  My  read¬ 
ers  having  already  made  her  acquaintance,  I  nay 
as  well  add  here  that  this  pale  sewing  girl  was 
no  other  than  the  one  already  introduced  in  our 
story.  She  was  dressed  nearly  as  she  was  the 
day  she  met  Edgar  Norton  in  Bleak  Alley,  and 
was  about  the  same  in  appearance,  save  that  her 
form  seemed  somewhat  thinner,  and  there  was 
not  so  much  color  in  her  face.  There  were 
traces  of  tears  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  cheeks, 
and  a  deeper  expression  of  misery  rested  on  her 
pallic)  features  than  when  she  had  so  nobly  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptation  of  her  lover.  At  trews 
her  eyes  would  dose,  find  her  head  droop  for 
ward,  while  the  needle  would  fall  from  her  tired 
fingers ;  but  she  would  rouse  herself  from  lbs 
pressing  demands  of  overtasked  nature,  sad  ap¬ 
ply  herself  to  her  task  with  renewed  energy. 
She  was  seated  with  her  face  towards  the  bod 
whereon  her  mother  was  sleeping,  and  did  net 
observe  that  the  door  had  been  opened  behind 
her,  and  that  the  two  ghost-banters,  man  and 
boy,  were  watching  her  every  movement— yet 
there  might  have  been  a  whisper  of  spirit  intel¬ 
ligence  given  by  the  presence  of  Edgar  Norton, 
for  her  murmurs  soon  revealed  that  her  thoughts 
were  of  him. 

The  poor  maiden  often  glanced  at  the  pate 
face  of  her  mother,  and  once  or  twice  her  eyes 
roamed  about  upon  the  evidences  of  poverty  in 
the  room,  while  something  akin  to  anexpressiaa 
of  commingled  .mockery  and  bitterness  passed 
over  her  countenance.  Her  thoughts,  too,  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  oppressive,  as  her  ability 
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to  finish  her  arduous  and  long  continued  task 
became  less ;  and  finally  she  murmured,  as  she 
tank  hack  in  her  chair,  and  gated  despairingly 
upon  the  garment  she  held  in  her  grasp : 

“  And  this  is  honesty  and  womanly  virtue ! — 
to  make  shirts  for  ten  cents  apiece,  and  live  in  a 
hovel,  with  a  mother  dying  beside  one  for  want 
of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life !  O,  Ed¬ 
gar  !  could  you  have  but  known  how  I  was  situ¬ 
ated  ;  and  0,  mother !  could  you  but  know  how 
terribly  your  child  has  been  tempted 

I  glanced  at  Edgar  Norton,  and  saw,  dark  as 
was  the  room,  that  tears  were  coursing  dowif  his 
cheeks,  and  that  his  manly  form  fairly  trembled 
with  the  stormy  emotions  of  his  souL  For  my¬ 
self,  I  could  not  fully  understand  the  scene ;  but 
I  felt  that  it  would  all  be  explained  in  due  time, 
and  come  out  right  at  the  end. 

“  But  it  is  wrong  for  me  to  complain/’  mur¬ 
mured  Ellen,  after  a  momentary  pause.  “  Our 
Heavenly  Father  knows  what  is  for  the  best,  and 
it  becomes  us  not  to  murmur  at  his  decrees. 
The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  day ;  and  it  may 
be  that  He,  in  his  goodness,  will  find  a  way  of 
redemption  for  us  from  this  sorrow  and  distress.” 

The  words  were  truthfully  spoken,  and  at 
their  conclusion,  the  poor  girl  knelt  beside  her 
mother’s  bed,  clasped  her  thin  hands  fervently, 
and  looked  confidingly  up  towards  heaven.  I 
saw  that  she  was  breathing  a  silent  prayer — 
pouring  out  the  noblest  riches  of  her  soul  at  the 
throne  of  grace;  and  the  scene  was  so  inde¬ 
scribably  beautiful  and  touching — that  sorrow¬ 
ing  girl  kneeling  down  in  such  a  lonely  and 
comfort-forsaken  room  to  pray — that  my  eyes 
were  soon  dimmed  with  tears. 

As  for  Edgar  Norton,  I  venture  to  say  that  he 
did  not  move,  scarcely  breathe,  for  several  mo¬ 
ments.  There  was  the  noble  being  he  had  sought 
to  ruin,  after  he  had  won  the  sacred  blessing  of 
her  love ;  there  was  the  long  tried  and  sorely- 
troubled  daughter  of  affliction,  who  had  spumed 
his  offers  of  ease  and  luxury,  dearly  as  she  had 
loved  him,  that  she  might  remain  true  to  her 
own  womanly  sense  of  honor  and  purity,  to  her 
mother,  and  to  her  God ;  there  was  the  pale  and 
fragile  flower  he,  as  a  libertine,  had  sought  to 
win  and  wear  from  the  moment  he  discovered  it 
growing  up  beside  his  path ;  and  now  she  had 
knelt  down*  in  the  gloom  and  coldness  of  her 
stricken  home ;  now  she  was  praying  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  her  mother,  for  their  release  from  the 
pressing  poverty  by  which  they  were  surrounded, 
and  for  the  welfare  and  reformation  of  her  erring 
lover !  ^  • 

And  her  words  were  as  coals  of  fire  upon  the 
head  of  her  guilty  lover,  as  he  stood  there  and 


listened  1  His  face  seemed  convulsed  with  con¬ 
trition  and  shame  for  the  folly  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  A  flood  of  repentant  tears  were  in 
his  eyes,  a  choking  sensation  on  his  heart  and 
throat ;  and  not  long  could  he  remain  silent  and 
motionless  beneath  the  effect  of  such  a  scene. 
The  strong  man  groaned  aloud  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul. 

“Ellen !”  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of  agony,  as  he 
started  to  his  feet.  “Angel  that  you  are— my 
own !  forgive  me  1“  and  rushing  hastily  forward, 
he  sank  down  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and  then 
clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

“He  will  be  shot  through  the  heart!”  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  my  companions,  as  they  rushed 
forward  from  their  concealment ;  but  I  quickly 
closed  the  door,  so  quickly  and  silently  that 
neither  of  the  lovers  observed  the  fact,  or  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  presence  of  intraders. 

“  Yes,  he  has  been  shot  through  the  heart,”  I 
replied, — “by  Cupid /” 

The  boys  thought  I  made  use  of  a  strange 
oath  at  the  time ;  but  I  afterwards  found  means 
of  explaining  the  matter  to  their  satisfaction. 

“Let  us  go  home,”  said  I,  gravely.  “We 
have  found  the  ghost  1“  and  I  left  the  house, 
taking  the  Bibib  and  dark  lantern,  and  gravely 
followed  by  my  companions. 

My  grandmother  missed  her  Bible,  and  seem¬ 
ed,  as  I  sat  at  supper,  to  suspect  me  of  having 
been  engaged  in  some  awful  jugglery;  but  I 
merely  looked  wonderfully  mysterious,  and  said 
nothing. 


The  concluding  events  of  our  story  are  not 
very  difficult  to  understand  or  describe. 

The  noise  caused  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
Edgar  Norton  was  sufficient  to  arouse  Ellen’s 
mother  from  her  slumbers.  She  saw  her  daugh¬ 
ter  clasped  in  the  arms  of  a  fashionably-dressed 
young  man,  and  weeping  on  his  breast.  He  was 
a  stranger,  and  she  not  being  aware  of  her 
daughter’s  love,  her  surprise  knew  no  bounds. 

“  Ellen !”  she  cried,  partially  raising  herself 
up.  “  Who  is  this  man,  and  what  is  he  doing 
here  1  Speak  !  on  your  honor — ’’ 

Ellen  threw  herself  upon  her  mother’s  breast, 
while  Edgar  Norton  sank  into  a  chair.  He  had 
now  become  somewhat  calm,  but  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  serious  look  upon  his 
countenance. 

“  Speak !  Edgar,”  added  Ellen ;  “  if  you  do 
indeed  love  me.  Speak,  and  tell  my  mother 
all!” 

The  young  man  advanced  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  placed  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the 
fair  being  who  was  fobbing  there. 
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"Madam,"  said  he,  "of  mother,  as  I  hope 
to  call  you  soon,  hear  me  with  patience,  and  I 
wiH  explain  these  occurrences  to  your  entire 
satisfaction.” 

Ellen  raised  her  head,  and  stole  a  glance  at 
her  lover's  features.  She  saw  their  earnest  ex* 
pression ;  beheld  the  tears  in  his  eyes ;  realized 
how  tremulous,  yet  full  of  love,  was  his  ever 
musical  voice ;  and  she  nestled  closer,  closer  to 
his  manly  breast. 

And  Edgar  Norton  went  on : 

“  Here,  at  this  noble  shrine — here  with  your 
daughter's  heart  beating  wildly  in  answer  to 
mine — here,  in  this  joyful  Tiour  of  reformation 
and  new-found  love  and  confidence  —  let  me 
speak  to  you  as  the  mother  of  so  noble  a  being 
should  be  spoken  to !  '  I  love  your  child  with  no 
unholy  love — I  regard  her  with  no  unworthy 
passion !'' 

Closer  to  his  heart  nestled  Ellen,  as  she  listen¬ 
ed  to  bis  words,  until  her  warm  breath  was  on 
his  checks,  and  her  lips  pressed  fondly  to  his 
own.  Truly,  it  was  something  worth  living  for, 
the  glorious  consummation  of  such  an  hour. 

“  Like  many  others,”  continued  Norton,  “  I 
hare  been  a  libertine,  made  such  by  circum¬ 
stances  and  education,  rather  than  by  any  natural 
depravity  of  the  heart.  As  1  have  passed  along 
the  way  of  life,  I  have  looked  upon  woman  as  a 
fair  minister  to  our  happiness,  rather  than  a  com¬ 
panion,  or  as  the  noble  blessing  she  is.  To  say 
that  I  have  sometimes  sinned  in  this  respect,  and 
deeply,  is  but  to  confess  the  truth.  Hence  you 
will  readily  believe  my  frank  confession,  when  I 
tell  you  that  1  first  sought  your  daughter  to  make 
her  my  victim.  She  can  tell  you  how  I  offered 
to  take  her  from  the  lowly  lot  in  which  she  was 
struggling,  and  raise  her  to  ease  and  splendor,  if 
she  would  be  what  I  desired.  She  can  tell  you 
how  often  and  how  strongly  I  tempted  her,  not 
knowing  that  she  was  really  in  such  straitened 
circumstances  ;  but  she  refused  all  my  offers,  and 
even  forbade  me  to  ever  see  her  again,  or  speak 
to  her  of  love.  This  noble  conduct  challenged 
my  wonder ;  it  won  my  admiration  ;  and  finally 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  affection  I  need  not  blush 
to  acknowledge.  I  loved  her  for  her  worth,  for 
her  virtues,  for  that  ennobling  Bense  of  honor  and 
purity  which  could  resist  temptation  under  such 
circumstances ;  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  all  this, 
to  assure  you  that  she  has  made  me  a  reformed 
man  ;  and  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage !” 

"  And  will  you  indeed  make  me  your  lawful 
wife?”  cried  Ellen,  with  a  burst  of  joyful  emo¬ 
tion,  as  she  gazed  fgndly  into  his  eyes. 

"I  will — so  witness  this  kiss — so  help  me 
Heaven !” 


"  Then  I  shall  be  happy— so  happy  l”  replied 
Ellen,  as  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
and  clung  to  his  breast  in  a  warm  embrace. 

"Bless  you,  my  children  1”  said  the  delighted 
mother,  as  tears  of  joy  coursed  down  her  cheeks. 
« Wed,  always  be  as  loving  and  confiding  as 
now,  and  you  will  be  blest  with  every  enjoymeut 
the  world  can  give !” 


ANECDOTE  OF  DUDLEY  MARVIN. 

We  have  read  and  heard  many  anecdotes  of 
this  distinguished  gentleman,  who  is  well-known 
in  this  section.  The  following,  which  we  have 
often  heard  repeated,  we  have  never  seen  m 
print.  Perhaps  it  is  not  worth  publishing,  but 
the  reader  can  judge  for  himself : .  . 

Some  years  since,  before  the  facilities  for  trav¬ 
elling  were  quite  as  good  as  at  present,  when 
the  lawyers  were  obliged  to  fill  a  huge  pair  ot 
saddle-bags  with  "  dry  goods,”  and  travel  many 
weary  miles  on  horseback  to  the  "  scene  of  active 
operations,*'— -Mr.  M.  came  to  Ellicottville,  in  a 
real  "  muddy  time  ”  to  attend  court.  He  pet  up 
at  the  "  Irvin,”  and  gave  the  horse  in  charge  of 
the  "  honest  hostler, who  happened  to  be  a  keen 
emigrant  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  Mr.  M.,  by 
way  of  amusing  himself  a  little,  told  Pat,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  feeding  and  "cleaning  off”  the  nag, 
that  he  must  "  talk  to  him.”  Pat  started  for  the 
barn,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  few  steps,  when  be 
was  loudly  called  by  Mr.  M.,  who  again  asked 
him  if  be  would  be  sure  to  talk  to  the  horse.  Pat 
briefly  and  immediately  informed  him  that  his 
request  should  be  attended  to,  and  made  his  way 
for  the  barn. 

Court  proceeded,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  several  days  afterwards.  When  it  final¬ 
ly  terminated,  the  reckoning  was  paid,  and  tiie 
horse  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  door.  Pat 
led  him  out,  saddled  and  bridled,  and  held  him 
in  readiness  for  his  owner.  He  at  length  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door,  and  when  ready  to  mount, 
asked  Pat  if  he  had  talked  to  the  horse. 

"  Certainly  1  did ;  as  your  honor  tould  me  to 

“  Well,  did  the  horse  say  anything  to  you  ?” 

"  In  course  he  did  !*' 

«  Let's  know  what  the  conversation  was  !” 

“  Why— he— tould  me,  that  I  had  cared  for 
him  so  well,  his  master'd  give  me  a  dollar  when 
he  came  to  lave  1” 

The  crowd  about  set  up  a  loud  hurrah,  while 
"  Old  Dud  ”  “  shelled  out  ”  a  cotiple  of  halves 
j  to  Pat^and  the  next  moment  was  on  his  way 
home. — Cattaraugus  Sachem. 


TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 

That  which  I  have  often  blamed  as  an  indis¬ 
creet  and  dangerous  practice  in  many  fathers  is, 
to  be  very  indulgent  to  their  children  whilst  they 
are  little,  and  as  they  come  to  ripe  years  to  lay 
great  restraint  upon  them,  and  live  with  great 
reserve  towards  them ;  which  usually  produces 
an  ill-understanding  betweeu  father  and  son, 
which  cannot  but  be  of  bad  consequence.  And 
I  think  fathers  would  generally  do  better,  as  the 
sons  grow  np,  to  take  them  into  a  nearer  famili¬ 
arity,  and  live  with  them  with  as  much  freedom 
of  friendship  as  their  age  and  temper  Vill  allow. 
Locke . 
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I  LOTS  THBftS, 
bt  lonrau  voiur. 

INalmltbwia  sunshine, 

I’ll  Ion  Um*  In  sorrow, 

.  I’m  loved  then  to-dny, 

1  shall  lore  then*  to-morrow. 

Ifm  shall  son  rfee 
Inglorious  light, 

Nor  fink  in  the  west, 

At  the  coming  of  night. 

Ne’er  shall  oome  spring  time 
With  bode  and  with  flows ; 

Nor  miwm<r  in  splendor 
Light  up  the  tong  hoars. 

Nor  aatnmn  in  rich  robes 
Adorn  the  wild  woods, 

Nor  winter  in  too  chains. 

Instate  the  floods. 

Bat  the  son  and  the  seasons, 

The  night  and  the  day, 

Shall  witness,  1  tore  thee, 
for  ever  and  aye! 

i 

THRICE  MARRIED— ONCE  HAPPY. 

BT  MRS.  *.  WELLMOltT. 

In  two  or  three  instances  I  have  desired  to 
change  my  situation  from  being  a  book-keeper 
to  one  of  the  “  firm."  I  remember  when  I  was 
first  indncted  into  my  desk,  there  was  a  very 
lovely  young  lady  who  opened  an  account  at 
our  store,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man ; 
bat  yet  she  was  distinguished  for  the  affability 
of  her  manners,  and  the  pleasantry  of  her  con¬ 
versation  with  all  with  whom  she  traded.  She 
•  seemed  to  know  at  a  glance  what  articles  woald 
suit  her,  and  conld  direct  with  great  accuracy 
from  a  large  pile  of  goods  the  very  piece  her 
fancy  selected ;  this  early  made  her  “  popular  ” 
among  the  clerks,  who  were  accustomed  to  un¬ 
decided,  fastidious  customers,  who  would  turn 
and  twist  and  pull  the  threads,  and  carry  the 
articles  to  another  light,  and,  After  all,  ask  “  only 
for  a  pattern  to  carry  home.”  Not  so  with  Miss 
Mister.  I  distinctly  remember  when  she  first 
came  to  my  desk  to  ask  for  a  memorandum 
book,1  wherein  all  the  varieties  she  purchased 
might  he  catalogued.  With  a  mild,  bland  voice, 
she  informed  me  that  her  father  met  his  pay¬ 
ments  quarterly,  when  his  dividends  and  rents 
became  due, — that  she  had  spoken  to  the  fira^ 
and  they  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  open 
an  account,  and,  that  there  need  he  no  discre¬ 
pancies  between  us,  she  proposed,  upon  purchas¬ 


ing,  every  article  'should  be  inserted  in  her  mem¬ 
orandum  by  myself,  the  book-keeper ;  for,  added 
she,  "  my  father  is  a  very  methodical  man,  who 
wishes  everything  done  in  a  business-like  man¬ 
ner.”  A  dozen  young  ladies  had  that  very 
morning  expressed  similar  requests,  yet  no  one 
made  such  ah  impression  upon  me  as  Miss 
Mix  ter. 

I  could  not  proceed  with  my  daily  work  until 
I  inquired  her  history.  It  was  soon  told  me 
thflt  her  father  was  president  of  an  insurance 
company,  director  of  a  r&ilrogd,  besides  being 
owner  of  several  valuable  stores,  the  income  of 
which,  divided  and  subdivided,  left  a  large  estate 
to  each  of  his  children.  In  about  a  week  from 
my  first  interview,  I  was  favored  with  another 
from  the  same  young  lady.  She  grew  more  and 
more  charming.  There  was  no  boldness  of  man¬ 
ner,  no  words  exchanged  irrelevant  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  yet  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  her  a  year.  I  used  to  ponder  over 
the  meetings  and  wonder  why  they  impressed 
me  so.  It  was  furious  to  note  that  I  always 
made  the  entries  in  her  memorandum  in  a  fair, 
legible  hand,  the  very  best  specimen  I  could 
gi*e.  When  onr  new  goods  arrived,  we  always 
hoped  Miss  Mixter  would  soon  see  them ;  but 
we  well  knew  no  urgency  on  onr  part  ever  caus¬ 
ed  her  to  take  a  single  article  she  did  not  wish, 
and  we  admired  her  firmness  and  marked  inde¬ 
pendence. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  as  I  WAS 
hurrying  up  Washington  Street,  whom  should  I 
spy  coming  toward  me  but  Miss  Mixter.  My 
pulse  fluttered,  and  I  had  thought,  as  she  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  recognize  me,  it  was  advisable 
that  I  should  cross  over  on  the  other  side ;  but 
omnibuses  obstructed  the  street,  and  as  I  stood 
waiting,  the  young  lady  came  up  and  uttered  a' 
“  good  morning,  sir,”  with  one  of  those  sweet, 
gracioos  smiles,  that  in  my  fancy  I  still  behold. 

Well,  I  thought  of  that  recognition  all  day 
yes,  I  went  to  sleep  to  dream  abont  it,  and  when 
I  awoke,  and  sober  reason  demanded  of  me  why 
such  thoughts  gained  a  lodgment  in  my  brain  ? 
It  was  only  a  good  natured  act, — a  spontaneous 
expression  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  kind¬ 
ness  ;  she  was  an  heiress, — her  father  had  very 
likely  assigned  her  to  some  young  man  whose 
father  was  a  millionaire ;  she  moved  in  high  cir¬ 
cles,  and  I  was  only  a  humble  book-keeper,  at  a 
salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars,  with  no  money 
in  the  locker,  and  no  pretensions  to  think  of  such 
a  lovely  creature.  I  had  nothing  hut  a  fair  char¬ 
acter,  and  then  1  did  wish,  for4the  first  time,  that 
I  was  one  of  the  firm.  Heaven  knows,  such  a 

wish  would  never  have  been  cherished  but  for 
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this  purpose ;  it  seemed  it  might  furnish  a  pass¬ 
port  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  her 
who  so  filled  my  ideal  of  all  that  was  lovely.  I 
fancied  there  was  something  in  the  position  of 
being  in  trade  for  one’s  self,  which  gave  a  dignity, 
an  air* of  consequence,  which  no  subordinate  ca¬ 
pacity  could  reach.  I  thought  the  father  of  Miss 
Mixter  would  so  regard  it,  and  if  ever  I  wished 
for  capital  enough  to  be  included  in  the  “  com¬ 
pany,”  it  was  then.  I  say  it  was  only  to  carry 
this  purpose  that  I  desired  such  a  situation,  for 
to  one  who  was  conversant  withv  so  many  more 
notes  which  were  made  payable  rather  than  re¬ 
ceivable, — to  so  many  subterfuges  to  preserve 
the  credit  of  “our  firm,” — to  such  a  long  cata¬ 
logue  which  I  had  just  condemned  to  the  pages 
of  profit  and  loss ;  such  heavy  importations  at 
high  cost,  which  were  marked  down  at  less  than 
the  original  price,  on  account  of  changes  in  fash¬ 
ion  ;  to  chronicle  the  announcement  of  failures 
to  whom  there  was  a  heavy  indebtedness  ,* — I 
add,  whatever  midnight  vigils  I  might  have  kept 
in  making  up  my  “  trial  balances,” — whatever 
anxiety  had  corroded  my  peace  that  I  might  dis¬ 
cover  an  error  in  the  cash  account, — all  these  I 
had  borne  with  patience,  never  before  coveting 
the  name  of  being  styled  as  one  of  “  the  firm.” 

Time  passed  on,  and  our  three  months’  bill 
from  Miss  Mixter  became  due,  when  her  father 
came  in  and  settled  the  account.  He  was  not 
what  qne  would  term  a  very  approachable  gen¬ 
tleman.  He  looked  over  the  account  with  a  keen 
eye,  and  remarking,  “  I  suppose  this  is  all  right, 
sir,”  proceeded  to  count  out  the  specie,  while  I 
receipted  the  bill.  Just,  however,  as  he  was 
folding  the  paper,  he  remarked  to  one  of  my 
employers : 

“  If  you  please,  my  daughter  will  now  open 
another  account  with  you,  sir.  She  finds  you 
conduct  your  business  with  such  accuracy,  and 
your  clerks  and  book-keeper  are  so  obliging,  that 
whatever  she  may  find  in  your  line  of  business,  it 
suits  her  pleasure  to  take  it  here.  My  daughter 
indulges  in  no  superfluities.  I  can  safely  trust 
her  to  select  what  she  chooses.  I  perceive  the 
larger  part  of  the  articles  for  which  I  have  just 
settled  were  to  aid  the  needy,  or  those  whom  the 
world  supposes  to  be  comfortably  off ;  her  heart 
is  very  much  with  the  destitute.  Your  pay  will 
be  prompt,  sir.  Good  morning.” 

Didn’t  I  wish  myself  one  of  the  firm  just  then  ? 
But  a  book-keeper  often  has  his  sympathies  en¬ 
listed.  He  knows  a  few  heart  histories  which 
only  one  in  his  position  is  allowed  to  know. 
Mrs.  Tenpenny  was  an  elegant,  showy  and 
agreeable  lady.  She  had  a  large  account,  which 
remained  undischarged,  and  she  was  so  agree¬ 


able  that  we  never  could  approach  her  with  a  dun. 
She  knew  her  liabilities,  and  she  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  very  accomplished,  ladylike  young  girls, 
and  they  moved  in  gay  circles,  and  attended 
fashionable  parties,  and  new  satins,  and  tissues, 
and  lisses,  and  laces,  -and  embroideries  were 
often  needed,  and  at  length  I  was  peremptorily 
requested  to  demand  a  settlement  of  that  bill.  I 
wished  Mr.  Tenpenny  had  been  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Mixter,  but  he  was  unlike  him  as  die  two 
daughters  were  unlike  Miss  Arabella  Mixter. 
Nevertheless,  the  disagreeable  office  must  be 
done.  I  was  appointed  collector.  At  first,  I 
enclosed  the  bill,  politely  requesting  a  settlement 
immediately,  as  we  were  in  a  pecuniary  crisis 
which  made  the  demand  necessary.  No  answer 
was  returned!  We  wrote  another  note,  and 
gave  it  to  a  collector.  Mr.  Tenpenny  replied  H 
was  a  matter  between  his  wife  and  daughters  and 
the  firm ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adjust¬ 
ment.  I  was  then  delegated  to  wait  on  the  par¬ 
ties  at  their  own  residence.  It  was  a  splendid 
dwelling,  the  appearance  of  wealfh  met  you  at 
every  turn.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant- 
man,  who  remarked  that  Mrs.  Tenpenny  was 
engaged  with  a  dinner-party.  We  glanced  into 
the  dining-room,  and  saw  the  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter  dress  ad  in  the  very  articles  for  which  we  had 
been  clamoring  the  payment.  But  we  modestly 
withdrew  till  the  next  evening,  when  we  again 
made  our  visit.  This  time  I  was  requested  to 
walk  into  an  ante-room. 

“  Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Tenpenny,  “  we  shall 
be  overheard.  Mr.  Brittle  and  Captain  Bush 
are  in  the  adjoining  apartment  (they  were  en¬ 
gaged  to  the  two  young  ladies) ;  would  I  be  kind 
enough  to  walk  up  stairs  ?” 

I  did  so.  Mrs.  Tenpenny  then  related  to  me 
her  trials. 

“  Mr.  Combe,”  said  she,  “  I  am  aware  that 
my  bill  should  be  settled — it  ought  to  have  been, 
months  ago ; — but,  sir  my  husband  allows  us 
each  but  two  hundred  dollars  annually  for  our 
pin  money.  Mr.  Combe,  six  hundred  dollars  is 
not  enough  to  keep  us  in  fashionable  trim.  I 
suppose,  sir,  some  ladies  are  trusted  with  three 
times  the  amount.” 

“  Yes,  madam,”  I  replied,  “  with  ten  times 
that  sum.” 

Mrs.  Tenpenny  gained  courage  by  such  an 
assurance. 

”  Well,  sir,  my  husband  is  somewhat  peculiar 
— he  wont  pay  bills  of  my  contracting,  and  I 
wish  to  say  to  you  that  if  your  employers  will 
let  my  account  remain  until  after  my  daugh- 
ters’tmarriages  (they  are  both  to  be  eligibly  sit¬ 
uated),  if  my  account  could  remain,  and  a  few 
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more  additional  articles  in  the  housekeeping  line 
•  could  be  added  for  the  young  ladies,  I  have  an 
expectancy  in  the  decease  of  my  father,  which 
will  put  your  claim  at  rest  at  once.  It  shall  be 
the  first  remittance  from  my  portion,  sir/' 

"  Is  your  father  ill,  madam  ?" 

“  No,  sir ;  but  he  is  quite  aged,  and,  according 
to  the  common  course  of  nature,  cannot  survive 
long.  He  is  upwards  of  sixty-five,  sir.  It  would 
oblige  me  if  such  an  adjustment  can  take  place." 

I  promised  to  make  the  proposal,  but  the  firm 
laughed  at  such  a  novel  procedure,  and  refused 
farther  credit,  and  I  was  sent  again  to  carry  the 
message.  One  of  the  young  ladies  appeared  to 
negotiate.  She  was  so  mild  and  chatty  that  I 
dreaded  to  deliver  my  errand,  and  asked  for  her 
mother. 

"I  am  deputed  to  receive  your  reply  from 
Foublou  &  Favran.  Are  mama's  terms  accept¬ 
ed,  sir  V ' 

"  They  are  not,  but  utterly  rejected.” 

Little  Miss  wiped  a  tear  away,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sign.  Her  remarks  startled  me. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Combe,  I  could  do  something 
for  a  living.  You  perceive  we  have  the  display 
of  wealth,  but,  sir,  it  is  all  an  empty  show  to  me. 
I  suspect  my  father  is  really  bankrupt,  and  is 
only  living  on  my  mother’s  future  fortune.  It 
deprives  us  all  of  independence,  besides  giving 
us  a  false  position,  so  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
in  the  world,  and  what  we  would  cheerfully  do, 
we  are  prohibited  from  doing.  Mr.  Combe,  I 
envy  my  milliner,  my  dress-maker,  my  very 
seamstress  their  independence." 

Again  I  regretted  I  was  not  one  of  the  firm, 
for  I  would  have  cancelled  the  debt,  and  trusted 
to  tkat  fettered,  tramelled  devotee  to  fashion  to 
have  discharged  it  upon  her  eligible  marriage, 
for  she  was  noble,  but  could  not  assert  it  by  her 
false  position.  My  employers  urged  the  claim, 
and  it  was  adjusted  by  a  legal  gentleman,  amidst 
Mr.  Tenpenny's  oaths  and  imprecations.  It 
showed  me  one  side  of  human  nature  which  was 
opened  to  a  book-keeper. 

I  would  not  have  betrayed  this  confidence, 
only  it  again  brought  to  light  some  other  admi¬ 
rable  traits  in  Miss  Mixter's  character.  She 
knew  Mrs.  Tenpenny  and  her  straits.  She  knew 
of  her  daughters'  engagements,  and  she  felt  as¬ 
sured,  should  their  lovers  know  these  facts,  it 
might  impair  their  future  prospects.  She  was 
sure  the  daughters  were  not  responsible  for  their 
mother’s  outlays ;  but  she  was  swimming  on  the 
tide  without  counting  its  ebb.  Miss  Mixter's 
three  months'  account  at  this  time  was  princi¬ 
pally  for  housekeeping  articles,  and  her  father 
approved  the  bill* 
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Various  were  the  specimens  of  human  nature 
which  fell  under  my  inspection.  I  used  to  think 
I  would  change  my  situation  for  one  of  less 
wearing  toil,  but  since  that  lovely  young  lady 
had  commenced  her  account,  nothing  would  in¬ 
duce  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  could  become  one  of 
the  firm.  Her  commendation  for  my  "accu¬ 
racy  "  prompted  me  to  renewed  fidelity,  and  my 
salary  was  raised  to  a  thousand  annually.  We 
came  now  to  know  each  other  quite  intimately 
in  business  relations,  and  my  benevolent  impul¬ 
ses  were  engaged  to  pursue  just  such  a  course  as 
I  knew  her  generous  nature  would  love  to  con¬ 
template.  My  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
such  enterprises  as  enlist  young  men  of  the 
highest  tone  of  morals.  .  I  hoped  to  gain  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  more  than  "an accurate  book-keeper." 
In  one  of  my  weekly  rounds  of  charity,  I  en¬ 
countered  a  poor,  pale  seamstress,  who  told  me 
about  a  ministering  angel. 

"  0,"  said  she,  "  waqt  and  sorrow,  and  slender 
resources,  and  all  earthly  privations,  are  lost  by 
her  holy  influence.  If  you  want  to  see  her,  come 
here  at  early  twilight  and  you  will  be  blessed 
with  such  a  vision." 

How  my  fingers  flew  over  dates  and  sums  total 
and  cash  accounts  that  day.  And  how  long  the 
day  seemed.  And  yet  when  the  books  were 
closed  and  I  took  my  keys  of  the  safe  and  )>ut 
on  my  overcoat,  I  almost  feared  to  wend  my 
way  again  to  the  house  of  the  seamstress.  But 
as  I  did  so,  whom  should  I  find  but  Miss  Mix  ter, 
busily  employed  in  cutting  out  and  assorting  the 
poor  woman's  work!  And  how  affectionately 
she  greeted  me.  We  did  not  talk  about  the 
"  quarterly  account "  here.  I  felt  there  was  a 
respect  shown  even  to  a  book-keeper  of  unsullied 
character  and  benevolent  life,  awarded  by  one 
who  looked  over  the  varied  employments  of  mor¬ 
tals,  and  only  regarded  the  influence  of  labor  as  it 
affected  character.  But  in  my  assiduity  to*  be¬ 
come  a  standard  of  excellence,  from  the  selfish 
motive  of  enlisting  Miss  Mixter's  affections,  my 
health  declined,  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  physi¬ 
cian  to  spend  a  few  months  in  recreation,  to  re¬ 
gain  my  lost  strength.  Not  long  after  my  de¬ 
parture  from  the  desk,  I  received  an  anonymous 
note,  enclosing  an  hundred  dollar  bill,  upon 
which  was  only  written  "  please  accept  this  as 
a  reward  of  fidelity."  It  was  couched  in  a  fem¬ 
inine  hand,  and  I  had  a  right  to  feel  happy  in 
accepting  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer,  I  went  to  a  fash¬ 
ionable  watering-place.  It  would  not  reflect 
great  credit  upon  my  customers,  whose  accounts 
I  had  kept  many  years,  were  I  to  note  how  many 
I  met  there  with  whom  I  had  adjusted  their  bills, 
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lo  that  an  extended  credit  might  be  given  them, 
to  show  off  their  daughters  and  pnt  them  in  the 
market  among  mere  speculators,  who  were  there 
eager  to  secure  the  best  bargains ;  and  diamonds, 
and  India  scarfs,  and  rich  laces,  and  a  great 
deal  of  imported  finery,  took  wonderfully  well. 
Full  half  a  dozen  were  baited  and  secured  for 
life ;  but  Which  was  the  most  deceived,  time  will 
tell.  Some  of  those  three  hundred  dollar  scarfs 
remain  charged  to  this  day  upon  my  old  books ; 
the  " pin  money”  not  coming  in  fast  enough  to 
give  a  surplus  to  pay  for  past  purchases.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  some  of  these  deferred  payments,  and 
Other  heavy  accounts  which  remained  over,  die 
firm  of  Foublou  A  Favna  became  bankrupt, 
and  I  lost  my  situation  while  I  regained  my 
health. 

One  morning,  however,  while  at  the  Springs, 
we  heard  much  conversation  respecting  a  bride 
that  was  expected  to  arrive  the  next  day,  as  the 
happy  pair  were  making  a  wedding  tour.  Some 
ladies  were  discussing  in  what  sort  of  costume 
she  would  probably  appear. 

"  likely  as  not,”  replied  one,  "  she  will  wear 
that  everlasting  old  pepper-and-salt  riding-dress, 
which  was  made  the  year  after  her  mother  died.” 

"Very  likely,”  retorted  another,  "she  will 
appear  at  table  in  a  clean  starched  gingham, 
with  a  quilled  ruffle, — she  is  so  old-maidish.” 

And  so  they  discussed  the  stranger's  appear¬ 
ance,  which  really  led  me  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  sight  which  was  to  greet  us.  All  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  coaches,  as  they  landed  the 
newly  arrived  at  our  fashionable  quarters.  At 
length  a  fair,  graceful  lady  first  alighted,  with  a 
Spanish  count;  then  another,  closely  veiled, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  one  apparently  a  for¬ 
eigner,  and  behind  me  ran  the  busy  whisper, 
"  that  is  she — the  bride !”  I  heard  her  voice— it 
was  .enough ;  my  head  swam — my  eyes  became 
sightless— my  blood  curdled, — it  was  Bliss  Blix- 

ter,  or,  rather,  Mrs - who  ?  I  awoke  to  curse 

my  fate,  which  made  me  a  book-keeper,  other¬ 
wise  I  might  have  been  in  a  more  enviable  situ¬ 
ation. 

I  did  not  manifest  myself  at  table,  but  feigned 
illness  in  my  room ;  but  my  friend,  the  bride,  had 
looked  at  the  register  of  arrivals,  and  saw  the 
name  of  "Cyrus  Combe,  Boston,”  and  she 
made  no  delay  in  sending  for  me  to  meet  her  in 
the  drawing-room. 

With  what  scrupulous  care  I  dressed  amidst 
my  feverish  anxiety  and  the  destruction  of  all 
my  fatnre  hopes,  no  pen  can  describe.  And  yet 
I  had  no  reason  to  indulge  snch  hopes.  Bliss 
BCixter  had  only  been  complaisant  I  had  never 
crossed  her  threshold,  and  had  never  been  in-  I 


vited  to  do  so,— I  imagined  because  I  was  m 
book  keeper.  And  I  awkwardly  made  my  way 
to  call  npon  the  bride  whom  I  found  sitting  in  a 
gronp  whom  she  was  entertaining  with  her  pleas- 
ant,  agreeable,  humorous  anecdotes.  She  was 
modestly  attired  in  a  silk  we  had  sold  her,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  jewelry  and  every  French 
gewgaw,  she  was  yet  the  belle  of  foe  party. 
Everything  is  not  conceded  to  dress,— but  why 
postpone  an  account  of  that  interview  ?  Simply 
because  we  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  it 

The  bride  at  once  recognised  me,  and  with  a 
hearty  shake  of  the  hand  introduced  me  to  her 
husband,  as  "  BIr.  Titus  Combe,  your  brother, 
from  Canton .”  Awe-struck,  dizzy,  sick,  aston¬ 
ished,— one  and  all  of  these  combined, — I  looked, 
and  looked,  and  looked  again  I  "  Titus,” — why 
I  ifever  knew  him,  but  in  letters.  He  was  early 
placed  in  a  commission  house ;  then  he  left  for 
an  insurance  company,  of  which  Bfr.  Blixter  was 
foe  president,  and,  -after  becoming  duly  engaged 
to  Arabella,  he  went  to  Canton,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  himself  in  business,  and  it  was  only  occa¬ 
sionally  he  was  spoken  of,  as  our  rich  brother, 
since  my  mother's  death.  We  did  not  know 
much  of  his  history,  and  as  he  had  been  absent 
so  long  we  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  living 
or  dead,  and,  in  fact,  I  had  but  little  interest  in 
him.  Bat  was  I  now  dreaming?  Had  he  mar¬ 
ried  one  whom  I  so  ardently  and  secretly  loved  ? 
It  did  not  increase  my  affection  for  him,  to  fed 
he  was  my  rival.  What  was  a  merchant  more 
than  a  book-keeper,  espedally  one  of  foe  same 
flesh  and  blood— only  he  was  richer  ? 

And  now  what  reflections  crowd  my  thoughts. 
Why  did  not  Arabella  tell  me  of  her  engSge- 
ment  ?  Why  was  She  not  more  affable  and  civil, 
and  why  was  I  not  invited  to  move  in  the  same 
circle  as  herself?  I  asked  for  no  explanation, 
but  in  a  fit  of  rage  and  disappointment  I  returned 
back  to  seek  a  new  employment  in  the  city  I 
had  left.  The  day  after  my  return,  I  met  BIr. 
Mixter.  We  had  a  long  interview,  and  he  then 
first  recognized  me  as  foe  brother  of  his  son-in- 
law;  "Bat,”  remarked  foe  old  man,  "I  have 
never  forgotten  foe  accuracy  with  whidh  you 
kept  my  daughter's  accounts.  A  good  name  it 
never  lost,  sir.  As  you  are  now  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  foe  failure  of  your  firm,  it  is  in  my 
power  to  gjye  you  a  situation  in  our  insurance 
office  as  an  accountant,  at  a  fair  salary.” 

It  is  needless  to  add  I  accepted  it,  and  ns  my 
desk  was  in  his  apartment,  we  soon  grew  famil¬ 
iar.  Titus  had  been  his  protege— he  was  all  in 
all  to  him.  Every  arrangement  was  made  for 
foe  reception  of  the  wedded  guests,  to  make  them 
happy  on  their  return.  But  one  morning  our 
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porter  returned  from  the  postoffioe,  bearing  a 
letter  with  a  black  seal.  We  opened  it,  and 
read  thus. 

“Dbab  Fathbb, — Titus  is  dead!  I  am  dis¬ 
tracted  and  alone,  at  this  hotel, — come  to  my  de¬ 
liverance. 

“  Arabella.” 

Mr.  Mixter  grew  frantic,  and  deputized  nie  at 
once  to  bear  the  crushed  bride  to  his  arms. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  unexpected  mission ! 
What  were  my  feelings,  my  hopes,  my  fears  1 
Was  I  sadly  grieved  at  this  intelligence  1  I 
would  never  care  to  narrate  what  thoughts  pass¬ 
ed  through  my  mind.  I  was  truly  thankful  that 
I  bad  acquired  such  a  character  as  book-keeper 
to  be  entrusted  with  a  more  onerous  charge  now. 
8 wife  as  the  express  train  could  carry  me,  I  trav¬ 
elled  in  search  of  my  friend  and  sister,  now  the 
widow  Combe.  I  repeated  it  over  and  over 
again — “  my  sister,  the  widow  Combe.”  A  few 
hours  brought  me  to  her  presence.  Our  inter¬ 
view  was  a  tender  one,  yet  she  was  not  violent 
or  passionate  in  her  grief.  She  sat  beside  her 
dead  husband,  and  directed  with  great  firmness 
how  I  should  proceed,  and  I  complied  with  all 
her  requests.  Poor  Titus  was  carried  to  our 
family  tomb  and  placed  beside  our  parents.  His 
widow  returned  to  her  father,  and  I  boarded  in 
the  house. 

It  is  perfectly  understood  by  my  readers  what 
were  my  hopes  for  the  future ;  but  that  long  veil 
was  always  worn  close  to  the  face.  The  young 
widow  ate  with  her  father,  in  a  private  room, 
and  it  was  seldom,  except  when  I' was  requested 
to  carry  letters  to  the'  post-office,  that  I  saw  her. 
One  letter  early  attracted  my  attention  by  its 
superscription.  It  was  addressed  to  Marcus 
Belmont,  Esq.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two, 
another  was  sent  to  the  same  gentleman.  Who 
was  he  ?  I  once  made  bold  to  ask  Mr.  Mixter 
if  he  were  d  relative. 

“  No,”  ^e  replied,  “  only  a  particular  friend.” 

This  roused  my  suspicion  the  more,  and  finally 
the  aforesaid  gentleman  arrived  among  us.  To 
cure  my  jealousy,  and  make  me  ashamed  of  it, 
he  proved  to  be  president  of  a  life  insurance 
company  where  Tims  had  secured  an  insurance 
upon  his  life  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  widow  Combe  again  became  my  ideal  of  all 
that  was  interesting,  only  she  was  quite  too  re¬ 
served  and  retiring.  I  was  acknowledged  as  the 
friend  of  the  family,  but  still  the  Intimacies  of 
familiar  intercourse  were  withheld. 

Once  I  heard  Mr.  Mixter  tell  a  friend  that 
“Arabella  would  never  many  again.”  I  was 
taken  ill  that  day.  Anxiety  produced  a  fever, 


and  delirium  followed,  and  it  was  only  when  1 
awoke  to  sanity  the  gentle  nurse,  Arabella,  stopd 
over  me,  bathing  my  temples.  Had  I  really  got 
to  heaven!  Strange  hallucinations  came  over 
my  fancy.  I  was  weak,  and  spoke  incoherently ; 
but  I  said  things  I  should  never  have  dared  to 
utter  in  health.  Those  days  of  convalescence 
were  among  the  happiest  of  my  life. 

But  a  shadow  came  over  me.  Our  cleigyman, 
in  one  of  his  pleasant  visits,  one  day  asked  me, 
“  if  I  felt  Mrs.  Combe  would  be  sadly  missed  by 
our  household  V*  I  stared  wildly,  when  he  play¬ 
fully  remarked,  “You  knew  she  was  married 
yesterday,  did  you  not  !” 

I  knew  the  parson  discovered  my  utter  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  would  gladly  have  turned  the  sub¬ 
ject,  when  I  tremulously  inquired,  “  Is  it  poesi- 
sible  that  I  have  been  again  deceived  ?”  I 
would  not  have  expressed  myself  thus  for  the 
world,  only  in  a  fit  of  astonishment  and  weak¬ 
ness,  one  is  scarcely  responsible  for  what  they 
say.  The  good  man  very  briefly  informed  me 
that  the  favored  individual  was  the  very  same 
Arthur  Belmont  whose  letters  I  had  so  often 
carried,  and  who  paid  the  widow  a  visit  under 
die  ostensible  errand  of  passing  into  her  own 
hands  the  life  insurance  which  my  brother  had 
effected  in  his  office.  Bat  hark !  there  is  a  rap 
at  my  door,  and  the  servant  reaches  me  a  letter. 
Yon  shall  hear  its  contents. 

“  My  dear  Brother  : — As  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  ns  will  now  take  place,  in  consequence  of 
my  marriage  to  Arthur  Belmont,  Esq.,  you  will 
please  accept  this  token  of  my  affection  for  the 
kind  sympathy  and  affectionate  aid  yon  have 
rendered  me  in  my  state  of  desolate  widowhood. 
It  may  seem  singular  to  yon  that  I  should  again 
marry,  especially  one  who  is  my  senior  by  many 
years  and  a  long  experience ;  bat  remember  the 
human  heart  is  moved  by  sympathy  to  love,  and 
Mr.  Belmont  has  proved  himself  a  most  ardent 
and  enthusiastic  lover.  My  dear  Cyrns,  there 
are  heart  histories  which  eternity  only  will  re¬ 
veal.  The  peculiar  restrictions  imposed  on  our 
sex  forbid  an  acknowledgment  of  the  state  of 
the  affections,  and  delicate  reserve  covers  over 
many  a  deep  flowing  fountain  that  dares  not  rise 
to  the  surface.  I  go  abroad  to-morrow,  leaving 
yon  convalescent,  and  trusting  that  yon  will 
prove  to  my  father  a  firm  and  faithful  support  of 
his  declining  years,  for  which  yon  will  inherit  a 
reward.  My  dear  brother,  may  we  meet  again ; 
but  how,  when,  or  where,  Heaven  only  knows. 

“  Very  truly,  Arabella." 

What  conld  I  infer  from  the  above  letter! 
Might  I  not  have  been  accepted  had  not  my 
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timidity  prevented  me  from  proposing  1  How  I 
earned  my  fete,  and  bow  I  clang  to  that  diamond 
broach  which  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  as  a 
“token  of  affection."  Henceforth  all  women- 
kind  were  alike  to  me.  I  shrank  into  my  bach¬ 
elorship,  lived  with  Mr.  Mixter  till  he  died, 
buried  him,  and  went  abroad. 

I  had  wandered  for  nearly  six  months  in  the 
old  countries,  and  finally  secured  my  winter 
lodgings  in  Florence.  From  my  room,  I  often 
saw  an  emaciated  man,  and,  as  I  supposed,  his 
daughter  supporting  his  tottering  steps. 

**  They  are  Americans,"  said  my  fellow  lodger. 

“  What  name  1"  inquired  I,  somewhat  eagerly. 

“  Belmont,  I  think,”  replied  my  friend. 

The  next  week  I  might  have  been  seen  sup¬ 
porting  Arthur  Belmont,  bat  it  was  the  last 
week  of  his  existence. 

Heaven  shapes  our  destiny.  I  know  it  does, 
or  I  never  should  have  been  permitted  the  second 
time  to  participate  in  the  second  grief  of  Mrs. 
Belmont’s  widowhood.  And  now  I  indeed  acted 
the  part  of  a  brother,  and  was  it  not  a  delightful 
shield,  as  a  brother,  to  bestow  such  loving  and 
affectionate  regard  ?  We  were  saved  the  miser¬ 
able  gossip  of  American  society,  which  would 
have  surmised  that  we  were  too  early  interested 
in  each  other.  I  knew  my  position,  and  was 
respectful,  tender  and  solicitous. 

For  weeks  I  made  no  proposition,  and  yet 
Mrs.  Belmont  and  myself  had  intuitive  percep¬ 
tions  of  regard  for  each  other,  which  a  varied 
life  and  curious  coincidences  had  revealed.  In¬ 
deed,  we  never  talked  the  silly  speeches  with 
which  an  ardent  passion  sometimes  vents  itself. 
We  were  calm,  devoted,  and  sincerely  attached 
to  each  other,  and  when  we  approached  the  hy¬ 
meneal  altar  in  distant  Italy,  we  covenanted  to 
lead  no  selfish  lives,  but,  acknowledging  that 
watchful  Providence  which  had  so  strangely 
mingled  our  destinies  at  last,  we  would  by  wor¬ 
thy  examples  encourage  those  who  in  humble 
stations  sought  to  preserve  unblemished  charac¬ 
ters,  feeling  that  ail  employment  becomes  en¬ 
nobling,  when  dignified  by  manly  worth,  and 
that  an  unblemished  reputation  is  the  surest  pass¬ 
port  to  an  eligible  marriage  connection. 


Infantbt. — The  term  “infantry"  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  event  in  Spanish  history. 
An  Infanta  of  Spain  having  assembled  a  body 
of  troops,  and  marched  to  the  aid  of  her  father, 
by  their  aid  defeated  the  Mpors ;  the  foot  soldiers 
were  in  consequence  held  in  greater  estimation 
than  before,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  person  who  had  thus  led  them  on  to 
victory. 


SLAVERY  IN  JAVA. 

Recently  we  were  witnesses  to  *  touchng 
scene.  In  the  market-place  of  Grisee,  a  slave 
family,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  eight 
children,  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
were  to  be  publicly  and  unreservedly  sold  at 
auction.  They  had  been  the  property  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  Dutch  widow  lady,  who .  had  always 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  kindness;  that 
they  were  deeply  grieved  at  being  obliged  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  new  master,  and  they 
gave  expression  to  their  great  affliction  by  teaxt 
and  sobs.  The  public  crier  put  them  op  at  COM 
florins.  Though  a  crowd  of  people  hod  assem¬ 
bled,  they  kept  a  profound  Bilence.  The  erkr 
gradually  lowered  his  price  to  2000  florins,  bat 
none  would  buy.  Then  the  father  of  this  dare 
family,  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  grated 
by  law  to  slaves  put  up  for  sale  at  a  public  auc¬ 
tion,  offered  himself  five  florins,  and,  at  the  sass 
time,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  besoagfas 
the  spectators  not  to  make  a  higher  bid.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken ;  a  silence  of  a  few  momena 
ensued,  and  the  entire  family  was  adjudged  to 
have  been  unreservedly  sold  to  itself.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  joy  i  xp  :rienced  by 
these  slaves,  on  hearing  the  fall  ot  tbe  hammer 
which  thus  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  dris  joy 
was  further  augmented  by  the  present*  give* 
them  by  numbers  of  the  spectators,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence  otil 
such  time  as  they  could  procure  employment 
These  are  the  acts  of  a  noble  generosity  that 
deserve  to  be  remembered,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  testify  that  the  inhabitants  of  Java 
begin  to  abhor  tne  crying  injustice  of  slavery, 
and  are  willing  to  entertain  measures  for  its 
abolition. — Letter  from  Sourabaya. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

This  most  popular  song  was  written  by  Sam¬ 
uel  P.  Woodworth,  while  yet  he  was  a  journey¬ 
man  printer,  working  in  an  office  at  the  comer 
of  Chambers  and  Chatham  8treets.  Near  by,  in 
Frankfort  Street,  was  a  drinking  shop,  kepi  by 
a  man  named  Mallory,  where  W  ood worth  md 
several  particular  friends  used  to  resort.  One 
afternoon  the  liquor  was  super-excellent.  Wood- 
worth  seemed  inspired  by  it;  for,  after  taking  a 
draught,  he  set  his  glass  upon  the  table,  and, 
smacking  his  lips,  declared  that  Mallory’s  am  A 
vie  was  superior  to  anything  he  bad  ever  tasted. 
“  No,"  said  Mallory,  “  you  are  mistaken ;  there 
was  one  which,  in  both  our  estimations,  for  sur¬ 
passed  this  in  the  way  of  drinking.”  n  Whit 
was  that?”  asked  Woodworth,  dubiously.  “  Tb» 
draughts  of  pure,  fresh  spring- water  that  we  used 
to  dnnk  from  the  old  oaken  bucket  that  hung  ii 
the  well,  after  our  return  from  the  labors  of  tbs 
field  on  a  sultiydayin  summer.”  The  tom 
drop  glistened  for  a  moment  in  Woodworth1! 
eye.  “  True,  true,"  he  replied,  and  shortly  afar 
quitted  the  place.  He  immediately  returned  » 
the  office,  grasped  a  pen,  and  in  half  on  boor  tbs 
“  Old  Oaken  Backet,"  one  of  the  most  defighh 
fal  compositions  in  oar  language,  was  ready  in 
manuscript  to  be  embalmed  in  the  memories  of 
succeeding  generations. — N.  Y.  Picayune. 


How  often  laws  have  created  the  evil,  which 
they  are  afterwards  supported  to  check  I 
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* 

MY  HEART  IS  IK  THAT  AIDES. 


BT  ALB  BBT  0.  CLOUGH. 


To  a  little  lklry  dell, 

Near  a  brooklet  sparkling, 

Where  the  cooling  shadows  Ml* 

Mimic  ft>rests  darkling — 

And  the  flowerets  frail  and  frir, 

With  their  sweets  had  laden 
Gentle  sephjn  floating  there, 

In  that  lovely  Alden; 

Chanced  my  weary  fret  to  stray, 
from  the  eon’s  fierce  gleaming, 

And  the  swift  hours  sped  away, 

In  a  peaceful  dreaming. 

O'er  my  heart  there  came  a  Spell, 
like  some  tonefhl  measure, 

Creeping  to  each  secret  cell, 

With  a  mystic  pleasure. 

And  I  wandered  at  its  touch, 

To  a  hidden  bower, 

Whence  there  came,  my  soul  knew,  such 
A  magnetic  power. 

Bat  with  sighs  I  turned  away 
From  a  sleeping  maiden, 

And  my  heart  has,  from  that  day, 

Never  left  that  Alden. 


THE  RED-BIRD: 

—  OB, — 

THE  WRECK  OF  SPECTRE-CLIFF. 


BT  FRANK  WORTHINGTON. 


On  the  northwest  coast  of  England,  near  the 
Scottish  line,  below  Carlisle,  there  lies  a  long 
stretch  of  rocks  and  reefs — several  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent — which  is  bat  little  known,  and  seldom  vis¬ 
ited,  except  land-wise.  The  homeward-bound 
vessels  from  the  north  or  west,  u  steer  wide  ”  of 
this  forbidding  location,  and  the  weather  bound 
craft  that  is  found  there  in  a  storm,  epjoys 
small  chance  of  escape  from  destruction,  save  by 
the  most  fortunate  and  experienced  management. 

During  the  latter  part  of  November,  in  the 
year  1819,  a  terrific  storm  had  set  In,  which 
lasted  for  several  days  after  its  commencement, 
and  during  which,  more  than  thirty  vessels, 
largo  and  small,  had  found  their  watery  graves 
along  this  terrible  range  of  crags. 

*  Along  this  line,  at  wide  intervals,  and  at  some 
distance  inland  from  the  extreme  shore,  may  be 
seen  a  few  humble  fishermen’s  cots,  occupied  by 
hardy  and  adventurous  Englishmen,  who  live  by 
means  of  tilling  the  hard  land,  in  part,  and  in 
taking  fish,  at  times,  in  the  appropriate  season, 
gome  of  these  men  are  owners  of  the  small 
craft  employed  upon  these  waters,  and  others 
am  wreckers,  self-made  “  pilots,”  and  supenra- 
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meraries,  who  find  occupation,  now  and  then,  on 
land  or  sea,  as  their  services  may  be  in  demand, 
but  whose  subsistence  there,  at  best,  is  pre¬ 
carious. 

Among  the  ragged  cliffs  that  line  this  rough 
ocean-edge,  there  is  one  more  towering  than  the 
rest,  which  looms  np  against  the  sky  like  a  huge 
iceberg,  conical  in  shape,  with  a  shattered  peak, 
around  which  the  lightning  plays,  occasionally, 
amidst  the  storm,  but  which  still  withstands  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  and  remains  as  it  has  for 
scores  and  hundreds  of  yean,  probably,  the  same 
unaltered,  ghost-like  spire,  among  its  fellows. 
This  part  of  the  reef  is  called  “  Spectre-Cliff,” 
and  there  is  a  legend  about  that  single  peak  that 
is  common  among  the  supentitioos  residents  of 
the  vicinity. 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  older  inhabitants  there, 
and  the  story  is  thoroughly  believed  by  the 
younger  portion  of  the  poor  people  in  that  ilk, 
that  upon  a  certain  fearfully  stormy  night  in 
mid-winter,  many  long  yean  ago,  a  splendid 
ship,  richly  laden,  and  commanded  by  a  gallant 
captain,  was  bound  to  Liverpool,  from  the  north ; 
and  coming  down  across  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Channel,  she  took  the  gale  from  the  southwest- 
’ard,  which  drove  her  towards  this  coast.  In 
the  midst  of  the  furious  blow,  the  wreckers  sud¬ 
denly  beheld  the  noble  ship,  under  bare  poles, 
laboring  on  towards  this  fatal  reef,  evidently  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  those  who  had  charge  of  her. 
On  she  came— on,  on !  She  was  doomed !  The 
shrieks  of  the  passengen  and  crew  could  be 
heard,  borne  to  the  shore  on  the  raving  wind, 
bat  no  aid  could  be  afforded  the  perilled  suffer¬ 
ers.  As  the  gallant  craft  neared  the  rocks,  the 
stalwort  form  of  the  intrepid  captain  was  seen, 
and  his  thundering  voice,  as  he  strove  to  give 
the  last  orders  he  ever  uttered,  could  also  be 
plainly  distinguished  above  the  roar  of  the  ele¬ 
ments.  The  figure  of  the  commander  of  the 
ship  was  very  tall,  and  he  appeared,  to  the 
anxious  eyes  of  the  shore-people,  a  mon¬ 
ster  in  proportions,  as  he  yelled,  and  chafed, 
and  cursed  his  evidently  approaching  fate! 
The  vessel  struck  1  Her  masts  were  snap¬ 
ped  out  of  her  like  reeds  l  She  heeled,  and 
rolled,  and  struggled  for  a  moment  in  the  boil¬ 
ing,  tumbling  surge,  and  the  yawning  gulf  that 
Fate  had  prepared  for  her  opened,  and  she  sunk 
forever,  with  captain,  freight  and  passengers! 
The  great  ship’s  stem  was  found  the  next  spring, 
embedded  between  twohnge  boulders  that  opened 
close  to  the  base  of  this  singularly  tall  promon¬ 
tory,  and  the  spire  that  mounted  thence  straight 
upward  towards  the  sky,  some  two  hundred 
feet,  had  never  seemed  so  prominent  before,  to 
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the  eyes  of  the  lookers  on.  They  declared  that 
it  had  grown  up  there  since  the  wreck,  and  be¬ 
came  the  petrified  representation  of  the  gallant 
form  of  the  lost  captain  of  that  ship!  8nch 
was  the  legend,  and  they  called  it  Spectre-Cliff! 

On  sach  a  day  as  this,  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  those  terrible  storms  that  the  shore-people 
were  accustomed  to  experience,  a  fine  new  barque 
from  the  westward,  bound  to  England,  with  a 
valuable  freight  and  some  two  hundred  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew,  approached  this  very  reef,  having 
been  driven  off  her  course  three  or  four  days 
previously,  and  drifting  northward,  took  the 
most  violent  part  of  the  gale  towards  nightfall, 
while  within  sixty  miles  of  the  barren  coast  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

It  was  the  Red  Bird ,  of  New  Castle.  For 
eight  and  forty  hours  she  lay  to  in  this  hurri¬ 
cane,  drifting  and  pitching  and  laboring,  but  no 
abatement  occurred  in  the  awful  violence  of  the 
storm.  No  food  could  be  cooked,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  had  been  serving  lustily  at  the  pumps,  re¬ 
lieving  the  crew  and  each  other,  in  squads,  an 
hour  at  a  time,  under  the  direction  of  her  brave 
and  faithftil  officers,  for  nearly  two  long  weary 
days.  And  now  as  morning  broke  again,  while 
the  fury  of  the  gale  in  no  wise  abated,  the  aw¬ 
fully  ragged  shore  was  in  sight,  towards  which 
the  Bed  Bird  and  her  troubled  crew  were  being 
borne,  with  frightfully  certain  rapidity  ! 

In  vain  did  the  hardy  captain  shout  and 
stamp  the  deck,  as  his  crew  and  her  perilled 
passengers  deserted  the  pumps.  Vainly  did  he 
beseech  them  to  care  thus  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other.  The  bark  was  aleak— she  was  fill¬ 
ing  up — already  five  feet  of  water  lay  in  her 
hold !  All  his  endeavors  to  control  his  vessel 
or  his  crew  were  unavailing ;  and  with  a  deep 
muttered  malediction  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  should  have  stood  by  and  obeyed  his  orders 
to  the  last  moment  of  time,  amidst  those  fear¬ 
fully  threatening  circumstances — he  threw  up  the 
wheel,  which  he  had  grasped  with  the  two  chief 
men  of  the  larboard  watch,  a  little  time  before, 
and  rushed  in  seeming  madness  to  the  door  of 
the  principal  cabin,  leaving  the  rest  to  take  care 
of  themselves  (since  they  would  not  heed  his 
directions),  and  look  after  their  own  fate,  as  best 
they  might. 

“  Quick,  Marston  1°  he  shouted  at  the  com¬ 
panion  way,  “  quick !  for  your  life !" 

And  at  this  summons  there  tumbled  up  the 
steps  a  score  of  passengers,  men  and  women,  of 
whom  he  took  no  notice,  except  to  advise  them 
“  to  the  boats — to  the  boats  1”  while  he  still  cried 
“  Marston — Marston !*'  when  a  fine  looking,  but 
rather  feebly-moving  old  gentleman  made  his 


appearance,  whose  fair  skin  and  silvery  shock  of 
long  hair  showed  that  he  had  not  been  used  to 
this  sort  of  rough  business,  reached  the  deck, 
and  was  instantly  grasped  in  the  stout  arms  of 
the  still  determined  and  really  brave  command¬ 
er,  who  had  been  deserted  by  his  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  at  a  moment  when  everything — vessel, 
cargo,  life,  all  were  at  stake. 

The  gale  continued  in  all  its  fierceness,  the 
seas  rolled  heavily  in  shore,  and  the  spray  leaped 
high  over  the  rocks,  as  wave  after  wave  hurried 
on,  to  dash  Itself  upon  the  flinty  and  frightful 
barrier  it  met.  An  hour  after  daylight,,  full 
fifty  men  could  be  seen,  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
along  the  tops  of  the  cliffs.  The  doomed  bark 
had  been  discovered,  and  the  rude  fishermen  and 
wreckers — some  for  natural  sympathy  for  their 
|  perilled  fellow-beings,  and  others  prompted  by 
the.  hope  of  pecuniary  gain — flitted  about  the 
tops  of  the  rocks,  as  near  to  the  verge  of  the 
hissing  gulf  beneath  as  they  dared  to  venture, 
with  ropes  and  buoys  and  small  spars,  which 
they  had  brought  to  throw  over  among  the 
breakers  when  the  Bed  Bird  should  strike,  as 
they  plainly  saw  she  must. 

“  There's  no  hope  for  her,  Charlie,”  ventured 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  crowd,  as  he  bent  a 
stout  rope  around  a  huge  buoy  he  had  dragged 
down  from  the  nearest  hut. 

“Not  a  shade,  Tom.  Can  you  see  any¬ 
thing  V* 

“No— except  that  she  is  drifting,  broadside 
on,  mostly." 

"  Try  the  glass  again." 

"  It's  of  no  use,  I  tell  you,  and  we'd  a  deal 
better  spend  our  time  in  getting  the  floats  ready. 
The  spray  and  the  sleet  together  prevent  your 
seeing  anything,  I  tell  you,  any  way." 

“  Give  me  the  glass,  a  moment,"  continued 
the  other.  “  God !"  he  shouted.  41  Look,  Tom, 
she's  abreast  of  8pectro- Cliff,  already.  See  bow 
she  comes  down  on  the  tops  of  the  waves  1  The 
foremast  is  gone— isn't  it  a  barque  !" 

44 1  think  so,"  replied  Tom. 

41  There,  her  foremast  Is  gone,  certain.  Now 
— now — but  I  can't  see  anything  now." 

"  8o  I  told  yon." 

“ Now  I  see  her.  Lord)  Lord!  They're 
tumbling  over — into  the  boats— info  the  surge-- 
and  the  vessel  is  tossed  about  like  an  egg-shell  f" 
Then  laying  down  the  glass,  he  went  to  work 
earnestly  once  more  with  the  rest. 

Every  soul  who  attempted  to  leave  the  barque 
in  the  small  boats  was  lost — the  Anil  shells  hav¬ 
ing  been  stove  at  the  Bed  Bird's  side,  or  swamp¬ 
ed  in  a  moment  after  they  were  filled  with  thdr 
huddling,  shrieking,  living  freights.  But  the 
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captain  clang  faithfully  to  the  white-haired  old 
man,  supporting  him  flrtnly,  aa  he  grasped  the 
rigging  with  his  m oscular  hand. 

"  Leave  me,  Albert,  leave  me/'  said  the  old 
inan,  faintly^  and  exhausted  with  the  harsh  exer¬ 
cise  he  had  been  subjected  to.  "  Leave  me,  and 
aid  the  others.” 

“  I  can  assist  but  one,”  said  the  captain,  “  and 
I  will  save  you  or  die  with  you  1” 

An  awful  crash  immediately  followed  this 
promise,  and  the  Bed  Bird  heeled  heavily  to¬ 
ward  the  shore,  as  a  monstrous  wave  lifted  her 
high  above  the  sunken  rocks,  and  then  parting, 
Stove  her  over  the  outer  reef !  Another  wave 
succeeded  this,  and  quickly,  then  another,  and 
the  Rrd  Bird  was  dashed  in  pieces,  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  of  Spectre  Cliff! 

"  Over  with  the  buoys !  Down  with  the  floats, 
now!”  screamed  Tom,  the  wrecker.  "She's 
gone !  Look  to  the  lines  and  spars,  there,  live¬ 
ly,  now — some  of  'em  may  be  saved,  perhaps. 
Where  are  you,  Charlie  ?  Quick,  this  way ! 
Giye  us  the  corks  and  the  small  lines,  there. 
See,  see,  you !  Isn't  there  a  man  and  woman 
struggling  below !” 

"Ay,  ay!  I  see  them!  No — it  is  two 
men." 

"  Cheer-ho !  cheer-ho !”  shouted  Tom,  lustily, 
to  the  two  objects  of  their  immediate  solicitude. 
"  Now,  Charlie,  away  with  it !  That's  it.  Once 
more^-slack  out,  slack  out !  He  sees  it— cheer- 
ho  !  Now — haul  in !  Haul  in,  Charlie — we've 
got  'em !  Got  'em  safe — haul  in !  Cheer-ho ! 
Now,  take  care !  Dp  with  them — heave,  heave- 
ho  !*’  and  the  hands  of  half  a  score  of  sturdy 
men  grasped  the  nearly  lifeless  bodies  of  the 
two  sufferers,  who  were  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,  while  the  youngest  of  the  twain  continued 
still  to  grasp  with  one  hand  the  float  which  had 
saved  them.  They  were  the  captain  of  the  Bed 
Bird  and  the  old  man,  Marston,  whom  he  had 
dung  to,  from  the  moment  he  reached  the  deck. 

-  Not  another  soul  was  saved  from  the  wreck. 
The  Bed  Bird  was  never  seen  from  the  moment 
she  finally  rolled  over  the  reef,  having  been 
dashed  to  pieces,  while  the  ruins  of  the  beautiful 
barque  and  her  cargo  were  scattered  far  and  wide 
upon  the  turbulent  and  riotous  billows. 


In  the  town  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire  County, 
England,  there  resided  at  this  time  a  family  who 
were  highly  respected,  and  who  deserved  the  po¬ 
sition  that  for  a  long  period  had  been  accorded 
them  by  all  who  had  the  honor  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  name  of  this  family  was  El  worth. 
They  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  integri¬ 
ty  and  probity,  and  the  business  character  of  the 


elder  male  members  had  come  to  be  proverbially 
noted. 

The  two  eldest  brothers  of  the  El  worth  fami¬ 
ly  had  been  engaged  in  the  shipping  interests  of 
New  Castle  and  Leeds  for  many  years,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  their  senior  partner,  Oliver  Marston, 
to  whom  the  Elworths  were  largely  indebted, 
originally,  for  their  capital  in  trade.  The  senior 
member  of  the  concern  had  been  absent  from 
home  for  some  months,  and  his  partners  were 
now  anxiously  looking  for  his  return,  when  they 
suddenly  learned  that  the  Bed  Bird ,  one  of  their 
vessels,  in  which  they  supposed  Mr.  Marston  to 
be  a  passenger,  had  gone  ashore  on  the  west 
coast  of  England,  and  was  a  total  loss. 

The  deepest  pain  and  anxiety  were  caused  by 
this  imperfect  announcement,  and  it  was  some 
three  or  four  days  before  the  friends  of  Marston 
could  learn  any  farther  details  of  the  disaster, 
the  location  of  the  accident  being  out  of  the 
way,  and  indefinitely  described  by  those  who 
brought  in  the  first  information  of  the  wreck. 
And  thus  the  family  relations,  as  well  as  the  ju¬ 
nior  partners  of  the  old  gentleman,  were  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  had  been  his  fate,  though 
they  feared  for  the  worst. 

In  the  meantime,  the  captain  of  the  Bed  Bird 
and  old  Mr.  Marston  had  been  rescued  by  the 
wreckers,  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
reaching  the  shore  alive.  But  Mr.  Marston  was' 
entirely  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on,  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  effectually  chilled  that  life  seemed 
extinct  when  he  was  raised  upon  the  shore. 
The  captain  was  more  fortunate,  however ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  a  little  rough  exercise 
upon  terra  Anna,  his  natural  ruggedness  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  he  instantly  went  to  work  upon  old 
Mr.  Marston,  in  the  hope  of  resuscitating  him,  if 
possible.  After  a  few  minutes,  his  friend  was 
joyed  to  observe  a  motion  in  the  stiffened  limbs 
of  his  aged  passenger,  and  he  directed  him  to  be 
removed  forthwith  to  the  cot  of  a  fisherman 
hard  by,  where  he  was  finally  restored  entirely 
to  consciousnesB. 

"Ah,  Albert !  You  here  !”  exclaimed  the  old 
man,  blandly,  as  he  first  looked  around  him. 
"It's  dread  fill  cold,  Albert— are  we  safe,  safe?” 

"  Yes,  sir — thank  God  and  our  active  friends 
here,  we  are  saved.” 

“All  saved,  Albert — all  repeated  the  old 

gentleman,  sympathetically. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  rest,  and  fear  that  we 
two  are  alone,”  responded  the  captain. 

A  sigh  fell  from  Mr.  Marston's  lips  at  this  in¬ 
telligence,  but  he  was  a  strong-minded  man,  and 
quickly  rallied. 

"  Can  we  do  nothing,  gentlemen/'  he  asked, 
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"  for  those  who  are  not  herel  the  unfortunate 
beings  who  were  with  us  on  board  the  ressel  ? 
I  beseech  you,  let  no  efforts  be  spared,  no  exer¬ 
tions  that  money  can  command  be  lacking,  to 
sare  any  who  perchance  may  find  their  way  to 
or  near  the  shore/* 

Mr.  Mars  ton  was  assured  that  every  effort  and 
care  would  be  given  to  the  remaining  sufferers,  if 
any  appeared,  and  he  finally  became  calm  and 
resigned  to  the  catastrophe,  though  the  final  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  result  nearly  overpowered 
him. 

Not  a  vestige  of  the  wreck  came  ashore. 
Three  or  four  bodies  were  found,  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards,  among  the  rocks,  and  the  master  and 
his  aged  friend  were  the  only  two  beings  on 
board  who  outlived  that  fatal  scene. 

Besides  the  mourners  for  the  supposed  fate  of 
Mr.  Marston,  a  thousand  other  hearts  were  ach¬ 
ing  at  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives  who 
dhaneed  to  be  on  board  the  Bed  Bird ;  and  when 
the  startling  news  came  to  hand  with  some  final 
show  of  accuracy,  the  people  of  Leeds  and  New 
Castle  and  Liverpool,  especially,  were  in  con¬ 
sternation  at  the  sad  and  fearful  intelligence. 
Among  the  rest,  the  chiefest  of  mourners  was 
seen  in  the  almost  broken-hearted  young  wife  of 
Captain  Albert  Lisle,  whose  family  resided  at 
the  little  village  of  Wheaton,  below  Carlisle, 
and  who  awaited  with  intense  anxiety  the  future 
developments  that  would  result,  as  soon  as  suffi¬ 
cient  time  could  elapse  to  ascertain  full  particu¬ 
lars.  During  the  fortnight  succeeding  this  aw- 
fal  storm,  no  less  than  thirteen  ships  and  barques, 
and  as  many  smaller  craft,  were  found  to  have 
been  driven  ashore  upon  that  fatal  coast,  amid 
the  storm  described,  and  hundreds  of  lives,  with 
*  millions  of  marine  property  and  freight,  had  been 
sacrificed  amid  the  fury  of  the  elements  on  that 
occasion. 

No  leisure  or  opportunity  had  yet  been  afford¬ 
ed  the  two  survivors  of  the  Red  Bird's  wreck 
to  communicate  with  their  friends,  to  relieve 
their  anxiety  and  fears,  as  Captain  Lisle  had 
been  fully  occupied  with  nursing  and  watching 
with  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Marston,  and  there 
was  no  readily  accessible  means  for  mailing  let¬ 
ters  in  the  remote  spot  where  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  temporarily  to  tarry ;  while  Marston  was 
too  much  exhausted  to  do  anything  personally 
for  some  hours  after  their  rescue. 

On  the  second  .morning  after  the  accident, 
however,  the  old  gentleman  arose  from  his  little 
bed  quite  refreshed,  and  declared  that  he  was 
himself  again. 

“  We  should  hasten  forward,  captain,'*  he  said, 
as  rapidly  as  possible  now,  and  report  our- 


selyes.  The  first  imperfect  announcement  of  the 
loss  of  the  Bed  Bird  will  have  preceded  us,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  our  families  and  friends  will  be 
troubled  until  we  can  happily  show  ourselves  at 
home,  unharmed.  I  trust,  Albert,  you  find  your¬ 
self  personally  uninjured?" 

“  Never  better,  sir,  in  my  lifo,"  responded  the 
unfortunate  commander.  "But  my  beautiful 
bark,  and  her  crew  and  passengers,  sir — this  is 
an  awful  loss  1** 

“  I  see  it,  Albert,  and  no  one  can  feel  this 
blow  more  keenly  than  myself.  The  barque  can 
be  replaced,  and  the  cargo  is  insured ;  but  life 
cannot  be  restored,  the  widows  and  orphans  that 
have  been  made  by  this  terrible  calamity,  foe 
hearthstones  that  are  thus  made  desolate,  will 
cause  a  world  of  woe  to  follow  upon  this  shock¬ 
ing  and  fatal  occurrence.  Thank  God  that  wt 
have  been  singled  out,  in  his  overruling  good¬ 
ness,  for  escape  from  present  death.  And  when 
we  shall  reach  our  homes  again,  Albert,  we  will 
take  early  measures  to  ascertain  who  has  been 
lost  from  among  us,  and  as  far  as  may  be,  we 
will  aim  to  assuage  the  wounds  now  inflicted. 
Let  me  say  in  one  word  here,  that  you  have 
done  all  that  a  man  could  do,  amidst  this  peril. 
I  regret  that  your  advice  was  not  finally  fol¬ 
lowed  on  shipboard  by  your  crew;  but  the 
event  could  scarcely  have  been  different.  It 
was  the  Bed  Bird's  fate,  and  we  may  not  mur¬ 
mur  when  He  chastises.'' 

Together,  Mr.  Marston  and  the  captain  start¬ 
ed  for  home  at  once ;  and  the  joy  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  two  more  -fortunate  compan- 
|  ions  of  the  late  voyage,  upon  their  subsequent 
and  sudden  appearance  among  them,  was  intense 
in  the  extreme.  Nothing  satisfactory  could  be 
learned  until  the  arrival  of  these  two  persons ; 
and  the  feelings  of  those  who  took  an  interest 
in  Marston  and  the  commander  had  been  fear¬ 
fully  tried,  amid  the  suspense  that  succeeded  the 
Bed  Bird's  loss.  The  joy  of  the  young  wife, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  El  worths  was  grea^ 
at  last,  however — and  while  they  condoled  with 
the  bereaved  who  had  thus  loet  their  protector 
or  friends,  they  had  cause  for  heartfelt  thankful¬ 
ness  that  their  own  had  been  providentially 
spared  to  them. 

Mr.  Marston  had  had  the  opportunity  person¬ 
ally  to  be  a  witness  of  the  skill  and  merits  of 
the  man  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  his  firm 
as  a  ship-master ;  he  had  seen  how  deeply  he 
was  indebted  to  his  courage  and  energy  in  sav¬ 
ing  him  from  destruction,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  forget  the  accomplished  sailor,  fcfter  the 
peril  was  over. 

A  splendid  new  ship  was  immediately  pur- 
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chased  by  Mr.  Maraton,  whose  wealth  was  great, 
and  he  caused  it  to  be  christened  the  "Rescue," 
in  honor  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  his  noble 
friend,  Captain  Lisle,  who  was  forthwith  admit¬ 
ted  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Elworths  &  Co., 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  two  brothers,  of 
whose  fortunes  old  Marston  had  already  been 
the  chief  founder. 

Mr.  Marston  lived  several  years  afterwards  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  three  friends 
accumulate  money  rapidly,  and  when  he  finally 
retired  from  business,  he  placed  Captain  Lisle 
in  the  position  he  vacated.  The  new  firm  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  prosperous,  and  from  the  fearful 
night  when  the  Red  Bird  was  dashed  upon  Spec¬ 
tre-Cliff,  in  all  his  voyages  and  wanderings,  the 
noble-hearted  Captain  Lisle  was  never  again  so 
unfortunate  as  to  experience  any  serious  acci¬ 
dent  He  finally  retired  from,  his  profession  al¬ 
together,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  ease, 
continued  to  enjoy  life,  surrounded  by  friends, 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  uniform  kindness, 
liberality  and  uprightness. 

THE  PIRATE  AND  THE  DOWEL 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Audubon, 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  ornithologist:  "A 
man  who  was  once  a  pirate  assured  me,  that  sev¬ 
eral  times,  whilst  at  certain  wells  dug  in  the 
burning,  shelly  sands  of  a  well-known  key,  which 
most  be  here  nameless,  the  soft  and  melancholy 
notes  of  the  doves  awoke  in  his  breast  feelings 
which  had  long  slumbered,  melted  his  heart  to 
repentance,  and  caused  him  to  linger  at  the  spot 
in  a  state  of  mind  whieh  he  only  who  compares 
the  wretchedness  of  guilt  within  Him  with  the 
holiness  of  former  innocence,  can  truly  feel.  He 
said  he  never  left  the  place  without  increased 
fears  of  fotnrity,  associated  as  be  was,  although 
I  believe  by  force,  with  a  baud  of  the  most  des¬ 
perate  villains  that  ever  annoyed  the  Florida 
coast.  80  deeply  moved  was  he  by  the  notes 
of  any  bird,  and  especially  those  of  a  dove,  the 
only  soothing  sounds  he  ever  heard  during  his 
life  of  horrors,  that  through  those  plaintive  notes 
and  them  alone,  he  was  induced  to  escape  from 
his  vessel,  abandon  his  turbulent  companions, 
and  return  to  a  fondly  deploring  his  absence. 
After  pacing  a  hasty  visit  to  those  wells,  and 
listening  once  more  to  the  cooings  of  the  Zenaida 
dove,  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  supplication  for 
mercy,  and  pnee  more  became  what  one  has  said 
to  be  the  noblest  work  of  God — an  honest  man. 
His  escape  was  effected  amid  difficulties  and 
dangers,  but  no  danger  seemed  to  him  compara¬ 
ble  with  the  danger  of  living  in  violation  of 
human  and  divine  laws  j  and  he  now  lives  in 
peace  in  the  midst  of  his  friends." 


Secrets  of  Comfort.— Though  sometimes 
small  evils,  like  invisible  insects,  inflict  pain,  and 
a  single  hair  may  stop  a  vast  machine,  yet  the 
chief  secret  of  comfort  lies  in  not  snfferiDg  tri* 
fits  to  vex  one,  and  in  prudently  cultivating  an 
undergrowth  of  small  pleasures,  since  very  few 
great  ones,  alas !  are  let  on  long  leases. 


THE  CORPORAL. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  an  officer, 
not  habited  in  the  military  costume,  was  passing 
by  where  a  small  company  of  soldiers  were  at 
work  making  some  repairs  on  a  small  redoubt 
The  commander  of  a  little  squad  was  giving  or¬ 
ders  to  those  who  were  under  him,  relative  so  a 
stick  of  timber  which  they  were  endeavoring  to 
raise  to  the  top  of  the  works.  The  timber  went 
up  hard,  and  on  this  account  the  voice  of  the 
little  great  man  was  often  heard  in  his  regular 
vociferations  of  "  Heave  away !  there  she  goesl 
heave  ho !” 

The  officer  before  spoken  of,  stopped  his  horse 
when  he  arrived  at  the  place,  and  seeing  the  tim¬ 
ber  scarcely  moved,  asked  the  commander  why 
ke  did  not  take  hold  and  render  a  little  aid.  The 
latter  appeared  to  be  somewhat  astonished,  and 
turning  to  the  officer  with  the  authority  of  an 
emperor,  said : 

"  Sir,  I  am  a  corporal." 

"  You  are  not,  though,  are  you  V*  said  die  o& 
fleer.  “  I  was  not  aware  of  it,"  and  taking  off 
his  hat  and  bowing,  “  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Corporal.” 

Upon  ibis  he  dismounted  from  his  elegant 
steed,  flung  the  bridle  over  a  post,  and  lifted  till 
the  sweat  stood  in  great  drops  ,npon  his  forehead. 
When  the  timber  was  elevated  to  its  proper 
station,  turning  to  the  man  clothed  in  brief 
authority : 

"Mr.  Corporal  Commander,"  he  said,  "when 
you  have  another  such  job,  and  have  not  men 
enough,  send  for  your  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
I  will  come  and  help  yon  a  second  time." 

The  corporal  was  thunderstruck — for  it  was 
Wxsrixgtoh  [—Revolutionary  Anecdotes. 


*  ECONOMY. 

"A  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
show,"  says  Mr.  Colqohoun,  "  that  when  a  man 
gets  on  a  little  in  tne  world,  he  is  desirous  of 
getting  on  a  little  further."  Bach  is  the  growth 
of  provident  habits,  that  it  has  been  said,  if  a 
journeyman  lays  by  the  first  five  shillings,  his 
fortune  is  made.  Mr.  William  Hall,  who  has  be¬ 
stowed  great  attention  on  the  state  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  poor,  declared  that  he  never  knew  an  instance 
of  one  who  had  saved  money  coming  to  the 
parish.  And  he  adds,  moreover,  "those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  save  money  are  better  workmen ; 
if  they  do  not  do  the  work  better,  they  behave 
better,  and  are  more  respectable ;  and  I  would 
sooner  have  in  my  topade  a  hundred  menifho 
save  money,  than  two  hundred  men  who  would 
spend  every  shilling  they  get.  In  proportion  as 
individuals  save  a  little  money,  their  morals  are 
much  better ;  they  husband  that  little,  and  there 
is  a  superior  tone  given  to  their  morals,  and  they 
behave  better  for  knowing  they  have  a  little  stake 
in  society."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  habits  of  thoughtfulness  and  frugality  are  at 
all  times  of  immense  importance. —  Wr«2er»pm,« 
Early  Discipline . 


Delays. — Inexperienced  persons  think  when 
great  plans  only  stand  still,  they  must  be  going 
backwards.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  wise 
men  are  never  in  a  hurry  to  force  events.  They 
know  that  patience  works  mure  wonders  than 
activity. 
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BT  MARIA  GILBERT. 

“Dum  spiro,  sprro,”  was  the  exclamation 
•f  a  young  man,  as  he  descended  the  steps  of  a 
pleasant  house  in  one  of  onr  Southern  cities, 
and  with  a  lightened  heart  bent  himself  toward 
his  place  of  business.  He  had  been  striving  to 
conciliate  where  cause  for  offence  from  himself 
had  never  been  given.  “  For/’  thought  he,  “  she 
Is  unfortunate  in  this  particular,  only  a  little 
jealous  now  and  then,  which  goes  to  prove  her 
love  for  me,  and  if  her  trials  are  imaginary, 
mine,  the  result  of  them,  shall  be  transitory,  for 
what  were  life  to  me  without  Mary." 

Scarcely  had  he  thought  thus,  when  a  little 
flower-girl  met  his  view,  holding  forth  for  sale  a 
bunch  cf  rich  exotics,  in  which,  with  the  helio¬ 
trope  and  japonica,  were  bound,  side  by  side, 
two  beautiful  moss  rosebuds,  tempting  the  young 
moralizer  to  purchase  at  once.  Arthur  V.  gave 
his  address  to  the  little  girl,  charging  her  to  ask 
the  lady  with  whom  he  was  a  boarder  to  preserve 
carefully  the  flowers  until  his  return,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  his  route,  he  congratulated  himself  as  he 
thought  of  the  pleasure  his  gift  would  afford  the 
beloved  one ;  for  Mary  loved  flowers,  and  those 
buds  were  beautiful  and  rare.  A  few  minutes 
after  young  V.  had  passed  into  another  street, 
the  person  of  fair  Mary  met  in  her  daily  ramble 
the  girl  with  the  flowers.  Attracted  by  the  un¬ 
common  beauty  of  the  buds,  Mary  learned  from 
the  bearer  the  destination,  which  she  rightly 
judged  was,  in  the  end,  for  her  own  enjoyment. 

During  this  bright  June  morning,  a  merry, 
light-hearted,  teasing  girl  set  out  on  her  tour 
for  pleasure,  and  turning  a  corner,  she  espied  on 
the  ground  a  moss  rosebud, — twin  to  the  one  in 
the  purchased  bouquet,  and  carelessly  dropped 
by  the  flower-girl, — which  she  placed  in  her 
bosom,  then  took  her  course  to  the  house  of  her 
cousin  Mary,  the  betrothed  of  Arthur  V.,  design- 
ing*to  chat  a  while  with  her,  after  she  had  spent 
an  hour  with  a  friend  on  the  way.  Meanwhile, 
young  Arthur  hastened  with  a  lover's  earnest¬ 
ness  to  present  his  floral  offering  in  person, 
where  it  was  only  equalled  by  the  bloom  and 
freshness  of  her  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  best 
gifts  of  a  true  and  ardent  spirit,  a  loving  and 
faithful  heart. 

While  admiring  the  frsgrance  of  his  bouquet, 
Mary  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  But  where  is  the 
other  bud  V*  . 

That  there  had  been  more  than  one  was  a  fact 
which  bad  escaped  his  notice,  and  while  the  lady 
frankly  told  him  of  her  previous  admiring  scru¬ 


tiny,  he  as  frankly  assured  her  tha$-be  bad  pre¬ 
sented  his  gift  entire,  as  he  found  it.  That  there 
were  two  buds  on  the  bouquet  a  short  time  be¬ 
fore,  Mary  was  right  in  asserting ;  that  she  saw 
but  one  then,  was  an  incontestable  truth,  and  the 
only  dark  impulse  in  Mary’s  bo#om  rose  up  to 
doubt  This  was  the  spot  that,  like  the  heel  of 
Achilles,  was  destined  to  receive  the  arrow 
whieh  poisoned  all  her  peace.  To  doubt.  So 
with  this  feeling  smarting  in  her  heart,  concealed 
by  a  smiling  lip,  she  parted  with  her  friend, 
whose  engagements  prevented  a  protracted  stay. 

It  was  nothing  wonderful  that  Bachel  should 
wear  a  rosebud  in  her  bosom,  or  that,  on  being 
questioned  daring  her  call  on  Iter  cousin,  she 
should  decline  satisfying  a  cariosity  as  to  whence 
it  came. 

It  was  natural  for  Mary  to  doubt  herself,  and 
for  that  reason  her  faith  in  others  was  weak.  It 
was  from  mirthfulness  alone  that  Rachel  con¬ 
cealed  the  troth  of  having  found  the  bud,  and 
without  dreaming  how  deeply  her  words  stung 
the  ear  that  received  them,  she  left  her  cousin 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  Arthur  had  de¬ 
ceived,  and  bed  triumphed.  It  was  in 

vein  Mary  reasoned  with  henelf.  The  token  of 
regard  so  plainly  worn  by  Rachel  was  enough 
to  satisfy  even  a  mind  less  suspecting  than  her 
own,  so  when  Arthur  V.  made  his  next  visit,  ho 
found  the  following  note  awaiting  him : 

“  Unwilling  to  share  your  gifts  with  another, 
or  to  accept  a  divided  heart,  and  feeling  myself 
to  be  more  arbitrary  in  my  requirements  than 
can  possibly  coincide  with  your  honor  and  truth , 
I  write  to  release  you  from  an  engagement  that 
will  leave  one  of  us  free,  and  the  other,  I  trust, 

i“ppy" 

Springing  from  his  seat  like  one  pierced 
.  through  the  heart,  he  left  the  house  forever,  and 
engaging  a  situation  as  supercargo  on  board  an 
India  ship,  embarked  for  an  indeflnite  length  of 
time,  after  leaving  a  note  as  follows  for  his  un¬ 
just,  though  still  loved  and  never  forgotten 
Mary. 

u  *  What  is  he  to  Hecuba  V  nothing, — an  un¬ 
sightly  excrescence  to  be  shaken  off.  Farewell, 
my  dearest  Mary.  Peace  and  happiness  attend 
you.  1  will  not  thrust  myself  upon  your  atten¬ 
tion,  will  not  weary  yon  with  my  presence. 
Thank  yon,  gentle  one,  for  past  favors ;  for  be¬ 
guiling  many  a  weary  hour, — for  that  benevo¬ 
lence  that  prompted  so  great  a  sacrifice  for  one 
who  now  feels  that  he  had  no  place  in  yonr  heart, 
and  can  therefore  better  appreciate  your  kindness 
in  yielding  him  yonr  grace  And  countenance, 
purely  for  his  own  good.  May  he  on  whom  you 
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.  nut  condteoeud  to  smile  be  move  worthy  of  71m, 
more  Ilka  700,  and  better  able  to  make  70a  an 
adequate  return  for  all  you  give.  Many  there 
are,  whose  endowments  will  commend  them  to 
yonr  respect  and  love, — who,  having  gained,  will 
be  ahle  to  retain  their  place  in  jour  affection. 
May  it  be  jonrs  to  find  each  friends.  Think 
sometimes,  will  jon  not,  of  the  raptured  tie? 
When  new  ones  duster  around  you,  think  of 
him  who  gave  hit  all,  and  had  no  more  that  he 
could  give,— whose  offering  was  rejected." 

It  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  Mr. 
V.  would  return  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
twenty  years  rolled  by,  and  with  them  came  no 
nears  from  her  lover  to  Mary,  nor  did  they  give 
any  outward  signs  of  relenting ;  but  Time,  as  he 
brought  his  annual  offerings  for  the  acceptance 
of  bis  child— each  season  a  thread  of  silver  for 
her  hair,  or  a  richer  experience  in  the  disdpline 
of  life — Time  always  foand  her  single,  true  to 
him. 

Twenty  years — It  was  a  long  while  to  remem¬ 
ber,  bnt  Mary  was  just  seventeen  at  the  time  of 
her  engagement,  and  she  was  one  of  those  whose 
heart  never  grows  old. 

Late  in  a  gloomy  autumn,  while  the  husband¬ 
man  was  feeling  that,  while  he  wiped  his  brow  at 
the  gathering  in  of  his  harvest,  he  was  being 
baptized  and  purified  ip  the  approval  of  his 
Master’s  smile  for  his  industry  and  toil,  while  an 
Indian  summer  proclaimed  itself  more  beautiful 
than  its  predecessor  and  the  spring  beside*  our 
single  sister  Mary  found  herself  seated  one  day 
at  the  end  of  a  long  table,  at  dinner  with  several 
friends,  who  had  requested  her  to  accompany 

them  to  L -  Hall,  a  fashionable  resort  for 

strangers  of  leisure,  and  where,  at  the  opposite 
end,  sat  a  group  of  dark  complexioned  gentle¬ 
men,  merrily  engaged  in  discussing  some  point 
of  great  interest. 

“  And  what  kept  yon  single  so  long  V*  said 
one,  with  his  untasted  glass  upraised,  as  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  vit-a-vit ,  the  face  of  whom  Mary  did 
not  see. 

"  Me  V '  was  the  reply,  in  a  voice  that  went  to 
the  ear  of  Mary  through  that  long  hall  with  a 
cadence  never  forgotten,  now  melting  into  her 
heart,  “  Me  ?  why  a  rosebud  made  me  a  bache¬ 
lor." 

“  Then  let  ns  drink  to  the  rosebud,"  said  his 
questioner;  and  reaching  forward  to  fill  his 
glass,  the  eyes  of  Arthur  V*  rested  on  those  of 
Mary,  who  had  sat  almost  paralysed  by  that 
voice  she  had  never  thought  to  hear  again. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  describing  the  meet- 
.ing,  which  uras  soon  followed  by.mairiqgc. 


THE  fllTAflfi  nr  HTOOAft Y. 

At  length  the  anxiously  looked  fbr  day  ar¬ 
rives,  and  long  before  dawn,  a  general  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  town  takes* place,  vehicles  of  ev¬ 
ery  description,  laden  with  vats,  casks  and  noisy 
children,  jolt  over  the  rough  atone  pavements, 
their  rattle  informing  us  that  the  campaign 
against  the  myriads  of  elfin  spirits  in  every 
bunch  of  grapes  has  commenced.  The  houses 
one  and  ail  send  forth  their  full  contingent* 
armed  with  baskets  and  provisions  to  swell  the 
number  of  combatants.  At  sunrise,  an  endless 
caravan,  load  with  laughing  voices,  overflows 
the  mountains,  leaving  a  wave  of  the  mighty 
tide  at  every  opening  in  the  hedges ;  the  remain¬ 
der  dashing  on  and  on,  till  at  last  hill  and  dale 
are  deluged  with  busy  collectors.  The  divers 
streams  receive  a  considerable  afflux  from  the 
mountaineers,  who,  owing  to  their  elevated  po¬ 
sition,  have  no  vine  gardens  of  their  own,  sod 
at  this  juncture,  all  the  women  and  girls  poor 
down  to  offer  their  labor  for  a  few  pence  daily 
and  their  food.  Wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in 
a  large  white  sheet,  they  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  towns  people  dressed  in  their  gaudy-cnl- 
ored  apparel.  In  this  way  the  vintage  is  herald¬ 
ed  in,  the  sky  spreading  bright  and  blue  over  the 
rich  hilly  landscape  that  reverberates  with  the 
merry  sounds  of  the  vintagers ;  a  tinge  of  the 
first  breath  of  autumn  adding  new  charms  to  the 
luxurious  and  picturesque  scenery.  The  mo¬ 
ment  a  party  enters  a  vineyard,  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  rash  upon  the  grapes,  amidst  shouts  and 
huzzas,  and  the  luscious  fruit,  peeping  in  dark 
blue  dusters  from  out  the  indented  leaves,  is 
culled  With  childish  glee  and  excitement.  And 
not  until  a  fair  quantity  has  been  consumed  does 
the  joyous  task  really  commence.  Grape  pick-  V 
ing  is  the  especial  business  of  the  women  and 
children,  who  cut  off  the  bunches  with  a  knife* 
collecting  them  in  wooden  vessels,  and  laying 
aside  the  finest  for  winter  use.  A  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  carrying  the  grapes  in  hntts 
to  a  vat  near  to  the  hut,  where  other  men  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  bruising  them  with  pronged  poles,  and 
loading  the  wagons  with  the  mash  to  be  carried 
off  to  the  pressing  houses.  Wandering  gipsy 
musicians  tarry  round  the  vintagers,  rendering 
the  scene  still  more  animated  by  their  lively  per¬ 
formance.  They  are  plentifully  rewarded  with 
grapes,  which  their  wives  and  children  gather  in 
their  baskets.  Neither  do  the  beggars  neglect 
the  favorable  opportunity,  being  well  aware  that 
men  are  in  general  inclined  to  be  charitable 
when  surrounded  by  plenty;  and  accordingly 
take  up  their  position  where  the  several  roads 
meet,  and  chant  in  plaintive  accents  some  holy 
song  to  awaken  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  the 
patten  by.  The  stranger  strolling  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  during  this  protracted  festival,  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  enter  the  vineyards,  and  partake  of  the 
aromatic  muscadine  or  the  high-flavored  rose¬ 
bud  grape ;  or  if  it  is  noon,  to  join  in  the  dinner 
of  the  vintagers,  spread  upon  the  grass  in  good* 
ly  dishes,  containing  mutton  boiled  in  millet| 
and  roasted  pork  with  Sour  Kraut .  At  nightfall 
the  mountains  glow  with  countless  bonfires  and 
sky-rockets,  and  various  fire-works  sparkle  and 
explode  in  company  with  the  boisterous  jokes  of 
the  groups  encamped  around  the  blazing  fires. 

Thus  the  night  is  spent. — Gleaningt  from  Europe. 
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TWELVE  BOBBERS  FOE  OEE  WIFE 


BT  BYLVAXU8  COBB,  JB. 

Bsexard  Vxxd el  lived  the  Rue  Vivienne. 
He  was  a  commissary  of  police  in  the  Quartier 
Palaie  Royale,  of  the  second  arrondissement. 
He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  somewhere  About 
fifty  years  of  age,  bold  as  a  lion,  and  very  quick 
and  shrewd. '  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
police  of  Paris  for  many  years,  and  somehow  he 
had  managed  to  scrape  together  quite  a  fortune. 
H.  Bernard  Vendel,  as  a  commissary,  was  very 
much  respected— few  men  in  Paris  were  more  so. 

The  commissary  had  a  daughter,  named  Lou¬ 
ise,  and  people  who  knew  her  said  she  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  girls  in  the  city.  She  was  only 
seventeen,  small  in  frame,  plump  and  rosy  with 
health,  cheeks  dimpled  with  good  nature,  and  a 
smile  almost  continually  playing  around  her 
lips  and  sparkling  eyes.  To  M.  Vendel,  this 
daughter  was  the  light  and  joy  of  his  house. 
And  there  were  other  people  who*  set  a  great 
deal  by  her,  too ;  and  this  latter  circumstance 
sometimes  gave  the  commissary  great  uneasiness. 

At  the  end  of  the  Rue  Vivienne,  close  by  the 
Bourse,  lived  a  young  butcher  named  Brunet 
St.  Denis.  He  hired  a  little  store  dose  by  the 
Street,  and  there  he  used  to  sell  some  of  the 
nicest  bits  of  meat  to  be  found  in  the  great  dty. 
Brunet  had  just  entered  upon  his  one-and-twen- 
tieth  year,  and  this  was  his  first  essay  at  doing 
Bhsiness  for  himself;  and  he  did  much  better 
than  he  had  even  hoped.  The  distance  to 
the  young  butcher's  was  so  short  that  Louise 
used  often  to  run  up  there  after  meat  for  dinner, 
and  at  length  she  became  so  well  acquainted  with 
Brunet’s  good  qualities  that  she  used  to  stop  and 
talk  with  him  a  while. 

The  commissary  at  length  noticed  that  he  had 
meat  now  very  much  oftener  than  he  used  to 
have  it,  and  he  asked  Louise  why  she  had  left 
off  having  fish.  She  told  him  the  butcher's  was 
so  much  nearer !  But  he  was  satisfied. 

One  day  when  Louise  remained  longer  to  talk 
with  the  butcher  than  she  ought  to  have  done, 
there  came  up  a  smart  shower  and  caught  her  in 
the  young  man's  shop.  How  was  she  to  get 
home  1  She  could  take  the  favorite.  But  that 
would  not  be  along  for  half  an  hour.  St.  Denis 
had  an  umbrella,  but  it  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
wind  blew.  It  was  now  after  two  o’clock. 
What  should  she  do  1  Brunet  left  the  boy  in 
charge  of  the  place,  and  told  Louise  to  go  with 
him.  He  did  not  ask  her,  or  she  might  have 


refused.  He  simply  stepped  upon  the  pavement, 
opened  the  great  umbrella,  and  bade  the  pretty 
girl  come."  8he  obeyed  him,  and  he  escorted 
her  home,  laughing  and  chatting  on  the  way. 

At  length  Louise  stopped  going  to  the  butch¬ 
er's,  and  Brunet  found  himself  very  much  lost 
at  first,  and  finally  he  felt  veiy  unhappy.  He 
(bund  that  he  loved  the  pretty  daughter  of  the 
commissary.  She  still  bought  her  meat  of  him, 
but  she  sent  the  servant  for  it.  Brunet  waa  a 
bold  fellow,  especially  when  he  knew  he  was 
right,  and  he  determined  to  go  and  see  Louise ; 
so  one  evening,  after  bo  had  closed  his  stall,  he 
went  to  M.  Vendd's  bonse,  and  it  happened 
that  the  commissary  was  ont.  The  young  man 
asked  to  see  Mademoiselle  Vendel,  and  he  was 
ushered  into  the  front  room.  When  he  was  left 
there  along,  and  while  waiting  for  Louise,  he  be» 
gan  to  wish  he  had  not  come.  The  show  of 
wealth  about  him  made  him  feel  out  of  his  de¬ 
ment  ;  and  now,  too,  he  began  seriously  to  think 
of  the  thing  he  had  undertaken.  He  just  now 
remembered  that  Louise  had  a  father — that  said 
fkther  was  a  man  of  influence,  and  a  man  of 
wealth  He  wished  he  had  not  come,  for  surely 
he  should  only  make  a  fool  of  himself.  u  Why 
should  I  have  let  my  foolishness  run  away  with 
me  so  V'  he  uttered  to  himself.  “  Why,  in  the 
name  of  reason,  didn't  I  stop  to  think  ?" 

But  before  he  could  fairly  make  up  his  mind 
to  run  away  without  being  seen,  the  door  opened, 
and  Louise  entered.  She  started  upon  behold¬ 
ing  8t.  Denis,  and  the  color  forsook  her  cheeks. 

“  There,"  whispered  the  butcher,  to  himself, 
“  I  knew  it.  See,  the  very  tight  of  me  has 
frightened  her." 

“  Monsieur,"  uttered  the  maiden,  “  the  servant 
said  you  wished  to  see  me." 

"Ah — yes.  I  did  call  for  you — ahem.  I  did 
come  to— to— see  you.” 

“  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  ?"  she  asked, 
still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

Poor  Brunet  was  posed  new.  He  called  him 
self  all  the  hard  names  he  could  think  of,  for 
having  allowed  himself  to  get  caught  in  such  a 
foolish  trap.  But  his  ingenuous  nature  came  to 
his  assistance.  He  knew  that  Louise  was  a  good, 
true-hearted  girl,  and  that  she  would  not  tnunple 
upon  him  when  she  knew  the  truth.  So  he  re¬ 
solved  to  speak  plainly — tell  the  whole  truth— 
and  then  ask  her  to  forgive  him,  and  thus  honor¬ 
ably  quit  the  field. 

“  Mademoiselle  Vendel,"  he  said,  in  a  low, 
tremulous  tone,  but  gaining  calmness  as  he  went 
on,  "I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and 
I  know  you  will  forgive  me*  You  used  to  come 
up  to  my  stall  and  laugh  and  talk  with  me,  and 
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I  was  charmed.  Ton  were  the  first  maiden  I 
had  ever  become  acquainted  with  who  conld 
reach  down  into  my  heart.  I  became  so  at 
length  that  I  was  anxious  for  your  coming,  and 
your  face  at  my  door  was  like  the  sen  to  the  be¬ 
nighted  traveller.  At  length  yon  stopped  com¬ 
ing,  and  I  was  unhappy.  That  was  three  weeks 
ago.  To-night  I  determined  to  come  and  see 
you,  bat  I  didn’t  realize  what  a  fool  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  of  myself  till  I  got  here  and  was  ushered 
into  the  room.  I  was  blind.  I  forgot  that  M. 
Yendel  was  the  commissary,  and  that  I  was  only 
a  poor  butcher,  just  trying  to  lift  my  head  among 
men.  Of  course  you'll  forgive  me ;  and  I  wont 
trouble  you  again.” 

8t.  Denis  took  his  hat  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  moved  towards  the  door.  He  was  calm 
now,  but  not  so,  Louise.  She  had  become  very 
much  agitated. 

“  Monsieur  will  stop  a  moment,”  she  uttered, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

“  Certainly.” 

And  Brunet  turned. 

“  Monsieur  will  take  a  chair." 

Brunet  did  not  say  “ certainly”  this  time,  but 
he  did  take  a  chair. 

After  this  there  was  a  long  silence ;  but  Lou¬ 
ise  at  length  broke  it : 

“  Why  did  you  come  here  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Have  I  not  told  you  1” 

"  No" 

Brunet  reflected  a  moment,  and  he  remembered 
that  she  was  right. 

“  You  will  not  laugh  at  me,”  he  said. 

“No.” 

“  Then,  when  I  found  that  you  did  not  come 
any  more  to  my  stall,  I  knew  that  I  loved  you, 
and  I  feared  that  I  had  given  offence  in  some 
way ;  so  I  determined  to  come  to  night  to  see 
you.” 

“  Tou  never  offended  me,  monsieur.” 

"  Then  I  am  very  thankful.” 

"  Never,”  repeated  Louise. 

“  But  why  did  you  leave  off  coming  to  trade 
with  me  ?” 

“  I  did  not  stop  trading  with  you.” 

“  I  know ;  but  why  did  you  not  come  your¬ 
self  ?” 

“  Because  (Louise  had  grown  quite  calm  now, 
and  a  rich  color  hald  come  to  her  face)  I  thought 
you  might  have  some  maiden  among  your  ac¬ 
quaintance  you  were  going  to  make  your  wife.” 

"  And  —  and  —  why  should  that  make  any 
difference  ?” 

“  Would  you  have  come  here  to-night  if  you 
kad  thought  I  was  going  to  be  married  to  some 
one  else  V* 
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“  Surely  not,”  uttered  Brunet,  with  a  start. 
“  But  you  do  not  mean  that— that— my  marry¬ 
ing  Would  have  made  any  difference  to  you  ?” 

“Tea.” 

“But  could  you  love  me  1” 

“Yes.” 

“  And  do  love  me  now  ?” 

“Yes.'? 

8t.  Denis  started  to  his  feet,  and  then  sank 
back  again.  He  gazed  a  moment  into  Louise's 
sweet  face,  and  then  he  burst  into  tears. 

“  Why  do  you  weep  ?”  whispered  the  maiden. 

“  Because  I  cannot  help  it.  1  am  veiy  happy.” 

For  over  an  hour  the  two  young  lovers  sat 
there  and  talked,  and  Louise  explained  all  about 
how  she  had  loved  the  youthful  butcher,  and 
bow,  when  she  had  found  out  the  truth,  she  had 
feared  to  trust  herself  near  him  any  more.  All 
this  pleased  Brunet  very  much,  and  it  was  not 
until  an  hour  had  passed  away  that  he  spoke  of 
the  commissary. 

“  But  your  father  ?”  he  said,  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  with  some  doubt ;  “  what  will  he  say  to  all 
this?” 

“  I  don't  know,”  returned  Louise,  in  a  dubious 
tone.  “  After  you  get  a  little  further  up  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  have  some  money  laid  away,  you  can 
speak  with  him.” 

“I  wiU.” 

So  that  was  settled.  Upon  that  point  they 
were  both  willing  to  procrastinate. 

»  _____ 

All  Paris  was  in  excitement.  I  mean  all  that 
part  that  can  be  thrown  into  excitement  by  such 
a  thing.  For  some  time  there  had  been  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  most  daring  burglaries  going  on, 
and  now  the  very  house  of  the  prefect  of  police 
had  been  entered  and  robbed  of  over  a  million 
francs  which  that  official  had  received  for  paying 
out  to  his  various  $ous-prtftts.  For  a  month  the 
police  had  been  upon  the  watch,  but  not  the 
slightest  clue  could  be  found  to  the  robbers.  It 
was  known  that  there  must  be  quite  a  gang  of 
them,  and  that  at  times  they  must  be  together ; 
the  forty-eight  commissaries  were  called  together, 
and  the  prefect  gave  them  strict  charges  about 
having  every  part  of  the  city  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  It  was  after  this— on  the  very 
next  night — that  the  prefect's  own  house  was 
robbed.  A  reward  of  five  thousand  francs  was 
offered  by  the  prefect,  and  the  council  of  the 
prefecture  offered  ten  thousand  more,  for  the 
knowledge  that  would  lead  to  the  apprehension 
of  the  villains.  # 

A  week  more  passed  away,  and  ten  more 
houses  had  been  entered.  It  was  astonishing. 
The  police  did  their  utmost,  but  without  effect. 
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The  robbers  selected  the  dwellings  of  the  richest 
men,  and  thej  had  already  killed  nine  persona  in 
their  coarse  of  depredation.  If  a  man,  woman 
or  child  stood  in  their  way,  death  was  sore  to 
come. 

But  during  all  this  trouble,  Brunet  St.  Denis 
was  happy.  This  very  affair  which  gave  con¬ 
cern  to  so  many,  made  happiness  for  ^im,  for  it 
kept  the  commissary  away  from  home  most 
the  time.  But  this  state  of  things  was  not  to 
last  always.  One  evening  M.  Vendel  came  home 
in  a  hurry,  and  he  found  the  young  butcher  with 
his  daughter. 

At  first  he  bowed  very  politely,  for  he  thought 
the  youth  was  some  one  who  had  called  to  see 

him. 

“  Have  you  business  with  me,  monsieur  ?**  the 
commissary  asked. 

Brunet  blushed  and  stammered,  and  haying 
cast  hU  eyes  to  wards, Louise,  he  hung  down  his 
head.  M.  Vendel  was  not  blind.  His  very 
business  made  him  directly  the  opposite. 

“  Perhaps  you  have  not  come  to  see  me  ?”  he 
said,  sarcastically. 

“  I  have  wished  to  see  monsieur,  certainly/* 
stammered  Brunet. 

“  But  you  came  particularly  to  see  monsieur's 
daughter,  eh  ?’ ’ 

“  Yes,  sir.** 

“  And  who  are  you  ?** 

“  Brunet  St.  Denis.** 

“Ah — I  remember.  You  got  a  license  to 
open  a  butcher’s  stall.  Yes,  yes — now  1  fee. 
And  Mademoiselle  Louise  has  bought  meat  of 
you.  So  I  have  had  meat  every  day.  Now 
may  I  ask  you  how  far  this  has  gone  ?’* 

St.  Denis  was  not  the  man  to  cringe  nor  to 
lie.  He  saw  that  the  quick-scented  commissary 
smelt  the  whole  game,  and  he  determined  to  tell 
the  troth  at  once. 

“  I  love  your  fair  daughter,  sir,  and  I  want  her 
for  a  wife.** 

“  Then  why  didn't  you  ask  me  ?** 

“  Because  I  was  not  ready  to  support  a  wife  as 
she  should  be  supported.  But  I  am  doing  well 
now  ;  my  business  is  increasing,  and  I  shall — ” 

“  That  will  do,  sir.  I  thank  you  for  your 
frankness,  for  it  has  saved  us  both  a  deal  of 
trouble.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  come 
here  again.** 

“  But,  monsieur — ** 

“  Never  mind,  now — I  am  busy.  I  want  to 
hear  no  more,  and  you  may  be  assured  I  have 
no  explanation  to  make.  You  cannot  find  a 
wife  hcYe ;  be  assured  of  that.** 

M.  Vendel  then  turned  to  his  child,  and  order¬ 
ed  her  to  leave  the  room,  *"4  when  she  was 


gone  he  told  St.  Denis  that  he,  also,  was  at 
liberty  to  retire. 

“But  if  I  can  become  honored — if  I  can 
amass  wealth.  Do  not  cast  me  off  entirely/’ 
urged  the  youth.  “Mine  is  no  idle  love — no 
momentary  passion — but  it  is  an  affection,  deep 
and  abiding,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
girl’s  virtue  and  goodness.  I  will  try  and  be 
worthy  of  her,  monsieur.** 

“  It's  no  use/’  replied  the  commissary,  in  a 
milder  tone,  but  yet  with  iron  firmness.  “  Yon 
cannot  have  her.  I  am  very  busy  now.” 

When  Brunet  reached  the  street,  he  uttered : 

“  Miserable  wretch,  you  would  kill  your  own 
child  1  But  I’ve  not  done  with  you  yet !  By 
the  heavens  above  me,  you  shall  know  what  I 
can  do  1’* 

As  the  youth  started  to  walk  on,  he  felt  a 
hand  laid  upon  his  arm,  and  on  turning,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  tall,  stoat  fel¬ 
low,  whom  he  had  seen  pass  his  stall  several 
times  of  late,  and  who  had  always  seemed  to 
look  very  sharply  upon  him.  And  there  was 
another  idea  flashed  upon  Brunet’s  mind.  Sev¬ 
eral  times  when  he  had  left  M.  Venders  house 
in  the  evening,  he  had  seen  a  dusky  form  move 
away  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street — and 
he  thought  this  was  the  same  man. 

“  Your  name  is  St.  Denis,  I  think  ?”  said  the 
stranger. 

“  Yes/'  returned  Brunet. 

“  And  you  are  a  butcher  ?’* 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  love  the  commissary’s  pretty  daughter  !** 

“  Sir  !** 

“  0, 1  meant  no  harm.  I  have  seen  you  go 
and  come  when  the  father  was  away,  and  to¬ 
night  I  knew  the  old  man  would  catch  you.  He 
gave  you  the  cold  shoulder,  didn't  he  1” 

“  He  did  not  like  my  company  much,  I  must 
confess.** 

“  No — I  suppose  not.  He  is  a  hard  old  vil¬ 
lain,  and  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would  be 
revenged.** 

“  I  will  be— I’ve  sworn  it  !’* 

Now  Brunet  did  not  really  mean  anything  by 
this  further  than  that  he  would  use  every  means 
within  his  power  to  become  honorably  rich ;  but 
the  stranger  took  it  differently. 

“  I  think  you  have  courage*?’’  he  said,  after  a 
moment’s  pause. 

“  I  think  no  one  will  deny  it  who  has  ever 
tried  me.’’ 

Another  spell  of  silence ;  and  at  the  end  there¬ 
of,  the  stranger  said : 

“  You  are  acquainted  with  the  internal  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  commissaiy's  house  ?” 
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Now  another  idea  came  flashing  upon  Brunet's 
mind,  and  it  came  clearly,  too,  and  quickly.  He 
had  secu  enough  of  the  man’s  face  before  him — 
or  rather  by  his  side,  now — to  know  that  he  was 
a  polished  man  of  some  kind — either  a  great 
villain,  or  a  shrewd  man.  Brunet’s  thoughts 
ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion : 

The  commissary  has  a  great  sum  of  money  in 
his  house  ;  this  man  wants  to  get  it ;  thut’s  why 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  internal  arrangements, 
and  that’s  why  he’s  been  hanging  around  here. 
He  knows  I  love  the  daughter,  and  now  he  knows 
that  the  father  has  turned  me  off ;  lie  thinks  I 
will  do  anything  for  revenge ;  he  thinks  I’ll  help 
him  rob  the  house.  May  not  this  man  be  one  of 
the  guug  for  whom  such  rewards  have  been  offer¬ 
ed  ?  Perhaps,  if  I  am  shrewd,  I  may  find  ’em 
out;  give  'em  up;  get  the  rewards;  bo  some¬ 
body  ;  and — marry  Louise  !  Egad,  I’ll  try. 

" 1  know  every  nook  and  corner  of  it,"  he 
said,  looking  up  into  his  companion's  face. 

“  The  commissary  has  money  there,  I  think  ?” 

"  Not  over  two  million  francs." 

“  Ha!  has  he  so  much  ?" 

"  From  one  to  two  million,  I  am  sure." 

“  If  you  want  revenge,  why  not  take  his 
money  ?” 

"  Wouldn’t  I  take  it?" 

"  Will  you  help  ?" 

"Just  try  me?"  » 

A  few  moments  more  of  silence,  during  which 
the  stranger  ponders  deeply. 

"  Look  yc,  Brunet  St.  Denis ;  if  you  really 
wish  to  rob  the  commissary  I  can  put  you  in  a 
way  to  do  it ;  only,  of  course,  you  will  share 
with  those  who  help  you.” 

At  this  moment  the  speaker  took  out  bis  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  wipe  his  nose,  and  in  doing  so  he 
loosened  his  beard,  and  Brunet’s  eyes  were  quick 
enough  to  detect  the  movement  of  replacing  it. 
But  the  youth  appeared  not  to  notice  it.  So 
there  was  one  point  gained — the  fellow  wore  a 
false  beard. 

“  I  should,  of  course,  expect  to  share  with  all 
who  helped  do  the  work,"  answered  St.  Denis. 
"  But  mark  me ;  lam  not  going  to  trust  myself 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  turn  traitors.  I 
must  know  a  man  to  be  true  before  I  trust  him." 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  then  said  :  "  You 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  on  that  account. 
In  all  probability  they  will  be  the  most  anxious 
to  be  assured  of  your  faith.” 

"  Let  me  find  the  men  who  can  be  true,"  utter¬ 
ed  Brunet,  slapping  his  hands  together,  "and 
they  shall  see  what  I  am  made  of  1  Let  me  put 
a  dagger  to  the  commissary’s  heart — and  then 
the  man  who  dared  inform  should  have  it  next !"  | 


w 

The  youth  spoke  vehemently,  and  the  stranger 
was  evidently  satisfied  that  he  would  be  just  the 
man  for  helping  rob  the  commissary.  - 

"  Now  look  ye,"  he  said,  "  this  work  must  be 
done  to-morrow  night.  At  ten  o'clock  you  will 
go  to  the  place  where  we  shall  meet.  You  will 
cross  the  Pont  Neuf,  keep  on  np  the  Rue  Dau¬ 
phin  until  you  come  to  the  Jardinet  Then  you 
will  enter  the  Rue  Medici,  and  on  the  left  hand, 
about  half  way  of  the  street,  you  will  find  num¬ 
ber  seventy-nine.  Can  you  remember  that  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well.  Come,  then,  and  you  shall  havq 
all  the  revenge  you  want.  But  mind — you  will 
not  betray^ us.” 

"  If  I  do  you  will  have  the  hold  upon  me." 

"  Very  well.  Good  night.” 

Now  Brunet  saw  from  the  man’s  manner  and 
tone  that  he  was  to  be  watched.  Of  course  he 
knew  that  such  a  band  of  villains  would  not  thus 
lay  their  haunt  open  without  some  precaution. 
Brunet  had  a  quick  wit,  and  he  thought  he  un¬ 
derstood  the  matter  thoroughly.  Ho  went  home 
and  went  to  bed,  but  he  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He 
had  seen  a  man  following  him  at  some  distance, 
and  he  knew  that  he  was  watched  even  now. 

About  two  hours  past  midnight,  the  young 
butcher  got  np  and  dressed  himself.  There  was 
a  narrow,  arched  alley  leading  from  the  little 
back  yard  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  to  the 
Rue  do  Richelieu.  Into  this  he  went,  and  pass¬ 
ing  down  de  Richelieu  a  short  distance,  he  came 
to  another  passage  that  led  to  the  Rue  Vivienne. 
By  this  he  reached  the  back  part  of  M.  Vend  el’s 
house,  and  having  assured  himself  that  he  was 
unobserved,  he  rapped  upon  the  window.  After 
rapping  half  a  dozen  times  he  aroused  a  servant, 
who  made  her  appearance  at  the  upper  window, 
and  he  told  her  to  inform  her  master  that  he  was 
wanted  immediately.  In  awhile  the  commissary 
came,  and  after  some  explanation.  Brunet  went  in. 

"  Now  what  is  your  business,"  asked  Vendcl, 
having  conducted  his  visitor  to  the  drawing¬ 
room,  "  that  you  take  such  a  time  as  this  for  it  ?" 

"  I  think  1  have  a  clue  to  the  robbers  ?"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  What !"  uttered  the  commissary,  starting  as 
though  he  had  been  struck.  Do  you  mean  the 
villains  who  have  been  doing  so  much  mischief?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  think  that  by  to-morrow  night  I 
can  lead  the  way  to  them.  I  feel  sure  of  it." 

"By  the  holy  angels !"  cried  Vendel,  "if  you 
can  do  this  you  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  And  suppose  I  should  do  it,  would  not  my 
request  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Louise  be 
listened  to  ?" 

"Do  it  first." 
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H  But  I  want  some  assurance.’* 
u  You  hare  the  assurance  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs.*' 

"  But  that  is  nothing.  I  would  rather  have 
the  hand  of  Louise  than  all  the  gold  in  Paris." 

“  With  fifteen  thousand  francs  you  will  be 
somebody.  Let  me  see.  1*11  ask  Louise.  But 
mind ;  on  condition — " 
u  On  condition  that  I  lead  you  to  the  place  of 
the  robbers.  I  understand.  Now  listen  :** 

And  thereupon  Brunet  went  on  and  related 
everything  that  had  occurred,  describing  particu* 
larly  where  he  had  been  directed  to  go,  and  also 
explaining  how  narrowly  he  was  to  be  watched. 

u But,** he  added,  "I  have  no  idea  that  I  shall 
find  the  robbere  at  the  house  where  I  am  first  to 
stop.  They  will  be  on  the  watch  to  see  if  I 
come  alone,  and  then,  when  they  think  they  are 
safe,  they  will  take  me  to  the  real  place  of  meet- 
ing,  there  to  concoct  the  plan  for  robbing  you. 
Now  can  you  be  at  the  Rue  de  Medici,  so  as  to 
keep  a  watch  at  number  seventy-nine,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  coming  night  !*' 

"  Yes." 

u  Then  be  there,  for  the  villains  can  be  more 
easily  taken  there  than  when  they  come  here, 
for  part  might  escape  here,  and  all  may  not  come." 

It  warf  finally  all  arranged,  and  the  commis¬ 
sary  promised  to  do  his  part  of  the  work,  so  that 
no  one  could  suspect  his  movements.  The 
butcher  then  went  home  the  same  way  he  had 
come,  and  in  the  morning  he  went  about  his 
business  as  usual.  When  he  left  his#  house  in 
the  morning  he  saw  a  man  standing  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  street,  who  went  away  when 
he  had  started  towards  his  stall.  Several  times 
during  the  day  Brunet  saw  a  tall,  well-dressed 
gentleman  standing  opposite  his  shop,  watching 
him.  Said  person  had  a  smoothly  shaved  face, 
but  our  hero  believed  him  to  be  his  companion 
of  the  night  before,  with  his  huge  beard  either 
in  his  pocket  or  at  home. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  Brunet  was  in 
his  own  room  preparing  for  his  adventure.  He 
had  a  pair  of  double-barrelled  pistols,  and  these 
he  carefully  loaded  and  concealed  beneath  his 
vest.  Another  pair  he  loaded  and  carried  only 
beneath  his  blouse.  Then  he  set  out,  and  just 
as  the  bell  was  tolling  tho  hour  of  ten  he  reached 
the  house  to  which  he  had  been  directed.  As  he 
passed  up  the  street  he  noticed  several  persons 
who  seemed  to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  one  old 
woman  had  followed  him  ever  since  he  left  the 
Pont  Neuf.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened  by  a  miserable  old  hag  of  a  woman. 

“  What  do  ye  want  here  «”  she  asked,  shading 
the  light  of  a  tallow  candle  which  she  carried. 


" I  want  to  come  in." 

"  But  for  what  ?” 

“  I  promised  to  meet  a  man  hereon  business." 

u  What  kind  of  business  ?*' 

u  It*s  a  private  affair." 

"  Well,  come  in.” 

So  Brunet  followed  her  into  the  house,  and 
was  conducted  to  a  small,  dirty  room,  where  he 
was  left  alone  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  door  was  opened,  and  his 
companion  of  the  evening  before  entered. 

"  So  you've  come,  eh  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Brunet 

“  I  kept  you  waiting  longer  than  I  meant,  but 
our  folks  were  late.  Are  you  armed  ?" 

"  Yes.  Pistols." 

“  That  wont  do.  Let  me  have  the  pistols, 
and  you  shall  have  a  knife.  Pis'tols  make  too 
much  noise." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  returned  Brunet,  without 
hesitation.  "  But  mind,  I  trust  you  much  when 
I  thus  disarm  myself."  And  as  he  thus  spoke  he 
drew  the  two  single-barrelled  pistols  from  beneath 
blouse  and  gave  them  up. 

"  Now  are  you  ready  to  lead  the  way  to  M. 
Bernard  Vendcl's  money-chest  ?” 

"Yes" 

"  Then  come  with  me." 

Brunet  arose  and  followed  his  conductor  out 
into  the  street,  and  with  quick  steps  they  passed 
on  to  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  down  which  they 
turned,  and  in  a  few  moments  they  stopped  be¬ 
fore  an  old  wooden  house  where  the  stranger 
gave  three  distinct  raps  upon  the  door.  There 
came  three  raps  from  within.  Then  the  young 
man's  conductor  gave  three  more  raps,  and  at 
the  same  time  three  light  kicks  with  his  foot.  , 
While  this  was  going  on,  Brunet  saw  &  woman 
pass  by,  carrying  a  basket  of  clothes  upon  her 
head.  She  cast  her  eyes  up  just  as  the  door 
was  opened,  and  by  the  rays  of  the  street  lamp, 
which  fell  into  her  face,  Brunet  recognized  the 
features  of  M.  Yendel.  He  was  sure  of  it. 

In  this  house  the  young  man  was  led  to  a 
large  room  upon  the  second  floor,  where  he 
found  quite  a  company  assembled.  There  were 
seven  old  women,  all  doubled  up  with  infirmity  ; 
four  miserable-looking  old  men,  who  seemed  to 
have  just  come  from  the  drains,  and  the 
who  had  conducted  our  hero  thither  making  the 
twelfth.  After  the  door  had  been  closed  and 
bolted,  one  of  the  old  women  went  to  the  win¬ 
dow  to  assure  herself  that  the  shutters  were 
closed.  Brunet  saw  by  her  movements  that  she 
was  not  only  a  man,  but  strong  and  vigorous. 

"Now,"  said  the  guide,  looking  the  youth 
sharply  in  the  face,  "  1  think  you  have  gone  thus 
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far  honestly,  for  you  may  be  mured  that' yon 
have  been  watched,  and  yonr  movements  thus 
far  have  given  ns  no  suspicion.  Now  the  final 
test  is  to  come.  We  are  going  to-night  to  the 
house  of  the  commissary,  and  yon  must  lead  the 
way ;  and  at  the  first  sign  of  treason  yon  will 
die.  If  yon  help  ns  perform  this  robbery  faith¬ 
fully  we  shall  donbt  yon  no  more,  for  you  will 
be  bound  to  us  then,  and  we  shall  have  proof  of 
your  faithfulness.  You  will  make  an  armament 
to  our  band  of  Chevaliers  <T  Industrie,  We  will 
wait  here  until  midnight,  and  then  start.” 

“  But  where  are  the  rest  of  our  party  ?”  asked 
Brunet,  knowing  that  he  saw  them  about  him. 

“  They  will  be  here  in  season.” 

“Hark!”  uttered  one  of  the  apparent  rag¬ 
pickers,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  an  activity 
that  did  not  accord  with  his  appearance. 

“  What  is  it  ?”  asked  he  who  had  conducted 
our  hero  thither. 

“  I  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  below,  as  though 
some  one  were  picking  a  lock.” 

The  guide  went  down,  but  in  a  few  moments 
he  returned,  and  reported  all  safe.  After  this 
he  went  to  a  small  closet,  and  brought  out  some 
small,  stout  cord,  and  a  bundle  of  burglar’s 
tools.  These  he  was  arranging,  when  a  noise  of 
a  different  kind  was  heard  below.  It  sounded 
like  the  creaking  of  boards  under  a  heavy 
weight.  The  old  women  started  to  their  feet, 
and  so  did  the  decrepid  old  men ;  and  they  all 
stood  erect  for  an  instant,  and  then,  as  the  sound 
of  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs  was  plainly 
heard,  they  settled  back  to  their  assumed  debili¬ 
ty.  On  the  next  moment  a  hand  was  laid  tipon 
the  latch  of  the  door. 

“  By  heavens,  you’ve  betrayed  us !”  hissed  the 
robber,  springing  towards  Brunet. 

“  How  ?”  answered  Brunet,  without  betraying 
the  slightest  trepidation. 

“  You  have — some  how.” 

“  You  are  a  fool.  How  could  I  do  It?  It  is 
only  some  lodger  come  in.” 

“  There  are  no  lodgers  here.  Wp  occupy  the 
whole  apartment  of  that  one  outer  door.” 

“  Then  go  and  see  who  has  come.  Surely,  no 
one  will  suspect  such  a  crew  as  this.” 

The  villain  was  staggered  by  Brunet’s  cool¬ 
ness,  and  without  speaking  farther,  he  turned 
towards  the  door. 

“  Who’s  there  ?”  he  asked. 

“  It’s  me — Pierre  Lafron,”  answered  some  one 
without. 

“  I  don’t  know  any  Pierre  Lafron.” 

“  But  I  do,”  said  one  of  the  seeming  women. 
“  He  belongs  in  the  Faubourg  St,  Denis.  Let 
him  in.” 


The  door  was  accordingly  opened,  and  on  the 
next  instant  twenty  policemen,  in  their  stocking- 
feet,  rushed  into  the  room.  Some  of  the  old 
women  made  for  the  door,  and  one  of  them 
would  have  passed  out  had  not  Brunet  pushed 
her  back. 

“  Take  them  all !”  cried  the  butcher ;  “  they 
are  all  men!” 

“  Ha  1  villain !”  hissed  the  robber,  who  had 
guided  our  hero,  at  the  same  time  raising  his 
knife,  “I  smelt  you  before.  You've  done  it 
well,  but  you  wont  live  to  see  the  end  of  it !”  he 
added  fiercely. 

Brunet  had  been  on  his  guard,  and  with  a 
quick  movement  he  darted  back  and  drew  one 
of  his  remaining  pistols. 

“  Now,  my  fine  fellow,  strike !”  he  cried,  as 
he  pointed  his  pistol,  with  both  hammers  cocked, 
directly  in  the  man’s  face. 

The  robber,  in  his  fury,  attempted  to  knock 
the  pistol  down,  and  Brunet  fired.  The  ball 
struck  him  in  the  right  eye,  and  he  fell  back  in¬ 
stantly.  In  less  than  five  minutes  every  one  of 
the  party  was  bound  and  marched  off,  and  when 
they  reached  the  station  they  were  stripped  of 
their  disguises,  and  the  commissary  found  some 
old  acquaintances  among  them.  On  the  next 
day  the  old  house  was  searched,  and  in  one  of 
the  vaults  of  the  cellar  were  found  stores  of 
wealth,  roost  of  which  was  identified. 

One  of  the  party  confessed  that  they — twelve 
of  them— had  resolved  to  get  a  million  francs 
apiece,  and  then  leave  the  country;  and  after 
they  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  the  same 
man,  under  the  influence  of  a  priest,  confessed 
to  the  murders  they  had  committed* 

The  robbers  were  executed,  and  not  long  af¬ 
terwards  Brunet  St.  Denis  claimed  the  hand  of 
his  beloved  Louise.  Of  course  M.  Yendel  could 
now  make  no  objection,  so  he  called  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  as  he  placed  her  hand  within  that  of  the 
man  she  loved,  he  said : 

“There— you  gave  me  twelve  robbers,  and 
now  I  give  you  the  wife.  If  you  are  both  satis¬ 
fied,  surely  I  am.” 

And  that  they  were  satisfied  they  evinced  by 
their  joy  on  the  occasion.  Brunet  not  only  got 
the. fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  prettiest  wives  in  Paris,  but  he  was  for  a 
while  quite  a  lion,  all  of  whieh  pleased  him 
much,  and  made  him  very  happy.  He  is  now 
himself  a  Commissary  of  Police,  and  he  makes 
one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  in  Paris. 


Men  reckon  the  virtues  of  the  heart  worth 
nothing,  but  idolize  the  endowments  of  mind 
and  body. 
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MBS.  JOHNSON’S  PROPHECY. 


MIDNIGHT. 


BY  HARRY  BARM. 


When  oomM  the  oalm  and  noknm  raldnight  hoar, 

And  through  the  lattice  peepe  the  mellow  moon; 

My  youthfhl  soul  doth  feel  a  secret  power, 

That  wakes  within  a  spirit-tune. 

The  midnight  hour— the  time  fbr  purest  thought — 

The  hour  to  wake  sweet  memories  of  the  past — 

The  hour  when  youth's  bright  palace-hopes  are  wrought 
Too  high  to  stand  the  world^  rude  blast. 

The  hour  when  all  within  Is  solitude,  # 

When  most  we  search  the  secrets  of  the  soul; 

Vfhen  most  our  thoughts  are  of  the  pure,  the  good, 
And  angels  whisper  with  their  Sweet  control. 

This  is  the  hour  when  poets  lore  to  hold 
Communion  with  the  things  of  heavenly  birth ; 

’  When  all  their  thoughts  are  free,  and  uncontrolled 
By  the  alluring  charms  of  edrth. 

I  love  this  hour— one  blessed  hour  like  this, 

When  all  have  quaffed  the  dewy  drops  of  sleep, 

Brings  to  my  soul  more  light,  more  bliss, 

Thau  years  within  their  bosoms  keep. 


MRS.  JOHNSON’S  PROPHECY. 


BT  FRANCES  M.  CIIESEBIto'. 


“  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  Mr.  Johnson,  that 
oar  neighbor  Maynard  wont  always  have  the 
money  he  now  has  to  spend  foolishly.  In  times 
like  these  nobody  knows  over  what  a  crater  he 
may  be  standing,  and  Mr.  Maynard  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  crash.  That's  my  opinion.  See 
if  my  prophecy  does  not  come  true." 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  over  the  top  of  the  news¬ 
paper  he  was  holding  in  his  hand,  and  answered 
rather  seriously : 

11  And  for  the  reason  that  no  one  can  know 
his  real  safety  or  danger  in  times  of  such  de¬ 
pression  in  trade  as  these,  it  should  make  ns  par¬ 
ticularly  careful  how  we  breathe  suspicions  of 
others.  Our  neighbor  Maynard,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  stands  on  mnch  firmer  ground  to-day  than 
Qur  own  firm,  fbr  there  are  many  circumstances 
In  his  position  that  will  be  likely  to  screen  him 
from  those  peculiar  embarrassments  that  we, 
poor  dogs,  feel  seriously." 

"Bat  such  extravagance,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Johnson ;  “  such  an  outlay  of  money.  I,  for 
one,  prophesy  a  bottom  to  the  purse,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  time  not  far  distant." 

Pray,  don't  speak  in  that  careless  way  of 
oar  neighbor's  affairs,"  replied  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  was  a  timid  man,  and  above  all  things 
dreaded  to  hear  business  affairs  talked  over  by 
the  women.  A  word  of  suspicion  whispered 


now  might  do  4  world  6f  harm,  and  his  own 
footing,  as  he  had  hinted,  was  none  too  firm. 
He  evidently  did  not  like  to  hear  subjects  of 
this  natnre  discussed  anywhere,  mnch  less  at 
home ;  so  breathing  another  cantion  to  his  wife, 
he  took  his  cane  and  walked  briskly  off  to  hia 
place  of  business. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  propnecy  was  simply  her  wuh 
in  the  matter.  This  morning  she  was  smarting 
over  a  fresh  wound  inflicted  by  her  neighbor's 
wife,  Mrs.  Maynard ;  and  this  outburst,  and  re¬ 
markable  foresight,  was  merely  an  outlet  for  the 
piqne  under  which  she  was  suffering.  Mrs. 
Maynard  had,  the  night  previous,  given  another 
of  her  elegant  entertainments,  and  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  had  not  received  a  card  of  invitation.  This 
had  happened  before,  many  times  each  year  for 
the  last  ten  years,  but  Mfs.  Johnson  did  not  ge< 
used  to  the  neglect  of  her  old  friend,  and  every 
recurring  season  of  gaiety  at  their  neighbor's 
sumptuous  home  added  fuel  to  the  already 
kindled  flame  of  social  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Maynard  had  been 
friends  in  their  earlier  days,  and  were  on  terms 
of  more  than  ordinary  intimacy.  Mrs.  Johnson 
married  first,  and  took  her  place  in  society  a 
step  or  two  in  advance  of  her  former  position. 
Her  husband  entered  business  life  under  more 
than  usual  advantages,  for  his  name  was  now 
seen  attached  to  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
popular  firms  in  the  city.  He  had  little  capital 
to  invest,  but  having  done  long  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  employers  as  salesman,  had  now  the 
good  fortune  to  be  taken  in  as  junior  partner  of 
the  firm. 

The  yonng  wife  was  somewhat  elated  at  this 
unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune,  and  not 
knowing  exactly  how  to  bear  her  new  honors 
gracefully,  began  by  "  catting  ”  all  her  former 
friends  and  associates.  Nor  did  she  do  this 
with  a  dignity  that  wonld  silence  censure,  for 
she  childishly  paraded  her  superiority  in  ways 
that  stamped  her  at  once  as  wanting  in  true  po¬ 
liteness,  to  s ay  nothing  of  womanly  feeling  and 
delicacy. 

Her  old  friend  and  schoolmate  married  a  year 
later  a  man  in  mercantile  life,  who  had  com¬ 
menced  in  a  small,  unpretending  way.  Twenty 
other  yonng  men,  like  himself,  started  business 
on  the  same  street,  and  many  of  them  with  far 
better  prospects  of  success  than  James  Maynard. 
Some  had  capital,  others  had  influential  friends, 
rich  relatives,  or  some  social  advantage  to  help 
them  on,  while  many  hod  nothing  bat  a  small 
credit,  and  a  few  shelves  of  goods  at  their 
disposal. 

For  a  few  years,  competition  was  the  only 
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rule  of  trade  among  the  ambitions  tradespeople. 
Every  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  matter  of  bread  or  no  bread,  of 
success  or  failure. 

James  Maynard  had  one  advantage  over  his 
neighbors ;  he  had  business  talent,  and  under¬ 
stood  human  nature  in  all  its  various  phases, 
and  thus  knew  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  com¬ 
munity  about  him  to  gain  their  good  will  and 
regard.  The  result  was,  that  Maynard's  busi¬ 
ness  increased  rapidly.  He  made  friends  of 
everybody ;  his  extreme  good  nature  and  pleas¬ 
ing  address  brought  about  him  people  far  above 
him  in  serial  position.  So,  step  by  step,  he  as¬ 
cended  that  tottling  ladder,  upon  which  so  many 
dip,  never  again  to  regain  a  foothold;  and 
many  looked  on  with  wonder  and  jealousy  to 
see  him  standing  erect  and  firm  on  the  very  spot 
from  which  they  had  been  hurled  by  some  stroke 
of  unfriendly  fortune. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  first  settled  as 
neighbors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  latter 
was  in  the  fall  tide  of  her  social  glory,  and  did 
not  see  fit  to  notice  her  more  hnmbte  acquaint¬ 
ance.  She  would  pass  her  in  the  street  without 
a  look  of  recognition,  and  took  every  opportunity 
to  display  her  more  elegant  style  of  living  to  the 
gaze  of  her  cast-off  friend. 

We  may  thus  understand  with  what  feelings 
of  mortification  and  chagrin  Mrs.  Johnson  no¬ 
ticed  the  rapid  ascent  of  her  despised  neighbors 
on  that  same  ladder  ff  wealth  and  personal  dis¬ 
tinction  npon  which  all  were  eagerly  scrambling 
for  ascendency.  But  in  the  press  and  strife  for 
pre-eminence,  Mrs.  Johnson  was  forced  to  stand 
aside  and  see  her  more  fortunate  acquaintance 
stepping  np  before  her.  Mrs.  Maynard,  with 
the  bitter  remembrance  of  neglect  still  rankling 
in  her  heart,  with  the  most  condescending  air, 
moved  gracefully  on  past  her  old  friend,  and 
soon  left  her  writhing  with  jealous  pangs  far  in 
the  back  ground. 

What  woman  lives  in  these  golden  days,  when 
wealth  and  fine  equipage  stamp  the  “  nobility," 
who  is  so  permeated  by  principle,  as  to  return 
good  for  evil  In  the  strife  for  the  highest  places 
in  fashion  and  social  distinction  1  If  there  are 
such  women,  we  find  them  not  in  the  midst  of 
the  false  glare  and  superficial  splendors  of  city 
life.  There  is  a  fascination  in  this  scramble  for 
the  top-round  that  urges  on  more  than  one  wo¬ 
man  against  her  better  impulses.  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Maynard  were  by  no  means  model  women, 
but  fair  specimens  of  the  dess  of  women  among 
whom  they  moved. 

We  return  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  morning  after 
the  party.  Mr.  Johnson  went  to  his  place  of 


business,  and  soon  forgot  his  annoyance  at  the 
suspicions  of  his  wife,  in  his  more  pressing  du¬ 
ties.  Mrs.  Johnson  arrayed  herself  in  her  finest 
outfit,  and  went  ont  to  make  calls.  She  first 
rang  the  bell  at  the  house  of  her  inttmate  friend, 
Mrs.  Jones,  living  a  few  doors  below  her,  on  the 
same  street.  Of  course  the  conversation  turned 
on  the  brilliant  appearance  of  their  neighbor's 
house  the  evening  previous.  Mm.  Johnson,  in  a 
very  serious,  confidential  tone,  gave  Mrs.  Jones 
her  private  opinion  of  the  affairs  of  Mr.  May¬ 
nard,  and  repeated  her  prophecy. 

Mrs.  Jones  frilly  agreed  with  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  before  die  ladies  parted  they  had  talked 
themselves  into  the  belief,  that  Mr.  Maynard 
was  living  too  fast  by  far  for  bis  means ;  that  if 
his  business  was  investigated,  it  Would  be  found 
resting  on  a  hollow  foundation  ;  that  he  now 
lived  simply  on  die  credit  of  the  past  years the 
slightest  breath  blowing  from  an  unfavorable 
direction  would  upset  the  whole  fabric,  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  him  into  a  gulf  of  poverty,  and  perhaps 
dishonesty. 

Mrs.  Johnson  went  on  with  her  calls,  and 
Mrs.  Jones  busied  herself  in  dressing  np  the 
story  a  little  more  tastefully  to  present  to  her 
hnshand  on  his  return  to  dinner.  It  would  be  a 
nice  dt-bit  of  mercantile  gossip  for  him,  for  Mr. 
Jones  was  one  of  the  twenty  men' who  com¬ 
menced  life  together  on - Street,  and  he  had 

been  by  no  means  as  successful  as  many  of  his 
neighbors,  and  especially  had  he  reason  to  re¬ 
gret  his  location  neat  a  man  of  the  superior  busi¬ 
ness  talents  of  Mr.  Maynard.  He,  too,  was 
tinged  with  a  breath  of  the  samo  spirit  of 
jealousy. 

Mr.  Jones  took  the  report  along  with  him  the 
next  day,  as  he  went  to  his  business  on 
Street.  A  night's  meditation  on  the  subject  had 
not  taken  off  from  the  fabrication,  and  when  it 
entered  the  mart  of  trade  it  did  ample  honor  to 
its  originator.  It  was  even  a  more  plausible 
story  than  Mrs.  Johnson  herself  could  have  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  to  become. 

The  morning  was  dull ;  nothing  doing — noth¬ 
ing  whatever.  The  shopkeepers  and  clerks  were 
watching  up  and  down  the  stores,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  or  standing  by  the  win¬ 
dows,  making  remarks  on  the  pretty  women 
who  passed  in  their  gay  bonnets  and  dresses. 
Mr.  Jones  thought  he  might  as  well  step  across 
the  street,  and  have  a  friendly  dial  with  8mith, 
and  find  ont  how  the  world  used  him,  nor  did  he 
forget  to  set  the  ball  In  motion  in  regard  to 
Maynard's  affairs. 

A  week  after  this,  Mr.  Maynard,  on  entering 
his  place  of  business,  found  his  salesmen  in  the 
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greatest  commotion,  and  lie  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  daring  the  day  to  hare  presented  to  him 
one  bill  after  another — some  for  three  months', 
others  for  six  and  twelve  months’  sendee  in  his 
employ.  Twenty  such  bills  calling  for  payment 
was  not  a  very  agreeable  sight  jost  at  that  time, 
bat  he  supposed  that  the  panic  of  failure  that 
was  flying  about  the  city  had  reached  them,  and 
believed  it  best  to  settle  the  bills  at  whatever  in¬ 
convenience.  Thus  he  should  quiet  the  fears 
and  restore  the  confidence  of  his  salesmen.  He 
did  so  at  once. 

By-and-by  an  old  money  acquaintance  dropped 
in,  and  be,  too,  presented  a  note  for  settlement  of 
a  loan  of  money  of  large  amount.  Mr.  May¬ 
nard  expostulated,  and  urged  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  in  tttnes  of  such  depression  in  trade  to  meet 
these  large  demands.  Nobody  could  do  it— it 
was  folly  to  talk  about  it.  People  must  live  by 
accommodating  each  other,  and  helping  each 
other  to  sustain  themselves  until  a  change  would 
oome  and  set  all  right  again. 

No,  no— the  man  was  not  inclined  to  live  by 
any  such  rule.  In  fact,  he  had  heard  the  reports 
of  Mr.  Maynard's  danger,  and  hastened  to  save 
himself  before  the  final  crash. 

This  state  of  things  continued  for  many  days. 
Every  man  had  listened  to  the  suspicions  set 
afloat,  and  "Was  ready  to  believe  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  statements  about  his  neighbors,  and 
consequently  all  rushed  at  once  with  their  small 
or  large  demands,  clamoring  for  payment. 

The  ^thing  could  not  be  done.  Not  a  half 
dozen  men  in  mercantile  life  in  the  dty  could 
bear  such  a  test.  The  greatest  excitement  pre¬ 
vailed  among  business  people.  If  Maynard, 
with  his  credit  and  reputed  wealth,  could  not 
sustain  himself,  who  could  1  He  did  not,  could 
not,  sustain  himself  under  the  then  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  crash  came,  and  great  was 
the  foil 

In  one  month  from  the  brilliant  entertainment, 
Mrs.  Johnson  bad  the  refined  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  shatters  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  her  neigh¬ 
bor  Maynard  closed,  and  the  bouse  vacated,  and 
that  same  day  she  read  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of 
self-congratulation,  the  notice  of  a  large  sale  of 
bankrupt  goods. 

“  There,  Mr.  Johnson,  what  do  you  say  now  ? 
Wat  I  not  right  in  my  prophecies  V* 

"For  once  you  were,"  groaned  her  husband; 
but  it  was  wholly  uulooked  for  in  the  baatness 
world.  We  may  go  next ;  pray,  don't  exult'' 

"  O,  no.  I  am  sore  I  regret  the  ill  fortune  of 
my  old  friend,  Mrs.  Maynard.  But  pride  must 
have  a  foil,  and  it  is  just  what  I  have  foreseen 
for  a  year.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  would 


like  a  hundred-dolls*  hill  if  you  have  It  bjrjuu. 
I  shall  certainly  attend  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt 
stock.  Goods  can  be  bought  at  half  cost  at  sack 
4mes,  and  now  is  the  time  to  make  purchaser " 

Mrs.  Johnson  did  not  get  the  hundred-dobr 
bill.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  happen  to  hare  it  ft 
his  pocket-book  that  day ;  but  with  half  the  sun 
she  succeeded  in  purchasing  an  elegant  drew, 
precisely  the  pattern  she  bad  so  much  admsei 
on  Mrs.  Maynard,  and  sitting  down  to  admin 
and  gloat  over  her  treasure,  bought  at  sack  a 
bargain,  she  mattered  to  herself: 

“ 4  No  great  loss  without  some  small,  paJ 
Had  not  Maynard  gone  into  bankruptcy^!  should 
not  have  had  the  long-desired  brocade.  Ged 
forbid  that  we  should  go  next!  Husband  is  a 
sorry  croaker.  I  shall  economize,  and  do  whtt 
I  can  to  keep  expenses  reduced.  If  somebody 
else  of  my  acquaintance  had  done  the  same, 
they  would  not  have  been  where  they  now  an." 

Extravagance  in  times  like  these  is  atm. 

“  I  wonder  what  dressmaker  Mrs.  Maynard 
employed.  I  must  make  inquiries,  and  get  this 
superb  dress  ready  for  Mrs.  Wilkins’s  next 
entertainment." 


SMOKING  AND  BULL-FIGHTING. 

Fra  Bocci,  the  celebrated  Dominican  preacher, 
was  an  inveterate  hater  of  tobacco  smoke.  One 
day  preaching  to  a  squad  of  Spanish  niton,  who 
indulged  very  liberally  their  propensity  for  smok¬ 
ing,  he  broke  the  thread  of  Ms  discourse  and 
told  them  that  once  on  a  time  a  lot  of  smoking 
Spaniards,  who  by  some  fomritous  circumstances 
got  into  heaven,  puffed  out  their  nasty  smoke  se 
that  St.  Peter  was  forced  to  "  hold  hit  nose"  ts 
prevent  being  suffocated.  No  peruuauoa  or 
threats  of  the  saint  could  drive  than  out,  or  slop 
their  smoking ;  but  at  last  a  bright  thought  came 
into  his  head.  He  advertised  a  bull  fight  outside 
the  walls,  whereat  every  Spaniard  left  lastestr  ts 
see  the  sport  8t  Peter  instantly  shut  aad  hell¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  not  a  Spaniard  has  been  abk  m 
to  gain  admittance  since. — Baltimore  Sam. 


BE  SHORT. 

Why  not!  What  is  thenseof  dweBhg.  V 
given  to  long-windedness,  study  the  dictionary, 
so  as  to  find  the  precise  word  to  expvem  your 
meaning.  This  seems  a  queer  rule,  but  khm 
cogent  reasons  for  its  use.  The  reason  why 
some  employ  half  a  dozen  adjectives  when  cot 
well  chosen  would  answer  better.  Is  that  they  can¬ 
not  recall  the  exact  word  they  need.  They  fob 
for  another.  Sometimes  a  verbose  style  coons 
of  attempting  byjraand  words,  signifying  send 
and  nothing  else,  togive  the  impression  or  knowl¬ 
edge.  No  language  is  Hke  fit  language,  which 
does  not  belittle  the  idea,  aad  which  theideatobe 
expressed  does  not  beKttle.— -AMaa  Omit. 


The  tobacco  chewer  is  said  to  he  like  a  goose 
in  a  Dutch  oven— always  on  the  spit. 
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A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 


BT  JOBS  H.  BAXLEY. 


fhrloe  blessed  is  a  country  lift, 

Fur,  At  away,  from  fraud  And  strife, 
baimiMhidedipot} 

.  Where  killing  ca tm  aje  «A)dom  found, 
Whim  peace  and  plenty  most  Abound, 

And  friendi  are  ne'er  forgot. 

labor  Is  God’s  command  to  man, 

Happy  am  they  who  do,  and  can, 

Otar  the  great  intent; 

No  anSfidal  wants  they’ll  crave, 
few  sleepless  nights,  no  thoughts  that  rave, 
But  rest  and  sweet  content. 


The  Hooks  and  heeds  la  llalds  and  groves, 
He  down  in  shade,  or  food  in  droves. 
Conscious  that  God  is  there; 

The  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  around  us  rise, 
Sweet  flowers  send  incense  to  the  skies, 
Whllo  fruit  trees  bloom  and  bear. 

Nature's  domains  a  conoart  hath, 

Whom  birds  with  son g,  and  caw,  and  call, 
Invoke  the  Deity  ; 

The  ploughman  whistles  o’er  the  land, 
The  milkmaid  slngeth  bttthe  and  bland, 

In  sweet  simplicity. 

0  give  me  then  a  country  life, 

Tar,  for  away  from  pride  and  strife, 

Where  happiness  is  found ; 

My  wishes  moderate  and  wise, 

My  passions  tamed  with  modest  guise, 

And  all  by  love  is  crowned. 


ROBERT  DE  MONTMERLE: 

—OR,— 

THE  KNIGHT’S  DEVOIR. 

A  TALE  OT  THB  CRUSADERS. 


BT  AUSTIN  0.  BURDICK. 

The  first  real  army  of  the  Crusaders  that  had 
reached  Asia  Minor  had  traversed  the  burning 
sands  and  sterile  mountain  of  Phrygia,  and  dur¬ 
ing  their  march  they  had  exhibited  many  an  act 
of  prowess  and  prodigy  of  valor  that  had  not 
only  astonished  the  Saracens,  but  actually 
brought  them  to  look  on  the  Christian  warriors, 
as  invincible.  Great  armies  of  the  infidel  Turks 
had  been  routed,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  leaders  had  either  been  slain  or  taken  pris¬ 
oners,  and  thus  far  the  Crusaders  had  overcome 
every  obstacle.  But  the  price  had  beea  most 
dear.  The  Saracen  was  not  the  only  enemy 
that  had  been  at  work  upon  the  Christian  ranks. 
Sickness  had  Ibid  its  fatal  head  eo  some  of  fhe 
fairest  flowers  of  chivalry,  and  the  gaunt  giant, 
28 


Famine,  had  stalked  amongst  them.  Yet  they 
had  a  noble  army  left,  for  ever  and  anon  new 
companies  came  to  join  them— small  bands  of 
devoted  men  from  France,  from  Italy,  from  Ger¬ 
many,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  west.  Thus 
was  the  Christian  army  kept  alive  on  its  way  to 
the  Holy  City ;  and,  bat  for  these  occasional 
reinforcements,  the  first  Crusaders  would  never 
have  reached  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  ci¬ 
ties  that  the  Christians  wished  to  possess,  was 
Antioch,  but  before  reaching  this  place  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  make  themselves 
masters  of  Artesia.  This  was  the  ancient  Chal- 
ds,  and  a  dty  of  considerable  strength,  and  be¬ 
fore  its  stout  walls  the  army  encamped.  It  was 
a  fertile  spot  where  the  Christians  had  pitched 
their  tents,  and  they  resolved  to  rest  awhile  be¬ 
fore  commencing  the  attack. 

Among  the  most  showy  and  spacious  of  the 
Crusaders1  tents,  was  that  of  Stephen,  Count  of 
Blois  and  Chartres,  and  the  first  glance  at  the 
silken  hangings  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
tent  would  convince  one  that  the  spacious  awn¬ 
ing  was  a  thing  of  capture  from  the  Saracens. 
Stephen  was  a  stout  knight,  and  his  whole  sum 
of  true  manhood  for  others  was  made  up  of 
physical  prowess  and  fearless  courage.  But  he 
was  not  alone  in  his  travel.  His  wife  and 
daughter  had  accompanied  him,  not  only  for 
companionship,  but  as  contrite  pilgrims  to  the 
tomb  of  Christ. 


Constance  was  his  daughter's  name,  and  she 
was  accounted  the  fairest  maiden  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  camp.  She  had  but  just  completed  her  sev* 
enteenth  year  of  life,  when  she  found  herself  the 
object  of  adoration  by  some  of  the  boldest 
knights  of  Christendom.  She  was  as  beautiful 
as  the  first  bright  star  of  evening,  and  as  pure 
and  noble  as  she  was  beautiful.  And  she  was 
brave,  too,  for  with  her  own  hand  had  she  once 
saved  her  father's  life,  when  a  savage  Saracen 
had  aimed  a  sword  thrust  at  the  back  of  his  neck 
in  the  Valley  of  Gorgoni.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  unmarried  knights  looked  with  admi¬ 


ration  on  her,  and  strove  with  ardor  to  see  who 
of  them  all  should  win  the  priceless  jewel. 

But  the  beautiful  Constance  returned  not  yet 
the  love  of  a  single  knight.  She  nursed  them 
when  they  were  sick,  and  upon  the  field  of  bat¬ 
tle  she  visited  them  with  water  and  refresh¬ 
ments,  and  each  knight,  as  he  saw  that  lovely 
visitant,  habited  in  her  close  fitting  basque  of 
shining  mail,  approach  him  with  her  gift  of  wel¬ 
come  refreshment,  hoped  that  upon  himself  alone 
had  her  maidenly  love  been  fixed.  But  when 
he  saw  her  a  moment  afterwards,  hastening  away 
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to  assist  another  famishing  knight,  he  sighed  to  It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  Constance  breath- 
think  the  noble  love  might  not  be  his  after  all.  ed  the  pure  air  with  4  sehse  Of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Among  the  knights  that  came  to  Count  Sfce-  Silently  they  passed  on  among  the  knights  and 
phen’s  tent,  was  one  named  Robert  de  Mont-  soldiers,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  gained  die 
merle.  He  had  not  yet  exhibited  his  prowess,  oat-posts  of  the  camp,  that  the  youth  offered 
if  any  he  had,  for  he  had  only  joined  the  army  a  his  hand.  It  was  freely  taken,  and  both  felt  a 
week  before,  having  arrivod  with  a  small  party  strange  thrill  of  emotion  as  their  mutual  frieud- 
of  French  knights  who  had  made  their  way  from  ship  thus  knanifested  itself.  On  they  walked 
Constantinople.  Robert  de  Montmerle  was  not  until  they  had  reached  a  small  hill  from  the  top 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  though  his  frame  of  which  they  could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  tbs 
gave  marks  of  some  muscle,  yet  he  was  lightly  Christian  camp,  while  further  to  their  lef^  arose 
built,  and  at  the  first  glance  seemed  much  bet-  the  frowning  towers  and  battlements  of  the  Bar¬ 
ter  fitted  to  toy  with  damsels  and  beaux  at  court  acen  city.  The  scene  was  fine  of  strqpge  inter- 
than  to  meet  the  reckless  Saracen  in  battle.  But  est,  and  each  of  the  now  silent  companions  dweh 
could  some  of  those  who  smiled  scomfhlly  on  upon  such  thoughts  as  came  nearest  to  self, 
the  youthful  knight  have  seen  his  bosom  bared,  Constance  shuddered  as  she  thought  that  she 
and  his  arms  and  shoulders  stripped,  they  would  should  hare  to  witness  another  scene  of  horrible 
have  found  some  hard  ridges  of  muscle  and  sinew  carnage,  while  Robert's  bosom  swelled  with 
there,  such  as  few  men  possess.  In  short,  the  hope  as  he  thonght  that  he  was  soon  to  strike 
youth  was  too  compact  in  frame  and  make  to  his  first  blow  towards  wresting  the  birthright  of 
show  his  physical  self,  and  only  his  deeds  could  Christendom  from  the  hands  of  the  infidel 
speak  truthfully  for  him.  Saracen.  \ 

Robert  de  Montmerle  was  admitted  freely  to  “  Sometimes,"  said  Constance,  after  a  long  »- 
Stephen’s  tent.  Ho  was  a  youth  of  singular  lence,  “  I  wish  I  had  not  come  out  here.  I  shall 
beauty,  and  perhaps  this  was  one  reason  why  the  be  happy  if  I  live  to  look^kpon  our  Saviour’s 
stout  knights  affected  to  despise  him.  His  tomb,  but  the  happiness  will  be  purchased,  by  a 
hair  was  light  in  color,  but  glossy  in  its  curling,  deal  of  suffering  and  misery." 
neatly  combed  masses,  and  his  eyes  of  a  light,  "  True,"  returned  Robert.  "  But  this  suffer- 
sparkling  bine.  His  skin  was  fair,  even  to  deli-  tng  is  one  of  our  blessings,  if  we  rightly  re- 
cateness,  and  he  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  care  gard  it." 

he  had  for  his  personal  appearance.  “Ay,  suffering  for  the  right,"  qpickly  added 

Even  in  a  day  there  sprang  up  asocial  intima-  Constance.  "But  such  suffering  as  I  have 
cy  between  Robert  and  the  beautiful  Constance,  passed  through  is  misery  alone.  Alas,  yoa 
He  was  from  Nogent,  and  was  well  acquainted  know  nor  yet  the  sin  and  abominations  that 
with  many  of  the  maiden's  friends  both  in  Blois  blacken  our  campr.  I  could  bear  all  of  privation 
and  Chartres,  so  they  found  plenty  to  talk  about,  and  toil,  and  of  Saracen  wickedness ;  but  I  did 
One  evening  Robert  went  to  Stephen’s  tent,  and  not  think,  when  my  mother  and  myself  came 
he  found  that  the  count  had  gone  ont,  and  that  to  join  my  father  at  Constantinople,  that  1 
the  lady  Adela  had  accompanied  him.  He  con-  should  see  the  sins  of  my  own  people  so  foul 
versed  awhile  with  Constance,  and  when  some  and  rank." 

half  dozen  stout  knights  had  found  their  way  “  You  speak  truly,"  said  the  youthful  knight, 
into  the  tent,  he  moved  nearer  to  the  maiden,  in  a  sad  tone ;  “  but  we  will  remember  that  this 
and  in  a  whisper,  he  said :  *  evil  is  not  general.  We  have  many  noble 

“  The  air  without  is  cool  and  refreshing,  and  knights  who  are  pure.  But  not  so  many  as  wo 
the  stars  are  all  clear  and  bright.  Would  yon  might  expect  in  suck  a  holy  caase.  And  yet, 
not  like  to  walk  through  the  camp  1"  methinks  all  who  know  yon  should  be  only  rir- 

Gladly  did  the  fair  girl  accept  this  offer,  and  toons." 
she  had  two  reasons  for  so  doing.  First,  the  Constance  gazed  into  her  companion’s  face, 
very  sparkle  of  her  eye  told  that  she  liked  the  pad  while  a  slight  blush  suffused  her  features, 
youth's  company,  and  second,  the  look  that  she  she  resumed : 

cast  upon  the  stout  knights  who  had  just  enter-  “Knowledge  of  me  does  not  work  such  woo¬ 
ed  the  tent,  seemed  very  plainly  to  show  that  den  as  you  may  suppose.  Ah,  I  wish  1  had  the 
she  was  not  fond  of  their  company — so  she  very  poyrer  towdrk;  reform  in  the  souls  of  our  kaighw. 
politely  informed  them  that  herfather  would  soon  They  nee  noble  in  some  points,  but  they  forget 
return,  and  then,  without  giving  them  time  to  the  religiqb  they  professed  in  their  Uvea— in  their 
reply,  the  followed  Bobert  of  Montmerle  from  daily  walks.  They  are  good  at  heart,  but—" 
the  place.  Ths  maidendid  uot&nieh  the  seateoc*,  for  *e 
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—awl  to  bp  wtnderiag  inker  foonghfe,  and 
when  oho  thus  abruptly  ceased  speaking*,  she  ^ 
1— ed  iUto  &  thoughtful  silence. 

When  Robert  again  spoke,  it  wasin  a- whis¬ 
per,  atkd  he  bad  pressed  the  fair  white  hand  he* 
bSM  to  his  bosom. 

"  Lady,"  he  said,  and  though  Ms  veieewas  ■ 
tremulous,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate,  "  I  have 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  Cbristiam  eamp,  but 
I  hare  been  here  long  enongh  to  find  one  star 
tbit  shall  ever  lead  me  on  to  dfctyvaad  animate 
me  with  principles  of  true  knighthood.  Since 
boyhood’s  days,  neither  father  n(nr  mother  has 
beeamine  to  counsel  or  to  guide ;  yet  my  good 
node  ho*  been  a  parent  to  me  in  every  dutiful 
sense.  But  as  time  adds:  new  experience  to  thy 
span  of  life,  I  feel  bow  desolate  is  that  soul,  and 
hew  prone  to  aril,  that  has  no  ki  1  r.i  flume — no 
nfotaal  lore— in  its  longings  ci  i  tie— -You 
tremble,  lady." 

"  No,  no,"  murmured*  Constance*  "  Go  on." 

The  knight  spoke  more  boldly : 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  a  child,  and  both 
mjr  patents  lived,  of  a  bright-eyed,  joyous  crea* 
Case  ifho  came  and  spent  a  season  beneath  oar 
roof;  O,  I  can  never  forget  the  joy  of  those  few 
boyish  hours,  nor  can  memory  ever  lose  the  imr. 
pressions  my  soul  received  at:  that  tfoae.  Long 
ydakbhnve  passed  since  then,  bat  the  image  that 
atlhattime  fixed  itself  apon  my  heart  has  ealy 
grown  brighter  and  stronger  with  each  saeceedr 
ing  year..  Sometimes,  since  I  have  been,  cast  ' 
atone  upon  the  world,  I  have  wondered  if  I  j 
should  ever  see  that  bright  presence  again*— and  j 
at  snch  times  another  thought  Wooldeome — it  j 
comes  in  dreams  and  in  waking  thoughts.  May  | 
neSGod  givS  me  some  warm  soul  to  blend  itself 
with  mine,  and  thus  assist  it  in  its  labor  for  j 
peace  and  joy  1  Hare  I  offended  1" 

"No,  no." 

:"And  do  .  you  remember  who.  came  to  me  those 
long  yearn  ago  ?" 

“  Was  it  Constance  of  Bloia ?" 

"  Yes.” 

"I  remember  the  time  well,"  said  the  maid¬ 
en,  toeing  down  upon  the  grata.  . 

"And  daring  the  yean  that  have  since  rolled 
by,  have  yon  found  one  apon  whom.yeur  maid¬ 
en,  love  could  rest  with  hope  and  promised" 

"None  beside  the  boy  who  then  whispered  his 
duUksh.  wisdom  to  me,  and  promised  to  become 
my  protecting  knight  in  manhood/’ 

Constance  gazed  foil  into  her  companion’s, 
face  as  she  spoke,  and  by  the  dim  starlight  he 
could  seen  tear  upon  her  cheek,  and  a.leok  of 
holy,  tenth  and  frankness  upon  her  features. 

“  Fonta  not,  yon  cannot,  mean  to  deceive 


foe  now,"  the  yotfth  cried,  in  trembling  accents. 
"I  never  mean  to  deceive/’  was  the  maiden’s  j 

"And  yon.  could  love  me,  now  t" 

"I  could  bttnd  my  soul  with  yours,  and  give 
yon  heart  for  heart"  t 

Robert  ef  Montmerle  clasped  the  lovely  being 
to  bis  bosom,  and  while  the  joyous  tears  stream- ; 
ed  dowh  bis  cheeks,  he  murmured : 

"God  Mess  thee  ever,  angel  of  life  and  love, 
and  when  my  heart  toms  from  thee,  or  my  seal 
conceives  evil,  then  may  tMs  blessed  moment  be 
enalched  from  dry  memory/1 

The  dew  was  falling  heavily  nOw,  and  soon 
they  tucked  theib  steps  towards  the  camp.  They 
convened  on  the  way,  bat  only  one  theme  oc¬ 
cupied  their  minds.  The  love  that  had  keen 
smbnlderiag  in  their  bosoms  from  childhood  - 
had  now  bufstinto a  bright,  pore  flame,  and  they 
dwelt  apon  it  puendly  and  hopefully.  When 
they  entered  the  tentOf  the  Count  Stephen,  they 
found  some  dozed  knights  assembled  there,  and 
they  all  looked  ominously  upon  the  youth,  for 
all  of  them  had  laid  some  hopes  apon  die  posses** 
sion  of  foe  hand  of  Constance. 

"How  now,  Sk  Robert  of  Montmerle?"  cried 
*  Stephen,  as  the  yonfofol  knight  came  in.  "And  ' 
yon,  tpo,  my  daughter?  Where  have  ye  beck  «*’ 
This  question  seemed  addressed  to  both,  bat 
Robert  answetedi  9 

"  We  have  been  upon  the  little  hill  just  to 
the  eastward  of  oar  campu" 

The  youth  spoke  tremulously  and  a  burning 
hash  was  upon  his  face.  The  old  knight  noticed 
it,  and  upbn  hisfaoe  there  dwelt  a  lobk  of  an¬ 
ger.  He  tras  a  proud  man,  and  his  pride  more 
than  all  else  ruled  his  actions.  He  was  a  brave 
man  sometimes,  and  stoat,  but  he  was  not  a  val¬ 
iant  knight,  for  often  upon  the  field  of  battle 
did  he  trefobtonnd  turn  pale,  and  he  sometimes 
fled  from  that  which  many  of  his  companions 
k«dd  have  joyed  to  meet  Yethe  loved  a  brave, 
fearless  man,  and  he  could  almost  worship  that 
nobleman  who  crossed  him  not  In  power,  but 
yetexhibited  the  character  of  one  who  knew  ndt 
fear.  It  was  Stephen’s  vast  wealth  that  gave  < 
him  BtHtfoorin  foe  army  of  the  Crusaders,  for 
he  was  not  a  general,  and  bat  an  indifferent 
soldier. 

"Bymy  frith,  sir  knight  of  the  flaxen  ring¬ 
lets,"  be  said,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  "  you 
take  upon,  yourself  a  wondrous  duty,  and  do  it 
coolly,  too,  as  I  live !  What  if  some  stray  Sar¬ 
acen  had  ootne  upon  ye  away  from  the  camp  ? 
By  the  rood  I  had  lost  my  child,  and  yon,  your 
daiUty  head." 

Robert’s  handsome  face  wotited  a  moment  < 
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with  passion,  but  he  quickly  drove  it  away,  and 
then  he  replied: 

“  My  noble  Count  of  Blois,  know  that  Robert 
de  Montmerle  never  leads  his  friends  where  he 
cannot  defend  them.  I  have  not  forgotten  yet 
the  first  duty  of  the  true  knight  1” 

“And  who  made  you  a  knight  1"  asked  Ste¬ 
phen,  half  derisively. 

“  My  king,”  proudly  returned  the  youth. 

**  Then  I  think  you  had  better  have  remained  at 
the  court  of  our  good  king,  for  by  my  soul  your 
sword  is  much  better  fitted  for  the  dainty  tour¬ 
nament  of  the  royal  list  than  for  the  rough  usage 
of  our  camp.”  , 

The  knights  who  stood  around  laughed  aloud 
as  the  count  thus  spoke,  for  they  liked  not  the 
delicate  youth,  nor  could  they  idly  pass  the  pref¬ 
erence  which  the  coveted  Constance  evidently 
gave  him.  Yet  Robert  allowed  not  his  passion 
to  ran  away  with  him.  'With  a  firm  will  he 
grappled  it  and  put  it  down,  and  replied: 

“  True  knighthood  is  written  in  deeds — not  in 
looks.  As  I  came  from  the  court  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  hither,  I  met  many  of  your  stoat,  brave 
looking  knights  hastening  back  to  Europe. 
They  had  come  to  see  the  tomb  of  Christ,  but 
they  dared  not  the  dangers.” 

“And  will  you  see  the  Holy  City  ?”  Stephen 
quickly  asked. 

“  If  I  live,  and  some  ohe  will  lead  the  way,  or  1 
deign  to  follow.” 

This  reply,  spoken  firmly,  bat  yet  with  that 
modesty  which  ever  marks  true  bravery,  silenced 
the  count  for  a  while,  though  none  of  his  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  extreme  youth  of  the  knight  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  gone.  He  gased  upon  his  daughter,  and 
when  he  noticed  the  flash  of  her  dark  eye,  and 
the  indignant  flush  of  her  cheeks  and  brow,  a 
new  idea  possessed  him,  and  all  thoughts  of 
moderation  and  sympathy  were  gone.  He  turn¬ 
ed  again  to  the  youth,  and  said : 

“  You  were  gone  long  in  your  ramble.  What 
did  you  find  to  talk  about  the  while  1” 

“  Of  various  matters,  sir.” 

“But  of  some  one  in  particular  I  would 
know.” 

Robert  found  the  keen,  searching  eye  of  the 
powerful  noble  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  read  in 
that  glance  a  suspicion  of  the  truth.  Had  he 
been  alone  with  the  count  he  would  have  spoken 
without  fear  or  hesitation,  but  he  could  not  do 
so  with  so  many  knights  standing  about,  and  his 
confusion  was  manifest. 

“  By  the  holy  rood  !”  exclaimed  Stephen, 
now  lost  to  reason,  “  I  begin  to  see  the  drift  of 
this  affair.  You  have  been  talking  love  to  the 
Lady  Constance.” 


The  feir  gilt  sank  tremblingly  upon  a  sent* 
and  she  would  have  fallen  backwards,  bat  for 
the  quick  eye  and  quicker  movement  of  Robert, 
who' sprang  to  her  side  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  The  girl's  attendants  were  called,  and 
after  she  had  been  removed  to  the  female's  apart¬ 
ment,  the  count  spoke  with  more  vehemence. 

“  Presumptnons  boy  1”  he  cried,  “  do  yon  dam 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Constance  1 
Speak?” 

“  Why  should  I  not  ?”  answered  the  youth, 
recovering  himself  with  a  powerful  effort. 

“  Why  should  you  not  ?”  derisively  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  count.  “  Why  should  not -the  fox  male 
with  the  lion  1  Stephen  of  Blois  and  Chartres 
is  the  richest  man  in  France.  His  estates  am 
so  numerous  that  he  may  dwell  in  a  new  one  of 
his  own  in  ea^h  day  in  the  year.  There  are 
noble  knighis  asking  for  the  lady's  hand,  and 
think  ye  that  it  can  be  given  to  one  who  has 
neither  wealth,  station,  nor  yet  the  prowess  of 
a  true  knight  ?” 

“  Stephen  of  Blois,  you  do  not  know  me,” 
pronounced  the  youth.  He  did  not  speak  an¬ 
grily,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  baron's  great  pow¬ 
er  awed  him  in  a  measure.  He  knew  that  Ste¬ 
phen  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  gave  him  rank. 

“And  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  should  I 
forbid  all  further  intimacy  with  my  child,”  re¬ 
plied  the  count,  with  considerable  promptness. 

“And  how  many  knights  have  yon  In  the 
camp  who  can  more  wealth  than  the  mere 
arms  they  carry  with  them,  and  the  men  who 
fight  for  them?” 

As  Robert  spoke  thus,  he  gased  around  open 
the  knights  who  were  present.  He  knew  there 
to  be  brave  men,  bnt  he  also  knew  that  all  their 
wealth  lay  in  hopes  of  the  future  and  their  own 
good  swords. 

“  Many  of  our  knights  are  poor  in  lands  and 
money,  I  know,”  said  Stephen;  “bat  thsir 
swords  are  talismans  that  shall  in  time  to  come 
open  the  golden  mine  to  them.” 

Robert  of  Montmerle  remained  silent  a  few 
moments,  and  during  those  moments  he  quelled 
a  great  many  quick,  rising  passions.  When  he 
spoke,  all  was  subdued  and  calm. 

“My  Lord  of  Blois,”  he  said,  “you  once 
told  me,  it  was  the  day  before  yesterday— that 
I  might  fight  beneath  your  banner  with  my  few 
followers.  Yon  will  not  take  that  privilege  from 
me?” 

The  count  was  too  anxious  to  maintain  his 
position  of  importance  to  the  Crusadere,  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  attaching  good  men  to  his 
fanner,  for  the  spirit  of  chivaliy  among  the 
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(Ml  ran  high,  eventoqaaml  sad  open  nb4 
Hoi.  Robert  bed  tome  vto«t  men-at-arm*  at 
bit  command — men  who  had  followed  him  fra m 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Lorraine,  where  be 
had  finished  his  education  in  arms  voder  the 
tutorship  of  an  old  knight  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  hiafhther — and  hence  hie  company  wee  worth 
baring.  Of  oonroe  the  ooont  acceded  to  the  im¬ 
plied  request,  and  Robert  withdrew,  but  he  was 
not  so  quick  in  hie  movement  hot  that  he  wee 
obliged  to  hear  a  taunt  that  wae  thrown  oat  by 
one  of  the  knights,  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
onset  of  the  Saracens  would  “  frighten  that  boy 
till  he  had  found  refuge  among  the  women  I” 
Then  there  wae  a  load  laugh. 

“Never  mind/4  cried  Stephen.  “He  has 
some  good  men  with  him,  and  we  can  afford  to 
pot  up  with  hie  foppishness,  for. the  sake  of 
thrir  stoat  arms/' 

“By  the  life  of  my  sonl,  we  shall  see !"  mat¬ 
tered  the  youth,  as  he  strode  away  from  the  teat; 
and  he  clutched  his  sword-hilt  fiercely. 

*  #  *  »  « 

The  tent  of  Robert  de  Montmerie  was  upon 
the  southern  confines  of  the  camp,  near  to  the 
walls  of  the  Saracen  city.  When  he  reached 
it,  after  having  left  the  grand  marquee  of  the 
Count  of  Blois,  he  called  his  men-at-arms  about 
him,  and  told  them  something  of  what  had 
passed.  When  he  spoke  of  the  indignity  which 
Stephen  had  heaped  upon  him,  the  stoat  fel¬ 
lows  dapped  their  hands  upon  their  sword-hilts 
and  at  a  word  from  their  young  master,  they 
would  have  faced  the  whole  camp. 

“  Hold,"  said  Robert,  “  ws  will  have  a  noble 
revenge.  “  Bring  me  my  armor,  and  take  ye 
your  own,  and  let  ns  see  that  every  partis  sound. 
Let  every  battle-axe  and  spearhead  be  seen  to, 
snd  just  ran  yonr  fingers  upon  the  edges  of  your 
swords  while  yon  are  at  it." 

The  men  set  to  work,  and  their  youthful  lead¬ 
er  worked  with  them,  and  while  he  worked,  he 
disclosed  somewhat  of  his  plans,  and  when  he  had 
told  all  he  could,  his  men  were  only  too  anxious 
to  follow  him,  for  death  had  ao  terrors  for  them. 
Until  near  midnight,  the  guard  who  paced  np 
and  down  by  the  post  which  had  boon  established 
near  that  place,  heard  the  chink  of  hammers 
within  the  tent  of  the  young  French  knight;  and 
ethers  heard  it  too,  bat  they  dreamed  not  what 
ithil  meant. 

On  the  following  morning  the  brave  and  no¬ 
ble  Tancred  rode  about  the  camp,  and  Robert 
of  Montmerie  stopped  him  and  spoke  with  him. 
Seen  the  haughty  Norman,  Bohemond,  now  a 
prince  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  great  generals  of 
foe  Crusade,  rode  up,  and  the  three  conversed 


together  for  some  minutes,  and  then  separated, 
upon  which  Robert  went  back  to  his  tent. 

That  morning,  too,  there  were  loud  murmurs 
arose  from  some  of  the  more  ardent  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  cross,  for  they  wished  to  be  on  their 
way  to  Jerusalem,  and  would  have  Artesia  taken, 
but  the  leaders wqtdetcd  them  as  best  they  could. 

The  sun  was  well  up,  clear  of  the  mountains 
and  tree-tops,  when  a  murmur  of  indignation 
arose  from  the  Christian  camp,  and  all  eyes  wort 
turned  to  the  walls  of  foe  city.  There,  upon 
foe  battlements,  walked  a  gigantic  Saracen,  cloth¬ 
ed  in  foil  armor,  and  with  loud  taunts  he  defied 
foe  Christians.  This  he  had  done  every  morn¬ 
ing  since  foe  Crusaders  had  encamped  there. 
He  was  of  such  huge  proportion*,  that  even  Bo¬ 
hemond,  who  stood  nearly  a  head  taller  than 
any  other  man  in  foe  army,  seemed  a  dwarf  by 
his  ride. 

“Why  will  not  God  strike  the  infidel  deg 
dead?"  cried  Raymond  of  Toulouse.  "See 
how  he  insults  the  Prince  of  our  salvation  1" 

As  this  was  spoken  foe  giant  Saracen  had 
seized  a  rude  cross,  which  he  held  before  him 
and  spit  upon  it,  and  abased  it  in  all  ways  he 
could  contrive,  even  to  such  as  would  shook 
modesty.  The  arrows  and  javelins  of  foe  Cru¬ 
saders  flew  around  him  like  hail,  but  they  harm¬ 
ed  him  not. 

While  foe  Christian  army  was  filled  with  mur¬ 
murs,  and  while  foe  chiefs  were  assuring  their 
followers  that  foe  city  should  soon  be  attacked, 
a  murmur  of  surprise  came  from  the  south¬ 
western  quarter  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  more,  a  steel-clad  knight,  followed  by 
five-and-twenty  stoat  men-at-arms,  rode  out  in 
front  of  the  Christian  army.  He  faced  foe  brave  „ 
Tancred,  and  raised  his  vizor. 

“  'Tis  the  young  knight  of  France,  as  I  live  1" 
cried  Tancred. 

“  Robert  of  Montmerie !"  uttered  Stephen  of 
Blois,  in  astonishment 

“  By  the  power  of  foe  true  cross,"  exclaimed 
Baldwin  of  Hainaalt,  bringing  his  fist  down  on 
his  mailed  hip,  "  never  did  a  more  comely  knight 
bestride  a  saddle  1" 

And  surely  these  observations  were  just,  for 
foe  youthfol  knight  did  bear  himself  with  sur¬ 
passing  dignity  upon  his  noble  horse,  and  his 
movements  were  as  easy  and  graceful  as  though 
ao  massive  weight  of  metal  had  borne  him 
down. 

Then  Robert  turned  his  horse  towards  the 
walls  of  foe  infidel  city,  and  when  he  had  come 
near  enough,  he  hailed  foe  Saracen  giant  and 
challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  But  foe  infi¬ 
del  only  laughed  and  spit  toward^  him,  and  jeer- 
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gd  him  on  acdouni  of  his  w  baby-face,”  for  BoU 
ert's  face  wm  bare. 

“  Oat  upon  thee,  infidel  deg!1'  cried  oar 
youthful  hero.  “And  are  ye  a  eeward  aa  well  ae 
a  beact  *  I  defy  both  you  and  your  base-born 
prophet.  I  spit  upon  Mahomet  ai  I  would  upon 
a  toad,  for  he  was  bat  a  coward  villain ;  and  ye 
are  all  oowards  after  him.  Does  not  this  very 
thing  prove  it  ?  If  ye  loved  yotor  prophet,  would 
ye  not  come  down  to  punish  the  boy  who  thus 
dared  to  hurl  deadly  defiance  at  him  and  ail  has 
followers  Vr 

Upon  this  the  Saraoen  warrior  uttered  a  loud 
cry  and  disappeared  from  the  walls,  and  soon  af¬ 
terwards  an  infidel  with  a  white  flag  in  his  hand, 
rode  ont  from  the  city.  He  rode  first  to  Robert, 
and  then  to  the  Christian  camp,  and  he  was 
promised,  that  if  the  Saracea  would  come  oat 
with  an  equal  number  of  followers  with  Robert, 
none  others  should  interfere. 

Soon  the  giant  infidel,  mounted  upon  a  pow¬ 
erful  horse,  rode  ont  from  the  city,  followed  by 
five-and-twenty  soldiers.  The  Cxusaden  were 
crowded  together  in  spots  where  they  could  see 
the  combat,  and  they  filled  the  air  with  their  ac- 
j  clamations.  Robert  of  Moutmerle  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  tent  ox  the  Count  of  Blais,  and  he  saw 
Constance  wave  her  scarf.  This  nerved  his 
arm  more  than  did  all  the  wild  shouts  of  the  sol¬ 
diers,  and  when  he  closed  his  vizor,  he  was  sore 
of  victory. 

Tet  the  Crusaders  were  not  of  his  mind.  They 
knew  his  youth,  and  they  thought  him  inexpe¬ 
rienced.  They  knew  not  the  rigid  course  of 
practice  he  had  followed. 

“By  my  soul/'  cried  Raymond,  with  real 
feeling,  “  'tis  too  bad  that  the  impetuous  youth 
should  thus  throw  himself  away.  A  few  more 
years  would  make  him  valuable  to  the  cause  of 
God.” 

And  the  other  brave  leaders  agreed  with  him. 

But  in  a  moment  all  cries  were  hushed,  for 
Robert  had  drawn  his  sword  and  was  now  riding 
forward  to  meet  his  foe.  He  disdained  to  use 
his  lance,  seeing  that  the  Saracen  had  none. 
They  met,  the  giant  and  the  youth— and  their 
swords  clashed  together.  Robert  handled  a  mas¬ 
sive  weapon,  but  it  seemed  only  a  rapier  in  his 
grasp.  The  Saracen  came  to  the  contest  with 
a  load  laugh. 

“  Now,  Christian  dog !"  he  cried,  “  I'll  send 
thee  after  thy  countrymen  that  have  already  gone 
to  the  grave  of  the  infidel  1” 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  himself  in  his 
saddle  and  aimed  a  blow  that  could  have  cleav¬ 
ed  the  Christian  from  head  to  foot,  steel  and  fill, 
hut  Robert  was  prepared  for  this— he  knew  from 


the  fellow's  aaovcmsufe  he  would  strike  thus,  and 
with  a  steady,  keen  glance,  he  watched  the  foe- 
man's  sword,  and  when  it  was  just  started  from 
its  poise,  ho  inclined  his  body  quickly  to  the 
right,  covering  his  left  shoulder  an&  tide  with 
his  polished  shield.  The  sword  of  the  Same* 
of  course  glanced  off  upon  the  smooth  buckltr 
without  harm,  but  the  movement  was  not  afi 
complete  in  its  oonaequences.  Just  ns  the  infi¬ 
del's  weapon  struok  the  shield,  Robert’s  quick 
eye  caught  a  wide  crevice  below  his  left  ana, 
which  was  mised  to  give  more  force  to  the  blow 
he  had  just  made,  and  swift  as  lightning  the 
yoath  plunged  his  trenchant  blade  between  fee 
plates,  and  the  giant's  body  was  pierced  through 
and  through,  and  as  our  hero  quickly  withdrew 
his  reeking  point,  the  Saracen's  life-blood  gushed 
forth  in  a  jetting  stream.  Twice  he  swung  his 
gleaming  cimetar  aloft,  but  his  head  quickly 
bent  fdrward,  and  as  Robert  of  Moatmerle  drew 
his  hone  back,  the  body  of  the  huge  ButWomi 
tumbled  upbn  the  earth. 

A  deafening  shout  went  up  from  the  Christian 
camp,  end  from  the  battlements  of  the  infidel 
city  arose  groans  of  anger  and  despair,  for  ha 
was  their  emir  who  had  fallen. 

a  By  the  holy  kingdom,  what  means  the  knight 
now  ?''  cried  Tancred. 

"As  I  live  be  is  making  for  the  dty  J"  an¬ 
swered  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  in  rank  astonish¬ 
ment. 

And  so  he  was.  As  soon  as  their  leader  had 
fallen,  the  five-and-twenty  Saracen  followers  led 
towards  the  city;  and  with  a  loud  cry,  Robert 
roused  his  bravo  men-at-arms,  and  gave  them 
chase.  The  gate  was  opened  to  admit  the  faith¬ 
ful,  the  wardens  little  dreaming  that  the  Chris¬ 
tians  would  dare  to  follow.  But  they  were  mis¬ 
taken.  Robert  had  now  sheathed  his  sword  and 
drawn  his  battle-axe.  With  one  blow  ho  fotttd 
the  warden,  and  then  rushed  into  the  city,  his 
steel-clad  men  following  dose  behind  him,  and 
when  he  bad  fairly  gained  the  city,  then  he 
stood,  with  his  bravo  men  about  him,  and  kept 
the  gate  open,  fighting  thus  in  the  very  sight  of 
the  Christian  army.  The  enraged  Mussulman 
crowded  about  him,  eager  to  avenge  the  death  el 
their  emir,  but  he  was  invindble.  They  fell  be¬ 
fore  his  stout  axe  in  heaps,  and  soon  his  heroic 
valor  seemed  to  fill  the  infidels  with  terror. 

“  Now  by  the  Lord  of  our  salvation !”  cried 
Godfrey,  springing  upon  his  hone  and  drawing 
his  sword,  “  if  that  brave  knight  keeps  the  gags 
open,  the  dty  is  ours !'' 

Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Tancred,  Bohemood, 
and  a  score  more  of  brave  knights  were  quickly 
in  their  saddles,  and  calling  on  their  men  to  fbl- 
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low  thorn,  they  dAshed  away  towards  the  open 
gate  where  Robert  of  Montmerle  was  still  per¬ 
forming  prodigies  of  ralor. 

The  Christian  knights  reached  the  gate  and 
passed  through,  and  soon  afterwards  the  ana  j 
of  the  Crusaders  tfegan  to  poor  into  the  city. 
Robert  leaped  from  bis  horse,  and  having  taken 
%roM  from  beneath  his  saddle,  he  drew  his  sword 
and  cat  his  way  np  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and 
them  he  planted  the  standard  of  Blais  and  Char¬ 
tres  upon  the  battlements,  with,  the  red  cross 
floating  by  his  side. 

Of  course  none  could  deny  the  jnstioe  of  this, 
sod  Stephen  of  Blois  became  the  governor  of  a 
Saracen  city.  In  the  presence  of  the  whole,  army 
be  embraced  Robert  of  Montmerle,  and  asked 
his  pardon  for  the  words  of  anger  and  slight  he 
had  spoken. 

“  Now  by  the  sacred  cross,  noble  count/1 
spoke  the  brave  Tancrcd,  “jou  have  not  done 
yet.  I  heard  yon  say  that  yon  would  give  your 
fair  daughter  to  some  knight  who  should  show 
by  his  bravery  &Qd  skill  that  he  washable  to  pro¬ 
tect  her.  Now,  upon  my  soul,  there  is  not  In  all 
Christendom  a  braver  knight  than  this  yonth 
has  this  day  proved  to  be." 

Constance  blushed  and  hung  down  her  head ; 
and  Robert  trembled  with  anxiety ;  bat  it  was 
only  for  the  moment, for  quickly  Stephen  spoke: 

“  Robert  of  Montmerle,”  he  Baid,  leading  his 
daughter  forward  and  placing  her  hand  within 
that  of  the  bold  yonth,  “you  have  given  to  me 
a  city,  and  I  feel  happy  in  thus  giving  to  you  a 
wife.  And  if  yon  shall  love  her  as  I  have  loved 
her,  all  the  cities  of  earth  could  not  buy  her  of 
you." 

Then  the  noble  Adhemar,  bishop  of  Pay,  with 
his  armor  on,  and  his  heavy  sword  still  hang¬ 
ing  upon  his  hip,  came  gladly  forward,  and  very 
quickly  Robert  of  Montmerle  nnd  (Constance  of 
Blois  were  made  one  for  life,  and  from  the  whole 
vast  assembly  went  np  a  shout  that  made  the 
very  city  quake. 

Robert  went  on  to  Antioch  and  helped  snbdue 
that  powerful  city,  and  he  was  among  those 
happy  ones  who  entered  into  Jerusalem  and  help¬ 
ed  plant  the  standard  of  the  Cross  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Holy  City.  He  saw  Godfrey  made 
king  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  he  returned  to  his 
native  France,  where  he  found  a  joyous,  peace¬ 
ful  home  with  his  lovely  wife,  and  where,  for 
long  years  he  held  the  palm  of  knighthood  above 
all  competitors.  But  in  ail  his  life,  even  after 
years  hhd  filled  up  his  frame  with  more  of  mus¬ 
cle;  he  never  did  w  kBightly  deed  that  could 
ellipse  or  even  equal  that  noble  devoir  by  which 
he  captured  a  city  and  won  a  wife. 
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“  Out,  you  spider  1"  people  are  often  heard  to 
exclaim,  when  they  . choose  to  evince  their  dis¬ 
pleasure  or  disgust.  And  so  the  poor  little 
innocent  spider  is  poshed  into  the  place  of  the 
evil  one,  who  might  otherwise  be  exclaimed 
against  in  similar  circumstances.  But  in  this  a 
palpable  wrong  is  committed  towards  the  spider, 
for  whieh  the  fair  sex  are  especially  to  blame, 
they  being  proverbially  careful  to  be  its  bitterest 
enemies.  Who  bat  the  spider  taught  women 
knitting,  netting,  and  crotchet  work  ?  Who  else 
showed  the  fisherman  and  the  rope-maker  how 
seines  and  ropes  were  to  be  made?  Even  the 
carpenter  appears  to  have  been  her  pupil.  There 
afe  enumerated  one  thousaud  different  co-exis¬ 
tent  species  of  spiders.  Is  there,  among  the  one 
thousand  millions  of  men  who  iuhabit  die  earth, 
one  thousand  armies  whose  warriors,  either  by 
their  sine,  their  figure,  their  color,  their  cast  of 
countenance,  their  clothing  and  equipments,  are 
so  essentially  distinguishable  one  from  another  ? 

These  little  creatnres,  however,  on  their  part, 
might  be  styled  highway  robbers,  sea  robbers 
and  air  robbers,  or  air  fishers,  and  know  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  all  the  avenues,  passages  and  by¬ 
ways  where  there  is  any  rich  booty  to  be  seized. 
In  sunny  places,  in  quiet  nooks,  betwixt  win¬ 
dows,  doors,  and  air-holes,  they  spin  and  spread 
oat  their  delicate,  artistic,  and  almost  invisible 
nets,  which  are  constructed  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  most  consummate  architecture. 
Like  the  Hungarian  cap-knitter,  the  spider  car¬ 
ries  about  with  her  the  implements  of  her  handi¬ 
craft, — her  spinning-wheel  and  material  to  spin. 
Each  of  her  eight  feet  is  the  artificial  work  of  the 
Creator,  furnished  with  combs,  brushes,  hatch- 
els,  pins,  and  teeth-like  bristles ;  her  back  serv¬ 
ing  as  the  hole-board,  through  the  openings  of 
which  the  threads  are  spun  out4;  her  own  body 
being  the  turning  wheel,  by  whose  motions  the 
many  single  threads  are  bound  together  into 
one.  Wnile  the  human  ropemaker  is  obliged  to 
carry  his  hemp  in  his  apron  before  him,  and  to 
replenish  it  every  now  and  then,  the  spider  pos¬ 
sesses  a  fiax  and  hemp  sack,  within  herself,  that 
is  inexhaustible. 

And  .then  what  rope-master  would  be  able  to 
imitate  the  spider  in  eating  up  the  rope  he  had 
made,  and  thns  concealing  it  in  himself  when 
thought  necessary  ?  Proceeding  as  much  by 
rule  as  the  carpenter,  who  commences  to  erect  a 
rafter  by  making  the  architrave,  and  concludes 
by  nailing  np  the  laths,  or  as  the  ship-builder. 
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who  first  lays  his  keel,  the  spider  in  the  first 
place  stretches  the  principal  supports  by  which 
her  web  is  to  be  held  up.  But  how  does  the 
spider,  in  erecting  her  web,  manage  to  get  from 
one  door-post  to  the  other,  which  is  sometimes  a 
distance  of  a  yard  or  more,  without  any  cross¬ 
beam  to  connect  them?  Is  the  little  animal 
able  to  fly  that  distance,  or  does  she  leap  down 
to  the  ground,  with  the  thread  slipping  after  her, 
and  then  run  across  and  up  the  other  post? 
But  then  how  can  she  dare  to  strain  so  long  a 
thread  (which  would  be  hanging  to  many  an  im¬ 
pediment  by  the  way)  by  pulling  it  straight  and 
tight  again?  Yet  how  nimbly,  symmetrically 
and  durably  the  spider  knots  the  narrow  meshes 
between  the  cross-bars  of  her  net.  How  quickly, 
too,  from  the  corner  where  she  watches  for  her 
prey,  does  she  perceive  the  least  motion  of  that 
net,  and  rush  upon  the  prisoner  struggling  to  be 
free;  and  then,  more  dexterously  than  a  jailer, 
fetter  him  with  bands  that  he  cannot  break. 
However  slender  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web 
are,  they  still  are  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
clambering  of  the  largest  garden  spider  without 
being  torn.  One  single  thread  of  it,  which 
seems  itself  as  fine  as  a  hair,  is  composed  of 
thirty  threads  twisted  together. 

That  the  spider  is  a  very  correct  prophet  of 
fee  weather  is  known  to  every  one.  Does  a 
storm  threaten,  she  proceeds  like  an  experienced 
mariner,  who  at  such  times  takes  a  reef  in  his 
sails  in  order  to  expose  as  little  canvass  to  the 
storm  as  possible.  The  spider,  for  her  part, 
loosens  the  principal  bars  of  her  net  on  two  or 
three  sides,  so  that  it  may  fly  in  the  wind,  and 
thus  be  saved  from  total  destruction.  So  bows 
the  slender  and  feeble  blade  of  grass  before  the 
wind  that  rushes  over  it,  while  the  haughty  and 
defiant  oak  is  uprooted  and  dashed  to  the  ground. 
When  the  bad  weather  is  past,  the  spider  has 
nothing  quicker  to  do  than  to  set  her  building 
in  order  again,  and  repair  every  damage. 

Surely  the  reader  has  observed  the  little  car¬ 
mine-red  spider  that  goes  wandering  through 
the  world  upon  her  diminutive  feet,  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  Creator  has  en¬ 
dowed  it  as  richly  as  the  great  spider  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  But  per¬ 
haps  all  my  readers  do  not  know  that  the  spider, 
like  a  lady,  makes  her  toilet,  her  clothing,  her 
linen,  yea,  even  changes  her  stockings  and 
shoes !  She  does  so,  as  soon  as  her  garments 
become  too  old  or  too  tight.  The  spider  has 
dresses  such  as  no  chamber  waiting-maid  ever 
possessed,  associated  with  great  effort,  and  to 
which  shame  and  anguish  would  attach  if  observ¬ 
ed  once  by  the  profane  eyes  of  the  gentlemen. 


These  cast-off  garments  are  frequently  seen 
hanging  upon  this  trails,  and  are  taken  by  manj 
persons  to  be  dried  up  or  dead  spiders. 

The  spider's  last  business  consists  in  care  for 
her  offspring,  whom  she  wraps,  oval-shaped,  in  a 
warm  spun  sack,  and  entrusts  to  any  quiet,  safe 
comer,  bit  of  board,  or  hole*  in  a  beam.  This 
care  is  so  for  affectionate  that  the  spider  never 
takes  any  trouble  to  get  a  sight  of  her  children 
again. 

Similarly  to  the  sounding  of  the  pillar  of 
Memnon  when  struck  by  the  sun's  first  morning 
ray,  the  spider-sack  begins  to  stir  as  soon  as  the 
warm  sun  of  spring  shines  upon  it.  Then  the 
first  close-woven  meshes  are  Bpread  out  farther 
and  farther,  and  in  the  aerial  texture  the  young 
spiders  climb,  sport,  and  chase  each  other  about 
joyously,  caring  not  for  the  next  hour,  much 
less  for  another  day, — yet  they  are  not  ruined. 

One  remark  in  conclusion.  The  renowned 
scholar,  jtaland,  knew  no  daintier  morsel  than 
this  same  spider,  so  falsely  decried  as  poisonous. 

-  m .  —  »  — 

WOMEN  IN  TURKEY. 

A  man  meeting  a  woman  in  the  street,  turns 
his  head  from  her,  as  if  it  were  forbidden  to  look 
on  her.  They  seem  to  detest  an  impndent  wo¬ 
man — to  shnn  and  avoid  her.  Any  one,  there¬ 
fore,  among  the  Christians,  who  may  have  dis¬ 
cussions  or  altercations  with  the  Turks,  if  he  has 
a  woman  of  spirit  or  a  virago  for  his  wife,  sets 
her  to  revile  and  brow-beat  them,  and  by  these 
means  not  unfrequently  gains  his  point.  The 
highest  disgrace  and  shame  would  attend  a 
Turk  who  should  rashly  lift  his  hand  against  a 
woman ;  all  he  can  venture  to  do  is  to  treat  her 
with  harsh  and  contemptuous  words,  or  to  march 
off.  The  sex  lay  such  stress  on  this  privilege, 
that  they  are  frequently  apt  to  indulge  their  pas¬ 
sion  to  excess,  to  be  most  unreasonable  in  their 
claims,  and  violent  and  irregular  in  the  pursuit 
of  them.  They  will  importune,  tease,  and  insult 
a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  even  the  vizier  at  his 
divan.  The  officers  of  justice  do  not  know  how 
to  resent  thfeir  turbulence  ;  and  it  is  a  general 
observation,  that  to  get  rid  of  them,  they  often 
let  them  gain  their  cause. — Sir  George  Larpenf* 
Turkey.  _  _  _ 

FIRST  DUEL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  first  duel  in  the  United  States  was  fought 
at  Plymouth  in  1621,  the  year  succeeding  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  parties 
were  Edward  Doty  and  Edward  Leister,  ser¬ 
vants  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  and  having  a  dispute, 
they  settled  it  with  sword  and  dagger.  Both 
were  wounded.  Without  a  statute  law  on  tba 
subject,  the  whole  company  of  Puritans  assem¬ 
bled  to  consider  and  punish  the  offence.  The 
decision  was  the  wisest  that  could  have  been 
made.  Doty  and  Leister  were  ordered  to  be  tied 
together  heads  and  feet  for  twenty-four  hours, 
without  food  or  drink ;  bat  the  intercession  of 
their  master  and  their  own  promises  procured  a 
speedy  release. 
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IT  MAET  If.  DBAU01V. 


The  dead,  the  bright,  the  beautifhl  dead, 

Who  sleep  In  their  early  bloom, 

Ke  a  wrinkle  had  fenned  on  the  brow  of  eare, 
fit  a  gray  hair  told  Its  dotaa. 

The  lored  of  many  a  heart  were  they— 

The  pride  of  many  a  home, 

Aa  they  walked  the  earth  with  stately  steps, 
And  spake  of  the  years  to  come. 

Pfcehaaoe  it  was  a  sudden  stroke 
That  turned  their  steps  aside; 

That  called  them  from  the  stirring  scenes 
Of  manhood’s  rising  pride. 

Wise  the  maiden  hurled  from  the  giddy  dines, 
Where  mirth  and  beauty  reigned? 

Down  to  the  depths  of  the  silent  tomb, 

Were  those  whirling  measures  trained? 

Did  this  at  wild  Ambition’s  shrine 
Its  worship  all  bestow? 

Or  did  the  heart  aspiring  rise— 

Eternal joys  to  know? 

No  answer  comes  from  ont  the  tomb, 

Vo  waning  voice  replies ; 

For  deeper  than  the  ocean  depths, 

Rich  hidden  secret  lies. 

And  shall  we  all  unheeding  gase, 

Then  turn  to  other  scenes, 

And  leave  the  dead  lbrgotten  thus, 

To  their  mysterious  dreams? 

Nay,  mortal,  turn,  reflect  and  pause, 

A  few  short  yean  at  most, 

And  yon  shall  tread  the  secret  lh»t 
Of  that  engulfing  coast. 


MAG  DUFRIES: 

—OR, — 

TI*E  LOST  CHILD. 

BT  FRED.  HUNTER. 


It  was  a  wretchedly  cold  and  dismal  night  in 
December,  aa  an  officer  of  the  Parisian  police 
was  hurrying  along  homeward,  after  his  day's 
duty.  The  dock  above  St  Martin  stnxck  nine, 
and  the  sleet  was  blowing  rudely  across  the 
pavement,  aa  die  man  was  crossing  a  narrow 
street  that  led  to  the  westward,  when  the  figure 
of  a  poorly  dressed  woman,  apparently,  though 
tall  and  masculine  for  a  female,  suddenly  stepped 
in  his  way,  from  around  the  bleak  comer  he  was 
pairing. 

“Barton  I"  she  shouted,  “is  it  not  Berton?" 

“  Tea,  what  cow  ?  Quick— fo^his  is  too  bad 


a  night  to-stand  trihfrig  inthewind,  here.  Who 
are  you?  What  is  it?1' 

“  Here— look  here,"  said  the  crone,  stepping 
beneath  the  lamp. 

“  I  can't  read  any  papers  to-night,"  said  Ber» 
ton.  "God  blest  us !  how  do  you  suppose  a 
man  can  see  anything  in  the  midst  of  thia  snow* 
storm,  by  gas-light?" 

Bat  the  woman  clung  to  his  coat-cape,  and 
said,  “  See !  you  can  read  this — this?”  and  Bar¬ 
ton  saw  by  the  light  above  them  that  the  miser¬ 
able  old  woman  held  in  her  withered  fingers  a 
placard,  offering  a  reward  of  one  hundred  lords* 
for  the  arrest  of  one  Silbet,  a  noted  house-breaker 
who  had  served  three  terms  at  La  Force,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  scoundrel  who.  had 
lately  attacked  the  carriage  of  a  noble  marquie 
of  the  reakn,  and  secured  his  repeater,  a  casket 
of  jewels,  and  a  large  amount  of  ready  money  he 
had  in  his  vehicle. 

“  Well,  what  of  that  ?  I  have  seen  it  a  dozen 
times  to-day.  Go  home,"  said  the  officer,  "and 
don't  stand  here,  begging  and  freezing." 

“  Home  I”  said  the  hag,  “  ha,  ha !  I  don't  beg, 
though,  Berton,  do  yon  mind.  I  haven't  come 
to  that,  yet.  Wouldn't  the  nabbing  of  fids  Sil¬ 
bet  please  you  ?  And  wouldn't  a  hundred  Napo¬ 
leons  be  a  good  night's  work  for  a  deputy,  eh  ?" 
continued  the  woman. 

“  Well,  and  what  of  it  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

“  I  know  where  he  is,"  srid  the  old  woman,  in 
a  low  whisper;  “that's  all." 

“And  have  you  got  so  bad  as  this,  Misg? 
The  associate  of  robbers  and  house-breakers !" 
“Never  mind — you  don't  want  the  reward, 

!  and  the  credit  of  taking  Silbet — good  night." 
And  the  crone  tamed  away.  Bat  Berton  hailed 
her,  as  the  thought  struck  him  that  good  might 
come  of  this,  though  he  knew  the  woman  to  be 
an  erratic  and  qnestionable  character. 

“  Come,  then,  Mag,"  he  said,  “  if  you're  not 
lying  to  me,  and  really  mean  to  help  serve  the 
demands  of  justice,  tell  me  where  Silbet  is ;  and 
you  shall  have  the  reward,  if  he  is  secured  and 
caged  through  the  information  yon  can  give. 
But  hasten,  for  it's  too  cold  to  stand  here,  spec¬ 
ulating." 

“This  way,  then,"  replied  Mag;  and  she 
tamed  down  die  narrow,  dark  street  beyond, 
from  whence  she  had  so  suddenly  emerged  ae 
the  officer  encountered  her. 

Mag  led  the  way,  and  Berton  followed  closely 
on,  securing  his  pistols  as  he  went.  They’trav- 
elled  half  a  mile,  nearly,  through  lane  after  lane, 
until  they  came  to  a  black  and  dingy  court,  at 
die  extreme  part  of  the  faubourg  of  St.  Germain. 
Into  this  suspicious  passage  Mag  was  just  about 
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toihtingf’Whed  the  officer  (who  wm  notunao- 
quoin  ted  with  the  region  he  wait  in,  generally,) 
Wted,  and  said  to  his  donbtfol  conductor : 

“  No,  Mag,  not  there !  Not  in  tbit  den,  alo&e 
fsitfi  Jou,  only.  I  toont  risk  it." 
x'  w  I  thought  you  were  a  brave  man,  Befton  V* 
exclaimed  the  crone.  “  You  hare  the  credit  of 
it.  Are  you  afraid  ?" 

:  “  Not  there,  I  say,  Mag." 

“Then  you  wont  find  your  bird,  that's  dll." 

“  So  be  it,  then.  1  will  come  here  to  morrow, 
with  aid,  send  you  shall  have  the  reward,  if  yon 
place  no  impediment  in  the—" 

-  At  this  moment  a  stealthy  footstep  was  heard 
ihthe  dark,  low  passage  where  they  were  stand* 
ihg,  and  Berton  instantly  grasped  and  cocked 
his  pistol — but  it  was  too  late)  A  harsh  blow 
updn  his  head  instantly  followed^  and  the  officer 
fed  heavily  to  the  pavement,  as  two  stout  men 
seised  him,  and  a  third  caught  the  arms  of  Mag 
Befrfea,  his  conductor,  making  them  both  pris- 
dners,  without  the  uttering  of  a  single  syllable 
aloud. 

.  The  officer  and  his  would-be  informant  were 
vary  unoeremoriiously  dragged  back  into  an  old 
bOthling,  entirely  in  the  rear  of  the  court,  and 
while  Mag  was  taken  into  the  room  upon  the 
ground  floor,  the  insensible  body  of  Berton  was 
carried  np  a  rickety  flight  of  stain,  and  throw? 
rudely  in  upon  the  floor  of  the  apartment. 

“  Did  it  settle  him  ?”  asked  one  of  the  two 
parties  who  had  assailed  him. 

“  No,  no,"  replied  the  other.  “  Nb  harm's 
done ;  but  he's  a  little  sleepy  just  now,"  he  con¬ 
tinued,  alluding  to  his  victim's  continued  un¬ 
consciousness.  “  It's  a  little  cold  here,  and  he's 
bben  hard  at  work  to-day,  very  likely.  Now— 
the  gag }"  and  forcing  this  firmly  into  Belton's 
mouth,  they  pinioned  his  arms  and  legs,  and  sat 
him  up  in  die  corner  of  the  room,  as  he  was 
coning  slowly  to  consciousness. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  die  thus  crippled 
deputy  of  the  Procureur  du  Roi  had  first  opened 
his  eyes,  a  sense  of  acqte  pains  in  the  back  of  his 
head  and  shoulders  brought  to  hi9  imperfect  re¬ 
collection  the  scene  in  which  he  had  voluntarily 
been  engaged  at  the  moment  of  the  attack.  Be 
rakembsred  thehag  who  had  led  tym  into  this 
mischief,  and  he  hoW  saw  how  foolishly  he  had 
confided. in  her  for  the  moment,  for  he  wrong* 
folly  believed  that  it  was  through  Mag's  instru¬ 
mentality  that  he  now  found  himself, — kef  knew 
not  exactly  where, — but  bound  hand  and  foot, 
gagged,  and  utterly  helpless.  His  weapons  had 
bean  taken  from  him,  a  small  low  lamp  was 
burning  in  the  room  where  he  lay,  and  he  was 
entirely  alone  for  a  time.  l 


Though  he  could1  inafie  nothing  of  the  confu- 
sion,  yet  he  soon  beard  loud  talking  and  swear¬ 
ing  in  the  apartment  beneath  him.  It  was  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  three  ruffians  who  had  Mag  Dufries  in 
charge,  and  who  had  suspected  her  of  peaching. 

“  How  came  Berton  here,  then,  yon  miserable 
honnd  ?"  queried  the  foremost  of  the  rough  trio. 
“  If  you  hadn't  led  the  way,  how  would  he  have 
known  that  any  one  was  here  ?  Tell  ns  that." 

Mag  protested. her  innocence,  stoutly.  She 
declared  that  she  was  going  to  her  lodging-house, 
and  met  Berton,  near  by.  He  spoke  with  her, 
bade  her  go  home,  and  wandered  ftlbng  by  her 
until  they  reached  the  passage  where  they  ware 
found.  She  was  just  framing  some  excuse  or 
plan  to  get  rid  of  him,  when  they  came  np  and 
attacked  him ;  and  if  they  had  secured  Mm  safe¬ 
ly,  for  the  time  being,  she  was  glad  of  it.  The 
villains  rather  liked  Mag's  tone,  and  thought 
she  was  all  right  once  more,  after  a  little  parley¬ 
ing.  They  left  her  below  stairs,  and  went  up  to 
see  how  their  prisoner  was  getting  along.  When 
they  entered  the  room  where  Berton  lay,  they 
observed  at  once  that  he  had  recovered  his  senses 
again. 

The  foremost  of  this  brace  of  scoundrels  was 
Robert  Silbet,  himself.  Berton  knew  him  in¬ 
stantly,  but  he  could  not  speak,  on  account  of 
the  gag  that  filled  his  month.  Silbet  advanced 
towards  the  prostrate  officer,  and  hailed  him, 
insolently. 

“  Eh  him ,  Monsieur  Berton  /"  he  said.  **  Do 
yon  remember  me  ?  I  think  yon  do,  monsieur. 
When  we  last  met,  yon  helped  to  place  the  ruf¬ 
fles  on  these  wrists.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I 
promised  you  then  that  we  should  one  day  be 
even.  Why  don't  you  speak  1"  continued  the 
ruffian,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Berton  was  foully 
gagged,  and  was  totally  helpless.  “  Come,  man, 
you  are  not  wont  to  be  thus  bashful,"  he  added, 
kicking  the  prostrate  officer  with  the  heavy  rid¬ 
ing-boot  he  wore.  “  Yon  will  have  small  leisure 
now  for  reflection.  Your  game  is  np.  Make 
your  peace  with  those  you  will,  for  when  you  go 
oof  of  this  place,  you'll  be  carried  out" 

Then,  drawing  forth  a  superb  gold  repeater 
from  his  vest,  which  Berton  at  a  glance  believed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  recently  robbed  mar¬ 
quis,  Silbet  continued : 

4<It  is  now  eleven  o'clock,  monsieur.  We 
have  resolved  that  you  shall  never  see  another 
son  rise.  You  are  by  far  too  troublesome  to 
oar  profession,  and  are  much  too  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  details  of  our  business.  We  will 
settle  with  yon,  permanently,  anon."  And  with 
thik  threat,  the  scoundrels  once  more  left  Berton 
to  himself.  % 
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«  OponTeacidDgSbe  roam  beloWySttbethsM  I 
thookleroae  whohadled  BCrton  into  this  peri^  ■ 
td  whom  hesaid,  “  Go  up  there,  and  see  to  hilt. 
Ht  bring  at  sate  wine  drift.  Now  go  tip  tad 
we  that  he  doesn't  talk  too  load.  Well  look  to 
^has  cese>  fey^and-by.  And  mind  yora,  Mag  Defl¬ 
ates,  no  deceit,  no  treachery,  or  you  know  the 
consequences.”  And  he  cocked  a  heavy  pistol, 
•  die  thts  concluded.  lining  the  formidable 
teuapqndn  the  table  before  her,  he  said  again, 
“Go,  tent  eee  to  him.” 

As  soon  as  Mag  had  reached  the  room  where 
Bebttm  was  confined,  ike  raised  her  long  finger, 
and  cloning  Aie  door  said  to  the  sufferer: 

‘♦-‘•fah,  Berton!  Pm  sorry  for  the  blows  you 
got  Isupposod  hewst  alone.  His  aecomplicee 
aw  hero,  and  two  of  them  are  fall  of  wine*  oi- 
Mdy.  Tfcey*H  soon  be  in  their  cops.  Ton 
wont  he  harmed,  I  think.  They  want  to  escape, 
that's  ail.  Yoa'll  be  left  here,  and  all  will  tome/ 
dot  right.  Does  it  hurt  yon  ?”  she  asked,  oh- 
serving  Berton's  motions  to  her  to  relievo  his 
adouth  of  the  gag. 

"  I  can't  take  it  ottL  I  dare  not,  yet  They'd 
■wider  me,  if  I  did.” 

‘♦More  wine  here,  Magi”  shotted  Bflbet,  at 
the  entry- door  of  his  rdbm.  “  More  wine,  you 
hohiftd  I”  and  Mag  descended  to  Obey  his  order, 
bringing  up  half  a  down  bottles  of  stoat  old 
Madeira. 

“  How's  year  friend  Berton*''  queried  the 
rdhbSr,  as  she  entered  with  the  liquor. 

“  Nearer  dead  than  alive/'  die  replied.  “  Hell 
trouble  us  no  further,  I  venture.” 

“  We  don't  mean  he  shall.  Bat  look  to  him, 
had  see  that  he  doesn't  got  his  fetters  off.  These 
fellows  have  a  happy  way  of  helping  themselves 
<Ntt  of  trouble,  commonly,  and  will  bear  looking 
Mter.  Qo— watch  him ;”  and  as  M^g  left  foe 
loom,  the  hadf-drunken  trio  tamed  again  to  their 
taps. 

When  Mag  came  back  again,  she  instantly, 
hot  noiselessly,  secured  the  door  upon  the  inside, 
«ad  advancing  to  Berton,  quickly  wrenched  the 
gag  from  his  jaws— a  performance  that  greatly 
r&eved  him.  * 

“NOW,”  sbe^said,  “yon  nfey  escape,  if  you 
dare  to  venture  it.  Alone,  here,  yon  see  -you 
4an  do  nothing,  and  I  wouldn't  answer  fbr  Sil- 
bet,  when  he  gets  another  bottle  or  two  in  MS' 
skin  /*  and  while  she  spoke,  she  unfastened  the 
strong  cords  that  bound  the  officer's  hands  and 
Osiris  and  feet,  releasing  him,  at  last,  entirely 
from  confinement  in  his  limbs.  v 

“  I  do  this  to  convince  yon  that  I  am  now  ae£ 
ing  With  yon  in  good  faith.  J  shall  get  away 
from  them  the  best  way  I  can.  They'll  swear 


and  rave,  bat  fifty  wont  harm  me,  I  think  80 
hasten!  Boise  this  window  carefully,  secure 
these  cords  together  strongly.  Fifteen  feet  be¬ 
low*  there  is  ah  eld  shed,  directly  beneath  the 
easement.  Let  yourself  down  by  the  cords  here, 
and  fly,  or  procure  aid  and  take  them,’  While 
thCy  are  too  soggy  to  defend  themselves;  They 
wont  hurt  Mag  Humphries.” 

“  Mag  jBtonpfinesf”  exclaimed  the  officer,  OS 
he  fetMiect  himself  with  knotting  the  cords  hastily 
together,  “Whb  is  Mag  Humphries?”  *■  : 

“Never  mirid,—!  mean  Mag DuftieM*  added 
the  old  woman,  as  if  she  had  momentarily 
gotten  herself. 

“  Is  this  an  aHas  of  yorirs,  then  V’  sold  BCrtoff, 
at  once  suspecting  her. 

u  N*iMporte,  Berton.  Hasten  yon !  HeartheM 
yefl  below.  The  wine  Is  Working, — look  to 
yonrself,  and  don't  mind  me.” 

“Bat  if  yoa  ore  Margaret  Humphries,  I  want 
to  know  it.  Did  you  ever  have  a  daughter— a 
child,  by  this  name,  Mag?” 

*  Quick — quick — Berton  1  They're  comirig.” 

“I  go— I  go.  But  say,  had  you  soch  d 

daughter  1” 

“  YSs— but  she's  dead,  long  years  ago.  Nevef 
mind  ine— hasten,  or  yoa’U  be  caught  again.” 

“If  you  get  out  of  this  den  alive,  Mag,”  said 
Berton, — “and  I  will  instantly  return  here  with 
succor,  if  I  get  off— let  me  sec  you,  immediately. 
Your  child  is  not  dead  1  I  know  her.  Come  to 
me — find  mo— and  I  will  show  her  to  you  f”  and 
with  these  words,  as  the  three  intoxicated  rob¬ 
bers  mounted  the  old  stair-case,  Berton  darted 
over  the  window-sill,  and  having  previously  oe- 
ewd  the  ropes  to  the  casing,  he  touched  the 
xobf,  of  the  shed  in  Safety,  while  Mag  fell  heavily 
hack  upon  the  floor,  senseless  from  foe  shock 
occasioned  by  this  suddenly  acquired  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  her  supposed  dead  child. 

Sifeet  advanced  to  the  door  of  the  room  Where 
Id  supposed  the  officer  to  be  safely  secured,  and 
finding  the  door  locked  upon  the  inside,  he  com¬ 
mended  thundering  away  at  the  panels,  in  right 
good  earnest. 

.  “  Open  the  fibor !”  he  shouted.  “  Open,  'Mag' 
Dairies,  or  Til  cure  you  of  your  tricks.  What* 
Ore  you  doing,  jrou  she  wolf!”  he  cried,  sttiL 
derily  suspecting  Something  bad  gone  Wfong. 

“  How  the  wind  howls,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“  Where  Joes  it  come  from  ?”  asked  another/ 

“  The  window,  inside  here,”  suggested  the 
third. 

*  They  hate  escaped!”  muttered  the  first 
speaker; 

“  Not  quite,  I'll  be  bound.  He  Was  too  Strung- 
>  tied  for  that,'*  said  Sifbet. 
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.  “  Both  of  ’em,”  added  his  companion. 

“  Down  with  the  door — down  with  it !”  shout¬ 
ed  the  chief  robber,  who  could  get  no  answer, 
and  who  now  feared  that  it  was  too  true.  And 
three  minutes  afterwards,  the  old  door  was  bat¬ 
tered  off  its  hinges. 

The  three  ruffians  sprang  into  the  room,  bat 
all  was  darkness,  and  the  wind  and  sleet  were 
driving  furiously  in  at  the  open  window. 

“A  light,  Louis,”  yelled  Silbet;  “bring  a 
light !  They’re  gone !”  and  as  he  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  he  stumbled  headlong  against  the  hard 
wall,  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Mag  Dofries*  * 
who  had  fallen  in  a  fit  a  few  minutes  previously, 
and  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock. 

Silbet  rose  again,  stepped  to  the  corner  of  the 
room  where  he  had  left  the  police  officer,  whom 
he  so  greatly  feared  when  that  man  was  at  liber¬ 
ty,  and  saw  that  he  had  got  away  I 

“  He’s  gone— gone  1”  mattered  the  robber,  as 
the  lantern  was  brought.  “Close  die  window, 
Louis.  Yes,  he’s  gone,  and  has  murdered  or 
strangled  old  Mag,  here ;  take  her  ap— take  her 
upl” 

Such  was  the  impression  of  the  whole  trio, 
who  now  believed  that  the  artful  official  had  by 
some  means  contrived  to  extricate  himself  from 
die  cords  with  which  he  had  been  bound,  and 
had  fastened  the  door,  choked  the  old  woman, 
and  by  means  of  the  ropes  had  lowered  himself 
from  the  chamber  and  fled. 

In  a  moment  longer,  Silbet,  who  was  not  so 
deeply  in  his  cups  as  the  rest,  began  to  think  of 
the  results  of  this  night’s  work,  and  he  naturally 
supposed  that  the  police  officer,  who  had  been 
so  roughly  handled  there,  and  who  had  made 
good  his  escape,  would  not  be  absent  long,  the 
more  especially  as  a  hundred  louis’  reward  had 
been  offered  for  his  arrest.  He  said  to  ht*>^lf, 
“we  must  leave  this  place,  instanter,  or  we  are 
caged  for  the  present;”  and  he  went  about  the 
execution  of  a  precipitate  retreat  from  the  old 
house,  forthwith. 

This  determination  on  the  part  of  8ilbet  was 
a  very  laudable  one,  and  if  he  had  been  imme¬ 
diately  seconded  in  his  views  by  his  confederates, 
it  would  have  been  very  well  for  him  and  them. 
But  they  had  imbibed  too  much  to  be  controlled 
easily ;  and,  while  they  were  looking  after  the 
old  woman’s  case,  who  had  come  to  conscious¬ 
ness  again,  the  dilapidated  and  anci&nt  resort  of 
these  thieves  and  villains  was  surrounded  by  a 
corps  of  gens  d’  armes ,  whom  Berton  had  gather¬ 
ed  at  the  two  nearest  station-houses,  after  his 
escape,  and  the  retreat  of  Silbet  and  his  two 
companions  was  effectually  cut  off. 

Berton  knew  very  well  that  the  customers  he 


had  now  to  deal  withwoukLiubmit  lone  child's 
play,  and  he  resolved  to  enter  into  no  parky 
With  them.  Without  hesitation,  therefore,  he 
instantly  directed  the  front  door  to  be  battered 
down,  and  the  first  intimation  that  the  rofcbsa 
had  of  the  presence  of  the  military  and  poKce% 
force,  was  the  thundering  of  foe  men  belour 
stairs. 

“There  they  aief”  shouted  Silbet.  “How 
look  to  yourselves,  boys.  It’s  just  as  Isuppossd 
it  would  be.  We’re  trapped,  certain,  and  must 
fight  our  way  oat.  Come  on  1” 

They  descended  foe  stairs  half  way,  and  a 
score  of  bristling  bayonets  greeted  them  foam. 
They  hurried  back,  and  darted  to  the  rear  win¬ 
dow,  through  which  Berton  had  retreated,  but 
as  many  more  gens  d’  armes  wore  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  them,  on  foe  roof  and  around  foe  shad 
below.  They  were  pressed  upon  by  foe  advanc¬ 
ing  guard,  and  nothing  bat  a  desperate  camp  4$ 
main  could  save  theak  They  rushed  forward, 
and  in  another  moment,  all  three  of  foe  wretches 
were  disabled  and  effectually  secured  by  foe 
overpowering  numbers  of  the  station-guard. 
Berton  once  more  placed  foe  iron  “  raffles  ”  upon 
Silbet’s  sturdy  wrists,  and  foe  guilty  trio  wen 
borne  away  in  safety  tofthe  nearest  prison. 

Berton  had  caught  foe  noted  house-breaker 
and  thief,  and  he  had  well  earned  bis  reward  and 
the  credit  that  attached  to  his  enterprise ;  but 
he  did  not  forget  foe  poor  woman  who  had  aided 
him  in  foe  undertaking.  He  directed  font  she 
should  be  provided  for  during  the  night,  aod 
next  day  he  communicated  with  her  once  mors, 
in  regard  to  her  child. 

As  soon  as  she  informed  him  that  her  real 
name  was  Margaret  Humphries,  he  despatched 
an  agent  with  directions  to  one  Mathes— a  linen- 
draper  in  Paris — in  whose  service  there  was  aa 
orphan  girl,  whose  name  was  the  same, 
whose  story  he  happened  to  know.  This  gizi 
was  now  seventeen  years  old.  She  had  been 
enticed  away  from  her  mother  when  she  was  only 
eight  years  of  age,  and  had  been  out  at  service 
frost  of  foe  time  since.  Her  history  was  com¬ 
monly  known  in  foe  faubourg  where  she  dwelt, 
and  she  supposed  that  her  parents  ware  both 
dead.  She  remembered  when  and  how  she  had 
been  taken  from  her  mother's  boose,  in  a  distant 
part  of  foe  city,  but  as  she  found  herself  after¬ 
wards  more  comfortably  situated  where  she  so¬ 
journed  than  she  had  ever  been  at  home,  she 
continued  to  remain  in  service,  and  never  would 
have  known  of  her  parent’s  wretchedness,  tat 
for  the  incident  that  occurred,  in  which  she  had 
been  involved,  and  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed. 
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Marti* tore  of  b*r  child, 
nab  was  called— became  sick,  and,  for  three  or 
•  tar  yean,  had  bees  a  burthen  to  herself  and  her 
nelghbora.  She  got  pretty  low  at  last,  changed 
her  aase  to  Daffies,  and  became  the  oompas- 
lenof  thieves  and  robbers,  to  keep  her  from 
narration.  She  met  with  Barton,  as  we  hare 
teen,  he  hinted  what  he  did  to  her,  when  she 
carelessly  pronounced  her  own  proper  name, 
and  now  he  resolrod  to  pay  erer  into  her  hands 
the  bandied  loais  d'ore  tat  came  into  his  pot* 
session  as  the  reward  for  Start  arrest,  and  te 
rewrite  the  mother  and  child,  in  the  hope  that 
they  wonld  thns  be  enalied  td  retire  to  seme 
town  in  the  interior,  and  with  this  handsome 
amotmt  of  money  begin  ftfcr  anew  and  respect¬ 
ably  again. 

In  this  effort  he  Was  entirely  successful.  The 
girl  was  brought,  and  her  mother  instantly  ro- 
cagnked  her  stolen  daughter,  hi  the  meantime, 
Batten  had  canned  the  old  woman  to  be  placed 
in  good  hands,  and  she  was  decently  dressed 
when  her  more  ambitions  child  first  met  her. 
The  plan  that  the  ofocer  had  arranged  was  fully 
carried  out,  and  when  young  MWrgaret  was  in¬ 
formed  that  so  handsome  a  sum  would  be  placed 
at  her  mother's  'disposal,  and  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  listen  to  the  advioa  that  Berton  gave 
with  the  money,  she  was  greatly  pleased,  and 
agreed  forthwith  to  accompany  her  newly  found 
parent  out  of  the  town.  They  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  down  at  Vigny,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Paris,  and  became  respectable  and  respected  ia 
the  neighborhood,  where,  with  their  little  store 
of  gold,  they  set  up  a  small  tap,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  consumed  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Silbet  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  very  soon  after  his  arrest. 
Om  of  his  accomplices  turned  evidence  for  the 
king,  add  most  of  the  property  lost  by  the  mar- 
recovered,  subsequently,  through  this 
instrumentality.  The  other  knave  was  hurt  in 
the  conflict  that  attended  the  arrest,  and  died  of 
a  bayonet-wound,  received  in  Ids  attempt  to  force 
his  Way  out  of  the  bouse  by  the  guard. 

Berton  added  new  laurels  So  his  feme  as  a 
police  agent,  and  soon  after  this  adventure  was 
promoted  for  his  bravery  said  success  in  taking 
the  canning  and  desperate  rogue  who  had  so 
long  been  a  scourge  to  the  city  and  neighbor¬ 
hood.  He  was  somewhat  bruised  and  lamed 
9  after  his  fearfttl  night's  work,  bat1  this  kind  of 
thing  was  a  part  of  his  profession,  and  he  ex¬ 
pected  rough  treatment  at  times. 

But  he  found  a  for  greater  satisfaction  in  re¬ 
flecting  that  he  had  savedpoor  Margaret  Humph¬ 
ries  /abas  Dufrfc*)  from  destruction;  and  at  the 
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same  time  had  rendered  her  and  hef  lost  child 
happy  and  comfortable  in  life  afterwards.  Old 
“Mag"  lived  to  bless  the  cold  night  upon  which 
she  so  mysteriously  met  with  Berton,  and  her 
daughter  finally  married  a  thrifty  mechanic  of 
Vigny,  and  they  lived  happily  amid  their  Con¬ 
tinuous  good  fortune  for  many  long  years  there¬ 
after. 


THE  PEANUT  SELLER’S  TRIUMPH. 

A  correspondent  of  the  NewTork  Anti-slavery 
.Standard,  writing  from  Atalanta,  Ga.,  tells  the 
following  capital  story,  which  he  entitles,  The 
Pea-nut  Seller's  Triumph :  or,  Toung  America's 
Revenge."  If  it  makes  our  readers  laugh  as 
inextinguishably  as  ft  has  us,  we  pity  them. 
/'One  duty  a  pea-nut  and  candy-selling  urchin  at 
the  railroad  station,  was  rudely  pushed  off  the 
platform  by  the  conductor  of  cbe  freight  train. 
His  wrath  was  great,  and  he  determined  thgt  it 
should  be  the  spring  of  equal  gpeat  annoyance  to 
his  foe.  His  heaving  bosom-contracted  brow — 
compressed  lips — clenched  hand — flashing  eye— 
and  half-uttered  '  by  gum,  if  I  don't  make  you 
pay  for  that,  then  I'm  mistaken  I*  all  proved  that 
a  dreadful  retribution  awaited  the  devoted  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  freight  train.  Young  America  sold 
his  stock  tat  day  with  unusual  rapidity— for  he 
sold  at  half-price,  and  was  diligent  at  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  ‘  raised '  twenty-five  cents ;  and  With 
it,  bepurohased  a  piece  of  fat  pork. 

"  The  '  grade '  at  Atalanta  is  very  steep ;  and 
heavy  freight  trains,  when  going1  at  foil  speed; 
seldom  exceed  the  rate  of  three  miles  aa  hbur 
until  they  reach  a  certain  distance  from  the  city. 
Young  America  attached  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
pork— and,  accompanied  by  another  juvenile, 
went  down  to  the  place  where  the  grade  is  steep¬ 
est.  '  Now,  look  j/e  here,'  said  the  pea-nut  sel- 
to  his  companion,  and  sb  he  placed  the  fat  pork 
on  the  rail,  ‘  you  take  hold  of  that  string  and  pull 
me  along.'  He  squatted  down  on  the  pork,  and 
was  trailed  up  and  down  on  both  rails  for  about 
half  a.  mile.  Of  course  the  rail  was  well  greas¬ 
ed  !  The  freight  train  came  np.  It  was  literally 
'bo  gel'  For  two  days  the  engine  vigorously 
puffed  ia  a  vain  attempt  at  progress*  The  aw 
doctor  was  finally  obliged  to  csU  the  aid  of 
another  engine.  Thus  concludeth  the  history  of 
the  Pea-nut  Seller's  Triumph  tor.  Young  Amer¬ 
ica's  Revenge." 


Onlonr  of  the  wosd  *'  Husbawd." — The 
English  term  ''husband"  is  derived  from  the 
Angle  Saxon  words  km  and  band,  which  signify 
the  “  bond  ef  the  house and  it  was  anciently 
spelt  “  housebond,"  and  continued  to  be  spelt 
thus  in  some  editions  of  the  English  Bible  after 
the  introduction  of  printing.  A  husband,  then, 
is  a  house-bond— me  bowl  of  a  house  that 
which  engirdles  the  family  into  the  onion  of 
openness  of  love. 


Yon  can  depend  on  no  man,  on  no  friend,  but 
him  who  can  depend  upon  himself.  He  only 
who  acts  conscientiously  towards  himself  will 
act  so  towards  others,  and  vies  versa.  * 
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O  would  tbit  wo  hod  nerer,  never  mot, 

Thot  ohanee  hid  cast  our  beings  fer  sport, 

Shot  wookl  this  bosom  feel  no  wild  regret, 

STq*  shades  of  sorrow  linger  roond  thh  heart. 

I  know  that  thou  const  never,  never  feel 
The  pongs  I’ve  felt  since  fete  hath  bid  us  port— 
And  jet  I  love  each  thought  that  doth  reveol 
•thj  vision  to  this  fend  and  constant  heart. 

I  feel  that  thou  const  never,  never  know, 
the  saddened  thoughts  that  ever  dwell  with  IRC; 

,,  A  stream  of  sorrow  round  this  life  doth  flow, 

¥  And  jet  ’tis  welcome,  for  It  mirross  thee. 

Time’s  scroll  J  know  can  never,  never  tell 
The  anguish  here— the  hopeless  silent  coat, 

Of  having  loved  too  wildly  well, 

Aod  vainly  loved-  foe  thou  to  me  art  lost. 

Though  we  may  never,  never  meet  again. 

I’ll  love  and  cherish  every  early  token, 

_  And  and  weep— ’twill  be  a  pleasing  pgtn, 

To  kiss  the  rows  thou  hast  so  felsely  broken. 

To. think  on  days  forever,  ever  gone— 

■  Bpt  etUl  remembered— days  of  Joys  onee  mhie— 
When  flastJ  saw  thee  in  love’s  early  morn, 

And  read  the  future  in  thooe  eyee  of  thtoe. 

larmp,  farewell,  forever,  ever  more, 

The  flowers  of  youth  have  perished  from  my  fight.,’ 
The  feded  garland  wroaflwg  sad  memory’s  store, 

And  shades  the  fhture  In  gloom’s  dankest  night, 
farspall,  ferovell,  Ill  never,  never  chide, 

Bntlove  each  thought  that  visions  nnto  me 
The  welbcmnamberod  sulks  that  once  4M  guide 
This  mddsned  heart  before  love**  shrine  for  thee. 


THE  BANKER’S  NIECE. 
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It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening  ere  the  bank¬ 
er’s  clerk,  Pierre  Dupont,  was  able  to  moot  his 
engagement  and  enter  the  splendid  ball  room  of 
the  Countess  D.  A  noble  looking  follow,  dress¬ 
ed  with  exquisite  taste  and  withal  brimful  of 
mirth  and  compliment,  he  was  ever  a  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  soirees  of  the  season,  and  as 
he  passed  along  now,  interchanging  bows  and 
greetings,;  many  a  lady's  eye  grew  bright,  and 
many  a  heart  beat  tumultuously.  But  the  clerk 
was  too  wearied  just  then  to  regard  any  very 
closely ;  and  indeed  had  only  repaired  to  the  gay  • 
spot  because,  he  could  not  Well  excase  himself. 
Threading  his  way  through  the  graceful  dance, 
he  gained  at  length  a  draperitfd  window  and  en¬ 
sconced  himself  behind  the  rich  curtains  and 
looked,  listened,  and  rested. 

His  attention  was  soon  ri vetted  to  the  foce  of 
a  joung  girl  who  sat  beside  an  opposite  window. 
Not  because  she  was  beautiful,  for  he  thought  her  * 


very  plain  in  foetus*;  norhcmnseaf  bir  eoefly 
nobes,  for  she  was  dressed  in  simple  mosKn? 
but  only  from  the  circumstance  that  ehe  wm 
foe  only  maiden  seated,  the  wallflower  of  the 
bell,  the  rest  all  tripping  in  the  mazes  of  rim 
flgurejust  then  called.  He  thought  she  looked  m 
little  sod,  and,  he  did  not  wonder,  shesetdmm* 
so  lonely  and.  neglected.  Pierre  hod  a  want 
apd  kindly  heart  hidden  under  his  laughing  • 
mien,  and  he  resolved  at  once,  that  fatlgmd 
though  he  was,  he  wonld  seek  an  inmodnetwn; 
and  lead  her  to  the  floor. 

The  counteOs  passed' just  then.  He  eotprem 
ed  his  wish  to  her  and  asked  the  name  of  foe 
unknown.  To  his  astonishment,  he  was  toM 
she  was  the  niece  of  his  employer,  and  called 
Louise  Lascelle. 

MA  liquid  name,  treiy,  my  lady.  I  wonder  if 
her  voice  be  as  softly  mnsieaL” 

“  1  can  hardly  tell  yon.  I  have  so  seldom 
heard  it.  She  was  introduced  to  me  last  week 
by  her  unde,  and  of  course  as  so  near  a  relative, 

I  must  need  invite  her.  But  she  is  not  happy 
here,  I  think.  She  is  so  plain  and  so  poorly 
dressed  that  our  beaux  do  dot  fancy  her.  8  he  has 
not  danced  at  all." 

“  Present  me,  if  yon  please.  It  would  ill  be¬ 
come  me  to  puss  her  by.1* 

“  Ton  think  then  to  gain  the  banker's  fover. 
But  I  warn  you.  He  told  m*  she  had  no  expec¬ 
tations  from  him  to  offer  to  the  world,  and  1  infer 
she  is  seme  poor  relative  to  whom  in  pity  he  has 
given  the  post  of  housekeeper.” 

“  Yet,  present  me.  If  poor,  I  am  her  equal. 
If  neglected,  the  more  need,  that  I  should  show 
her  some  respect."  And  he  crossed  the  room 
and  the  countess  introduced  him. 

Pierre  had  thought  her  very  plain,  but  when 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  he  saw  that  she  had 
at  least  as  brilliant  a  pair  of  orbs  as  flashed  In 
the  whole  saloon,  and  he  noticed,  too,  that  the 
lashes  which  veiled  them  wen  long  and  silken. 
And  when  she  responded  to  his  compliments,  he 
found  that  her  voice  was  softly  musical,  and 
•when  their  conversation  became  animated,  her 
whole  countenance,  though  very  pale,  became 
radiant  with  the  expression  of  her  thoughts, 
laughter  now  dimpling  her  thin  lips,  gravity 
chastening  their  corn,  and  sarcasm  rounding 
them  into  fullness.  And  when  he  led  her  away, 
he  marked  that  her  step  was  light  and  gtaceflri, 
her  attitudes  a  model,  and  her  whole  mien  en¬ 
chanting.  He  saw  too,  that  her  hair,  though 
not  abundant,  was  rich,  and  dark,  and  soft  and 
glossy  as  untarnished  silk,  and  though  confined 
hi  braids,  with  a  wavy  outline  that  gave  it  the 
appeanmosof  imprisoned  ringlets.  Her  dress. 
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too,  though  ofnwlin,  wm*f  th*  fiawtandnort 
lariift  fabtic,  Aad  thq  littta  kw  that 
*Uwq«4  ttaMck  and  sleeves,  was  of  tlm  moat 
Hiral " 

“  She  hat  exquisite  taste  I  know,”  whispered 

to  himself,  "or  a  robe  so  plain  wealdnot 
hang  in  sack  graceful  folds,  nor  would  ill  lew 
tomifigs  be  so.  expensive.” 

A#d  forthwith  lie  began  to  wish  4bal  hewere 
nchu  and*  fancy  how  be  would  array  the.  maid? 
♦o  if  ho  were  burdened  with  the  cam.  i Strange 
khPUghts  lor  him  1  An  hour  before,  and  be  .did 
not  ifcapw^she  lived.  Now,  he  i  hoped  she  might 
live  forever,  and  lie  beside  her. 

Bo  denoted  himself  exclusively  to her.dsudng 
the. remainder  of  the  evening,  to  the  chagrin,  of 
many  a  belle,  who  wondered  what  be  could  ind 
bo  enchanting  in  a  maiden  whom  the  other  beans 
without  exception  had  so  sighted*  And  When 
the  honker's  carriage  was  announced#,  as  the 
uncle  had  excused  himself  quite  early,  he  bagr 
ged  and  obtained  permission  to  escort  her  home, 
and  the  musical,  “  bon  soi,  monsieur  ”  which  trem¬ 
bled  on  her  lips  as  she  parted  from  him,  haunted 
his  memory  all  night  long,  and  sang  sweetly  in 
his  ears  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  spent  it  amidst  dusty  ledgers. 

The  succeeding  evening  there  was  a  party  at 
the  banker's,  and  the  clerk,  one  of  the  invited 
gueste,  went  early  this  time,  and  thus  secured  a 
half  hour's  conversation  with  the  niece,  unmo¬ 
lested  by  hearers  or  lookers-on.  He  watched  her 
closely  during  the  after  hoars,  and  inferred  that 
the  countess  was  right  in  some  of  her  remarks. 
The  banker  did  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  at 
all  about  his  relative,  young  as  she  was,  and  un¬ 
ices  some  guest  out  of  regard  to  him  requested; 
an  introduction,  he  gave  none.  That  her  means 
Were  not  abundant  seemed  evident  from  the  fact 
that  her  dress  was  precisely  the  same  she  wore  at 
the, previous  ball;  and  that  bnt  the  clerk  lavish-: 
od  his  attentions  on  her,  she  would  again  have 
been  a  wall-flower.  But  he  was  better  pleased 
than  even  he  had  been  before,  and  only  left  her . 
side  when  politeness  to  other  friends  demanded. 
He  sounded  her  mind,  and  found  that  it  was 
rich  in  ores  that  rust  could  not  corrupt,  while  her 
heart,  far  as  she  chose  to  show  ft,  w as  a  very 
heaven  pf  purity  and  holiness.  In  short,  hue  was. 
in  love#  and  he  thought  it  no  woudqr  either,  or 
rather  he  did  not  stop  to  analyze  Iris  feelings — 
it  was  enough  to  know  he  felt— enough  tp  know 
that  her  lightest  tone  was  music  to  her  ears* 
^nd  the  gentlest  touch  of  bp  soft  hapd  an  elec¬ 
tric  revelation  to  his  heart. 

^Theymet  evening  after  evening,  sometimes  in 
the  lonely  parlors  of  her  uncle,  sometime#  e£ 


the  theatre  or  opera,  but  oftener  at  ihe  ball 
rooms  of  her  wealthy  relative's  acquaintance#* 
whither  she  went  for  what  reason  it  seemed  hqrd 
to  tell.  Perhaps,  to  gratify  her  uncle's  wishes* 
perhaps  her  cariosity,  perhaps  to  see  the  dark* 
It  was  not  certainly  because  she  hoped  for  admi- 
ratiop  or  attention,  for  she  was  still  neglected, 
and  stiU  called  plain  and  dowdyish,  though  the* 
owned  her  looks  improved  a  little  and  her  dresq 
had  more  of  ton.  / 

The  clerk  thought  she  grew  hfpdsomer  each 
time  he  taw  her.  There  was  a  delicate  peach? 
bloom  on  her  cheek  that  contrasted  sweetly  with 
her  fair  complexion,  and  her  lips  were  fuller  and 
had  a  carmine  tint-  Her  hair,  too,  seemed  to 
be  more  abundant,  and  occasionally  now,  a  fewi 
long,  glossy  ringlets  would  float  upon  hqr  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  sometimes  a  snowy  bud  would,  nestio 
beside  the  silver  comb.  But.  other  ornaments, 
she  never  wore,  and  folks  said  it  was  not  choice* 
but  poverty,  that  banished  them. 

They  stood  one  evening  in  her  uncle's  winter 
garden,  the  breath  and  beauty  of  the  summer¬ 
time  all  about  them  with  its  witcheries,  though 
without  the  air  was  chill,  and  hoarse  the  wind# 
She  was  toying  with  a  rosebud,  a  sweet,  half- 
blown  thing,  that  she  had  carelessly  plucked 
from  a  bush  beside  her.  She  had  inhaled  its 
fragrance,  trailed  it  upon  her  brow  and  cheek, 
pressed  it  in  dalliance  to  her  lips,  and  now  with; 
her  slender  fingers  was  unfolding  the,  green 
calyx. 

"  Do  not  tear  it,  Ionise,"— their  Intimacy  war¬ 
ranted  him  in  the  use  of  her  liquid  namej^'  gjye 
it  to  me,— or  stay  >”  and  he  plucked  - 

14  exchange  with  ms." 

They  were  simple  words,  but  they  hrou£it  % 
rich  color  to  the  maiden's  cheek,  and  she  bad  no 
power  to  speak.  Their  hands  met,  softly,  light¬ 
ly,  to  exphaqge  the  buds,  but  somehow, they 
‘could  never  tell,  their  fingers  were  entangled  and 
ip  the,  ecstasy  that  thrilled  them,  the  floral  gift 
was  quite  forgotten,  and  only  brought  to  mem¬ 
ory  after  an  hoar's  delicious  interchange  of  prom-, 
ises  and  love,  by  the  words  of  the  betrothed^ 
Louise — “  The  rose  has  ever  been  my  favorite 
flower ;  I  will  wear  it  more  than  ever  now  j" 
when  the  fallen  buds  were  gathered  up,  and  borne  , 
away  to  sleep  that  night  on  human  hearts. 

Wjih  a  prqnd  and  manly  step,  the  clerk  the 
nexf  fought  the  unci#  and  asked  his  piece 
in  marriage-.  The  banker  seemed  astounded. 

“  ?ou  are  too  poor  to  marry,  Pierre." 

“  May  be,  monsieur,  but  not  to  love.  We  will 
live  on  that."' 

"  It  is  food  only  for  the  honey-moom" 

.  “  Tb*q  ours  shall  la#t  forever.” 
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"  Well,  well,  I'U  see  about  it.  Go  now.  The 
ledgers  wait." 

So  Pierre  went  to  his  work  again,  and  the 
uncle  to  see  his  niece,  and  they  were  long  clos¬ 
eted  together.  And  when  he  came  again  to  the 
counting-room,  he  whispered  to  the  clerk : 

"The  girl  is  as  wilful  as  yourself,  and  yon 
may  hate  your  way — but  mind,  should  the  honey¬ 
moon  ere  wane,  you  come  not  here  with  pitying 
tale." 


They  were  married  five  days  afterwards,  with 
none  but  the  necessary  witnesses.  The  banker 
gave  his  niece  away,  and  as  he  pressed  his  pater¬ 
nal  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  he  hung  about  her  neck 
a  diamond  necklace,  which  Pierre  thought  an 
unseemly  gift  for  so  portionless  a  bride,  and  for 
a  poor  man’s  wife.  But  he  forgot  its  glitter 
soon  in  the  dazzling  radiance  that  flashed  from 
her  dark  eyes,  as  side  by  side  they  drove  out 
from  the  bustling  city  to  spend  a  single  day  of 
leisure. 

The  bridal  eve  was  over,  and  the  twain,  now 
of  one  flesh,  sat  at  their  breakfast.  But  the 
bridegroom  seemed  strangely  sad  and  absent, 
and  ere  long  the  bride  questioned  him. 

"What  ails  you,  Pierre?  Why  don't  you 
eat  or  drink  ?” 

"I  hare  no  appetite." 

"Love  suffices  I  suppose ;  but  why  that  wrin¬ 
kled  brow.  One  would  think  you  were  a  cross 
old  grandfather^  instead  of  a  youthful  husband. 
I  say  again,  what  ails  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you. 

yAj^jrho  wants  you  to— not  I." 

"^^^nncle  does,  and  I  must  go.  I  have 
stay^JET  long,  yet  I  should  like  to  spend  one 
wedlftn  honey-moon." 

"And  so  you  shall." 

"  But  our  bread,  Louise  ?" 

“  Our  bread !  Think  you  it  will  suffer  from 
six  days'  idleness  ?  My  baker  will  take  care  of 
that.  But  it  is  tiAe  the  play  was  out.  Know 
then  I  have  no  expectations  from  the  banker, 
because  I  need  none.  I  am  mistress  in  my  own 
right  of  a  million  and  a  half." 

"  You,  Louise — my  bride !" 

"Ay,  your  bride— Madame  Pierre  Dupont, 
not  quite  so  musical  a  name  as  my  old  one  of 
Ma'a'mselle  Louise  Lascelle,  and  yet  I  like  it 
well,  ^nd  moreover  the  lady  has  a  villa  in  the 
south,  that  a  nobleman  might  envy,  and  there 
we'll  go  forthwith,  and  stay  a  week  or  a  year, 
just  as  we  choose." 

"But  why—" 

"  Conceal  so  long  my  riches  ?  That  I  might 
win  a  husband  that  loved  me,  and  not  my  gold. 
I  had  many  lovers,  but  on  testing  them  I  found 


it  was  not  me  they  wanted,  bat  my  po— eesioM. 
I  came  here,  and  at  a  time  when  sickness  had  de¬ 
spoiled  me  of  the  little  beauty  I  had  owned,  and 
with  uncle’s  permission,  passed  off  as  a  dower¬ 
less  niece.  Yon  fancied  me,  in  spite  of  my  poor 
looks  and  empty  parse,  and  I — well,  never  mind. 
Unde  gives  a  ball  to-night  in  honor  of  oar  nap- 
tials,  and  it's  time  you  were  deciding  on  yoar 
dress.  Mine  is  already  ordered,  and  when  oar 
friends  see  the  bride  in  snowy  satin,  queenly 
laces,  and  a  veil  that  is  a  fortune,  floating  above 
the  ringlets  on  her  neck,  for  the  braids  shall  all 
be  unloosed,  and  my  hair  have  its  free  wffl  to¬ 
night,  a  loop  of  diamonds  in  each  ear,  a  bracelet 
on  each  arm,  and  a  necklace  around  my  throat, 
perchance  they  will  think  they  were  mistaken, 
and  credit  beauty,  grace,  fashion  and  wealth  to 
the  bride  of  the  hour." 

"And  the  star  of  the  evening  and  the  dty 
shall  be  my  own  Louise— late,  bat  the  banker's 
nieee." 


SAILORS  ON  SHORE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the 
Times  is  responsible  for  the  following  anecdote : 
“  Daring  our  recent  war  with  Mexico  it  was 
found  necessary  to  call  on  the  marines  and  sail¬ 
ors,  serving  in  the  Pacific  squadron,  to  serve  on 
shore,  and  a  large  number  of  salts  were  accord¬ 
ingly  placed  under  command  of  Gen.  Kearney. 
During  one  of  their  ‘  shore  Aghts,'  as  Jack  term¬ 
ed  it,  a  body  of  *  Greasers '  were  discovered  firing 
from  a  huge  stone  barn,  and  it  being  necessary  to 
get  to  its  rear,  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance,  the 
marine  officer  in  command  of  the  salts  gave  the 
order, f  By  the  right  flank  file  left,  forward  1'  The 
bine  jackets,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  *  tried 
it  on,'  bat  couldn't  do  it ;  in  fact,  *  they  got  all 
in  a  heap,'  as  a  spectator  describes  it;  when 
Lieut.  St— w— y,  of  the  navy,  seeing  some  of  his 
lads  in  confusion,  came  running  up  with,  4  What 
is  oat?'  4  I  can't  get  your  men  to  obey  me,'  an¬ 
swers  Mr.  Marine.  *  Give  the  order,'  says  S., 

4  and  Pll  see  they  do.'  Accordingly, 4  By  the 
right  flank,'  etc.,  was  yelled  oat,  bat  worse  and 
worse  wps  poor  Jack's  puzzle,  when  S.  sang  oat, 
4  Hang  it,  sir,  that's  no  way  to  talk  to  my  men. 
Luff,  you  lubbers,  and  weather  that  bam  !'  You 
had  better  believe  it  was  done  in  no  time." 


"Don’t  yon  see  that  notice  there?"  said  the 
captain  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat  to  a  man 
wno  had  a  "  long  nine  "  in  his  mouth,  and  three 
similar  cigars  in  his  left  hand ;  44  don't  you  see 
thatwritin*,  or  can’t  you  read  writin'?  4  No 
gentleman  permitted  to  smoke  on  the  after 
deck.'" 

44  God  bless  yon,  I'm  not  a  4  gentleman ;'  but 
the  way  I  like  to  smoke  is  a  cannon.  Got  used 
to  it,  cap’n,  years  and  years  ago.  Take  one, 
cap'n  ?" 

But 44  the  rule  must  be  enforced,"  and  the 
smoker  walked  44  forward,"  where  he  could  en¬ 
joy  Ms  "  weed  "  unmolested. 
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LINES* 

Suggested  by  hearing  »  lady  read,  “  0,  give  me  beck 
my  childhood  days  !*» 

M  KilT  bOUIAl  OLAXm. 


0,  who  would  recall  the  flowers  that  &H 
In  childhood's  innocent  spring; 

Or  wish  In  Tain  to  lire  oVr  again 
Those  days  of  which  they  sing. 

True,  *tfs  sweet  to  look  on  the  rippling  brook, 

Or  gaae  on  Its  pebbly  bed; 

To  list  to  the  breeso  ’neath  the  clustering  trees, 
And  the  star-spread  sky  overhead. 

Or,  ’neafth  evergreen  shades  in  the  fairest  glades, 
Youth’s  footsteps  may  lightly  danoo; 

Still,  every  age  will  new  joys  engage, 

To  disarm  woe’s  keenest  glance. 

Only  keep  the  heart  pure— ever  strive  to  secure 
Those  treasures  that  strengthen  the  mind; 

And  we  will  be  gay,  though  dark  is  the  day, 

Our  pleasure  it  never  can  bind. 

Then  we  can  in  truth  look  back  on  our  youth, 
With  glanoee  of  heartfelt  Joy; 

Yet  we’ll  not  wish  it  book  to  again  tread  the  track, 
That  might  be  more  mixed  with  alloy. 

But  in  accents  of  love  let  us  praise  Him  above, 
Who  this  power  so  kindly  has  given, 

To  recall  to  our  gsse  those  halcyon  days, 

When  life  seemed  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 

■  »  ».  .  — 

THE  YOUNG  MIDSHIPMAN. 


BY  ALICE  O.  ELMUTDOEr. 


The  blue  sky  of  Jane  was  beading  in  fall 
beauty  over  an  ancient  country  mansion  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  beams  of  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  were  doing  their  best  to  bring  to  sight 
all  the  ravages  of  time  and  use  in  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  in  which  sat  the  aged  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  one  other  person.  This  was  a  small,  rather 
good-looking  man,  with  a  most  deferential  smile 
and  humble  address.  He  was  spreading  before 
the  lady  some  very  frightful-looking  law  papers. 

“  Excuse  me,  madam/*  he  said,  “  this  is  a 
painful  business,  but  it  is  lit  that  yon  compre¬ 
hend  it  rightly.  A  lady,  to  be  sure,  hasn't  much 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  bat  I 
am  certain  yon  understand  enough  of  these  doc¬ 
uments  to  know  that  they  substantiate  what  I 
have  been  saying.  Shall  I  read  them  again, 
.  madam  1" 

“  No,  no,  Mr.  Clark,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
yon  set  forth  to  me  again  the  way  in  which  the 
inheritance  of  my  children  has  become  yours. 
You  have  got  it  ail,  now,  all  bnt  this  old  house 
and  the  garden-plot.'' 

“  You  speak  as  if  I  were  to  blame,  madam. 
The  law  gave  it  to  ms.  I  did  not  take  it." 
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“  Well,  let  it  pass.  About  this  other  affair, 
now.  Yon  say  you  will  secure  to  me  a  certain 
sum  yearly,  if  I  will  sign  a  mortgage  upon  this 
house— the  dwelling  where  all  my  children  were 
bom" 

“  So  I  have  told  yon,  madam ;  merely  from  a 
spirit  of  kindness  towards  yourself,  not  from  any 
hope  of  profit." 

Soft  was  the  voice  with  which  this  was  said, 
and  yet  the  aged  widow  raised  her  eyes  to  the, 
countenance  of  her  companion,  and  after  a  long 
and  melancholy  gaae,  shook  her  head  and  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I  cannot,  Mr.  Clark,  I  cannot !  Memory  is 
too  strong.  It  lyings  up  the  time  when  my 
husband  lived,  and  all  my  merry  boys  bounded 
round  me  in  this  house— now  so  lonely  and  time¬ 
worn." 

“  As  you  please,  madam,  as  you  please,"  said 
again  the  mild  voice  of  Mr.  Clark,  as  he  rose 
and  gathered  up  his  papers.  “  It  is  for  your 
benefit,  not  mine." 

“  Will  it  do  any  good,  Mr.  Clark,  if  I  once 
more  entreat  you  to  be  merciful,  and  spare  the 
portion  of  my  last  remaining  child  V* 

“  You  distress  me,  my  dear  madam,  by  this 
constant  implying  that  I  am  acting  a  cruel  part. 
This  is  a  plain  matter  of  business  in  which  I  am 
letting  my  feelings  have  much  more  influence 
than  almost  any  other  person  would,  as  the  pro¬ 
posal  I  just  now  made  to  yon  proves," — and  bow¬ 
ing  low,  Mr.  Clark  took  his  leave. 

There  had  been  a  third  individual,  an  unob¬ 
served  listener  to  this  conversation — mi  old  ne¬ 
gro,  who  had  been  standing  in  th£$yoimn! 
lobby.  He  was  one  of  the  two  rem^Hrfe  at¬ 
tached  and  faithful  dependents  of  Die  De Kuyter 
family — bom  in  the  house  and  formerly  owned 
by  old  Mr.  de  Ruyter.  His  hopes  and  feelings 
were  identified  with  them,  and  his  sympathies 
were  strongly  excited  by  the  effect  produced  on 
his  usually  resigned  mistress  by  the  interview 
he  had  witnessed.  As  he  attended  Mr.  Clark  to 
the  door,  he  could  scarcely  forbear  giving  utter¬ 
ance  to  his  sentiments  in  language  perhaps  a 
little  too  strong  to  meet  the  ear  of  that  very 
mild  and  courteous  gentleman.  He  returned  to 
his  employment  of  polishing  his  young  master's 
boots,  muttering : 

“  Feeiin's !  what  business  he  to  talk  'bout 
feeling's?  He  no  more  feelin*  than  thiayere 
ole  brush." 

“  Hallo,Ceear,  what  are  you  mumbling  there  ?" 
cried  George  de  Ruyter,  a  bright-eyed  boy  of 
fifteen. 

“Ah,  Massa  George,  smooth,  smiling  Massa 
Clark  bin  up  stairs,  and  it  means  no  good  when 
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he  comes,  I  can  tail  you  dat,  Masse  George  ;” 
and  Cesar  proceeded  to  communicate  to  the  boy 
all  he  saw  and  feared  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
doubtable  6r.  Clark. 

As  he  went  on  in  his  whispered  tale,  he  grew 
more  and  more  energetic  in  his  blacking  opera¬ 
tions,  and  twisted  his  sable  features  into  such 
grotesque  expressions  of  grief,  that  George  burst 
into  load  fits  of  laughter.  Bat  soon  his  face  so- 
»  bered,  and  he  took  np  his  fishing-rod  and  left  the 
kitchen.  His  steps  were  bent  in  the  direction 
of  the  hills,  and  ere  long,  he  looked  down  on  the 
habitation  of  Mr.  Clark. 

“Any  one  would  know  that  for  the  house  of  a 
Yankee  wherever  he  sajr  it,”  said  he  to  himself, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  neatly-painted  frame  house, 
with  its  bright,  green  blinds.  The  fresh,  white 
paint  glistened  in  the  afternoon  son,  and  all  the 
fences  and  out-buildings  wore  a  compact,  trim 
look,  which,  as  George  thought,  showed  th 
Yankee.  Everything  was  scrupulously  neat, 
but  there  was  nothing  picturesque.  Indeed, 
what  can  be  less  so,  than  most  the  American 
cottages  t  prim,  white  things,  with  grass-green 
blinds. 

“It  is  too  new  to  look  like  anything,”  mutter¬ 
ed  George,  turning  away  with  not  very  pleasant 
feelings  towards  Mr.  Clark.  “And  yet,”  thought 
he,  as  he  pursued  his  ramble,  “  they  say  he  is 
very  kind  to  some  people.  There's  that  old 
crazy  negro  of  his  that  he  humors  in  everything. 
He  can  have  feelings  then  when  it  suits  him. 
He  is  a  hard  work-master  though  to  his  work- 
neonle^id  harsh  to  all  inferiors.  I  don't  un- 
aersS^Biat.  I  should  think  he  was  too  calcu- 
latinjBoo  polite  for  that.  He  should  be  true  to 
that  Yankee  proverb,  ‘  The  good-will  of  a  dog 
is  better  than  the  ill-will  of  his  master.'  ” 

The  twilight  spirit  had  spread  his  mantle  over 
the  earth  as  George  entered  his  mother's  draw¬ 
ing-room.  She  was  seated  by  the  window  in 
melancholy  thought  She  was  thinking  of  the 
past,  of  forms  and  faces  which  death,  to  use  an 
expression  of  Lamartine,  had  “petrified  In  her 
affections.”  Madame  de*sRuyter,  as  she  was 
generally  called,  had  long  been  a  widow.  In 
the  flush  of  early  youth  she  had  come  as  a  bride 
to  the  house  which  was  now  crumbling  to  de¬ 
cay  around  her — in  that  house  seven  feir  chil¬ 
dren  had  been  bom  to  her,  and  from  that  house 
six  of  these  tendrils  of  her  heart  had  been  called 
away  with  hushed  breath  and  measured  tread. 

The  wheel  of  Fortune  had  turned  for  the  i>e 
Ruyter  family,  and  most  of  the  broad  lands  they 
had  held  for  long  years  had  passed  into  strange 
hands.  Madame  Ruyter  bore  her  misfortunes 
with  dignified  resignation,  but  sometimes,  as  she 


looked  on  her  youngest  bom,  her  heart  would 
struggle  with  her  pride.  The  Do  Ruyter  family 
was  one  of  the  first  and  oldest  in  the  country, 
and  were  therefore  yet  regarded  with  as  much 
consideration  as  formerly  by  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood,  while  George,  for  his  enthusiastic  tem¬ 
per  and  buoyant  spirits,  was  a  general  favorite 
with  all  save  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  the  principal 
attorney  of  the  village,  a  smooth,  careful  man, 
of  the  strictest  business  habits,  and  too  shrewd 
and  vigilant  to  forfeit  his  birthright  as  a  New 
Englander.  People  said  he  had  grown  rich  on 
the  spoils  of  the  De  Ruyter  property.  To  him, 
George  was  never  a  pleasing  object.  It  Was  but 
the  operation  of  the  common  law — the  injure 
disliked  the  injured. 

A  few  days  after  the  above-mentioned  inter¬ 
view,  Mr.  Clark  found  Cesar  gathering  sticks  in 
a  piece  of  woods  near  the  house. 

“What are  you  at,  there,  fellow V*  be  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  Getting  wood,  Massa  Clark.” 

“  Clear  out,  instantly,  and  if  I  catch  you  again 
trespassing  on  other  people's  property,  it  wont 
be  good  for  you.” 

But  the  negro  stood  his  ground. 

“Don't  know  what  you  mean  by  trespass, 
Massa  Clark,  but  I  got  a  light  to  pick  up  sticks 
in  my  missus's  woods.” 

“  But  I  tell  you  they  are  mine,  now,  and  you 
have  no  right  here.” 

“  It  was  no  good  means  that  made  them  yours, 
Massa  Clark,  and  I'll  get  as  much  wood  Imre  as 
I  like.” 

“  And  I  say  yon  shall  not  Threw  down 
that  armful.” 

“  Dat  I  don't.” 

“Do  yon  dare  say  that  to  me  «”  and  tin  tar- 
oughly  provoked  lawyer  dealt  old  Cesar  a  violent 
blow. 

The  negro  warded  off  the  worst  of  its  effbeta, 
and  before  a  moment  had  elapsed,  Mr.  Clark 
had  regained  his  self-command. 

“  Go  along  with  your  wood,  fellow,"  he  arid, 
“  but  never  let  me  see  your  black  face  hereabouts 
again.  Hark  ye,  Cesar,”  he  added,  “  you  need 
not  say  anything  about  this  to  your  mistress. 
There's  apiece  of  silver  for  you.” 

“Keep  your  money,  Massa  Clark,  'twould 
bum  my  fingers.  I'll  tell  my  missus  or  not, 
just  as  I  chooses.” 

With  a  muttered  imprecation,  Mr.  dark  tun¬ 
ed  his  steps  toward  home.  Passing  through 
the  village  he  encountered  George  de  Ruyter. 
According  to  his  usual  custom,  he  stopped  and 
spoke  to  him,  but  George  taught  he  discerned 
a  covert  look  of  spite,  and  the  air  of  lurking 
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condescension  which  Mr.  Clark  had  fended  en¬ 
tirely  concealed,  galled-  the  proud  spirit  of  fee 
hoy.  George  reached  his  home  with  feelings 
felly  prepared  to  listen  to  fee  tale  which  Cesar 
pouted  into  his  ears. 

Some  days  afterward,  George  was  riding  a 
rery  spirited  pony,  borrowed  from  one  of  Ids 
play-fellows;  and  encountering  on  a  narrow  road 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  belonging  to  Mr.  Clark, 
fee  pony  became  unmanageable,  and  dashing 
against  the  wagon,  did  considerable  damage  to 
it.  On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Clark  ealled  upon 
Madame  de  Ruyter  for  the  value  of  the  wagon. 
Upon  her  remonstrating,  he  proposed  to  pass 
the  matter  over  for  fee  present,  and  place  it 
wife  the  other  obligations  to  him,  hat  this  she 
refused,  and  contrived  wife  mnch  difficohy  to 
taise  fee  money  to  meet  his  demand.  Through¬ 
out  the  village  there  was  one  feeling  of  indig¬ 
nation  against  one  who  could  feus  take  fee 
widow's  portion. 

And  so  it  went  on.  In  this  small  and  retired 
Tillage,  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  of  Mr. 
(lark’s  family  did  not  meet  either  George  de 
Boyter  or  old  Cesar,  and  on  these  occasions 
numberless  were  the  trifles  feat  raised  unpleas¬ 
ant  feelings  in  the  mind  of  each  party  towards 
fee  other.  On  Sunday  morning  fee  old-fashion¬ 
ed  family  carriage  of  Madame  de  Ruyter  would 
often  be  proceeding  towards  fee  Episcopal 
Church,  at  fee  same  time  that  fee  trim,  freshly 
famished  vehicle  of  Mr.  Clark  swept  up  to  fee 
door  of  the  Methodist  meeting-house;  and  feat 
worthy  gentleman  would  writhe  in  concealed 
mortification  as  he  witnessed  how  much  more 
respectful  and  numerous  were  the  bows  that 
greeted  Madame  de  Ruyter,  even  in  her  rusty 
widow’s  crape,  than  the  recognitions  bestowed 
on  him.  She  saw  Uttle  of  all.  She  took  but 
slight  notice  of  what  was  passiog  around  her, 
lived  a  very  secluded  life,  and  heard  nothing  of 
fee  gossip  of  fee  village.  But  George,  arrived 
at  an  age  when  fee  mind  seises  upon  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  excitement,  delighted  in  arraying  him¬ 
self  against  Mr.  Clark.  * 

Months  fleshy  and  George  left  his  home  and 
his  mother  for  a  midshipman’s  life.  Very  dreary 
seemed  the  old  house  to  her.  She  missed  the 
gfeuing  eyes  and  ringing  laugh  that  had  been 
ahnoet  her  sole  delight.  The  monotony  of  her 
life  was  sometimes  varied,  however,  by  fee  vis¬ 
its  of  Mr.  Clark.  Madame  de  Ruyter  had  long 
ago  learned  well  feat  lesson  which  every  woman 
learns,  to  hide  an  aching  heart  beneath  a  calm 
brew,  but  her  faithful  Ceaar  noticed  that  after 
any  one  of  these  interviews,  her  dignified  coun- 
tsaenee'  wore  deep  furrows,  and  her  lofty  bear¬ 


ing  a  trace  of  heavier  sortow.  There  was  little 
room  for  any  farther  retrenchment  in  her  ex¬ 
penditure,  but  even  additional  economy,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  was  used.  The  old  family  c&iriage  and 
homes  were  sold,  and  if  she  could  have  found  it 
in  her  heart,  she  would  have  parted  with  one  of 
the  attached  servants  of  years.  Bqit  she  could 
not  withstand  their  passionate  and  tearful  plead¬ 
ings.  The  best  part  of  their  lives  had  been 
spent  in  her  service,  and  now  that  fee  frost  was 
on  their  brows  she  could  not  send  them  from 
her. 

One  afternoon  in  fee  latter  part  of  March, 
after  George  had  been  gone  more  than  two 
years,  Cesar,  wife  no  very  good  graee,  ushered 
Mr.  Clark  into  fee  parlor.  After  the  interview 
had  been  prolonged  more  than  an  hour,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  pass  the  partly  opened  door  of  the 
room,  and  great  was  fee  tempest  that  agitated 
his  faithful  breast  when  he  glanced  in.  He  saw 
what  might  have  moved  a  sterner  heart.  He 
•aw  the  large  and  burning  tears  chasing  each 
other  down  fee  cheek  of  his  proud  mistress,  heard 
the  scarcely  smothered  sobs  and  broken  accents 
of  grief,  and  marked  the  convulsive  tremblings 
feat  shook  her  frame.  And  then  he  saw  tha$ 
stately  woman  rise  from  her  chair  and  fall  on 
her  knees  before  fee  cool,  quiet  man,  who  sat 
there  with  a  well-counterfeited  expression  of 
sympathy  on  his  features.  Ay,  knelt  to  him ;  for 
a  mother’s  lovb  for  an  only  child  has  caused 
many  a  one  to  stoop  lower  far  than  that.  The 
only  emotion  Mr.  Clark  showed,  was  one  of 
strong  embarrassment,  and  Cesar  ground  his 
teeth  in  rage  as  he  marked  how  ineffectual  had 
been  fee  humbling  of  his  haughty  mistress. 
Dashing  away  to  the  kitchen,  he  declared  he 
could  not  remain  under  the  same  roof  wife  Mas- 
ea  Clark,  seised  bis  old  gun  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  just  setting  as  Mr. 
Clark  rode  forth  from  the  gate  of  Madame  de 
Ruyter— the  shades  of  night  had  not  closed 
around  when  he  was  found  on  the  road  leading 
thence  a  murdered  corpse.  The  person  who 
gave  fee  alarm  descried  old  Cesar  at  a  distance, 
and  immediately  seized  on  him  as  the  perpetrator 
of  fee  deed.  He  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the 
oounty  jail  by  fee  exdted  crowd  that  soon 
collected. 

The  next  morning’s  son  shone  on  a  house  of 
suffering.  Although  Madame  de  Rnyter  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  old  Cesar’s  innocence,  she 
knew  that  everything  was  against  him,  and  she 
groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit,  as  sho 
frit  the  cold  shadow  of  the  approaching  evil. 

The  day  was  appointed  for  Cesar’s  trial. 
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Then  it  was  that  she  felt  in  its  sharpness  the 
sting  of  poverty.  On  the  side  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  was  employed  some  of  the  best  talent  at  the 
bar,  while  she,  how  could  she  command  means 
to  provide  even  respectable  counsel  for  her  poor 
faithful  negro  ?  But  she  sacrificed  all— sold  the 
last  fragment  of  her  property,  the  old  homestead, 
in  order  to  preserve  which  she  had  knelt  to  Mr. 
Clark. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  A  laborer  from 
a  farm  near  the  De  Ruyter  house,  who  was  in 
the  kitchen  at  the  time  Cesar  left  it,  swore  to  his 
violent  expressions  and  invectives  against  Mr. 
Clark  then.  It  was  found  that  no  other  person 
was  seen  near  when  the  murder  was  discovered, 
and  his  gun  was  shown,  bearing  marks  of  having 
been  recently  discharged.  A  number  of  witnesses, 
testified,  to  his  great  agitation  when  he  saw  the 
murdered  man — apparently  the  agitation  of  guilt 
The  lawyer  on  the  defence  could  only  plead  the 
generally  mild  character,  and  kind,  good  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  aecused,  and  the  improbability  that 
the  perpetrator  of  such  a  crime  would  make  no 
attempt  to  secrete  himself,  or  no  resistance  when 
seized.  He  endeavored  to  give  the  greatest 
prominence  to  Cesar’s  own  account  of  the  way 
in  which  he  came  to  be  so  near  the  spot  of  the 
murder,  with  a  freshly  discharged  gun  in  his 
hand.  Cesar  declared  that  he  was  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  the  road  along  which  Mr.  Clark  was 
riding,  and  saw  him  dismount,  apparently  to  ar¬ 
range  his  horse’s  saddle-girth,  and  just  as  he 
mounted  again,  heard  a  shot,  and  saw  him  fall. 
He  instantly  hurried  to  the  place,  but  the  road 
was  circuitous,  and  before  he  arrived  there,  the 
alarm  had  been  given,  and  he  found'  himself 
seised  as  the  murderer.  His  own  gun  had  been 
fired  at  a  bird  a  half  hour  previous.  The  lawyer 
wound  up  his  speech  by  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jury.  He  spoke  of  the  infirm 
widow,  so  well  known  to  them  all,  to  whose 
load  of  grief  this  was  a  most  heavy  addition — 
of  the  frank,  affectionate  young  midshipman, 
whose  boyish  heart  so  loved  Cesar.  But  all 
was  of  no  avail.  The  jury  with  sorrowful 
feces  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  the  judge 
appointed  the  day  for  the  execution  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law. 

Poor  Cesar  up  to  this  time  preserved  a  good 
degree  of  composure.  Confident  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  he  fully  trusted  that  in  the  end  it  would 
appear,  but  when  he  heard  the  awful  sentence, 
his  agony  and  despair  were  terrible.  Even  then, 
however,  after  the  first  paroxysm,  he  grieved 
more  for  his  mistress  than  for  himself. 

“  Old  nigga  most  done  with  any  way,”  he 
said,  “  not  much  good  any  more,  but  my  poor 


dear  missus,”— and  his  wild  sobs  Would  break 
out  afresh. 

Madame  de  Ruyter  wrote  to  her  son  directly 
after  Cesar’s  sentence  was  pronounced.  Shs 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  then  in 
port,  and  hurriedly,  wildly,  she  wrote,  entreating 
him  to  come  to  her.  She  saw  Cesar  every  day, 
and  most  touching  were  his  eager  and  passionate 
inquiries  after  the  arrival  of  his  young  master. 
He  seemed  to  have  no  other  wish  in  life  save 
this,  but  remained  most  of  the  time  sunk  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  of  grief. 

It  was  the  day  preceding  that  which  was 
to  pnt  a  period  to  the  life  of  the  frithful  old 
negro,  when  George  de  Ruyter  sprung  from  the 
stage  at  his  mother's  ,  door.  "My  boy!  God 
Mess  you  1”  was  the  first  utterance  of  the  moth¬ 
er’s  heart,  as  she  clasped  him  in  her  arms.  A 
deeper  joy  than  she  had  known  for  long  years 
sparkled  in  her  eyes  as  she  surveyed  the  tall, 
handsome  youth,  whose  every  look  and  tone 
showed  such  ardent  affection  for  herself.  But 
the  tears  soon  veiled  those  beams  of  happiness 
as  the  remembrance  of  old  Cesar  returned  to  her 
mind.  George  sat  down  and  heard  the  whole 
story,  and  then  set  off  to  obtain  the  customary 
permission  to  pass  the  last  flight  in  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner.  This  was  granted,  and  about  nine 
o’clock  he  entered  old  Cesar’s  place  of  confine¬ 
ment.  The  clergyman  was  there,  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  in  prayer  had  just  ceased  as  the  jailer 
unbarred  the  door.  Cesar  remained  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  hs  if  transfixed,  and  then  with  one  wild 
cry  threw  himself  at  George’s  feet,  and  embrac¬ 
ing  his  knees,  clung  to  him  like  a  drowning  man, 
while  convulsive  sobs  shook  his  whole  frame. 
George  threw  his  arms  around  his  neck,  and  his 
tears  mingled  with  those  that  were  pouring  feat 
and  burning  from  the  very  heart  of  poor  old 
Cesar.  Even  the  jailer  wept. 

After  Cesar  had  regained  comparative  calm¬ 
ness,  George  watched  an  opportunity  when  the 
jailer’s  back  was  towards  them,  and  slipped  a 
small  parcel  into  his  hands.  The  next 
the  man  turned  around  and  said : 

“  Sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  search  your  person  be¬ 
fore  I  leave  you  with  the  prisoner.” 

George  made  no  objection,  and  the  jailer,  affer 
completing  his  task,  expressed  himself  satmAed. 
As  the  clergyman  was  taking  his  leave,  he  touch¬ 
ed  George  on  the  shoulder. 

“  Young  man,”  he  said,  drawing  him  aside, 
“I  saw  that  proceeding  just  now,  aad  I  four  it 
is  my  dnty  to  make  it  known  to  the  jailer.” 

George  grasped  his  arm  with  almost  convul¬ 
sive  force : 

“  O,  sir,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  I  implasu 
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jot  to  be  silent.  Hm  pity  upon  this  miserable 
■sail)  who  is  as  innocent  of  this  crime  as  yon  or 
I.  I  ask  not  your  co-operation.  I  only  entreat 
yon  not  to  thwart  my  endeavors.  As  yon  are 
a  mas,  sir,  grant  my  request.” 

44  Well,  my  young  friend,”  said  the  clergyman, 
much  aAected,  “  I  may  be  doing  wrong,  but  I 
will  be  silent.” 

The  door  was  locked  and  barred,  and  George 
was  alone  with  old  Cesar.  For  a  time  both  for¬ 
got  their  situation,  and  most  precious  to  their 
hearts  was  this  opportunity  for  free  converse,  but 
soon  stone  walls  and  couch  of  straw  recalled 
them  to  their  position.  The  jailer  visited  the 
cell  once  or  twice  before  midnight,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  that  hour  that  George  dared 
to  hope  for  any  prolonged  absence,  or  to  think 
of  the  parcel  he  had  given  Cesar.  Scarcely  an 
hour  after  that  time  the  door  opened  suddenly 
without  any  previous  noise,  and  the  jailer  enter¬ 
ed  with  a  suspicious  look.  George,  who  was  at 
the  window,  had  scarcely  time  to  quit  what  he 
was  doing  and  assume  the  attitude  of  a  gaser 
on  the  beauty  of  the  night. 

“  Fine  starlight,  young  sir,”  said  the  jailer, 
“  but  aint  these  bars  rather  too  close  for  a  good 
Hew  1”  and  he  slowly' and  cautiously  passed  his 
hand  over  them.  Suddenly  he  paused  and  grasp¬ 
ed  one  of  them — he  shook  it.  A  violent  trem¬ 
bling  of  Cesar's  straw  bed  could  be  seen,  and 
George  held  his  breath,  and  one  might  have 
oountcd  the  beatings  of  his  heart.  But  at  last 
the  man  said: 

“All  right,  I  believe.  When  I  stood  outside 
there,  I  thought  I  heard  a  strange  noise— but  I 
will  trust  you,  young  sir;  or  rather.  I'll  trust 
these  ban.” 

“Much  obliged  to  you,”  retorted  George. 
“  Whatever  your  suspicions  are,  it's  too  hard  that 
you  should  disturb  this  poor  fellow's  last  rest. 
Ton'll  be  coming  to  wake  him  again,  soon,  I 
suppose  I” 

“When  I  come,  you'll  know  it,” .was  the  only 
response. 

Bat  George  was  not  to  be  surprised  a  second 
time.  He  met  him  at  the  door. 

“  One  more  hoar,”  he  entreated,  “  one  more 
hour.  0,  could  you  wake  him  now  9” 

The  jailer  looked  in  at  old  Cesar,  who  was  ap¬ 
parently  sound  asleep. 

“  Well,  well,  poor  fellow,”  said  he,  “  I’ll  have 
hard  work  though  to  get  everything  done.” 

In  one  hoar  he  returned,  bat  what  a  different 
scene  met  his  eye  !  In  the  middle  of  the  cell 
stood  toe  young  midshipman,  his  arms  folded  on 
Us  breast.  Two  or  three  files  and  a  hand-saw 
lay  on  toe  floor,  and  Cesar  was  not  to  be  seen. 


“Help,  help!”  shouted  the  jailer,  seeing 
George  by  toe  collar. 

The  whole  house,  and  indeed  the  whole  neigh¬ 
borhood  was  soon  aroused.  The  jailer,  hastily 
locking  up  George  in  toe  nearest  cell,  ran  to  get 
the  orders  of  the  sheriff.*  That  functionary  was 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  tavern  which  adjoin¬ 
ed  toe  prison,  directing  the  pursuit  in  muck 
excitement. 

“  Send  out  parties  on  all  toe  roads,”  he  cried. 
“  Set  two  or  three  men  searching  the  premises 
here.  There  are  not  enough  of  yon,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  want  another  horse  and  man. 
Have  you  no  more  horses  9”  toning  to  the  tav¬ 
ern-keeper. 

“  That  old  crazy  nigger  of  Mr.  Clark's  came 
here  last  night  on  horseback.  We  could  take 
his  horse,  or  send  him.” 

“  Let  him  go  himself  by  all  means.  He's  got 
sense  enough  for  that.  Go  and  wake  him.” 

The  men  ran  off,  and  very  soon  returned, 
accompanied  by  a  negro,  leading  an  old,  gray 
horse.  Geoige,  whose  window  overlooked  the 
yard,  almost  screamed  as  he  saw  how  much 
more  perfect  than  he  had  even  imagined,  was 
the  disguise.  In  truth,  no  one  who  had  not  wit¬ 
nessed  its  putting  on,  would  have  dreamed  that 
the  figure  before  him  was  not  the  negro  he  was 
personating.  The  clothes  and  slouched  bat 
really  belonged  to  the  other,  and  most  perfectly 
had  he  assumed  his  whole  air  and  gait,  though 
very  different  from  his  own.  Slowly  and  coolly 
did  the  convicted  and  condemned  man  lead  up 
the  horse,  and  stand  within  the  sheriff's  grasp. 
George  trembled  withimpatienoe  as  he  saw  that 
all  the  others  were  sent  off  first;  but  at  length 
the  sheriff  turned  to  him : 

“Take  the  northern  road,  my  good  fellow. 
Throw  off  that  immense  coat,  though,  and  yon 
can  ride  better.” 

George  clenched  his  teeth  tightly,  as  he  heard 
this  order,  bat  Cesar  affected  not  to  hear,  and 
busied  himself  with  his  home's  head-stall. 

“  But  how  is  this  9”  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  as 
he  saw  the  bone  resist  all  attempts  to  mount 
him.  “  That  home  ought  to  know  yon  better 
than  that,”  and  he  looked  sharply  at  him. 

Again  did  George  bite  his  lips  till  the  blood 
came.  Cesar  turned,  and  assuming  the  very 
look  and  tone  of  his  prototype,  replied : 

“  0  masse,  de  reason  is,  I  can't  manage  him 
bery  well,  dis  mornin'.  I  was  waked  np  in  such 
a  hurry.” 

He  at  length  mounted  and  returned  a  last 
look  at  George's  window.  He  had  not  got  much 
beyond  the  gate  of  the  yard,  before  the  sheriff 
hallooed  loudly  for  him  to  come  bade.  George 
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groaned  in  despair,  and  frantical]  y  clutched  the 
bars  of  the  window.  Cesar  quietly  halted,  faced 
about,  and  turned  back  into  the  yard.  The 
sheriff  only  wished  to  give  him  some  more  pre¬ 
cise  directions,  and  raising  one  more  speaking 
glance  to  George,  he  rode  off  again.  He  rode 
at  a  quick,  but  steady  pace,  till  he  had  cleared 
the  Tillage,  then  turned  in  his  saddle,  and  cast 
one  look  back  and  set  off  at  a  hard  gallop. 

Before  night  all  the  men  returned  except  the 
rider  on  the  gray  horse.  The  animal  appeared 
the  next  morning  at  his  stable-door,  and  during 
the  day  Mr.  Clark's  old  negro  returned  from  the 
Tillage  twelve  miles  distant,  to  which  George 
de  Buyter  had  contrived  to  send  him,  and  said 
that  on  that  memorable  night  be  had  lent  his 
clothes  to  the  young  midshipman — so  that  was 
folly  explained. 

George  remained  in  durance,  but  there  was 
no  room  for  sorrow  in  his  joyfol  heart  His  dar¬ 
ing  plan  had  folly  succeeded.  He  had  with 
much  difficulty  and  many  persuasions  prevailed 
upon  Sambo  to  lend  him  his  clothes,  and  leave 
the  Tillage  immediately.  In'  this,  his  stately 
mother  had  assisted.  She  had  been  near  that 
might  to  see  that  “  crazy  Sam's  "  departure  was 
unseen  by  any,  and  that  Cesar  gained  unobserv- 
ed  the  former's  sleeping-place  in  a  loft  over  the 
barn. 

No  one,  even  the  wise  and  sober  village  fa¬ 
thers,  could  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  blame 
George,  and  many  expressed  their  enthusiastic 
admiration.  His  confinement  only  lasted  till  a 
petition  for  his  full  pardon,  signed  by  more  than 
half  the  entire  population  of  the  county,  was 
forwarded  to  the  governor.* 

Almost  all  in  the  village  rejoiced  that  Cesar 
had  escaped,  and  this  feeling  became  universal, 
when  a  few  months  afterward  a  pedler  passing 
through  the  place,  and  hearing  of  the  occur¬ 
rences,  declared  that  he  could  swear  to  Cesar's 
innocence.  He  had  been  on  the  eminence  near 
him,  and  had  heard  the  shot  and  seen  Mr.  Clark 
faU.  He  would  have  gone  to  his  assistance,  but 
observed  Cesar  hurrying  in  that  direction,  and 
as  night  was  near,  proceeded  on  his  way.  He 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  subsequent  events,  as 
he  had  gone  westward  immediately.  His  im¬ 
pression  was,  that  a  pistol  in  one  of  Mr.  Clark's 
own  holsters  had  accidentally  gone  off  as  he 
mounted  his  hone.  As  soon  as  this  was  known, 
two  of  the  villagers  went  in  search  of  Cesar,  who 
had  made  his  way  to  Canada.  After  some  diffi¬ 
culty  they  found  him  and  brought  him  back. 

When  Mr.  Clark's  affairs  were  settled,  it  had 
been  found  that  Madame  de  Ruyter  could  become 
again  the  owner  of  her  old  home,  and  some  few 


of  the  rich  acres  that  surrounded  it.  In  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  old  Cesar  passed^ 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  at  last  closed  his 
eyes  in  presence  of  his  beloved  mistress  and 
young  master,  who  was  then  and  is  still  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer  in  our  navy. 


ANECDOTE  OF  HOGARTH. 

A  few  months  before  this  ingenious  artist  was 
seized  with  the  malady  which  deprived  society  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  his  matchless  pencil  the  work  he  had 
entitled  a  Tail  Piece — the  first  idea  of  which  is 
said  to  have  been  started  in  company  while  the 
convivial  glass  was  circulating  round  his  own 
table. 

“  Mynext undertaking,"  said  Hogarth,  "shall 
be  the  End  of  all  Things." 

"  If  that  is  the  case, '"replied  one  of  his  friends, 
"your  business  will  be  finished,  for  there  will  be 
an  end  to  the  painter." 

"  There  will  be  so,"  answered  Hogarth,  sigh¬ 
ing  heavily,  "  and  therefore  the  sooner  my  work 
is  done  the  better.” 

Accordingly  he  began  the  next  dav,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  design  with  a  diligence  that  seemed 
to  indicate  an  apprehension  ne  should  not  live 
till  he  completed  it.  This,  however,  he  did  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner,  by  grouping  every¬ 
thing  which  denotes  the  end  of  all  things,  a 
broken  bottle,  an  old  broom  worn  to  the  stomp, 
the  bntt  end  of  an  old  fire  lock,  a  cracked  bell,  a 
bow  unstrung,  crown  tumbling  in  pieces,  towers 
in  ruins,  the  sign  post  of  a  tavern  called  the 
world's  end  tumbling,  the  moon  in  her  wane,  the 
map  of  the  globe  burning,  a  gibbet  falling,  the 
body  gone  and  chains  which  held  it  falling  down, 
Phoebus  and  his  horses  dead  in  the  clouds,  a 
vessel  wrecked,  time  with  his  hourglass  and 
scythe  broken,  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his  mouth,  the 
last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out,  a  play  book  open, 
with  "  exeunt  omnes  "  stamped  in  the  corner, 
an  empty  purse,  and  a  statute  of  bankruptcy 
taken  out  against  nature. 

"  So  far  so  jjood,”  cried  Hogarth ;  "  nothing 
remains  but  this,"  taking  his  pencil  in  a  sort  of 
prophetic  fury,  and  dashing  off  the  similitude  of 
a  painter's  pallet  broken ;  "  finis !"  exclaimed 
Hogarth,  "  the  deed  is  done,  all  is  over." 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  well-known  fact  that  he 
never  again  took  the  pallet  in  hand.  It  is  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  less  known,  perhaps,  that  he  died  in 
about  a  year  after  he  had  finished  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  tail  piece. — Anecdotes  of  English  Artists, 


COOL. 

Recently  a  person  appeared  in  the  allied 
trenches  before  Sebastopol  habited  in  a  bine  frock 
coat  closely  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  closely 
shaven.  He  walked  through  them,  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  men,  counted  the  guns,  "boachfag  " 
them,  or  putting  new  vents  Into  them,  and  mak¬ 
ing  what  observations  he  pleased.  Some  said 
be  was  a  Frenchman,  and  some  that  he  looked 
like  a  doctor,  bat  no  one  suspected  he  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian  till  he  suddenly  bolted  away  down  the  front 
of  the  battery  towards  the  Russian  pickets,  trader 
a  sharp  fire  of  musketry,  through  which  he  had 
the  singular  good  luck  to  escape  unscathed.  He 
was  a  spy.— London  Nswt. 
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MY  wife: 

CAW  SHE  EXXP  A  8X0XXT1 


BY  ABTHUB  H.  QODVUT. 


A  quiet,  lonely  evening  it  before  me.  I 
question  whether  I  can  better  employ  the  time 
than  in  writing  of  her  whose  presence  usually 
brightens  our  home.  She  left  me  this  morning, 
and  her  merry  laugh  still  mocks  me,  as  I  look 
upon  her  portrait  on  the  wall.  Bat,  I  did  not 
seat  myself  to  indulge  in  a  reverie.  I  will  write 
a  story  daring  Carrie's  absence,  and  in  order 
that  the  tame  time  stay  be  devoted  to  my  absent 
family,  which  they  claim  when  at  borne,  my 
wife,  Carrie  Clifton,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my 
little  sketch. 

Very  Hide  have  I  to  say  of  our  courtship. 
We  certainly  have  no  reason  to  dosbt  tbe  truth 
of  the  old  saying,  “  Tine  love  never  runs 
smooth,"  for  we  had  some  trials,  mid  the  bright 
consciousness  of  being  loved,  which  were  at  the 
time  vexatious,  though  now  laughable.  Friends 
interfered,  on  both  aides,  most  disinterestedly. 
Many  loved  Carrie  Lee  too  well  to  allow  her  to 
wed  a  poor  lawyer,  without  a  word  of  warning 
from  them,  particularly  as  a  wealthy  young  aris¬ 
tocrat  sought  her  hand  assiduously.  Others 
thought.it  absurd  that  I  should  think  of  taking 
a  poor  pair's  daughter  to  my  fireside.  It  was 
very  foolish,  so  the  world  said,  for  Edward  Clif¬ 
ton  to  think  of  marrying  any  one  at  present ; 
but,  if  determined  to  do  so,  be  shocfid  look  about 
for  an  heiress. 

I  will  not  stop  to  quote  all  the  old  saws,  with 
which  we  were  made  acquainted  by  sealous 
friends,  who  loved  us  too  much  to  allow  us  to 
be  happy  our  own  way.  Did  they  suppose  that 
Carrie  knew  nothing  of  the  pinches  of  poverty? 
Would  die  daughter  of  a  country  pastor,  who 
had  reared  eight  children  on  six  handled  a  year, 
believe  that  “  when  Poverty  enters  at  the  door, 
Love  flies  out  at  the  window?"  Ns— Carrie 
had  never  entered  a  home  more  hallowed  by 
family  affection  than  her  father's*  She  knew 
that  they  were  often  compelled  to  make  sacrifices 
for  each  other,  and  of  these  she  had  borne  her 
part  most 'cheerfully.  For  the  past  two  yean 
she  had  taught  music,  that  she  might  relieve  her 
father  of  her  support,  and  help  to  educate  a 
yeunger  brother. 

I  had  the  hearty  approval  of  my  parents.  My 
father  had  married  a  penniless  orphan,  and  often 
repeated  his  favorite  maxim,  "Better  is  a  for¬ 
tune  m  a  wife,  than  a  fortune  with  a  wife."  Was 
h  strange  that,  when  inclination  so  warmly  sec¬ 
onded  the  advice  of  my1  parents,  I  met  the  re- 


mopttransoi  of  edict  Mends  with  a  nonchalance 
which  convinced  them  that  they  wasted  words 
on  me? 

We  were  married.  After  a  short,  but  pleasant 
wedding  tour,  at  twilight  of  a  bright  day  in  early 
September  (1840),  we  entered  out  new  home  for 
the  first  time  as  Our  Borne.  Never  shall  I  foiget 
that  evening— we  were  commencing  a  new  life— 
not  akme  did  we  seek  to  battle  its  IBs  or  enjoy  its 
blessings.  We  sought  the  presence  of  the  Fath¬ 
er  of  our  spirits,  and  were  happy.  Bright,  indeed,  4 
were  the  early  days  of  our  married  life.  Was  I 
poor  ?  I  did  not  feel  so— to  be  sure,  1  had  few 
clients  as  yet,  and  was  sometimes  ebliged  to  deny 
myaelf  some  luxury,  because  I  could  not  afford 
it ;  but  I  was  young  and  hopefal,  indulging  none 
save  bright  anticipations  of  the  fame. 

Our  first  trial  came— I  laugh  now,  as  I  think 
how  small  it  was ;  but  then  it  was  not  to  be  ridi¬ 
culed.  Our  most  excellent  maid  of  all  work 
told  Came  she  must  look  for  another  girl,  as  sbe 
was  soon  to  be  married.  Carrie  came  to  me  with 
the  information,  it  was  very  provoking  that  so . 
intelligent  a  girl  as  Martha  would  marry  that 
dolt,  Simon  Grey.  She  had  half  a  mind  to  try 
to  convince  her  of  her  foolishness.  Upon  second 
thought,  however,  she  concluded  that  such  inter¬ 
ference  might  be  similar  to  those  would-be-kind¬ 
nesses  of  friends  which  had  troubled  her  so  much 
&  few  months  before ;  so  she  tamed  her  attention 
to  our  interest  in  the  matter.  What  should  we 
do  ?  We  might  get  another  girl,  but  who  could 
supply  Martha's  place  ?  I  was  punting  my  whs 
to  think  of  some  one,  when  Carrie  affirmed  that 
she  knew  just  the  person  to  do  our  housework 
satisfactorily.  Upon  my  asking  who  it  might 
be,  she  replied  : 

"Carrie  Lee  Clifton;  and  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  oar  work  will  be  done  as  well  as  Simon 
Grey's." 

I  treated  the  idea  as  absurd,  hut  she  would  not 
yield  her  pomt ;  she  was  sure  she  should  succeed 
famously— she  had  found  it  very  nice  to  have 
some  one  to  trust  with  all  the  care,  but  she 
should  soon  tire  of  this  useless  life.  Her  argu¬ 
ments  were  so  powerfully  seconded  by  the  low 
state  of  my  finances  that  I  consented.  Every¬ 
thing  passed  off  smoothly;  the  change  was 
made,  and  I  fond  my  table  always  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  food  well  cooked.  Everything 
was  well  done,  and  if  there  were  petty  trials  to 
be  borne,  I  knew  nothing  of  them.  We  became 
glad  that  Martha  had  left  us,  and  assured  our¬ 
selves  that  our  first  trial  was  but  a  Messing  in 
disguise. 

In  January,  1849,  our  sitter,  Kate  Lee,  came 
to  make  ns  a  visit  She  was  a  very  lively  girl, 
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just  sixteen,  ready  for  any  fim  which  might  be 
within  the  limits  of  her  idea  of  propriety.  She 
said  she  had  been  a  sad  thorn  in  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Deaconess  A.,  of  her  father's  parish,  ever  since 
she  was  born,  and  she  had  come  to  stay  with 
Carrie  and  me  till  the  good  old  ladj  should  hare 
time  to  forget  all  the  mischief  she  had  ever  done; 
then  she  was  going  back  to  please  the  parish  in 
general,  and  Mrs.  A.  in  particular,  by  very  se¬ 
date  behaviour.  It  was  laughable  to  hear  her 
tell  of  the  pranks  she  had  played,  to  the  horror 
of  old  ladies  who  thought  that,  had  they  lived 
in  times  when  witches  had  power,  they  should 
have  believed  she  was  not  the  minister's  child, 
but  some  changeling.  None  had  a  kinder  heart 
than  Kate,  none  were  more  truly  considerate 
of  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted,  but  she  believed 
that  “  to  everything  there  is  a  season,"  and  her 
mirthfulness  was  so  great,  and  her  perceptions 
of  the  ridiculous  were  so  keen,  that  her  “  times 
to  laugh"  came  very  frequently.  We  had  a 
merry  time  while  she  was  with  us,  but  our  frolics 
need  no  record. 

Kate  brought  a  fine  picture,  in  water  colors, 
as  a  present  to  Carrie,  which  excited  a  deal  of 
admiration  among  the  ladies  who  callej!  upon 
her.  It  was  proposed  that  she  should  teach  a 
class  in  painting  while  she  remained  with  us. 
Kate  was  delighted,  and  as  soon  as  the  class 
was  certain,  began  to  form  plans  for  the  disposal 
of  the  first  money  she  should  earn  herself.  At 
tea  table,  that  night,  she  asserted  that  she  should 
not  let  her  mother  know  of  her  class  till  her  re¬ 
turn,  as  she  could  thus  surprise  her  with  some 
nice  present  of  her  own  earning.  I  told  her  she 
would  be  sure^o  write  of  it  in  her  first  letter. 
She  was  astonished,  and  so  very  sure  that  she 
could  teach  as  long  as  she  chose,  without  writing 
of  it,  that  I  was  willing  to  make  my  assertion 
stronger.  I  affirmed  that  no  woman  can  keep  a 
secret,  least  of  all  so  talkative  a  one  as  she. 
Upon  this  point  both  the  girls  were  willing  to 
debate,  and  we  had  a  most  spirited  one  for  a 
while,  at  the  end  of  which  Carrie  stood  pledged 
to  keep  the  first  thing,  which  she  should  know 
worth  concealing,  a  secret  from  me  for  two  years. 
If  she  should  ever  do  so,  I  was  to  allow  that  she 
could  conceal  it  any  length  of  time  if  she  chose, 
and  therefore  that  some  women  can  keep  secrets. 
Kate  was  witness  to  this  novel  agreement,  and, 
indeed,  had  most  to  say  in  settling  the  conditions. 

One  evening,  the  next  week,  I  had  some  writ¬ 
ing  to  do,  so  the  girls  sat  down  to  write  to 
Mother  Lee,  meanwhile.  A  half  hour  later, 
looking  up  carelessly,  I  saw  Kate  brush  back 
her  curls  and  bite  her  lips  with  an  expression  of 
vexation.  Carrie  noticed  her  at  the  same  in¬ 


stant,  and  gliding  quietly  behind  her  chair  she 
read  aloud: 

“  My  pupils  progress  finely,  as—” 

Poor  Kate  1  How  we  did  tease  her,  and  I  ne¬ 
glected  not  to  predict  that  Carrie  would  find  her¬ 
self  in  the  same  predicament  soon.  There  was 
some  mischief  in  Carrie's  fine  tye,  as  she  replied : 

“  Perhaps  I  had  better  give  up  the  idea  of  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  a  secret.  What  say  you,  Kate  V* 

Kate  was  in  the  best  of  humors  immediately. 
She  handed  her  unfinished  letter  to  Carrie  as  a 
warning,  and  commenced  on  a  new  sheet.  She 
wrote  but  two  more  letters  before  she  went  home, 
and  then  we  were  near  to  remind  her  of  the  nb- 
pidity  with  which  her  pupils  progressed ;  so  she 
was  able  to  surprise  her  mother  as  she  wished. 
She  spent  every  cent  of  her  earnings  for  presents 
for  the  family  at  home,  though  there  was  a 
"  love  of  a  bracelet  at  Conant's  ”  which  she  wish¬ 
ed  very  much.  I  knew  not,  till  long  after,  that 
she  was  as  much  delighted  as  surprised  to  find 
that  same  bracelet  in  her  trunk,  when  she  arrived 
at  home,  as  a  present  from  Carrie.  How  should 
I  have  known,  when  I  supposed  that  my  purse 
supplied  my  wife's  wants,  and  that,  too,  without 
growing  perceptibly  lighter  ? 

Months  sped  away  after  Kate  left,  and  nothing 
occurred  which  reminded  me  of  Carrie’s  resolu¬ 
tion.  She  seemed  to  be  principally  occupied 
with  some  embroidery,  which  I,  though  no  judge 
of  things  of  the  kind,  thought  must  be  very 
nice,  as  she  worked  so  patiently  upon  it,  with  so 
little  apparent  progress.  Certainly,  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain,  even  if  that  fancy  work 
were  a  mere  contrivance  to  waste  time,  since 
everything  in  the  housekeeping  line  was  so  ad¬ 
mirably  done,  and  all  my  wants  well  attended 
to,  with  no  hired  help,  except  Black  Betty,  two 
half  days  each  week. 

One  day,  about  a  year  after  our  marriage,  a 
country  lad  left  a  letter  at  my  officq^  I  immedi¬ 
ately  unsealed  it,  and  as  I  opened  it,  bank  bills 
fell  out.  I  read : 

“  Will  Mr.  Clifton  accept  the  enclosed  ninety 
dollars,  from  a  friend  ?" 

“  Generons,  certainly  1"  I  exclaimed ;  and 
looked  about  for  the  boy,  but  he  was  gone. 
Who  could  he  be  1  Who  gave  him  the  letter  ? 
How  many  times  I  asked  myself  these  ques¬ 
tions.  At  tea  time,  when  I  told  Carrie  of  my 
mysterious  good  fortune,  she  seemed  Tery  much 
surprised.  She  wanted  to  see  the'  letter,  and 
then  bustled  about  to  find  an  old  lettor  of  my 
father's  to  see  if  the  hand-writing  were  like  his. 
Her  labors  were  fruitless,  and  her  guesses  were 
so  absurd  that  I  laughed  at  her  for  the  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  she  evinced.  She 
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woodflwi  what  I  w etdd  de  with  the  mosey,  aad 
'whoa  I  seemed  undecided,  proposed  paying  the 
rent,  which  she  thought  moat  be  nearly  due.  I 
was  extremely  cttriene  as  to  who  the  donor 
might  be,  and  what  were  hie  real  motives  for 
making  the  present ;  bet  my  curiosity  was  so 
completely  baffled  that  I  thought  it  best  to  try  to 
believe,  as  Carrie  did,  that  some  one  fancied  I 
deserved  a  reward. 

A  few  weeks  after,  I  saw  the  same  boy  in  the 
street,  as  I  was  harrying  home  to  tee.  I  saw 
him  enter  a  store,  and  was  about  to  follow  him, 
when  Carrie  called  to  me,  as  I  passed  oar  win¬ 
dow.  I  stopped  to  tell  her  where  I  was  going, 
adding: 

“It  is  Taxations  that  he  should  come  jast 
now,  for  I  have  promised  to  meet  Mr.  N.  in 
twenty  minutes.”  * 

“Please  tell  him  to  call  here,”  said  Carrie, 
“  and  you  need  trouble  yourself  no  more  about 
him,  for  I  will  cross-qaestion  him  as  well  as  you 
could.” 

Of  coarse  I  had  no  objection  to  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  so  as  soon  as  I  had  told  the  boy  and  drank 
my  tea,  I  went  away.  In  about  an  hoar,  Carrie 
came  to  the  office,  and  finding  me  unoccupied, 
gave  me  an  amusing  description  of  her  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  lad.  She  certainly  bad  acquitted 
herself  most  honorably,  though  she  had  obtained 
no  cine  to  the  mysterious  transaction.  She  coaid 
tell  me  the  boy's  name,  where  he  lived,  how 
many  brothers  and  sisters  he  had,  how  many 
cows  his  father  kept,  and  forty  other  things  os 
little  to  the  purpose ;  bat  the  foct  was,  the  boy 
knew  no  more  of  the  subject  in  question  than 
we  did  ourselves.  He  was  jobt  twelve  yearn  old, 
and  had  never  been  in  so  large  a  village  till  the 
day  he  carried  the  letter  to  Mr.  Clifton.  That 
day,  as  he  was  staring  about,  a  “  big  gentleman  ” 
told  him  he  would  give  him  sixpence  if  he  would 
hand  a  letter  into  my  office,  which  he  pointed 
out  to  him.  This  was  the  substance  of  the  story, 
but  the  manner  in  which  Carrie  repeated  the  con- 
venation,  and  dilated  on  the  boy's  joy  at  getting 
a  wJwU  sixpmce  for  so  trifling  a  service,  was  very 
amusing.  I  concluded  that  it  would  be  unne¬ 
cessary  to  ask  the  boy  any  more  questions,  even 
if  I  should  meet  him. 

One  day  in  December  of  the  same  year  (1849), 
I  found  Carrie  quite  unwell  when  I  went  home 
to  dinner.  When  I  left  her,  she  requested  me  to 
leave  a  note  at  Mr.  Colton's,  as  Mrs.  C.  was  ex¬ 
pecting  her  there  that  afternoon,  and  she  was 
unable  to  go  out.  That  afternoon,  about  three 
o'clock,  finding  I  could  command  an  hour's  lei¬ 
sure,  I  went  home.  In  the  front  hall  I  paused 
and  listened,  long  enough  to  assure  myself  that 
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Carrie  had  some  pupil  at  tha  piano.  Thinking 
my  wife  might  not  consider  my  company  partic¬ 
ularly  desirable  just  then,  I  quietly  left  dm  bouse ; 
not,  however,  without  noticing  Kellie  Colton's 
bonnet  on  the  hall  tahle.  Heip  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery  —  Carrie  was  teaching  music. 
How  very  rapidly  my  mind  ran  over  the  many 
times  when  the  expression  of  her  eyes  had  pus- 
xled  me.  I  recollected  that  several  times,  when 
we  had  spoken  of  money  matters,  I  had  half 
suspected  that  she  had  some  pleasant  surprise 
for  me.  Here  it  all  was  1  Should  I  tell  her  im¬ 
mediately  that  I  had  discovered  her  secret,  or 
wait  till  I  could  make  her  betray  herself  in  con¬ 
versation?.  Just  then,  the  same  country  lad 
passed.  I  had  no  idea  now  of  trusting  to  Car¬ 
rie's  questions,  so  I  hailed  him.  He  told  me 
that  a  grand  gentleman  had  handed  him  the  fos¬ 
ter,  and  added,  “  He  went  by  me,  just  before  you 
called  to  me.”  I  had  seen  Mr.  Colton  pass,  and 
doubted  not  his  being  the  “big  gentleman,” 
though  he  certainly  owed  the  title  to  his  dress 
and  can*,  since  he  is  a  very  small  man.  I  dis¬ 
missed  the  boy  with  another  whole  sixpence  to  buy 
gingerbread,  and  went  to  Mr.  Colton's.  After  a 
little  general  conversation  with  himself  and  lady, 
I  said: 

“  Doubtless  you  recollect,  sir,  sending  a  letter 
to  me,  sometime  near  the  first  of  last  September.” 

He  sat  a  moment,  as  if  in  thought,  while  Mrs. 
C.,  who  had  suddenly  dropped  a  stitch  in  her 
knitting,  seemed  to  me  to\>lush,  as  she  bent  her 
head  over  to  fix  her  work,  or,  quite  as  likely,  to 
conceal  her  face.  Mr.  Colton  did  remember  the 
letter,  and  referred  me  to  his  wife  for  farther  in¬ 
formation  concerning  it  She  said  she  had  fouad 
it  upon  her  dressing-table,  after  spending  an  af¬ 
ternoon  away,  and  finding  that  none  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  she  had  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Colton  to  send  it  to  me.  I  told  her 
that,  under  like  circumstances,  I  should  have 
mentioned  such  an  event  to  the  person  chiefly 
interested,  when  she  replied : 

“  I  spoke  of  it  to  your  wife,  and  she  seemed  to 
eqjoy  the  idea  of  puizling  you.” 

“  Doubtless  she  did,”  said  I,  “  as  I  more  than 
suspect  that  she  wrote  the  letter  herself.” 

Mrs.  Colton  looked  very  much  surprised,  but 
upon  finding  that  I  understood  the  matter,  waa 
very  willing  to  converse  concerning  it ;  she  told 
me  ofcmany  times  when  Carrie  had  denied  her¬ 
self  valued  privileges  that  she  might  attend  to 
the  pupils.  She  acknowledged  that  when  Mrs. 
Clifton  first  proposed  teaching,  she  thought  she 
must  be  so  irregular  that  none  but  her  intimate 
friends  would  long  patronise  her.  So  far  from 
this  having  been  the  ease,  she  had  always  been 
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punctual  except  a  very  few  times,  of  which  this 
afternoon  was  one,  when  she  had  sent  for  the 
girl  to  come  to  her. 

When  I  went  home  to  tea  I  found  Carrie  well 
—at  least  she  said  she  was — and  in  high  glee 
over  a  letter  from  Kate,  in  which  Bhe  announced 
her  intention  of  repeating  her  visit  at  oar  house, 
soon.  Ah  1  ha  1  thought  I,  I  will  wait  till  Kate's 
arrival  before  I  let  Carrie  know  of  my  discovery. 

Kate  came  the  next  week.  There  was  so  much 
to  talk  about  the  first  day  that  the  mysterious 
letter  was  not  referred  to  when  I  was  in  the 
house.  The  next  morning  I  asked  Carrie  if  she 
had  told  Kate  of  my  money-letter,  and  the  latter 
answered  for  her : 

"  Yes,  she  has ;  and  I  think  it  was  a  fine  af¬ 
fair.  I  should  like  a  few  such  letters  as  that  my 
own  self— I  assure  you  I  should  read  them 
with  more  interest  than  I  do  your  brotherly 
epistles."  * 

"  I  don’t  believe  she  told  you  the  whole  story, 
for  she  does  not  know  that  I  have  seen  the  boy 
again,  and  that  I  prove  a  much  better  questioner 
than  she  did." 

Carrie’s  first  glance  of  anxious,  vexed  inquiry, 
as  I  commenced  the  sentence,  was  not  unnoticed 
by  me,  though  in  an  instant  she  said,  in  a  very 
confident  tone : 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  any  decided 
advantage  over  me,  for  I  am  sure  that  I  quizzed 
that  specimen  of  a  Yankee  most  unmercifully — " 

"And  found  out — how  much?  Just  nothing. 
But  what  meant  that  startled  glance  of  yours, 
my  dear,  when  I  told  you  that  I  had  questioned 
the  boy  !" 

u  O,  Katie !"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  don’t  know 
how  he  persecutes  my  poor  eyes.  At  one  time 
he  tells  me  they  say  unutterable  things,  and  at 
another,  things  my  tongue  refuses  to  utter.  I 
mean  to  have  me  some  green  goggles,  then  we'll 
see  if  he  will  always  be  reading  fancy  stories  id 
my  eyes." 

“  Do  you  want  to  know  what  I  read  in  your 
eyes,  then !"  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  if  you  can  put  it  into  English." 

“  Well,  your  eyes  said,  *  I  wonder  if  he  has 
found  out  that  I  had  an  agency  in  sending  that 
letter,’  and,"  I  continued,  ^ughing,  “  they  now 
express  that  wonder  in  the  superlative  degree." 

M  Kate,  can  you  see  any  such  nonsense  in  my 
poor  face  Y*  • 

“  No,  no,  Carrie,  he  is  only  trying  to  see  what 
you  will  say.  Pray  do  not  think  him  in  earnest" 

"  But  I  am  in  earnest,  girls.  Carrie  under¬ 
took  to  teach  music  and  keep  it  a  secret  for  two 
years,  and  I  have  discovered  all  in  less  than  one." 

“  No,  sir,"  said  Kate ;  "  indeed  it  is  not  so— 


if  you  do  pretend  to  know  all,  /  can  tell  yon 
more;  Carrie  had  been  teaching  three  moaths 
when  she  made  the  agreement  to  keep  a  secret ; 
so  you  see  it  has  been  more  than  a  year." 

"And  besides,"  chimed  in  Carrie,  recovering 
from  her  surprise,  "you  have  not  learned  the 
secret  from  me ;  you  have  seen  Mr.  Colton." 

After  teasing  the  girls  a  while,  I  fold  them  how 
I  had  solved  the  mystery,  and  received  a  boxed 
ear  from  Kate  for  listening  in  my  own  halt  We 
had  a  gay  time ;  but  I  enjoyed  quite  as  well  the 
quiet  review  of  the  matter  which  I  had  with  Car¬ 
rie,  in  our  own  room,  that  night.  She  had  six 
pupils,  to  each  of  whom  she  had  given  lessons 
twice  each  week  for  a  year.  It  seemed  to  me  al- 
mosf  impossible  that  she  could  have  devoted  so 
much  time  to  anything  without  exciting  my  sus¬ 
picions  ;  but  she  called  my  Mention  to  the  em¬ 
broidery,  which  in  truth  had  seemed  very  Jike 
Penelope’s  web,  and  upon  which,  she  now  told 
me,  she  had  rarely  set  a  stitch  save  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.  She  wondered  I  had  not  thought  her 
growing  very  fond  of  visiting,  since  she  had  so 
often  told  me  of  going  out.  She  said  my  fether 
had  taken  most  of  her  money  and  given  her 
notes  instead,  which  she  would  present  for  pay¬ 
ment  any  time  when  I  should  wish  the  money. 
I  assured  her  I  would  spend  none  of  her  earn¬ 
ings,  unless  for  some  object,  for  whicb  she  should 
wish  as  much  as  myself. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  a  charming  cottage  was 
built  on  the  very  finest  situation  in  our  village. 
Upon  learning  that  the  builder  was  unable  to 
pay  for  it,  and  that  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
sold  in  a  couple  of  years,  to  close  up  the  mort¬ 
gage,  I  determined  to  try  to  be  the  purchaser. 
I  was  now  doing  an  excellent  business,  and  able 
to  lay  by  quite  a  little  sum  quarterly.  It  would 
certainly  be  difficult  for  me  to  attain  the  object ; 
but  it  was  worth  while  to  strive  for  it  A  homo 
of  my  own — the  phrase  began  to  have  a  world  of 
happiness  concealed  in  it  Every  day,  as  I  pass¬ 
ed  the  pretty  cottage,  my  wish  to  possess  it  grew 
stronger.  I,  of  course,  confided  my  hopes  and 
wishes  to  Carrie,  who  fully  sympathized  with 
me,  and  talked  so  hopefully  that  she  almost  led 
me  to  believe  I  should  succeed.  Bhe  had  so 
much  confidence  in  my  abilities,  and  was  sure 
she  could  help  me  so  much,  that  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  she  encouraged  me  a  great  deal.  I  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  think  that  however  much  good  I  might 
derive  from  her  sympathy,  I  should  have  littls 
more  substantial  assistance.  She  was  almost 
lavish  of  her  money ;  nearly  every  new  publi¬ 
cation  was  handed  me  with,  "A  present  from 
Carrie,"  delicately  written  upon  the  fly-leaf. 
Night  after  night  she  handed  me  money  with 
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which  to  hire  a  horse  the*  we  might  rid*.  This 
troubled  me— every  with  of  here  I  ought  to 
gran*;  that  I  knew  walk  enough,  bat  I  thought 
the  «u  a  little  unreasonable.  The  ride*  per- 
hope  were  a  benefit  to  her  health,  and  if  to  moat 
not  bo  discontinued  at  any  price ;  bat  the  book* 
—I  wished  the  would  not  make  me  to  many 
pretest*,  yet  I  thanked  her  to  cordially  for  each 
one,  perhaps  ehe  thought  thit  was  the  way  to  give 
me  moat  pleasure.  How  could  I  do  otherwise, 
since  indifference  would  certainly  wound  her 
sensitive  feelings  ?  At  length,  I  resolved  to  tell 
her  how  I  was  feeling  at  the  first  opportunity. 
That  Bight  she  requested  me  to  take  her  to  ride, 
mid  seemed  surprised  when  1  hinted  that  I  feared 
I  could  not  afford  to  ride  so  much.  Then  I  be¬ 
gan  to  explain  it  to  her,  that  though  her  purse 
always  paid,  it, was  the  same  thing  as  though  I 
spent  the  money  myself,  which  1  was  so  carefully 
taring  for ;  us  to  get  a  house. 

If  ever  I  wished  for  a  woman’s  delicate  way 
of  presenting  a  subject,  calculated  to  injure  the 
feelings,  it  was  then.  Before  I  had  spoken  half 
a  dozen  sentences,  my  wife  was  in  tears.  I 
blamed  myself  very  much  for  telling  her  so  ab¬ 
ruptly  ;  she  was  very  glad  I  had  told  her,  and 
only  blamed  me  that  I  had  indalged  those 
naughty  thoughts  of  her  an  instant  without  tell¬ 
ing  her.  She  said  she  would  be  mere  careful  of 
her  expenses,  but  she  hardly  thought  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  relinquish  the  riding,  as  she  ought  to  be 
out  of  doors  a  great  deal,  and  she  disliked  to 
walk  about  the  village.  I  agreed  with  her,  but 
thought  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  hire  Mr. 
Bldon's  horse  by  the  month,  than  to  patronize 
the  livery  stable  e^ery  time ;  so  we  promenaded 
in  the  garden  that  night,  and  I  seemed  a  horse 
the  next  day.  Carrie  carefhlly  kept  account  ef 
all  the  money  she  received,  as  well  as  of  that  she 
paid  out,  she  said ;  but  I  never  b&w  her  account 
book,  though  I  did  not  suppose  she  cared  to 
conceal  it  It  was  a  little  singular  that  it  should 
bd  out  of  place  twice,  when  I  casually  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  it 

Ob  the  95th  of  September  my  little  boy  was 
bom.  I  need  not  write  my  joy  at  this  event 
Any,  bat  a  father,  would  judge  me  very  silly 
were  I  to  express  even  half  the  fellings  of  that 
time,  and  a  young  father  will  need  no  description 
to  understand  my  emotions  feHy.  It  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  wonderful  to  me  to  find  my  heart  expanding 
so  suddenly.  How  beautiful  Carrie,  my  own 
Carrie,  seemed  to  me  in  her  weakness,  with  the 
light  of  love  beaming  from  every  feature.  Then 
it  was  a  grand  affair  to  name  the  baby;  and  it 
wet  oar  own  affair,  too ;  we  did  not  ask  all  the 
rang,  cousins  sad  neighbors' to  help  us,  not  we; 


npr  did  we  call  him  “Bob”  HU  he  was  nearly 
edd  enough  to  name  himself.  We  gave  his 
grandfather's  and  his  father's  names  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  henceforth  Charles  Edward  Clifton  was 
vary  nearly  as  important  a  member  of  the  family 
as  myself.  Charlie  required  a  deal  of  his  moth¬ 
er's  time.  Music  scholars  could  no  longer  be 
attended  to,  that  was  evident,  so  Carrie  dismiss* 
ed  all  but  two,  whom  she  wished  to  keep  that 
she  might  provide  her  own  pin  money. 

Kate  came  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  ns,  and 
brought  Carrie  an  old  pair  of  green  goggles ; 
how  comically  the  looked  with  them  on  1  Bat 
she  said  they  were  quite  useless  now. 

How  very  feat  the  time  flew  1  I  was  trying  to 
earn  and  save  all  I  could*  for  I  still  desired  the 
cottage  as  much  as  ever.  I  read  law  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  excel  in  my  profession.  Happi¬ 
ness  and  diligence  ever  make  time  to  pass  swift¬ 
ly.  One  day  early  in  the  spring  of  1852,  Mr. 
Colton  remarked  to  me  that  the  mortgage  on 
Mr.  Allen's  house  was  to  be  closed  in  about  two 
months. 

“Ah,  so  soon  1"  said  L  “  It  will  be  for  sale, 
then,  I  suppoeel” 

“  Yes,  if  not  sold  before,"  he  replied ;  “  hut 
Mr.  Allen  wishes  to  sell  out  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  start  for  California." 

As  soon  aa  Mr.  Colton  left  me  I  went  to 
Allen.  I  found  him  very  anxious  to  sell  his 
property,  even  if  at  less  than  ile  real  worth.  He 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  a  broth¬ 
er,  in  California,  Edging  him  so  earnestly  to 
come  out  there  that  he  had  resolved  to  go;  and 
he  was  so  sure  that  a  fortune  was  easily  acquired 
there,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundreds  before 
he  started  seemed  to  him  of  little  importance. 
I  tori  him  I  wished  the  refusal  of- his  house  for 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  price  he  named. 

I  must  borrow  money  to  make  the  purchase  j 
would  it  be  best?  I  was  in  doubt;  so  I  went 
home  to  consult  my  wife.  I  had  scarcely 
breached  the  subject,  when  she  took  Kate's  gog¬ 
gles  from  her  work-box,  and  put  them  on,  ob¬ 
serving  that  her  eyes  were  getting  weak,  and  she 
thought  if  shaded  when  she  was  not  using  them, 
they  would  improve.  I  tdd  her  I  would  get  her 
some  colored  glasses,  that  she  might  not  look 
quite  so  ridiculous,  and  then  we  commenced,  oar 
deffberstioas  on  the  contemplated  purchase. 
Carrie  wished  to  know  just  the  amount  my  fends 
would  fell  short.  I  told  .her  that  if  I  could  col¬ 
lect  some  bills  which  I  had  in  my  hands,  I  should, 
need  but  right  hundred  dollars*  but  I  should 
probably  want  a  thousand.  She  said  if  that 
wfca  all  I  needed*  she  .advised  mo  by  all  moans 
to  buy  the  house.  She  could  see  no  objection  to 
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my  borrowing  that  amount,  as  she  was  rare  I 
was  doing  well,  and  coaid  get  trusted  for  each  a 
sum.  Of  coarse  I  coaid,  bat  I  did  not  like  to 
do  so.  I  began  to  look  at  the  dark  side.  Even 
if  I  should  borrow  the  money  and  buy  the  house, 
should  we  be  as  well  off?  Should  we  not  want 
a  great  deal  of  new  furniture  ?  Yes,  if  I  bor¬ 
rowed  to  buy  the  house,  I  must  borrow  more  for 
furniture,  and  very  likely  we  should  he  tempted 
to  extend '  my  credit  still  farther  to  keep  up  a 
better  style  of  dress  and  living.  I  was  going 
on  in  such  a  croaking  strain  when  Carrie  laughed 
right  merrily. 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  said  she,  “  I  do  think  you 
are  making  yourself  ridiculous.  You  came  here, 
you  said,  to  ask  my  advice ;  I  told  you  to  buy 
the  house,  and  since  then  you  have  given  me  so 
many  reasons  for  not  making  the  purchase,  that 
I  begin  to  think  you  decided  before  you  came 
home.  Why  are  you  not  sensible  enough  to  ask 
me  how  much  I  have  saved  for  the  purpose  ?” 

Carrie  threw  the  goggles  to  Charlie,  and  left 
the  room.  I  began  to  see  that  the  weak  eyes 
were  only  weak,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not 
control  their  own  expression,  and  was  ready  for 
any  sum  of  money  she  might  bring  me — indeed, 
I  half  expected  she  would  reappear  with  her 
apron  full  of  change.  No  such  thing ;  she  soon 
came  back  and  seated  herself  quietly  by  me.  I 
looked  at  her  an  instant,  then  said : 

“  Carrie,  can  you  help  me?” 

“  That  is  a  sensible  question,  and  I  answer, 
yes,  I  can,”  she  replied,  at  the  same  time  draw¬ 
ing  a  small  purse  from  her  pocket,  from  which 
she  took  four  papers,  and  handed  me  three  of 
them.  They  were  notes— one  of  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  two  of  three  hundred  each ;  all  were 
signed  by  my  father,  and  payable  on  demand. 

“  Why,  what  does  this  mean  ?”  said  I. 

“It  means  that  your  father  has  safely  invested 
my  money,  and  given  me  his  notes  in  place  of 
it,”  she  answered. 

“  But  the  money  ?  What  means  your  having 
so  much  ?” 

“That  you  have  a  wife  who  can  keep  a  secret 
Do  you  believe  I  can  ?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  will  believe  almost  anything,  if 
you  will  tell  me  how  you  got  the  money.” 

“  Well,  the  four  hundred  dollars  are  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  my  music  teaching.  I  have  written  for 
various  magazines  and  papers  for  the  past  two 
years  and  a  half,  besides  publishing  that  little 
volume  of  poems  you  admire  so  much,  and  a 
collection  of  stories.  One  publisher,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  has  paid  me  very  liberally,  so  you  may 
guess  how  much  I  can  assist  you  in  famishing 
our  house.” 


The  rest  of  our  conversation  must  remain  un¬ 
recorded. 

That  evening  I  walked  over  to  Mr.  ABen's,  to 
tell  him  that  I  should  be  ready  to  draw  writings 
for  his  house  and  pay  cash  down  the  next  day. 
After  my  return  I  asked  Carrie  to  read  from  her 
poems,  and  she  read  the  remainder  of  the  even* 
ing.  I  had  admired  the  poems  very  much  when 
I  attributed  them  to  a  stranger,  bnt  they  seemed 
more  beautiful  as  my  Carrie's.  I  wondered  I 
had  never  thought  before  they  were  like  her 
twilight  conversations.  How  often  had  I  heasd 
beautiful,  poetic  sentiments  from  her  lips,  and 
yet  had  never  dreamed  that  she  could  speak 
those  sweet  fancies  which  charmed  me  in  die  ear 
of  the  world. 

The  next  morning  we  went  over  to  my  father's 
quite  early.  My  mother  was  surprised,  but  none 
the  less  pleasad,  to  see  us  at  that  time,  and  soon 
hod  Charlie  seated  with  them  for  a  second 
breakfast  As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  I  told  my  father  they  were  not  in¬ 
debted  to  a  mere  whim  for  this  rail,  as  I  came 
on  business. 

“  Eh  1”  said  he,  seeming  to  understand  at  a 
glance  how  matters  stood,  “  have  yon  found  the 
troth  of  what  I  told  yon  some  fonr  years  ago  f ' 

“And  some  scores  of  times  since,  father,  if 
yon  mean  your  maxim,  *  Better  is  a  fortune  in  a 
wife,  than  a  fortune  with  a  wife.'  " 

“That  is  it;  it  loses  nothing  by  repeating. 
Bnt  how  much  money  do  yon  want  ?  1  see  by 
the  twinkle  of  Carrie's  eye  that  is  your  errand.” 

“  We  would  like  all  I  asked  yon  to  have  ready.” 

My  father  paid  the  money  immediately,  and 
we  left  very  soon. 

That  day  writings  were  drawn  which  seemed 
possession  of  the  long  wished-for  cottage  to  me 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  When  we  were  seated 
for  the  evening,  Carrie  proposed  writing  to  Kali 
to  come  and  help  move.  She  said  she  would 
write  to  her  mother  of  my  late  surprise;  but 
Kate  should  know  nothing  of  it  till  her  arrival. 
Upon  expressing  surprise  that  Kate  was  Igno¬ 
rant  of  her  writing,  Came  assured  me  that  no 
one  except  ottr  parents  and  myself  knew  aught 
of  It  She  told  my  father,  in  order  to  have  his 
assistance  and  advice,  and  her  mother,  because  it 
was  such  a  pleasure  to  confide  in  her. 

“  Not  even  the  publishers  knew  my  real  name,” 
added  Carrie,  “  though  their  mistake  is  of  their 
own  making.  I  have  signed  my  letters  to  them 
*  Carrie  L.  Clifton,'  and  they  always  prefix  a 
'Miie '  when  they  write  to  me.  1  have  never 
corrected  them,  as,  coming  as  the  letters  have 
done  to  your  father's  rare,  they  have  been  lose 
likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  our  postmaster." 
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Kate’i  letter  wasdcepatcbsd,  »»d  we  soon  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer,  in  which  she  said  she  would  | 
come,  though  she  had  half  a  mind  to  stay  away 
to  punish  ns  for  being  so  negligent  as  to  hare 
omitted  telling  her  where  we  were  going  to  move. 

Ere  long  Kate  came.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  describe  her  merriment,  when  she 
found  how  nicely  Carrie  had  proved  that  a  wo¬ 
man  am  keep  a  secret.  The  fact  was  so  clearly 
established  she  was  sure  she  should  never  need 
to  bridle  her  tongue  for  the  credit  of  womanhood. 

I  will  not  tire  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
our  removal,  but  will  assure  him  that  when  we 
unanimously  declared  we  were  fairly  settled, 
with  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  place  which 
it  would  protafafo  occupy  for  years,  there  was 
great  rejoicinpr  Mid  all  this  bustle  I  bad  not 
failed  to  mark  Carrie's  progress  in  a  story  which 
she  was  writing  j  several  sketches  for  different 
periodicals  were  sent,  but  this  story  interested 
me  most  because  it  was  to  be  printed  in  a  volume 
by  itself.  Each  day  Carrie  wrote  one  hour,  for 
she  said  she  could  easily  make  up  that  time,  and 
the  habit  of  writing  at  the  same  hour  every 
morning  is  a  valuable  one.  In  the  new  house 
Carrie  has  a  study  fitted  up  according  to  hp 
own  taste,  in  which  I  am  writing  this  evening, 
because  it  seems  the  pleasantest  room  when  she 
is  absent.  The  first  evening  we  spent  here  she 
brought  forward  her  account  books  for  my  in¬ 
spection.  She  said  she  hoped  there  would  never 
be  another  important  secret  between  us,  as  the 
pleasure  of  the  surprise  did  not  make  up  for  the 
interchange  of  thought  we  might  have  had. 

One  day,  about  the  first  of  June,  father  brought 
Carrie  a  letter,  which  she  read  and  handed  to 
me.  It  was  from  Henry  C.  Carroll,  informing 
her  that  he  expected  to  pass  through  our  village 
soon,  when  he  would  be  happy  to  make  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  personally.  Carrie  told  me  that  this 
was  the  publisher,  who  had  accepted  her  firtt 
efforts  to  write  for  the  public,  and  had  always 
paid  her  more  liberally  than  any  one  else  had 
done.  She  immediately  answered  his  letter, 

*  giving  him  the  street  and  number  of  our  resi¬ 
dence,  and  expressing  the  pleasure  she  should 
anticipate  in  meeting  one,  from  whom  she  had 
received  letters  so  long. 

A  few  days  later,  as.  we  were  listening  to  Car¬ 
rie’s  singing,  the  door-bell  rang.  Kate  went  to 
the  door,  where  she  found  a  young  gentleman, 
who,  after  asking  if  she  were  Miss  Clifton,  pre¬ 
sented  his  card  and  requested  her  to  announce 
his  (Mr.  Carroll's  J  arrival.  When  he  entered 
and  found  11  Miss  Clifton  "  to  be  both  a  wife  and 
mother,  the  warm  blood  rushed  to  his  face  for 
an  instant,  but  he  immediately  regained  his  self¬ 


possession.  A  lively  conversation  ensued,  in 
which  he  bore  his  part  so  well  as  to  draw  from 
Canto,  after  his  departure,  the  remark  that  he 
was  a  peifoct  gentleman  in  appearance.  He 
was  going  farther  north,  to  be  gone  ten  days  pr 
a  fortnight,  and  promised  to  call  when  returning. 
Meantime,  the  day  on  which  Kate  was  to  go 
home  came.  That  morning  she  gaily  remarked 
that  it  was  a  pity  she  most  go  before  that  hand¬ 
some  fellow  came  back.  She  should  have  set 
her  cap  for  him,  if  he  had  not  come  and  gone  so 
suddenly  that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of  it. 
O,  dear  1  it  was  too  bad j  now  she  should  never 
she  him  again. 

Our  young  lady  readers,  who  have  talked  non¬ 
sense,  and  sometimes  been  caught,  will  readily 
imagine  that  she  blushed  most  beautifully  when 
the  door  opened  not  two  minutes  after  she  ce*ed 
speaking,  and  Mr.  Carroll  was  announced. .  She 
wished  “that  handsome  fellow"  was  in  the 
Bed  Sea  rather  than  there  to  make  her  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Fortunately  for  her,  Charlie  happened  to 
be  pulling  a  beautiful  rose  in  pieces,  and  throw¬ 
ing  the  petals  over  the  carpet. 

“0,  fie,  Charlie  1  you  make  aunty  ashamed 
of  you,"  said  she,  as  she  busied  herself  in  pick¬ 
ing  them  up.  How  very  sensitive  Mr.  Carroll 
must  have  thought  Kate,  if  he  noticed  how  she 
Mushed  at  a  child's  mischief.  He  had  finished 
his  business  much  sooner  than  he  expeeted,  and 
intended  starting  for  home  that  afternoon.  Car¬ 
rie  informed  him  that  he  and  Kate  would  be  fol¬ 
low  passengers,  and  invited  him  to  dine  with  ns. 
He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of 
company,  for  a  part  of  his  journey,  and  his  wil¬ 
lingness  to  accept  her  invitation;  then,  after 
some  general  conversation,  he  left  the  ladies,  in 
order  to  attend  to  some  business.  Kate  said  no 
more  about  “  setting  her  cap  "  for  Mr.  Carroll, 
though  Carrie  assured  her  there  would  be  a  fine 
opportunity  in  the  cars. 

Things  went  on  os  usual  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  In  November  we  received  a  letter 
from  Kate,  informing  us  that  she  intended  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  the  city.  Cousin  Ellen  had 
written  for  her  to  come ;  she  had  gained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  her  parents,  and  expected  to  be  in  —  by 
the  very  first  of  December.  During  the  winter 
we  had  frequent  letters  from  her,  in  most  of 
which  she  mentioned  Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  a 
friend  of  cousin  Ellen’s. 

Spring  came  and  went,  but  we  took  no  note 
of  it.  Summer,  glad  summer,  came,  and  on 
one  of  its  earliest,  brightest  days,  a  precious 
little  charge  was  laid  in  my  arms — a  darling  lit¬ 
tle  daughter.  How  joyfully  we  welcomed  her  to 
our  hearts  and  home !  If  it  were  possible,  we 
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thought  her  prettier  {tan  Charlie  had  been.  In 
how  many  pleasant  day-dreams  of  the  future  I 
indulged  myself!  Sorely,  life  was  one  bright 
day-dream  to  me.  Carrie  was  again  well,  and 
her  increase  of  cares  did  not  lead  her  to  throw 
by  her  pen.  We  had  now  secured  the  services 
of  Susan  Bliss,  sister  to  our  valuable  Martha, 
whose  loss  had  troubled  us  so  much.  Little 
Mary  required  much  less  attention  than  Charlie 
had  seemed  to  do,  and  he,  though  a  rogue  of 
nearly  three  yean,  learned  to  know  that  he  must 
never  enter  his  mother's  study  unbidden. 

It  was  a  bright  summer,  but  care  and  grief 
came  with  the  autumn,  and  touched  me  where  I 
was  most  vulnerable.  Had  my  children  been 
sick,  I  should  not  have  been  alone  in  my  anxiety, 
yea,  had  they  died,  Carrie's  gentle,  holyprecepts 
would  have  strengthened  my  heart,  and  I  think  I 
could  have  borne  the  trial  without  a  murmur. 
But  Carrie,  my  precious  Carrie,  was  sick.  We 
had  been  to  her  father's  for  a  visit,  which  we  had 
enjoyed  very  much.  Itwas  the  first  time  we  had 
carried  our  little  Mary  Lee,  and  we  were  proud 
to  present  her  little  namesake  to  our  mother. 
On  our  way  home  she  had  a  severe  headache, 
which  she  thought  was  caused  by  riding  in  the 
cars. 

The  next  morning  Carrie  was  very  much 
worse.  I  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  said  she  evi¬ 
dently  must  have  a  run  of  fever.  I  sent  fbr  my 
mother,  and  my  father  came  with  her.  Carrie 
grew  worse  very  fast ;  on  the  fourth  day  I  sent 
for  my  father  and  mother  Lee.  Carrie  had  her 
senses  but  a  small  part  of  the  time;  on  the 
seventh  day  the  doctor  told  my  father  there  was 
no  hope.  Perhaps  bethought  hb  had  chosen  the 
one  of  her  relatives  who  would  bear  the  static 
most  calmly.  He  was  mistaken ;  her  own  fhther 
would  have  been  comparatively  calm,  I  think — 
as  for  mine,  he  wept  like  a  child,  and  repeated 
the  words  of  the  physician  to  us  all.  Ah !  that 
sad  day !  How  inconceivably  dear  to  me  had 
Carrie  become,  now  that  I  felt  I  must  lose  her. 
O,  it  must  not  be !  I  tried  to  think  it  would  be 
an  unjust  act  for  God  to  take  her  from  me.  It 
could  not  be  for  the  best  that  she  should  be  taken 
from  our  children.  I  shudder  as  I  think  taw 
unchristian  were*  the  bitter  thoughts  of  those 
hours.  I  thought  not  of  the  many  times  when 
we  had  spoken  cheerfully  of  death — when  she 
told  me  not  to  weep  over  her  grave,  but  to  be¬ 
lieve  her  spirit  still  with  me,  rejoicing  in  my 
joys,  sympathizing  in  my  sorrows,  .and  influenc¬ 
ing  me  for  good  at  all  times.  I  remembered  not 
her  snhtime  trust  in  our  Father — I  was  not  my. 
self— I  was  mad  with  grief.  Was  there  no  tape  ? 
There  was  hope— shame  on  the  physician  wta 


had  said  there  was  none!  Dr.  B.  had  been  sent 
for ;  when  he  should  come,  he  would  help  her. 

She  was  sane  for  a  little  while  that  afternoon. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  those  moments  !  I  hope  not, 
for  they  did  my  soul  good;  As  I  sat  by  her, 
and  heard  her  convene  cheerfully,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  of  her  situation,  of  our  children, 
and  of  the  Holy  Father,  who  was  very  near  her 
in  her  weakness,  the  bitter  thoughts  left  me.  I 
'was  better— I  became  willing  to  trust  the  All 
Merdfol,  even  with  her  fate.  I  prayed  earnestly, 
yet  hnmbly,  and  was  enabled  to  say  from  my 
heart,  "  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt,  my  Fa¬ 
ther.”  I  had  not  given  np  hope-rl  could  not  to 
that  so  long  as  there  was  life.  I  thought  I  tad 
become  reconciled  to  foe  Father's  wfll — I  hope  I 
had  ;  bnt  to  him  all  thanks  are  due  that  I  was 
spared  foe  dreadfol  trial. 

When  Dr.  B.  arrived  she  was  delirious  again. 
Dr.  S.  gave  him  a  brief  account  of  her  sickliest, 
and  foe  medicine  which  had  been  administered. 

“ Bad,  bad,  all  bad!”  he  muttered;  “but  foe 
may  get  well.” 

I  knew  that  he  had  little  hope,  hut  mine  was 
strengthening.  I  seemed  to  fed  foat  he  would 
do  her  good,  and  he  did.  Long,  sad,  wearisome 
days  did  she  linger  between  life  and  death,  and 
all  foe  world  seemed  dark  to  me.  Even  foe 
prattle  of  my  little  ones  but  added  a  pang  to  my 
overburdened  heart.  At  length  she  was  pro¬ 
nounced  convalescent,  and  all  our  friends  left 
except  our  mother  Lee.  Carrie  mourned  some 
foat  our  poor  little  May  had  been  deprived  of 
her  care  when  so  very  young,  but  usually  she 
was  very  cheerful  while  regaining  her  healfo. 
We  had  so  much  to  be  thankfhl  for  that  we  were 
not  disposed  to  murmur  at  light  trials.  We  fete 
that  we  had  been  chastened  for  our  good,  since 
we  now  more  folly  realized  foe  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  The  depth  of  our  love  foreach  other 
had  been  revealed  to  us  as  it  never  could  have 
been  in  healfo. 

Near  the  last  of  October  our  mother  Lee  left 
ns,  and  sent  Kate  to  us  on  her  arrival  at  home. 
Dear  Kate,  how  unlike  her  usual  self  she  was,* 
now  there  was  sickness  in  foe  boose.  She  moved 
about  so  noiselessly,  and  was  so  careful  to  pre¬ 
vent  foe  children's  disturbing  Carrie,  font  eta 
was  most  valuable.  Ere  long  Carrie  was  able  to 
assume  some  of  her  duties ;  and  with  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1855  she  resumed  her  pen.  Smce 
then  she  has  written  everyday.  Kate  and  Henry 
Carroll  were  married  two  weeks  ago,  and  came 
here  while  on  their  wedding  tour. 

Memory  is  foe  only  paradise  we  are  sure  of 
always  preserving.  Even  our  first  parents  could 
not  be  driven  out  of  it. 
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Old  maids  a n  neeftil,  yes,  they  are, 

'Bay  what  you  will  about  them ; 

And  those  who  ridicule  them  most, 

Could  lOy  do  without  them. 

I  hare  a  maiden  aunt,  I  hare, 

And  think  a  great  deal  of  her ; 

Indeed,  of  half  a  score  of  them, 

There's  none  I  prise  above  her. 

Tts  true,  she's  crabbed  now  and  then, 

But  that  don't  last  forever — 

And  when  the  crab&d  fits  are  o'er, 

There's  none  mom  kind  or  clever. 

Then  she's  so  good  among  the  siek, 

So  kind  and  sympathising; 

Ton  could  not  find  a  better  nurse, 

Not  e*en  by  advertising. 

And  many  other  golden  traits 
My  maiden  aunt  possesses. 

Which  many  another  person  lacks, 

Who  greater  things  profteses. 

N 

THAT  ODIOUS  CIGAR. 

BT  THE  OLD  ’UN. 

“  Clarence/’  Mid  die  fair  Julia  Hajton  to 
Mr.  C.  Linton,  the  young  gentleman  who  was 
soon  to  take  the  pledge  to  cherish,  lore  and 
protect  her  for  life,  “  those  curls  of  yours  are 
very  luxurious,  almost  feminine.0 

“Do  yon  wish  me  to  dip  them  to  the  *  stem 
warrior  crop/  ss  Brutus  says  t” 

“By  no  means.  I  only  wished  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Richard  Sniveller  was  right  when  he 
observed  that  the  human  hair  was  a  great  retain¬ 
er  of  tobacco-smoke.0 

The  young  gentleman  coughed  slightly  as  the 
color  mounted  to  his  face,— it  was  a  good  sign 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  how  to  blush.  The 
ingenuousness  of  youth  is  always  pleasing. 

“And  do  you  know,  Clarence,0  continued  the 
fair  one,  “that  I  think  the  Countess  Merlin  was 
right,  when  she  said  that  the  scent  of  tobacco 
was\he  vilest  of  odors  1  Strange  that  people 
will  cultivate  a  taste  for  a  weed  that  is  at  first 
repugnant  both  to  men  and  animals.0 

Nothing  more  was  said  Upon  die  subject,  but 
that  same  evening  Clarence  Linton  gave  away  a 
box  of  Leon  d’  Oro’s,  and  a  very  elegant  cigar- 
case,  and  thenceforth  smoked  no  more. 

The  wedding  of  the  pair  occurred  a  few  days 
after  this  conversation,  and  they  entered  upon 
the  occupancy  of  a  little  bandbox  of  a  town¬ 


house,  whkh  was  net  too  mutt  to  permit  the 
bride  the  luxary  of  a  htyou  of  a  boudoir,  and  our 
hero  the  enjoyment  of  a  sanctum.  Married  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  always  be  together,  and  must  have 
their  separate  cages,  “vheels  vithin  vheels/’  as 
“Samivel0  says. 

Business  called  Clarence  from  home  a  good 
deal,  but  he  always  left  it  with  regret,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  it  with  ardor.  As  he  still  thought 
Julia  was  a  peerless  creature,  end  himself  utterly 
unworthy  of  her,  and  as  she  had  been  something 
of  a  coquette  before  marriage,  and  as  he  had 
more  than  one  mischief-making  female  relative, 
what  wonder  that  he  became  jealous  1  The  pos¬ 
sibility  of  her  flirting,  of  her  loving  another  than 
himself  once  entertained,  ho  became  suspicions 
and  uncomfortable. 

One  day  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  boudoir, 
and  was  admitted  after  a  strange  delay.  He 
thought  he  detected  the  weU-romembered  and 
well-known  odor  of  a  agar. 

“  Have  you  had  visitors,  Julia  1°  ho  asked. 

“No— I  have  been  quite  alone  all  the  after¬ 
noon,0  was  the  reply.  But  she  looked  confttsed 
as  she  said  this. 

“  Tour  brother  Tom  hasn’t  been  here  1” 

“No  one— I  told  you  once,”  was  the  some¬ 
what  pettish  reply,  as  the  lady  left  the  room  in  a 
flutter. 

“  There’s  a  hateful  mystery  here  that  I  must 
fathom  1°  thought  Clarence.  “  Somebody  has 
been  here,  in  spite  of  her  denial.  Some  gentle¬ 
man— one  of  her  old  flames— smoking  still, — 
confound  his  impudence  1  This,  then,  is  the 
meaning  of  ’love,  honor  and  obey  I*  0,  wo¬ 
man— woman— women  1° 

Some  days  after  this  incident,  Mr.  Clarence 
Linton  announced,  with  avery  grave  face,  that 
business  suddenly  called  him  to  New  York,  and 
that  he  should  be  absent  for  three  or  four  days. 
He  was  duly  kissed  and  counselled,  and  depart¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  a  brown  umbrella  and  a 
carpet-bag.  But  in  the  hush  of  evening  he  re¬ 
turned,  opened  rite  street-door  with  his  pass-key, 
went  up  stairs  and  tried  the  door  of  the  boudoir. 
It  was  locked. 

“  Who’s  there  f  °  cried  a  fluttered  voice  from 
within. 

“Mel”  was  the  gruff  and  ungrammatical 
answer. 

The  door  was  opened,  darenoe  sprang  in, 
grasping  his  umbrella 

- “  u  though  it  were  a  weapon 

To  amlte  the  gazer  dead." 

The  smell  and  smoke  of  tobacco  filled  the  room. 

“  Woman  I  woman I  where  is  he  1°  he  shouted. 
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“  Who  asked  the  trembling  lady. 

“  I  know  not, — I  cere  not/*  answered  Clar¬ 
ence,  savagely.  “But  show  me  to  him,  and  1*11 
run  him  through/' 

And  he  made  a  sanguinary  pass  through  the 
empty  air  at  an  imaginary  foe. 

“  Ton  are  beside  yourself/'  said  Julia. 

“  I'll  soon  be  alongside  of  somebody  else/' 
was  the  ferocious  reply. 

“  There  is  nobody  here  but  I/'  said  Julia. 

“  Hold  up  your  right  hand  and  swear !”  thun¬ 
dered  our  Othello. 

“I  wont  1" 

“  You  wont  1" 

The  lady  had  kept  her  right  hand  behind  her, 
but  Clarence  seizing  her  arm,  derated  it,  and 
lo!  she  was  holding  a  half-smoked  cigar  1  He 
was  astounded  at  firet,  and  then  bunt  into  a 
loud  laugh. 

“Do  you  remember/'  said  he,  “what  the 
Countess  Merlin  says  about  the  rileness  of 
tobacco  smoke  ?" 

“  She  was  right !"  answered  Julia,  throwing 
the  cigar  out  of  the  window.  “It  is  odious. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story.  Curiosity 
prompted  me  to  experiment  and  try  to  discern 
what  there  was  in  a  cigar  so  fascinating  to  Amer¬ 
ican  gentlemen  and  Spanish  ladies.  You  inter¬ 
rupted  me  once  before,  but  I  thought  your  ab¬ 
sence  would  give  me  a  fine  chance  to  try  it  to¬ 
night  Now  what  becomes  of  your  suspicions  1" 

“  All  ranished  into  smoke !''  said  Clarence. 

The  old  Latin  poet  tells  us  that  lovers*  quar¬ 
rels  end  in  a  renewal  of  love.  So  was  it  in  this 
case ;  the  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  Lintons 
passed  away  like  the  whiff  of  a  cigar,  and  re¬ 
turned  no  more  to  vex  them  with  its  shadow. 


MISTAKES  IN  IDENTITY. 

A  case,  showing  how  liable  people  are  to  be 
mistaken  as  to  identity,  especially  at  night,  has 
lately  occurred  at  Philadelphia.  A  jeweller, 
some  months  ago,  was,  while  on  his  way  home, 
suddenly  attacked  in  the  street  by  a  man  that 
knocked  him  down  with  a  paving  stone,  placed 
in  a  handkerchief,  nearly  killing  him,  and  robbed 
him  of  a  valuable  gold  watch.  A  man  named 
Ennis  was  arrested  as  the  robber,  and  the  person 
robbed  testified  to  his  belief  that  he  was  the 
robber.  The  jury  convicted  him,  but  the  judge, 
having  doubts,  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  granted 
a  new  trial.  Within  a  short  time  a  custom  house 
officer  sent  a  watch  to  be  repaired,  that  proved 
to  be  the  one  of  which  the  jeweller  was  robbed, 
and  which  was  traced  to  a  man  named  Williams 
who  upon  being  arrested  confessed  that  he  was 
the  robber, — Tribune. 


Sorrows  gather  round  mat  souls  as  storms 
do  around  mountains;  but,  like  them,  they 
break  the  storm  and  purify  the  air  of  the  plain 
beneath  him. 


WA8Horcnx>ir  and  hib  mother. 

As  it  had  been  popularly  known,  for  several 
weeks  before  the  votes  of  the  electors  were  offi¬ 
cially  canvassed,  that  Washington  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  President,  his  preparations  for 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  were  all 
completed  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Thompon  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April.  In* 
a  letter  to  General  Knox,  he  says,  “As  to  myself 
this  delay  may  be  compared  to  a  reprieve,  for  in 
confidence  I  tell  you,  (with  the  world  it  would 
obtain  little  credit),  tnat  my  movements  to  the 
seat  of  government  Will  be  accompanied  with 
feelings  not  unlike  those  of  a  culprit  who  is  going 
to  the  place  of  execution,  so  unwilling  am  I,  in 
the  evening  of  life,  nearly  consumed  in  public 
cares,  to  quit  a  peacefu^abode  for  an  ocean  of 
difficulties."  He,  however,  informed  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son  that  at  the  end  of  two  days  he  would  be 
ready  to  accompany  him,  and  in  the  meantime 
paid  a  visit  to  his  venerable  mother  in  Freder¬ 
icksburg.  On  coming  into  her  presence,  he  said, 
“  The  people,  madam,  have  been  pleased,  with 
most  flattering  unanimity,  to  elect  me  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States  :  but  be¬ 
fore  I  can  assume  the  functions  of  that  office,  I 
have  come  to  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewelL 
So  soon  as  the  public  business,  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  encountered  in  arranging  a  new  gov¬ 
ernment,  can  be  disposed  of,  I  shall  hasten  to 
Virginia,  and" — Here  she  interrupted  him: 
“You  will  see  me  no  more,"  she  said,  “my 
great  age,  and  the  disease  that  is  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not 
be  long  in  this  world.  I  trust  in  God  I  am  some¬ 
what  prepared  for  a  better.  But  go,  George, 
fulfil  the  nigh  destinies  which  Heaven  appears  to 
assign  you ;  go,  my  son,  and  may  that  Heaven’s 
and  your  mother's  blessing  be  with  you  always." 
He  was  deeply  affected  ;  his  head  rested  on  the 
shoulder  of  his*  aged  parent,  whose  arm  feebly 
yet  fondly  encircled  his  ^eck.  The  scene  was 
full  of  the  most  touching'  sublimity.  Both  the 
mother  and  son  were  dissolved  in  tears  at  the 
thought  that  they  were  embracing  each  other  for 
the  last  time.  There  is  no  fame  in  the  world 
more  pure  than  that  of  the  mother  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  no  woman  since  the  Mother  of  Christ 
has  left  a  better  claim  to  the  affectionate  rever¬ 
ence  of  mankind. 

In  his  diary  he  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the 
sixteenth :  “About  ten  o’clock  I  bade  adieu  to 
Mount  Vernon;  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic 
felicity,  and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more 
anxious  and  painful  sensations  than  I  have  words 
to  express,  set  out  for  New  York,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  and  Colonel  Humphreys,  with  the 
best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my  country 
in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hopes  of 
answering  its  expectations." — Olive  Brand. 


A  nutritious  Vegetable. — It  is  perhaps 
unknown  to  many  that  the  onion  is  one  #f  the 
most  nutritious  or  roots,  containing,  when  dried, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  gluten.  It 
is  a  great  staple  of  life  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Onions  are  not  a  relish  merely  to  the  Spaniard, 
for  they  sustain  his  strength ;  and  add  beyond 
what  their  bnlk  would  suggest,  to  the  amount  of 
nourishment  which  his  simple  meal  supplies. 
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TBOE’BT  WITH  ME  IN  MY  DREAMS. 


BT  MARION  HARLAXD. 


Tboa'rt  with  me  In  my  nightly  dreams, 

The  dear,  long  reveries  of  the  day; 

IMr  shadowy  shapes  and  dewy  form 
Have  passed  from  heart  and  brain  away. 

They’re  gone  as  birds  of  summer  wing, 

A  hurried  flight  at  winter’s  ehill, 

To  And  in  distant,  genial  climes, 

Perfume,  and  warmth,  and  music  still ; 

Yet  gentle,  fay-like  visions  dance 
To  dreamy  music  round  my  couch ; 

The  darkly  buried  Past  up-springs, 

Glowing  with  life  beneath  thy  touch ; 

High,  silvery  clouds  their  incense  raise, 

TO  sweets  that  Past  once  held  for  me; 

Sweeps  which  have  turned  to  wormwood  since, 
They  bring  me  love,  and  hope,  and  thee! 

Thee!  not  as  at  our  parting  seen, 

In  friendly  guise  that  mocked  thee  while; 

And  mien  so  lair — thou  couldst  not  dream 
Of  the  heart  that  broke  beneath  thy  smile. 

But,  with  deep  eyes  all  lit  with  love. 

Such  tremulous  mysteries  gleam, 

As  shimmers  through  the  lueeot  wave 
•  Of  an  Indian  diamond-bedded  stream; 

I  know  but  love,  as  round  my  hand, 

I  feel  thy  warm,  soft  fingers  twine; 

Love  quivers  in  the  full,  rich  Up, 

That  passionately  lights  on  mine; 

Some  balf-fermed  words  of  tendsrness 
Are  breathed— not  spoken— in  my  ear: 

My  heart  lies  still,  lest  its  quick  throb 
Should  drown  one  note  of  sound  so  dear. 

Why  shouldst  thou  oome?— on  this  cold  hsact, 
Why  tall  spring  .showers  of  nymory’s  rain? 

The  young  blooms,  smiling  from  the  earth, 

The  frost  will  soon  eat  down  again ; 

Tbs  frost  which  thon  didst  brings  though  night 
8how  here  and  there  a  verdant  spot, 

Tha  day  will  find  but  blackened  wastes — 

Ruins  that  tell,  where  thou  art  not! 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  GLEN. 


BY  CHARLOTTB  A.  8AWTELLB. 


Ik  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  New  England’s 
shady  dells,  far  away  from  the  din  and  dost  of 
the  city,  musical  with  the  song  of  brooklet  and 
bird,  and  fragrant  with  breathings  of  trees  and 
flowers,  hidden  almost  ont  of  sight  by  the  old 
gray  mountains,  lies  the  fair  little  village  of  Glen. 
And  in  one  of  its  sunniest  spots,  sheltered  by 
elms  of  a  century's  growth,  mossy  itself  with  un¬ 
counted  years,  overran  with  luxuriant  vines  and 
embosomed  in  roses,  stands  the  fairy  little  cot¬ 
tage  where  dwelt  the  pride  of  the  village — its 
fair  young  Lily — an  orphan  from  the  hour  of  her 
birth,  bnt  so .  loved  by  her  aged  grandparents 
that  the  name  had  never  a  meaning. 

3G 


Beautiful  as  the  flower  whose  name  she  bore 
was  the  Lily  of  the  Glen,  and  as  holy  and 
shrinking  in  nature,  too,  breathing  out  her  sweet¬ 
ness  in  lonely  places,  and  coveting  ever  the  lone¬ 
ly  seat.  Scarcely  more  was  she  idolized  in  the 
humble  home  whose  life,  and  light,  and  beauty 
she  was,  than  in  every  other  one  of  the  scattered 
village,  for  wherever  she  went,  she  carried  a  bless¬ 
ing,  and  from  every  threshold  bore  one  too, 
now  from  the  crowing  lips  of  &  baby  face,  and 
then  from,  the  quivering  ones  of.  wrinkled  age. 
Fore  in  heart,  not  dazzlingly  bnt  softly  brilliant 
in  intellect,  gentle  and  loving,  for  eighteen  years 
the  maiden  had  led  that  happy  life  which  only 
the  good  and  true  can  know*— a  sunny  life, 
scarcely  darkened -by  &  single  clond — a  flowery 
one,  scarcely  prickled  by  a  single  thorn — a  holy 
one,  scarcely  scarred  by  a  single  sin. 

Bat  her  heart  was  saddened  then.  First  one 
and  then  the  other  aged  relative  grew  sick,  and 
for  many  weeks  they  lay  6ide  by  side  on  the 
same  couch,  moaning  in  feverish  dreams.  ,  Pa¬ 
tiently  and  tenderly  did  the  young  grandchild 
nurse  them,  heeding  their  slightest  wish,  and 
giving  np  cheerfully  the  demands  of  her  pulse, 
that  she  might  be  ever  with  them,  and  striving 
with  all  love’s  earnestness  to  win  them  back 
from  the  valley  whose  shades  seemed  veiling 
them.  And  even  in  the  last  fearful-hour,,  though 
her  heart  was  sore  and  bleeding,  she  calmed 
herself  and  sung  in  sweet,  though  tremulous 
strains,  the  hymn  they  asked  for,  that  on  the 
breath  of  music  their  souls  might  be  wafted  into 
heaven. 

But  then,  when  all  was  over,  her  strength 
gave  way,  and  for  weeks  she  lay  like  a  frost-hit- 
ten  flower ;  her  cheeks  like  snow  and  her  lips 
voiceless.  Yet,  though  alone  in  the  world  then, 
never  had  an  invalid  kinder  and  more  consider¬ 
ate  care.  There  was  none  in  the  whole  village 
that  did  not  render  her  some  service,  happy  to 
pay  back  a  debt  of  love,  and  sad  that  it  must  be 
paid  in  snch  a  way.  And  when  at  length  she 
recovered,  and  on  the  arm  of  the  gray-haired 
pastor,  slowly  passed  up  the  aisle  of  the  little 
church  to  the  seat  that  had  been  vacant  for  near¬ 
ly  a  year,  there  went  np  from  every  heart  a 
thanksgiving  to  the  Father  in  heaven,  and  when 
her.  sweet,  lute-like  voice  rose  and  fell  in  waves 
of  thrilling  melody  as  she  joined  in  the  grand 
old  hymn,  tears  of  joy  streamed  last  from  many 
eyes,  and  when  the  service  was  over  and  the 
little  group  passed  out  of  the  holy  place,  every 
right  hand  was  kindly  clasped  by  her,  and  from 
every  lip  there  fell  a  blessing. 

But  one  among  them  did  not  greet  her,  though 
hie  gene  Hollowed  her  intently  from  thej 
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she  entered  till  she  left.  It  was  a  stranger,  a 
tourist,  who,  charmed  by  the  rural  beauty  of  the 
Glen,  had  resolved,  as  the  stage  left  him  there 
on  Saturday  evening,  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
rambling  about  its  sunny  spots,  and  sketching 
its  picturesque  rivers ;  a  highly  gifted,  noble 
young  man,  dowered  with  a  princely  fortune, 
who,  having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  had 
nought  to  do  but  while  away  his  time  in  the 
most  agreeable  way.  But  now,  surfeited  with 
the  pleasures  of  fashionable  life,  he  had  turned 
away  to  seek  in  communion  with  Nature  and  her 
true-hearted  children,  that  congeniality  for  which 
his  spirit  longed  but  had  not  found,  either  in  his 
aristocratic  home  or  his  wealthy  friends.  His 
own  mother  had  been  one  of  those  spiritually  or¬ 
ganized  beings  to  whom  holiness  of  life  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  duty  is  as  necessitous  as  breath,  and 
though  spared  to  him  but  seven  brief  years,  she 
so  inwrought  her  nature  into  his,  that  all  the  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  of  later  years  could  not 
eradicate  it — the  angel  sung  so  sweetly  in  the 
far  depths  of  his  bosom,  that  the  syren  voices  of 
temptation  sounded  to  him  ever  like  hideous 
discords. 

The  proud  lady,  who  ere  two  years  had  left 
their  greenness  on  his  mother's  grave,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  mistress  of  her  home,  gave  no  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  pining  boy,  while  his  father,  a  stem, 
grave,  taciturn  man,  though  deep  in  his  heart 
there  welled  strong  waves  of  passionate  feeling, 
manifested  them  only  by  seeing  that  his  tempo¬ 
ral  condition  was  well  cared  for,  and  so  he  grew 
to  manhood,  filled  with  affectionate  yearnings, 
but  with  none  to  breathe  them  upon,  and  only 
Uttering  them  upon  the  low  grassy  mound  where 
slept  the  gentle  being  who  had  given  him  life. 

*  Once  indeed  his  spirit  thought  it  had  found  its 
mate.  There  flitted  into  the  brilliant  saloons  of 
fashioft  a  radiant  young  creature,  who  seemed 
the  incarnation  of  a  poet’s  dream,  and  whose 
spell  soon  bound  the  youthful  Reuben.  But 
ere  many  months,  the  charm  was  broken.  She 
proved  but  a  gay  coquette,  and  after  toying  with 
many  hearts,  finally  surrendered  to  wrinkled 
age,  bartering  herself  for  gold.  Reuben  had  be¬ 
lieved  he  loved  her,  but  when  the  dream  was  so 
rudely  broken,  he  found  his  heart  was  fetterless 
— he  had  loved  not  her,  but  the  creation  of  his 
own  soul  whom  he  had  fancied  was  embodied 
there.  For  a  time  indeed  he  scorned  the  other 
sex,  but  ere  long  the  vision  of  his  own  sweet 
mother  came  to  him  in  such  vivid  light,  that  he 
felt  he  stained  himself  with  sin  to  think  even 
harshly  of  those  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the 
ties  of  sisterhood,  and  he  said  within  himself,  I 
will  seek  her  coantmvpart,  and  finding  is,  be 
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happy.  So,  Lord  Burleigh -like,  he  went  about 
as  a  travelling  artist,  and  in  the  wild  or  beautiful 
of  nature,  as  chanced  the  scene,  his  spirit  drank 
in  peace,  and  the  angel  in  his  heart  sang  dearer 
and  more  thrillingiy. 

Such  was  he,  who,  in  the  little  church  of  Glen, 
had  watched  so  closely  its  frail  Lily.  Her  love¬ 
liness,  .ever  bewitchingly  delicate,  was  enhanced 
by  the  paleness  of  convalescence,  and  she  seem¬ 
ed  to  the  young  man  like  one  of  those  sainted 
ones  of  whom  he  used  to  dream  when  in  boyish 
sorrow  he  nestled  on  the  couch  where  his  moth¬ 
er’s  spirit  had  departed.  There  was  no  guile  he 
felt,  in  those  heavenly  eyes,  no  mocking  taunt 
would  ever  sing  from  lips  like  hers — nay,  then 
was  a  purity  of  soul  visible  in  her  very  mien. 

“  Who  is  she  V9  asked  he,  as  he  walked  home 
with  the  inn-keeper ;  “  who  is  that  fair  young 
creature  who  seems<  the  adopted  child  of  the 
chnrch  ?  she  walks  before  us  with  the  old  pas¬ 
tor.” 

“  She  has  another  name,  but  we  only  call  her 
Lily,  or  the  Lily  of  the  Glen,  a  homeless  girl 
now,  without  a  relative  on  earth,  and  yet  she 
will  never  want  for  anything,  for  hnmble  as  we 
are,  we  will  ever  make  room  for  her  by  our 
hearths  and  in  oar  hearts,  for  she  is  an  angel 
whom  we  cannot  entertain  without  a  blessing  1” 
And  he  forthwith  told  her  simple  story. 

The  yohng  man  shut  himself  in  his  room  and 
mused  upon  her.  In  his  wildest  dreams  he  had 
fancied  nothing  earthly  so  ethereal,  and  he  felt 
that  could  he  but  clasp  that  fragile  Lily  to  his 
heart,  its  low  murmuring  moans  would  be  hash¬ 
ed  forever. 

The  sunset  flooded  the  Glen  with  brilliancy 
as  he  stole  forth  again,  and  longing  for  silent 
communion  with  the  human  floweret  who  had 
entranced  his  soul,  he  turned  from  the  pleasant 
village  street  and  followed  the  banks  of  a  little 
stream  that  went  singing  along  as  though  each 
wave  were  a  melody.  Whither  it  led  he  knew 
not,  bat  keeping  the  worn  path,  he  found  him¬ 
self  ere  long  opposite  a  little  grave-yard,  whose 
monuments  had  nothing  to  arrest  attention,  but 
whose  quiet  beauty  entranced  one  at  a  glance. 
Reuben  leaned  with  folded  hands  on  the  white 
stile  and  was  soon  lost  in  fresh  thought  Mem¬ 
ory  carried  him  back  to  the  day  his  mother  died, 
and  he 'Saw  himself  again  in  childish  grief,  bend¬ 
ing,  half  in  wender,  half  jn  awe,  over  the  open 
grave,  and  then  kissing  a  white  rose-bud  from 
a  neighboring  bush  and  casting  it  on  to  the 
coffin,  and  then  he  thought  of  the  after  ridti 
he  had  paid  it  when  it  was  green  and  flowery, 
and  remembered  how  many  times  he  had  wished 
he  could  have  slept  beside  her.  Team  streamed 
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down  his  cheeks  as  he  leaned  there ;  these  holy 
tears  which  come  unbidden  to  wash  the  heart  of 
the  dost  that  has  gathered  on  its  beauty. 

Suddenly  he  started.  A  low,  sweet  strain 
flitted  by  on  the  eren'nj  breeze,  and  to  his  highly 
wrought  feelings  it  seemed  at  first  like  the  angel 
roice  of  her  he  mourned.  But  he  soon  rallied 
himself,  and  listening  closely,  discerned  that  it 
came  from  a  locust  grove  in  a  distant  comer  of 
the  yard,  and  he  felt  intuitively  it  was  the  night 
hymn  of  the  lily  sung  over  the  grave  of  her 
buried  loves. 

He  forbore  to  disturb  the  solemnity  of  the 
spot  by  seeking  the  acquaintance  he  desired,  and 
so  turned  from  the  stile,  and  passing  on,  threw 
himself  on  a  bank  of  Violets  beside  the  stream, 
and  was  soon  lost  in  delicious  revery. 

“A  beautiful  spring  night,  sir/*  said  a  mild 
voice,  soon,  and  starting  up,  the  young  man 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  aged  pastor, 
on  whose  arm  leaned  the  fair  young  mourner. 

“  You  are  a  stranger,  sir,  I  take  it,  here.  I 
noticed  you  in  church  and  should  have  spoken 
to  you  there,  but  I  had  no  chance.  We  are  a 
plain,  simple  people  here,  but  mean  to  do  our 
duty,  and  if  while  you  tarry  I  can  be  of  service, 
you  may  command  me.'1 

It  was  a  courteous  greeting,  not  so  much  in 
words  as  in  the  fatherly  manner  of  the  gray¬ 
haired  man,  and  Reuben  offered  his  hand  warmly 
and  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kindness,  and 
as  he  walked  back  to  the  village  with  them, 
charmed  them  with  his  high-toned  thoughts,  and 
the  three  were  each  regretful  when  the  pastor's 
gate  was  reached. 

“Let  ns  see  yon  here  to  morrow,”  said  he,  as 
he  led  Lily  in,  for  she  was  his  dove-like  blessing, 
“  or  to-night,  evpn,  if  apart  from  home,  a  family 
altar  should  be  longed  for.” 

“  I  have  longed  for  it  since  my  mother  died,” 
said  the  young  man,  with  a  touching  pathos. 

“  Come  with  us  then,  sir.  We  have  few 
forms,  box  we  trust  our  hearts  are  right and  he 
ushered  Reuben  into  the  little  study,  and  for 
awhile  they  sat  there  in  the  calm  moonlight, 
not  conversing  with  each  other,  but  uttering  as 
they  chanced,  the  holy  thoughts  which  begged 
for  an  expression. 

At  an  early  hour  an  aged  female  domes  tic  en¬ 
tered  with  lights  and  drew  a  stand  to  the  pastor's 
side.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  family 
Bible  till  he  had  selected  a  chapter,  and  then 
passed  it  to  the  young  man,  saying : 

*  “  My  eyes  grow  dim,  let  me  borrow  yours.” 

Reuben  took  the  holy  volume  reverently,  and 
read  in  dear,  thrilling  tones,  those  glorious  pas¬ 
sages  from  St  John,  commencing:  “Let not 


your  heart  be  troubled.”  When*  he  had  closed, 
the  pastor  turned  to  Lily  for  the  hymn.  It  quiv¬ 
ered  on  her  lips,  bat  the  sacred  emotions  of  her 
heart  were  too  powerful  for  her  weakened  frame, 
and  the  words  hong  there  in  uttered  music. 
Reuben's  keen  ear  had  caught  the  strain  though, 
and  his  rich  voice  harmonized  fitly  with  the  lofty 
words  as  he  song  it  through.  Then  the  aged 
man  bent  his  knee  and  prayed.  And  while  he 
took  in  the  whole  world  in  his  petition,  he  yet 
pleaded  earnestly  and  individually  for  the  gen¬ 
tle  girl  he  had  taken  to  his  heart,  and  for  the 
stranger  who  worshipped  with  them,  and  sub- 
dned  -as  his  human  feelings  were,  the  young 
man  was  yet  conscious  of  a  sudden  thrill  of  joy 
when  he  heard  himself  thus  coupled  in  solemn 
prayer  with  the  beauteous  Li.ly. 

Only  snatches  of  sleep  came  to  him  that  night ; 
most  of  it  was  spent  in  revery.  And  when  he 
went  out  on  the  ensuing  morning,  life  wore  a 
changed  look  to  him.  It  had  put  on  a  majesty 
that  awed  him,  and  yet  that  roused  him  to  sub- 
limer  views.  The  divinity  within  him  was 
aroused,  not  partially,  but  thoroughly,  and  he 
resolved  to  heed  well  its  intuitive  suggestions. 
He  sought  out  the  aged  pastor  and  revealed  to 
him  his  previous  life,  its  longings,  its  aspirations, 
its  unquietness,  and  his  last  resolve,  to  seek  him 
out  a  bride  who  should  give  beauty  and  bliss 
to  life. 

“  When  I  saw  Lily  yesterday,”  said  he,  “  the 
poet's  charming  story  came  vividly  to  mind,  and 
I  resolved  to  woo  her  as  did  the  lord  of  the  tale, 
in  painter’s  dress,  and  bear  her  to  a  princely 
home  when  she  expected  but  an  humble  cottage. 
But  better  thoughts  have  been  wakened  in  me. 
I  would  still  win  her,  if  I  can,  but  not  to  lead 
her  into  fashion’s  halls.  They  are  not  the  place 
for  one  so  spiritual  as  she.  Home  is  the  sphere 
for  one  like  her,  and  I  Would  win  her  to  a  home 
with  me,  in  this  or  some  other  shady  Glen,  and 
keep  her  my  Lily  through  my  life. 

“And  this  is  not  all,  sir.  I  would  learn  of 
you  a  pastor's  duties.  My  life  thus  far  has  been 
an  aimless  one.  I  need  not  work,  for  I  have 
wealth  at  my  command,  bat  I  would  consecrate 
myself  to  something.  My  spirit  has  ever  chafed 
at  the  fetters  I  have  thrown  about  it.  I  will  un¬ 
tangle  it,  and  let  it  have  its  will.  And  at  your 
feet,  sir,  I  would  study  earnestly,  faithfully,  and 
pray  that  your  lips  may  ask  God's  blessing  on 
me  as  I  somewhere  kneel  before  my  chosen 
people.” 

“  My  son,”  said  the  old  man,  solemnly,  “  yon 
have  chosen  well.  Heaven  hath  directed  you 
here  as  a  guardian  for  lily,  and  a  student  for  mo. 
These  fifty  years  I  have  ministered  here.  I 
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knew  my  strength  was  failing,  and  my  senses 
growing  dim,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  my 
people  with  one  who  served  their  Master  from 
other  than  the  holiest  motives,  and  so,  tremu¬ 
lously  I  have  performed  my  duties  for  a  year  or 
more.  My  son,  you  shall  commence  this  day 
your  studies.  You  are  well  trained  and  learned, 
and  yonr  heart  is  right.  It  will  not  take  you 
long  to  fit  yourself  to  speak  to  these  simple, 
truthful  Christians.  I  shall  be  spared  to  stand 
beside  you  when  you  first  preach  to  them,  and 
then  I  shall  be  content  to  go.  Come,  let  ns 
begin.” 

And  from  that  day,  Reuben  wr3  an  inmate  of 
the  parsonage,  and  that  he  prospered  fast  was  no 
wonder  either,  for  he  had,  as  he  truly  stud,  an 
angel  and  a  saint  for  guardians.  'There  wore 
scornful  looks  and  haughty  words  in  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  home,  when  his  proud  relatives  heard  that 
the  heir  of  their  princely  wealth  had  turned 
student  of  divinity,  and  would  settle  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  village,  and  there  wa9  much  wonder  among 
his  fashionable  friends.  But  nothing  could  win 
the  young  man  from  his  holy  vows,  and  night 
after  night  till  the  stars  waned,  did  he  lean  over 
his  desk,  that  he  might  the  sooner  be  prepared 
for  the  pastor’s  place,  his  only  recreation  being 
his  walks  and  talks  with  the  gentle  Lily. 

Two  years  from  the  day  he  fir3t  entered  the 
little  church  as  a  stranger  to  all,  he  was  solemnly 
set  apart  to  his  holy  work,  the  aged  pastor's 
trembling  hands  being  placed  upon  his  head,  as 
with  quivering  lips  he  ordained  him  a  Christian 
minister ;  and  the  same  low,  lute-like  voice  that 
entranced  him  then,  sang  now  the  hymn  that 
comfirmed  the  rite. 

At  sunset,  the  holy  Sabbath  sunset,  the  little 
church  again  waa  filled,  for  before  the  altar 
stood  the  youthful  pastor  to  take  a  new  vow  to 
his  heart,  one  that  bade  him  “  love  and  cherish 
till  death  did  them  part,”  the  gentle  being  who 
unconsciously  had  woke  his  soul  to  the  sublimer 
view  of  life,— a  vow,  that,  while  it  changed  the 
"  girlish  thing  ”  to  a  pastor’s  bride,  yet  left  her, 
as  she  was  before,  the  Lily  of  the  Glen. 

EARLIEST  USE  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

The  newspaper  in  its  original  and  earliest  nss 
was  a  bulletin  of  war.  It  U  now  the  promoter 
of  the  arts  and  the  recorder  of  the  victories  of 
peace.  In  modem  Europe,  the  earliest  occasion¬ 
al  sheets  of  daily  intelligence  seem  to  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  Venice  during  the  war  of  1563  against 
the  Turks.  Our  word  gazette  is  said  to  bo  de¬ 
rived  from  gazetttf,  the  name  of  the  small  Vene¬ 
tian  coin  which  was  the  price  of  the  sheet.  These 
papers  were  not  allowed  by  the  government  to  be 
printed,  bat  were  circulated  in  manuscript,,— 
Aftrrrrr  Phonographic  Reporter. 
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He  who  can  say  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  son,  must  have  been  a  very  careless  observer 
of  men,  women  and  things,  in  this  fast  age. 
But  he  will  surely  give  up  this  hackneyed  notion 
after  reading  the  account  of  a  marriage  that 
recently  took  place  in  Bath  county,  Virginia. 
Parson  B.,  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  from  the  hopeful  twain,  was  invited  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  usual  ceremony.  For  a  day  and 
night  preceding  the  appointment,  there  had  been 
an  incessant  fall  of  rain,  which,  added  to  tbs 
deep  snow  in  the  mountains,  caused  a  rapid  rise 
of  the  water.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  stream, 
and  apprehending  difficulties,  he  started  from 
home  early,  resolved  to  do  his  best  not  to  disap- 

Soint  the  couple.  In  company  with  a  neighbor, 
y  a  circuitous  route,  Jie  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  to  and  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant  from  the  house.  A  loud 
halloo  soon  brought  the  wedding  party  to  a  par¬ 
ley  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  whole  diffi¬ 
culty  was  before  them ;  the  parson  could  not  ad¬ 
vance  &  step  without  swimming  a  dangerous 
mountain  torrent,  covered  with  huge  sheets  of 
floating  ice.  But  “  where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
a  way,”  though  there  be  neither  bridge  nor  boat. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  parson  should  marry 
them  across  the  rolling  flood.  This  proposition 
was  acceded  to.  Yet  the  parson  declared  that 
it  behooved  them  to  act  lawfully,  and  insisted 
on  his  warrant  being  transmitted  to  his  hands. 
Happily  for  the  parties  interested,  the  law  does 
not  prescribe  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished ; 
neither  does  it  state  at  what  distance  the  officiat¬ 
ing  officer  shall  stand.  In  this  case  the  license 
was  bound  closely  round  a  stone  of  suitable  sine, 
and  the  whole  being  wrapped  with  thread,  so  as 
to  make  it  tight  ana  compact,  wa3  thrown  across 
the  river. 

The  feat  of  throwing  it  was  performed  by  the 
bridegroom,  while  his  yonng  bride  was  standing 
by  him.  And  it  was  a  throw  with  a  hearty  good 
will  That  man  knew  he  was  throwing  for  a 
wife,  and  the  only  question  with  him  was,  wife 
or  no  wife.  There  stood  the  anxious  group — 
what  suspense !  it  might  miscarry — it  might  he 
turned  by  spme  overhanging  limb,  and  find  a 
watery  grave  1  With  a  powerful  swing  of  the 
arm  it  started,  and  mounting  high,  took  its  on¬ 
ward  and  airy  flight.  The  spectators  had  learn¬ 
ed  long  before,  that 11  whatever  goes  up  most 
come  down,”  but  felt  some  misgiving  as  to 
where  the  come  down  might  be  in  this  instance. 
Bat  the  moment  of  suspense  was  soon  over. 
The  little  missile,  freighted  with  a  document  ao 
important,  sped  its  way  through  the  air  in  a 
most  beautiful  arch,  high  over  the  wide  waters, 
and  a  shout  of  triumph  announced  its  fall  upon 
terra  firms.  To  unwrap  and  read  was  the  work 
of  a  ntoment.  The  parties  were  already  arrang¬ 
ed  with  joined  hands,  and  parson  B.,  with  un¬ 
covered  head,  stood  as  gracefully,  and  as  lightly 
too,  as  ho  could  upon  a  quicksand  at  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  with  voice  distinctly  heard  above 
the  roar  of  waters,  the  marriage  service  waa 
repeated,  and  two  beings  made  happy.— N.  Y. 
Tribune.  _ _  _ 

A  great  change  in  life  is  like  a  cold  bath  in 
winter— we  all  hesitate  at  the  first  plunge. 
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BY  9WMUBA  M.  7.  BCKJAUX*. 


A 4  Um  hoar  whoa  day,  departing, 

Smiled  adtou  to  hm  mad  lea, 

I  at  wNh  my  little  brother, 

lbnath  theme  fie  tree* 

And,  thinking  of  old  tfane  stories. 

And  wearing  them  to  hie  mind, 

X  told  of  on  Indian  warrior, 

Whose  warwtoop  onee  blent  with  the  wind. 

Bat  the  geld  treeeed  head  woe  shaken— 

Such  legende  pleased  him  not; 

Then  I  spoke  of  the  &ji  who  onee  haunted 
Rocky  cleft  and  flowery  spot. 

And  I  told  of  the  leafy  mantle 
That  tradition's  hand  has  spread 

O’er  the  babes  who  slept  in  the  greenwood. 
While  the  branches  arched  o’erhead. 

Then  the  sootth!  eyes  were  lifted, 

And  my  httte  brother  sighed; 

And  teardrops  soon  were  falling, 

Vor  the  little  onee  who  died. 

I  pointed-then  to  the  hearen 
Where  babes  And  happy  rest; 

In  Che  land  of  fodelses  glory. 

Upon  the  Saviour's  breast. 

And  I  prayed  that  sin*  pollution 
Ne'er  might  rest  upon  his  soul; 

That  for  him  might  wait  the  angels, 

When  he  reached  the  heavenly  goal. 

Bat  the  shadows  closed  around  us, 

And  oar  leafy  bower  grew  dim ; 

And  the  angel  of  sleep,  advancing, 

In  her  arms  enfolded  him. 


JENNIE  GREGOR'S  PRIZE  :  * 

— or,— 

THE  LOST  BRACELET. 

IT. RICHARD  OORJET. 


Rbtwrrk  the  shire  town  of  Kircudbright  and 
Port  Patrick,  upon  the  extreme  southwesterly 
point  of  Scotland,  there  is  a  bay  makes  up  in¬ 
land,  above  the  Moll  of  Galloway,  where  the 
northern  fishermen  often  find  shelter  from  the 
roogh  weather  that  overtakes  them  in  the  edge 
of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  which  has  served  as  a  capi¬ 
tal  harbor  for  the  small  craft  of  that  region  many 
a  time,  npon  the  approach  of  a  hurricane  out¬ 
side. 

Among  the  families  of  hardy  Scotch  people 
who  resided  along  shore  there,  many  years  ago, 
wss  one  by  the  name  of  Gregor, — McGregor 
had  been  the  original  name^bnt  the  first  syllable 
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had  been  dropped  by  the  descendants  of  the 
more  illnstrioos  of  this  race,  and  this  family 
were  known  simply  as  the  Gregors.  Jennie 
Gregor  was  the  daughter  of  the  fisherman,  and 
he  had  two  other  children,  sons,  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  father  upon  the  small  sloop  they 
owned,  and  which  was  employed  most  of  the 
time  on  the  fishing-grounds. 

Jennie  was  a  fair-haired  lassie,  who  sang 
sweetly,  and  who  was  always  happy,  though  the 
Gregors  were  poor  enough  in  purse,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  rise  early  aod  work  steadily  at  the 
wheel  or  about  the  house,  to  eid  in  the  family's 
support  But,  as  she  turned  the  briskly  spinning 
wheel,  or  bore  the  well-filled  pail  from  spring  or 
cow-house,  she  was  always  the  same  merry,  bon- 
nie  lass,  ever  joyous  and  rejoicing  with  herself 
and  those  yrho  surrounded  her. 

And  Jennie  came  and  went,  beloved  by  all, 
and  idolised  by  her  father.  She  wa9,  indeed,  a 
brilliant  star  in  the  somewhat  circumscribed 
horizon  that  encircled  her,  and  her  fond  parent 
often  declared  that  if  fortune  dealt  with  her  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  deserts,  she  would  one  day  shine 
in  a  brighter  sphere  than  the  humble  one  she 
now  occupied. 

But  the  fickle  dame  had  thus  far  proved  her¬ 
self  (in  Jennie’s  case)  a  graceless  laggart,  for  as 
yet  no  bennie  lad  had  invited  her  to  “  gang  awa’ 
and  be  his  bride,”  though  she  would  gladly  have 
“  danced  o’er  the  hills  ”  right  cheerily  with  the 
favored  one,  had  he  made  his  appearance.  And 
Jennie  Gregor  had  come  to  be  eighteen  yean 
old. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  the  season,  the  wind 
suddenly  freshened,  and  before  night  the  little 
fleet  of  sloops  and  schooners  made  for  harbor ; 
for  the  signs  were  threatening,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  fishermen  taught  them  that  a  gale 
was  not  far  off.  The  fare  was  promising,  how¬ 
ever,  and  one  or  two  of  the  hardiest  of  the  skip¬ 
pers  ventured  to  prolong  their  stay  upon  the 
fishing-ground  an  hour  after  the  rest  bad  depart¬ 
ed  shoreward. 

Jennie  sat  at  the  window  of  her  father’s  little 
cot,  watching  for  the  well  known  signal  that 
always  floated  at  the  truck  of  the  “  Swallow,” 
her  father’s  jaunty  sloop ;  but,  though  half  a 
score  of  vessels  were  scudding  merrily  towards 
the  haven  where  they  wonld  be  seeme  from  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  yet  the  anxious  daughter 
could  not  see  the  desired  craft  among  them. 

Suddenly,  far  away  to  the  southwest,  a  black 
speck  was  discovered,  which  soon  loomed  up, 
and  was  made  out  a  square-rigged  vessel,  much 
huger  than  the  shore  people  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  in  that  region,  and  immediately  after- 
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wards  the  “  Swallow  ”  hove  in  sight,  with  all  the 
sail  spread  that  she  could  carry,  booming  on 
orer  the  now  angry  waves  towards  the  Mull  of 
Galloway. 

The  hurricane  was  coming,  and  a  fearful  one 
it  was  to  prove,  too.  The  large  vessel  was  a 
brig  that  had  been  Mown  off  her  course,  and 
now  she  neared  the  rough  coast,  where  her 
helmsman  was  a  total  stranger.  The  “  Swal¬ 
low  ”  lay  blithely  up  to  the  wind,  and  coming 
down  from  a  quarter  more  favorable,  she  soon 
lowered  all  tail,  save  the  jib,  and  before  sunset 
reached  the  wished- for  haven  in  safety,  where 
with  the  rest  she  came  snngly  to  anchor. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  brig, 
the  managers  of  which  seemed  intent  upon  claw¬ 
ing  off  the  coast ;  but  she  became  unmanageable 
at  last,  and  an  hour  after  nightfall,  in  the  midst 
of  the  terrific  blow — while  the  fishermen  were 
some  of  them  dragging  their  anchors  from  the 
increased  violence  of  the  gale — the  brig  suddenly 
dashed  in  amongst  them,  under  bare  peles,  while 
officers,  crew,  and  passengers  were  vieing  with 
eAch  other  in  their  shouts  of  warning  or  for  suc¬ 
cor  amid  their  fearful  peril.  The  anchors  were 
thrown  over,  but  all  efforts  to  save  the  vessel 
were  fruitless.  She  stranded  upon  the  rough 
beach,  and  her  crew  and  passengers  all  perished, 
it  was  believed,  amidst  the  darkness  and  the 
storm. 

All  night  the  hurricane  raged  with  relentless 
fury,  and  dnring  the  next  day  the  wind  contin¬ 
ued  to  rave  and  howl,  with  dismal  mournings,  as 
if  over  the  fate  of  the  lately  lost  vessel,  pieces  of 
the  wreck  of  which  were  dashed  high  up  over 
the  rocks  at  the  shore.  But  no  living  soul  was 
seen,  and  it  was  clearly  supposed  that  all  on 
board  hod  perished  with  the  wreck. 

Yet,  “  after  the  storm  comes  a  calm,”  usually. 
And  on  the  second  morning  succeeding  the  gale, 
the  sun  rose  in  all  his  glorious  splendor,  shining 
brightly  upon  the  now  calmed  waves,  and  look¬ 
ing  cheerfully  upon  the  dozen  or  more  white 
sails  of  the  anxious  fishermen,  who  quickly 
availed  themselves  cf  the  opportunity  afforded 
them  by  this  change  to  pursue  their  avocation. 

Jennie  had  been  down  to  the  shore  to  give  her 
father  and  brother  the  customary  temporary 
adieu  and  god-speed  at  parting,  when,  upon  re¬ 
turning  up  the  beach  towards  the  cot,  her  eye 
suddenly  fell  upon  a  curious  article  in  the  sand, 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before. 

It  was  a  magnificent  bracelet  of  gold,  circled 
around  the  edges  with  glistening  jewels,  the  real 
value  of  which  Jennie  had  no  conception  of, 
though  they  were  diamonds  of  the  first  water. 
In  the  centre  of  the  ornament  was  a  large  enter-; 


aid,  too,  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  underneath 
this  stone  appeared  the  initials  “  C.  P.,”  graved 
on  the  g61d  band.  This  was,  indeed,  a  prise  to 
the  poor  Scotch  lass.  And  she  hurried  away 
homeward,  highly  elated  with  her  good  fortune, 
without  thinking  how  or  when  this  preckms 
trinket  might  have  found  its  way  to  that  bleak 
shore. 

“  Look,  Dummie,”  she  cried,  jamping  into 
the  cot,  where  an  old  cousin  of  her  father's,  Dnm¬ 
mie  Barton,  was  seated  before  the  peat  fire 
toasting  his  withered  limbs,  “  look  at  what  I 
found  among  the  beach-stones.  What  is  it  ?' 

Dummie  took  it  in  his  hand,  turned  his  bleared 
old  eyes  on  it,  and  handing  it  back  to  Jennie, 
said: 

“  I  dinna  ken,  Jennie.” 

“  But  isn't  it  beandfnl,  Dummie  ?’  insisted 
the  girl,  enthusiastically.  u  See,  how  brilliant 
fcre  these  jewels,  and  how  bright  the  circlet.” 

“  Mebbe  it  be,  Jannie, — I  caana  say,”  mutter¬ 
ed  the  miserable,  half  blind  Dummie  Barton, 
who  cared  nothing  about  the  bauble,  and  who 
was  only  waiting  for  the  barley-cakes  that  were 
Scorching  by  the  fire,  while  Jennie  was  eagerly 
examining  her  newly-fonnd  treasure. 

“  God's  pity  on  the  pair  felk  that  earn'  in  the 
brig  hither  1”  exclaimed  Dummie,  a  moment 
afterwards.  “  Dinna  ye  ken  wha’  came  o'  them, 
Jannie  V*  he  continued,  referring  to  the  supposed 
lost  people  of  the  wreck. 

“  Nothing,  Dummie,  and  no  signs  of  any  o’ 
them,  either.  Now  I  think  of  it,  might  not  this 
very  clasp  have  belonged  to  some  one  o'  them, 
surely  ?”  added  Jennie,  anxiously. 

“  I  canna  sai,  Jannie.  Coom — the  cak’s  is 
hornin’,  Jannie — see !”  and  a  moment  after,  the 
humble  breakfast  was  served,  to  which  Dummie 
did  ample  justice.  He  was  a  better  judge  of 
Scotch  barley-cakes  tfyrn  of  precious  stones. 

A  week  afterwards,  the  “  Swallow  ”  returned 
once  more  into  port,  and  Jennie  quickly  exhibit¬ 
ed  her  prize  to  her  father,  who  saw  that  it  was 
an  elegant  affair,  and  was  plainly  valuable.  As 
soon  as  his  sloop  was  carefttlly  secured,  he  again 
examined  the  rich  and  costly  bracelet,  which  ha 
concluded  must  haye  belonged  to  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady  who  might  have  been  a  passenger, 
probably,  on  board  the  wrecked  brig ;  and  'After 
a  long  conference  with  his  daughter — for  Scotch¬ 
men  are  proverbially  slow  in  their  movements— 
he  determined  to  go  over  to  Dumfries  and  make 
inquiries  about  it,  and  perhaps  advertise  it  for 
the  owner's  benefit,  or  that  of  her  friends,  if  she 
chanced  to  have  any.  And  on  the  third  day 
after,  the  following  “  card  ”  appeared  in  the 
“  Dumfries  Courier. 
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"For  av  Owm- Picked  op,  on  the  beach 
above  Kircudbright,  immediately  after  the  late 
storm, '&  valuable  gold  bracelet,*  diamond  mount¬ 
ed,  bearing  the  initials  C.  P.  upon  the  band. 
The  owner  can  have  the  same  bj  identifying  the 
property,  and  making  known  his  phwfnm  to 
Maurice  Gregor,  at  the  Beach." 

The  editor  added  to  this  that  the  brig  “  Rob¬ 
ert  Bruce  "  had  gone  ashore  near  this  place,  and 
undoubtedly  the.  braoelet  bad  been  the  property 
of  some  unfortunate  lady  passenger  lost  in  th^t 
Hi-fated  vessel. 

Some  six  weeks  subsequently  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  advertisement,  there  arrived  at  the 
humble  residence  of  Maurice  Gregor  a  young 
man  about  two  and  twenty  years  old,  who  de¬ 
sired  to  see  the  fisherman  in  reference  to  his 
"card."  Maurice  was  absent  from  home,  and 
Jennie  received  him.  He  was  struck  with  the 
singular  beauty  and  modesty  of  Gregor's  /air 
daughter,  who  asked  if  she  could  serve  him,  in 
her  parent's  absence. 

"  My  name  is  Plympton,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  heard  of  your  father's  advertisement,  lately, 
and  I  come  to  claim  the  bracelet  he  has  found, 
as  I  believe  it  is  the  property  of  my  sister." 

He  then  described  the  lost  ornament  accurate¬ 
ly,  and  upon  seeing  it,  pronounced  it  to  be  his 
sister's,  instantly.  Her  name  was  Caroline 
Plympton,  and  she  was  a  passenger  on  board 
the  "  Robert  Bruce,"  on  the  way  from  Dublin  to 
Carlisle.  -  The  vessel  was  lost,  bat  the  captain 
and  officers,  with  five  of  the  passengers,  had 
taken  to  the  long-boat  and  had  been  saved,  after 
three  days  and  nights’  exposure  to  the  elements. 
When  the  brig  had  neared  the  shore,  the  master 
helped  the  two  lady  passengers  into  the  boat, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  as  he  took 
Miss  Plympton's  arm  to  hand  her  over  the 
vessel's  side,  he  grasped  it  so  suddenly  as  to 
break  the  clasp  of  the  bracelet,  which  fell  into 
the  water.  It  had  plainly  been  washed  ashore 
by  the  incoming  waves,  and  thus  Jennie  had 
become  its  possessor. 

It  was  highly  prised  for  certain  family  associ¬ 
ations  connected  with  the  jewels,  and  from  their 
intrinsic  value  also,  which  was  very  considerable 
—the  gems  being  worth  several  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  While  Mr.  Plympton  was  thus  con¬ 
vening  with  Jennie,  whom  he  thought  one  of 
the  sweetest  creatures  he  had  ever  chanced  to 
meet,  the  fisherman  returned,  and  entered  his 
cottage  to  find  the  stranger  with  his  daughter. 

Matters  were  quickly  explained,  and  the  young 
Englishman  detailed  to  Gregor  the  object  of  his 
mission.  He  also  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
loss  of  the  brig,  and  then  tendered  him  a  liberal 
reward  for  his  course  of  conduct  with  the  brace¬ 


let.  He  tarried  at  the  cottage  over  night,  and 
even  lingered  there  fur  into  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day.  He  visited  the  beach  below,  in 
company  with  Jennie,  and  talked  to  her  of 
scenes  that  she  had  never  heard  of  previously. 
And  when  he  finally  left,  he  asked  the  privilege 
of  returning  thither  again,  at  an  early  day.  He 
would  bring  his  sister  with  him,  he  said,  who 
would  in  person  thank  the  beautiful  Jennie  for 
her  discovery, — and  many  other  pretty  things  he 
ventured,  which  were  intended  only  for  the  poor 
fisherman's  lovely  daughter's  private  ear. 

Jennie  was  in  Iovq  !  Mr.  Plympton  was  a  fine 
spoken  gentleman,  verily,  and  she  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  the  hour  of  his  next  visit  with  deep  soli¬ 
citude.  Perhaps  he  wouldn't  come,  though,  she 
thought,  after  a  week  had  passed  away.  Bat  he 
did  come.  And  he  bronghthis  sister,  and  they 
all  got  marvellously  well  acquainted,  too,  in  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  afterwards. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Plympton  proved  to  be  the  only 
surviving  children  of  Henry  Plympton,  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  a  wealthy  English  commoner,  and  the  son 
possessed  a  handsome  fortune  in  his  own  right. 
He  had  been  amazed,  at  first,  at  the  rare  beauty 
of  the  innocent  Scotch  lass  he  so  casually  met  at 
her  father’s  humble  abode,  and  he  resolved  to 
offer  her  his  hand  and  fortune  at  his  next  visit 
to  the  Beach. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  invite  her 
father  to  quit  the  rude  life  he  was  then  pursuing, 
and  offered  him  a  comfortable  and  pleasant 
home  at  once,  if  he  would  accept  it,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  his  own  residence,  near  Carlisle.  He  then 
formally  asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  mar¬ 
riage,  declaring  that  he  had  never  met  so  sweet 
a  creature  before  in  the  whole  course  of  his  by 
no  means  very  limited  female  acquaintance. 

Jennie  had  already  consented  to  his  proposal, 
provided  her  father  would  agree,  and  Manrice 
Gregor  saw  the  advantages  of  this  proffef  too 
clearly  to  raise  objections  unnftjesaarily.  With¬ 
in  a  month,  the  fishorman  had  been  introduced 
by  young  Plympton  to  his  proposed  new  home, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  handsome  young  stranger  were  in  no  wise 
exaggerated,  he  gladly  accepted  him  for  his  fu¬ 
ture  son-in  law,  and  Jennie  thus  obtained  an  ex¬ 
cellent  husband. 

Dummie  Barton  wouldn’t  quit  the  old  hut 
upon  any  consideration  whatever ;  so  he  remain¬ 
ed  there,  add  died  a  few  months  after,  of  old 
age.  The  boys  continued  to  follow  their  avoca¬ 
tion,  the  father  gave  them  the  sloop  and  his  old 
house,  and  they  continued  to  thrive  and  live 
happily,  as  they  had  done  for  five-and-twenty 
years  before. 
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MUSIC. 

“  Music,”  says  Martin  Luther,  “  is  one  of  the 
(kirest  and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God,  to  which 
Satan  is  a  bitter  enemy ;  for  it  removes  from  the 
heart  the  weight  of  sorrows,  and  the  fascination 
of  evil  thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and  gentle 
sort  of  discipline,  it  refines  the  passions,  and  im¬ 
proves  the  understanding.  Even  the  dissonance 
of  nnskilful  fiddlers  serves  to  set  off  the  charms 
of  true  melody,  as  white  is  made  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  the  opposition  of  black.  Those  who  love 
music  are  gentle  and  honest  in  their  tempers.  I 
always  loved  music,  and  would  not,  for  a  great 
matter,  be  without  the  little  skill  which  I  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  art.”  Milton  entertained  the  same 
views,  and  perhaps  to  his  love  and  knowledge 
,  of  music  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  those  mel¬ 
odies  of  his  great  poem,  which  remind  us  of  the 
voice  of  some  magnificent  cathedral  organ. 

Music  appears  in  some  individuals  to  be  the 
breath  of  their  existence.  At  six  years  of  age 
Mozart  composed  pieces  for  the  harpsichord. 
The  sensibility  of  Mozart’s  organs  was  excess- 
•  ive.  When  he  first  heard  the  sound  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  he  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  The  slightest 
harshness  or  discordancy  in  a  note  gave  him  ex¬ 
quisite  torture.  He ^ved  for  music,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  else  was  a  mere  child.  But  a  great  musi¬ 
cian  must  not  only  possess  this  acute  sensibility, 
but  the  power  to  awaken  it  in  others.  During 
the  performance  of  Metastasio's  Artaxcrxes  at 
Rome,  Pacchiarotti,  the  singer,  while  delivering 
a  certain  pathetic  passage,  was  abandoned  by 
the  orchestra.  Togning  to  the  leader,  he  asked  : 
"  What  are  you  about  ?”  “  We  are  all  crying, 
sir !”  sobbed  out  the  chef. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  jealousy  of  musi¬ 
cians  ;  but  the  greatest  composers,  like  the 
greatest  poets,  have  been  above  that  baseness. 
Thus  Haydn  and  Mozart  entertained  a  mutual 
respect  amounting  to  reverence.  “  Mozart,” 
said  Haydn,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  Don 
Giovanni,  “  is  the  greatest  composer  now  living. 
A&d  Mozart  hearing  a  captious  German  com¬ 
poser  find  fault  with  Haydn,  said,  “  if  you  and 
I  were  both  n^elted  down  together,  we  should 
not  find  materials  for  one  Haydn.” 

Some  persons  have  no  musical  oar  whatever. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  these.  Some  persons 
are  even  painfully  affected  by  the  acuteness  of 


their  musical  sensibility.  Mr.  Eastcote  tells  us 
of  a  gentleman  in  whom  it  produced  oonvul- 
tions.  At  the  representation  of  Dr.  Arne’s 
opera  of  Artaxerxes,  one  of  the  auditors  fainted 
from  excess  of  emotion ;  and  Mr.  Burton,  a  cele¬ 
brated  chorus-singer  died,  during  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  overture  to  Handel’s  Esther,  per¬ 
formed  in  Westminster  Abbey.  “  At  intervals 
he  was  able  to  speak,  and  but  a  few  minutes  be¬ 
fore  he  breathed  his  last,  he  declared  that  it  was 
the  wonderful  effect  of  the  music  which  had  thus 
fatally  operated  on  him.” 

The  blind  are  generally  gifted  with  a  fine  ear 
for  music — Nature  being  always  liberal  in  com¬ 
pensations.  Many  of  our  readers  have  doubt¬ 
less  noticed  this  in  the  admirable  musical  perform¬ 
ers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Sannderson,  the  celebrated  blind  mathe¬ 
matician,  possessed  so  delicate  a  sense  that  be 
could  readily  distinguish  the  fifth  part  of  a  note. 
Pythagoras  asserted  that  the  whole  world  was 
made  according  to  musical  proportion;  while 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  harmony  pervaded  the  universe.  From 
optical  experiments,  he  deduced  the  fact  that  the 
primary  colors,  as  defined  by  the  prism,  occupied 
spaces  exactly  corresponding  with  those  inter¬ 
vals  which  constitute  the  octave  in  the  division 
of  the  musical  chord.  Music,  then,  reigns 
around  and  above  us,  and  has  existed  from  the 
dawn  of  creation,  “when  the  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for 
j°7  ”  t  ,  _  , 

Thh  Greenland  Seal  Fishery.  —  Thirty 
vessels  sailed  in  March  from  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  for  the  Greenland  Seal  Fishery.  There 
are  extensive  preparations  making  for  the  send¬ 
ing  oat  a  number  of  whalers  to  Cumberland 
Straits,  to  the  winter  fishery,  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  same  manner  as  Captain  Penny  prosecuted 
it  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1854. 

Memento  of  Napoleon  I. — The  library  of 
1100  volumes,  used  by  Napoleon  at  Elba,  is  still 
preserved  on  that  island.  Many  of  the  works 
contain  notes  in  the  emperor’s  own  hand. 

Cheap  Fame. — In  Kansas  it  costs  a  man 
only  fifty  dollars  to  have  a  city  named  after  him  ; 
towns  and  villages  in  proportion. 
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tub  mninmM. 

A  lore  of  humbuggery  appears  to  be  one  of 
Che  leading  passions  of  humanity.  Bader  never 
•eld  a  truer  thing  than  when  he  asserted : 

“  Doubttaaa  the  pkarare  to  u  met 
In  being  nhntid  sa  to  tbni.  ’ 

We  Yankees  particularly,  the  "  smartest  nation 
hi  all  creation,”  cannot  exist  without  a  hum. 
How  many  bubbles  do  we  remember  in  our  day, 
small  in  their  beginning,  huge  in  their  devel¬ 
opment,  brilliant  in  the  rainbow  hues  of  their 
fall  expansion,  and  then  bursting,  leaving  scarce 
a  trace  behind  1  There  was  the  Eastern  land 
fever,  with  its  imaginary  lots,  and  imaginary 
fortunes;  there  was  Matthias  the  impostor,  a 
monstrous  though  limited  humbug — there  was 
the  Morns  Muldcaulis,  and  lastly  the  Hen  Fever, 
a  universal  epidemic,  whose  history  the  "  Young 
'Un  ”  has  just  written  for  the  amusement  of  the 
present  generation  and  the  wonder  of  posterity. 
One  of  Burnham's  anecdotes  is  worth  the  price 
of  his  book.  “  Will  it  be  credited,”  he  says, 
“  that  during  the  summer  of  1850,  1  had  dozens 
of  fall-grown  men — gentlemen — but  enthusiastic 
hen-fanciers  (who  had  contracted  the  fever  sud¬ 
denly),  who  came  to  my  residence  for  Cochin- 
China  eggs,  at  one  dollar  each,  and  who,  upon 
being  informed  that  1  hadn't  one  in  the  home, 
would  quietly  sit  down  in  my  parlor  and  wait 
two,  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time,  for  the  hem  to 
lay  them  a  few ,  that  they  might  take  them  away 
with  them  ?  Such  is  the  fact,  however  it  may  be 
donbted.”  Well — that  fever  is  over — the  last 
victim  is  convalescent,  the  last  lanky,  feather¬ 
legged,  bull-voiced,  brutal  mass  of  bone,  muscle, 
sinew  and  feather  has  been  knocked  in  the  head — 
the  prices  of  grain  are  descending,  there  are 
fewer  applicants  for  admission  to  the  alms-houses, 
money  is  again  easier  on  the  street,  and  now  we 
ask — what  is  to  be  the  next  humbug  ? — we  don't 
mean  what  local — but  what  universal,  absorbing, 
national  humbug  are  we  to  have  1  It  is  now 
■lack  water.  The  people  are  growing  impatient. 
Baraum  and  Burnham  are  reposing  on  their 
laurels — Grisi  and  Mario  have  returned  to  Eu- 
rope — Kossufe  is  editinga  London  paper— Rachel 
wont  be  here  till  September,  and  we  are  stag¬ 
nating — vegetating.  Something  must  be  done. 
Has  ftnaginatrrqgeniu8  vanished  from  our  midst  ? 
Has  Connecticut  no  inventive  genius  to  dll  the 
vacuum  ?  Where  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Petrified  Man?  We  are  impatient— but  our 
confidence  is  unimpaired.  As  Wilkins  Mkaw- 
ber  says  :  “  Something  will  tarn  up.”  We  know 
not,  it  is  true,  what  it  will  be— could  we  foresee, 
of  course,  we  would  anticipate  it,  and  sapply 
the  market  ourselves.  But  we  have  no  fears. 


Looming  Aartiy  through  fee  mists  of  (he  future 
we  beheld  the  coming  fawn,  awful,  fermion,  it  is 
true, 


But  it  b  there.1  Soon  its  now  shadowy"  pro¬ 
portion  will  assume  distinctness,  soon  it  wfU  re¬ 
ceive  the  rite  of  baptism,  men  will  know  what  to 
call  their  idol.  Then  will  they  hasten  to  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  before  the  car  of  this  new  Jug¬ 
gernaut,  devoting  to  it,  like  our  revolutionary 
fathers,  "  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their 
sacred  honor.” 

It  is  no  proof  of  want  of  intelligence  on  our 
part  that  we  are  so  easily  humbugged.  England, 
America  and  France  are  the  three  most  enlight¬ 
ened  jtations  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  yet  none 
are  more  easily  humbugged.  The  fact  is,  H  re¬ 
quires  genius  to  be  humbugged  thoroughly. 
Imagination,  enthusiasm,  generous  confidence,  a 
hundred  fins  qualities  underlie  this  proneness  to 
be  humbugged.  It  is  a  glorious  privilege  of  in¬ 
tellect.  You  can't  humbug  an  idiot.  The  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  Fejee  mermaid  "  preferred  to  talk 
with  naturalists.”  Boive  the  riddle  as  we  may, 
however,  it  is  dear  that  we  are  born  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged,  and  can't  escape  our  fete. 


BLEEP. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Dispatch 
says  :  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,”  is  no 
doubt  an  excellent  maxim  for  those  who  can  ob¬ 
serve  it  in  this  work-a-day  world.  But  late  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  is  not  exactly  the  ticket ; 
yet  more  practise  this  than  observe  the  wiser 
maxim.  Almost  all  workers  in  our  large  cities 
go  to  bed  late  and  rise  early,  from  necessity — 
and  to  lack  of  sufficient  rest  may  we,  in  a  great 
measure,  attribute  the  short  duration  of  life 
among  this  class.  If  they  enjoy  themselves  at 
all,  they  must  do  it  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
life — they  soon  wear  out.  More  than  half  of  the 
illness  among  us  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
rest ;  and  the  best  physician,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  is  "  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy 
sleep.”  _ _ 

Eholakb.— Severe  weather  and  want  of  work 
have  caused  great  riots  in  England.  Perhaps  the 
British  philanthropists,  the  Bonrioboola-gha  men 
and  women,  may  now  find  out  that  “  Charity 
begins  at  home.” 


Precocious. — A  young  gentleman  of  New 
Yurie,  by  the  name  of  Green,  aged  twelve,  latsly 
stabbed  a  playmate  severely,  if  not  fetally,  in 
the  arm.  He  promisee  to  do  Byer  deeds  yet 
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A  iiteriry  life  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  specula¬ 
tion,  in  which  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  ad* 
venturers  fell,  and  yet  men,  dassled  by  the  so* 
ness  of  a  few  individuals,  are  constantly  risking 
their  happiness  and  lives  in  it.  Mr.  Blank  reads 
that  Mr.  Brown  has  made  five  thousand  dollars 
by  his  novel — perhaps  a  mere  bookseller's  puff— 
and  straightway  he  throws  his  law  books  to  the 
donee  and  abandons  his  legitimate  calling,  to 
“  meditate  the  thankless  muse,"  for  Mr.  Blank 
feels  that  he  is  a  genius — he  has  his  admirers 
and  flatterers,  and  none  more  seductive  than  his 
own  heart;  and  why  should  not  he  make  his 
thousands  by  the  pen  as  well  as  Brown,  who 
certainly  has  not  half  his  talent?  Now  the  muse 
is  very  benignant  when  wooed  for  herself  alone— 
but  the  moment  she  finds  you  expect  her  to  pay 
she  cuts  you  dead,  just  as  Miss  Gamble  jilted 
Wykoff  when  she  thought  he  ^as  after  her  for¬ 
tune.,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that  a  man  might  make 
literature  his  stafF  but  not  his  cratch.  It  did 
well  enough  for  an  aid,  but  not  a  dependence. 
D’lsraeli's  "  Calamities  of  Anthors  "  hangs  out 
many  a  warning  beacon  to  de{er  the  thoughtless 
from  running  on  the  reefs  and  sand  bars  that 
environ  a  professional  literary  life.  What  a 
story  that  is  of  Myles  Davies,  a  learned  writer 
reduced  to  live  by  peddling  his  books,  "  by  the 
avarice  of  booksellers  and  the  stinginess  of  hard¬ 
hearted  patrons  1"  He  feelingly  narrates  the 
rebuffs  showered  on  the  mendicant  author. 

“  *  I  shall  never  read  them,'  says  one  of  the 
five  shilling-piece  chaps.  'I  have  no  time  to 
look  in  them/  says  another.  "Tis  so  much 
money  lost,'  says  a  grave  Dean ;  ‘  My  eyes  being 
so  bad,'  says  a  Bishop,  '  that  I  can  scarce  read 
at  all.  *  What  do  you  want  with  me?'  said 
another;  'Sir,  I  presented  you  the  other  day 
with  my  Athena  Britannia* ,  being  the  last  part 
published.'  'I don’t  want  books,  take  them 
again;  I  don’t  understand  what  they  mean.' 
'  The  title  is  very  plain/  said  I, '  and  they  are 
writ  mostly  in  English/  '  I’ll  give  yon  a  crown 
for  both  the  volumes/  '  They  stand  me,  sir,  in 
more  than  that,  and  ’tis  for  a  bare  subsistence  I 
present  or  sell  them ;  how  shall  I  live  ?*  '  I  cam 
not  a  farthing  for  that,  live  or  die,  *tis  all  one  to 
me/  ” 

"Even  In  the  reign  of  the  literary  James," 
says  D'Israeli,  "  great  anthors  were  reduced  to  a 
state  of  mendicity,  and  lived  on  alms,  although 
their  lives  and  their  fortunes  had  been  consumed 
in  forming  national  labors." 

The  19th  century  is  less  niggardly  to  its  literary 
men,  and  yet  how  few  are  justified  in 
literature  a  profession! 


LOAN  ANH  HWW  AjtJffCM&ONS. 

The  "  efforts  of  houseless  people  to  become 
their  own  landlords  "  have  given  rise  to  varioup 
schemes,  but  none  so  promising  as  the  Loan  and 
Fund  Associations,  which  have  within  a  short 
time  sprung  into  existence.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  but 
simple  honesty,  however  sterling,  has  not  a  finan¬ 
cial  value.  Honesty  cannot  procure  a  discount 
at  a  bank ;  honesty  alone  cannot  bny  houses  and 
land ;  and  hitherto  honesty  had  to  be  content 
with  living  in  hired  houses,  instead  of  being 
sheltered  by  a  roof  of  its  own.  But,  thanks  to 
the  Loan  and  Fund  Associations,  the  honest  and 
industrious  poor  man  has  now  a  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  real  estate.  "  They,"  says  the  Fireside 
Journal,  "  have  the  doable  purpose  of  affording 
to  poor  people  the  means  of  investing  their  sav¬ 
ings  profitably  and  of  borrowing  reasonably. 
They  constitute  a  bourse  where  poor  lenders  and 
poor  borrowers  meet  and  accommodate  each 
other.  The  Advertiser  seems  to  suppose  that 
those  who  get  possession  of  homes  by  means  of 
the  associations  are  the  lucky  drawers  of  prizes, 
and  foe  rest  only  lose.  On  foe  contrary,  largs 
numbers  derive  benefit  from  these  associations 
who  never  expect  to  become  borrowers.  They 
get  as  much  for  their  money  as  if  they  invested 
it  in  a  savings  bank,  and  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  it  goes  to  assist  deserving  men, 
who  are  straggling  to  relieve  their  houses  from 
mortgages  that  threaten  to  swallow  them  whole, 
or  to  build  new  ones.  If  foe  managers  of  these 
institutions  swindle  the  members,  pray  what 
must  be  said  of  foe  landlords  and  mortgagees 
from  whose  tender  mercies  they  are  fain  thus  to 
escape?"  _ ^ _ 

A  new  Composition. — A  manufacturer  of 
soap  in  Buffalo,  recently,  while  experimenting 
npon  the  hardening  substances  used  in  soap, 
found  in  foe  application  of  a  certain  material, 
that  he  had  made  a  batch  of  horn-soap.  It  was 
in  color,  strength,  fibre  and  substance,  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  horn.  We  shall  expect,  therefore,  to 
see  foe  ladies  decorated  with  side  aqd  top  combs 
made  from  soap  born.  What  next,  in  this  "  age 
of  progress  ?" 

Jomr  Gilbert. — Miss  Ellen  Tree  (now  Mu. 
C.  Kean)  remarked  of  this  gentleman,  now  oaa 
of  foe  most  popular  performers  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  that  he  was  one  of  foe  best  actors  she  had 
seen  on  this  side  of  foe  Atlantic.  He  is,  indeed, 
a  finished  artist. 


Artistic. — Banvard’s  Holy  Land  has  proved 
foe  most  successful  exhibition  of  foe  season. 
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We  have  read  many  cases  of  involuntary 
trances,  or  suspended  vitality,  in  which  the  pa¬ 
tient  exhibited  the  usual  phenomena  of  death, 
absence  of  pulsation  and  respiration.  We  have 
heard  of  persons  in  whom  these  crises  of  s os- 
pended  animation  recurred  at  regular  periods 
and  could  be  foretold  by  certain  signs ;  but  the 
following  statement  from  the  N.  British  Review, 
of  a  case  in  which  the  vital  functions  were  sus¬ 
pended  at  will,  is,  os  far  as  we  know,  without  a 
parallel.  “The  condition  of  trance,”  the  Re¬ 
view  asserts,  “  can  be  indneed  by  suppressing 
the  respiration  and  fixing  the  mind ;  and  we 
cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by  giving, 
after  Dr.  Cheyne,  of  Dublin,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  case  of  Col.  Townsend,  of  Bath,  a 
gentleman  of  a  high  and  Christian  character : 
Colonel  Townsend  could  die  or  expire  when  he 
pleased — and  yet  by  an  effort  or  somehow,  he 
could  come  to  life  again.  He  insisted  so  much 
upon  our  seeing  the  trial  made  that  we  were  at 
last  forced  to  comply.  We  all  three  felt  his 
pulse  first,  it  was  clear  and  distinct,  though  small 
and  thready ;  and  his  heart  had  its  usual  beating. 
He  composed  himself  upon  his  back,  and  lay  in 
a  still  position  for  some  time  ;  while  I  held  his 
right  hand,  Dr.  Baynard  laid  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  and  Mr.  Skrine  held  a  clean  looking-glass 
to  his  mouth.  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually, 
until,  at  last,  I  could  not  feel  any  by  the  exact 
and  nice  touch.  Dr.  Baynard  could  not  feel  the 
least  motion  in  the  heart,  nor  Mr.  Skrine  per¬ 
ceive  the  least  sort  of  breath  on  the  mirror  he 
held  to  his  month.  Then  each  of  us  by  turns 
Examined  his  arm,  heart  and  breath,  bat  coaid 
not  by  the  nicest  scrutiny  discover  the  least 
symptoms  of  life  in  him.  We  reasoned  a  long 
time  about  this  odd  appearance  as  well  as  we 
could ;  and,  finding  he  still  continued  in  that 
condition,  we  began  to  conclude  that  he  had, 
indeed,  carried  the  experiment  too  far ;  and,  at 
last,  we  were  satisfied  that  he  was  actually  dead, 
and  we  vfere  just  ready  to  leave  him.  This  con¬ 
tinued  about  half  an  hour.  By  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  autumn,  as  we  were  going  away,  we 
observed  some  motion  about  the  body,  and,  upon 
examination,  found  his  pulse  and  the  motion  of 
his  heart  gradually  returning ;  he  began  to 
breathe  heavily  and  speak  softly.  We  were  all 
astonished  to  the  last  degree  at  this  unexpected 
change ;  and  went  away  satisfiedas  to  the  partic 
alais  of  this  fact  folly,  but  hot  able  to  form 
any  rational  scheme  that  might  account  for  it. 

9  In  repeating  this  remarkable  experiment  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  Colonel  Townsend  actually 
expired.” 


LITERAfVKE. 

What  a  lottery  literature  is !  No  man  should 
make  it  a  profession,  unless  he  can  make  up  hie 
mind  to  starve  with  a  good  grace.  The  chance 
of  success  is  not  one  in  one  hundred.  We  lately 
read  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Gerald  de  Ner¬ 
val  in  Paris,  who  committed  suicide  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  starve  to  death.  The  writer, 
a  correspondent  of  the  N.  O.  Picayune,  says  : — 
u  AU  the  literary  men  of  Baris  were  there.  It 
was  a  funeral  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  persons 
there,  and  they  were  the  amusers  and  instruc¬ 
tors  of  France,  were  attired  in  that  shabby,  gen¬ 
teel  dress  which  attests  too  loudly  straitened  cirr 
cumstanees.”  Yet  the  same  correspondent  tells 
us  that  Madame  George  Sand  has  contracted 
with  a  publisher  for  an  historical  work  in  four 
octavo  volumes,  for  which  she  will  receive 
$16,000.  It  is  such  prises — paid  at  long  inter¬ 
vals — that  inspire  the  talented  and  hopeful  to 
rash  into  literary  speculations.  “  Why  may  not  , 
I  be  equally  fortunate  1”  is  the  thought  which 
has  wrecked  tens  of  thousands. 


A  Guns  rqpt  Rheumatism.— -Lemon  juice  is 
recommended  as  a  certain  cure  for  acute  rheu¬ 
matism.  It  is  given  in  quantities  of  a  table- 
spoonfhl  to  twice  the  quantity  of  cold  water, 
with  a  little  sugar,  every  hour.  The  effect  of 
the  lemon- jnioe  was  almost  instantaneous  in  one 
case  mentioned ;  in  ten  days  the  worst  case  was 
cured,  and  in  seven  the  other  was  able  to  go  out, 
and  there  was  a  flexibility  of  the  joints  of  the 
cured  quite  unusual  in  recovery  after  other 
modes  of  treatment. 


Coons  tb.  Generals.— What  is  a  general 
compared  to  a  cook  ?  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
great  oversights  of  the  allies  has  been  in  not 
sending  enough  grub  and  good  cooks  to  the 
Crimea.  Soyer,  the  celebrated  Paris  cook,  seems 
to  be  of  that  opinion,  and  attaches  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  fact  that  he  has  volunteered  his 
services  to  the  British  government  gratuitously, 
to  proceed  to  the  Crimea,  and  thus  make  things 
agreeable  gastronomically. 


Yankee  Speculation.  —  The  Ceurrier  des 
EtaJts  Unis  says  :  “  Speculation  in  the  United 
States  assumes  every  variety  of  form :  it  germi¬ 
nates  in  the  child's  head,  grows  up  with  him, 
and  often  recoils  before  no  means,  however 
singular.” 


Death  or  Joseph  Hume. — The  great  Eng¬ 
lish  liberal  orator  and  champion  died  lately  at 
London. 
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APRIL. 

Of  the  spring  months,  March  is  a  blustering 
rowdy,  April  a  pretty  coquette,  and  May  a  lovely 
belle.  We  can  pardon  the  first  for  his  ill  man¬ 
ners,  because  he  is  the  usher — though  not  a  gen¬ 
tleman  -usher — to  the  maiden  April.  Her,  we 
love  for  her  feminine  graces — ay,  even  for  her 
feminine  weaknesses.  She  is  like  the  heroine  of 
one  of  Moore's  songs — 11  with  a  smile  on  her 
cheek  and  a  tear  in  her  eye."  She  is  not  in  the 
least  like  a  strong-minded  woman— her  ways  are 
all  girlish.  One  moment  her  smile  is  snnshine — 
the  next,  without  a  why  or  a  wherefore,  she 
bursts  oat  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  wonld  break. 
Bat  let  as  drop  the  figurative  and  talk  in  plain 
prose.  We  like  this  month  of  April,  even  with 
its  fitfal  sunshine,  and  its  sadden  showers.  For 
the  sake  of  those  green  patches  of  grass  spring¬ 
ing  up  under  the  windows  of  Tremont  and 
Beacon  Streets,  for  the  sake  of  those  dear  wee 
flowers  peering  ont  here  and  there  from  the 
dusky  soil,  for  the  sake  of  those  swelling  lilach 
buds  and  feathering  elm  trees,  we  can  submit  to 
the  annoyance  of  carrying  an  umbrella — yes, 
even  a  green  cotton  umbrella.  Fo$  all  this,  we 
can  submit  to  more  than  all  this — the  dread  or¬ 
deal  of  the  first  of  April.  We  can  submit  to 
opening  letters  addressed  legibly  enough  to  our 
noble  selves,  and  finding  their  contents  blank 
paper,  or  house  sand ;  we  can  submit  to  stooping 
to  pick  up  alluring  jack-knives,  and  see  them 
whirl  away,  attached  to  strings  in  the  hands  of 
mischievous  Ike  Partingtons.  We  are  willing 
to  be  called  an  April  fool  for  the  laxary  of 
breathing  the  spring  air  once  more.  These  dis¬ 
appointments  reminds  us,  not  unpleasantly,  of 
the  salad  days  of  our  youth,  when  in  the  ver¬ 
dancy  of  which  the  springing  grass  is  emblem¬ 
atic,  and  with  the  generous  confidence  of  early 
yean  we  sallied  forth,  at  the  bidding  of  our  el¬ 
ders,  to  purchase  glass  ink-horns,  and  straight 
fish-hooks.  We  fancy  that  we  gather  wisdom 
with  yean;  but  is  not  our  wisdom  foolishness  1 
Wbat  are  glory,  wealth,  fame — all  the  prizes  for 
which  we  yearn  and  toil,  and  consume  existence 
— bat  glittering  bubbles,  dazzling  the  eye,  and 
darting  forth  prismatic  rays  so  long  as  we  pursue 
them,  but  bursting  in  the  grasp  of  the  winner, 
and  leaving  him  convicted  of  folly  ! 

But  at  least  it  is  no  folly  to  dwell  apon  the 
beauties  of  the  opening  spring.  The  balmy  air 
invites  forth  from  the  dusty  streets  and  eternal 
red-brick  walls,  into  the  adjacent  country — 
though  oar  old  umbrella  must  not  be  left  be¬ 
hind.  Threading  the  crowded  suburbs  we  come 
to  the  region  of  gardens  and  farm  houses,  al- 
ways'cnchanting  realms  to  us.  There  is  vigor 


in  every  breath  we  inhale.  The  barnyards  send 
forth  a  pleasant  odor,  and  the  large-eyed  kine 
that  stare  at  ns  from  the  wayside  pastures,  re¬ 
mind  ns  agreeably  of  the  poet's  luxury : 

11  Lao  mlhi  non  aatate  novnm  mc  frtgore  deflt.” 

Perchance,  if  our  footsteps  stray  by  the  sunny 
margin  of  some  sheltering  wood,  we  may  find  a 
modest  violet,  of  the  delicate  grayish  blue  tint 
of  the  April  sky,  lifting  its  petals  shrinkingly  to 
the  light.  Dear  is  that  little  flower,  the  har¬ 
binger  of  brighter  and  more  luxurious  blooms 
that  will  expand  their  glories  under  warmer  skies. 
It  is  a  present  beauty  and  a  brighter  promise. 
So  with  this  warm  air  that  fans  our  cheek. 

The  Summer's  In  her  ark,  and  this  sunsj-pintooed  da J 
Is  eommiasioned  to  remark  whether  Winter  holds  bar 
sway; 

Go  back,  thou  dove  of  peace,  with  the  myrtle  on  this 
wing, 

Bey  that  floods  and  tempests  cease,  and  the  world  Is  ripe 
for  Spring. 

Thou  hast  fiuwed  the  sleeping  Barth  till  her  draama  am 
all  of  flowers, 

And  the  waters  look  in  mirth  for  their  overhanging  bow¬ 
ers; 

The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves, 

And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer 
eves.  _  _  y _ 

Ibbland. — The  Irish  are  buying  up  Ireland, 
and  a  capital  operation  it  is.  Under  the  “  En¬ 
cumbered  Estates  bill,”  which  provides  for  the 
sale  in  small  lots  of  large  landed-estates,  bur¬ 
dened  with  debts,  land  to  the  value  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people.  The  effect  of  the 
measure  in  stimulating  enterprise  and  thrift,  is 
said  to  be  wonderful,  and  its  fruits  are  seen  ia 
the  rapid  decrease  of  paupers  in  the  public  alma- 
houses.  There  is  a  future  for  Ireland,  sure. 


Bombardment. —  A  French  admiral  in  the 
East  has  been  bombarding  Shanghai.  The  orig¬ 
inals  of  Burnham's  stock,  that  lay  such  enor¬ 
mous  eggs,  must  have  been  astonished  at  the 
size  of  the  shells  from  the  French  -fleet.  The 
Gallic  cock  crowed  over  the  poor  Shanghais. 


Cochituatk. — A  glass  of  Cochituate  from 
the  Custom  House  water-pipes  has  lately  been 
exhibited  at  the  Exchange.  It  was  nearly  solid 
with  gluten,  and,  as  the  Frenchman  said,  •“  Smelt 
— O,  dreadfuls !” 

Theatrical  Taste.— People  will  go  to  see 
Richard  and  Hamlet,  but  they  rather  prefer  Jack 
Sheppard  and  the  Corsican  Brothers. 

Re  action.— Reckless  youth  makes  ntfefkltge. 
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A  RING  ON  EXHIBITION. 

When  poor  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French, 
citizen-king,  target-king,  or  whatever  else  yon 
choose  to  call  him,  had  just  come  into  possession 
of  the  regal  power,  he  was  quite  anxious  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  his  liege^subjucts,  and  they  equally  anx¬ 
ious  to  display  their  loyalty.  Strangers  used  to 
flock  to  the  Palais  Royal  in  hopes  of  seeing  him 
come  out  upon  the  terrace.  A  set  of  loafers, 
dealers  in  theatre  checks  and  similar  vagabonds, 
used  to  hang  about  the  exterior  of  the  palace  to 
speculate  on  the  curiosity  of  visitors  and  the 
affability  of  the  monarch. 

“  Do  you  want  to  see  tho  king,  sir  ?’*  a  loafer 
would  say  to  a  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  I'm  very  anxious  to  see  him." 

"  Very  well,  you  can  see  him  for  five  francs." 

If  the  stranger  had  faith  he  handed  over  the 
money.  Whereupon  the  loafers  would  raise 
thundering  shouts  of  “  Loog  lirq  the  king !"  and 
Louis  Philippe  would  come  out  on  the  balcony, 
bow  and  retire. 

"  Five  francs  more,  sir,  and  you  shall  see  him 
lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  raise  his  eyos  to 
heaven.” 

On  the  payment  of  the  price,  the  loafers  would 
redouble  their  shouts,  and  continue  their  noisy 
demonstrations  after  the  king  had  shown  himself, 
when,  to  show  his  entire  composure  and  confi¬ 
dence,  he  would  lay  his  hand  on  his  breast  and 
lift  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Five  francs  more,  sir,  and  you  shall  see  him 
bow  and  hear  him  sing  the  Marseilles." 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  bring  the  old  king  to 
this.  It  required  redoubled  bellowing,  patiently 
continued  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the  king 
would  appear,  when  they  would  shout  out  the 
Marseilles,  and,  perhaps,  to  end  the  row  q dicker, 
his  majesty  would  bow,  and  join  in  the  chorns. 

Heinrich  Heine,  on  whose  authority  we  have 
related  the  above,  says  he  cannot  be  surety  for 
the  truth  of  the  anecdote.  "The  friend,”  he 
adds,  "who  told  it  mo  has  been  dead  seven 
years,  and  I  know  that  for  seven  years  he  has 
never  lied  to  me." 


Habits  or  Dumas. — Alexander  Dumas,  the 
prolific  French  author,  writes  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
]>age  after  page  from  daylight  to  dark.  His  MS. 
is  clear  and  fluent  without  any  erasure. 

Fast. — A  day  of  general  fast  and  humiliation 
was  lately  observed  in  England  by  commaad  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  view  of  the  existing  war. 

Quick. — Ship  Flying  Scud,  on  her  recent  pas¬ 
sage  from  New  York  to  Melbourne,  is  said  to 
have  run  6420  miles  in  sixteen  continuous  days. 


AN  INTERESTING  SOUVENIR. 

An  admirer  of  the  famous  George  Sand 
(Madame  Dudevant)  once  paid  her  a  visit  at 
Nohant  and  remained  some  days.  His  name 
was  Cador,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  very  free-and  easy  manners,  for,. on 
his  first  arrival,  he  went  into  the  authoress's 
kitchen,  and  ordered  the  chef  to  serve  him  up 
cabbages  every  day  during  his  stay.  There  was 
accordingly  a  succession  of  cabbages  of  every 
size  and  every  fashion — drumheads,  savoys, 
Dutch — boiled,  fried,  and  sliced  in  vinegar.  The 
guest  divided  his  attentions  between  cabbages 
and  his  hostess — romance  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  kitchen  garden  suffered  prodi¬ 
giously.  At  last,  as  the  longest  lane  has  a  turn¬ 
ing,  the  visit  came  to  an  end,  Mr.  Cador  an¬ 
nouncing  one  morning,  to  the  secret  delight  of 
the  authoress,  that  ho  must  tear  himself  away. 
When  this  terrific  declaration  was  made,  they 
were  walking  in  the  garden,  and  the  visitor  con¬ 
cluded  by  6aying,  "  I  venture  to  hope,  madam, 
that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  some¬ 
thing  that  may  recall  to  me  your  memory  and 
the  gracious  reception  with  which  you  have 
favored  me."  "  Most  certainly,  my  friend,"  * 
replied  the  authoress,  turning  to  her  gardener — 
"John,  give  my  Cador  a  cabbage." 


Prevention  or  Yellow  Fryer. — An  Hava¬ 
na  paper  states  that  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Humboldt  has 
discovered  a  means  of  preventing  yellowfevar  by 
inoculation ;  and  about  one  thousand  of  the  new¬ 
ly  arrived  troops  in  Cuba  have  been  inoculated 
by  order  of  the  government.  The  operation  is 
said  to  be  similar  to  vaccination,  the  virus  dis- 
covered  by  Dr.  Humboldt  being  inserted,  gen¬ 
erally,  in  both  arms.  A  few  hours  after  this 
trifling  operation,  the  symptoms  of  a  miniature 
yellow  fever  commence,  and  all  the  pathological 
consequences  follow  rapidly  and  slightly,  nurclv 
exceeding  forty -eight  hours  in  duration,  and  with 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  feverish  action. 


A  Royal  Feast. — At  the  marriage  of  the 
great  chief  Tengi  t6  Anita  Jane,  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  the  feasting  lasted 
a  whole  week.  One  thousand  hogs  were  baked 
whole,  with  a  proportionate  supply  of  turtles, 
sharks,  ray  fish,  and  every  other  fish  that  it 
caught  in  those  waters. 


Lola  Montkz. — Tired  with  the  rural  solitude 
of  Grass  Valley,  California,  the  Bavarian  coun¬ 
tess  is  about  returning  to  the  stage.  More  man¬ 
agers,  we  presume,  are  to  be  horsewhipped. 
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.foreign  JfttoceUaiq). 

The  taking  of  the  last  English  census  invohred 
the  recording  of  one  hundred  million  of  facts. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  abolished  Customs 
duties  except  at  Suez. 

A  German  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr 
Channing  has  just  been  completed  at  Berlin. 

The  British  government  have  concluded  large 
contracts  for  provisions  at  Dantzic,  at  high 
prices. 

It  is  said  in  Paris  that  Prince  Napoleon  is 
about  to  be  married  to  one  of  the  princesses  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Wurtemberg. 

There  are  seventy-one  religious  orders  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  with  a  property  estimated  at 
$9,000,000. 

The  8t.  Petersburg  journals,  writing  of  the 
English  army  before  Sebastopol,  call  winter  11  an 
auxiliary  sent  by  God  himself." 

The  new  statue  in  bronze  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
the  newly-repaired  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Orleans, 
are  to  be  inaugurated  on  the  8th  of  May  next. 

Shakspeare  has  given  a  name  and  a  subject  to 
a  new  opera  no*  being  played  at  La  Scala,  in 
Milan.  It  gives  some  of  the  leading  incidents 
of  Shakspe&re’s  life.  M.  Cotti  is  the  composer. 

The  Volga  is  to  be  made  navigable  from  As* 
trakan  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  company  to  be 
called  the  "  Golden  Fleece  "  is  authorized  to 
work  the  gold-mines  in  Siberia. 

Several  able  divers  from  London  and  Paris 
havejust  passed  through  Lyons,  on  their  way  to 
the  Crimea.  They  were  there  joined  by  one  of 
the  most  experienced  divers  of  that  city. 

The  most  remarkable  fountain  in  the  world  is 
that  of  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Dev* 
ooshire,  which  plays  to  the  height  of  267  feet — 
as  high  as  Trinity  steeple. 

A  bill  has  passed  the  Michigan  Legislature, 
ordering  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  Hom¬ 
oeopathic  practice  in  the  nodical  college  of  the 
People's  University,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Kossuth's  reputation  among  the  English  peo¬ 
ple  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  rush 
for  the  Sunday  Times,  for  which  he  has  become 
’  a  constant  contributor,  is  unexampled. 

The  Police  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg  gives  an 
account  of  a  large  wolf,  perfectly  maa,  which 
ran  through  the  streets  of  the  Russian  capital, 
and  bit  twenty-eight  men  and  six  women. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  dreadfully  annoyed  at 
.  the  satirical  nits  agaipst  him  in  Punch,  is  said  to 
contemplate  issuing  an  ordinance  sternly  forbid¬ 
ding  its  circulation  in,  or  even  admission  into, 
his  dominions*  Louis  Napoleon  tried  the  same 
game,  but  without  effect,  as  Punch  still  found  its 
way  into  France. 

Messrs.  Barclay,  the  London  brewers,  get 
their  water  from  wells  sunk  so  deep,  that  they 
and  the  Messrs.  Calvert,  whode  brewery  is  half  a 
mile  distant  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
find  they  are  nvals  for  the  same  spring.  When 
one  brewery  pumps,  it  drains  the  wells  of  fhe 
other,  and  the  firms  are  obliged  to  obtain  their 
water  ou  alternate  days. 


The  London  Times  attacks  the  government 
and  royal  family  with  audacity. 

Great  Britain  has  5444  artists ;  524  authors ; 
1S20  editors,  and  207  reporters. 

A  piece  of  land  was  recently  sold  in  London 
at  the  rate  of  two  million  dollars  an  acre. 

More  than  30,000  persons  returned  from  Amer¬ 
ica  to  England  during  1854. 

Ex-President  Van  Boren,  who  passed  the  last 
two  winters  in  Italy,  has  arrived  in  Paris. 

Descendants  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  still 
living  in  England,  though  no  one  bears  his  name. 

The  remains  of  the  Due  de  Rcichstadt,  Napo¬ 
leon's  son,  will  soon  reach  Paris. 

Joseph  Hume,  the  liberal,  who  lately  died  in 
England,  was  bom  in  the  year  1777. 

Warlike  preparations  were  never  more  active 
in  Russia  than  at  present. 

Freemasonry,  in  England,  appears  to  be  very 
prosperous. 

An  order  prohibiting  the  export  of  wheat  from 
Poland  into  Prussia  came  into  operation  on  the 
21st. 

There  are  two  millions  of  persons  in  France, 
mostly  females,  employed  in  the  culture  of  the 
grape  and  die  manufacture  of  wine. 

The  Moniteur  announces  the  loss  of  a  French 
frigate  with  troops,  in  the  Straits  of  Bonafacio. 
All  on  board,  600  or  upwards,  perished. 

Miss  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  the  poetess,  has 
left  “  the  residue  of  her  personality  f  sworn  under 
three  thousand  pounds)  to  her  fiutnftii  and  at¬ 
tached  female  servants." 

We  have  official  accounts  of  the  betde  at  Eu- 
ria,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Russians 
500  killed,  and  the  Turks  sustained  a  lose 
of  88  killed  and  250  wounded. 

Khosrew  Pacha,  who  died  on  the  2d  ult.,  was 
the  oldest  servant  of  the  Turkish  empire.  He 
had  served  under  five  sultans,  and  had  filled  in 
succession  all  the  first  posts  in  the  state* 

Mr.  Dibdin  Pitt,  an  actor  and  author,  who 
died  lately  in  London  at  thea  ge  of  sixty,  is  said 
to  have  written  five  hundred  melodramas  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

Omar  Pacha  is  still  in  the  field.  Gallantly  he 
has  signalized  his  appearance  in  the  Crimea  by 
beating  a  superior  Russian  force  under  General 
Liprandi,  at  Sanatoria.  Turkey  is  not  quite  to 
"  nek"  as  the  Czar  represents  it,  after  all. 

Glory  is  a  costly  thing.  The  Earl  of  Hard¬ 
wick  stated  in  parliament  that  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  were  paying  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars  for  charters  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels. 
Verily  war  is  an  expensive  amusement. 

The  enrolment  and  organization  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Legion,  which  is  to  be  composed  principal¬ 
ly  of  Swiss  troops,  is  being  carried  on  with  rigor. 
Upwards  of  1200  young  men  of  the  Swiss  militia 
have  already  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  join 
this  body. 

News  from  China  says  the  insurgents  hold 
Canton  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  their  fleet  has 
gained  several  victories  over  the  Imperial  fleet. 
Provisions  were  rising  rapidly  in  consequence. 
The  insurgents  have  met  with  reverses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pekin. 
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Rtcottt  of  tf)e  Stmts. 


The  recruits  are  coming  in  fast  for  the  new 
regiments  authorised  by  Congress. 

We  shall  soon  have  a  telegraph  from  Boston 
to  Cape  Cod.  Very  useful  It  will  be. 

The  price  of  buttons  has  risen  since  Burn¬ 
ham's  Hen  Fever  came  oat. 


Henry  Kimball,  of  Littleton,  is  a  model  team¬ 
ster — seven  feet  in  height 

Mr.  Bwbank  tells  ns  that  in  winter  a  lady  is 
wrapped  in  one  hundred  miles  of  thread. 

Seventy  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  to 
build  a  UniversaHit  college  at  Salisbury,  Ill. 

Out  of  1397  dry  measures  examined  in  New 
York,  only  317  were  correct. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  86,000  paupers ; 
in  Great  Britain,  904,600.  • 

The  German  emigration  for  the  year  1894  was 
double  that  of  Ireland. 

The  cars  on  the  Panama  Railroad  are  made 
of  bamboo  cane. 

The  Piscataqua  bridge,  destroyed  by  the  late 
Storm,  Was  fcuilt  in  1796. 

Wesley  said  that  “  ten  thousand  cares  were  no 
more  Weight  to  his  mind,  than  ten  thousand 
hairs  were  to  his  head.” 


Steps  are  being  taken  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  to 
have  a  national  horse  show  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this 
spring. 


The  tax-book  of  California  shows  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  to  amount  to  114,000,000 
dollars. 


Hickory  out  oil,  considered  equal  to  the  best 
lard  or  sperm  oil  for  burning  and  machinery,  is 
now  manufactured  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 


There  are  6483  travelling  preachers  in  the 
several  Mcfthodist  Conferences  in  the  United 
States,  and  42  died  daring  the  past  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  twenty-five  millions  of 
passages  are  made  annually,  across  the  Brooklyn 
ferries. 

A  stagodriver,  having  the  small  pox,  was 
placed  in  a  shanty  “  about  half  a  mile  this  side 
of  Tidioute,"  Pa.,  the  shanty  took  fire,  and  no¬ 
thing  Was  found  of  the  poor  man  but  his  bones. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Navy  this  year  is 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  sum  will  be  sufficient  to  place  it 
on  a  more  respectable  footing. 

In  the  United  States  there  were,  in  1850,  2555 
persons  over  100  years  of  age;  In  France  there 
were  only  102,  though  their  population  was 
nearly  36,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential  election 
of  1852,  abont  5,222,314  persons  entitled  to  vote, 
of  whom  only  3,126,878  availed  themselves  of 
this  freeman's  privilege. 

The  extent  of  the  shore  Ene  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf,  if  about 
12,S00  miles.  The  northern  and  southern  land 
boundaries  amount  to  about  5500  more,  making 
In  all  18,000  mites,  equal  to  three  quarters  of  the 
distance  around  the  world. 


Some  of  the  u  totiibs  lawyers  ”  in  New  York, 
make  fifty  dollars  per  diem ! 

We  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  Mies  Martineao. 

A  coroner's  verdict  on  a  bank  that  had  foiled 
was  “  found  empty.” 

They  used  to  have  a  bird  in  Madagascar  that 
laid  ten  pound  eggs.  Bonham ! 

Some  gipsies  in  Virginia,  lately  did  a  credu¬ 
lous  former  out  of  81315. 

A  witness  in  St.  Louis  was  lately  kept  on 
the  stand  testifying  for  three  days ! 

A  man  is  going  out.  West  with  four  yoke  of 
oxen,  drawing  a  snog  house  behind  them. 

The  game  laws  of  Illinois  now  protect  deer, 
grouse  and  quail. 

The  owner  of  the  horse  Wild  Irishman  backs 
him  against  the  United  States. 

Myriads  of  wild  pigeons  have  been  seen  in 
Virginia  the  present  season. 

A  book  called  the  “  Humors  ofFalconbridge,” 
by  the  late  Mr.  Perry,  is  ready  for  the  press. 

The  number  of  light- bouseaon  all  our  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Gulf,  Lake  and  Pacific  coast,  is  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

It  is  estimated,  from  what  appears  to  be  relia¬ 
ble  data,  that  every  pound  of  cotton  raised  in 
foe  South  coats  the  planter  eight  cents. 

A  railroad  has  been  projected  in  Liberia,  to 
connect  the  Junk  settlement  with  the  Montser- 
ado  river,  a  distance  of  only  four  miles. 

In  Cincinnati  they  are  manufacturing  portable 
cottages  for  Kansas  and  Nebraska  m  large 
numbers. 

The  Panama  Steamship  Company  now  send 
a  special  messenger  from  New  York  directly 
through  to  San  Francisco  by  each  vessel. 

A  complete  enumeration  of  foe  voting  popu¬ 
lation  in  Kansas  has  just  been  obtained.  It 
•eta)*  to  contain  3036  electors,  which  are  divid¬ 
ed  into  seventeen  election  districts. 

Floor  has  reached  so  high  a  price  that  the  ex¬ 
port  demand  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  At 
the  last  advices,  American  Floor,  which  sold  at 
38s.  per  bbl.  in  Liverpool,  would  pay  a  profit  to 
bring  it  back. 

The  appropriations  for  the  army,  made  by  the 
late  Congress,  amount  to  nearly  ten  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  amount  appropriated 
for  fortifications  is  over  a  million  ana  a  half 
dollars. 

Under  foe  operation  of  foe  new  postage  law, 
all  single  letters,  mailed  for  any  distance  not 
exceeding  three  thousand  miles,  will  be  charged 
three  cents,  and  for  any  distance  beyond  three 
thousand  miles,  ten  eents. 

The  Chicago  papers  say  foe  Dutch  East  India 
Company  of  Amsterdam  have  sent  an  agent  to 
Chicago,  for  foe  purpose  of  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  ship  bce£  pork,  floor,  etc.,  the  produce 
of  the  West,  directly  to  Holland. 

By  the  treaty  just  concluded  with  the  Chip¬ 
pewa  Indians,  a  tract  of  land  has  been  acquired, 
of  nhont  19,000,000  acres.  This  land  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  seven  or  eight  millions  of  aofes  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  United  States  last  September. 
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The  man  who  was  m  “  ship  shape **  most  hare 
looked  a  little  oat  of  proportion. 

Excessively  polite  ladies  shake  hands  with  the 
tips  of  their  fingers. 

If  five  and  a  half  yards  make  a  perch,  how 
many  will  make  a  cat  fish  1 

“John,  what  is  a  gentleman!**  “Stab-toe 
boots,  short-tail  coat,  and  a  high  shirt-collar, 

sir.** 

What  weapon  does  a  young  lady  resemble 
whose  acquaintance  pass  her  without  noticing 
her  !  A  cutlass. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  bee  hive  and 
a  defective  potato!  One  is  a  bee-holder,  and 
the  other  is  a  spec  tater. 

What  is  a  gentleman’s  first  duty  towards  him¬ 
self!  To  buy  a  pair  of  plaid  pantaloons,  and 
to  raise  a  huge  pair  of  whiskers. 

They  talk  of  having  another  revolution  in 
Lower  California.  The  liberators  already  boast 
of  eighteen  men,  and  three  jack-knives. 

A  genius  oat  in  Iowa  has  just  invented  a 
wooden  horse  that  will  jump  thirty  miles  an 
hoar.  The  motive  power  is  a  bag  of  fleas.  Who 
says  this  is  not  an  age  of  progress  1 

A  “Bhentlemans  from  Vaterland  *'  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  New  Yorkers :  “  Fine  peobles ;  dey 
go  about  de  sthreets  all  day,  cheating  each  other, 
and  dey  call  dat  piaainess.** 

Being  confined  to  his  room  by  sickness,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Latin  was  called  upon  by  his  friend. 
“What,  John/*  said  the  visitor,  “sick,  eh?” 
“  Yes/*  answered  John,  “sic  turn  /'* 

The  barbers  of  Terre  Haute,  it  is  said,  have 
taken  down  their  striped  poles,  and  substituted, 
in  large  letters,  the  word  “  bank/*  as  a  surer 
“  sign**  of  shaving  facilities. 

“  So  you  would  not  take  me  to  be  twenty  !** 
said  a  young  lady  to  her  partner,  while  dancing 
the  polka,  a  few  evenings  ago.  “  What  would 
you  take  me  for!*'  “Far  better  or  worse/* 
replied  he. 

The  Washington  Continentals  of  Schenectady 
have  offered  their  services  to  the  Mayor,  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  city  against  the  next  freshet.  The 
officers  are  to  be  armed  with  four  mops  and  a 
slop-pail. 

Wanted  to  Know.-^ Whether  a  treble  singer 
does  three  times  the  work,  or  is  paid  three  times 
as  mnch  as  another!  And  whether  a  lawyer 
ever  fainted  under  the  burden  of  conveying  a 
house  ! 

Hard  times  produoe  one  good  thing.  They 
check  gossiping.  Mrs.  Clacker  has  only  “  had 
company  once  since  last  summer.*'  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  the  neighbors*  characters  now 
stud  higher  than  they  have  done  for  the  last 
five  years. 

To  get  rid  of  company  Mrs.  Smith  resorts  to 
an  original  idea.  The  moment  they  get  seated, 
she  passes  around  a  bowl  of  half  made  lemonade. 
The  effect  of  this  is  an  early  attack  of  “  pain  in 
the  side/*  -and  an  intense  desire  to  reach,  home 
and  the  paregoric  bottle.  Ingenious  woman, 
that  Mrs.  Smith.  .  . 


Which  is  the  oldest  tree !  The  elder  tree. 

Why  dor  pioneers  go*  before  an  army !  To 
axe  the  way.  • 

An  exchange  calls  the  union  of  England  and 
France  the  Bull-Frog  Coalition. 

The  fellow  who  “  carried  out  a  project,**  was 
obliged  to  bring  it  back.  Served  him  right. 

Why  are  horses  in  cold  weather  like  meddle¬ 
some  gossips  !  Because  they  are  the  bearers  of 
idle  tails. 

A  manufacturer  of  parasols  says  that  “the  * 
height  of  impudence  **  is  taking  shelter  in  an 
umbrella  store  during  a  thunder-storm. 

When  a  kiss  passes  between  Albert  and  Vic¬ 
toria,  what  London  pnblic  building  docs  it  re¬ 
semble  1  The  Royal  Exchange. 

A  lady  asked  a  veteran  which  rifle  carried  the 
maximum  distance  !  The  old  chap  answered, 

“  The  Mini e  mam." 

Why  ia  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  like  a  wander¬ 
ing  mender  of  kettles  and  pans  who  has  left  off 
business!  Because  he  was  once  a  tinker  mu 
(at  Inkermann).  * 

A  certain  newly-elected  Irish  Mayor,  speaking 
of  certain  articles  in  a  vivacious  newspaper, 
observed,  “  I  despise  those  underhand  attacks. 
When  I  write  an  anonymops  letter  I  always 
sign  my  name  to  it.** 

A  new  invoice  of  fresh  cariosities  have  just 
been  received  at  Boston  by  a  vessel  from  Can¬ 
ton,  via :  A  splinter  from  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  A  spool  on  which  is  wound  the  thread  of 
life.  A  few  hairs  from  the  seal  of  state. 

The  woodman  who  “  spared  that  tree/*  baa 
rnn  short  of  wood,  and  is  almost  splitting  with 
vexation  to  think  how  green  he  was.  He  now 
“  axes  **  a  donation  from  the  gentleman  at  wboee 
request  his  destructiveness  was  starved. 

Somebody  thinks  that  sleigh  befls  on  the  cows 
would  send  up  a  cool  music  from  the  meadows, 
in  hot  weather,  that  would  ice  the  memory  like 
a  sherbet.  What  is  imagination,  if  there  is  no 
effect  in  the  music  to  which  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  freezing  ! 

At  a. social,  circle,  a  few  nights  since,  a  lady 
asked  a  lawyor,  “  why  coal  was  like  a  celebrated 
law  book  !**  He  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  “  Black-stone.**  “  But,’*  aaid 
the  lady,  “we  bum  coke  also.**  “True,**  re¬ 
plied  the  gentleman,  “  but  at  most  of  the  coal¬ 
yards  you  get  a  very  Little-ton.” 

Dyspepsia  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
educated  classes.  Who  ever  saw  a  Johnny  Raw 
with  small  digestive  powers!  Nature  deals 
largely  in  compensations.  If  she  stocks  a  naan 
with  a  small  supply  of  brains,  she  invariably 
bestows  upon  him  such  a  taste  for  fun  and  pork 
steaks  that  he  never  misses  his  loss.  Queer  old 
lady  that  Nature — well  she  is. 

A  new  soup-house  is  about  being  opened, 
where  •  nothing  but  homoeopathic  soup  is  to  be 
served,  which  is  made  as  follows:  Hang  a 
chicken  in  the  sun,  allowing  the  shadow  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  fourteen  gallons  of  water  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  boil  the  water  three  hours,  when  it  will  be 
fit  for  use  I  This,  it  is  said,  is  a  sure  cure  for 
liver  complaint  as  well  as  goat  I 
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I  - 


“  For  shame,  tfr— for  shame !  tkas  to  murmur 
at  Heaven's  deenes,  thus  to  receive  its  predous 
gifts  1"  And  good  old  Dr.  Davis  looked  the  in¬ 
dignation  he  felt  at  his  oompaniou. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  in  the  library  of  Mr. 
Arlington's  handsome  country  house ;  the  speak¬ 
er  tending  wish  his  hands  behind  him,  and  a 
very  aausual  flash  of  anger  on  his  fine  free, 
while  Mr.  Arrington  sat  at  hie  table  with  hfe 
face  buried  in  bis  Added  anas,  retting  on  his 
desk.  The  femil  j  physician  had  just  amiotmoed 
the  birth  of  a  daughter;  news  received  by  the 
disappointed  father,  first  with  angry  unbelief, 
and  afterwards  with  hopeless  despair. 

*  He  was  a  tall,  stern  looking  man,  hearing  the 
marks  of  fierce  passfeas  on  his  eeunteadnoe, 
with  deep  sunken  eyes  and  knitted  blow.  Few 
men  would  have  presumed  to  address  words  of 
reproach  to  him,  bat  Dr.  Davis  was  a  privileged 
friend,  and  Am  the  sake  of  the  geode  young  wife 
and  mother  would  run  far  greuter  risks.  Hfe 
fearless,  open  manner  was  hfe  greatest  safe¬ 
guard  ;  and  in  hfe  wildest  fits  of  pamlon,  Mr. 
Arrington  would  come  down  under  the  plain 
spoken  reproaches  and  shocked  look  of  the  good 
man. 

11  How  can  I  cehnly  Bsten  tothe  stashing  of 
my  last  hope,  the  destruction  of  nty  cherished 
plena  t"  was  die  father's  answer  to  the  doctor's 
last  words.  “  These  is  nothing  now  to  prevent 
my  hated  cousin's  becoming  oar  undo's  heir, 
while  I,  with  all  my  debts,  am  to  be  burdened 
with  the  care  of  a  sickly  wife  and  two  wretched 
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gtris;  canes  on  the  fete!”  And  he  ground  his 
teeth  hi  'helpless  rage,  and  again  buried  his  face 
in  his  bands. 

Finding  that  in  his  present  mood,  all  remon¬ 
strances  were  useless,  the  doctor  quietly  left  the 
room  and  sought  the  chamber  of  the  young 
mother.  At  the  door  he  found  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  a  child  of  two  years,  pleading  to  be  taken  to 
her  mother. 

Taking  her  from  her  nurse,  he  entered  the 
room,  and  Mrs.  Arrington,  prepared  for  any  un¬ 
kindness  on  her  husband's  part,  evinced  no  sur¬ 
prise  at  hfe  absence,  and  merely  shed  a  few  quiet 
tears  over  her  little  girls. 

8he  was  a  very  young  and  beautiful  woman, 
bnt  care  and  sorrow  had  stolen  the  roses  from 
her  feir  cheeks,  and  given  sad  looks  to  the  once 
sparkling  eyes.  The  beloved  and  only  child  of 
dotftig  parents,  she  had  seen  little  of  care,  and 
less  of  unkindness,  until,  won  by  the  polished 
manners  and  fair  exterior  of  Mr.  Arrington,  she 
had  become  Ms  bride.  Bnt  ere  foe  first  week  of 
her  strange  new  life  had  passed,  foe  poor  girl 
saw  her  mistake,  and  soon  learned  to  tremble  at 
the  frown  of  Mm  she  had  believed  perfection, 
and  to  whose  keeping  she  had  entrusted  her  life's 
happiness. 

Mr.  Arrington  was  jealous  and  overbearing, 
proud  of  foe  beauty  of  hfe  wife,  yet  fearful  that 
others  should  see  and  admire  her ;  fond  of  soci¬ 
ety,  yet  frequently  sacrificing  hfe  dearest  friend 
to  Ms  arbitrary  disposition.  His  grandfether — 
old  Philip  Arrington — had  bequeathed  handsome 
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fortunes  to  his  three  remaining  children,  all  that 
had  been  spared  to  him  from  a  large  family.  At 
the  time  of  their  father's  death,  Philip  and  John, 
the  two  oldest,  were  of  the  respective  ages  of 
twenty  and  twenty-two  years,  while  Herbert,  the 
youngest,  was  scarcely  five. 

Philip  never  married ;  and  as  years  passed  on, 
and  he  acquired  a  large  practice  as  a  lawyer,  he 
gradually  improved  the  property  left  him  by  his 
hither,  and  at  the  time  my  story  commences  was 
counted  one  of  the  richest  men  in  B — shire. 
John,  the  second  son,  married  as  soon  as  he  be¬ 
came  of  age ;  lived  an  useless,  extravagant  life ; 
broke  his  wife's  heart  with  neglect  and  coldness, 
and  died,  leaving  one  son  (Mr.  Arrington)  to 
fight  and  struggle  his  way  through  the  world. 

With  extravagant  tastes  and  great  worldly 
pride,  young  John  Arrington  found  himself  at 
twenty-one  with  little  more  to  gratify  them  than 
the  very  moderate  fortune  secured  to  him  by  his 
mother's  marriage  settlements.  For  ten  years  he 
contrived  to  live  on  this,  each  year,  however, 
sinking  deeper  in  debt,  when  finding  that  things 
could  not  continue  so  much  longer,  he  bethought 
himself  of  taking  a  rich  wife.  In  this  last  re¬ 
sort  to  retrieve  his  embarrassed  condition,  he 
proved  exceedingly  fortunate ;  and  the  fair  young 
girl  he  won  with  false  professions  and  pietended 
devotion,  brought  him  both  wealth  and  beauty 
for  her  dower. 

His  unde,  Herbert  Arrington,  now  about  thir¬ 
ty-eight  years  of  age,  had  been  married  nearly 
five  years,  and  his  son,  at  the  time  little  Eveline 
was  bom,  was  four  years  old.  To  aooount  for 
John  Arrington's  dislike  of  this  boy,  we  shall 
have  to  go  back  a  few  years  to  the  early  days  of 
the  old  bachelor  Philip. 

In  his  youth,  Philip  Arrington  had  passionate¬ 
ly  loved  a  young  girl  whom  his  father  disapprov¬ 
ed  of  Determined  that  he  should  not  marry 
her,  Mr.  Arrington  and  her  father  made  a  match 
between  her  and  a  young  man,  for  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  Philip.  For  two  years  young 
Arrington  shunned  all  female  society,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  was  accidentally  thrown  into 
the  company  of  a  beautiful  young  lady,  lovely, 
fascinating  and  accomplished,  but  poor.  For  a 
time  his  suit  prospered,  and  even  progressed  so 
for  that  the  wedding  day  was  fixed,  when  Philip 
found  a  rival  in  the  shape  of  an  old  friend  of 
Miss  Smith's  father. 

It  is  true  he  was  something  over  fifty,  wore  a 
wig,  and  in  complexion  rather  too  nearly  re¬ 
sembled  an  orange;  but  what  mattered  that, 
when  he  could  keep  a  carriage,  a  score  of  ser¬ 
vants,  and  wear  a  diamond  ring  worth  more  | 
money  than  Miss  Smith  had  ever  seen  in  her  | 


life  !  He  was  pleased  with  Miss  Smith  the  first 
time  he  saw  her,  and  rather  wished  young  Ar¬ 
rington  would  not  occupy  so  much  of  her  atten¬ 
tion.  The  next  time  he  called,  Miss  Smith  was 
alone;  the  lady  was  agreeable,  the  gentleman 
fascinated ;  she  sung  and  played  a  sentimental 
song  to  amuse  him,  and  he  made  her  a  formal 
offer  of  his  hand  and  fortune.  The  lady  hastily 
threw  into  one  scale  Philip,  his  love,  his  good 
looks,  and  his  pretty  cottage  home — in  the  other, 
her  saffron-faced  admirer,  a  coach,  and  a  splen¬ 
did  city  mansion,  with  dresses  and  jewels  innum¬ 
erable.  Need  we  say  which  preponderated  I 

The  end  of  it  was  that  Miss  Smith  learned  to 
hate  her  lord  and  master  ere  she  had  been  many 
months  a  wife ;  finding,  to  her  sorrow,  that  even 
golden  fetters  are  distressing;  while  Philip  curs¬ 
ed  ell  women  as  jilts  and  deceivers,  and  applied 
himself  to  his  profession  with  redoubled  ardor. 
He  removed  from  the  scenes  of  his  unfortunate 
attachments,  bought  a  comfortable  house,  se¬ 
cured  the  services  of  a  trustworthy  old  lady  for 
housekeeper,  and  Bet  seriously  about  mating 
money.  t 

And  he  did  make  money,  and  everything  he 
undertook  brought  him  in  money;  and  the  mom 
money  he  got  the  more  he  wanted ;  and  at  the 
time  his  nephew,  John,  married,  he  was  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  Very  little  correspondence  had 
been  kept  up  between  the  brothers;  but  when 
Philip  heard  that  another  of  the  hated  sex  had 
been  brought  into  the  family,  he  suddenly  felt  a 
curiosity  to  see  his  brother’s  and  nephew's  wives. 

His  visit  did  not  afford  him  much  satisfaction, 
as,  to  all  outward  appearances,  both  couples  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  great  happiness— Herbert 
and  his  wife  being  really  attached  to  each  other, 
while  John  had  too  much  pride  to  allow  his 
uncle  to  witness  any  unpleasantness  in  his  house. 
As  there  was  nothing  to  find  fonlt  with  in  the 
selection  either  kinsman  had  made,  and  the  two 
families  were  on  good  terms,  his  malice  invented 
a  device  whereby  to  destroy  their  future  comfort. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  bequeathing  his 
vast  property  to  the  youngest  nude  Arrington 
alive  at  his  decease. 

To  this  new  whim  Herbert  paid  bat  little  at¬ 
tention  ;  partly  because  his  rapidly  increasing 
fortune  promised  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  his  fondly,  and  partly  because  ha 
suspected  the  real  motive  that  had  induced  his 
eccentric  brother  to  give  publicity  to  an  intention 
so  likely  to  cause  dissension.  But  on  John  Ar¬ 
rington  the  effect  was  all  that  his  unde  could 
have  wished  in  his  most  malicious  humor. 

Until  the  birth  of  Eveline,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  anticipating  the  blessing  a  son  would 
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H  tad  haring  convinced  htaeatf  that  inch  a  ! 
thing  as  disappointment  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  was  even  kinder  to  his  poor  young  wife  than 
heretofore.  But  all  his  ill  temper  returned  when 
he  found  that  so  far  his  young  oousin  was  the 
heir ;  and  he  hated  him  for  it,  although  not  quite 
without  lore  for  his  own  first-born. 

Herbert's  family  meanwhile  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  two  little  girls,  and  a  few  months 
before  the  commencement  of  our  story,  by  still 
soother  son.  But  John  Arrington’s  hopes  were 
once  more  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  expectation; 
and  so  great  a  hold  had  this  one  idea  taken  on 
his  mind,  that  he  could  better  haye  listened  to 
the  announcement  of  the  loss  of  wife,  child,  and 
every  friend  he  had,  than  be  told  that  his  wishes 
were  again  crossed.  He  viewed  it  as  an  actual 
wrong,  and  in  that  spirit  reproached  the  Provi¬ 
dence  that  had  so  afflicted  him. 

From  the  hour  of  her  birth,  Grace  Arrington 
knew  nothing  of  the  blessing  of  a  father’s  Are. 
It  was  not  until  she  was  several  weeks  old  that 
her  father  ever  saw  her,  and  then  the  meeting 
was  accidental.  Since  his  last  disappointment, 
he  had  even  withdrawn  the  affection  he  once  be¬ 
stowed  on  little  Eveline;  and  her  mother  almost 
feared  to  trust  her  darlings  from  her  sight,  so 
great  was  her  terror  that  her  husband  might,  in 
his  passion,  commit  some  dreadfol  hct. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  youngest  child, 
Mr.  Arrington  went  to  London,  and  his  wife 
was  suffered  to  drag  out  a  weary  existence  alone 
with  her  children  and  servants,  the  latter  being 
creatures  of  the  master,  and  having  more  au¬ 
thority  in  the  house  than  their  mistress.  It  was 
while  Mr.  Arrington  was  away,  and  when  Grace 
was  two  months  old,  that  Herbert  resolved  to1 
pay  a  visit  to  his  poor  niece  and  her  neglected 
little  ones.  He  was  much  attached  to  her,  and 
felt  deeply  for  the  children  foreaken  by  their 
father,  and  seemingly  so  friendless. 

On  arriving  at  their  home,  he  had  consider- 
kble  difficulty  in  gaining  admittance,  so  strict 
were  Mr.  Arrington's  orders  against  all  visitors 
in  his  absence.  Bat  his  ancle  was  not  a  man 
easily  repulsed  when  doing  what  he  considered 
his  duty,  and  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  take  some 
interest  in  the  fate  of  his  young  kinswonum  and 
her  children.  He  found  her  but  the  shadow  of 
her  former  self,  pale,  sick  and  dispirited,  her 
beauty  faded,  her  once  bright  hopes  crushed. 
She  warmly  welcomed  him,  and  after  spending 
several  pleasant  horns  in  conversation  and  in¬ 
quiries,  Herbert  rose  to  leave,  when  she  spoke  of 
one  request  she  had  to  make. 

“Anything,  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you, 
my  dear  child,”  was  her  uadeVwarm  answer. 
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“It  is  a  serious  request,  but  I  have  long 
thought  of  your  coming — long  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  it  I  shall  not  long  be 
here.  Hay!  don't  try  to  deceive  me;  look 
there.”  And  drawing  up  the  sleeve  of  her  loose 
dress,  she  held  up  an  arm  and  hand  round  which 
there  was  scarcely  an  appearance  of  flesh,  the 
long  fingers  looking  like  those  of  a  skeleton. 

She  smiled  faintly  as  Herbert,  pale  and  sor¬ 
rowful,  raised  the  transparent  hand  to  his  tips. 

“  I  cannot  long  stay  here;  and  unde,  when  I 
am  gone,  will  you  take  my  poor  babes— my  little 
fatherless  fprls  1  Your  wife  is  kind  and  good, 
and  in  her  my  children  will  find  a  mother,  in 
you  a  father.  Will  you  promise  me  this,  and 
bid  me  rest  in  peace  V* 

Earnestly  Herbert  promised  to  fulfil  her  re¬ 
quest,  to  adopt  her  children,  and  in  all  respects 
bring  them  up  as  his  own.  There  was  but  one 
reservation.  “  If  their  father  will  consent,” 

“  Only  too  willingly.  To  him  they  are  a  bur¬ 
den  and  a  cause  of  grief.”  And  her  tears  fell 
fast  as  she  spoke  the  sad  words. 

Herbert  bade  her  farewell,  kissed  the  little 
ones,  and  left  the  house.  As  he  journeyed  home¬ 
ward,  he  meditated  on  the  melancholy  fate  of 
this  once  beautiful  and  happy  girl,  so  undeserv¬ 
edly  brought  on  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  the  malicious  contrivance  of  his  own 
brother,  and  he  felt  rejoiced  that  he  had  in  some 
measure  atoned  by  making  the  requested  prom¬ 
ise.  When  informed  of  what  had  passed,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Arrington  was  equally  pleased,  and  her 
warm  heart  was  deeply  touched  at  the  affecting 
picture  her  husband  drew  of  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed. 

That  night,  when  she  sat  beside  him  in  their 
comfortable-  parlor,  their  little  ones  gathered 
round  them,  and  all  happy  and  rejoicing  in  their 
love,  large  tears  rolled  down  the  fond  mother's 
cheek,  and  she  bent  over  her  baby  boy  to  hide 
her  emotion.  But  Herbert  knew  that  his  tender¬ 
hearted  young  wife  was  thinking  of  another 
whose  lot  was,  0,  how  different  from  her  own ! 
whose  sorrows  were  soothed  by  no  husband’s 
kindness,  whose  babes  felt  no  father’s  caress. 

He  looked  on  his  little  twin  girls — two  little 
delicate  blomoms,  scarcely  seeming  for  this 
world, — and  in  his  heart  he  wondered  how  a 
father  could  ever  become  so  unnatural  as  to  cast 
off  his  helpless  offspring.  He  looked  on  his 
wife,  as  she  sat  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  in 
all  her  bloom  o/  health  and  contentment ;  and 
he  thought  of  that  other,  her  superior  in  beauty, 
in  accomplishments,  in  all  domestic  graces  that 
charm  and  delight  a  husband ;  and  his  astonish¬ 
ment  and  pity  increased.  How  blindly  had 
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John  Arrington  sacrificed  his  own  happiness 
and  that  of  his  with;  how  wantonly  had  he 
crashed  her  young  life ;  how  shamefully  betray¬ 
ed  her  trust.  On  all  these  wrongs  did  Herbert 
ponder,  and  his  heart  was  sad  and  troubled  for 
another's  woes ;  bnt  the  day  was  soon  to  come 
when  he  should  hare  sorrows  of  his  own  to 
mourn  oyer. 

Six  months  after  his  risit  to  his  nephew's 
wife,  Herbert  laid  his  three  youngest  children  in 
the  grave.  The  little  boy  went  first— the  pet, 
the  baby ,  they  all  wept  when  he  was  taken  from 
them.  Bnt  soon  one  merry  little  girl  was  laid 
beside  her  brother;  and  when  the  dark  shadows 
foil  over  the  face  of  the  other,  and  he  knew  that 
she  also  was  gone,  Herbert  wept  like  a  woman. 

To  bear  this  heavy  affliction,  the  mother  seem¬ 
ed  the  strongest,  and  when  all  was  over,  and  she 
conld  no  longer  minister  to  the  wants  of  her  lost 
ones,  no  longer  touch  the  little  hands,  press  the 
soft  cheek,  or  bend  down  to  listen  to  sweet,  low 
voices  murmuring  fond  words,  she  yielded  not  to 
unavailing  sorrow.  Of  her  children  she  had 
been  fond,  exceedingly  fond ;  bnt  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  words  are  weak  to  express  the  entire,  the 
engrossing  love,  she  folt  for  him.  Even  her  lit¬ 
tle  ones  were  dearer  on  that  account ;  and  now 
her  own  sorrow  was  forgotten  in  her  anxiety  to 
assuage  his  bitter  grief,  to  pour  balm  into  that 
wounded  heart.  Not  even  in  the  first  days  of 
their  marriage  had  she  been  so  kind,  so  thought¬ 
ful,  so  affectionate;  and  Herbert  was  at  last 
roused  from  his  sorrow,  by  observing  the  sad 
changes  care  and  anxiety  were  making  in  his 
beloved  wife. 

He,  iu  his  turn,  now  became  the  comforter ; 
and  so  in  time  they  learned  to  think  and  speak 
calmly  of  their  trial.  Their  oldest  child  was 
still  spared  to  them,  and  the  parents  rejoiced  in 
his  bright  promise  for  the  future,  and  were  hap¬ 
py,  although  a  sigh  would  rise,  or  a  tear  fall,  as 
some  memento  of  the  lost  ones  recalled  their 
sorrow. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  Herbert  was  sud¬ 
denly  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  niece. 
He  instantly  obeyed  the  call,  and  hastened  to 
the  house  he  had  not  entered  since  the  day  when 
he  had  contrasted  the  misery  of  its  inmates  with 
the  happiness  of  his  own.  His  feelings  were  of 
the  most  distressing  character,  and  he  was  little 
prepared  to  meet  his  nephew,  whose  jojfol  coun¬ 
tenance  appeared  so  out  of  place.  The  secret 
was  soon  told — the  mother  was  dying ;  but  the 
father  had  his  wish,  and  a  son  had  at  last  glad¬ 
dened  the  heart  of  John  Arrington. 

Astdhished  at  the  coolness  with  which  Her¬ 
bert  listened  to  this  latter  news,  he  could  not 


refrain  from  inquiring  if  he  "  recollected  hew 
that  affected  the  prospects  of  his  son,"  and  was 
only  reminded  of  his  mistake  when  he  saw  the 
contemptuous  glance  his  unde  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  heard  his  command  to  “  lead  him  in¬ 
stantly  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying  wife." 

There  were  but  few  words  passed  between  the 
uncle  sad  niece ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
after  his  arrival,  she  had  left  bostow,  despair  and 
anguish ;  and  before  him  lay  a  cold  pale  face, 
whose  smile  reminded  him  of  the  innocents  he 
had  lost.  John  Arrington  did  not  feign  a  grief 
he  did  not  feel,  nor  did  he  offer  the  slightest  ob¬ 
jection  to  his  wife's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  little 
girls.  He  thanked  his  unde  for  relieving  him  of 
such  a  charge,  gave  him  all  the  dresses,  jewelry 
and  famiture  that  had  belonged  to  their  mother, 
and  promised  never  to  interfere  in  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  their  future  lives,  giving  them  solely 
to  him. 

Albert  bore  them  home  carefully  and  tender¬ 
ly,  and  gave  them  into  the  loving,  motherly 
arms  held  out  to  receive  them ;  and  both  wept 
as  they  looked  on  these  treasures,  motherless, 
and  cast  out  from  a  father's  love;  and  both 
thought  on  the  little  girls  that  had  once  graced 
their  own  fireside,  and  welcomed  these  forlorn 
ones  to  replace  them. 

For  several  days  Mrs.  Arrington  conld  not 
realise  that  such  happiness  was  hers,  and  she 
would  gaae  for  hours  on  the  little  faces  so  fondly 
turned  to  her  own,  or  creep  softly  to  their  little 
bed,  to  make  sure  that  she  had  them  still.  But 
when  she  saw  that  to  her  husband  they  wens 
each  day  becoming  dearer,  that  they  had  taken 
the  place  in  his  heart  once  occupied  by  their 
own,  that  he  had  resumed  his  cheerfulness,  and 
conld  be  merry  with  the  gayest  among  their 
evening  gathering,  she  blessed  them  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  her  heart,  and  poured  out  on  them  the 
boundless  treasures  of  a  mother's  love. 

We  must  now  pass  over  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  but  few  changes  took  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  any  of  our  friends,  the  Arring¬ 
ton  family.  Philip  was  more  miserly,  more  ill 
natured,  and  hated  women  more  cordially  then 
ever.  He  was  now  nearly  seventy-four  years  of 
age.  Herbert  and  his  wife  were  but  little  chang¬ 
ed  ;  affairs  had  prospered  with  them,  and  they 
looked  cheerful  and  happy. 

Their  son — young  Herbert— was  a  fine  young 
man  of  two-and-twenty,  the  pride  and  joy  of  his 
parents,  and  the  delight  of  his  cousins.  Eveline 
and  Grace  were  still  with  their  kind  friends,  and 
none  could  have  supposed  that  they  were  other 
than  the  daughters  of  the  house.  Loving  and 
beloved,  they  knew  not  the  want  of  a  parent's 
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kindness ;  for  in  their  treatment  of  her  children, 
Herbert  and  his  wife  faithfully  performed  their 
promise  to  the  mother. 

John  Arrington  and  his  young  son  still  resided 
gt  the  house  where  his  wife  had  died ;  but  they 
had  few  servants,  and  the  establishment  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  seals.  To  indulge  his 
darling  and  spoiled  child,  the  doting  father  made 
the  greatest  sacrifices  of  his  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  deprived  himself  of  luxuries  made 
absolutely  necessary  by  custom  and  habit.  Bat 
John  Arrington  was  a  changed  man.  His  whole 
thought  and  hope  was  centered  on  the  possession 
of  his  brother's  splendid  fortune,  and  his  whole 
care  and  devotion  on  the  object  by  which  it  was 
to  be  obtained.  On  this  son  he  lavished  the 
fondest  affection ;  and  the  haughty  and  imperi¬ 
ous  man,  before  whom  his  gentle  wife  was  want 
to  tremble  in  terror,  was  now  the  slave  of  a  wil- 
fol,  obstinate  boy. 

To  such  a  pitch  had  young  Philip's  authority 
reached,  that  the  few  attendants  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  keep  always  gave  the  preference  to  the 
eon's  commands,  even  if  in  opposition  to  their 
master's. 

It  annoyed  John  Arrington  that  his  son  was 
not  known  to  be  the  heir  to  his  uncle ;  that  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  this  object  of  his  fond  hopes 
was  no  other  than  a  common  youth.  He  at  last 
wrote  to  his  uncle,  reminding  him  of  his  prom¬ 
ise,  and  asking  him  to  acknowledge  Philip  as 
the  inheritor  of  hiB  property.  # 

The  answer  was  short  and  unsatisfactory ;  foe 
old  man  merely  reminded  him  that  he  was  not 
dead  yet,  that  his  will  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
that  event  should  happen,  and  that  there  might 
yet  be  a  score  of  young  Arringtons  born  ere  he 
toft  the  world.  As  a  characteristic  finish,  he 
begged  permission  to  inform  him  that  young 
Herbert  was  now  a  man,  and  in  all  probability 
would  soon  marry. 

Since  the  birth  of  his  own  son,  Mr.  Arrington 
bad  lost  that  ill  feeling  towards  his  cousin  that 
he  once  indulged;  but  now  his  animosity  re¬ 
turned  with  double  force,  and  he  dreaded  to  bear 
his  name  spoken,  lest  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  ill  tidings. 

It  was  at  this  unlucky  time  that  a  letter  arriv¬ 
ed  from  his  uncle  Herbert,  announcing  the  ap¬ 
proaching  marriage  of  Eveline  and  young  Her¬ 
bert.  The  writer  thought  it  his  duty  to  announce 
the  news  to  her  father,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of 
form,  not  dreaming  tnat  he  would  object  to  so 
fovorable  an  alliance  for  his  daughter. 

Words  cannot  express  Mr.  Arrington’s  feel¬ 
ings  on  perusing  this  totter ;  but  when  the  first 
•motions  of  rage .  and  annoyance  w ere  over,  he 


wrote  an  answer  little  in  accordance  with  their 
expectations.  He  insisted  on  all  such  ideas  be¬ 
ing  immediately  given  up,  on  pain  of  the  instant 
removal  of  his  daughter ;  and  gave  more  than 
sufficient  reason  to  delay  the  marriage  in  the 
coarse 'terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  young 
man.  To  his  daughter  he  wrote  a  fierce,  angry 
denunciation  of  her  wilful  and  presumptuous  in¬ 
tention,  threatening  to  instantly  take  her  from 
those  who,  he  said,  were  teaching  her  to  forget 
her  parent,  and  act  in  disobedience  to  his  wishes. 

To  foe  young  couple,  these  letters  brought 
sadness  and  sorrow ;  but  Herbert  tried  the  effect 
of  an  appeal  to  his  feelings,  and  also  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  given  at  foe  time  the  girls 
came  under  his  charge.  But  remonstrances  and 
appeals  were  alike  vain,  and  Herbert  and  Eve¬ 
line  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  bright  prospects 
for  the  present,  trusting  to  him  to  make  some 
fovorable  change  in  their  affairs. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  only  a  few  days 
after  receiving  his  nephew's  letter,  that  Philip 
Arrington,  the  old  and  tottering  man,  the  wo¬ 
man  hater,  the  miser,  gave  up  all  his  lifetime 
resolutions,  and  married.  In  some  law  suit  he 
had  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  a  wid¬ 
ow  lady,  by  the  name  of  Brown.  It  happened 
that  Mrs.  Brown's  evidence  was  of  great  use  to 
the  old  lawyer,  and  he  had  several  times  called 
at  her  house.  During  these  visits  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Brown's  young 
daughter;  all  his  prejudices  melted  away,  and 
he  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was  of 
course  refused,  and  then  the  old  man  commenced 
a  series  of  attacks  on  the  widow's  property  that 
at  last  left  her  dependent  on  him  for  a  home. 
He  had  calculated  well  on  foe  success  of  his  mar 
nceuvres,  and  when  the  alternative  came,  that 
the  widow  should  leave  her  home,  or  Maria  be¬ 
come  his  wife,  he  was  not  surprised  that  the 
tender,  loving  girl  should  sacrifice  herself  for  her 
mother's  sake. 

They  were  married  very  privately,  and  few 
even  of  his  most  intimate  acquaintances  were 
aware  of  foe  feet.  Her  mother  was  suffered  to 
remain  in  her  home,  with  a  very  trifling  sum  to 
maintain  her ;  and  the  old  miser's  establishment 
was  the  same  as  ever,  save  that  a  sweet,  sonny 
face,  and  a  graceful  figure,  flitted  through  foe 
old  dark  rooms  like  a  prisoned  angel.  The  old 
housekeeper,  jealous  of  the  young  wife,  strove 
to  render  her  lot  as  uncomfortable  as  possible ; 
and  the  poor  girl  was  often  inclined  to  think  that 
better  had  she  braved  the  worst,  and  supported 
her  mother  with  her  labor,  than  thus  have  doom¬ 
ed  herself  to  certain  misery.  Of  course,  Philip 
did  not  inform  his  brother  and  nephew  of  this 
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change  in  his  affairs,  wishing  to  avoid  all  com¬ 
ments  oo  his  inconsistency,  and  also  to  give 
them  an  unpleasant  surprise,  should  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  maintain  the  secret  until  his  death. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  prohibition  he  had  given 
to  his  daughter’s  marriage,  John  Arrington  paid 
a  visit  to  his  long  neglected  children,  and  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  that  his  cousin,  disap¬ 
pointed  of  obtaining  Eveline’s  hand,  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  journey  to  the  continent.  He  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  improvement  a  few  years  had 
made  in  his  children,  and  much  struck  with  the 
loveliness  of  Grace,  who  was  a  very  little  girl 
when  he  last  saw  her.  Instead  of  a  pale,  sickly 
looking  child,  he  beheld  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
whose  slender  form  and  happy,  childlike  move¬ 
ments  filled  him  with  admiration.  He  watched 
her  attentively  as  she  flitted  through  the  room, 
now  hastening  to  perform  some  kind  office  for 
her  she  called  mother,  and  anon  flying  to  the 
side  of  her  .adopted  father  to  bespeak  his  sympa¬ 
thy  for  some  destitute  protege  of  her  own.  The 
father’s  heart  swelled  with  bitter  feelings  as  he 
witnessed  the  marks  of  affection  his  children 
bestowed  on  others,  and  reflected  that  all  this 
love  he  had  flung  away. 

It  was  impossible  for  Eveline  to  disguise  her 
sorrow  at  the  approaching  departure  of  young 
Herbert,  and  equally  impossible  for  her  to  re¬ 
ceive  her  father  with  even  a  show  of  fondness, 
while  suffering  from  his  cruel  caprice.  The  tear¬ 
ful  eyes  and  pale  cheeks  of  the  sorrowful  girl 
more  than  once  inclined  him  to  revoke  his  unjust 
commands,  but  the  thought  of  another  ever  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  his  darling  son,  quickly  drove 
such  relentings  from  his  heart. 

Mr.  Arrington  returned  home ;  Herbert  and 
Eveline  parted  with  their  troth-plight  unbroken, 
and  their  faith  unchanged ;  and  Grace  was 
obliged  to  comfort  her  dear  friends  for  the  loss 
of  their  son,  and  cheer  her  sister  with  hopes  of 
better  days.  All  unconscious  of  the  passion  so 
fatal  to  Eveline’s  peace,  she  felt  the  deepest 
compassion  for  her  misery,  and  viewed  with  sad 
surprise  the  crushing  grief  that  at  times  over¬ 
whelmed  her.  She  could  understand  her  aunt’s 
quiet  sadness,  and  her  uncle’s  reveries,  and  knew 
how  to  cheer  the  one  and  to  dissipate  the  other ; 
but  her  sister’s  passionate  distress  frightened 
her,  and  she  mentally  resolved  to  shun  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  love.  She  could  not  imagine  that  any 
stranger  would  ever  usurp  the  place  now  occu¬ 
pied  in  her  heart  by  her  adopted  parents,  or  that 
any  home  would  ever  seem  so  pleasant  as  the 
one  where  her  happy  young  years  had  been 
spent.  To  her,  the  deceitful  passion,  with  all 
its  train  of  hopes  and  fo&rs,  and  sentimental 


longings,  and  mysterious  sympathies,  was  a  seal¬ 
ed  book,  and  she  felt  little  inclination  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  hidden  secret. 

Eveline  and  Grace  Arrington  were  as  unlike 
in  their  dispositions  as  in  looks,  and  few  would 
have  thought  they  were  so  near  a  relationship  to 
each  other,  to  judge  by  the  difference  in  all  their 
thoughts,  habits  and  actions. 

Eveline  was  like  her  father — a  tall,  stately  fig¬ 
ure,  perfect  features,  and  at  times  a  proudly 
flashing  eye,  gave  an  idea  of  haughtiness  rather 
repelling  on  a  first  acquaintance ;  but  she  pos¬ 
sessed  rare  virtues,  and,  thanks  to  the  careful 
training  of  her  youth,  her  faults  were  few  and 
not  conspicuous.  From  earliest  childhood  the 
had  loved  her  cousin,  and  been  beloved  in  re¬ 
turn;  and  having  no  inducement  to  flirt  with 
others,  it  was  for  Herbert,  and  for  him  alone, 
that  the  dark  eyes  sent  forth  joyous  flashes,  the 
raven  tresses  were  disposed  in  the  most  bewitch¬ 
ing  manner,  and  the  most  becoming  robes  were 
donned.  To  others,  Eveline  was  coldly  polite, 
or  proudly  indifferent;  and,  when  displeased, 
could  Bpeak  sharp  cutting  words,  too  bitter  to  be 
easily  forgotten  or  forgiven.  It  was  this  peculi¬ 
arity  that  had  caused  her  to  be  more  feared  than 
loved  by  those  on  whom  she  did  not  condescend 
to  bestow  her  affection ;  but  Herbert  and  Grace 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  lack  of  kindness ; 
on  them  she  bestowed  an  intensity  of  love,  and 
they  seemed  to  occupy  her  whole  heart. 

But  far  different  was  the  disposition  of  dm 
lovely  Grace.  Too  kind  and  tender  to  inflict 
pain  herself,  she  invariably  sought  to  heal  dm 
wounds  her  sister  caused,  and  rarely  failed  in 
administering  a  balm  for  injured  feelings;  for 
who  could  stand  the  bewitching  eloquence  of 
one  so  good,  so  beautiful,  and  so  foil  of  sympa¬ 
thy  for  all  trouble?  Little  wonder  was  it  then, 
that  with  her  attractions,  Grace  Arrington  was 
the  object  of  numerous  attentions,  or  that  her 
adopted  parents  at  times  feared  that  another 
would  soon  rob  them  of  their  pet  daughter.  But 
Grace  received  the  offerings  to  her  charms  with 
the  most  childish  simplicity,  andwonld  gaily 
repeat  to  her  mother  the  fine  compliments  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  by  her  friends ,  as  she  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  termed  her  acquaintances  of  both  sexes. 
If  jested  with  on  the  score  of  her  lovers,  elm 
would  shake  back  i  her  bright  curls,  rfnd  with  a 
merry  light  in  her  blue  eyes,  and  her  lips  wreath¬ 
ed  in  smiles,  deny  the  charge,  again  and  again 
declaring  that  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word  love. 

“  Why,  Grace  1”  her  mother  would  exclaim, 
“  what  a  little  deceiver  you  must  be !”  while  tha 
father  would  look  up  from  his  reading  with  a 
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look  of  pretended  reproach  on  ids  countenance. 

“  O,  mania  1  I  don't  mean  that,"  Grace  would 
exclaim,  potting  her  arms  fondly  round  her 
neck ;  “  bat  that  love  that  makes  people  sigh 
and  weep,  and  look  pale.''  And  she  wonld 
•glance  across  the  room  at  her  sister,  who,  lost  in 
a  rererie,  was  nnconsdons  of  the  conversation. 

Bat  Grace  was  to  see  the  day  when  she  also 
should  “sigh  and  weep,  and  look  pale when 
she  should  learn  the  difference  between  love,  the 
master  passion,  and  that  fond  affection  she  bore 
to  her  relations. 

Soon  after  Herbert's  departure,  their  list  of 
visitors  had  been  increased  by  the  arrival  at 
home  of  a  Mqjor  Bradford,  a  distant  cousin  of 
the  Arrington  family,  and  an  old  school  cham  of 
Herbert  Arrington,  senior.  He  had  been  on  for¬ 
eign  service  for  many  yean,  and  on  ids  return  to 
England,  hastened  to  renew  the  old  friendship 
with  his  cousin. 

As  the  major's  regiment  was  quartered  not  for 
from  his  cousin's  home,  he  soon  formed  the  habit 
of  spending  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  society 
of  the  beautiful  young  girls  who  adorned  it ;  and 
they,  in  return,  were  pleased  with  a  friend  who 
united  the  many  agreeable  and  interesting  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  new  acquaintance. 

Major  Bradford  was  handsome,  rich,  and  fifty- 
one.  In  early  lifo  he  had  formed  one  or  two  at¬ 
tachments,  bat  his  peculiar  lifo  had  prevented  his 
ever  becoming  very  deeply  attached  to  any  lady. 
As  he  advanced  in  lifo  he  gave  up  all  thought  of 
forming  an  alliance,  and  though  many  would  have 
rejoiced  in  being  the  choice  of  the  handsome 
major,  he  contented  himself  with  a  uniform  friend¬ 
liness  of  manner  to  all  ladies. 

On  Eveline  and  her  sister  he  bestowed  an  un¬ 
usual  share  of  attention — partly  on  account  of 
their  sad  history,  and  partly  because  he  found 
them  superior  to  the  generality  of  young  ladies. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Grace,  but  at 
first  the  preference  was  not  mutual — the  gay  girl 
professing  herself  afraid  of  one  who  had  seen  so 
much  of  life ;  so  she  was  rather  shy  of  him  at 
first*  Bat  as  month  after  month  passed  on,  and 
the  agreeable  major  still  continued  his  visits,  a 
great  change  was  perceptible  in  the  looks  and 
manners  of  Grace ;  she  no  longer  moved  through 
the  house  with  sweet  songs  on  her  lips,  and  ap¬ 
peared  very  sad  at  times.  Bat  her  color  bright¬ 
ened,  and  her  eye  sparkled,  at  the  hour  drew 
near  when  the  nuqor  usually  called,  and  when 
duty  prevented  his  appearance,  wonld  sigh  and 
look  pale,  and  even  give. way  to  afew  secret  tears. 

That  their  darling  was  much  changed,  the  pa¬ 
rents  were  painfully  assured,  and  they  also  came 
to  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  cause; 


$ 

hot  as  to  whom  the  person  was,  they  were  at  fonlt. 
They  both  supposed  it  to  be  a  young  man,  who 
had  always  been  one  of  Grace's  most  ardent 
admirers,  and  were  satisfied  with  her  choice. 

Mrs.  Arrington  and  Eveline  were  going  out 
one  morning  to  pay  some  visits,  and  after  vainly 
coaxing  Grace  (who  pleaded  a  headache)  to  ac¬ 
company  them,  insisted  on  her  resting  in  her 
darkened  room  until  their  return;  bat  scarcely 
were  they  out  of  sight,  when  she  rose  from  her 
conch,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  her  hair  and 
dress  with  unusual  pains.  She  then  descended 
to  the  parlor,  and  seating  herself  at  the  instru¬ 
ment,  commenced  practising  a  beautiful  and  dif¬ 
ficult  piece  of  music,  lent  to  her  by  the  major. 

She  had  succeeded  in  conquering  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  was  playing  with  animation  and  spirit, 
when  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  step  she  looked 
round,  and  the  major  was  beside  her.  With  a 
start  and  a  blush  she  half  rose  from  her  seat,  but 
recovering  herself  welcomed  him,  began  to  talk 
about  the  music,  and  requested  him  to  explain 
some  parts  that  still  puzzled  her  a  little.  The 
conversation  soon  became  animated,  and  she  for¬ 
got  her  first  awkwardness  at  having  to  receive 
him  alone.  The  nuqor  strove  to  be  entertaining, 
the  more  as  he  saw  how  happy  his  young  com¬ 
panion  was  in  his  society ;  and  after  prolonging 
his  stay  to  an  unusual  length,  took  his  leave, 
with  the  conviction,  that  of  all  charming  young 
woman,  Grace  was  the  most  bewitching. 

That  night,  long  after  Eveline  had  slumbered, 
did  Grace  sit  at  her  window  and  muse  on  the 
events  of  the  day;  and  at  the  same  hour  the 
major  was  alone  in  his  room,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  fire 
burning  cheerily  in  the  grate.  And  as  he  gaaed, 
a  golden-haired  vision  seemed  to  rise  at  his  side, 
and  loving  blue  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly  to 
his  own ;  and  he  again  heard  a  sweet  voice  ask 
gentle  questions,  and  again  watched  little  white 
hands  and  slender  fingers  fly  over  the  keys. 

“  What  folly  1"  exclaimed  the  major,  hastily 
rising.  “  Such  a  mere  child,  and  at  my  time  of 
lifo,  too !"  And  he  sought  to  banish  Ins  musings 
in  slumber;  but  again  he  saw  that  bright  vision, 
heard  that  sweet  voice,  and  again  felt  the  touch 
of  those  soft  hands.  With  the  morning  came 
recollection  and  resolution,  and  he  again  said, 
“  What  folly  I" 

It  was  almost  a  year  after  Philip  Arrington 
had  written  his  nephew  the  letter  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  when  the  news  came  that  the  old  man  was 
dead — news  only  too  welcome  to  the  expectant 
nephew  and  his  son.  As  the  brother  and  nephew 
weqe  requested  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremony, 
and  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will,  they 
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lost  no  tine  in  journeying  into  B — shire,  end 
arrived  in  time  to  join  die  few  monmen  that  at¬ 
tended  the  old  miser  to  his  last  resting-place. 

On  returning  to  his  late  home,  an  elderly  gen¬ 
tleman — a  lawyer,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  deceased — produced  the  will  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  break  the  seals.  Ere  he  opened  it,  how¬ 
ever,  he  looked  round  on  the  group  of  anxious 
faces,  and  with  a  grim  smile,  said  “  he  supposed 
all  present  were  familiar  with  the  intentions  of 
the  deceased  in  relation  to  the  disposal  of  his 
fortune  1"  Murmurs  of  “  yes"  sounded  through 
the  room,  and  John  Arrington  drew  a  lo%  breath, 
as  if  oppressed  with  some  evil  foreboding.  The 
old  lawyer  then  proceeded  to  read  the  will,  which 
was  very  brief,  merely  mentioning  small  legacies 
to  his  brother  and  his  son ;  and  his  nephew,  John 
Ajrrington  and  his  son ;  and  bequeathing  the  bulk 
of  his  fortune  to  the  “  youngest  of  the  name  of 
Arrington."  When  it  was  finished,  the  old  man 
carefully  folded  up  the  parchment,  and  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  congratulations  all  present  were  shower¬ 
ing  on  young  Philip,  who  stood  proudly  beside 
his  father,  he  gravely  asked  them  if  they  would 
like  to  see  the  heir. 

Each  one  looked  at  the  other  in  astonishment ; 
hut  John  Arrington  exclaimed  in  despairing  ac¬ 
cents,  "By  heavens!  I  knew  there  was  some 
treachery !"  and  sank,  pale  and  hunting,  into  a 
chair,  while  every  eye  was  turned  to  die  opening 
door,  and  beheld  with  wonder  the  entrance  of  a 
fair  and  delicate  looking  girl,  bearing  an  infant 
in  her  arms. 

The  truth  soon  flashed  on  every  one  present. 
The  old  man  had  married,  intending  to  disap¬ 
point  the  hopes  of  his  relations  by  leaving  his 
property  to  his  wife ;  but  Providence  had  sent 
him  a  little  son,  who  of  course  became  the  heir. 
Shortly  after  the  child's  birth,  death  called  the 
old  man  away. 

To  John  Arrington  this  unexpected  shock 
proved  fatal ;  he  barely  lived  to  reach  his  home ; 
but  while  speech  and  reason  lasted,  he  ceased 
not  to  impress  on  his  uncle  his  wishes  respecting 
his  children.  After  the  father's  death,  Herbert 
was  speedily  summoned  home,  the  prohibition  to 
his  alliance  with  Eveline  having  been  removed, 
and  with  joyful  haste  obeyed  the  welcome  man¬ 
date  ;  and  on  his  arrival  preparations  were  made 
for  a  speedy  celebration  of  their  marriage. 

The  clouds  were  removed  from  the  brow  of 
the  young  betrothed ;  but  as  her  sister  grew  hap¬ 
pier,  so  did  Grace  lose  her  gaiety,  and  at  length 
excited  the  serious  fears  of  her  friends  by  her 
altered  looks.  But  since  that  happy  day,  when 
she  had  received  Major  Bradford  alone,  poor 
Grace  had  suffered  all  the  misery  of  uncertainty 


and  disappointment,  arising  from  the  strange 
alteration  in  her  friend's  manner,  and  the  un¬ 
usual  coolness  with  which  he  treated  her.  He 
no  longer  appeared  to  take  any  interest  in  her 
music,  no  longer  offered  to  accompany  her  in 
her  visits  of  charity  to  the  neighboring  cottages, 
and  so  seldom  addressed  her  in  conversation 
that  she  at  last  oeased  to  address  him,  and  a 
coldness  gradually  grew  up  between  them.  In 
vain  she  tried  to  recollect  some  word  or  act  ef 
here  that  might  have  given  offence;  in  vain  she 
strove  to  banish  him  from  her  mind;  and  all 
unused  to  care  and  anxiety,  she  daily  grew  paler. 

It  was  now  that  the  young  man,  before  alluded 
to,  solicited  Mr.  Arrington's  permission  for  the 
honor  of  his  daughter's  hand,  but  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  he  had  not  received  very 
flattering  encouragement  from  the  lady.  Plaased 
with  this  opportunity  of  discovering  her  senti¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Arrington  volunteered  to  plead  Ms 
cause  with  Grace,  and  dismissed  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  with  a  heart  full  of  hope.  He  kept  Ms 
word,  and  used  every  argument  to  induce  her  to 
listen  favorably  to  his  suit,  but  without  success, 
and  she  at  last  reproached  him  with  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

“  My  child,  that  is  not  like  yourself,"  was  has 
gentle  answer.  “  You  know  I  only  study  your 
happiness,  and  I  think  it  can  be  best  promoted 
by  a  union  with  one  so  worthy  in  every  respect 
as  this  young  man.  But  I  will  urge  you  no 
more,  and  only  ask  if  there  is  any  hope  teat  yon 
may  change  your  mind  V* 

“  No— never  1  Give  him  no  reason  to  think  I 
can  ever  look  favorably  on  his  suit,  for  that  is 
impossible." 

“  Grace,  my  poor  child,  there  is  some  mystery 
here ;  and  you  could  not  speak  so  decidedly  were 
you  not  aware  that  another  possessed  your  heart 
Why  will  you  not  place  confidence  in  my  age 
and  experience,  and  let  me  know  the  secret  of 
all  your  sorrow  ?" 

"I  will  tell  all,  father,"  the  young  girl  pas¬ 
sionately  exclaimed.  "I  do  love  another;  but 
he  knows  it  not,  and  my  love  is  not  returned." 

That  evening  M^or  Bradford  announced  Ms 
intention  of  soon  leaving  England.  “  He  had 
lived  so  long  abroad  that  his  native  land  had  be¬ 
come  distasteful  to  him." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  his  tips,  when 
Grace,  who  had  been  seated  beside  her  father, 
leaned  against  his  shoulder,  and  with  alow  moan 
fainted  away.  The  heat  of  the  room  had  over¬ 
powered  her,  they  all  said ;  but  as  Mr.  Arrington 
bore  her  to  her  chamber,  he  knew  differently, 
and  in  his  own  mind  resolved  to  make  am  effort 
to  save  her  from  despair. 
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That  right,  when  the  mqjor  left,  hisfHend  ac¬ 
companied  him,  and  with  all  doe  regard  for 
Grace's  delicacy,  made  known  hit  suspicions. 
Words  cannot  describe  the  delight  of  Major 
Bradford  at  this  unlooked-for  happiness,  and  he 
even  feared  to  indulge  in  the  hope  that  it  was 
tine,  lest  disappointment  should  be  Ms  lot. 

.  “I  cannot  realise  it  yet,'1  he  said  to  his  Mend 
at  parting,  “after  struggling  so  long  with  feel- 
tegs  that  I  imagined  were  hopeless,  to  hear  t&at 
ay  own  blindness  hindered  my  happiness/' 

There  was  soon  a  great  improrement  in  fee 
health  and  spirits  of  Grace  Arrington.  Bleated 
wife  a  return  of  affection,  she  resumed  her  ac¬ 
customed  gaiety,  spreading  light  around  her. 

Major  Bradford  was  devoted  in  his  attentions 
to  his  young  betrothed ;  and  if  at  tunes  a  fear 
crossed  his  mind  when  be  remembered  fee  dis¬ 
parity  of  their  ages,  the  consciousness  of  pos¬ 
sessing  her  innooeut  and  confiding  heart  banish¬ 
ed  his  vague  uneasiness.  He  gratified  her  by 
taking  all  possible  interest  in  fee  bridal  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  not  even  young  Herbert  could  play 
the  lover  with  a  better  grace  than  did  fee  accom¬ 
plished  major,  whose  tenderness  kept  a  perpetual 
watch  over  the  happiness  of  his  bride. 

At  last  there  was  a  double  wedding  in  Mr. 
Arrington's  beautiful  parlor,  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  gay  guests ;  and  Mrs.  Arrington  vain¬ 
ly  tried  to  keep  back  her  tears,  as  she  listened  to 
fee  words  that  gave  her  darling  to  another.  And 
then  fee  parting  came,  and  Mr.  Arrington  took 
the  young  girl  in  his  arms,  and  invoking  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  her  head,  gave  her  to  her  husband,  who 
led  her  to  fee  carriage,  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  whirled  away  from  fee  scenes  of  her  youth. 

But  Major  Bradford  had  provided  a  splendid 
home  for  his  lovely  young  bride,  and  Grace 
found  herself  surrounded  with  all  the  luxuries 
that  wealth  can  procure,  and  which  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  abroad  had  rendered  necessary  to  her  hus¬ 
band's  comfort 

Herbert  and  Eveline  made  their  home  with 
their  parents,  and  the  old  couple  Hved  long  to 
enjoy  fee  happiness  of  their  children,  and  died 
surrounded  by  them  and  their  grandchildren. 
Philip  Arrington's  young  widow  was  rewarded 
for  her  self-sacrifice  by  having  a  comfortable 
home  to  give  her  mother  in  her  old  age ;  and  a 
few  years  after  that  painful  period  in  her  Hfo, 
married  a  highly  respectable  man,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  son  grow  up  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  character  from  his  fefeer.  John  Arring¬ 
ton's  son,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  refused  to 
own  his  relations,  and  went  to  London.  Here 
he  lived  a  short  life  of  disripation,  and  died  in 
solitary  poverty  ere  he  reached  twenty  years. 


THE  WDjED  ItCTURE. 

A  story  is  told  of  two  artist  lovers,  both  of 
whom  sought  fee  hand  of  a  noted  painter's 
daughter.  And  the  question,  which  of  the  two 
should  possess  himself  of  fee  prize  so  earnestly 
coveted  by  both,  having  come  finally  to  fee  fath¬ 
er,  he  promised  to  give  his  child  to  the  one  that 
could  paint  the  best.  So  each  strove  for  the 
maiden,  with  fee  highest  skin  his  genius  could 
command.  One  printed  a  picture  of  fruit ,  and 
displayed  it  to  the  father's  inspection  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  grove,  where  gay  birds  s^njg  sweetly  among 
the  foliage,  and  all  nature  rejoiced  in  fee  luxu¬ 
riance  of  bountiful  life.  Presently  the  birds 
came  down  to  the  canvass  of  the  young  painter, 
and  attempted  to  eat  fee  fruit  he  had  pictured 
there.  In  his  surprise  and  joy  at  the  young  ar¬ 
tist's  skill,  the  father  declared  that  so  one  could 
triumph  over  that. 

Soon,  however,  the  second  lover  came  with  his 
pictnre,  and  it  was  veiled. 

“  Take  the  veil  from  your  painting,"  said  the 
old  man. 

“  I  leave  that  to  you,”  said  fee  young  artist 
with  simplicity. 

The  father  of  fee  young  and  lovely  maiden 
then  approached  the  veiled  pictnre,  and  attempt¬ 
ed  to  nncover  it.  But  imagine  his  astonishment, 
when,  as  he  attempted  to  take  off  the  veil,  he 
found  fee  veil  itself  to  be  a  picture !  We  need 
not  say  who  was  the  lucky  lover;  for  if  the  ar¬ 
tist,  who  deceived  fee  biros  by  skill  in  printing 
fruit,  manifested  great  powers  of  art,  he  who 
could  so  veil  his  canvass  with  the  pencil  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  a  skilful  master,  was  surely  the  greatest  ar¬ 
tist— N.  Y.  Atlas. 


A  MATRIMONIAL  LOTTERY. 

A  young  lady,  residing  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Poitiers,  France,  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  herself  up  in  a  lottery.  There  are  to  be 
300  tickets^  1000  francs  each,  and  to  the  fortu¬ 
nate  winner  she  will  give  herself  and  the  300,000 
francs  as  dowry.  The  lady  has  attached  some 
prndent  conditions  to  the  tickets.  She  will  only 
sell  them  to  persons  whom  she  may  think  will 
suit  her,  and  to  ascertain  that  point,  exacts  a  half 
hour'B  conversation  with  each  applicant.  There 
is  no  limit  of  age  imposed,  ana  more  than  one 
ticket  may  be  taken  by  one  person.  The  lottery 
will  be  drawn  on  the  25th  or  November  next,  at 
the  Mayor's  office  of  the  town  where  she  resides. 
A  number  of  Englishmen  have  already  became 
purchasers,  and  others  are  flocking  in  from  all 
quarters. — London  Examiner. 


SOCIETY  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG!!. 

In  no  place  is  fashion  so  observed  as  in  tills 
capital ;  this  shows  how  unripe  our  development 
is ;  our  way  of  dressing  is  foreign  to  us.  In 
Europe,  people  merely  dress;  we  always  are  in 
costume,  and  therefore  we  are  sfeaid  of  the 
sleeves  being  too  large,  or  the  collar  being  too 
narrow.  In  Paris,  people  fear  nothing  but  being 
dressed  without  taste;  in  London,  they  fear 
nothing  but  catching  a  cold ;  in  Italy  everybody 
goes  as  he  likes.  But  was  one  to  exhibit  the 
lion  of  the  Newsky  promenade  at  St.  Peters- 
bnrgh,  those  battalions  all  alike  in  their  fast  but¬ 
toned  coats,  an  Englishman  would  believe  them 
to  be  a  division  of  policemen. — Herxen*s  Siberia . 
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View  not  the  post  with  Borrow, 

0,  banish  all  regret — 

Hope  whispers  on  the  morrow, 

44  Wo  maj  bo  happy  jot.” 

Hunk  God  for  every  blessing, 

Fray  for  his  care  in  need; 

That  goodly  gift  possessing, 

Thou  wiltjbe  blest  indsocL  . 

In  every  life  there  is  a  scene 
Of  bitter  grief  to  all, 

And  oft  doth  memory’s  darts,  I  ween, 
Those  fearfal  scenes  recall. 

But  though  our  early  life  was  clouded 
By  cares  we  can’t  forget, 

Let  each  bitter  thought  be  shrouded, 
And  we  may  be  happy  yet. 


THE  SURVEYOR. 
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The  hot  rammer  sun  beat  down  on  the  Albany 
road  on  one  day  in  the  year  1777,  a s  a  tired 
and  dusty  traveller  turned  his  feet  to  Deacon 
Hawley's  red  farm  house,  just  beyond  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Lifting  the 
latch  with  the  assurance  of  one  used  to  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  hospitable  country  ways,  he  inquired 
of  those  within  if  he  might  be  provided  with  some 
refreshment  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk,  or  any  other  eatable  which  might  be  at 
hand. 

He  had  travelled  far,  he  said,  and  finding  it 
getting  about  noon,  and  being  tired  and  hungry, 
he  had  made  bold  to  stop  at  the  first  dwelling 
he  met  with. 

44  Certainly,  friend,  certainly replied  the  hon¬ 
est  deacon,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  field 
with  his  son  Nathan.  **  Sit  down  and  make 
yourself  at  home.  We're  just  about  taking  a 
snack  ourselves,  and  if  you'll  step  into  the  back 
room  with  us  presently,  and  help  clear  the  table, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  assistance.  Rath¬ 
er  dusty  travelling  hey  ?" 

44  Quite.  It's  worse  than  anything  I've  seen 
this  summer,"  replied  the  stranger,  as  he  follow¬ 
ed  his  host  into  the  adjoining  room. 

“  Wife,  sir,"  said  the  deacon,  waving  his  hand 
towards  a  rather  comely-looking  dame.  “  Niece 

Emma,  Mr. - ah,  what  may  I  call  your  name, 

sir?" 

“  I  call  my  name  Lewis,"  replied  the  stranger. 

44  Ah,  yes,  Lewis.  Wife,  just  put  on  a  bowl 
with  some  milk.  Let  me  help  you,  sir,  to  some 
of  the  meat  No  relation  to  any  of  the  Lewises 
around  here,  are  you?" 


“  No,  sir.  I  came  from  ten  ailet  this  side  of 
Burlington." 

"Ah,  long  way  that  Any  news  going  on  at 
the  lakes?" 

“  Not  much,  when  I  1 eft  Our  people  warn 
not  gaining  ground  much  there." 

“  No,  no.  It  is  a  hard  match  for  our  raw  sol¬ 
diers,  against  that  army  of  Buigoyne's,  all  in  fine 
discipline,  with  plenty  of  material,  and  no  lack 
of  king's  money  to  back  them.  Nathan, 
Nathan,  yon  and  your  old  father  must  not  sneak 
at  home  mnch  longer,  now  that  affairs  are  getting 
to  the  pinch.  *  Well,  there  ere  our  names  on  foe 
list,  and  when  they  want  us,  our  old  queen's  arms 
are  ready." 

Young  Lewis  (for  the  stranger  could  not  have 
been  more  than  twenty-one)  nodded  his  head  111 
assent  to  foe  patriotic  sentiment,  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  viands,  in  foe.  discussion  of  which  be 
was  not  so  much  absorbed  as  to  be  insensible 
to  the  presence  of  the  female  portion  of  the 
family.  He  was  a  gallant,  quick  eyed  young  fol¬ 
low,  with  a  sunburnt  cheek,  and  a  frank,  prepos¬ 
sessing  countenance.  Such  an  one  la  never  want¬ 
ing  in  sympathy  with  the  fair  sex,  wheresoever 
its  representatives  be  found,  or  however  scanty  be 
the  personal  attractions  which  they  ipay  chance 
to  possess.  Bat  neither  Dame  Hawley  nor  her 
niece  was  deficient  in  this  respect,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  touch  of  age  on  the  features  of 
the  elder.  The  niece  sat  opposite  to  Lewis  si 
the  table,  and  he  could  not,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  avoided  turning  his  eyes  frequently  upon 
her.  He  thought  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
met  a  more  innocent  and  charming  countenance. 
Nay,  he  might  even  have  impaired  his  appetite 
for  the  food  before  him,  had  he  not,  taking  warn¬ 
ing  from  a  rising  blush,  made  his  eyes  if  not  hie 
mind  more  attentive  to  the  play  of  his  knife  and 
fork.  He  therefore  copied  as  closely  as  he 
might,  foe  example  of  the  deacon  and  Nathan, 
and  had  tolerably  satisfied  the  cravings  of  his 
appetite  by  the  time  that  foe  others  were  ready 
to  draw  from  the  table. 

H  Going  south,  friend  ?"  inquired  his  host,  ss 
they  rose  together. 

“  No,  sir,"  was  foe  answer.  “  At  least,  no 
great  distance.  I  am  on  surveying  business,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  New  York  dispute.  We  Ver¬ 
monters,  having  just  declared  our  independence 
of  York  State,  are  about  running  the  boundary 
line,  and  I  am  going  to  operate  in  the  lower  pant 
of  the  State.  I  sent  a  few  instruments  before 
me,  and  expected  to  meet  one  of  my  assistants  at 
the  village  back.  However,-  he  foiled  me,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  my  while  to  wait." 

"I  should  think  the  York  assembly  might 
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tnow  by  ibis  time  bow  the  matter  is  likely  to 
end,"  observed  the  deacon.  “  They're  making 
trouble  without  any  use ;  and  at  this  time  above 
A  things.  Why,  there  was  Squire  Briggs,  who 
Bros  at  BrandrWge  just  across  the  Hue,  came  to 
me  awhile  ago,  and  wanted  to  get  me  to  take  a 
warrant  as  a  York  justice  of  peace.  The  var¬ 
mint  !  I  saw  what  his  game  was,  right  off. 
Squire,  says  I,  I’ll — wal,  I  did  come  nigh  saying 
what  I  should  be  rather  sorry  for.  But  I  emit 
him  away  with  a  flee  In  his  ear.” 

Once  started  on  the  subject,  the  good  deacon 
displayed  considerable  warmth  of  fooling.  He 
dilated  on  charters,  territorial  government,  and 
popular  rights,  interposing  a  brief  essay  on  the 
history  of  the  Hampshire  grants.  Lewis  rendered 
Ml  -the  attention  he  was  able  to  bestow,  while 
Emma,  as  she  busied  herself  in  removing  foe 
dishes,  regarded  her  unde  with  admiration  as 
being  a  paragon  of  historic  and  juridical  knowl¬ 
edge.  Meanwhile  the  “  yes  sirs,”  and  “  no  sirs,” 
of  Lewis,  were  applied  a  little  at  random,  from 
the  fact  that  his  thoughts  centered  to  the  liquid 
blue  eyes  of  foe  niece,  rather  than  to  foe  weather- 
stained  brow  of  the  former. 

“  SOrry  you  are  going,”  said  the  good  natured 
deacon,  as  Lewis  rose  to  take  leave.  “  If  yon  are 
gdlng  to  be  about  here,  as  you  say,  just  drop  in 
and  see  ns.  We  don’t  foil  in  with  much  com¬ 
pany  here,  especially  now,  when  so  many  of  our 
people  are  over  yonder  looking  after  Burgoyne. 
So  come  as  often  as  you  can.” 

And  Lewis  did  come,  once  and  again.  His 
employment  detained  him  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  neighborhood,  and  within  that  time 
he  found  frequent  opportunity  to  visit  the  deacon’s 
family,  into  whose  ftvor  he  much  ingratiated 
himself.  From  this  partiality,  however,  we  must 
except  Nathan,  who  regarded  Lewis  with  most 
decided  coolness.  The  secret  of  his  dislike  lay 
In  the  fact  that  he  possessed  a  most  decided  re¬ 
gard  for  his  fair  cousin,  and  feared,  with  good 
reason,  the  intrusion  of  foe  young  surveyor.  And 
ids  jealous  watchfulness  presently  found  sufficient 
to  poison  his  own  peace,  and  to  force  on  Mb  no¬ 
tice  the  growing  attachment  between  Emma  and 
Lewis.  With  foe  latter  he  had  more  than  onoe 
endeavored  to  frame  a  quarrel,  hut  without  suc- 
oem,  till  One  evening,  after  Lewis  had  left  foe 
house,  young  Hawley  who  met  him  on  the  road* 
tide,  remarked  in  a  sneering  manner,  that  for  a 
peacefal  surveyor  he  seemed  to  know  a  deal 
about  comp  matters  and  military  evolutions ;  at 
if  one  were  to  judge  by  his  conversation. 

“  I  daresay,”  he  continued,  “that  you  think 
we  raw  bushwhackers  will  take  down  all  you  say 
for  gospel.” 


“  What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  said  Lewis, 
flushing  red  at  foe  rude  tone  of  foe  speaker. 

“Mean?”  retorted  the  other,  impetuously, 

“  Why,  that  we  have  had  enough  of  your  high¬ 
bred  airs.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  'whoa’ 
and  'gee’  with  your  counterfeit  pretensions  any 
longer.  There’s  some  foxy  trick  or  other  about 
you;  who  knows  that  you  are  not  a  tory  spy,  or 
something  equally  bad  ?’* 

Lewis,  in  his  surprise  and  anger  at  this  unex¬ 
pected  address,  made  a  step  forward,  as  if  with 
the  intention  of  instantly  repaying  the  insult. 

“Hands  off,  my  lad!”  exclaimed  Hawley, 
throwing  himself  into  an  attitude  of  defence. 

“  Bullying  wont  go  down  with  me.” 

The  other  made  no  reply,  but  biting  his  lips 
till  foe  blood  came,  turned  away,  followed  by  a 
low  laugh  from  Nathan. 

“  I  rather  guess  I've  put  his  nose  out  of  joint 
for  awhile,”  said  the  young  farmer,  looking  with  * 
a  sullen  smile  on  foe  receding  figure  of  Lewis. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  foe  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  appear  at  the  deacon's,  where  his  ab¬ 
sence  caused  repeated  remark.  Nathan  anxious* 
ly  observed  foe  fact  that  Emma  evidently  missed 
1  foe  visits  of  foe  young  surveyor,  and  had  lost 
much  of  her  accustomed  cheerfulness  in  conse¬ 
quence.  By  all  foe  arts  and  assiduities  which 
he  could  bring,  he  endeavored  to  recommend 
himself  in  place  of  the  absent  gallant.  But  his 
efforts  were  all  in  vain.  At  last  his  patjenoa 
gave  way' to  despair. 

“  Why  is  it,”  he  said  to  her  one  day  when  they 
were  alone,  •“  why  is  it  that  yon  treat  me  with 
such  coldness  ?  Why  is  itthatyou  pay  no  regard 
to  foe  affection  which  yon  know  I  entertain 
for  you  ?  Is  it  because  you  love  this  stranger, 
who  came,  with  a  smooth,  and  most  likely  a  ly¬ 
ing  tongue,  no  one  really  knows  from  whence,  or 
on  what  business  ?  I  believe  that  he  and  his 
stories  are  alike  false  and  deceitful.  Do  not 
then  despise  my  honest  love,  and  ding  to  foe  re* 
membrance  of  one,  who  is,  very  like,  a  counter¬ 
feit,  and  who,  at  any  rate,  seems  little  inclined  to 
present  himself  again  before  those  who  may 
chance  to  detect  his  real  character.  Do  yon 
know  that  I  fancy  him  to  be  a  British  or  tory  spy, 
or  something  of  the  sort?  Doubtless  he  is  well 
enough  pleased  to  amuse  himself  on  his  travels 
by  playing  with  the  affections  of  a  trustful  conn* 
try-girl  like  yourself.” 

Emma  seised  her  cousin's  hand,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  rested  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

“  Nathan,”  she  said,  “  you  wrong  me,  cruelly 
wrong  me.  I  do  not  despise  you,  nor  am  I  un¬ 
grateful  for  your  kind  offices.  Bnt  I  cannot 
give  you  the  love  which  I  acknowledge  that  I 
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entertain  for  another.  He  lores  me.  Do  not  be 
harsh,  I  pray  yon,  in  your  thoughts  of  me,  or  in 
your  surmises  with  regard  to  him.  I  own  that 
there  is  a  mystery  about  him.  He  has  hinted  as 
much  to  me,  and  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
he  himself  was  opposed  to  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
cealment.  He  told  me,  when  we  parted,  that  it 
would  be  long  before  we  should  meet  again, 
very  probably  not  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  1  fear 
that  your  surmises  are  in  some  part  true.  Yet 
do  not  be  uqjust.  Honorable  men  hare  disguis¬ 
ed  themselves  as  spies  ere  now,  and  at  all  events 
I  cannot  believe  he  is  a  dishondrable  man. 
Bely  upon  it,  if  even  in  arms  against  our  cause, 
he  surely  entertains  no  ill  design  against  ns.  But 
he  knows  as  well  as  yourself,  that  I  would 
never  marry  an  enemy  to  my  country.  Do  not 
then  be  unkind  to  me,Nathan,  nor  take  advantage 
of  what  I  have  told  yon.  I  will  love  yon  as 
a  sister  would,  and  let  that  suffice,  since  I  can 
go  no  further  in  my  regard.1' 

“  Say  no  more,  Emma,"  replied  her  cousin. 
"I  see  it  is  vain  to  reason  with  you.  I  will  take 
no  unfair  advantage,  though  I  wish  that  the  day 
had  never  shone  which  brought  his  unlucky  vis¬ 
age  to  our  house." 

The  summer  passed  on,  and  die  routine  of  the 
form  was  scarce  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the 
distant  war.  But  about  the  middle  of  August, 
and  past  noonday,  a  horseman  galloped  up  to 
the  field  near  the  roadside  in  which  the  deacon 
and  his  son  were  at  work.  The  rider  took  off 
his  three  cornered  hat,  and  waving  it,  shouted : 

“  Deacon,  the  time  has  come.  (Hark  has  or¬ 
dered  out  all  the  militia,  every  one  that  can  carry 
a  gun.  The  British  and  Hasriana  are  marching 
towards  Bennington.  To  camp  then,  to  camp !" 

So  saying  he  dashed  off  to  spread  the  alarm 
which  before  midnight  had  flown  a  hundred 
miles.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  deacon  and 
Nathan  were  on  their  way  towards  the  encamp¬ 
ment  which  Stark  had  formed  not  far  from  Ben¬ 
nington  village.  On  their  arrival  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  assigned  their  places,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morn  were  under  march  to  meet  the 
entany.  They  fell  in  with  advanced  parties  of 
the  latter,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Indian 
auxiliaries,  and  sharp  skirmishes  con  tinned 
daring  the  rest  of  the  day,  resulting  mnch  to  the 
discouragement  of  these  unstable  savages.  The 
next  day  a  storm  of  rain  poured  down,  and  both 
armies  remained  inactive  for  the  greater  part. 
But  the  morrow  arrived,  the  eventfol  moment 
when  Stark,  in  the  pithy  and  homely  speech 
which  has  made  his  name  immortal,  nerved  his 
rode  levies  to  the  fetal  charge.  The  word  was 
given,  and  with  a  single  chew  the  motley  colored 


ranks  swept  steadfly  but  with  accelerating  gpesfl, 
on  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy.  The  deadr 
ly  cannon  swept  through  them,  but  not  a  heart 
wavered.  Once  more,  and  with  a  wild  hnsan» 
the  mountain  men  pouring  over  the  breast-work, 
grappled  with  their  foes.  The  contest  was  a 
desperate  one.  Farmer  Hawley  and  his  mm 
were  separated  from  each  other  at  the  commence 
ment,  and  in  the  hand-to-hand  straggle  which 
ensued,  the  former  was  closely  pressed,  and 
would  certainly  have  fallen  by  the  bayonet  of  a 
Hessian,  had  not  the  deadly  thrust  been  warded 
off  by  the  starord  of  an  English  officer. 

“  Lewis  1"  exclaimed  the  deaoon,  as  his  mus¬ 
ket  fairly  dropped  from  his  hand  in  amazement 
At  this  moment  Nathan  rashed  up. 

“  Take  that,  you  traitorous  spy,"  he  shouted, 
discharging  his  piece  at  Lewis.  His  bullet 
passed  through  the  cap  of  the  latter  as  he  boat 
bulk  with  the  troops  whom  he  vainly  sought  to 
rally.  He  was  seen  to  wave  his  hand  with  a 
gesture  of  deprecation,  while  an  expression  of 
pain  flitted  across  his  stained  features. 

"Hold,  Nathan  1"  said  the  old  deacon,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  son's  arm.  “  Whatever  be  his 
deserts,  remember  that  to  him  I  owe  my  life. 
Harm  him  not." 

Nathan's  eyes  shone  with  a  fierce  sparkle,  and 
shaking  his  clenched  hand  towards  the  retreating 
foe :  "Let  him  go  then,"  he  said,  " for  this 
onoe.  But  the  next  time  we  meet,  we  will  not 
part  so  easily.  I  wonder  how  Emma  will  be 
pleased  to  find  that  her  favorite  has  turned  out 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  British  spy  I" 

The  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  enemy  wens 
excited  to  the  utmost  against  the  impetuous  valor 
of  the  mountain  militia,  bat  in  two  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  regulars 
were  forced  to  fly.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
Americans,  who,  scorning  the  restraint  of  their 
commanders,  sped  onward  in  hasty  disorder  and 
were  thus  near  offering  the  enemy  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  retrieve  their  misfortune,  since  Colonel 
Breyman,  with  a  large  reinforcement  from  Bur- 
goyne's  array,  was  rapidly  approaching  the  sews 
of  action.  The  fugitives  gained  fresh  hope,  and 
rallied  to  renew  the  fight.  But  at  this  critical 
moment,  when  victory  seemed  ready  to  desert  the 
mountain  flag,  the  sound  of  fife  and  dram  ap¬ 
proached  from  the  eastward.  The  first  files  of 
Wiener's  long-expected  New  Hampshire  regi¬ 
ment  appear  in  the  distance,  hurrying  to  shave 
the  efforts  of  their  fellow-patriots.  They  mardi 
on  to  anticipate  the  enemy.  The  scattered  sol¬ 
diery  regain  their  ranks  and  hasten  forward.  The 
battle  commences  again  with  redoubled  violence; 
but  at  sunset  all  is  over.  The  feme  of  Banning 
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ten  is  sealed  afresh,  and  one  move  advantage  gain¬ 
ed  towards  the  assurance  of  American  freedom. 

Yean  pasted  before  English  foot  again 
touched  the  mountain  soil.  The  larum  of  war 
ceased  from  the  land,  and  the  soldier  laid  by  the 
destroying  sword  for  the  peaceful  scythe  and 
plough.  Yet  time  and  death  semamed  at  work. 
A  virulent  epidemic  carried  off  the  worthy  dea¬ 
con  and  his  wifo  in  the  midst  of  a  hale  and  well 
spent  life. .  The  property  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Nathan  without  provision  for  the  young  niece. 
The  deacon  had  intended  to  make  a  will  which 
should  ensure  her  a  fit  maintenance,  but  had  do* 
ferred  the  fulfilment  of  his  intention  till  he  was 
struck  down  by  sudden  death.  Emma,  left  des¬ 
titute,  took  iefege  in  the  cottage  of  an  aged  vela* 
live,  and,  by  persevering  toil,  gained  a  scanty 
maintenance.  She  was'  deaf  to  the  wishes  of 
Nathan,  to  be  his  wife.  Her  steady  discourage¬ 
ment  of  his  advances  made  him  gloomy  and  mo¬ 
rose  ;  and  Emma,  besides  the  griefs  she  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  felt  mi  added  pain  in  encoun¬ 
tering  his  vindictive  glances. 

One  evening  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Benning¬ 
ton  battle,  a  stranger  alighted  from  his  horse  at 
the  door  of  the  village  inn.  His  dress  was  scru¬ 
pulously  plain,  but  there  was  something  in  his 
appearance  that  impressed  the  chance  beholders 
with  the  sense  of  superior  station.  On  entering 
the  public  room  and  inquiring  for  the  host,  Lewis 
(for  it  was  he)  was  informed  that  the  landlord 
was  absent  but  would  soon  wait  on  him. 

Having  given  his  horse  in  charge,  Lewis  was 
Shown  into  a  private  apartment.  Soon  steps 
approached,  the  door  opened,  and  Nathan  Haw¬ 
ley  stood  before  his  astonished  guest.  He  hardly 
entered  the  room  ere  he  recoiled,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance,  agitated  by  a  hateful  recognition,  became 
overspread  with  a  ghastly  pallor ;  Lewis  instant¬ 
ly  sprang  forward  with  outstretched  hands  to  de¬ 
tain  him. 

“  Stay,  Nathan/'  he  said,  “  and  listen  to  me. 
I  server  harmed  yon  knowingly.  Ifl  have  cross¬ 
ed  your  path  in  love,  or  caused  you  suffering, 
know  that  I,  too,  have  suffered,  have  endured 
sttepense,  fear  and  doubting.  Of  what  is  past  I 
now  say  nothing.  Fortune  has  buffeted  me  sore¬ 
ly  since  I  was  in  arms  against  you ;  but  at  last 
she  has  looked  on  me  with  favor.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  become  Lord  March  by  the  death  ofa  pre¬ 
vious  heir.  I  have  seised  the  first  opportunity 
to  return  to  a  spot  I  have  never  forgotten,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  to  proof  the  hopes  I  never 
ceased  to  entertain,  whatever  may  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  I  have  rested  them.  Let  us  not  be 
enemies,  I  pray  yon.  Suffer  me  to  claim  yon  as 
a  Mend,  a  brother/' 


For  a  moment  Nathan  did  not  answer.  The 
veins  in  his  forehead  swelled,  his  lips  quivered 
with  straggling  emotions. 

“  Yon  have  conquered  me,"  he  said,  at  last. 
“  But  it  is  through  her  that  you  conquer.  She 
loves  yon  still ;  but  she  is  dying  by  inches.  I, 
for  one,  had  supposed  you  but  trifled  with  her 
affections.  Perhaps  she,  herself,  began  to  fear 
the  same.  Bnt  I  will  say  no  more.  Go,  bid 
her  live  and  he  happy,  even  tbongh  it  be  at  the 
expense  of  my  own  happiness." 

“You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  said  Lord  March; 
“  and  there  is  many  a  fair  one  who  would  gladly 
repair  your  disappointment.  Mark  me  well, 
Nathan,  when  I  tell  you  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  find  a  mate  by  whom  my  words 
will  be  proved  true.  But  I  must  hasten  to  find 
her,  in  search  of  whom  I  came.  Many  thanks 
for  inspiring  me  with  the  belief  that  I  am  not  yet 
forgotten  1" 

We  will  not  describe  the  meeting  of  the  long 
separated  lovers,  tempered  in  its  gladness  by 
some  saddening  memories  on  either  side.  But 
joy  is  a  medicine  more  potent  than  all  the  drugs 
of  science,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  Lord  March  bore 
away  to  English  halls  a  blushing  New-England 
bride.  A  year  later  her  husband  received  a  long 
letter  from  Nathan,  announcing  his  marriage  with 
one  of  her  own  schoolmates,  a  lovely  and  amiable 
girl. 


EXTRAVAGANCE  OF  TURKISH  LADIES. 

Life  in  the  harem  would  be  insupportable  were 
it  not  for  tb#  stimulants  of  luxury  and  dress ; 
and  the  extravagance  of  the  favorites  of  the  se¬ 
raglio  in  particular  is  proverbial.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  writing  from  Constantinople  says  :  “These 
ladies  have  at  length  run  up  such  terrible  long 
bills,  that  the  Snltan  has  justfeused  all  the  cred¬ 
itors  to  be  called  together,  and  their  accounts  ex¬ 
amined.  The  charges  of  the  dealers  being  judg¬ 
ed  too  high,  as  is  usual,  both  in  the  East  and 
elsewhere,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  deduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  accounts ; 
and  this  point  being  satisfactorily  settled,  the 
Sultan  has  engaged  to  pay  up  the  amount  (no 
less  than  fifty-four  millions  of  piasters),  in  month¬ 
ly  instalments,  out  of  his  private  purse.  But  to 
think  of  a  company  of  women,  secluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  with  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  ran  up  bills  for  silks,  gauzes,  cash¬ 
meres,  jewels,  sweetmeats,  and  cosmetics,  to  the 
tune  of  fifty- four  millions  of  piasters,  equal  to 
($4,820,000)!"— New  York  Mirror . 


Mary  Howitt,  in  the  Athenaeum,  states  that 
she  has  received  information  from  a  Swedish 

gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sodling,  living  in 
razil,  that  would  lead  to  the  supposition  of 
there  being  traces  of  ancient  Scandinavians  in 
South  America  before  the  days  of  Columbus 
and  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  invaders. 
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FLOWERS. 


BY  MAI  UR  IN  M.  BALLOU. 


Sweet  letters  of  the  angel  tongue, 

I’ve  lored  ye  long  and  well,  ** 

And  never  have  failed  in  your  fragrance  eweel 
To  find  some  secret  spell,— 

A  charm  that  has  bound  me  with  witching  power, 
For  mine  is  the  old  belief^ 

That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  bloom, 
There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Illumined  words  from  God's  own  hand, 

How  Cut  my  pulses  beat, 

As  each  quick  sense  in  rapture  comes, 

Your  varied  sweets  to  greet 
Alone  and  in  silence,  I  love  you  beet, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 

That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  bloom. 
There's  a  soul  in  every  leaf! 

Ye  are  prophets  sent  to  this  heedless  world, 

The  skeptic’s  heart  to  teach — 

And  ’tis  well  to  read  your  lore  aright, 

And  mark  the  creed  ye  preach. 

I  never  could  pass  ye  careless  by, 

For  mine  is  the  old  belief, 

That  midst  your  sweets,  and  midst  your  bloom. 
There’s  a  soul  In  every  leaf! 


THE  CRAZY  ENGINEER. 

MtbM  THE  REPORT  OF  A  PRUSSIAN  CONDUCTOR. 


BY  HORACE  B.  ST  AN  I  FORD. 


My  train  left  Danzig  in  the  morning,  gener¬ 
ally  at  eight  o'clock,  bat  onoe  a  we  had  to 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  from  Stock¬ 
holm.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  steamer’s 
arrival  that  I  came  down  from  my  hotel  and 
found  that  my  engineer  had  been  so  seriously  in¬ 
jured  that  he  could  not  ran.  One  of  the  railway 
carriages  had  ran  over  him  and  broken  one  of 
his  legs.  I  went  immediately  to  the  engine 
house  to  obtain  another  engineer,  for  I  knew  there 
were  three  or  four  in  reserve  there;  but  I  was 
disappointed.  I  inquired  for  Westphal,  and  was 
informed  that  he  had  gone  to  Steegen  to  see  his 
mother.  Gondolpho  had  been  sent  on  to  Kon- 
igsherg  on  that  road.  But  where  was  Mayne  t 
He  had  leave  of  absence  for  two  days,  and  had 
gone,  no  one  knew  whither. 

Here  was  a  fix.  I  heard  the  puffing  of  the 
steamer  in  the  Neufahrwasser,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  would  be  on  hand  in  fifteen  minutes.  I  ran 
to  the  guard  and  asked  them  if  they  knew  where 
there  was  an  engineer.  But  they  did  not.  I 
then  went  to  the  firemen,  and  asked  if  any  one 
of  them  felt  competent  to  ran  the  engine  to 
Bromberg.  Not  one  of  them  dared  attempt  it 


The  distance  was  neatly  one  hundred  miha*. 
What  was  to  be  done  f 

The  steamer  came  to  her  wharf,  and  those  who 
were  going  on  by  rail  came  flocking  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  They  had  eaten  breakfast  on  hoard  the 
boat,  and  were  all  ready  for  a  fresh  start  The 
baggage  was  checked  and  registered;  the  rickets 
bought;  the  different  carriages  pointed  out  to 
the  various  classes  of  passengers,  and  the  pas¬ 
sengers  themselves  seated.  The  train  was  in 
readiness  in  the  long  station  house,  and  the  engine 
was  steaming  and  puffing  away  impatiently  in 
the  distant  firing-house. 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock. 

“  Come — why  don't  we  start  ?"  growled  an 
old  fat  Swede,  who  had  been  watching  me  nar¬ 
rowly  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 

And  upon  this  there  was  a  general  chorus  of 
anxious  inquiry,  which  soon  settled  into  down¬ 
right  murmuring.  At  this  juncture,  some  one 
touched  me  on  the  elbow.  I  turned  and  saw  a 
stranger  standing  by  my  side.  I  expected  he 
was  going  to  remonstrate  with  me  for  my  back¬ 
wardness.  In  fact,  I  began  to  have  strong  temp¬ 
tations  to  pull  off  my  uniform,  for  every  anxious 
eye  was  fixed  upon  the  glaring  badges  which 
marked  me  as  the  chief  official  of  the  train. 

However — this  stranger  was  a  middle-aged 
man,  tall  and  stout,  with  a  free  expressive  of 
great  energy  and  intelligence.  His  eye  was 
black  and  brilliant — so  brilliant  that  I  could  not, 
for  the  soul  of  me,  gaze  steadily  into  it  *,  and  his 
lips,  which  were  very  thin,  seemed  more  libs 
polished  marble  than  like  human  flesh.  His 
dress  was  of  black  throughout,  and  not  only 
fitted  with  exact  nicety,  but  was  scrupulously 
clean  and  neat. 

“  You  want  an  engineer,  I  understand,"  he 
said,  in  a  low,  cautious  tone,  at  the  same  rime 
gazing  quietly  about  him,  as  though  he  wanted 
no  one  else  to  hear  what  he  said. 

"I  do,"  I  replied.  “  My  train  is  all  reedy, 
and  we  have  no  engineer  within  twenty  mites 
of  here.” 

“  Well,  sir— I  am  going  to  Bromberg— I 
must  go, — and  if  you  can  find  none  other  I  will 
run  the  engine  for  yon." 

“  Ha !"  I  uttered,  “  are  you  an  engineer  1W 

“  I  am,  sir— one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country; 
and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Berlin  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  great  improvement  I  have  in¬ 
vented  in  the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion. 
My  name  is  Martin  Kroller.  If  you  wish  I  will 
run  you  as  far  as  Bromberg ;  and  I  will  show 
you  running  that  is  running." 

Was  I  not  fortunate  f  I  determined  to  accept 
the  man's  offer  at  once,  and  so  I  told  him.  He 
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t  received  my  answer  with  a  nod  and  smile,  and 
then  proposed  to  go  and  get  the  engine.  I  went 
t  with  him  to  the  house,  where  we  found  the  iron 
i  bene  in  eheige  of  the  firemen,  and  all  ready  for 
the  start.  KroUer  got  upon  the  platform,  and  I 
t  followed  him.  I  had  never  teen  a  man  betray 
i  such  peculiar  aptness  amid  the  machinery  than 
!  he  did.  He  let  on  the  steam  in  an  instant,  but 
yet  with  care  and  judgment,  and  he  backed  up  to 
die  baggage  carriage  with  the  most  exact  nicety, 
i  I  had  seen  enough  to  assure  me  that  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  I 
felt  composed  once  more.  I  gave  the  engine  up 
to  my  new  man,  and  then  hastened  away  to  the 
office.  The  word  was  passed  for  dll  passengers 
to  take  their  seats,  and  soon  afterwards  I  wared 
my  hand  to  the  engineer.  There  was  a  puff— a 
groaning  of  the  heavy  axletrees — a  trembling  of 
the  building— and  the  train  was  in  motion.  I 
leaped  upon  the  platform  of  the  guard  carriage, 
and  in  a  few  momenta  more  the  station  house 
was  behind  us. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  reached  Dirschao} 
where  we  took  up  the  passengers  that  had  come 
in  on  the  Eonigpherg  railway.  Here  I  went  for¬ 
ward  and  asked  KroUer  how  he  liked  the  engine. 
Qe  replied  that  he  liked  it  much. 

“  But,”  he  added,  with  a  strange  sparkling  of 
the  eyes,  “  wait  until  you  get  my  improvement, 
and  then  you  shaU  see  travelling.  By  the  soul 
of  the  Virgin  Mother,  sir,  I  could  run  an  engine 
of  my  construction  to  the  moon  in  four-and- 
twonty  hours  1” 

I  smiled  at  what  I  thought  his  quaint  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  then  went  back  to  my  station.  As 
soon  as  the  Konigsberg  passengers  were  aU  on 
board,  and  their  baggage- crate  attached,  we 
started  on  again. 

As  soon  as  all  matters  had  been  attended  to 
connected  with  the  new  accession  of  passengers, 
I  went  into  the  guard-carriage  and  sat  down. 
An  early  train  from  Konigsberg  had  been  through 
two  hours  before,  so  we  only  had  one  more  stop- 
ping-place  before  reaching  Bromberg,  and  that 
was  at  Little  Oscue,  where  we  took  the  western 
mall. 

“  How  we  go  1”  uttered  one  of  the  guard,  some 
fifteen  minutes  after  we  had  left  Dirschau. 

“  The  new  engineer  is  trying  the  speed,”  I  re¬ 
turned,  not  yet  holding  any  fear. 

Bnt  ere  long,  I  began  to  be  fearful  that  be  was 
running  a  little  too  fast  The  carriages  began 
to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  I  could  hear  the  excla¬ 
mations  of  fear  from  the  passengers. 

“  Good  heavens  1”  cried  one  of  the  guard, 
coming  in  at  that  moment,  "  what  is  that  follow 
doing!  Look,  sir,  and  see  how  we  are  going !” 


I  looked  out  at  the  window  and  found  that  we 
were  dashing  along  at  a  speed  never  before  trav¬ 
elled  on  that  road.  Posts,  fences,  rocks,  and 
trees,  flew  by  in  one  undistinguishable  mass,  and 
the  carriage  now  swayed  fearfully.  I  started  to 
my  feet,  and  met  a  passenger  on  the  platform. 
He  was  one  of  our  chief  owners  of  the  road,  and 
was  just  on  hie  way  to  Berlin.  He  was  pale  and 
excited. 

"  Sir,”  he  gasped,  "is  Martin  KroUer  on  the 
engine!” 

“Yes,”  I  fold  Mm. 

"  Holy  Virgin !  Didn’t  yon  know  him  !” 

"  Know  him  !”  I  repeated,  somewhat  puzzled. 
"What  do  you  mean!  He  told  me  Ms  name 
was  KroUer,  and  that  he  was  an  engineer.  We 
had  no  one  to  run  the  engine,  and — ” 

"  You  took  him  /”  interApted  the  man.  "Good 
heavens,  sir,  he  is  as  crazy  as  a  man  can  be! 
He  turned  Ms  brain  over  a  new  plan  for  apply¬ 
ing  steam  power.  I  saw  him  at  the  station,  but 
I  fiid  not  then  recognize  him,  as  I  was  in  a  hur¬ 
ry.  Just  new  one  of  the  passengers  told  me 
that  your  engineers  were  all  gone  this  morning, 
and  that  you  found  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  you. 
Then  I  knew  that  the  man  whom  I  had  seen, 
was  Martin  KroUer!  He  has  escaped  from  the 
hospital  at  Stettin.  You  must  get  him  off  some 
how.” 

The  whole  fearful  truth  was  now  open  to  me. 
The  speed  of  the  train  was  increasing  at  each 
moment,  and  I  knew  that  a  few  miles  more  per 
hour  would  surely  launch  us  all  into  destruction. 
I  called  to  file  guard,  and  then  made  my  way 
forward  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  reached  the 
after  platform  of  the  tender,  and  there  stood 
KroUer,  upon  the  engine-hoard,  Ms  hat  and  coat 
off;  Ms  long  black  hair  floating  wildly  in  the 
wind;  Ms  shirt  unbuttoned  at  the  throat;  Mp 
sleeves  reUed  up ;  with  a  pistol  in  Ms  teeth,  and 
thus  glaring  upon  the  fireman  who  lay  motion¬ 
less  upon  the  fuel  The  fhraace  was  stuffed  till 
the  very  latch  of  the  door  was  red  hot,  and  the 
i  whole  engine  was  quivering  and  swaying  as 
!  though  it  would  shiver  in  pieces ! 

"  KroUer  1  KroUer !”  I  cried,  at  the  top  of  my 
voice.  * 

The  crazy 'engineer  started,  and  caught  the 
pistol  in  Ms  band.  Oh !  how  those  great  black 
eyes  glared,  and  how  ghastly  and  frightful  the 
fees  looked! 

"Hal  ha!  ha!”  be  yoDed,  demoniacally, 
glaring  upon  me  like  a  roused  lion.  "They 
swore  I  could  not  make  it!  But  see!  see!  See 
my  power !  See  my  new  engine !  I  made  it ! 
I  made  it!— and  they  were  jealous  of  me.  I 
made  it,  and  when  'twas.doae  they  stole  it  from 
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me !  Bat  I’ve  found  it  For  jean  I’ve  been 
wandering  in  search  of  my  great  engine — and 
they  swore  it  was  not  made !  Bat  I've  found 
it !  I  knew  it  when  I  saw  it  this  morning  at 
Danzig — and  I  was  determined  to  have  it.  And 
I’ve  got  itl  Hoi  ho!  ho!— we’re  off  to  the 
moon,  I  say  1  By  the  Virgin  Mother  we’ll  be 
in  the  moon  in  four-andtwenty  hours!— 
Down !  down,  villain !  If  yon  move  I’ll  shoot 
yon !”  / 

This  last  was  spoken  to  the  poor  fireman  who 
at  that  moment  attempted  to  rise ;  and  the  fright¬ 
ened  man  sank  back  again. 

“  Here’s  Little  Oscue  right  ahead !”  cried  one 
of  the  guard. 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  buildings  were  at 
hand.  A  sickening  sensation  settled  upon  my 
heart,  for  I  supposed  we  were  gone  now.  The 
houses  flew  by  like  lightning — I  knew  if  the  of¬ 
ficers  here  had  turned  the  switch  as  usual,  we 
should  be  hurled  into  eternity  in  one  fearful 
crash!  I  saw  a  flash— it  was  another  engine — I 
closed  my  eyes — but  still  we  thundered  on.  The 
officers  had  seen  our  speed,  and  knowing  that 
we  could  not  haul  up  at  that  distance,  they  had 
changed  the  switch,  so  that  we  kept  on. 

But  there  was  sure  death  ahead  if  we  did  not 
stop.  Only  fifteen 'miles  ahead  was  the  town  of 
Schwetz,  on  the  Vistula,  and  at  the  entrance, 
near  the  bank  of  the  river,  was  a  short  curve  in 
the  road !  At  the  rate  we  were  now  going  we 
should  be  there  in  a  few  minutes,  for  each  minute 
carried  us  over  a  mile  f  The  shrieks  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  now  arose  above  the  crash  uf  the  rails, 
and  more  terrific  than  all  else,  arose  the  demoniac 
yells  of  the  mad  engineer. 

“  Merciful  Heaven !”  gasped  the  guard- 
man,  “  there's  not  a  moment  of  time  to  lose. 
Schwetz  is  close  by  1  If  you  dare  not  go,  I'll  go 
myself !  But  hold  1"  he  added.  “  Let's  shoot 
him !" 

At  that  moment  a  tali,  stout  German  student 
came  over  to  the  platform  where  we  stood,  and 
he  saw  that  the  madman  had  his  heavy  pistol 
aimed  at  us.  He  grasped  a  heavy  stick  of  wood 
from  the  tender,  and  with  a  steadiness  of  nerve 
which  I  (fould  not  have  commanded,  he  hurled  it 
with  such  force  and  precision,  that  he  knocked 
the  pistol  from  the  maniac's  grasp.  I  saw  the 
movement,  and  on  the  instant  that  the  pistol  fell 
I  sprang  forward,  and  the  German  followed  me. 
I  grasped  the  man  by  the  arm,  but — I  should 
have  been  a  mere  infant  in  his  mad  power  had  I 
been  alone.  He  would  have  hurled  me  from  the 
platform,  had  not  the  student  at  that  moment 
struck  him  upon  the  head  with  a  stick  of  wood 
which  he  had  caught  as  he  came  over  the  tender. 


Krollsr  settled  down  like  a  dead  man,  and  <m 
the  next  instant,  I  shut  off  die  steam,  and  open* 
ed  the  safety-valve.  As  the  freed  steam  shrieked 
and  howled  in  he  escape,  the  speed  of  the  train 
began  to  decrease,  and  in  a  few  moments  mom, 
the  danger  was  passed;  and  as  I  settled  bade, 
entirely  overcome  by  die  wild  emotions  that  had 
raged  within  me,  we  began  to  turn  the  curve  by 
the  river;  and  before  I  was  fairly  recovered  dm 
fireman  had  stopped  the  train  in  the  station  house 
at  Behwets! 

Martin  Krollsr,  still  insensible,  was  taken  from 
the  platform,  and  as  we  carried  him  into  the 
guard-room,  one  of  the  guard  recognized  him, 
and  told  us  that  he  had  been  there  about  two 
weeks  before. 

“  He  came,"  said  the  guard,  “  and  swore  tint 
an  engine,  which  stood  near  here,  was  his.  He 
said  it  was  one  he  had  made  to  go  to  the  moon 
in,  and  that  it  had  been  stolen  from  him.  We 
sent  for  more  help  to  arrest  him,  and  he  fled." 

u  Well,”  I  replied,  with  a  shudder,  u  I  wish  he 
had  approached  me  in  the  same  way.  But  he 
was  more  cautions  at  Danzig." 

At  Schwetz  we  found  an  engineer  to  run  the 
engine  to  Bromberg ;  and  having  taken  out  the 
western  mail,  for  the  next  northern  train  to  take 
along,  we  saw  that  Kroller  would  be  properly  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  then  started  on. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  we  ran  in  safety,  though 
I  could  see  that  the  passengers  were  not  wholly 
at  ease,  and  would  not  be  until  they  were  entire¬ 
ly  clear  of  the  railway.  A  heavy  purse  wax 
made  up  by  them  for  the  German  student,  and 
he  accepted  it  with  much  gratitude, — and  I  was 
glad  of  it,  for  the  current  of  their  gratitude  to 
him  may  have  prevented  a  for  different  current 
which  might  have  been  poured  upon  my  head  for 
having  engaged  a  madman  to  ran  a  railway 
train. 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  Martin  Kroller  re¬ 
mained  insensible  frpm  the  effects  of  that  blow 
upon  the  head,  nearly  two  weeks,  and  when  be 
recovered  from  that,  he  was  sound  in  mind  again. 
His  insanity  was  all  gone.  I  saw  him  about 
three  weeks  afterwards,  but  he  had  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  me.  He  remembered  nothing  of  the  past 
year— not  even  his  mad  freak  on  my  engine. 

Bat  I  remembered  it,  and  I  remember  it  still ; 
and  people  need  never  fear  that  I  shaft  ever  be 
imposed  upon  again  by  a  crazy  engineer  ! 

In  Chambers'  Journal  we  find  sllgrios  made 
to  a  process  described  by  Dr.  Roberts,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Scotch  snrgeon,  for  cauterizing  the  dental 
nerve  and  stopping  teeth  without  pain,  by  means 
of  a  wire  applied  to  the  patient’s  tooth  perfectly 
cold,  and  afterwards  instantaneously  heated  to 
the  required  degree  by  a  small  electric  battery. 
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LIKES  TO  AN  AGED  FRIEND, 

BT  DOIA  SIAM. 


Mfcj  Heaven  bless  thy  hoary  head, 

Tor  every  direr  hair 

Bat  tells  as  of  soma  blessing  shed. 

Some  solace  lent  despair. 

And  Heaven  win  bless  thine  open  hand 
That  ghreth  to  the  poor, 

That  ne'er  hath  let  a  suppliant  stand 
Unheeded  at  thy  door. 

May  every  wish  that  rises  op, 

Within  thy  heart  be  gained; 

And  brimming  fall  be  mb’s  last  enp, 
Barth's  highest  Joys  attained; 

Until  the  time  that  thou  most  go 
To  render  thine  account 

Of  all  thy  stewardship  below, 

Bow  great  soetor  the  amount. 

Then  may  the  God  who  blest  thee  here, 
Pronounce  thy  work  “  well  done," 

And  bid  thee  enter  in  his  Joys, 

Thou  good  and  lhithful  one ; 

Where  thoa  mayst  listen  to  his  voice, 
And  by  his  throne  dt  down, 

With  every  heart  thou’st  made  w\Joice, 
A  bright  star  In  thy  crown. 


THE  STROLLER’S  CHILD. 


BT  BICHARD  CRANBHAW. 


A  blbak  and  desolate  night  in  mid-winter. 
Around  a  roaring  fire  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
country  inns  existing  in  the  villages  and  small 
market-towns  that  appear  upon  the  map  of  Eng¬ 
land,  something  like  an  eruption  upon  its  sur- 
face,  a  party  of  men  and  women  were  gathered, 
basking  in  the  grateful  warmth. 

As  far  as  outward  appearance  was  concerned, 
the  group  was  not  an  attractive  one.  The  wo¬ 
men  were  in  but  a  sorry  state  of  wardrobe,  and 
their  attenuated,  jaded  appearance,  and  the  sad, 
careworn  expression  of  their  countenances,  spoke 
of  scanty,  hardly-earned  fare,  and  laborious, 
wearisome  travel.  The  men  had  the  air  of  shabby 
gentility,  so  much  more  painful  to  behold  than 
the  unmistakable  marks  of  downright  poverty; 
the  dingy  strip  of  shirt  collar,  and  the  total 
invisibility  of  shirt;  the  pantaloons  strapped 
tightly  down  upon  boots  or  shoes,  the  occupants 
of  which  were  impatient  of  restraint,  and  made 
strenuous  efforts  for  freedom;  the  coat  of  tex¬ 
ture  so  sadly  thin  for  weather  such  as  this,  and 
the  bat  so  badly  battered,  though  at  the  same 
time  so  carefully  brushed. 
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They  were  a  company  of  strolling  players, 
who  designed  to  exhibit  a  the  place  at  which  they 
were  at  present  stopping,  upon  the  coming  mor¬ 
row,  and  as  their  bills  expressed  it,  **  present  to 

the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  M - 

the  choicest  gems  of  the  drama ;  vivid  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  the  immortal  bard ;  careful 
selections  from  the  humorists  of  the  past  and 
present  age ;  chaste  Terprichorean  displays,  and 
in  short  all  the  powerful  resources  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  numerous,  talented  and  versatile  com¬ 
pany,  collected  together  at  an  expense  almost 
overwhelming,  and  totally  beyond  the  bounds  of 
belief!” 

The  numerous,  talented  and  versatile  com¬ 
pany,  were  at  this  moment  occpied  in  various 
acts  scarcely  suggestive  of  their  talents  and  abil¬ 
ities.  Some  of  toe  women  had  young  and  help¬ 
less  children  gathered  in  the  folds  of  their  thin 
and  faded  shawls,  and  were  hushing  them  into 
slumber.  The  men  generally  had  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  from  which  they  were  seldom  drawn, 
except  now  and  anon  to  apply  a  pewter  pot  to 
their  lips,  and  derive  refreshment  therefrom. 
Two  or  three  tired  children,  whose  faces  seen  in 
their  waking  hours  bore  traces  of  deep  thought 
and  grave  precocity,  had  rolled  themselves  up 
in  front  of  the  cheerful  blaze,  and  were  sunk  in 
profound  sleep.  No,  toe  group  could  not  hon¬ 
estly  be  said  to  be  an  attractive  one. 

A  timid,  hesitating  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

“  Some  more  of  you,  I  suppose,”  growled  to? 
landlord .  Unlike  most  landlords,  God  be  praised, 
his  heart  felt  no  compassion  for  toe  wayfarer 
whose  hand  was  empty,  and  whose  step  was 
wearisome  and  slow. 

“  We  are  ail  here,  I  think.”  This  was  in  a 
mild  voice  from  a  little  seedy  man,  with  a  red 
nose  and  blinking  eye.  “  Let  me  see,”  counting 
them  over.  “  Heavy,  light  com.,  low  com., 
walking  gent,  and  terry  com.  man.”  Express¬ 
ive  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  for  leading  charac¬ 
ters,  the  light  comedian,  low  comedian,  walking 
gentleman,  or  young  lover  generally  in  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  and  the  individual 
whose  appearance  usually  signalized  the  point  a 
which  a  “  terrible  combat  ”  would  be  likely  to  en¬ 
sue.  “  Heavy  woman,  juvenile  lady,  chamber¬ 
maid,  singing  and  dancing  lady,”  continued  he. 
“No,  our  party,  Mr.  Bullcboke,  are,  I  believe, 
all  here.” 

Mr.  Bullcboke  therefore  advanced,  and  open¬ 
ing  toe  door,  gave  admittance,  first,  to  a  furious 
blast  of  wind  and  rain,  apd  next,  to  toe  tottering 
footsteps  of  a  woman,  with  a  child  whose  grasp 
was  fixed  hard  upon  her  tattered  dress.  The 
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philanthropic  Bnllcboke  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
case  was  not  admissive  of  an  argument,  and  at 
once  recommended  the  application  of  the  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  workhouse,  not  over  a  mile  distant 
from  thence.  The  stranger  had,  on  entering  the 
door,  leaned  heavily  np  against  the  post  at  its 
side,  and  now  stood  with  wild  staring  eyes  re¬ 
garding  him  fixedly. 

"  Come,  we've  nothing  for  yon — yon  must  go. 
It's  cold ;  I  want  to  shut  the  door." 

No  answer  from  the  wanderer.  The  child 
clutching  at  her  dress,  and  gazing  fearfully  at 
the  stern  countenance  of  the  man. 

"Bundle,  I  say !  Off  with  yon,  or  I  must 
have  you  taken  care  of  by  those  who  will  put 
you  under  lock  and  key  for  the  night."  And  so 
speaking  he  took  hold  of  die  woman  by  the  arm, 
and  made  a  movement  to  push  her  forth.  She 
fell  heavily  upon  the  floor,  and  lay  there  with  her 
eyes  still  fixed,  and  with  her  limbs  stiffening, 
and  her  black  hair  streaming’  wildly  over  her 
half-covered  bosom. 

"  Drunk,"  said  Mr.  Bullchoke,  with  expressive 
brevity. 

"  Dead  !"  whispered  the  strollers,  male  and 
female,  who  had  gathered  around  her  poor  body 
as  it  lay  upon  the  sanded  floor,  and  now  stood 
regarding  it  with  pity  and  compassionate  sorrow. 

“Dead!”  shrieked  the  child,  as  she  threw  her¬ 
self  upon  her  knees  beside  the  pallid  form.  "  O 
no,  no,  no,  not  dead!  Look  np,  mama,  and  tell 
Nelly  that  you  are  so  tired  with  our  weary  walk 
that  you  cannot  stand  any  longer.  She  will 
speak  to  Nelly,  soon.  See,  her  breath  is  return¬ 
ing  P'  They  thought  so,  too,  at  first,  hut  it  was 
the  last  sigh  as  it  was  breathed  before  the  spirit 
flittered  to  eternity.  The  child,  with  the  cold 
hand  grasped  in  both  of  her  tiny  ones,  unhoed- 
fal  of  the  strange  faces  gathered  around  her,  still 
looked  anxiously  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
dead,  and  vainly  asked  but  for  one  glance  of 
recognition.  The  truth  came  upon  her  at  last, 
and  she  sank  with  a  convulsive  sob  upon  the 
cold  bosom  of  her  dead  mother. 

And  these  poor  fellow-wayfarers,  with  the 
tears  rolling  down  their  cheeks,  feelingly  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  unhappy  woman  who  had  fallen 
down  dead  in  their  midst,  and  each  and  all  re¬ 
solved  that  the  child,  since  it  knew  of  no  friend 
in  the  wide,  wide  world  to  whom  it  could  look 
for  protection,  should  find  in  them,  as  far  as  their 
poor  means  went,  both  friendship  and  relief,  and 
a  hearty  share  of  their  own  scant  fere,  so  long  as 
they  had  it  to  be  offered.  So  they  softly  drew 
her  away  frond  the  inanimate  object  extended  up¬ 
on  the  floor,  and  while  the  men  passed  her  ten¬ 
derly  from  one  to’  another’s  arms,  and  made 


'rode  but  gentle  attempts  to  soothe  her, die  women, 
laying  aside  their  own  sleeping  little  ones,  made 
all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  last  sad 
rites  of  the  stranger,  who  slept  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  earthly  breaking, 

Mr.  Bullchoke,  since  the  matter  was  laid  upon 
his  hands  in  such  a  way  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  arranged  the  whole  affair  with  great  sa¬ 
gacity,  and  very  much  of  a  business-like  manner. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
body  laid  away  in  the  loft  of  the  stable,  there  to 
await  the  coroner's  inquest  upon  the  morrow,  for 
as  the  worthy  man  said,  “  she  might  have  died 
of  some  infections  disease,  who  knows  1  and  it's 
allers  best  to  be  on  the  safe  aide,  yon  know." 

“  She  looks  as  though  she  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  broken  heart,  more  belike,"  said, 
rather  indignantly,  one  of  the  women,  who,  it 
was  apparent,  appreciated  not  the  various  excel¬ 
lences  of  Mr.  Bullchoke'8  character. 

"  A  broken  fiddlestick !”  retorted  that  amiable 
individual.  Thereupon  he  entered  upon  a  philo¬ 
sophic  dissertation  upon  broken  hearts  in  general, 
satisfactorily  proving  beyond  the  shadow  of 
donbt,  that  it  was  only  such  vagabonds  as  these, 
that  prated  of  such  chimerical  and  delusive  arti¬ 
cles,  and  that  for  his  own  part,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  was  going  to  break  his  heart,  for  one  ? 
But  none  are  blinder  than  those  who  will  not  see, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  efforts  made  were  en¬ 
tirely  thrown  away  upon  these  stubborn  and  un- 
convincible  listeners. 

They  had  all  gathered  once  more  around  the 
roaring  fire,  and  the  poor  little  addition  to  their 
circle  was  tenderly  cared  for,  while  with  a  deli¬ 
cacy  not  common  to  the  world,  but  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  these  children  of  adversity, 
they  forbore  to  question,  unwilling  to  touch  the 
chords  of  misery  already  stretched  to  their  ut¬ 
most  tension,  within  the  little  desolate  one's 
heart.  The  children,  now  wide  awake,  and  with 
the  every-day  gravity  once  more  upon  their  old- 
fashioned  feces,  looked  volumes  of  commisera¬ 
tion  for  her.  The  mothers,  entirely  forgetful  of 
their  own  offspring,  made  comforting  tenders  of 
maternal  care  and  kindness ;  while  as  to  the  men, 
they  really  outdid  each  other  in  their  efforts  for 
her  welfare.  Mr.  Gribble,  the  "  heavy  ruffian," 
laid  aside  the  gruff  voiee  with  which  he  was 
usually  accustomed  to  converse,  conceiving  it  to 
be  professionally  suggestive  of  his  peculiar  line  o# 
business,  and  now  addressed  herds  tones  calcu¬ 
lated  to  soothe  and  allay  her  childish  grief,  white 
Mr.  Sludd,  the  gentleman  with  the  mild  voiee 
and  uncertain  eye,  mentioned  above,  made  muee 
offers  of  his  bread  and  cheese,  his  pewter  pot* 
and  finally  his  pocket-handkarehief,  in  the  hope 
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that  one  or  the  other  of  them  might  prove  benefi¬ 
cial  or  serviceable  to  her.  But  the  child,  gathered 
to  the  bosom  of  the  young  lady  who  nsually  sup¬ 
ported  the  persecuted  heroine;  was  indifferent  to 
all,  and  now  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  rocked  to 
and  fro  amid  profound  and  pitying  silence  on 
the  part  of  these  poor  strolling  people,  and 
felt  that  with  these  kindly  faces  she  had  at  least 
found  a  safety  and  a  home.  And  now  gaging 
upon  this  group  assembled  around  the  old 
inn  ffre,we  take  back  the  assertion,  and  pronounce 
truthfully  and  feelingly  that  it  has  now  indeed 
become  almost  an  attractive  one. 

Some  seven  years  back,  in  the  parlor  of  a  neat 
and  cheerful  looking  cottage  a  young  and  pretty 
woman  is  seated,  engaged,  partly  in  working 
upon  some  little  article  of  childish  apparel,  and 
ever  and  anon  casting  expectant  glances  from 
the  little  cottage  window,  down  the  garden  path, 
and  as  far  as  she  can  view  along  the  street  of  the 
little  quiet  suburb,  which  then  hovered  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  great  maelstrom  of  London, 
but  which  has,  years  ago  since  then,  become 
swallowed  up  in  the  relentless  whirl. 

There  was  a  shadow  upon  her  face,  and  as 
she  continued  to  gaze  and  sew,  it  grew  deeper 
and  deeper,  until  it  amounted  almost  to  a  look  of 
agony.  The  clouds  of  evening  were  fast  set¬ 
tling  upon  the  sky,  qnd  as  they  descended  they 
seemed  to  throw  their  darkening  reflection  heavily 
and  grimly  npon  that  pensive  countenance,  and 
to  add  still  greater  weight  to  the  burden  already 
laying  upon  her  heart.  At  length  the  tiny  gar¬ 
ment  on  which  her  Angers  had  bee£  so  busily  em¬ 
ployed  but  now,  slowly  dropped  from  her  hands, 
and  tremblingly  did  they  clasp  themselves  to¬ 
gether,  while  a  tear  started  and  rolled  unchecked 
adown  her  pale  young  cheek.  Still  the  expected 
one  came  not,  and  at  last,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  she 
buried  her  face  within  her  hands,  and  gave  free 
vent  to  the  tears  that  were  struggling  for  an 
overflow. 

Darkness  settled  upon  the  surface  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.  A  step  at  last  was  heard,  and  in  another 
moment  she  was  clasped  closely  to  the  bosom  of 
the  person  who  had  just  entered,  andlay  thereon 
like  a  tired  child  upon  its  mother's  loving  breast* 

Slowly  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  seating  him¬ 
self  beside  her,  with  her  hand  still  grasped  in  one 
of  his,  while  his  arm  pressed  her  closely  to  hjm| 
in  the  darkness  of  the  little  room,  with  silence 
and  gloom  hovering  around  them,  thus  he  spoke ; 

“  Amy,  arouse  yourself  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
tall  you.  Darling,  be  prepared  for  even  worse 
than  the  worst  which  we  have  anticipated.  Best 
thy  head  here  safely  on  thy  husband's  breast,  and 
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know  that  in  him  alone,  henceforward,  must  he 
thine  earthly  hope  and  stay."  This,  in  a  broken, 
agitated  voice.  A  pause ;  the  silence  disturbed^ 
only  by  the  sobs  that  came  bursting  from  her 
lips. 

“  My  father  then  refoses  to  listen  to  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  his  only  child  for  forgiveness  ?" 

“  Nerve  yourself,  my  Amy ;  it  is  something 
worse — more  terrible  than  that,  which  you  have 
to  hear  from  my  lips." 

“  Something  worse  ?  0,  keep  it  not  from  me, 
let  me  hear  it !  Yon  went  to  my  father,  and  you 
told  him  all  1  That  we  had  striven  and  strug¬ 
gled  so  as  not  to  be  indebted  to  his  bounty,  but 
that  all  resources  having  one  by  one  totally  foil¬ 
ed,  absolute  necessity  has  driven  us  to  implore, 
aid  from  his  hands.  You  did  this  ?" 

“I  did;  nay  more,  I  did  what  my  pride 
rebelled  madly  against,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
helpless  wife,  and  of  my  unborn  babe,  I  went 
down  to  that  hard-hearted  man  upon  my  bended 
knees,  asked  him,  with  tears  .in  my  eyes,  for  the 
boon  I  craved.  And  now  must  I  reveal  to  you 
the  terrible  truth.  Tell  me,  my  Amy,  as  you 
rest  here  upon  my  heart  in  the  dead  silence  and 
darkness  that  envelopes  us  round,  tell  me  that 
your  love  is  deep  and  unchanging  as  the  decrees 
of  destiny,  for  1  dread  to  hear,  that  what  I  reveal 
may  dash  it  from  its  strong  hold,  and  lose  it  from 
its  object,  ay,  forever  1" 

“  0,  Edward,  what  mean  you  1  Something 
that  will  weaken  your  hold  upon  my  love !  Are 
you  not  the  father  of  my  child  ?  Nothing  can 
ever  weaken  your  hold  upon  that  love!  Through 
life  and  until  death  have  I  sworn  beside  the  altar 
it  shall  last,  and  trustingly  and  truthfully  do  I 
say  so  still  1" 

He  pressed  her  closer  to  him,  and  went  oa 
hurriedly.  "I  bore  all  that  he  said  to  me,  up¬ 
braiding  me  for  having  stolen  you  from  him,  and 
calling  me  beggar,  wretch  and  penniless  outcast 
I  bore  all  that  I  listened  calmly  while  he  heap¬ 
ed  reproaches  upon  my  down  bowed  head ;  I  re¬ 
turned  it  not,  when  in  his  madness  and  fury  he. 
approached  and  struck  me— ay,  Amy,  struck  me  , 
as  I  knelt  before  him !  I  bore  even  that !  But 
when,  raising  his  arms  aloft,  he  ejaculated  a  fear¬ 
ful  imprecation  on  your  head,  and  called  down  a 
father's  curse  to  blight  you  on  your  pathway, 
from  this  time  forth,  forever,  endurance  could  go 
no  further.  I  seized  him  in  my  grasp,  and  like  a 
feather  I  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  with  the  un¬ 
holy  adjuration  trembling  upon  his  lips !" 

His  voice  as  he  spoke  had  sunt  into  a  whisper,, 
with  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  he  slowly 
dropped  from  her  side  down  upon  his  knees  at 
her  feet,  and  there  knelt,  waiting  for  the  sounds 
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that  might  arise  from  her  lips,  to  know  that  she 
coaid  love  him  even  now.  She  had  told  him  so 
before,  and  now  came  again  the  same  hallowed 
assurance,  in  the  repeated  words :  “  Are  yon 
not  the  father  of  my  child  1" 

Then  welcome  sorrow,  welcome  misery,  and 
poverty,  and  gloom,  and  sad  forebodings — wel¬ 
come  all !  he  still  possessed  her  love ! 

It  was  now  that  their  trials  were  to  begin. 
Many  and  hard  had  they  been  before,  hat  never 
until  now  had  they  known  what  it  really  was  to 
want.  They  had  to  learn  what  it  was  to  suffer 
even  for  the  want  of  bread.  They  had  to  bear 
the  thought  that  their  child  would  raise  its  little 
wasted  hands  and  ask  support  for  the  life  that 
they  had  given  to  it.  They  had  to  battle  with 
that  tyrant,  Adversity,  who  crushes  with  relent¬ 
less  hand  the  helpless  and  the  friendless,  and 
smiles  as  he  gazes  on  the  most  terrible  miseries 
of  the  world. 

Tears  rolled  on.  To  them  they  were  fraught 
with  undeviating  misfortune.  Those  who  have 
known  the  ease  of  competence,  and  have  step  by 
step  descended  to  the  terrible  gulf  of  penury,  and 
whose  former  life  has  needed  not  the  aid  of  toil 
to  give  them  their  foothold  in  the  world,  only 
these  know  what  that  man  had  to  struggle 
against.  Only  these  can  find  within  their  hearts 
excuses  and  pity  for  him,  when,  hopeless  misery 
staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with  the  wasting 
forms  of  those  he  loved  best  in  the  world  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  dared  the  brand  of  shame  and  crime, 
and  to  save  their  lives,  periled  his  own  immortal 
soul! 

He  committed  forgery,  was  detected,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  transportation  for  the  remainder  of  his 
lifo.  In  those  days  it  would  seem  that  human 
hearts  were  hardened  to  the  utmost,  for  justice 
then  knew  little  of  the  attributes  of  godlike  mercy. 
#  ♦  *  *  * 

Far  out  at  sea  with  the  blue  vault  of  heaven 
reflecting  itself  in  gorgeous  colors  upon  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  great  deep,  a  human  soul  is  struggling 
for  its  freedom.  The  rippling  dash  of  the  waves 
against  the  vessel's  side  is  the  solemn  music 
that  floats  upon  the  soft  breeze,  and  chants  a  re¬ 
quiem  for  the  departed  spirit's  rest ! 

*  *  #  #  * 

Amid  the  wrestling  of  the  fierce  north  blast 
with  the  icy  whirlwind  that  fills  the  wintry  sky, 
a  woman  with  a  little  child,  totters  towards  the 
light  that  she  has  seen  dimly  gleaming  through 
tho  darkness  of  the  night,  and  musters  up  her 
feinting  energies  to  reach  the  reftige,  before  her 
fading  senses  take  their  leave  of  her  forever. 

‘  Welly,  the  child  of  the  wanderer,  has  in  ten 


years  more  grown  up  Into  a  delicate,  almost 
spiritual  beauty,  and  as  the  years  have  passed 
away,  she  has  by  degrees  shown  promises  of  abil¬ 
ities  for  beyond  the  mediocre  standard  of  her 
poor  protectors.  Under  the  united  tuition  of 
Messrs  Sludd  and  Gribble,  she  has  become  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  tolerable  good  education,  and  has  so 
advanced  in  foe  profession,  that  her  name, 
coupled  with  foe  euphonious  title  of  foe  “  Star  of 
foe  Isle"  (a  poetic  fancy  of  Mr.  Siudd's),  has 
attraction  sufficient  to  fill  foe  canvass  tenement  in 
which  her  talents  are  usually  brought  into  play, 
to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Of  foe  bewildering  effect  of  her  manifold 
charms,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  various 
instances  of  eccentric  behaviour  on  foe  part  of  her 
admirers.  The  stout  and  elderly  mayor  of  a 
provincial  town,  a  bachelor,  announced,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  and  confusion  of  his  friends 
and  relatives,  his  solemn  determination  of  enter¬ 
ing  upon  a  theatrical  career ;  and,  it  is  supposed, 
was  only  prevented  from  carrying  out  this  wild 
intention,  through  rumors  winch  by  some  means 
reached  his  ears,  of  procuring  him  a  strait  waist¬ 
coat,  and  a  lodgment  in  foe  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

Young  men  who  had  formerly  led  peaceful 
lives,  became  of  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful  na¬ 
tures,  and  cast  glances  of  hatred  upon  suitors 
who  received  more  apparent  encouragement  at 
the  hands  of  the  object  of  contention,  than  fell  to 
their  own  share.  Old  men  conducted  themselves 
in  a  manner  to  draw  down  foe  displeasure  of  be¬ 
holders,  and  utterly  refused  to  be  dissuaded  from 
their  insensate  behaviour.  They  caught  severe 
colds  from  serenading  her  bed -room  windows 
with  hoarse  brass  bands  engaged  for  foe  purpose, 
and  paid  unheard  of  prices  for  choice  bouquets 
to  cast  at  foe  enslaver's  feet. 

With  all  this  adulation,  one  wouM  confidently 
expect  that  poor  little  Nelly's  head  would  In 
coarse  of  time  become  completely  turned  ;  but 
though  she  smiled  with  her  own  kind  blue  eyes 
upon  them  one  and  all,  they  read  in  her  smiles 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  passion,  and  the 
little  impression  made  upon  that  heart  by  their 
idolatry.  And  yet  it  was  a  very  tender  heart. 

In  passing  through  a  certain  town  that  little 
heart  was  destined  to  know  a  more  tumultuous 
beating  than  had  ever  sounded  before  through 
its  delicate  fibres.  Love  had  woke  within  it 

He  was  as  handsome  as  human  nature  in  its 
model  could  well  be,  and  with  foe  graces  of  his 
form,  possessed  foe  soul-speaking  eye  and  foe 
rich  voice,  which  seems  formed  to  utter  the  soft 
language  of  love  in  all  foe  sweetness  of  its  poetry. 
And  for  her  was  that  voice  tuned  to  its  most 
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■aalodions  marie,  and  tor  her  did  that  eye  dilate 
mad  glow,  as  alone  oan  it  glow  when  it  has  been 
touched  bj  the  Promethean  fire  of  love.  Bat  she 
knew  not  as  she  listened,  that  the  story  he  told 
was  one  that  had  been  oft  rehearsed  before,  and 
that  others  had  listened  and  believed  as  well  as 
•he,  many  and  man y  a  time  era  that.  She 
thought  her  love  was  treasured  up  in  his  heart, 
as  she  treasored  his,  a  gem  of  priceless  worth 
within  her  own ;  nor  dreamed  she  that  he  bat 
summed  himself  with  the  toy  which  he  would 
carelessly  oast  aside  when  he  became  wearied  of 
it.  A  lovely  night  in  the  soft  gammer  of 
the  year  saw  their  parting;  for  bat  a  short 
time,  as  he  assured  her,  kissing  away  the  tears 
that  wuld  flow  from  the  sadness  of  her  heart. 
Did  he  know  he  pegured  himself  when  he  prom¬ 
ised  that  confiding  girl  to  join  her  on  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  his  minority  in  a  few  short  months,  and 
then  forever  take  her  to  his  heart  and  home,  his 
honored  and  his  treasored  wife  ?  Perhaps  he 
weighed  not  his  words,  nor  thought  ef  their  be¬ 
ing  registered  with  solemnity  by  the  stem  hand 
of  the  great  recorder. 

“  A  letter  for  oar  Holly/’  Mr.  Sladd  handed 
ft  to  her.  "A  very  square  and  formal-looking 
letter;1’  Mr.  Sladd  said  he  thought  so,  "bat 
then,”  as  he  added,  “yon  know,  my  dear,  that  all 
the  offers  made  to  yon  by  these  old  stupids  are 
generally  stiff  and  formal,  very  much  as  though 
yon  were  a  job  to  be  contracted  for,  yon  know,” 
and  Mr.  Sladd,  the  mild,  gave  utterance  to  a 
suitably  mild  chuckle,  at  what  he  considered 
quite  a  felicitous  expression.  But  how  the 
laugh  died  on  his  lips  as  he  looked  in  her  face. 

“  Kelly,  dear  Nelly,  what  is  iv  my  poor  child  ?” 

“  Bead  that,  Sladd,  read  that,”  she  had  hot 
•voice  to  murmur,  before  she  fell  into  his  arms, 
pale  as  death,  and  hid  her  face  upon  his  shoulder. 

.  “  What  can  it  be  !”  He  laid  her  upon  a  sofa, 
and  then  searched  every  pocket,  in  his  bewilder¬ 
ment,  for  the  spectacles  which  rested  unconscious¬ 
ly  upon  his  nose.  At  length  he  read  that  ominous 
letter,  and  saw  his  .  own  loved,  almost  worshipped 
child  coarsely  addressed  as  a  vagabond  and  a 
stroller,  and  a  wrathful  command  that  she  cease 
her  designs  upon  the  peace  of  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  fkmily,  and  hold  no  farther  communication 
with  the  soion  of  its  stock.  Then  came  a  few 
cold  lines  in  another  hand,  that  with  its  brief  sen¬ 
tences  finished  the  sum  of  cruelty,  and  filled  her 
cop  of  misery  high  above  its  overflowing.  She 
knew  that  band  full  well,  and  first  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  in  the  full  meaning;  bat  at  length  she 
could  understand  it  but*  too  well ;  and  as  the 
blow  descended  relentlessly  end  crttshingiywpon 
'her,  she  sank  helplessly  down  beneath  it,  and  the 


world  before  her  was  from  that  time  forth  a  weary 
and  desolate  void. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  more  transparent  grew  . 
that  pale  young  cheek,  while  the  soft  blue  eye 
glowed  with  an  unnatural  lustre,  that  made  her 
spiritual  beauty  more  ethereal  than  .before.  Her 
protectors  saw  that  she  pined  away  before  their 
eyes  day  by  day,  and  yet  they  none  of  them  knew 
of  the  cause,  save  only  the  simple  old  man,  who 
loved  her  as  though  she  were  his  own,  and  in  his 
gentle,  foolish  way,  showed  it  by  every  means  i k 
his  power.  Slndd  was  her  only  confidant ;  poor 
Sludd  of  the  red  nose  and  blinking  eye. 

“  Slndd,  what  ails  oar  child  ?”  Mr.  Gribble 
pat  the  question  in  his  usual  growling  base,  but 
there  was  real  concern  expressed  in  those  deep 
notes. 

“  She  is— she  is  not  well,”  came  the  answer,  in 
broken  tones. 

“  A  doctor,  then,”  suggested  the  other. 

“It  is  no  ailment  of  the  body,  I  fear,”  said 
Slndd,  sadly ;  “  he  could  not  *  minister  to  a  mind 
diseased.’  ” 

Poor  anxious  Slndd  I  He  had  watched  her 
when  she  knew  not  that  any  eye  was  upon  her, 
and  had  seen  her  when  she  drew  a  little  locket 
from  her  bosom,  ‘and  gazing  thereon  with  tears 
trembling  upon  her  eyelids,  kissed  the  semblance 
of  the  idol  she  had  created  in  the  shrine  of  her 
pure  young  soul.  In  the  stillness  of  night,  his 
was  the  dark  figure  that  crouched  down  beside 
her  door,  and  listened  with  an  aching  heart  to 
the  sobs  that  came  from  the  lonely  one  within 
that  room.  His  the  form  that  paused  beneath 
her  window  and  watched  the  midnight  lamp,  till 
the  dawning  light  of  day  no  longer  left  it  visible. 

“  She  is  dying,  Gribble,  she  is  dying ;  and  I, 
that  for  her  would  lay  my  worthless  existence 
willingly  down,  so  she  but  lived  to  thank  my 
memory,  can  but  look  on  and  know  that  each 
day  draws  her  nearer  to  eternity  1”  And  feebly  he 
wiped  the  moisture  from  his  eyes,  while  even  the 
immovable  Gribble  coughed  to  dear  the  huski¬ 
ness  that  was  rising  in  his  throat. 

Yes,  there  was  now  no  longer  donbt  about  it 
— she  was  dying ;  their  Kelly,  their  adopted  one, 
the  idol  of  all,  was  dying  1 

Around  a  little  bed,  placed  so  that  the  soft  sum¬ 
mer  wind  lifted  her  golden  tresses  from  her  brow, 
and  fanned  her  pale  cheek  with  its  loving  breath, 
the  strollers  were  gathered,  watching  with 
anxious  faces  the  fleeting  moments  of  their  Nelly, 
their  own  Nelly,  who  was  dying.  Slndd  was 
there,  with  his  ruddy  face  now  white  as  the  pallid 
one  whose  little  hand  was  clasped  within  his 
own,  which  trembled  as  it  held  it.  Gribble  was 
seated  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  fnd  having  con- 
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tained  his  feelings  as  long  as  he  could,  was  now 
hiding  his  rough  face  upon  the  coverlet  and  actu¬ 
ally  sobbing  like  a  woman.  More  children  with 
old-fashioned  feces  had  sprung  up,  since  the 
night  when  Nelly  found  a  home,  and  these  were 
gazing  upon  her,  with  looks  of  commiseration 
quite  aged  and  time-worn.  The  women  were 
seated,  some  of  them  upon  the  floor,  and  with 
their  babes  clasped  up  to  their  breasts,  were  rock¬ 
ing  themselves  to  and  fro  in  their  sorrow. 

The  silence  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  great 
clattering  and  noise  of  carriage  wheels  and  pranc¬ 
ing  horses.  At  any  other  time  this  unusual 
noise  might  have  attracted  attention,  but  now  no 
one  paid  the  slightest  heed,  nor  made  a  movement 
towards  the  window.  Even  the  children,  lost  in 
thought,  were  destitute  of  curiosity.  A  few  mo¬ 
ments  elapsed  and  the  door  was  softly  opened, 
with  the  request  that  Mr.  Sludd  would  go  down 
stairs.  He  was  gone  some  ten  minutes,  and 
then  re-appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  an  elderly, 
pompous  -looking  stranger.  All  feces  were  turned 
in  surprise  towards  him  as  he  was  led  towards 
the  bed  by  Mr.  Sludd. 

“  There,  sir,  look  upon  her,  and  behold  your 
handiwork !”  Sludd  said  this,  not  in  a  tone  of  an¬ 
ger,  for  his  poor  heart  was  too  ftill  for  that,  and 
besides,  here  on  the  confines  of  the  world  of  fh- 
turity  was  not  the  place  for  it  to  be  shown. 

“  God  bless  me !  you  did  not  tell  me  of  this,” 
said  the  stranger,  in  tones  of  sorrow  and  remorse. 

“  No,  sir,  I  told  you  not  of  it.  Nor  even  now 
Shall  I  add  one  word  to  the  ^pbrai dings  that 
must  echo  through  your  own  heart,  as  they  mutely 
speak  out  from  that  dying  young  face.  Take 
your  last  look  upon  the  child  whose  life  you 
have  blasted,  and  begone  1” 

All  was  silent  a  moment ;  at  length  the  stran¬ 
ger  spoke. 

“  To  say  that  I  deeply  regret  having  addressed 
her  some  time  since,  in  a  way  that  now  seems 
unfeeling,  but  which  then  was  actuated  solely  by 
the  welfare  of  my  son,  would  be  but  feebly  to  ex¬ 
press  all  that  I  feel ;  but  ere  it  is  toe  late  I  must 
proceed  to  unfold  the  motive  that  really  brought 
me  to  be  a  witness  of  this  painful  scene.  In  my 
capacity  as  legal  adviser  of  a  wealthy  family,  I 
was  called  upon  to  indite  the  will  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  in  the  last  stages  of  existence,  hurried 
towards  his  end  by  the  remembrance  of  his  for¬ 
mer  cruelty  to  his  only  child  who  had  married  con¬ 
trary  to  his  wishes.  He  furnished  me  with  clues 
to  ascertain  if  his  grandchild  was  in  existence, 
and  if  so  apprise  her  of  his  demise  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  left  sole  heiress  to  his  fortune.  Tor 
years  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  not  until 
but  lately  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  any 


traces  of  her.  At  length  I  have  succeeded, 
and  the  grandchild  of  my  client  is  now  before  me; 
the  roses  upon  those  cheeks  assure  me  that  she 
will  yet  live  many  and  happy  years  to  enjoy  the 
prosperity  which  has  fallen  so  unexpectedly  to 
her  lot.” 

There  wen  roses  upon  her  marble  Cheeks,  hut 
they  were  the  hectic  hues  of  excitement,  not  of 
health— the  brilliant  glow  of  the  spark  of  Ufo  be¬ 
fore  it  went  out  in  everlasting  darkness  t 

“  And  I  am  sole  possessor  of  this  wealth  f  I 
can  do  with  it  as  seems  fit  and  seemly  to  me?” 
she  asked,  with  eagerness  giving  strength  to  her 
weak  tones. 

“  You  can,”  he  asserted. 

44  Then  thank  Heaven  that  yon  arrived  before 
It  was  too  late!  Here,  in  the  presence  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  inspired  With  pity  and  com¬ 
passion  for  the  orphan  and  the  friendless— whoue 
hands  were  stretched  out  to  aid,  when  all  the 
world  seemed  to  have  turned  its  fece  from  the 
homeless  child,  do  I  now,  with  my  last  breath, 
bequeath  all  of  this  fortune  to  be  divided  equally 
among  them,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  orphan 
and  the  outcast  rest  on  them  with  its  possession.” 

It  was  soon  done,  and  the  dying  girl  smiled  a 
smile  of  contented  peace,  as  she  affixed  the  signer 
ture  to  the  deed  drawn  up  by  the  lawyer. 

41  Bear  to  him  my  forgiveness,  and  tell  Mm 
from  the  dying,  that  the  solemn  vows  he  makes 
on  earth  are  snrely  registered  in  heaven,  and  also 
bid  him  beware  of  how  he  heedlessly  gives  them 
utterance,  or  breaks  them  wantonly  when  they 
are  made.”  She  sank  slowly  back.  The  soft 
summer  wind  lifted  anew  the  golden  tresses,  and 
bore  the  music  of  the  trees  upon  the  gentle  air. 
She  asked  to  be  raised  up.  They  raised  her. 

"  Sludd,  kiss  me,  and  say  farewell  to  me,  hut 
only  for  a  little  time,  for  I  know  that  we  shall 
meet  again.”  If  gentleness  of  heart  and  kindly 
good  will  to  man  have  but  associations  with  the 
angels,  they  would  meet  again.  He  approached 
and  touched  her  lips  reverently,  as  though  be  were 
venturing  to  approach  very  near  to  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  seraphs.  The  group  asked  one 
and  all  to  imprint  the  same  farewell  upon  her 
cbeek,  and  then  stood  in  a  circle  around  the  tittle 
cot,  watching  for  the  wafting  away. 

“  Mother !  father  1”  the  tips  moved  to  utter,  but 
the  words  died  away,  and  the  child  of  the  stroll¬ 
er  was  no  more  an  orphan !  The  summer  wild 
lifted  the  golden  tresses  unheeded,  and  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  trees  wafted  to  and  fro,  was  nature*! 
hymn  chanted  for  the  departure  of  a  human  soul. 

Love  may  exist  without  jealousy,  although 
this  is  rare ;  but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love, 
and  this  is  common. 
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PLBA8AST  MEMORIES, 

IT  WILLIAM  LXXOHTOH. 

We  walked  beside  the  river, 

That  flowed,  a  sflrer  tide, 

Bet  thought  not  of  fbe  sftvvr 
The  Mr  one  by  mj  aide. 

Her  hand  In  mine  was  resting, 

Her  heart  thfobbed  elose  to  mbSe; 

Her  heart,  where  mine  was  kmsMng, 
Like  BUgzim  at  the 

Then  lint  T  broke  the  sfleoee, 

With  whisper  fklat  and  low, 

44  See,  love,  how  brightly  onward 
She  silver  stream  doth  flow; 

Its  mnrarar  speaks  of  Joyanea, 

Am  aoAdts  vtpple.piayaf 

It  rings  in  natarefs  ’“"py 
▲  song  to  nature’s  praise ; 

She  while,  that  stream  I  Hken 
To  young  aflwtlon’a  dsmia, 

So  bright  existence  dawneth, 

So  bright  young  life  doth  seem.” 

And  while  I  spake,  she  whispered 
In  accents  soft  and  low, 

41  Dear  love,”  she  feiatly  murmured, 

“Will’t  not  be  always  so?” 
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“  Wmo  Is  that  beautiful  girl  conversing  with 
the  old  gentleman  in  black  V*  inquired  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Wallace  of  his  friend.  Captain  Denison,  as 
they  stood  in  one  of  the  deep  windows  of  the 
ball  room,  and  passed  remarks  on  the  assembled 
company. 

44  Which  one  ?”  asked  his  friend,  looking  in  an 
opposite  direction.  44  Do  you  mean  the  one  in 
white  satin  V’ 

44  No,  no.  Look .  this  way,  Denison.  There, 
ishe’s  turning  away  now  to  speak  to  Captain 

44  O,  you  mean  Adeline  Hill,  that  haughty 
looking  beauty,  with  the  pearls  in  her  hair.  Tes, 
Abe’s  Tory  lovely ;  but  beware  of  hex;  Wallace.” 

44  Why  bqware  1”  asked  the.  young  man,  with 
an  appearance  of  interest 

14  Because  she  is  as  cold  es  ioe,  utterly  indif- 
frwent  to  love,  and  has  already  broken  innumer¬ 
able  beam.”  AndOaptainDehison  smiled  as  he 
looked  on  the  countenance  of  his  friend,  so  ani¬ 
mated  and  handsome,  and  inwardly  wondered  if 
any  one  would  reject  his  love. 

41  Will  yon  introduce  me,  Denison  1”  asked 
Wallace. 


44  0,  certainly ;  but  of  coarse  I  am  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  consequences ;  and  if  you  will  not  take 
my  advice,  you  must  abide  by  themi” 

44  Thank  you,  both  for  your  kindness  and  ad¬ 
vice.  I  am  very  impatient  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mias  Hill.” 

There  was  an  unusual  flush  on  Adeline  Hill’s 
fair  cheek,  as  the  handsome  young  officer  bowed 
before  her.  Perhaps  it  was  occasioned  by  the 
half  smile  on  Captain  Denison’s  free,  or  by  the 
almost  reverential  manner  of  the  young  stran¬ 
ger,  or  by  some  thought  of  her  own ;  but  what¬ 
ever  was  the  cause,  there  was  a  perceptible  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  manner  of  the  usually  self-possessed 
beauty. 

Lieutenant  Wallace,  after  asking  her  to  dance, 
and  finding  that  she  had  already  half  a  dosen 
engagements,  hastened  to  improve  the  tune  until 
her  hand  should  be  claimed,  and  commenced  an 
animated  conversation,  in  which  she  joined  with 
a  spirit  and  intelligence  that  completely  charmed 
him,  and  finished  the  conquest  her  beauty  had 
begun.  He  felt  half  inclined  to  be  angry  with 
the  gentleman  who  came  to  lead  her  away,  but 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  the  change  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance — a  change  that  did  not  say  much  for  her 
liking  for  her  partner.  The  winning  charm,  the 
sweet  smile,  the  bright  glance,  were  all  gone ; 
and  she  rose  from  her  seat  stately  and  reserved, 
the  very  impersonation  of  haughtiness. 

Lieutenant  Wallace,  usually  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  was  this  evening  the  saddest  man  in  the 
bail  room.  His  brother  officers,  in  whpse  honor 
the  ball  was  gfven  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  good 

city  of  H - ,  were  talking,  dancing,  laughing 

and  flirting  with  the  ladies,  and  he  alone  sat 
silent  and  companionless. 

He  glanced  round  the  room  in  search  of  Deni¬ 
son,  and  soon  saw  him  In  deep  conversation  with 
the  lady  in  44  white  satin,”  whom  he  had  referred 
to  when  answering  Wallace’s  question.  They 
sat  in  the  shadow  of  the  heavy  velvet  window 
draperies,  and  screened  from  general  observa¬ 
tion  ;  but  Wallace  could  not  help  seeing  his 
friend  take  her  hand  and  bouquet  in  his  own,  and 
after  selecting  one  of  the  choicest  buds,  press  it 
tot  his  lips  and  place  it  in  his  bosom. 

Thinking  that  he  had  played  the  spy  long 
enough,  he  rose  and  went  towards  the  end  of  the 
room  where  Miss  Hill  had  again  joined  the  dan¬ 
cers  with  a  new  partner.  He  watched  her  as  she 
moved  gracefully  to  the  music,  her  light  and 
snowy  drapery  flowing  round  her  like  &  cloud, 
her  beautiful  figure  displayed  to  perfection  by 
her  dress,  the  heavy  braids  of  her  hair  looking 
blacker  from  contact  with  the  pearls  woven  in 
with  the  jetty  tresses.  There  were  murmurs  of 
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admiration  from  the  gentlemen,  and  envious 
looks  from  the  ladies,  while  she,  the  observed  of 
all,  seemed  unconscious  that  any  eye  was  be¬ 
holding  her,  and  performed  her  part  in  the  dance 
with  all  imaginable  ease  and  indifference. 

His  friends  jested  Wallace  on  his  unusual  dull¬ 
ness,  and  many  fair  ladies  sighed  as  they  looked 
on  the  handsome  lieutenant,  apparently  so  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  charms.  But  a  change  came  over 
him  when  Miss  Hill,  having  fulfilled  her  previous 
engagements,  honored  him  with  her  hand.  They 
both  seemed  animated  with  the  very  spirit  of 
music  and  motion,  and  both  looked  their  best, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  themselves. 

Wallace  was  a  good  dancer,  and  with  such  a 
partner  he  acquitted  himself  to  perfection.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  handsome  couple ;  and 
when  he  led  her  to  her  seat,  Captain  Denison 
whispered  some  complimentary  words  in  his  ear, 
that  if  he  did  not  value,  at  least  helped  to  make 
him  feel  satisfied  with  himself. 

The  hours  passed  swiftly  away.  Adeline  re¬ 
fused  to  dance  any  more,  pleading  fatigue ;  and 
as  she  seemed  inclined  to  converse,  Wallace  had 
the  happiness  of  sitting  by  her  side,  listening  to. 
her,  and  being  listened  to  in  return.  Several; 
others  joined  them  at  times;  for  Adeline  Hill 
was  the  acknowledged  belle  of  the  room,  and 
could  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  so  easily.  But 
Lieutenant  Wallace  kept  his  place  by  her  ride, 
was  introduced  to  the  lady  and  her  husband, 
under  whose  care  she  had  come,  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  wrapping  a  rich  cashmere  round  the 
loveliest  shoulders  in  the  world,  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  went  home  to  dream  that  an 
angel  in  a  gauze  dress,  decorated  with  pearls, 
was  waltzing  him  np  to  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  great  change  in  Lieut.  Charles 
Wallace  after  that  eventftd  night  of  the  ball. 
He  had  never  joined  deeply  in  the  dissipation  ef 
the  officers  of  the  different  regiments  garrisoned 

at  H - ;  but  now  he  shunned  the  wine  cup 

and  the  dice,  hitherto  resorted  to  in  the  absence 
of  other  employment.  He  had  but  little  love  for 
such  dangerous  pleasures ;  but  in  a  city  like 

H - ,  there  was  little  else  to  employ  leisure 

hours,  and  Charles  Wallace  had  no  mother  nor 
sister  to  speak  a  warning  word,  no  friend  to  ad¬ 
vise  with  him,  save  Denison ;  and  he  was  only 
too  ready  to  do  as  others  did.  But  now  there 
was  a  motive  for  making  a  change,  During  his 
conversation  with  Miss  Hill,  she  had  unconscious¬ 
ly  expressed  her  dislike  of  the  manner  in  which 
so  many  spent  valuable  time,  and  without  in¬ 
tending  it,  had  showed  him  the  danger  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  dissipated  companions.  On 
several  occasions  he  had  half  decided  on  quitting 


his  wild  young  friends,  especially  when  a  scene 
would  occur  at  the  mess  table,  hrom  the  over- 
indulgence  of  his  brother  officers ;  but  now  he 
resolved — and  with  him  to  resolve,  was  to  act. 

He  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  wild  ones,  and  in  spite  of  all  persua¬ 
sions — for  he  was  a  general  favorite,  and  could 
not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  an  effort  to  de¬ 
tain  him — resolutely  refused  to  drink  or  play. 

But  if  he  sacrificed  something  that  was  not  to 
his  taste,  he  gained  what  to  him  was  an  un¬ 
speakable  privilege-  Not  a  day  passed  that  he 
did  not  make  some  excuse  for  seeing  Addins 
Hill ;  and  from  her  kind  reception,  and  the  cor¬ 
dial  greeting  bestowed  on  him  by  her  guardian 
and  his  wife  (for,  like  himself,  she  was  an  or- 
phan),  he  felt  himself  a  welcome  guest  at  their 
beautiful  mansion. 

For  some  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  undentand 
Denison’s  caution ;  for  Adeline,  so  far  from  ap¬ 
pearing  cold  and  heartless,  was  sensibility  itself. 
But  he  at  last  discovered  the  secret.  8be  was 
heiress  to  a  very  large  property,  and  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  imbibed  the  notion  that  the  admiration 
and  attention  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  her,  was 
merely  in  honor  of  her  wealth — an  idea  that  had 
been  strengthened  by  several  very  annoying 
circumstances. 

Although  very  young,  she  had  been  besieged 
by  numerous  suitors,  and  having  tried  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  confidentially  acquainting  them  that 
in  reality  she  was  penniless;  and  having  the 
mortification  to  see  them  immediately  withdraw 
their  attentions,  she  hastily  concluded  that  her 
money,  and  not  herself,  was  the  object  of  enac¬ 
tion.  Acting  on  this,  she  had  determined  to 
allow  no  one  to  insult  her  with  what  she  wee 
convinced  were  heartless  professions.  Hence  the 
common  impression  that  she  was  a  cold  coquette, 
winning  hearts  to  cast  them  away. 

As  long  as  her  acquaintances  were  contented 
with  mere  acquaintanceship,  she  was  kind  and 
sociable ;  bat  on  the  least  hint  of  a  wish  for  a 
nearer  connection,  all  her  smiles  were  gone,  and 
she  treated  the  unfortnnate  aspirant  for  her  hand 
with  the  most  chilling  coldness,  or  as  one  wfe> 
had  offered  her  an  insult  She  liked  Lieutenant 
Wallace  from  the  first  hour  she  passed  in  his 
society ;  and  as  they  became  better  arqnaintod 
so  did  she  find  more  and  more  to  admire  In  the 
young  officer.  There  was  a  candor,  a  feerkai 
openness  about  him,  that  attracted  one  need  to 
the  fulsome  adulation  of  weaker  minds,  as  she 
had  been.  In  their  conversations,  if  he  did  not 
agree  with  her,  he  said  so,  even  at  the  risk  of 
wounding  her  self-love ;  and  Adeline,  delighted 
at  finding  some  one  bold  enough  to  contradict 
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her,  fettaad  to  respect  her  handsome  friend,  and 
felt  an  inteeest  in  him  quite  unusual  for  her. 

Am  Lieutenant  Wallace  was  poor,  haring  little 
more  than  his  paj,  he  had  not  the  remotest  in¬ 
tention  of  “ making  lore"  to  Miss  Hill,  thinking 
hltearlf  highly  pririleged  in  being  honored  with 
bar  friendship.  This  very  poverty  made  him 
psoud,  and  she,  finding  that  he  did  not  presame 
on  bar  kindness,  and  possibly  a  little  piqued  at 
hia  beharienr,  so  different  from  others,  ga ve  her- 
adf  no  trouble  to  maintain  a  distance,  and  treat¬ 
ed  him  with  a  sisterly  frankness,  dangerous  to 
dm  peace  of  mind  of  both.  Her  guardian,  Mr. 
Footer,  was  an  elderly  num,  arene  to  all  trouble 
and  annoyance ;  and  though  much  attached  to 
hia  beautiful  young  ward,  would  hare  rqjoioed 
to  aee  her  suitably  married,  as  in  that  case  his 
responsibility  would  end.  He  soon  became  at¬ 
tached  to  the  agreeable  society  of  young  Wal¬ 
lace,  and  rejoiced  at  the  intimacy  existing  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Adeline,  as,  in  his  opinion,  his 
pomiy  was  nothing,  her  huge  fortune  being 
amply  sufficient  for  both.  His  wife,  a  good 
hearted,  mild  old  lady,  was  exactly  of  the  same 
mind,  and  frequently  repeated  to  her  husband 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  Miss  Hill 
would  marry  that  “  dear  young  man,”  and  share 
her  huge  fortune  with  him. 

The  “dear  young  man”  would  no  doubt  have 
been  grateful  lor  their  kind  wishes,  but  it  is  not 
so  certain  that  those  wishes  would  have  been 
fldfilled  if  they  had  not  had  wisdom  enough  to 
keep  them  to  themselves.  As  it  was,  Charles 
end  Adeline  continued  friends,  and  were  gradu¬ 
ally  becoming  something  nearer. 

The  good  dtissns  of  H - were  unbounded 

in.  their  hospitalities  to  the  officers,  and  never 
was  there  known  a  gayer  season  than  the  one  in 
which  my  story  commences.  Evening  parties, 
ateembiies,  and  private  balls,  varied  by  sleigh¬ 
ing  and  skatfeg  excursions,  occupied  the  time 

and  thoughts  of  the  belles  of  H - ,  and  their 

almost  equally  volatile  friends  in  soviet  and 
gold.  In  all  places,  and  at  all  times,  was  Lien- 
tenant  Wallace  to  be  found  at  the  side  of  Ade¬ 
line  HBL 

At  the  numerous  parties  they  attended  that 
winter,  he  was  always  her  first  paiteer,  and  ap¬ 
ply  as  early  as  they  could,  none  could  ever  be 
before  him.  If  the  weather  and  fine  roads  tempt¬ 
ed  them  to  get  up  a  sleighing  party,  in  vain  the 
gentlemen  called  at  unreasonably  early  hours  in 
order  to  secure  Miss  Hill's  company.  She  was 
“sorry  for  their  disappointment,”  “  highly  hon¬ 
ored  by  their  preference,”  but  “had  already 
promised  to  accompany  a  friend.” 
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Among  tibe  many  officers  who  that  winter 
honored  the  belles  of  B—  with  their  particular 
attention  was  a  Captain  Powell.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  favorite,  either  among  his  companions 
or  the  young  civilians  of  the  dty;  but  being  a 
wealthy  man,  young  and  passably  handsome, 
was  much  admired  by  the  generality  of  the  la¬ 
dies.  He  had  taken  a  dislike  to  Lieutenant  Wal¬ 
lace  at  their  first  meeting,  and  after  foiling  in  his 
endeavors  to  entice  him  into  the  habits  he  him¬ 
self  loved,  had  commenced  a  series  of  attacks 
on  his  conduct  and  behaviour,  exceedingly  annoy- 
ng  to  a  man  of  Wallace's  sensitive  feelings. 

Captain  Powell  had  made  several  attempts  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Miss  Hill,  but  had  mat 
with  such  decided  repulses  that  he  gave  it  up, 
and  consequently  he  was  doubly  enraged  at  wit¬ 
nessing  her  open  preference  of  one  he  had  stig¬ 
matised  as  both  “poor  and  mean.”  He  never 
let  an  opportunity  pass  without  saying  some  cut¬ 
ting  thing  to  hart  the  lieutenant's  feelings ;  but 
happily  Charles  possessed  admirable  self-com¬ 
mand,  and  even  when  smarting  under  some  bit¬ 
ing  jest  or  keen  ridicule,  would  calmly  answer 
his  opponent,  generally  turning  the  laugh  against . 
him. 

Powell  was  as  much  disliked  by  his  compan¬ 
ions  as  Wallace  was  beloved,  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  who  would  not  take  the  latter** 
part,  so  that  the  captain  generally  foiled  in  his 
attempt*.  But  one  day  he  allowed  his  passion 
to  pass  all  bounds,  and  Charles  was  mad*  to 
suffer  for  his  ill  deeds.  A  number  of  the  citizen* 
had  decided  on  having  a  sleighing  party,  and  a* 
it  was  to  be  the  greatest  affair  of  the  season,  a 
general  invitation  was  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  As  the  weather  had  not  been  favor¬ 
able,  it  was  not  decided  upon  until  the  very  day 
before  the  one  appointed,  consequently  there  was 
but  little  time. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known.  Captain  Powell 
hastened  to  Mr.  Poster's  and  requested  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  Miss  Hill's  company  on  the  morrow. 
His  entrance  disturbed  a  very  pleasant  reverie 
she  was  indulging  in,  principally  relating  to  a 
long  conversation  she  had  had  with  Charles 
Wallace  a  few  hours  previous.  She  was  not 
pleased  at  the  interruption,  and  still  less  at  tha 
intruder.  She  listened  to  his  request  with  aston¬ 
ishment,  and  refused  it  with  more  than  her  usual 
haughtiness ;  for  Captain  Powell  was  the  espe¬ 
cial  object  of  her  dislike.  He  left  her,  almost  v 
smothered  with  suppressed  passion,  and  vowed 
to  have  revenge  both  on  her  and  Wallace. 

That  evening,  at  the  mess  table,  he  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  contradict  something  Charles  said.  He, 
knowing  Powell's  disposition,  forbore  to  take 
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notice  of  it,  which  only  enraged  him  the  more. 
He  began  to  use  insulting  language,  and  when 
Charles  good-naturedly  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  not  qnairel  about  such  a  trifle,  actually 
foamed  at  the  mouth  with  rage,  called  him  a 
"mean,  cowardly  villain,"  and  threw  his  glass 
of  wine  in  his  face. 

There  was  something  awfal  in  the  expression 
of  young  Wallace's  countenance,  as  he  calmly 
applied  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  and  removed 
the  wine  stains.  The  buzzing  conversation,  the 
jokes  and  laughter  that  always  surround  a  mess 
table,  were  instantly  hushed,  and  all  sat  speech¬ 
less  and  thunderstruck.  Even  Powell  himself 
felt  shocked  as  he  met  the  glance  of  the  other, 
and  looked  on  the  deathly  features,  the  white 
lips  quivering  with  emotion,  and  the  convulsive 
movements  of  the  clenched  fingers. 

The  momentary  silence  was  broken  by  loud 
exclamations  of  “  shame !  shame  !"  and  as  Wal¬ 
lace  rose  to  leave  the  table  a  dozen  friends 
crowded  round  him.  When  the  doors  closed 
behind  them,  he  leaned  heavily  against  Captain 
Denison  and  another,  gasping  for  breath,  as  one 
does  who  rises  from  the  water ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  convey  him  to  his  rooms. 

There  was  a  sad  party  collected  that  evening 
In  Lieutenant  Wallace's  sitting-room,  come  to 
talk  over  the  unpleasant  events  of  the  last  few 
hours.  Charles  was  now  composed  and  ready 
to  listen  to  his  friend's  advice.  That  there  was 
but  one  alternative  for  him  he  had  been  aware 
from  the  moment  he  could  think  at  all,  and  it 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  meeting  with 
Powell  that  his  friends  had  come  to  him.  He 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  duelling.  He 
had  always  said  and  believed  that  it  was  wrong ; 
and  he  well  remembered,  when  a  boy,  Witnessing 
the  agony  of  his  mother,  when  her  husband  was 
brought  home  to  her  dead  and  disfigured,  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  hand  of  his  dearest  friend.  And 
now  should  he  break  through  all  the  resolutions 
Of  a  lifetime,  and  not  only  fight  but  send  a  chal¬ 
lenge  ?  The  thought  was  distraction. 

But  on  the  other  hand  his  honor  was  at  stake ; 
he  had  been  openly  insulted  by  one  who  made 
no  secret  of  his  dislike,  and  before  all  his  brother 
officers.  He  dared  not  think  of  Adeline ;  for  he 
remembered  a  conversation  they  had  once  held 
on  the  subject,  and  her  words  came  back  to  his 
memory  with  thrilling  clearness,  "I  care  not 
what  the  cause,  the  man  that  kills  another  in  a 
duel  is  a  murderer."  But  no  alternative  seemed 
to  offer,  and  when  his  friends  (who  knowing  his 
peculiar  opinions  on  the  subject,  were  fearful  he 
would  not  fight)  came,  they  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  writing  letters. 


Captain  Denison,  a  fine,  warm-hearted  fetkrw, 
and  deeply  attached  to  Charles,  could  scarcely 
control  his  emotion  as  he  listened  to  the  plane  of 
his  friend,  and  promised  to  obey  his  injunction*. 
Duelling  was  forbidden  among  the  officers ;  hot 
such  an  open  instth  could  sot  be  expected  to 
pass  unnoticed,  and  their  superiors,  very  consid¬ 
erately,  took  no  notice  of  the  unusual  stir  airntg 
the  friends  of  both  parties.  Of  course  no  ene 
mentioned  it  to  them,  and  Charlee  as  earnestly 
requested  that  everything  should  go  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred. 

According  to  appointment,  his  beautiful  sleigh 
was  at  Mr.  Foster's  door  some  half  hour  before 
the  others  arrived,  and  he  was  shown  into  the 
pleasant  room  where  Miss  Hill  received  her  par¬ 
ticular  frieads.  Very  lovely  she  looked  as  she 
rose  from  an  elegant  lonnge  and  came  forward 
to  meet  him.  She  wore  a  rich  crimson  cashmere, 
which  he  had  one  day,  in  a  shopping  excursion, 
assisted  her  to  choose ;  in  her  belt  was  a  choice 
flower— part  of  a  bouquet  he  had  bought  the  day 
previous,  now  standing  in  a  vaae  beside  her  ; 
while  on  the  lonnge  lay  a  book  he  had  lent  her, 
and  which  she  had  been  reading  before  he  cam. 

As  these  evidences  of  her  partiality  for  him¬ 
self  met  his  eye,  he  shuddered  to  think  that  this 
was  perhaps  their  last  meeting ;  and  so  strange 
was  the  look  he  bent  on  her,  and  so  forcible  the 
clasp  with  which  he  held  her  hand,  that  she  ut¬ 
tered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain,  and 
attempted  to  free  herself  from  him.  He  recov¬ 
ered  his  self-possession  instantly,  apologised  for 
Mb  rudeness,  led  her  to  her  seat,  and  faking  his 
place  beside  her,  commenced  speaking  about  the 
book  he  had  taken  up.  He  talked  cheerfully 
and  well;  but  there  was  something  strange  in 
his  manner,  something  forced  and  unnatural, 
and  Adeline  felt  almost  rejoiced  when  the  sound 
of  the  bells  announced  the  arrival  of  the  others. 

They  soon  started ;  but  the  excursion  that  had 
promised  so  much  pleasure  to  both  proved  a  foil- 
tire.  Charles  was  alternately  sad  and  cheerful, 
and  in  the  straggle  to  appear  easy  and  rmelsaa, 
conducted  himself  so  strangely  that  Adeline  was 
seriously  annoyed.  To  make  matters  worse,  he 
gradually  turned  the  conversation  on  duelling, 
hoping  that  some  opportunity  might  present  it¬ 
self  for  explaining  Ms  position ;  bnt  Ms  compan¬ 
ion,  not  in  the  best  humor,  spoke  more  harshly 
than  ever  on  the  subject. 

On  his  attempting  to  palliate  the  conduct  of 
those  situated  as  he  was,  she  stopped  Mm  by 
saying  there  was  no  excuse  for  any  one's  taking 
another's  life  in  that  manner,  and  she  would  dis¬ 
card  her  dearest  friend  for  being  concerned  in 
one.  He  then  gave  up  the  attempt  as  usetaf. 
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mud  left  her  that  night  with  the  distressing  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  th&ir  last  meeting.  He  found 
Captain  Denison  and  two  others  at  his  rooms 
when  be  returned,  and  learned  that  all  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  an  early  meeting  on  tile  morrow. 

Captain  Powell  coaid  not  find  an  officer  will¬ 
ing  to  be  his  second,  so  great  was  their  disgust 
at  his  conduct,  and  he  had  secured  the  services 
of  a  young  gentleman,  an  officer  in  the  engineer 
department.  Denison  and  he  had  settled  every¬ 
thing,  the  former  having  offered  his  services  as 
second  to  Charles. 

It  was  quite  late  when  they  parted,  Denison 
charging  his  friend  to  retire  immediately  and  try 
to  sleep  off  his  excitement,  but  as  soon  as  they 
withdrew,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Adeline  Hill.  He  then  threw  himself  on  the 
sofa,  and  had  not  rested  an  hour  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  entrance  of  Denison  and  the  sur¬ 
geon,  both  looking  the  wone  for  the  night's  ex¬ 
citement  and  anxiety.  There  remained  but  tittle 
to  do  after  they  came.  Denison  promised  to 
deliver  his  letter,  as  he  wished  Adeline  to  receive 
It  whether  he  should  fall  or  not ;  he  also  gave 
him  some  directions  concerning  the  disposal  of 
his  effects  in  case  of  the  worst. 

“  Powell  is  an  excellent  shot ;  yon  must  fire 
Instantly,  and  give  him  no  advantage,"  was  the 
advice  of  his  friend,  who  felt  rather  surprised  at 
Charles's  strange  smile  in  return. 

The  time  came  for  them  to  start;  Charles 
spoke  and  moved  Kke  one  in  a  dream.  Mechan¬ 
ically  he  went  down  and  entered  the  carriage  in 
waiting  for  them;  he  made  no  answer  to  the 
questions  of  his  friends ;  and  it  was  not  until 
they  passed  Mr.  Foster's  residence,  and  he  look¬ 
ed  once  more  to  Adeline's  home,  that  he  dis¬ 
played  any  emotion.  Then  Captain  Denison, 
who  was  attentively  watching  him,  saw  his  eyes 
fill  with  tears,  and  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
apparently  overcome  with  his  footings. 

Captain  Powell  and  his  friends  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  ground  soon  after  the  others 
arrived.  The  preliminaries  were  Speedily  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  parties  took  their  places.  Every 
trace  of  emotion  had  now  left  Charles  Wallace, 
and  he  faced  his  adversary  with  a  deliberate 
coolness  that  gave  hope  to  Captain  Denison, 
whose  fears  had  hitherto  prevailed.  As  he  left 
his  side  he  once  more  whispered  "fire  quickly," 
and  moved  to  his  place. 

At  the  word,  both  discharged  their  pistols — 
Captain  Powell  at  Ms  opponent,  Lieutenant  Wal¬ 
lace  in  the  air.  For  an  Instant  all  stood  motion¬ 
less,  and  then  Charles  staggered  and  foil  to  the 
ground,  and  almost  as  soon,  Denison  and  the 
surgeon  were  beside  Mm.  A  hasty  examination 


U1 


served  to  convince  them  that  he  was  not  fhtally 
injured,  and  bearing  Mm  to  the  carriage,  they 
drove  off  with  all  speed. 

Captain  Powell  and  Ms  servant  followed,  and 
an  hour  after,  nothing  remained  to  show  the 
morning's  work,  save  a  few  melting  footsteps  in 
the  snow.  As  soon  as  Captain  Denison  could 
leave  his  friend,  he  hastened  to  call  on  Miss  Ififl 
and  acquaint  her  with  what  had  happened,  at 
the  same  time  deliver  the  letter. 

At  the  door  he  met  Mr.  Gray,  Captain  Pow¬ 
ell's  second,  and  knowing  that  he  was  intimate 
with  the  Fosters,  and  the  friend  of  Powell,  he 
feared  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  The  event 
proved  that  Ms  fears  were  not  groundless ;  for 
"Miss  Hill  received  Mm  with  cool  potiteness,  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  unfortunate 
duel,  wMch  she  said  had  already  been  described 
to  her  by  Mr.  Gray,  and  also  to  accept  Charles's 
letter. 

"After  such  an  open  dfeplay  of  Ms  principles. 
Lieutenant  Wallace  could  not  expect  her  to  any 
longer  acknowledge  Mm  as  a  friend ;  and  as  he 
knew  her  opinion  of  duelling  and  duellists,  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  her  to  read  his  letter." 
And  with  a  haughty  bow  she  left  the  room,  and 
Denison  returned  to  his  friend. 

Charles  Wallace  might  have  been  spared  a 
severe  illness,  brought  on  by  Ms  anxiety,  could 
he  have  seen  Adeline  HU1  that  morning,  after 
the  departure  of  the  messengers,  prostrate  oil 
her  conch,  sobbing  and  weeping  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  One  moment  starting  up,  resolved  to 
forget  Mm — the  next  burying  her  face  in  the  pil¬ 
lows,  and  calling  on  his  name  with  the  fondest 
accents  of  affection.  Her  distress  was  hopeless ; 
for  in  the  hour  that  she  discarded  Mm,  did  Ado- 
tine  discover  that  she  loved  Charles  Wallace. 

Charles  recovered  very  slowly,  and  before  he 
was  able  to  attend  to  Ms  duties,  Adeline  had 
left  H - on  a  visit  to  some  relations  in  Cana¬ 

da.  The  dnel  had  been  a  nine  days  wonder 
among  the  gossips,  and  then  forgotten;  and 
when  Charles  once  more  joined  Ms  friends  In 
the  daily  routine  of  garrison  fife,  they  had  al¬ 
most  ceased  to  speak  or  titink  of  what  had 
caused  Mm  so  much  sorrow. 

Captain  Powell  and  Ms  regiment  had  been 
sent  away  on  a  foreign  station,  and  ere  many 
months  passed,  Charles  and  Ms  friends  were  or¬ 
dered  to  Canada.  Before  leaving,  he  called 
on  Mr.  Foster,  and  in  talking  over  the  events  of 
the  past  six  months,  had  the  mortification  to 
learn  that  Adeline  had  received  a  fhlse  account 
of  the  dnel  and  its  cause.  At  first  this  annoyed 
him,  but  after  consideration  showed  the  folly  of 
indulging  hopes  concerning  one  who  had  so  de- 
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ddedly  rejected  him,  and  he  resolved  for  the 
future  to  banish  her  from  his  mind.  In  leaving 

H - ,  he  hoped  also  to  leave  all  remembrance 

of  his  hopeless  passion,  and  in  the  new  scenes 
and  new  companions  he  was  about  to  meet,  for¬ 
get  her  who  had  so  bewitched  him. 

Captain  Denison,  still  his  intimate  friend,  used 
every  endeavor  to  banish  the  gloom  from  his 
young  companion’s  brow,  and  at  last  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  resume  his  old  cheer¬ 
fulness.  They  both  looked  forward  to  the  re¬ 
moval  with  pleasure,  for  Denison’s  flirtation  had 
wearied  him,  and  he  also  longed  for  a  change. 
He  had  once  before  been  quartered  at  Fort  M — , 
and  aroused  Charles’s  curiosity  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  delightful 
hunting. 

“  Dancing  and  making  love  are  all  very  well 
once  in  a  while,  Charley  my  boy;  but  if  you 
want  an  amusement  that  wont  weary,  take  your 
gun  and  plunge  into  the  depths  of  a  Canadian 
forest — there’s  never  ending  excitement  for  you.” 

“  I  have  serious  fears  that  I  should  get  tired, 
If  I  didn’t  get  weary,”  was  the  laughing  answer. 
“  This  barrack  life  is  not  apt  to  improve  our  pow¬ 
ers  of  endurance.” 

“O,  that’s  all  nonsense  1  I’ll  introduce  you 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  twenty  yean  ago,  look¬ 
ed  fit  for  nothing  but  measuring  satin  ribbons 
behind  a  counter,  or  escorting  old  ladies  to 
church.  He  had  the  whitest  hand,  the  smallest 
foot,  and  the  softest  voice  of  any  man  in  his 
regiment  Of  course  it  was  before  my  time ; 
but  old  Robinson,  of  the  Fifth,  told  me  he  al¬ 
ways  wore  white  kid  gloves — he  said  slept  in 
them,  but  I  did  not  believe  that, — took  an  hour 
every  day  to  arrange  his  hair,  only  ate  meat 
once  a  week,  and  was  altogether  as  great  a  pup¬ 
py  as  ever  scented  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Well, 
three  yean  ago,  when  I  was  in  Canada,  I  acci¬ 
dentally  became  acquainted  with  this  same  dan¬ 
dy,  no  longer  a  dandy,  but  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  old  hunters  I  ever  met.  I  fancy  it 
was  sometime  since  he  had  seen  a  glove,  from 
the  looks  of  his  hands,  and  I  can  bear  witness 
to  the  strength  of  his  muscles,  as  my  fingers 
tingled  for  an  hour  after  his  welcoming  grip. 
He  no  longer  sported  French  boots  and  silk 
stockings,  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  raw 
hide  moccasins  and  gaiters ;  and  I  rather  think 
his  taste  for  animal  food  had  improved  since 
Robinson  knew  him,  as  he  ate  half  cooked  buf¬ 
falo  steaks  with  a  decided  relish.  Altogether,  I 
thought  forest  life  had  done  much  for  him,  and  I 
was  still  more  of  that  opinion  after  seeing  his 
handsome  wife  and  blooming  daughter,  then  a 


girl  of  fourteen.  You  have  no  idea  how  happy 
the  old  fellow  was ;  and  as  he  had  no  son,  ho 
was  training  his  girl  to  hunt  and  fish,  skate  on 
the  river,  or  drive  *  Highflyer,'  as  the  case  might 
be.  Ah,  I’ve  no  doubt  she’s  a  splendid  woman 
by  this  time.  I  quite  long  to  see  her.” 

And  Captain  Denison  resumed  his  cigar,  and 
his  friend  fell  into  a  reverie,  in  which  a  “  splen¬ 
did  woman”  certainly  had  a  share;  but  one 
whose  accomplishments  did  not  include  hunting 
and  fishing. 

He  knew  that  Adeline  was  in  Canada,  and 
perhaps  there  was  some  lingering  hope  that  acci¬ 
dent  might  throw  them  together,  that  all  might 
be  explained,  that  they  might  yet  be  friends. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  it  was  welcome  news  for  him 
when  the  transport  arrived,  and  he  bade  adieu  to 
H - without  one  regret. 

The  ladies  were  all  sorry  when  that  u  dear, 
delightful  Captain  Denison”  went  away;  but 
united  in  abusing  Charles  as  an  exceedingly 
proud,  reserved  young  man,  not  at  all  agreeable, 
and  “  not  so  very  handsome  after  all.”  Old  Mr. 
Foster  told  his  wife,  confidentially,  that  he  was 
“  sorry  Adeline  had  not  returned  before  Charles 
went  away ;  but  perhaps  it  was  all  for  the  best.” 
And  the  good  lady  very  mildly  replied,  “  Very 
likely,  my  dear.” 

Charles  was  even  more  delighted  with  his  new 
home  than  his  friend  had  anticipated,  and  soon 
learned  to  enjoy  the  wild  sports  of  the  forest. 
He  became  a  prime  favorite  with  old  Mqjor  Ed¬ 
wards,  and  rivalled  Denison  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

The  latter,  a  boautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  scru¬ 
pled  not  to  display  her  delight  at  the  acquisition 
to  their  society,  and  soon  made  herself  so  agree¬ 
able  to  Charles,  that  he  actually  wondered  at 
himself,  having  deemed  it  impossible  ever  to 
take  pleasure  in  woman’s  society  again.  But 
Olive  Edwards  was  a  new  specimen  of  “  feminin¬ 
ity  ”  to  him,  and  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  young  girl,  who  appeared  equally  at  home  in 
the  parlor  or  the  forest,  whose  life  was  so  strangp 
a  mingling  of  the  polished  and  the  barbarous. 

One  day  he  would  call  at  the  nnyor’s,  and  find 
Olive  quietly  seated  beside  her  mother,  surround¬ 
ed  by  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  lady’s  work-tabl^ 
their  pretty  fingers  busy  on  some  delicate  piece 
of  embroidery ;  herself  attired  in  the  most  be¬ 
witching  of  muslin  morning  dresses,  just  short 
enough  to  display  an  exquisitively  shaped  foot 
in  the  neatest  of  little  slippers.  Heavy,  golden 
curls  fell  round  her  shoulders,  and  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture  was  one  of  faultless  loveliness.  The  next 
day  he  would  be  electrified  to  see  her  dash  up 
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the  steep  ascent  to  Fort  M - ,  potting  the  old 

major  to  his  fastest  speed  to  keep  op  with  her 
and  her  spirited  horse. 

But  if  Charles  admired  her  In  her  gentle  beau¬ 
ty  at  home,  Captain  Denison  worshipped  her  in 
the  wild  woods,  when,  urging  Highflyer  to  a  gal¬ 
lop,  she  would  distance  the  best  horseman  among 
them,  and  laugh  heartily  at  them  when  the  race 
was  done.  It,soon  became  evident  that  Denison 
and  she  were  twin  spirits,  and  there  were  no 
bounds  to  their  venturesome  frolics  and  daring 
freaks.  Even  the  major  at  last  remonstrated 
with  them  for  running  such  risks ;  hot  something 
the  captain  told  him  appeared  to  have  a  soothing 
effect,  and  from  that  time  they  were  permitted  to 
follow  their  own  inclinations. 

These  inclinations  generally  led  them  to  a 
boating  excursion  on  the  lake,  when  die  wind 
blew  a  gale ;  a  gallop  over  a  dangerous  part  of 
a  neighboring  mountain,  called  “The  Rocky 
Pass or  a  furious  drive  along  the  worst  piece 
of  road  in  the  country,  with  a  pair  of  untrained 
“  beauties,”  as  Olive  called  them. 

Charles  had  one  day  accompanied  them  to  a 
town,  some  five  miles  distant,  on  business  for  the 
major.  On  arriving,  they  stopped  at  the  hotel, 
and  Denison  volunteering  to  perform  the  errand, 
Charles  and  Olive  alighted,  gave  their  horses  to 
the  man  in  attendance,  and  entered  the  house. 

Olive  was  in  high  spirits  this  day,  and  entered 
the  hall  laughing  merrily,  her  plumed  hat  in  her 
hand,  her  beautiful  bright  curls  hanging  in  dis¬ 
order  to  the  waist  of  her  green  cloth  riding  habit, 
and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  companion.  The 
latter  was  gazing  into  the  beautiful  eyes,  so  full 
of  glee,  that  were  raised  to  his,  when  advancing 
footsteps  caused  him  to  look  up,  and  he  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Adeline  Hill,  escorted 
by  a  tall,  handsome  young  man.  Both  started, 
colored  violently,  bowed,  and  passed  on — Ade¬ 
line  and  her  companion  to  the  carriage  in  waiting 
for  them,  Charles  and  the  astonished  Olive  to  the 
•parlor. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  know  that  beautiftil 
Miss  Hill  t”  was  her  first  question  after  the  door 
was  closed  on  them.  “Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
that  before  ?” 

“  I  had  no  Idea  that  she  was  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  but  are  you  acquainted  with  her  V* 

“No — I  have  never  been  introduced  to  her; 
she  has  not  been  here  long,  and  is  only  making 
a  visit  at  Colonel  Gage’s.  She  is  so  good  and 
beautiful,  that  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  her 
acquaintance  say  Arthur  Gage  has  the  prospect 
of  being  the  ’blessed  one  among  men.’  ” 

*  Is  that  the  gentleman  we  just  now  met  with 
her?”  inquired  Charles,  conscious  that  Us  voice 


was  not  quite  steady,  and  feeling  a  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation  at  the  evident  meaning  of  her 
last  words. 

“Tea,  and  isn’t  he  a  splendid  follow!  Ton 
ought  to  see  him  on  horseback ;  there  is  not  a 
better  rider  in  the  country.”  And  Olive  launch¬ 
ed  out  into  rapturous  praises  of  her  fovorite 
amusement,  all  unconscious  that  her  companion 
was  lost  in  recollections  of  past  scenes  and  by¬ 
gone  days. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  rencontre, 
that  Charles  met  Arthur  Gage,  and  predisposed 
as  he  had  been  to  dislike  him,  he  could  not  help 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Olive  was  not  far 
wrong  when  she  called  him  a  splendid  follow. 
To  an  exceedingly  handsome  person,  he  united 
the  most  fascinating  manners,  and  Charles  In¬ 
sensibly  found  himself  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  man  be  had  almost  determined  to  hate. 
For  some  time  he  resisted  all  Arthur’s  invitations 
to  return  his  visits,  but  at  last  came  one  not  to  he 
refused  without  absolute  rudeness.  Colonel  Gage 
gave  a  large  party,  a  farewell  compliment  to  Miss 
Hill,  and  of  course  all  the  officers  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  gentry  were  invited. 

Although  Charles  had  hitherto  refhsed  to  meet 
Adeline,  he  did  not  regret  the  necessity  that  com¬ 
pelled  him  now  to  do  so,  and  looked  forward  So 
tire  evening  with  pleasure.  As  for  Denison  and 
Olive,  they,  as  usual,  went  into  extremes,  and 
could  think  and  speak  of  nothing  else. 

In  a  dull  place  tike  Fort  M - ,  a  ball  is  hail¬ 

ed  by  young  military  men  as  a  delightfol  variety 
to  the  usual  monotony  of  their  lives,  and  the 
first,  of  course,  is  the  most  anxiously  looked  for. 
The  wealth  and  acknowledged  hospitality  of 
Colonel  Gage,  joined  to  tire  beauty  of  Us  two 
daughters,  and  tire  manifold  attractions  of  Us 
four  guest,  combined  to  make  tills  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  occasion  to  the  young  gentlemen. 

The  day  at  last  arrived,  and  Charles  almost 
repented  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the 
trial  of  seeing  Adeline,  the  object  of  another's 
attentions,  another’s  promised  bride.  He  envied 
Denison’s  gay  light-heartedness,  and  felt  almost 
inclined  to  quarrel  with  him  for  anticipating  m 
much  pleasure  and  ridiculing  Us  own  gloomy 
looks. 

The  day  passed  slowly,  and  owing  to  Us  fe¬ 
verish  impatience,  very  unhappily ;  and  he  felt 
inclined  to  wish  that  some  accident  might  happen 
to  prevent  his  attending  this  dreaded  party.  But 
tike  all  other  days  it  came  to  an  end,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  appointment,  they  called  to  esoort  Olive 
and  her  mother — die  major  declaring  that  Us 
dancing  days  were  over,  and  parties  were  a  bore. 
Charles  thought  of  Denison’s  description  of  the 
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days  when  the  old  gentleman  wore  kid  gloves 
and  French  boots ;  smiled  at  the  contrast  he  now 
presented,  handed  Mrs.  Edwards  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  party  were  soon  on  their  way. 

On  arriving  at  the  colonel's,  Charles  felt  a 
nervous  dread  of  meeting  Adeline,  but  it  wore 
off  under  the  cordial  kindness  of  their  welcome, 
and  owing  to  the  large  number  assembled,  he  did 
not  see  her  for  some  time.  He  found  himself  at 
last  in  the  quadrille,  with  Emily  Qage  for  a  part* 
ner,  and  Arthur  and  Adeline  opposite.  He  felt 
his  heart  beat  loudly,  as  in  a  few  moments  her 
hand  rested  in  his,  and  he  longed  to  detain  it  in 
a  loving  clasp ;  but  she  steadily  avoided  meeting 
his  eye,  and  he  could  form  no  idea  of  her  sensa¬ 
tions.  She  looked  very  lovely,  somewhat  paler 
and  thinner  than  when  he  last  beheld  her ;  but 
with  beauty  unchanged  and  grace  unsurpassed. 

He  had  scarcely  met  Denison  all  the  evening ; 
but  when  another  dance  was  forming,  Charles 
saw  him  lead  Adeline  up,  and  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  once  more  holding  her  hand, 
he  obtained  Olive  for  a  partner,  and  once  more 
they  stood  opposite. 

When  the  dance  was  finished,  Denison  drew 
his  partner's  hand  within  his  arm,  and  led  her  to 
a  seat  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  while  our 
hero,  astonished  and  a  little  annoyed  to  see  them 
apparently  on  such  good  terms,  devoted  himself 
to  Olive,  who  was  in  the  happiest  state  of  mind. 
But  if  he  was  surprised  at  seeing  Adeline  and 
Denison  on  such  friendly  terms,  he  was  still 
more  so  at  beholding  Arthur  Gage  paying  the 
mo6t  devoted  attention  to  a  delicate  young  girl 
in  mourning.  She  appeared  to  be  on  very  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  the  Misses  Gage,  and  after 
dancing  once  with  Miss  Hill,  Arthur  scarcely 
left  her  side  again. 

She  did  not  dance,  and  in  answer  to  Charles's 
questions,  Olive  told  him  that  she  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  lately  lost 
his  wife.  Olive  herself  appeared  puzzled  at  the 
appearance  of  things,  but  Charles  shrewdly 
thought  she  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  en¬ 
lightened,  when  he  saw  the  cool  manner  in  which 
she  received  Denison,  after  Miss  Hill  had  again 
joined  the  dancers. 

After  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  old 
colonel,  during  which  he  had  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  what  was  going  on  around  him,  Charles 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  making  his  way  to 
where  Adeline  stood  beside  her  last  partner,  with 
a  low  bow,  asked  die  honor  of  her  hand  in  the 
waltz  then  commencing.  She  merely  bowed  an 
answer,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  in 
the  dizzy  circle,  gradually  increasing  until  all 
the  best  dancers  in  the  room  were  with  them. 


Charles,  with  his  arm  round  Adeline's  slender 
waist,  her  band  close  clasped  in  his  own,  and  her 
color  changing  beneath  his  gaze,  felt  as  though 
he  wished  they  might  continue  in  that  position 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  Bat  ere  they 
had  twice  made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  he  felt 
his  partner's  form  tremble  in  his  clasp ;  her  steps 
no  longer  kept  time  to  the  music,  even  under  the 
guiding  impulse  of  his  own ;  and  as  he  reached 
an  open  door  he  suddenly  left  the  whirling  ring  ; 
the  rest  passed  on.  Some  other  couples  left  at 
the  same  time,  others  took  their  places,  and  in 
the  momentary  confusion,  Charles  left  the  room 
unnoticed.  He  crossed  the  entry,  pushed  open 
the  first  door  he  came  to,  and  led  his  half  feint¬ 
ing  partner  to  a  seat. 

On  a  tittle  marble  table  stood  a  filter  with 
glasses,  and  pouring  out  some  of  the  pure  cold 
contents,  he  gave  it  to  her  with  a  trembling  hand, 
only  surpassed  by  her  own  in  its  agitation.  Af¬ 
ter  seeing  the  oolor  return  to  her  cheek,  and  her 
whole  appearance  denote  that  she  was  recovering 
from  her  momentary  faintness,  Charles  walked 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Long  he  stood,  apparently  absorbed  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Gage's  great 
grandmother,  an  exceedingly  plain  likeness  of  an 
excessively  plain  woman.  It  was  but  poor  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  good  taste,  that  he  preferred  looking 
at  that  old  time  worn  representation  of  one  de¬ 
void  of  attractions,  to  conversing  with  his  com¬ 
panion,  a  youthful  maiden,  adorned  with  every 
charm  and  grace,  beautiful  and  accomplished. 

When  he  at  last  turned  round,  she  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  deep  bay  window,  the  heavy  drapery 
drawn  aside,  and  a  flood  of  moonlight  streaming 
in  on  the  carpet,  rendering  superfluous  the  wax 
lights  on  the  mantel. 

With  a  slow,  determined  step,  Charles  crossed 
the  room  and  stood  by  her  side.  She  neither 
moved  nor  spoke ;  but  when  he,  determined  to 
end  all  uncertainty,  took  her  hands  in  his  own, 
and  bent  a  searching  gaze  on  her  countenance, 
as  If  to  read  there  the  emotions  within,  she  trem¬ 
bled  so  violently  that  he  was  obliged  once  more 
to  sustain  her  from  falling. 

“  Adeline,  will  yon  in  pity  end  thisSvretched, 
this  horrible  uncertainty?  Yon  know  not  the 
misery  yon  have  inflicted  by  punishing  me  for 
doing  what  I  conld  not  avoid.  I  have  tried  in 
vain  to  drive  you  from  my  thoughts ;  but  this 
night's  meeting  has  destroyed  my  better  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  I  determined  not  to  leave  without 
speaking  to  you  alone." 

“I  am  not  worthy  of  your  friendship,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Wallace ;  bat  if  yon  will  forgive  my  pride 
and  ill  temper,  that  has  so  long  made  us  stran- 
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guce  to  eadk  otter*  we  may  yet  be  friends.  I 
nerer  knew  until  to-night  how  deeply  I  bed 
wronged  you.” 

“Is  thie  tree,  Adeline?  And  bee  Denison 
iwuUy  explained  that  unfortunate  affair  V*  and 
tfc*  speaker *s  handsome  countenance  wac  radiant 
whh  joyful  hope* 

“He  bee  explained  enough  to  show  me  how 
wrongly  my  silly  vanity  has  tempted  me  to  act, 
end  wfaai  a  brave,  noble  beast  my  folly  has 
grieved.” 

“  Adeline,”  and  the  speaker^  voice  grew  husky 
with  eoppreeeed  emotion,  and  he  raleasod  her  from 
tike  supporting  arm  hitherto  thrown  around  her,  | 
44  your  words  hare  made  me  Tory  happy ;  with¬ 
out  your  friendship  I  nonet  be  wretched ;  but  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  presume  on  your  kindness  to  tell 
you  that  it  were  better  for  my  peace  that  those 
word*  had  been  spoken,  that  we  had  still 
remained  as  strangers,  than  to  regain  yoor  friend¬ 
ship,  to  find  my  love  increased  tenfold,  and  then 
to  eee  you  the  Wide  of  another!  I  feel  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  ue;  that  you  can  choose 
among  (he  highest  and  wealthiest  in  the  land, 
while  I  can  offer  neither  richee  nor  station*  But 
Adeline,  if  yon  lore  another,  even  in  this  hour  of 
our  reconciliation,  we  must  part.” 

He  stopped,  ss  if  unable  to  speak  further  ou 
so  painful  a  subject,  and  turned  to  the  window  to 
hide  his  emotion. 

“Charles,  listen  to  me  one  instant,”  and  Ado- 
Hue's  little  hand  waa  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and 
her  tearfal  eyes  nosed  to  his  face.  “I  love  no 
other,  never  have  loved  another,  and  I  have  long 
doubled  the  truth  of  love  $  but  I  believe  in.  your 
sincerity,  and  if  yen  cam  take  me  with  all  my 
fulls  and  imperfsetioae,  I  will  strive  to  atone 
for  all  my  unkind  ness." 

One  year  from  the  night  of  the  party,  Charles 
Wallace  and  his  lady  were  again  the  guests  of 
Colonel  Gage.  It  was  to  witness  the  marriage 
of  Arthur  and  the  young  Branch  orphan,  who 
had  for  several  months  resided  with  them. 


THIEVES  AMONG  THE  MONKEYS. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  bad  purposes,  thieves 
often  display  a  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity 
which,  if  exercised  in  a  more  worthy  cause,  would 
earn  for  them  an  honest,  comfortable  livelihood 
The  Italiap  organ-grinders  of  London  have  de¬ 
vised  a  new  plan  of  theft,  in  which  monkeys, 
trained  for  the  purpose,  assist.  The  monkey, 
having  plenty  of  length  of  cord,  is  allowed  to  en¬ 
ter  the  windows  of  aa  unoccupied  dining  or  draw¬ 
ing-room,  and  immediately  returns, bringing  to  his 
master  snch  articles  of  property  from  there,  as  he 
is  able  to  carry.  The  master  receives  and  conceals 
them  about  his  person,  aad  makes  off  with  his 
beety.— Potf. 


CUBI0U8  OTI MG  fiCTCHtm 

According  to  Fielding,  Jonathan  Wild  picked 
the  pocket  of  the  orchnary  while  he  was  exhort¬ 
ing  nim  in  the  cart,  and  went  ont  of  the  world 
with  the  parson's  corkscrew  and  thumb-bottle  in 
his  hand.  Petronias,  who  was  master  of  the 
ceremonies  and  inventor  of  pleasures  at  the  court 
of  Nero,  when  he  saw  that  elegant  indulgence 
was  giving  place  to  coarse  debauchery,  perceived 
at  once  that  his  term  of  favor  had  arrived,  and 
it  was  time  to  die.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
anticipate  the  tyrant,  and  disrobe  death  of  Ins 
paraphernalia  of  terror.  Accordingly,  he  entered 
a  warm  bath,  aad  opened  his  veins,  composed 
verses,  jested  with  hie  familiar  associates,  and 
died  off  by  insensible  degrees.  Democritus,  the 
laughing  philosopher,  disliking  the  inconve¬ 
niences  and  infirmities  of  a  protracted  old  age, 
made  up  his  mind  to  die  on  a  certain  day ;  bnt 
to  oblige  his  sister,  he  postponed  his  departure 
until  the  feasts  of  Ceres  were  over.  He  sup¬ 
ported  nature  on  a  pot  of  honey  to  the  appointed 
hour,  and  then  expired  by  arrangement.  Jerome 
Carden,  a  celebrated  Italian  physician,  starved 
himself  gradually,  and  calculated  with  such 
mathematical  nicety,  as  to  hit  the  very  day  and 
hour  foretold.  When  Rabelais  was  dying,  the 
cardinal  sent  a  page  to  inquire  how  he  was. 
Rabelais  joked  with  the  envoy  until  he  found  his 
strength  declining,  and  his  last  moments  ap¬ 
proach.  He  then  said  :  “  Tell  his  eminence  the 
state  in  which  yon  left  me.  I  am  going  to  in¬ 
quire  into  a  great  possibility.  He  is  in  a  snug 
nest ;  let  him  stay  there  as  long  as  he  can.  Draw 
the  cQrtain ;  the  farce  is  over.”  When  the  fa¬ 
mous  Count  de  Grammont  was  reported  to  be  in 
extremity,  the  King  Louis  XIV.,  being  told  of 
his  total  want  of  religions  feeling,  which  shocked 
him  not  a  little,  sent  the  Marquis  de  Dangeau  to 
beg  of  him,  for  the  credit  of  the  court,  to  die 
like  a  good  Christian.  He  was  scarcely  able  to 
speak,  ont  turning  round  to  his  countess,  who 
had  always  been  remarkable  for  her  piety,  he 
said,  with  a  smile:  “Countess,  take  care,  or 
Dangeau  will  filch  from  you  the  credit  of  my 
conversion.” — Winchester  Democrat . 


DUMB  SHOW. 

Lord  Seaforth,  who  was  bora  deaf  and  dumb, 
was  to  dine  one  day  with  Lord  Melville.  Just 
before  the  time  of  the  company's  arrival,  Lady 
Melville  sent  into  the  drawing-room  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  who  could  talk  with  her  fingers 
to  dnmb  people,  that  she  might  receive  Lord 
Seaforth.  Presently  Lord  Guilford  entered  the 
room ;  aad  the  lady,  taking  him  for  Lord  Sea- 
fosth,  began  to  ply  her  fingers  very  nimbly. 
Lord  Guuford  did  the  same ;  and  they  had  been 
carrying  on  a  conversation  in  this  manner  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  Lady  Melville  joined 
them.  Her  female  friend  immediately  said: 
“  Well,  I  have  been  talking  away  to  this  dumb 
man.”  "  Dumb !”  cried  Lord  Guilford ;  “  bless 
me,  I  thought  you  were  dumb.”  I  told  this  story 
(which  is  perfectly  true)  to  Matthews;  and  he 
said  that  he  could  make  excellent  use  of  it  at 
one  of  his  evening  entertainments ;  but  I  know 
not  if  ever  he  did. — Rogers* s  Table  Talk . 


Pbsftivenets  is  one  of  the  most  certain  marks 
of  a  week  judgment. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  BONG. 


BY  THOMAS  PATTI*,  JB. 


Q,  I’ll  hate  my  homo  wl wn  th*  sea-birds  roam, 
Near  the  foaming,  stormy  sea, 

Where  the  craggy  peaks  on  the  breastwork  seeks, 
Nearer  heaven’s  high  throne  to  be; 

In  the  spiral  wends  of  the  rocky  glens 
Hy  lover  shall  oome  to  me — 

And  I’ll  shield  his  form  from  the  raging  storm, 

.  ’Neath  some  branching  shady  tree. 

When  the  sterm  is  o’er  on  the  rock-bound  shore, 
And  the  slumbering  waves  at  rest 
When  the  bright  snn  smiles  on  the  distant  isles, 
Asleep  on  their  mother’s  breast — 

Then  together  we’ll  sit,  where  the  gay  birds  flit, 
Caroling  their  richest  lays — 

And  we’ll  talk  of  love,  like  a  gentle  dove, 

In  Its  cooing,  winning  ways. 

Thus  we’ll  pass  oar  hoars  In  old  Nature’s  bowers, 
And  hear  every  sighing  breeze 
Re-echo  the  moan  of  my  chosen  home, 

As  it  ruffles  the  le&fjr  trees. 

O,  give  then  to  me  my  home  of  the  sea, 

By  the  overhanging  rocks ; 

There  let  me  die  to  the  whirlwind’s  sigh, 

Which  the  shrill-toned  sea-bird  mocks. 


THE  ODALISQUE: 

—  OB, — 

THE  CAROANET  OF  PEARLS 

BT  X.  y.  ST.  LEON. 

What  melodious  murmurs!  What  silvery 
laughter!  One  would  certainly  imagine  that 
beyond  that  gilded  lattice  was  an  aviary  filled 
with  beautiful  birds,  whose  rustling  plumage 
and  delicious  twitterings  fill  the  air  with  soft 
sounds.  Perhaps  it  is  so ;  let  us  peep  through 
the  screen  into  the  adjoining  court.  Ou  a  mar¬ 
ble  pavement  are  heaped  cushions  of  the  richest 
silks,  and  ou  little  stands  scattered  about,  lie 
piles  of  luscious  fruits,  ruby,  golden  and  purple. 
In  the  centre,  a  fountain  falls  in  musical  tink- 
lings  to  its  basin  below.  The  square  was  en¬ 
closed  by  slender  pillars  supporting  a  light  cor¬ 
nice  and  domelike  roof;  graceful  trees  of  various 
foliage,  planted  outside,  drooped  their  branches 
into  the  pavilion ;  and  brilliant  feathered  warblers 
swung  in  gilded  hoops  suspended  from  the 
boughs,  while  others  less  tame  were  imprisoned 
in  cages  attached  to  the  columns,  that  were 
wreathed  with  jasmines. 

Reclining  on  the  divans  were  gronps  of  lovely 
females,  chatting,  laughing,  and  idly  playing  on 
various  instruments,  teasing  their  grim  guards, 
whose  sour,  black  faces  formed  a  contrast  to  the 
gay  tormentors,  and  resembling  in  their  rainbow 


draperies,  and  restless  activity,  a  bed  of  tulip* 
swayed  by  the  wind. 

Conspicuous  among  this  throng  were  two 
groups,  which  from  the  superior  beauty  and  rich 
attire  of  the  principal  figures,  appeared  to  hold 
a  higher  station  than  any  others ;  the  foremost 
one  consisted  of  three  persons — a  haughty,  hand¬ 
some,  hut  unintellectual  looking  woman,  with  a 
slender  form  and  oval  face  that  would  have  been 
apathetic,  had  not  glittering,  beadlike,  black  eyes 
given  life  to  a  complexion  whose  pale,  ivory 
tint  was  preserved  by  careful  seclusion  from 
wind  and  sunshine.  Decked  in  all  the  gorgeous 
drapery  of  Eastern  magnificence,  she  lolled 
gracefully  bade  on  her  manifold  cushions,  amus¬ 
ing  herself  by  presenting  her  finger  for  a  fkvorite 
paroquet,  that  sat  balancing  on  its  perch,  to  peek 
at.  Beside  her,  in  rather  a  more  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  reclined  a  plump,  brilliantly  fair  Kathaymn, 
whose  large,  sleepy  eyes  were  shadowed  by 
brows  and  lashes  only  equalled  in  their  jetty 
hues  by  the  silken  lodes  that  escaped  from  a  lit¬ 
tle  lace  turban,  festooned  with  filagree  butterflies. 
She  was  listening  to  the  conversation  between 
the  first  mentioned  lady,  and  a  sharp,  disagree¬ 
able-looking  female,  whose  features  and  costume 
indicated  her  to  he  an  Armenian.  From  the  low 
tone  in  which  they  spoke,  and  the  frequent 
glances  covertly  cast  at  the  second  group,  it 
would  appear  there  was  some  connection  between 
its  members  and  the  subject  they  were  discussing. 

This  circle,  containing  also  three  persons,  was 
totally  different  from  every  one  of  its  neighbors. 
Beneath  the  drooping  dusters  of  a  luxuriant 
grape-vine,  sat  a  young  girl  of  about  eighteen, 
with  no  traces  of  Asiatic  origin  in  shape  or  fea¬ 
ture.  There  was  a  transparency  in  her  roseate 
complexion,  and  the  light  of  a  cultivated  intel¬ 
lect  in  her  brilliant  blue  eyes;  her  delicately- 
formed  mouth  was  expressive  of  an  impetuous 
nature,  and  her  animated  countenance  and  grace¬ 
ful  buoyancy  of  motion  presented  a  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sluggish  indolence  of  Eastern  woman 
generally. 

Beside  her,  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee,  was  another 
young  girl,  Zaidee,  a  Persian,  about  the  same 
age,  whose  pleasing  and  refined  countenance 
was  also  full  of  life  and  intelligence.  A  middle- 
aged  woman,  evidently  the  nurse  of  the  former, 
was  fanning  her  mistress  with  an  expression  of 
affection  and  respect. 

The  lady  first  mentioned  is  the  Sultana 
Zorayda,  and  the  second  her  prime  favorite 
Katinka.  Neama,  the  Armenian,  is  a  slave  of 
the  princess,  and  as  treacherous  at  heart,  as  her 
manner  is  flattering.  The  young  girl,  Leila,  al¬ 
though  from  India,  hears  little  resemblance  to 
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the  dusky  inhabitants  of  that  country;  but  Al- 
awi,  the  none,  has  the  Hindoo  features.  Both 
hare  been  inmates  of  the  seraglio  only  four 
weeks,  and  Z&idee  the  Persian  even  less  time. 
Short  as  tins  period  has  been,  however,  it  has 
proved  sufficient  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lady  Zorayda,  who  having  heard  the  conclusion 
of  Neama's  account,  dismissed  her,  and  in  a 
low,  agitated  tone,  thus  addressed  Katfnka : 

“  Ton  see  how  matters  progress  I  Truly  this 
is  a  fine  state  of  tilings — I,  who  am  as  slender  as 
the  holy  maidens  of  Yagrenat,  as  graceful  as  a 
Bayadere,  and  but  five  years  ago  was  sumamed 
‘the  wonder  of  the  age '  for  beauty— was  I  not 
esteemed  too  precious  a  jewel  for  the  slave  ba- 
■aar,  and  brought  at  once  to  the  sultan  by  my 
captors  1  Since  then,  I  have  certainly  improved 
— and  can  I  not  sing,  besides,  and  play  the 
hilar?  Are  not  my  eyes  as  black  as  the  spot  on 
the  Alms,  while  those  of  the  stranger  are  of  a 
color  never  celebrated  by  our  poets?  Yet  this/ 
rose-sad-lily  compound  no  sooner  comes,  than 
our  lord  and  master  has  no  eyes  and  ears  for 
any  one  else— and  all,  so  far  as  I  can  discover, 
became  some  learned  mollah  has  given  her  the 
education  of  a  musty  scribe,  and  the  girl  herself 
dares  say  and  do  things  no  other  woman  in  her 
senses  would  think  to  enact,  and  live.  Allah  be 
praised,  however !  There  can  be  but  one  sul¬ 
tana  ;  and  though  the  Odalisque  may  reign  in  the 
heart  of  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  in  the 
harem  her  will  is  secondary  to  mine.” 

As  the  Lady  Zorayda  paused  to  regain  her 
breath,  the  favorite  ventured  to  suggest : 

“  Then  why  not  use  your  power  to  rid  your¬ 
self  of  one  whose  presence  is  hatefhl  to  you  ?” 

“Are  you  a  fool,  Katinka?  Do  you  not 
know  die  is  a  novelty  as  yet,  and  that  were 
Mahmoud  to  lose  her  now,  all  my  influence,  if 
he  should  suspect  me,  would  avail  nothing  to 
prevent  my  being  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus? 
I  am  not  so  weary  of  life;  but  even  should  I 
escape  suspicion,  and  such  a  doom,  he  would  be 
inconsolable  forever.  No— wait  awhile,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  find  some  fresh  beauty  to  lure  him 
from  her;  then  is  my  time  to  strike.  Engrossed 
by  another,  he  will  not  heed  her  flute,  and  when 
tired  of  her  successor,  the  sultan  will  return  to 
my  feet  once  more.  What  do  you  think  of  this 
scheme,  little  one  ?”  inquired  the  princess,  with  a 
self-satisfied  air. 

The  simple  Katinka  replied:  ‘Truly  I  am 
astonished  at  your  wisdom.  What  a  head  it 
takes  for  a  sultana!  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  never 
he  one.”  ^ 

“  Sincerely,  I  go  not  think  you  over  will !” 
exclaimed  Zorayda,  with  a  laugh,  as  she  patted 
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her  companion’s  cheek.  Then  rising,  and  gath¬ 
ering  her  shawl  together,  she  retired  with  Katinka 
to  her  own  apartments,  to  indulge  in  a  chibouk 
and  siesta. 

As  Zorayda  had  said,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
her  beauty  had  induced  Mahmoud  to  make  her 
bis  sultana ;  and  possessing  a  mind  whose  native 
powers  were  much  stronger  than  any  other  in¬ 
mate  of  the  harem,  the  proud  Circassian  had 
never  found  a  rival  until  now.  Two  months 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  scene  just  nar¬ 
rated,  the  vizier,  who  was  slightly  in  disgrace 
with  his  master,  had  seen  Leila  in  the  slave  mar¬ 
ket,  and  hoping  to  regain  favor  by  making  a 
magnificent  present,  he  had  bought  her  and 
humbly  requested  the  sultan  to  accept  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Struck  by  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  the 
young  girl,  Mahmoud  readily  forgave  his  minis¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  society  of  one  so  different  from 
any  he  had  ever  seen  of  her  sex,  almost  forgot 
the  existence  of  Zorayda. 


The-afternoon  sun  was  gilding  the  minarets 
of  the  City  of  the  Sultans,  and  the  waves  of  the 
Bosphorus,  that  glided  by  the  walls  of  the  serag¬ 
lio,  were  dancing  in  the  mellow  light,  and  bear¬ 
ing  on  their  surface  numberless  crafts,  contain¬ 
ing  figures  in  all  the  various  costumes  of  the 
Levant.  On  a  divan  at  one  of  the  latticed  case¬ 
ments  of  the  palace  sat  Leila,  gazing  forth  upon 
the  scene  with  a  pre-occupied  expression,  while 
Alawi  was  plaiting  the  rich  masses  of  unbound  • 
golden  hair  with  jewels. 

Scarcely  was  the  task  completed,  when  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  announced  the . 
approach  of  the  sultan,  and  in  another  moment 
Mahmoud  himself  entered.  Motioning  the  at¬ 
tendants  to  retire,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  Leila  and  inquired  after  her  health. 

“  The  body  may  be  well  when  the  mind  suf¬ 
fers,”  replied  the  young  girl,  in  the  most  musical 
of  voices ;  “  of  which  do  you  ask  ?” 

“  Still  pining  for  the  humble  state  you  are  res¬ 
cued  from  ?”  exclaimed  Mahmoud,  half  plead- 
ingly. 

“  The  bird,  though  prisoned  in  a  gilded  cage, 
cannot  forget  its  former  delicious  freedom/’  an¬ 
swered  Leila,  sadly,  yet  with  a  touch  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  at  the  images  called  up  by  the  idea  of 
liberty. 

“  Why  can  I  not  win  your  love,  so  that  all  de¬ 
sire  to  leave  me  may  vanish  1”  exclaimed  the 
sultan,  eagerly.  “  Surely  your  heart  is  in  the 
keeping  of  some  one  more  fortunate  than  I.” 

“  I  am  my  own  keeper,”  replied  Leila,  some¬ 
what  proudly ;  “  but  listen  to  a  story  I  have  to 
tell  you,  and  then,  perhaps,  yon  will  cease  to 
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wonder  at  my  indifference  to  the  splendor  with 
which  you  surround  me.  I  am  not  of  the  same 
race  as  the  childish,  apathetic  inmates  of  your 
harem ;  a  quicker,  nobler  blood  is  in  my  reins, 
and  a  proud  impatience  of  restraint  that  belongs 
to  another  nation — it  is  the  Anglo  Saxon.” 

“Are  you  not  from  India?”  inquired  the 
sultan,  in  surprise. 

“  It  is  not  my  birthplace,  I  believe—  at  least,  I 
am  of  English  parents.  Seventeen  years  ago, 
Alawi,  my  nurse,  then  in  Calcutta,  was  engaged 
by  a  British  officer,  whose  regiment  was  ordered 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  to  attend  upon 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter  during  the  voyage. 
When  nearly  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination, 
a  terrible  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was  ship¬ 
wrecked.  Alawi,  who  had  been  lashed  to  a 
spar,  was  washed  on  shore  with  me  in  her  arms ; 
but  although  several  bodies  were  found,  my 
father  and  mother  were  not  among  them. 

“  Alawi  knew  not  what  to  do,  as  there  were 
no  English  residents  in  the  place  to  whom  she 
could  tell  my  birth,  and  she  entered  the  service 
of  a  rajah's  wife,  retaining  the  privilege  of  keep¬ 
ing  me  with  her.  Tears  passed  on,  and  I  arrived 
at  my  sixteenth  year,  when  the  young  prince,  the 
rajah's  only  son,  slightly  my  senior,  and  whose 
playmate  I  had  always  been,  became  attached  to 
me,  and  declared  I  should  be  his  wife.  His 
mother  did  not  intend  that  honor  for  the  foster- 
child  of  her  ayah,  and  hated  mo  from  that  hour; 
while  I,  having  long  ago  been  told  what  Alawi 
knew  of  my  history,  was  not  at  all  desirous  of 
the  connection.  I  had  received  a  superior  edu¬ 
cation  from  a  mollah  or  scribe  in  the  employ  of 
the  rajah,  and  who  had  once  lived  in  Calcutta 
long  enough  to  know  considerable  of  English 
people  and  customs,  and  my  dearest  hope  was, 
that  some  day  a  fortunate  chance  would  restore 
me  to  my  country  people,  if  not  to  my  relatives. 
Judge,  then,  of  my  distress,  on  learning  that  I 
was  to  be  sold  to  a  slave  merchant,  and  carried 
to  Constantinople.  But,  with  the  faithful  Alawi 
who  insisted  on  sharing  my  fortunes,  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  hands  of  fate.  Our  voyage  was 
prosperous ;  but  immediately  on  landing,  I  was 
conveyed  to  a  dwelling,  where  I  was  treated 
with  an  attention  to  which  I  was  little  accus¬ 
tomed,  and  furnished  with  a  host  of  articles  of 
the  use  of  which  I  was  totally  ignorant.  From 
thence  I  was  brought  hither,  where  I  pine  for 
my  lost  freedom,  and  unfettered  liberty  of 
speech  and  action.” 

“  Cannot  anything  reconcile  you  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sultan’s  favorite  ?  Methinks  it  is 
not  so  unenviable  as  to  excite  much  compas¬ 
sion,”  said  Mahmoud,  with  slight  sarcasm. 


“  Does  my  lord  fancy  the  glittering  jewels 
and  costly  garments,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to 
deck  me — the  splendid  apartments  and  parade  of 
attendants,  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  surround 
me— or  a  place  in  his  harem,  with  the  privilege 
of  listening  to  the  meaningless  chatter  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  occasionally  fanning  him  to  sleep,  or 
singingto  him  when  he  is  disposed  to  listen, 
offer  me  the  slightest  temptation?  Does  he 
imagine  they  afford  the  shadow  of  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  power  to  roam  free  as  the  air,  un¬ 
trammelled  by  the  commands  of  a  master  V* 
And  the  indignant  Leila  turned  away  with 
flushed  cheeks,  and  the  air  of  a  princess. 

Mahmoud  had  never  been  braved  thus  before, 
and  admiration  mingled  with  his  impatience,  as 
he  replied : 

“  Bestow  your  love  on  me,  and  you  shall  be 
my  sultana,  you  shall  rule  me ;  a  palace  shall 
be  built  for  you  on  some  beautiful  spot,  suffi¬ 
ciently  secluded  to  permit  a  wide  range,  and 
singers,  dancers,  and  even  learned  mollahi  shall 
be  at  your  command.” 

“  Do  not  suppose,  O  defender  of  the  faithful, 
that  my  highest  idea  of  enjoyment  consists  in 
continual  wandering,  or  that  singers,  dancers 
and  scribes  are  my  chief  desires  in  life ;  besides, 
how  am  I  to  become  sultana,  when  the  Lady 
Zorayda  fills  that  position?” 

"  One  word  from  you,  and  the  Lady  Zorayda 
fills  no  position  at  all,  unless  it  be  a  sack  in  the 
Bosphorus !”  exclaimed  the  monarch,  carried 
away  by  a  desire  to  possess  an  object  apparently 
unattainable. 

"  Heaven  forbid !”  cried  Leila,  recoiling  from 
her  companion  in  horror ;  “  I  would  never  even 
look  upon  you  again,  if  your  soul  was  stained 
with  the  murder  of  a  fellow-mortal.  But  if  Al¬ 
lah  should  see  fit  to  remove  the  sultana,  I  would 
never  share  a  heart  with  others.  No!  If  my 
lord  would  indeed  make  me  his  grateful  friend, 
he  will  help  me  to  find  my  relations,  if  I  have 
any,  and  restore  me  to  them,”  said  Leila,  with 
tearful  earnestness  that  moved  Mahmoud  more 
than  he  chose  to  acknowledge ;  and  rising  to 
avoid  a  further  pleading,  he  summoned  his  at¬ 
tendants  and  retired. 

Passing  along  by  the  sultana's  apartments, 
Mahmoud  heard  the  sound  of  a  lute,  and  enter¬ 
ing  an  ante-room,  signified  his  intent  to  visit 
her.  Just  having  finished  an  elaborate  toilet, 
the  lady  did  not  need  to  make  any  delay ;  but 
not  wishing  to  appear  eager  for  the  royal  pres¬ 
ence,  after  the  long  neglect  she  had  experienced, 
full  five  minutes  were  allowed  to  pass  before  the 
signal  for  admission  was  given.  ^Lifting  the  cur¬ 
tain,  Mahmoud  entered  a  magnificent  apartment. 
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and  beheld  Zorayda  seated  in  indolent  repose 
on  a  divan,  and  beside  her  the  favorite  Katinka. 
Casting  a  languid  glance  upward,  the  haughty 
beauty  bade  her  visitor  welcome,  and  seating 
himself  on  a  rich  carpet  at  the  feet  of  both  la¬ 
dies,  and  resting  his  arm  on  the  divan,  while  the 
attendant  presented  a  lighted  chilxrak,  the 
sultan  said : 

"  Did  I  not  hear  singing  a  short  time  since  f” 

M  My  lord  says  right— his  humble  slave  was 
amusing  herself  with  a  new  song,”  replied 
Zorayda. 

Mahmoud  felt  the  contrast  between  this  servile 
emptiness  and  the  piquant  frankness  of  Leila's 
manner  very  forcibly,  but  requesting  a  repetition 
of  the  music,  he  applied  himself  to  the  beloved 
nargilel)  which  Leila  would  not  admit  in  ^er 
apartment  The  ballad  was  tolerably  lengthy, 
and  before  it  was  concluded,  the  empty  little 
head  of  Katinka  was  nodding  in  sleep. 

Quite  appeased  by  the  praise  bestowed  on  her 
performance,  and  the  consideration  of  a  visit 
exclusively  on  her  account,  Zorayda  grew  gra¬ 
cious.  But  envy  and  rage  filled  her  heart  when 
the  sultan  observed  that  Leila  was  as  impatient 
of  restraint  as  ever,  and  he  feared  she  would  be¬ 
gin  to  droop. 

“A  wild,  strange  being — it  is  my  opinion 
that  she  despises  the  palace,  its  inmates,  and 
even  the  owner  of  it,”  replied  the  artful  woman, 
watching  the  effect  of  her  words. 

The  sultan  recollected  her  fearless  speeches  to 
him,  and  reflected  that  she  might  not  have  kept 
her  pretty  irreverence  for  his  especial  benefit. 
Mahmoud's  pride  took  alarm,  and  stroking  his 
beard,  he  exclaimed : 

“ Inshallah  1  Does  the  girl  laugh  at  us?  I 
think  so  truly,  since  we  receive  no  thanks  for  the 
many  favors  conferred  upon  her,  and  our  en¬ 
deavors  for  her  happiness  meet  only  with  com¬ 
plaints  and  discontent.” 

“  Has  she  indeed  been  bold  enough  to  equal 
herself  with  our  lord  and  master  the  sultan,  and 
presume  on  favors  from  one  whose  glance  alone 
exalts  the  fortunate  one  above  all  her  sex  V9  ex¬ 
claimed  Zorayda,  in  well  counterfeited  aston¬ 
ishment  and  ^orror. 

“  Such  shall  not  long  be  the  case,”  was  the 
ominous  reply. 

“  May  the  sultan  live  forever !  If  so  insignifi¬ 
cant  a  being  as  I  might  hope  to  speak  and  live,  I 
should  say  that  a  sack,  or  the  bowstring  were 
fitting  punishment  for  the  slave,  bnly  that  it 
would  be  too  much  of  an  honor  to  be  foe  subject 
of  even-such  a  command,  from  foe  descendant 
of  the  prophet.” 

By  that  sudden  revulsion  of  fooling  to  which 


all  are  liable,  caused  perhaps  by  this  abject  flat¬ 
tery,  or  the  contrast  between  Zorayda's  con¬ 
temptible  delight  in  mischief  and  her  rival's  gen¬ 
erous  magnanimity,  and  it  may  be,  discovering 
in  foe  lady's  unguarded  manner  at  foe  prospect 
of  success  her  malignant  jealousy  towards 
Leila,  Mahmoud  began  to  doubt  if  the  young 
girl  was  capable  of  gratifying  her  vanity  at  his 
expense ;  and  indignant  at  foe  thought  of  being 
led  by  Zorayda,  he  turned  suddenly  upon  her, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  founder : 

“  Peace,  idle  creature !  I  ask  not  counsel  of 
women.  Know  that  to  her  whom  yon  thus 
eagerly  seek  to  degrade,  you  owe  your  life!” 
And  in  his  anger,  foe  sultan  briefly  detailed  his 
offer  of  making  Leila  sultana,  which  she  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  at  foe  expense  of  another. 

Throughout  foe  whole  Zorayda  sat  motionless 
in  amazement,  and  concluding  his  reproof  with 
a  severe  frown,  Mahmoud  left  the  now  wide 
awake  Katinka,  who  was  sobbing  in  affright,  to 
comfort  her  trembling  mistress,  who  perceived 
her  mistake  in  terror,  fearing  lest  foe  conversa¬ 
tion  might  reach  Leila,  and  excite  her  to  re¬ 
venge.  So  little  could  she  comprehend  a  great 
soul. 

The  next  day,  Neama  entered  Leila's  cham¬ 
ber,  and  kneeling  before  her,  presented  a  richly 
enamelled  jewel-case.  Lifting  the  lid,  she  drew 
forth  a  splendid  necklace  of  pearls,  and  said : 

“  The  Lady  Zorayda  desires  your  acceptance 
of  this  trifle,  and  begs  you  will  wear  it  for  her 
sake.  She  also  hopes  you  will  permit  her  to 
visit  you  to-day,  and  commence  a  friendship  too 
long  delayed.” 

Surprised  at  this  unexpected  act,  and  foe  re¬ 
quest  that  followed  it,  Leila  replied  that  she 
would  be  happy  to  receive  foe  sultana,  thinking 
to  obtain  from  her  an  explanation  that  she  did 
not  consider  proper  to  ask  of  foe  servant. 

In  a  few  hours,  therefore,  Zorayda  came,  and 
farther  astonished  Leila  by  saluting  her  on  both 
cheeks,  and  kissing  her  hands.  At  last  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  foe  sultana  had  heard  she  had 
saved  hor  life,  and  remorse  and  gratitude 
prompted  this  demonstration. 

“  Surely  you  attach  too  much  importance  to 
so  slight  a  thing.  A  few  words  that  cost  me  no 
effort  to  speak,  and  were  forgotten  foe  next  mo¬ 
ment— of  what  value  are  they  ?” 

Every  syllable  added  to  the  humiliation  of 
Zorayda,  and  Leila  continued: 

“  Besides,  our  friendship  needs  no  present  to 
oement  it  I  cannot  deprive  you  of  so  costly 
and  beautiful  a  jewel— allow  me  to  return  it ;” 
and  she  took  foe  casket  from  a  stand. 
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“  Do  not  add  to  m y  mortification  by  insult,” 
cried  Zorayda.  “  If  yon  will  not  accept  my  of¬ 
fering,  I  will  never  see  it  again and  she  made  a 
passionate  gesture. 

Perceiving  a  refusal  would  wound  and  offend, 
Leila  thanked  her  companion,  who  added : 

“  Complete  my  happiness,  and  let  me  clasp  it 
around  your  neck.” 

The  Odalisque  bent  her  graceful  head,  and  the 
sultana  clasped  the  rich  ornament  on  the  snowy, 
swanlike  throat,  and  urging  Leila  to  visit  her, 
Zorayda  presently  departed  with  Neama.  Call¬ 
ing  Zaidee  to  admire  the  gift,  her  friend  ex¬ 
pressed  much  delight  that  kindness  had  subdued 
her  enemy. 

Still  the  sultan  continued  to  visit  Leila,  and 
offer  every  inducement  to  attach  her  to  himself 
and  her  present  condition,  pleased  and  surprised 
to  find  that  Zorayda  warmly  seconded  his  en¬ 
deavors.  It  was  of  no  avail,  and  losing  the 
cheerful  spirit  of  hope  that  had  so  long  sus¬ 
tained  her,  the  young  girl  began  to  droop.  The 
color  deserted  her  cheek  by  degrees,  and  the 
brilliancy  fled  from  her  eyes.  Zaidee,  exceed¬ 
ingly  attached  to  her,  devoted  herself  to  the 
amusement  of  her  friend ;  but  a  loss  of  health 
soon  followed  this  depression  of  mind,  and  the 
songs  and  stories  with  which  the  fair  Persian 
attempted  to  divert  her,  failed  to  acomplish  any 
change. 

Zorayda  often  visited  Leila,  who  becarfie  daily 
more  fragile,  and  shed  tears  over  her  with  that 
excess  of  altered  feeling  so  characteristic  of  her 
wild  race,  and  insisted  that  Neama,  who  was  an 
excellent  nurse,  should  try  her  skill  on  the  lovely 
patient,  who,  although  she  disliked  the  Armenian 
greatly,  consented  to  please  her  friend,  in  spite 
of  Zaidee’s  and  Alawi’s  protest  to  the  contrary. 

As  her  debility  increased,  Leila  ceased  to  pay 
the  same  attention  to  dress  as  formerly,  and 
Zorayda’s  necklace,  which  was  the  last  of  her 
jewelry  to  be  laid  aside,  was  finally  consigned  to 
its  casket.  As  Neama  closed  the  lid,  she  said : 

“I  am  afraid  the  Lady  Zorayda  will  be  much 
grieved  to  miss  this  from  your  neck ;  she  does 
not  imagine  you  so  feeble — besides,  she  prized 
this  ornament  above  all  her  others.” 

“I  will  insist  upon  returning  it,  then/1  replied 
Leila,  sorry  to  have  retained  it  so  long. 

“  Then  my  mistress  would  certainly  think  you 
were  going  to  leave  us  immediately.” 

Leila  was  perplexed,  dreading  to  give  pain, 
yet  unwilling  to  keep  her  friend’s  favorite  jewel, 
when  Zaidee  suggested  a  scheme  to  remedy 
both  troubles.  This  was  to  order  another  neck¬ 
lace  precisely  similar,  and  present  it  to  the  sul¬ 
tana.  The  plan  was  highly  approved,  and  Zaidee 


was  about  to  give  directions  to  a  slave,  win 
Neama  observed  that  her  mistress  had  often 
wished  the  ruby  in  the  clasp  had  been  an  opal, 
and  Leila  requested  the  Persian  to  order  the 
alteration. 

In  a  week,  the  ornaments  were  brought  fiem 
the  jeweller’s.  But  Leila  had  sunk  into  a 
state  of  inaction  and  lethargy,  that  prevented 
her  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  nice  execu¬ 
tion  of  her  command.  Zorayda,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  delighted  with  her  present,  and 
especially  admired  the  Indian  fire  opal,  that 
contrasted  so  beautifully  with  the  milky  pearls, 
and  wondered  at  her  friend’s  indifference.  Zai¬ 
dee,  however,  was  seriously  alarmed  at  this  state 
of  apathy,  which  appeared  more  discouraging  to 
her  than  the  previous  wasting  away,  and  exerted 
all  her  influence  even  to  annoying  Leila,  in  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  her  take  exercise  and  shake  off 
this  sluggishness. 

About  this  time,  the  sultana  also  became  in¬ 
disposed,  and  instead  of  listening  to  the  advice 
of  Neama  that  she  would  remain  quiet,  and 
gain  strength,  she  persisted  in  making  frequent 
excursions  into  the  country  to  a  palace  which 
Mahmoud  had  given  her,  hiding  her  increasing 
pallor  and  loss  of  health  by  rich  dress,  cosmetic^ 
and  reckless  gaiety,  and  eagerly  striving  to  win 
back  the  heart  of  the  sultan. 

Leila,  who  under  the  affectionate  care  of 
Zaidee  was  slowly  recovering  her  former  looks 
and  spirits,  saw  but  little  of  the  princess,  when 
one  morning  the  seraglio  was  electrified  with  the 
news  that  the  Lady  Zorayda  was  dead.  Scarcely 
believing  the  report,  Leila  hastened  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  the  sultana,  and  was  admitted  by  Neama, 
whose  countenance  confirmed  the  rumor.  On  a 
couch  lay  the  inanimate  form  of  Zorayda,  in  the 
rich  garments  she  had  last  pnt  on,  and  around 
her  neck  the  carcanet  of  jewels ;  bat  her  coun¬ 
tenance  was  swollen  and  livid,  while  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  line  under  the  necklace  explained  the  cause 
of  this  bloated  appearance — Zorayda  had  died 
of  poison! 

Zaidee,  who  had  followed  her  friend,  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  away  from  the  melan¬ 
choly  scene ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  alone, 
than  the  Persian  buried  her  face  on  Leila's 
shoulder,  and  hurst  into  tears.  Much  surprised, 
Leila  earnestly  inquired  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
and  inexplicable  grief,  since  the  sultana  was  not 
so  great  a  favorite  as  to  occasion  it.  Zaidee, 
after  a  great  deal  of  urging,  confessed  that  when 
the  Lady  Zorayda  had  presented  the  necklace 
with  so  much  apparent  friendship,  she  had  sus¬ 
pected  a  sinister  design ;  hut  about  the  time 
when  a  duplicate  was  ordered  from  the  jeweller. 
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4ft  had  satisfied  herself  that  her  suspicions 
were  correct,  and  Neama’s  desire  that  an  opal 
night  be  substituted  for  a  ruby  in  the  new  neck¬ 
lace,  she  believed  to  proceed  from  fear  lest,  by  a 
mistake,  they  might  be  changed. 

But  adding  to  Leila's  instructions,  the  Persian 
had  directed  that  an  opal  should  be  inserted  in 
the  clasp  of  the  ornament  sent  as  a  pattern, 
and  a  ruby  in  the  other.  The  ruse  succeeded, 
and  Zaidee,  who  had  hoped  that  when  the  sul¬ 
tana  became  ill,  the  fatal  toy  would  be  laid 
aside,  on  account  of  its  oppressive  weight,  saw 
with  dismay  that  its  becoming  richness  prevented 
this  wish  from  being  realised ;  feeling  goflty  of 
murder  every  day,  yet  fearing  to  reveal  the  se¬ 
cret  to  Leila  on  account  of  giving  a  shock  to 
her  feeble  health,  and  certain  that  to  inform 
Mahmond  would  only  hasten  the  sultana's 
doom,  Zaidee  was  in  great  perplexity,  when  the 
sodden  death  of  Zorayda,  accelerated  by  her 
late  anxiety  and  dissipation,  made  the  poor  girl 
so  wretched  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  the 
burden  of  silence. 

Leila  embraced  the  devoted  friend  to  whom 
ahe  owed  her  life,  and  felt  the  justice  of  the  aw- 
M  retribution,  although  she  lamented  it.  Her 
chief  anxiety  now  was,  lest  the  sultan  should 
urge  her  to  fill  the  station  that  no  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle  now  prevented  her  accepting.  But 
to  her  astonishment,  on  his  next  visit,  Mahmond, 
in  a  dejected  tone,  inquired  if  she  had  any  me¬ 
mento  of  her  parents,  and  she  eagerly  produced 
a  email  locket  containing  hair,  and  a  fine  cam¬ 
bric  handkerchief  with  a  crest  and  initials  nearly 
faded  out  by  time,  which  had  been  about  her 
neck  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck. 

In  a  few  days,  Mahmoud  again  came,  and  this 
time  announced 'that  the  articles  had  been  sent 
to  the  British  ambassador,  who  had  recognized 
the  crest  at  once,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
family.  As  Leila  supposed,  her  parents  hod 
perished,  but  her  uncle,  who  was  now  the  head 
of  the  house,  was  living  in  England,  and  had 
often  lamented  that  his  brother's  infant  daughter 
was  not  spared  to  him,  to  have  been  loved  and 
cherished  for  her  father's  sake.  As  the  ambas¬ 
sador  was  about  returning  to  his  country,  his 
wife  proposed  taking  Leila  with  them,  and  the 
sultan  had  come  to  bid  the  young  girl  farewell. 

“  Ton  have  raised  my  standard  of  right  and 
justice,  yon  have  elevated  my  mind,  and  taught 
me  the  delight  of  having  a  true  friend,"  said 
the  saltan,  in  a  mournful  tone.  "  In  fine,  you 
have  fitted  me  to  eqjoy  the  society  of  rational 
beings,  only  to  leave  me  now  to  the  idle  prating 
of  the  idiots  by  whom  I  am  surrounded." 

"  Bring  them  to  your  own  level,"  replied 


Leila,  with  enthusiasm.  "But  let  me  tell  yon 
that  there  is  one  in  your  palace  who  will  love 
you  for  yourself  alone,  who  is  beautiful,  and 
capable  of  being  made  a  companion  for  any  one. 
It  is  Zaidee,  who  came  after  my  arrival,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  have  scarcely  seen  her ;  in  her, 
you  will  find  a  friend,  and  I  leave  her  to  yon  as 
a  trust  from  me.  Prove  yourself  as  worthy  of 
the  fair  Persian,  as  she  will  be  faithful  to  you." 

Taking  Leila  by  both  hands,  Mahmoud  gared 
long  and  sadly  at  her  bright  free,  radiant  with 
happiness  at  the  prospect  of  joining  her  kindred, 
and  at  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  turned  qufckly 
away  and  left  her.  This  farewell  pained  Leila, 
but  trusting  to  time  and  Zaidee  to  console  him, 
she  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  de¬ 
parture. 

The  last  evening  spent  by  the  young  girls  was 
full  of  sorrow,  but  Leila  charged  her  pupil  not 
to  forget  the  beautiful  precepts  of  the  wise  moL 
lab,  which  bad  proved  so  serviceable  to  the  or¬ 
phan,  and  promising  to  send  tidings*  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  lot,  they  separated.  In  England,  Leila 
found  a  delightful  home,  and  ere  long  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  her  wishes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Mahmond  and  Zaidee  were  fulfilled,  and 
every  day  she  thanked  the  wise  Providence  that 
-had  made  the  carcanet  of  pearls  an  instrument  of 
working  good  from  evil. 


KING  OF  THE  CANNIBAL  ISLANDS. 

This  terrible  potentate,  who  has  recently  been 
called  to  an  account  for  some  ofhis  iniquities  by 
the  U.  S.  sloop- of- war  John  Adams,  seems  to  be 
a  ferocious  fellow.  It  is  said  he  has  eaten  of  the 
flesh  of  more  than  three  hundred  human  beings, 
and  is  the  greatest  murderer  and  cannibal  that 
ever  existed.  His  name  is  Tue  Vita,  king  of 
Fegee.  It  is  charged  that  the  English  mission¬ 
aries  have  encouraged  him  in  his  outrages. 
When  called  on  board  the  John  Adams,  he 
begged  for  his  life,  and  promised  for  the  future 
to  respect  the  lives  and  property  of  Americans. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  provision  was  made  in 
the  treaty  that  he  should  respect  their  bodiet  also. 
— Boston  Pott . 


A  NATION  WITHOUT  A  LANGUAGE. 

The  Swiss,  beiqg  descended  from  French, 
Italian  and  German  refugees,  have  no  distinctive 
language  of  their  own.  Four  languages,  Italian, 
German,  Retien  and  French,  are  spoken  by  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  nation,  and  three  of  them, 
German,  Freneh  and  Italian  are  declared  by  law 
to  be  the  national  languages.  German  is  spoken 
by  70  per  cent,  of  the  people ;  French  by  28  per 
cent. ;  Italian  by  5  per  cent. ;  and  Retien  bv  2 
per  cent  Of  this  population,  about  three-fifths 
are  Protestant,  and  two-fifths  Catholic. — Tribunt. 

Falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when  she 
baits  her  hook  with  truth,  and  no  opinions  so 
fatally  mislead  us  as  those  not  wholly  wrong. 
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A  FRIEND  IN  NEED. 


BT  MBS.  B.  T.  ELDB1DOB. 


The  summer  flowers  had  paled,  and  drooped,  and  died, 
And  autumn  brought  new  loveliness  for  me, 

At  my  wayward  heart  seemed  sorely  tried, 

Earth’s  chastened  sunlight  held  no  charm  for  me, 

And  bitter  thoughts  stole  o’er  me  when  alone, 

I  mused  o’er  joys  onoe  fondly  called  my  own. 

“  Father,”  I  cried,  when  none  were  nigh  to  hear, 

“  Look  down  in  mercy  on  thy  wayward  child ; 

That  this  fkir  earth  may  onoe  again  seem  dear, 

0,  let  me  feel  the  sunlight  of  thy  smile.” 

A  low  voice  whispered  softly  unto  me— 

“  Mortal,  as  is  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be.” 

Then  baby  voices,  soft  and  strangely  low, 

Veil  like  sweet  music  on  my  yearning  heart; 

Vond  smiles  that  cheered  my  spirit  long  ago, 
Remembered,  loved,  and  shrined  of  life  a  part! 

Dear  memory,  backward  on  thy  golden  wing, 

To  my  lone  heart  lost  darling  treasures  bring. 

And  soon  there  came  a  Mend  to  cheer  my  life, 

Of  gentle  mien— of  low  and  feeble  tread, 

For  rHr  had  felt  the  hand  of  care  and  strife, 

And  she  had  mourned  o’er  pleasures  long  since  fled. 
With  throbbing  heart  I  hailed  her  to  my  bower, 

As  children  welcome  spring’s  first  fragrant  flower. 

I  doubted  not  her  sad  and  gentle  smile, 

Though  I  had  learned  to  doubt  in  years  gone  by; 

She  seemed  as  artless  as  a  little  child, 

A  chastened  lovelight  lingered  in  her  eye ; 

Pride  yielded  ’neath  the  sunshine  of  her  smile, 

My  pent  up  feelings  gushed  forth  free  and  wild. 

On  rapid  wings  the  autumn  hours  sped  on, 

And  winter  came  with  sunbeams  wan  and  pale; 

Love’s  holy  light  still  kept  my  spirit  warm, 

I  scarcely  heeded  sunshine,  hail,  or  rain ; 

My  Mend  in  need  was  ever  lingering  near, 

Soothing  each  doubt,  and  calming  each  wild  fear. 

Father,  if  every  frail  and  suffering  child 
Would  lepn  on  thee  when  called  life’s  ills  to  bear, 
Thou’lt  ne’er  withhold  from  them  thy  pitying  smile, 

For  thou  wilt  soothe  each  heart  that’s  worn  with  care. 
Lead  me,  dear  Shepherd,  wheresoe’er  I  go, 

Through  pastures  where  pure,  living  waters  flow! 


MOUSAN  THE  MISER. 


BT  DR*  J.  V.  0.  SMITH. 


Ir  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  Second, 
there  resided  at  the  southern  extremity  ofPera,  the 
Frank  quarter  of  Constantinople,  a  little  round* 
shouldered  man  named  S acton  Mottsan.  He  had 
a  sprinkling  of  Armenian  blood  coursing  through 
his  veins,  but  how  it  got  there  he  was  never  ex¬ 
actly  informed,  nor  did  ho  care  to  ascertain, 
since  he  much  preferred  to  be  considered  a  genu¬ 
ine  Turk,  to  being  suspected  tw  be  a  hybrid. 


Although  Mousan  apparently  smoked  as  much 
Syrian  tobacco  from  the  first  call  of  the  muesBeo 
to  morning  prayers  till  sunset,  as  his  neighbors, 
he  found  opportunity  of  gathering  more  from  ob¬ 
servation  from  sunrise  to  sundown,  than  any 
half  dozen  of  his  neighbors.  It  was  a  governing 
maxim  with  Mousan,  that  idleness  brought  do 
profit.  This  was  a  discovery  made  in  early  life, 
by  observing  that  people  who  were  continually 
counting  their  beads,  and  saying  “  Allah,  Allah 
maeshan,”  without  using  their  fingers  in  some 
regular  employment,  never  became  rich. 

Sacton  Mousan  had  no  inheritance  but  poverty. 
“If  that  had  any  marketable  value,  then,” 
said  he,  “  I  should  have  been  worth  as  much  as 
the  Capudan  Pasha.  However,  poverty  would 
not  buy  kabobs  at  the  cook  shop,  nor  pay  the 
sultan’s  taxes  when  the  collector  passed  through 
the  district  So  Sacton  Mousan  determined 
very  early  in  the  commencement  of  life,  to  deal 
in  realities.  Gold  could  be  seen  as  well  as  felt. 

“Poverty  also,”  exclaimed  Diafar,  the  cobbler, 
who  had  a  stall  next  door,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversations  on  the  ways  of  the  Giouars,  “  can 
be  seen  and  felt,  too ;  but  one  inspires  energy, 
and  when  seen,  commands  respect,  while  the 
latter  gives  first  the  blues  and  then  the  very 
blackness  of  despair.” 

When  people  are  disposed  to  be  argumentative, 
there  are  plenty  of  topics  to  expend  breath  upon. 
It  was  so  with  Diafar.  He  wanted  to  talk  most 
of  the  time,  or  at  least,  he  had  something  to  say 
as  often  as  he  took  the  pipe  stem  from  his  lips. 
Mousan  was  sufficiently  civil  to  be  neighborly; 
still  he  had  an  inward  conviction  that  it  would 
not  pay.  “  For,”  said  he  to  himself,  a  hundred 
times  over,  “  money  can  enter  a  harem,  poverty 
can’t  squeeze  into  a  caravan  sera.” 

“  Money,  ay,  money,  is  power :  it  will  move 
hearts  or  mountains ;  it  is  a  magic  wand  in  a 
fairy’s  hand;  it’s  a  panacea  for  trouble;  it’s  a 
friend  in  need ;  it’s  a  polyglot,  speaking  all  lan¬ 
guages  ;  it’s  a  sword  to  command  the  faithful;  a 
lever  to  remove  obstacles.  Money  could  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  pashalic ;  it  can  build  a  palace  and 
stock  it  with  houris.  I  will  have  money — yes 
money,  money — money  is  power.” 

Thus  soliloquized  and  thus  cogitated  Momm 
the  miser,  yet  he  had  not  a  para,  nor  a  way  of 
raising  a  piaster,  which  is  five  times  more. 

Mousan  had  not  smoked  up  to  his  six  and 
twentieth  year  with  both  eyes  shut.  No,  be  ex¬ 
amined  the  Fraogees,  as  they  passed  by  the  door¬ 
way  where  he  generally  sat,  observing  the  act 
of  the  tight  garments,  strangling  cravats  and 
boots  too  small  for  their  infidel  feet.  “  Poor 
i  devils,”  he  frequently  whispered  to  himself,  for 
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there  are  some  sentiments  it  will  not  answer  to 
give  to  the  wind  in  Stamboul,  even  though  utter¬ 
ed  in  the  language  of  the  Koran.  “  Poor  devils  !" 
and  there  was  no  one  harmed  in  thinking  of 
them,  and  sympathizing  in  their  unhappy  destiny. 
After  taking  another  whiff,  the  imitation  amber 
mouth  piece  was  withdrawn,  and  while  the  smoke, 
like  the  turn  of  a  corkscrew,  was  twisting  its  way 
towards  the  zenith,  he  would  still  repeat,  for  the 
fortieth  time,  “  poor  devils/'  as  group  after  group 
were  ascending  the  steep  avenue  from  Tophana, 
near  the  great  fire  tower.  “  Tou  can  get  money, 
but  no  share  in  the  Paradise  of  the  Prophet." 

Somebody  may  have  the  vulgar  curiosity  to 
know  how  a  smoking  philosopher  of  this  calibre 
could  have  existed  in  the  thicket  of  Constantino¬ 
ple  twenty-six  years,  without  having  moved  a 
finger  to  better  his  condition.  How  do  a  million 
of  dogs  subsist  in  the  same  great  city  ?  There  is  a 
problem  for  the  wise  ones.  Nobody  knows,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  they  have  a  poor  living, 
as  they  depend  principally  upon  charity.  A  man 
is  worth  more  than  a  dog — who  knows  but  he 
may  have  kabobs  from  that  source  ?  At  the  well 
Zem-zem,  whoever  is  thirsty  may  qnench  his 
thirst  withont  thanking  anybody.  Mousan  might 
have  gone  there,  had  he  a  desire. 

Not  knowing  how  Mousan  was  fed  or  clothed, 
no  further  speculations  are  needed  on  that  point. 
Those  who  choose  may  reflect  upon  that  theme  for 
themselves. 

“  How  do  those  vile  unbelievers  obtain  so 
much  cash?"  This  was  another  in  the  series  of 
undertone  questions  propounded  and  answered 
by  the  same  suppressed  voice.  “If  I  inquire," 
said  Mousan,  “  possibly  the  secret  maybe  reveal¬ 
ed.  It  costs  nothing  to  make  the  experiment." 

Next  morning,  while  at  his  usual  post  between 
the  lintels  of  a  rickety  door,  squatted  on  the 
threshold,  watching  the  ascending  smoke  from 
the  pipe  bowl  just  as  he  had  done  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  respectable  old  man  in  plain  garments  of 
civilization,  with  long  white  locks  floating  over  a 
high  coat  collar,  and  in  small  clothes,  came  along 
deliberately,  without  seeming  to  be  startled  at  the 
beautiful  housings  of  the  Tefterdaris  Arabian 
steed,  then  being  led  by  an  Albanian  groom,  or 
the  huge  aroba,  rumbling  onward  towards  the 
sweet  waters  of  Europe,  filled  with  Circassians 
from  the  palace  of  Murad  Pasha,  the  chief  of 
police. 

This  amazed  Mousan.  “  He  must  be  stupid, 
as  some  of  the  Christians  are  said  to  be  in  their 
own  country,  not  to  raise  his  optics  even  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  look,"  thought  Mousan. 

“Withdrawing  the  pipe  from  the  deep  fhrrow  in 
the  under  lip  where  it  rested  steadily,  and  follow¬ 


ing  the  old  Giouar  a  few  rods,  he  came  up  in 
a  modest  manner,  saluting  him  in  the  name  of 
the  prophet.  “  May  a  hundred  moons  shine  on 
your  bald  head,"  said  Mousan,  respectfully,  sa¬ 
laaming  as  he  pronounced  the  benediction,  with 
an  ease  and  grace  befitting  a  master  of  ceremonies. 
Neither  surprised  nor  alarmed,  the  old  gentleman 
stopped,  and,  with  a  courtesy  characteristic  of  a 
well  bred  stranger,  heard  what  Mousan  was 
pleased  to  repeat. 

“  May  you  have  a  hundred  sons  to  strengthen 
your  house,"  said  Mousan,  “  and  all  your  daugh¬ 
ters  be  the  delight  of  pashas  with  three  tails,  0, 
happy  howadji,"  again  spoke  Mousan,  with  addi¬ 
tional  salaams. 

“Pardon  me,  for  so  it  is  written  in  the  book  of 
books,  the  wise  shall  forbear  and  teach  the  igno¬ 
rant.  Jews,  the  accursed  race,  gather  gold  and 
silver  under  circumstances  both  oppressive,  and 
to  the  short-sightedness  of  your  slave,  unright¬ 
eous  ;  but  by  the  decrees  of  Allah,  who  can  avert, 
the  Armenian  becomes  a  banker  to  the  sultan, 
with  the  privilege  of  appearing 'in  front  of  a 
mosque  which  he  despises,  in  a  scarlet  fezzan 
tarbousch.  The  Greeks  gather  pearls,  amber, 
precious  stones,  and  buy  majaumes,  the  eating  of 
which  makes  the  fairest  ladies  sigh  for  them;  but 
here  am  I,  who  never  avenged  a  fly,  with  nothing 
but  my  wits.  Tell  me  then,  reverend  gray 
beard,  how  to  become  rich." 

“  Is  that  all  you  require  ?"  said  the  man  in 
small  clothes.  “  Procure  a  wife ;  he  that  hath  a 
good  one  hath  a  great  treasure,"  and  cm  he  walk¬ 
ed,  leaving  Mousan  in  a  brown  study. 

That  afternoon  Mousan  strolled  through  the 
bazaar,  hoping  to  discover  cheap  slaves  on  sale, 
fully  resolved  to  purchase  on  credit,  as  he  had 
no  money.  On  the  way  he  saw  a  yellow  slipper, 
with  a  long  tum-up  toe,  lying  under  the  window 
of  a  magnificent  house.  The  panes  of  glass,  as 
customary  in  all  cities  inhabited  by  the  faithful, 
were  admirably  secured  by  gilded  bars. 

On  close  inspection,  a  note  was  found  forced 
up  into  the  extremity  of  the  shoe..  He  turned 
the  comer,  and  read  on  satin  paper,  Ihese  lines : 

“  Whoever  finds  this,  will  find  something  worth 
having,  by  standing  under  the  middle  window  of 
the  third  story,  in  the  alley,  at  the  ninth  hour 
this  night;  may  the  prophet's  cloak  cover  the  be¬ 
liever  who  ventures  on  the  expedition." 

“  MWmlUh  1”  said  Mousan,  audibly ;  “  noth - 
ing  venture  nothing  have ,  say  the  Giouars.’' 

Punctually  at  the  moment  he  was  on  the 
ground,  occasionally  looking  upward,  because  it 
was  natural  to  conjecture  that  blessings  would 
come  down  from  above  if  they  came  at  all.  He 
was  not  long  kept  in  suspense— slowly,  a  dark 
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body  began  to  descend.  “  Should  it  be  a  mill¬ 
stone/*  said  Mousan,  “  and  the  cord  breaks,  the 
saltan  will  lose  a  subject.*'  In  another  instant 
it  reached  the  pavement.  With  proper  caution 
Mousan  gave  it  a  rigid  scrutiny  before  laying  a 
finger  too  near  the  lion’s  mouth,  if  lion  it  should 
be.  To  his  delight,  it  proved  to  be  a  splendid 
cloak,  lined  with  ermine.  “  Very  well — there  is 
nothing  bad  in  that,"  thought  the  receiver.  In 
another  moment,  down  came  another  equally 
huge  mass.  “  Another  cloak,  perhaps,"  was  in 
his  mind.  It  was  not  a  cloak ;  no,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  with  a  beating  heart.  Mousan  untied  the 
oord,  and  in  doing  so  felt  a  terrible  throbbing. 

Again  he  said  to  himself,  “  If  this  is  a  man, 
the  sooner  he  is  disposed  of,  the  quicker  I  shall 
be  relieved  of  a  burden." 

No  chronicle  has  explained  how  he  ascertained 
that  the  second  installment  was  a  woman. 

"  Mousan,"  was  whispered  in  his  great  ear, 
“  I  trust  all  to  you.  Conceal  me  in  your  box  at 
Pera." 

There  was  no  alternative.  If  he  had  run,  why, 
the  patrols  would  have  arrested  him ;  the  dogs 
would  have  howled,  and  the  woman  have  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  next 
day,  in  a  red  bag. 

Like  two  friends  away  they  sped  to  his  quarter 
In  Pera.  He  had  no  light.  However,  they 
groped  through  the  door,  and  Mousan  told  her 
to  occupy  the  further  corner,  while  he  kept  on 
the  lookout  in  front.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was 
up,  he  was  in  raptures  with  the  gazelle  eyes,  the 
blushing  checks,  the  raven  locks,  the  henna  stain¬ 
ed  nails,  the  gorgeous  dress,  the  diamond  brace¬ 
lets  and  the  noble  figure  and  divine  gracefulness 
of  his  charge.  "Lucky  dog  am  I,"  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  repeating ;  "a  wife  free  of  all  cost." 

At  the  eleventh  hour,  the  sun  having  darted 
his  bright  rays  into  the  dome  of  the  holy  mosque 
of  Achmet  the  Slayer,  heralds  were  everywhere 
offering  rewards  for  the  sultan’s  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Sameri  el  Yatan,  or  the  Peacock’s  Eye. 
She  had  been  promised  to  a  favorite  of  her  exact¬ 
ing  father.  By  suppressing  a  rebellion  in  Alba¬ 
nia,  he  had  immensely  gratified  the  disposer  of 
heads,  who,  to  encourage  others  with  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  gaining  what  he  would  not  have  to  give, 
another  princess,  the  Peacock’s  Eye  was  designed 
to  be  the  recompense  of  his  bravery. 

Sameri,  through  the  lattice  that  barricaded  her 
windows,  saw  a  sprightly  youth  daily  practising 
horsemanship,  whom  she  looked  upon  till  she 
was  miserable,  on  those  days  when  the  young 
man  omitted  the  customary  exercise. 

Of  course  she  could  not  know  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  could  be  found.  She  was  resolved  to 


make  a  bold  effort  to  find  him,  on  hearing  tip 
announcement  made  the  very  day  on  which  her 
slaves  let  her  down  from  the  window,  that  she 
had  been  bestowed  on  the  Albanian  victor. 

Women  are  more  courageous  than  the  rougher 
sex.  When  dangers  thicken,  and  where  their  af¬ 
fections  are  concerned,  men  sink  into  utter  insig¬ 
nificance  in  comparison  with  the  fertile  expedi¬ 
ents  they  promptly  devise. 

After  hearing  the  herald  and  the  promised  re¬ 
ward,  she  was  fearful  of  being  betrayed,  having 
discovered  by  what  she  saw  and  heard,  of  the 
poverty  of  her  protector.  Her  energy  of  charac¬ 
ter  never  forsook  her ;  not  a  nerve  refused  its 
office. 

“  Mousan,"  she  said,  for  he  had  told  her  all 
about  himself,  and  how  he  wanted  to  be  rich, 
“  find  the  young  horseman,  which  you  may  easily 
accomplish  by  going  to  the  place  of  exercise. 
Bring  him  here,  but  without  declaring  the  object, 
or  betraying  me.  Be  faithful,  and  you  shall  be 
rich." 

Precisely  as  directed,  the  horseman  was  at  the 
accustomed  exercise.  Mousan  approached  him 
in  the  name  of  the  prophet.  “  Bora  of  happiness 
— come  with  me  that  you  may  learn  a  lesson  to 
teach  to  others." 

Surprised  as  he  might  be  with  a  salutation  so 
odd  from  a  shabby  fellow  like  him,  the  young 
man  said,  “ nothing  venture  nothing  have**  and 
followed.  He  made  his  horse  fast  to  a  post  near 
the  house  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  and  then  kept 
close  on  the  footsteps  of  Mousan  to  his  door. 

The  Peacock's  Eye  thrilled  with  emotion.  He 
was  more  marble-like  than  he  had  been  before. 
He  fell  on  his  knees,  a  position  a  Mussulman 
never  takes,  except  in  one  of  the  postures  of  pray¬ 
er.  **  Princess  ! — who  can  you  be  but  the  prin¬ 
cess  ?  All  Stamboul  is  in  commotion.  The 
guns  at  the  arsenal  are  proclaiming  the  sultan’s 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  and  messengers 
are  threading  their  way  round  about,  proclaiming 
that  the  princess  has  been  borne  away  by  the  an¬ 
gels  on  the  wings  of  the  clouds.  To  me  she  was 
betrothed  1  You  are  the  fair  Sameri  el  Yatan. 
I  am  Schakmet  Pasha."  She  swooned  in  his 
arms!  Mousan  stood  looking  on,half  petrified  with 
fear,  but  somewhat  vexed  with  himself  for  having 
brought  in  a  rival.  “  Matters  are  coming  to  a 
climax,"  he  mumbled  to  himself.  “  This  is  not 
getting  a  wife  after  all,  scot  free ;  but  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  If  I  drive  him  out,  the  Peacock’s  Eye 
will  have  no  eye  for  me*  Certainly  they  love 
one  another." 

While  these  reflections  were  running  through 
his  mind,  Schakmet  gave  directions  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed  :  “  Go  to  the  palace  of  his  majesty  the  sul* 
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tei*  and  ask  what  shall  be  the  reward  of  him  who 
restores  the  Peacock's  Eye." 

Difficulties  were  many  and  vexations  before 
the  question  reached  the  kislaragha ;  bat  it  did, 
and  was  carried  forward  to  the  apartment  of  the 
concealed.  Said  the  saltan  through  the  stentori¬ 
an  longs  of  the  same  black  messenger :  “  Who¬ 
ever  returns  the  princess,  shall  be  the  Tefterdar  of 
the  royal  household.  His  salary  shall  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  piasters  per  month.  He  shall  be  quartered 
at  the  royal  kiosk  at  the  north  of  Scutari,  and 
have  a  roast  fowl  on  Friday,  from  the  kitchen  of 
his  master." 

Mousan's  head  swam  with  visions  of  delight 
Being  tremendous  hungry,  the  idea  of  a  roast  fowl 
peemed  to  have  a  visible  form,  dancing  just  before 
his  eyes,  all  the  way  back  to  his  locked  up  prizes. 
With  a  royal  guard,  himself  adorned  with  a  blue 
scarf  and  a  chain  of  gold  dangling  from  his  neck 
to  the  saddle  knob,  the  procession  wended  on¬ 
ward  to  the  palace.  They  arrived  safely  at  the 
gate  of  felicity,  which  opened  upon  its  brazen 
hinges  and  permitted  the  princess  and  Schakmet 
to  enter,  and  then  closed  again  as  though  moved 
by  an  invisible  power. 

Just  as  he  had  been  promised,  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  fully  and  perfectly  realized.  He  sat 
on  a  silken  divan  at  the  entrance  of  the  treasury 
department,  with  the  high  sounding  distinction 
of  Tefterdar  or  treasurer.  With  snch  means  at 
his  disposal,  "now,"  said  Mousan,  "  I  will  have 
a  wife  to  my  liking." 

Besides  visiting  the  slave  market  in  person, 
servants  were  directed  to  ransack  not  only  the 
public  bazaars,  but  all  the  private  establishments 
of  the  Jew  brokers,  for  something  rare  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  the  line  of  female  beauty. 

"Anybody  may  find  an  ugly  woman.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  in  me,  with  ample  means,  to 
purchase  a  homely  commddity,  therefore  my  wife 
shall  be  handsome."  Word  was  brought  that  a 
beauty  of  the  rarest  character  was  to  be  had,  un- 
sight  unseen,  for  the  sum  he  received  for  one 
month's  wages  in  the  treasury.  At  this  he  cried 
out  in  dignified  rage,  striking  an  open  Horan  with 
his  jewelled  fiat,  "It  is  too  much.  I  would  not 
give  that  for  the  Princess  Sameri  el  Yatan  1" 

Before  the  words  had  died  in  the  air,  a  door 
opened  in  the  wall,  and  the  princess  herself  stood 
before  him.  "Then  you  would  not  part  with  a 
month's  wages  for  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  ?" 
Abashed,  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast. 

"  Schakmet  Pasha  died  in  battle.  His  last 
message  to  me,  and  my  royal  father  sanctioned 
it,  was  this :  ‘  Be  the  loving  wife  of  our  deliverer, 
Sacton  Mousan  the  treasurer.'  I  sent  the  mes- 
Mge,  and  fixed  the  price  to  try  your  heart. 


Money  has  destroyed  the  good  intentions  that 
were  honorable  to  you  in  poverty.  You  will 
never  see  my  face  again." 

While  bewildered  with  his  rash  folly,  a  slave 
announced  a  successor  to  the  Tefterdar,  who 
squandered  all  his  property,  and  8acton  Mousan 
returned  to  the  old  doorway  in  Pera,  as  poor  as 
he  left  it.  Those  who  passed  by,  as  long  as  he 
lived,  used  to  point  him  out  to  strangers,  saying 
"  There  sits  Mousan  the  miser,  who  preferred 
money  to  a  good  wife,  and  therefore  lost  a  great 
treasure." 

A  REVOLUTIONARY  INCIDENT. 

During,  the  retreat  from  the  city  of  New  York* 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1776,  Greene,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  detachment,  was  riding  up  the 
middle  road,  towards  Harlem  Heights  where  the 
American  army  was  to  unite.  An  artillery  cm 
riage,  without  the  gun,  came  rapidly  along  the 
road,  when  Greene  ordered  the  driver  to  stop. 

"  Where  is  your  piece  of  cannon?"  said  Greene, 
sternly. 

"Please  yon, general,  the  British  were  so  close 
behind  me,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
gun,  to  save  myself,  the  men  and  horses." 

"Face  right  about?"  said  Greene,  "or  I  will 
run  you  through!"  drawing  his  sword  at  the 
same  time.  The  man  could  do  nothing  but  obey. 

"Now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "let  us  re¬ 
cover  the  gun."  * 

They  rode  back  as  fast  as  possible,  found  the 
cannon,  a  braes  six-pounder,  placed  it  on  its  car¬ 
riage,  and  in  the  face  of  the  British  troops,  then 
advancing,  successfully  escaped.  This  snows,  in 
a  measure,  the  decision  of  character  of  Greene. 
— Morning  Star. 

WELL  SAID. 

The  Indian,  in  Ms  native  condition,  is  no  fool, 
as  the  following  anecdote  related  by  a  Washing* 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Republican 
attests  : — We  met  Col.  Sam  Stambourg  to-day 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  and  while  we  were 
looking  at  the  carved  representations  over  tire 
doorways  of  the  rotunda,  the  veteran  Indian  agent 
told  us  that  in  1830r  with  a  delegation  of  the 
Menominee  Indians,  he  visited  the  capitol,  ana 
explained  the  nature  and  design  of  the  stone 
soups  in  the  rotunda,  when  the  chief,  “  Qrisshr 
Bear,"  turned  to  the  eastern  doorway,  over  which 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  landing  of  tht 
Pilgrims,  ana  said,  "There,  Ingen  give  white 
man  corn,*1'  and  to  the  north,  representing 
Penn's  treaty,  "  There,  Ingen  give  am  land;” 
and  to  the  west,  where  Pocahontas  is  seen  saving 
the  life  of  Captain  Smith.  "  There,  Ingen  save 
nm  life ;"  ana  lastly  to  the  south,  where  the 
hardy  ptoieer,  Daniel  Boone,  is  seen  plunging 
his  unfe  into  the  heart  of  one  red  man,  while  mi 
foot  is  planted  on  the  dead  body  of  another, 
"And  there,  white  man  kill  Ingen. 

Look  not  mournftilly  into  the  past — it  cannot 
return ;  wisely  improve  the  present — it  is  thine ; 
go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  fhmre  without  fear, 
and  with  a  manly  heart 
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MY  HOME. 


BY  MBS.  MABY  J.  MBSSBHOXB. 


I  lore  it,  I  Iot©  it,  my  be&ntlfol  horn©, 

Where  the  birds  in  the  springtime  so  cheerily  oome, 
From  the  wild  mocking-bird  to  the  soft  cooing  dore, 
They  sing  round  my  home  in  friendship  end  lore. 

I  lore  it,  I  love  it  for  the  meny  sweet  hoars 
Spent  et  my  home,  mid  its  jessamine  bowers. 

I  Ioy©  It,  I  lore  it,  the  bright  evergreen 

That  grow  round  my  home,  they’re  the  loveliest  seen— 

The  dark  holly-bosh,  the  bright  oedar  tree, 

The  wild  brier-roee,  are  all  dea$  to  me. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  the  many  sweet  hours, 

Spent  at  my  home,  with  its  birds,  trees  and  flowers. 

I  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  long  may  I  see 
The  wren  build  its  nest  in  the  old  oak  tree: 

Oar  list  to  the  mocking-bird  warbling  his  lay, 

Or  else  to  the  lark  at  the  ope  of  the  day, 

Who  as  upward  and  onward  his  course  is  to  fly, 

Trills  his  sweet  matin  song  to  the  Maker  on  high. 

Tee,  I  love  them,  I  love  them,  those  scenes  so  dear, 
And  oft  to  my  eye  springs  the  unbidden  tear, 

As  I  think  on  my  home  and  the  friends  I  loved  there, 
Who  used  with  my  joys  and  sorrows  to  share ; 

Should  I  live  but  to  see  thee,  ne’er  again  will  I  roam, 
Until  I  leave  thee  forever,  my  childhood’s  sweet  home. 


THE  LOVER’S  LEAP. 


BT  MAUBICE  8ILIXG8BT. 


Thebe  is  perhaps  no  part  of  England  so  rich 
in  leg^pds  and  well  preserved  traditions,  handed 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation 
among  the  inhabitants,  as  Derbyshire.  Derby¬ 
shire  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  picturesque 
scenery,  the  fine  country-seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  its  almost  inexhaustible  stores 
of  limestone.  For  miles  around,  from  this 
point,  you  may  see  the  bright  blaze  of  the  num¬ 
berless  lime  kilns,  shooting  up  their  innumerable 
sparks,  which  come  dancing  down  again  through 
all  the  long  night,  and  through  all  the  long  year 
— for  ages,  perhaps,  and  so  incessantly,  too,  that 
it  might  almost  seem  a  positive  necessity  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  in  the  same  way  for  an  incalculable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  in  circulation 
among  the  peasantry,  relating  to  the  present 
duke,  one  of  which  I  will  take  the  liberty 
to  relate  as  prefatory  to  the  "  Lover’s  Leap/' 
it  being  not  only  characteristic  of  an  English¬ 
man,  but  also  of  the  great  duke  himself,  whose 
immense  wealth,  magnificent  style  of  living, 
and  munificent  liberality,  have  extended  his  well- 
reputation  across  the  water. 


It  chanced  one  day  that  a  poor  coal-carrier,  as 
he  was  carting  coal  in  sacks  to  the  kilns  in  Caw- 
ver,  discovered  the  month  of  one  sack  to  have 
loosened  suddenly,  and  removing  it  from  the 
back  of  the  ass,  he  commenced  gathering  up  the 
scattered  fragments,  which  no  sooner  had  he  ac¬ 
complished,  than  he  found  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
store  it  to  its  place  again.  Noticing  just  then 
a  large,  powerful  looking  man  walking  leisurely 
along  the  road,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  he 
cried  out,  lustily :  "This  way !  this  way,  maun, 
and  gi'e  us  a  ha'penny's  lift,  will  ye  ?" 

The  stranger,  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the 
call,  and  entirely  content  to  humor  the  whim  of 
the  carrier,  came  briskly  forward  and  laid  hold 
of  the  other  end  of  the  sack.  Being  unused  to 
this  kind  of  exercise,  his  hands  slipped  off  two 
or  three  times  before  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
his  end,  the  awkwardness  of  which  the  carrier 
took  the  liberty  to  censure  roundly,  all  of  which 
was  taken  by  the  stranger  with  perfect  equanim¬ 
ity  and  good  humor.  After  they  were  through, 
the  stranger  desired  to  know  why  he  did  not  pur¬ 
chase  a  horse  and  cart,  which  would  certainly  ba 
much  more  profitable  than  carrying  it  in  sacks. 

“  It  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,"  answered  the 
carrier,  bluntly,  “  to  feed  my  two  asses,  much 
more  to  buy  a  horse  and  cart,  which  would  cost 
me  full  twenty  guineas." 

"You  should  apply  to  the  duke,"  responded 
the  stranger ;  "  he  is  said  to  be  very  liberal  with 
those  who  are  deserving." 

"  I  say  the  duke,"  cried  the  other,  making  a 
cabalistic  sign  with  his  thumb  against  his  nose, 
and  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  his  four  fingers, 
which  seemed  to  say :  "  That's  a  pretty  good 
joke,  now,  but  you  don't  think  I’m  so  ignorant 
as  to  be  caught  in  that  trap  ?" 

The  stranger,  who  had  observed  him  narrowly, 
here  asked  if  he  doubted  the  duke's  goodness. 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that,"  said  the  carrier,  "  for 
I  think  the  duke  is  a  good  fellow,  if  you  only 
have  a  spare  guinea  or  two." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  inquired 
the  stranger,  reddening. 

"Well, it  is  just  this  much,  flat,"  said  the 
carrier.  "  If  I  have  a  guinea  for  the  porter,  I 
can  see  the  duke ;  but  if  I  haven’t  the  guinea,  I 
am  turned  away — I  can't  see  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  I  am  to  understand  this  as  the 
truth  ?"  demanded  the  other,  sternly. 

"  Why,  bless  your  soul,  man,"  responded  the 
carrier,  laughing,  "  haven't  I  been  there  myself 
and  been  refused,  and  don't  I  know  a  round 
dozen  that  could  tell  you  the  same  story,  if  yon 
would  take  the  trouble  ?"  m 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  other,  changing  his 
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tone  to  one  of  cheerfal  encouragement,  “you 
pay  the  duke  a  visit  to-morrow,  and  I  thfah  be 
will  gire  yon  an  audience.” 

The  carrier  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

“  It's  no  use !  I  wouldn’t  give  a  rusty  farthing 
for  all  my  chances  of  seeing  ldm!” 

44 But  you  shall  see  him!”  cried  the  stranger, 
vehemently ;  “  for  I  am  stopping  with  the  duke 
myself,  and  I  will  bespeak  an  audience  for  you. 
When  you  call  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  inquire  for 
me— MaxwelL”  And  with  this  he  turned  and 
walked  rigorously  away. 

The  next  day,  the  carrier  presented  himself  at 
foe  duke’s  palace  and  inquired  for  Maxwell. 
Without  asking  a  word  as  to  perquisites,  the 
porter  conducted  him  straight  to  the  usher,  who 
in  turn  led  him  into  the  grand  reception-room, 
„  where  the  duke  was  sitting  attired  in  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  court  dress.  In  a  moment,  the  carrier  re¬ 
cognised  in  the  duke’s  features  his  quondam 
friend  and  co-laborer  of  foe  preceding  day,  and 
without  offering  a  word,  he  fell  on  his  knees  be¬ 
fore  him  in  an  attitude  of  supplication. 

44  Arise,  my  honest  friend !”  said  the  duke, 
coming  forward.  “There  is  no  occasion  for 
this!  You  hare  no  cause  to  fear  me.” 

And  with  this  he  rang  a  bell,  which  was 
speedily  answered  by  a  handsome  page  in  sky- 
blue  pants  and  a  crimson  jacket 

“  Bid  foe  porter  come  to  me !”  said  foe  duke. 

The  page  retired,  and  a  moment  after  foe  por¬ 
ter  entered. 

“  Now,  my  good  friend,”  said  foe  duke,  turn¬ 
ing  to  foe  carrier,  "  state  to  this  man  what  you 
did  to  me  yesterday.” 

The  porter,  who  now  recognised  foe  carrier  as 
one  of  those  applicants  whom  he  had  turned 
away  on  a  former  occasion,  began  to  look  ex¬ 
tremely  crest-fallen. 

44  Speak  up,  man,”  said  foe  duke ;  44  you  have 
nothing  to  fear!” 

Thus  assured,  foe  carrier  went  on  and  related 
all,  and  much  more  than  he  had  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  porter  succeeded  in  stammering 
out  some  sort  of  an  excuse,  but  was  speedily 
frowned  into  silence  by  the  duke.  After  he  had 
concluded  his  story,  foe  duke  turned  to  the  por¬ 
ta;  and  said :  “  Now,  sir,  your  stay  here  depends 
on  your  making  a  clean  breast  of  it.” 

The  poor  fellow  broke  down  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  everything.  He  said  he  had  only  thought 
of  foe  money ;  foe  consequence  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him,  but  he  would  be  sure  and  mend 
infoeftiture. 

Said  foe  duke :  44  The  consequence  is  trifling 
•to  you,  for  you  have  made  your  office  in  my 
hougphold  that  of  a  sinecure ;  but  to  me  the  re¬ 


sult  is  of  immense  moment  Here,  for  yean, 
have  I  not  been  pleased  to  style  myself  the 
patron  of  the  poor,  only  to  awaken  now  and 
discover  that  those  alone  who  possessed  the 
means  to  bribe  my  domestics,  and  consequently 
did  not  need  it,  have  been  foe  sole  recipients  of 
my  bounty.  I  shall  look  to  it  in  foe  future.  If 
I  did  by  you  as  I  almost  feel  it  my  duty  to  do,  I 
should  forthwith  discharge  you  from  my  service 
forever.  I  might  crush  you,  but  what  benefit  to 
me,  or  what  benefit  to  foe  poor  whom  your  cu¬ 
pidity  has  defrauded,  would  result  from  it  1  The 
mission  of  a  wise  man  is  to  create  instead  of  de¬ 
stroying,  to  support  instead  of  pulling  down ; 
and  by  my  forbearance  in  foe  present  instance,  I 
trust  I  shall  not  only  punish  for  past  offences, 
but  shall  enoourage  to  better  deeds  in  the  future. 
You  may  go,  now,  and  see  that  you  have  in 
readiness,  against  this  poor  man’s  coming,  a' 
horse  and  cart  suitable  for  his  business.”  And 
with  this  injunction,  he  waved  the  stricken  cul¬ 
prit  from  his  presence. 

After  he  was  gone,  the  duke  turned  to  foe 
carrier  and  said :  “  Now,  my  honest  friend,  do 
you  longer  doubt  the  duke's  willingness  to  assist 
the  deserving!” 

The  carrier  would  have  embraced  foe  man, 
had  not  foe  conventional  shadow  of  a  dukedom 
stood  between  them.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his 
coarse  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  and  dislodged 
some  drops  of  moisture  that  had  gathered  there. 

“  You  will  come  every  year  and  tell  me  how 
you  get  on  ?”  said  the  duke,  as  foe  carrier  mad# 
his  last  awkward  bow  at  foe  doorof  foe  audience- 
chamber. 

No  man  in  Bngland  is  perhaps  so  idoliaeffby 
foe  peasantry  as  foe  Duke  of  Devonshire.  He 
is  foe  patron  of  all  harmless  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tions.  He  is  the  presiding  genius  of  foe  May- 
day  and  harvest  festivals,  on  which  occasions 
foe  jocund  feast  in  foe  open  air,  and  many  other 
primitive  customs  are  revived. 

Chats  worth  Hall,  foe  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
palace,  is  situated  on  a  side  hill,  and  surrounded 
and  made  up  of  almost  everything  of  imagina¬ 
ble  splendor — gardens,  terraces,  obeliskal  sculp¬ 
ture,  parks,  conservatories,  fountains  with  drip¬ 
ping  naiads,  and  the  waters  sparkling  and  danc¬ 
ing  among  foe  pendant  branches  of  foe  willows. 
There  is  also  foe  royal  nursery,  where  a  great 
many  of  foe  sovereigns  of  Bngland  have  each 
planted  a  tree. 

The  duke  is  now  an  old  man,  and  resides 
most  of  foe  time  here.  Strangers  may  know 
when  the  duke  is  at  home  by  the  Union  Jack, 
which  is  to  be  seen  floating  from  one  of  foe  tow¬ 
ers.  It  is  said  that  in  early  life  the  duke  was 
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much,  addicted  to  the  “  turf/'  being  for  a  long 
time  the  leading  feature  and  principal  supporter 
of  the  “  Chesterfield  Races/'  But  of  late  yean 
lie  has  exhibited  a  more  serious  turn ;  has  taken 
much  interest  in  church  affairs,  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  poor,  and  generally  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  around  him. 
In  1846,  the  interior  of  the  old  Chesterfield 
church  was  remodelled  by  order  of  the  duke, 
and  free  pews  were  placdA  in  it  Chesterfield  is 
about  twelve  miles  from  Chatsworth,  and  there 
are  many  legends  and  superstitions  connected 
with  this  church.  The  steeple  is  built  in  a 
twisted,  zigzag  form,  so  that  in  standing  in  any 
position  beneath,  it  looks  as  though  it  were  about 
to  topple  down  upon  you.  Near  the  altar  is  to 
be  seen  the  breast  bone  of  a  cow,  said  to  have 
been  endowed  with  an  inexhaustible  udder,  tiH 
one  day  a  malicious  old  witch  conceived  the  dia¬ 
bolical  notion  of  milking  it  dry  through  a  sieve, 
which  no  sooner  had  she  accomplished,  than  the 
creature  dropped  down  dead  at  her  feet.  The 
people,  who  looked  upon  the  cow  as  an  especial 
gift  from  heaven,  were  so  indignant  at  the  fonl 
doings  of  the  witch  that  they  forthwith  strong 
her  up  to  the  church  steeple,  when  lo  1  the  very 
steeple  itself  becoming  carious  to  know  npon 
which  side  they  had  hung  so  infamous  a  charac¬ 
ter,  stooped  over  to  look,  which  is  one  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  present  twisted  appearance.  Another 
is  that  a  peasant  girl  came  there  one  day  of  inch 
wondrous  beauty,  that  the  steeple  could  not  resist 
nodding  at  her,  which  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  true 
as  the  other,  though  certainly  a  high  compliment 
to  the  young  lady's  charms. 

About  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Cawver,  on 
die  road  to  the  dnke's  residence,  is  a  colossal 
limestone  rock,  feeing  on  the  road,  and  rising 
perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  ninety  feet  It  is 
known  to  the  peasantry  around  by  the  title  of 
“The  Lover's  Leap,"  and  is  the  subject  of  a 
curious  old  legend.  As  the  story  runs,  a  young 
lord  who  had  come  up  from  London  to  attend 
the  races  at  Chesterfield,  discovered  one  day  at 
the  fair  a  peasant  girl  of  such  rare  beauty  that 
he  instantly  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  forthwith 
ordered  his  servant  to  follow  her  on  her  return, 
and  inform  him  where  she  resided  as  soon  as  he 
had  fully  ascertained. 

About  midnight,  the  servant  returned,  and 
gave  information  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
small  farmer  residing  in  Cawver.  How  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  the  patrician  yonng  lord 
was  at  a  loss  to  decide ;  so  he  recalled  his  ser¬ 
vant,  who  had  a  most  excellent  head  at  plotting, 
and  laid  the  case  before  him. 

“  If  your  lordship  goes  there  on  purpose  to  see 


her,"  said  the  fellow,  scratching  his  head,  M  the 
girl  will  take  affright,  and  then  the  old  folks  will 
take  affright;  so  the  next  thing— whip— off 
they’ll  go  and  hide  up  somewhere,  your  honor, 
and  you'll  not  get  a  sight  of  'em.  Ton  most  go 
to  work  sort  of  natural  like,  and  everything 
must  be  done  just  as  if  it  were  accident." 

“And what  plan  would  you  suggest?"  said 
his  lordship. 

“  Why,  I'll  tell  you,  your  honor,"  answered 
the  servant.  “Ton  must  get  into  the  farm¬ 
house  by  accident,  that  is  as  though  it  was  all 
unexpected  to  you,  and  any  other  house  would 
do  just  as  well.  And  now  I  will  tell  yon  howl 
would  do  it,  if  I  was  yon.  Now  supposing  I 
was  yon,  and  you  was  I — that  is,  my  servant, 
your  honor— you  see  ?"  said  the  fellow,  laying 
the  tips  of  his  two  fore  fingers  together  emphat¬ 
ically.  “  I  mount  my  horse,  and  you  being  m j 
servant,  yon  mount  likewise,  and  we  start  off  on 
the  road  to  Cawver.  When  we  get  in  right  of 
the  ferm-honse,  I  point  it  out  to  you — no,  you 
point  it  out  to  me — no,  that's  not  it — I— no, 
you — that's  it — you  are  my  servant— now  I  have 
it — you  point  it  out,  and  I  clap  spun  to  my 
horse,  and  away  I  go  rearing  and  plunging  as 
though  I  hadn't  the  least  control  over  the  brute, 
and  when  I  arrive  opposite  the  house,  I  am 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground  and  severely  in¬ 
jured.  Then  you  come  riding  up  with  the  great¬ 
est  alarm,  spring  from  your  horse  and  cry  out 
lustily  for  help.  Then,  as  is  quite  natural,  afl 
the  inmates  will  come  rushing  out  to  assist  mo¬ 
no,  no !  you  I — to  assist  you  in  helping  me  into 
the  house.  Yon  know  something  of  surgery, 
and  when  I  am  put  safely  to  bed,  you  can  dress 
my  wounds  and  for  a  day  or  two  shake  yoqr 
head  ominously  to  all  questions,  as  though  I  was 
in  the  most  imminent  peril — ha,  ha !  And  then 
I'll  begin  to  mend.  Or,  vice  vena  /" 

“  Capital !"  said  his  lordship.  “  We  will  at¬ 
tempt  your  stratagem  to-morrow." 

Accordingly,  the  yonng  lord,  accompanied  by 
his  servant,  sallied  forth  on  horseback  the  very 
next  morning  in  the  direction  of  Cawver. 
When  they  came  in  right  of  the  house,  his  lord- 
ship's  horse  began  to  rear  and  plunge,  and  by 
the  time  they  arrived  opposite,  he  was  thrown 
with  much  force  to  the  ground.  The  servant 
came  np,  and  dismounting  with  a  great  look  of 
trepidation,  hallooed  londly  for  help.  The  next 
moment  the  door  opened,  and  oat  ran  the 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  their  peerless  daughter, 
whose  name,  if  I  mistake  not,  proved  to  be  El- 
frida.  They  were  all  extremely  sorry  that  such 
a  mishap  should  have  befallen  his  lordship,  at  ” 
which  his  lordship  smiled  faintly ;  and  then  at 
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the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  daughter,  who 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  have  conceived  a  violent 
regard  for  him,  the  fanner,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  servant,  speedily  bore  his  lordship  into  die 
house,  where  he  was  soon  after  installed  in  a 
idee  little  room,  in  a  nice  little  bed,  with  a  nice 
little  patchwork  counterpane.  For  the  two  fol- 
'  lowing  days  the  servant,  who  by  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  had  acted  in  the  capacity  both  of 
none  and  surgeon  to  his  lordship,  looked  very 
grave  and  ominous,  apd  though  he  steadily 
affirmed  that  his  master  was  now  quite  comfort¬ 
able,  and  like  to  get  well,  he  did  not  forget  to 
mention  yet  more  frequently  that  he  had  had  a 
most  wonderful  escape  of  it. 

On  the  third  day,  he  desired  Elfrida  to  sit  by 
his  master  while  he  rode  over  to  Chesterfield  to 
transact  some  business  for  his  lordship.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  with  a  fluttering  heart,  poor  Elfrida  stole 
into  the  invalid's  chamber,  and  seated  herself 
demurely  in  a  vacant  chair.  His  lordship,  who 
feigned  to  have  just  awakened  from  sleep,  soon 
succeeded  in  engaging  her  in  conversation, 
which  was  kept  up  without  flagging  till  the  ser¬ 
vant  returned  from  Chesterfield. 

All  night  long  the  handsome  form  of  the 
young  lord  figured  wonderfully  in  the  dreams  of 
Elfrida.  She  fancied  they  were  wandering  to¬ 
gether  through  flowery  meads  and  up  mountain 
paths,  and  every  now  and  then  his  lordship 
would  fall  on  his  knees  before  her,  and  declare 
his  love  in  the  most  ardent  and  persuasive  lan¬ 
guage.  At  length  they  approached  a  little 
church  embowered  among  trees— a  sort  of  fairy¬ 
like  grotto,  such  as  the  imagination  alone  pic¬ 
tures — and  were  met  at  the  porch  by  an  aged 
rector  with  an  abundance  of  long  white  beard 
which  reached  quite  to  his  girdle.  When  they 
entered  the  church,  they  found  a  bridal  party  as¬ 
sembled,  composed  of  lords  and  ladies  in  rich 
attire,  each  holding  a  wreath  of  evergreen,  inter¬ 
woven  with  every  description  of  pastoral  flower, 
and  all  united  in  singing  one  of  those  sweet 
bridal  hymns,  still  extant  among  the  peasantry. 
After  they  were  through,  the  rector  came  for¬ 
ward  and  placed  the  hand  of  Elfrida  in  that  of 
his  lordship.  Then  there  was  a  prolonged  shout 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  roof  of  the  old 
church.  After  the  noise  had  subsided,  the  rec¬ 
tor#  in  the  most  musical  tones  she  had  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to,  repeated  the  marriage  ritual,  which  in  a 
twinkling  transformed  the  beautiful  peasant  into 
the  young  lord's  wife.  Then  came  a  second  pro¬ 
longed  shout,  louder  and  more  deafening  than 
the  first,  which  had  the  virtue  to  bring  the  walls 
of  the  church  about  their  ears  with  a  crash, 
when  she  awoke. 


Day  after  day,  Elfrida  continued  to  sit  by  hfcf 
lordship,  till  such  time  as  the  slight  scratch  on 
his  elbow  would  permit  of  his  hobbling  about  on 
a  crutch,  which  his  considerate  servant  had  been 
thoughtful  enough  to  procure  for  him.  But  his 
intentions,  instead  of  being  honorable,  as  might 
be  expected  of  a  great  lord,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  exceedingly  wicked  and  infamous.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  poor  Elfrida,  after  a  little  while,  folia 
victim  to  the  'tales  of  her  cunning  lover.  He 
soon  tired  of  his  prise,  and  his  next  aim  was  to 
furnish  a  suitable  pretext  for  deserting  her.  How 
to  do  this,  he  hardly  knew.  He  disliked  encour¬ 
aging  a  hope  which  he  felt  could  never  be 
realized.  His  heart  was  not  yet  hardly  corrupt 
enough  to  suffer  him  to  go  up  to  London  with 
fair  promises  on  his  tongue,  while  the  black  lie 
still  rested  on  his  soul.  He  loved  Elfrida,  but 
then  he  was  sensible  that  his  rich  and  powerful 
father  would  never  give  his  sanction  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  of  this  description.  So  one  day  when  they 
were  seated  together,  he  says  to  Elfrida : 

“  0,  woe  is  me !  O,  cruel  fate  that  1  had  not 
been  born  a  peasant  instead  of  a  lord  1  Then 
there  would  have  been  no  obstacle  between  us j 
no  one  to  say  unto  me,  *  do  thou  so  !*  I  should 
have  been  more  content  with  thee,  my  love,  than 
the  most  fortunate  king  on  earth  with  his  pam¬ 
pered  mistress,  or  his  royal  consort.  I  should 
have  been  far  more  happy,  if  you  will  believe 
me.  Then  might  I  have  turned  the  glebe  and 
scattered  the  grain,  and  gathered  an  abundance 
of  everything  which  the  simple  wants  of  nature 
require.  I  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
world;  my  ambition  would  have  led  to  rustic 
sports  and  simple  athletic  exercises ;  my  highest 
aspirations  would  have  been  low ;  and  all  the 
glitter  and  gewgaw,  the  whirl  and  excitement 
and  false  views  of  everything,  as  received 
through  the  medium  of  artificial  life,  would 
have  been  to  me  a  sealed  book.  But  now  I  am 
a  slave — a  slave  to  parental  authority;  from 
birth  and  education  a  slave  to  public  opinion ;  a 
slave  to  hereditary  titles,  lust,  and  pampered 
pride.  I  cannot  break  the  chain.  It  was  forged 
by  Satan  for  the  first  among  my  ancestors,  and 
has  descended  to  me  unbroken.  It  comes  down 
to  me  with  my  titles  and  hereditary  honors.  I 
love  you,  dearest  Elfrida ;  but  should  I  be  so 
reckless  as  to  marry  one  in  your  humble  walks 
I  of  life,  however  good  or  beautiful  or  worthy,  my 
father  would  from  that  moment  disinherit  me 
forever.  Then  indeed  should  I  be  more  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  pity,  in  my  ignorance  of  what  even  the 
most  unlettered  hind  may  know,  than  the  mean¬ 
est  pauper  that  ever  felt  the  weight  and  authority 
of  a  beadle's  nod.  No,  dearest  Elfrida,  I  can 
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tee  no  way  at  present  of  fulfilling  my  promise 
to  yon,  without  rendering  ns  both  the  most 
wretched  and  miserable  of  created  beings." 

When  his  lordship  concluded  his  harangue, 
poor  Elfrida  answered  him  through  her  tears,  as 
follows : 

“  It  would  be  selfish  in  me,  my  lord,  to  ask  of 
you  so  great  a  sacrifice.  But  could  you  be 
happy  in  the  society  of  one  who  loves  you,  with 
the  comforts  of  life  without  its  luxuries— one 
who  would  sacrifice  everything  in  her  power  to 
minister  to  your  ease  and  convenience— such  a 
home  have  we  to  offer  you,  in  case  your  father 
should  think  proper  to  withdraw  from  you  his 
countenance."  * 

“I  see,"  answered  his  lordship,  petulantly, 
u  for  the  sake  of  being  the  wife  of  an  impover¬ 
ished  lord,  you  would  attire  yourself  in  rags  and 
subsist  on  air ;  but  would  you  promise  aU  this, 
were  I  a  peasant,  and  as  humble  as  yourself!" 

“  Were  you  a  peasant,  my  lord,"  answered  El¬ 
frida,  gently,  “you  would  never  have  missed 
what  you  never  experienced." 

“  True,"  responded  his  lordship,  with  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile.  “  Your  love  for  the  man  is  of  that 
transitory  quality  which  measures  itself  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  honors  which  his  station  con¬ 
fers.  I  may  be  rich  to  day  and  poor  to  morrow, 
but  whatever  fortune  betide,  I  am  none  the  less  a 
lord — a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  opulence  of  a 
name  has  dazzled  your  simple  heart,  Elfrida. 
You  do  not  love  me  for  myself  alone— of  tins 
am  I  convinced !" 

“0,  no,"  cried  Elfrida,  weeping,  “you  must 
not,  you  shall  not  be  convinced  of  so  great  a 
falsehood !  O,  my  lord,  I  have  not  the  language 
to  express  to  you  the  foil  measure  of  my  sin¬ 
cerity — my  love— my  devotion  1" 

“  True  love,"  answered  his  lordship,  “  is  ever 
at  a  loss  for  words.  You  should  give  me  more 
convincing  proof  of  it." 

“  Alas,  alas !  how  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  give 
you  more  convincing  proof  than  I  have  already  !" 
cried  the  poor  girl,  in  despairing  tones.  “  0, 
my  lord,  have  pity  on  me,  and  give  me  some  test 
whereby  I  may  show  you  the  strength  of  my 
love,  and  dissolve  forever  this  terrible  doubt.  I 
care  not  what  you  bid  me  do,  so  that  I  can  do  h. 
Anything — anything,  my  lord,  to  break  this  har¬ 
rowing  suspense." 

“Well,  my  brave  girl,”  said  his  lordship, 
smiling,  “  I  have  a  test  for  you  which  shall  fully 
satisfy  my  doubts,  and  make  you  in  every  way 
worthy  of  my  love  and  esteem." 

“  O,  name  it— name  it  1"  cried  Elfrida,  throw¬ 
ing  her  white  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  impe¬ 
rious  lover. 


“  I  fancy  you  will  not  be  so  impatient,"  an¬ 
swered  his  lordship,  “  when  you  come  to  learn 
the  condition  I  am  about  to  impose." 

Elfrida  gazed  into  her  lover's  face  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  look  of  inquiry. 

“  You  see  the  great  limestone  rock  yonder!” 
said  his  lordship,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
Chatsworth.  “Now  you  shall  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  that  rock,  Elfrida,  and  leap  down 
into  my  arms.  I  will  stand  below  you  in  the 
Cawver  road,  and  catch  you  as  you  descend." 

For  a  moment  the  poor  girl  was  stupified  with 
surprise. 

“  Will  you  undertake  it  now  !"  said  his  lord- 
ship,  laughing ;  “  or  will  you  wait  and  take  into 
consideration  the  risk  V* 

“  No !"  said  Elfrida,  with  a  sudden  look  of 
determination.  “  If  you  require  a  sacrifice  to 
prove  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  a  peasant 
girl's  love,  you  shall  have  it  within  the  hour.” 

“Shall  I  lead  the  way!"  said  his  lordship, 
with  an  incredulous  smile ;  “  or  will  you  first  ad¬ 
vise  with  your  friends  !" 

“No!"  answered  Elfrida, proudly.  “He  who 
seeks  his  own  destruction  needs  no  adviser.  I 
am  ready  1" 

His  lordship,  thinking  it  all  farce,  concluded 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  carrying  the  joke  a 
little  forther ;  so  he  caught  up  his  hat  and  led 
the  way.  When  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  they  separated,  his  lordship  passing  into 
the  Cawver  road,  which  was  of  solid  limestone 
and  as  white  almost  as  chalk;  while  Elfrida 
toiled  wearily  up  the  side  of  the  huge  mountain 
of  rock,  till  she  arrived  at  the  summit,  which 
was  quite  level,  and  covered  an  area  of  several 
yards. 

Shortly  after  his  lordship  had  taken  up  his  po¬ 
sition  in  the  road,  he  saw  the  maiden  approach 
and  kneel  down  on  the  very  verge  of  the  rock. 
Still  he  considered  thewentire  transaction  in  the 
light  of  a  farce,  and  thinking  she  would  expect 
him  to  call  out  to  her  to  desist  ere  long,  he  only 
laughed  to  himself  and  remained  silent  In  a 
few  minutes,  Elfrida  arose  from  her  kneeling 
posture,  and  gazing  down  at  her  lover,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  affection,  she 
retreated  back  till  she  was  lost  to  view. 

“  She  has  acted  her  part  pretty  well,"  thought 
his  lordship,  “  and  is  doubtless  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  to  think — " 

Before  be  could  conclude  his  reflection,  the 
poor  girl  came  bounding  forward,  her  silken  hair 
floating  In  the  wind,  and  her  white  hands  clasped 
firmly  together.  In  vain  his  lordship  called  on 
her  to  desist ;  in  vain,  In  his  frenzy,  he  strove 
to  wave  her  back;  but  useless  were  all  his  eo- 
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11  deavors.  The  next  instant,  she  sprang  from  the 

l:  terrible  height  into  the  open  space  shore  him. 

s  Sick  at  heart,  and  dizzy  with  emotion,  he  sank 

*  to  the  ground,  and  closed  his  eyes  during  that 
one  moment  of  awful  suspense.  The  next  mo- 

•  meet,  he  felt  a  pair  of  soft  arms  encircling  his 

i  neck,  and  opening  his  eyes  with  a  sudden  ex- 

i  pression  of  surprise,  he  beheld  Elfrida  kneeling 

t  before  him,  radiant  with  the  sublimity  of  lore 

i  and  beauty,  and  perfectly  unharmed. 

c  At  first,  he  could  hardly  credit  his  senses. 
h  Such  an  exhibition  of  lore  and  derotion  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  witnessing.  How  she  could 
i  hare  escaped  from  instant  destruction,  seemed 
i,  to  him  almost  a  miracle ;  and  he  resolved  that 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  doing  justice 
i  to  one*  so  worthy  of  his  regard.  Accordingly, 
with  the  approbation  of  Elfrida’s  parents,  they 
.  were  privately  married  soon  after  this,  and  some¬ 
time  subsequently,  on  the  death  of  his  fether, 
the  young  lord  made  public  his  marriage  with 
Elfrida,  and  removed  with  her  to  London. 

The  secret  of  her  wonderful  escape  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  air  having  gath¬ 
ered  under  her  skirts  with  such  force  of  resist¬ 
ance  as  to  partially  buoy  her  up.  The  peasants 
look  upon  it  as  a  miraculous  interposition,  ren¬ 
dered  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  making  her  a 
great  lady.  The  rock  rises  about  centre  ways  in 
what  is  now  called  "Stony  Middleton;"  and 
just  at  the  foot  of  it  ( "  The  Mountain,"  it  is 
sometimes  called),  stands  a  little  wayside  inn,  in 
front  of  which,  creaking  on  its  rusty  hinges,  is 
the  sign  of  "  The  Lover's  Leap,"  painted  in 
large  gilt  letters. 

AN  ENGLISH  BLUNDER. 

Borne  of  the  English  bulls  are  quite  as  amus¬ 
ing  as  those  of  their  Hibernian  neighbors.  As 
Mrs.  Gibbon,  a  popular  actress  at  Liverpool,  was 
about  to  dress  for  Jane  Shore,  her  attendant 
came  to  inform  her  that  a  woman  had  called  to 
ask  for  two  box-orders  as  she  and  her  daughter 
had  walked  four  miles  to  see  the  play. 

"Does  she  know  me  1"  asked  the  actress. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Very  odd.  Has  the  woman  got  her  faculties 
about  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Gibbon. 

"  I  think  she  has,  ma'am,"  said  the  dresser, 
"  for  I  see  she  has  something  tied  np  in  her  pock¬ 
et  handkerchief." 

That  "beats  Bunnagher  entirely." — Wit  and 
Wisdom . 


Debts  of  oux  Cities. — The  city  of  New 
Tork  owes  $14,000,000;  Philadelphia,  $10,000,- 
000 ;  New  Orleans,  $8,000,000 ;  Boston,  $7,000,- 
000;  Baltimore,  $5,000,000;  Cincinnati,  over 
$2,000,000;  St  Louis,  over  $2,000,000;  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  over  $2,000,000;  Mobile,  $1,500,000 ; 
Charleston,  near  $%000,000 ;  and  San 
$1,500,000. 


TO  KATE. 


ST  BAICIISL  H.  AOBHOV. 


0,  brighter  fit r  than  the  dark  blue  sea, 

Are  the  eyes  that  beam  with  love  for  me; 

O,  sweeter  for  than  the  wild  bird’s  song, 

Is  the  voice  that  murmurs  “  Lore,  stay  not  long!” 

0,  purer  for  than  earth’s  purest  snows, 

Is  the  boeom  with  love  that  for  me  now  glows, 

And  dearer  than  all  in  earth  or  air 

Are  the  Bps  that  for  me  now  move  In  prayer. 

0,  earnest  and  fond  are  the  thoughts  that  rise 
From  her  pure  soul  to  heaven’s  bright  skies; 

0,  soft  is  the  hand  as  the  softest  down 
Wtteh  to  ndne  in  love’s  chain  shall  soon  be  hound, 
And  dear  Is  the  heart  which  to  mine  shall  be  olasped. 
There  to  be  cherished  while  lifo  shall  last, 

And  heard  shall  my  voioe  be  early  and  late, 

Asking  a  blessing  on  “  my  own  dear  Kate.” 


A  GBEAT  COUNTRY. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  in  these  dig¬ 
gings  that  the  United  States  is  a  "great  coun¬ 
try,"  and  people  abroad  are  beginning  to  admit 
that  there  is  some  foundation  for  our  bragging 
about  its  extent  and  importance.  Very  few 
persons,  however — except  those  old  fogies  who 
muddle  their  heads  over  statistics,— are  aware 
how  great  it  is.  The  figures,  however,  an 
startling  in  their  significance.  R.  8.  Elliott, 
Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  lately  lectured  in  our  Repre¬ 
sentatives'  Hall  on  this  subject,  and  we  propose 
to  gather  from  his  address  some  facts  which  will 
open  the  eyes  of  many  of  our  readers. 

The  Northwest,  including  Michigan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Iowa,  and  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  lying 
on  some  of  the  largest  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
world,  embraces  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres — nearly  twice  the  area  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  divided  into  thirty-one  States  as 
large  as  Massachusetts,  with  a  surplus  of  fend 
about  large  enough  for  another  "Little  Bhody." 

The  Central  West  embraces  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  Fifty-five  years  ago  there  were  not 
fifty-five  thousand  people  in  $11  that  region,  ex¬ 
cept  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  who  have 
given  way  to  the  superior  races,  and  now  then 
are  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  census  of 
1860  will  give  them  a  population  nearly  double 
that  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen,"  when  those  colo¬ 
nies  went  into  the  war  of  Independence.  Their 
actual  valuation  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars!  More  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  are  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  dty  of  Chicago  is  instanced  as  a  prodigy 
of  rapid  growth.  In  1840  she  had  4500  people ; 
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in  1855  she  had  nearly  85,000.  St  Louis  has 
also  made  a  marvellous  progress — marvellous  to 
ns  “  wise  men,  of  the  East,"  but  not  surprising 
to  the  wise  men  of  the  West.  The  total  receipts 
of  grain  at  Chicago  for  the  past  year  were 
20,486,593  bushels.  The  city  of  Cincinnati,  in 
the  heart  of  the  great  Ohio  valley,  is  the  cents* 
of  a  system  of  her  own.  The  Ohio  valley — by 
which  we  mean  the  area  drained  by  the  tributa¬ 
ries  of  the  Ohio  River — is  one  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  on  the  globe.  It  is  also  rich  in  mineral 
wealth — coal  and  iron.  A  project  is  now  in 
agitation  to  make  a  slackwater  steamboat  canal 
of  the  Ohio  River  its  entire  length  (a  thousand 
miles),  and  the  thing  will  be  done.  Manufac¬ 
turing  industry  has  already  reached  an  almost 
wonderful  extent  and  perfection  in  Cincinnati, 
considering  that  she  is  not  yet  threescore  and 
ten  years  old.  We  may  therefore  expect  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  grow  in  the  future  almost  as  greatly  as 
in  the  past.  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  a  population 
of  85,000,  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
Union. 

The  Far  West  includes  Missouri  and  Kansas. 
Here  we  have  a  territory  about  fifteen  times  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  Mis¬ 
souri,  according  to  the  report  of  Professor  Swal¬ 
low,  the  State  geologist,  the  great  coal  field  of 
the  State  covers  an  area  of  26,000  square  miles 
(more  than  three  times  the  area  of  Massachu¬ 
setts)  of  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  1  South  of 
the  Missouri  River,  extending  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  western  line  of  the  State,  there  is  a 
metal  ifero us  region,  covering  an  area  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  square  miles,  with  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  cobalt  and  nickel — the  most 
valuable  of  the  metals, — and  having  also  the 
best  flint  sand  for  glass,. and  the  best  porcelain 
clay,  yet  discovered  in  the  United  States.  And 
this  immense  district  of  metallic  resources  has  ! 
the  advantage  of  a  soil  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  all  the  miners  that  can  ever  be  employed  in 
it,  if  they  swarm  as  thickly  as  the  miners  in 
Cornwall,  or  the  Harts  Mountains  I  The  popu 
lation  of  Missouri  in  1850  was  682,044.  It  is 
now  not  less  than  850,000,  and  her  valuation  is 
$180,000,000.  Her  population  would  have  been 
much  greater,  but  fbr  the  exodus  to  Oregon  and 
California.  The  people  are  adventurous  and 
enterprising,  and  some  of  their  best  men  are  now 
on  the  Pacific. 

But  we  know  not  where  to  stop  in  describing 
the  greatness  and  importance  of  the  region  west 
of  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains.  The  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  region  is  indeed  daszling,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  to  us  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board,  when  we  reflect  that  our  prosperity  is 


intimately  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Great 
West,  and  that  there  is  an  inexhaustible  market 
fbr  our  manufactures,  and  an  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  of  minerals  and  agricultural  productions  for 
our  consumption. 


A  TRUE  HERO. 

The  world  is  dea(  dumb  and  blind  to  its  truest 
heroes,  while  it  lavishes  laurels  on  sham  great¬ 
ness.  But  whenever  an  act  of  heroic  daring  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  sound  its 
praises.  Let  not,  therefore,  the  name  of  John 
T.  Haskins  be  forgotten.  He  was  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Rochester 
and  Niagara  Falls  Railroadrand  he  saved  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passengers  from  destruction  or 
mutilation  by  his  nerve  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  was  running  rapidly  upon  an  embankment, 
when  a  flange  of  one  of  his  wheels  flew  off,  and 
his  practised  eye  warned  him  that  the  slight  di¬ 
vergence  of  the  head  of  the  locomotive  foretold 
the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  machine  down 
the  precipice.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he 
could  break  the  coupling  of  the  cars,  he  could 
carry  the  passengers  through  the  crisis  unharm¬ 
ed.  The  idea  and  the  execution  were  with  him 
almost  simultaneous.  He  twitched  open  the 
throttle  valve  to  its  full  extent,  and  suddenly 
gave  the  pistons  a  full  head  of  steam.  The 
engine  bounded  forward  frantically,  snapped  the 
couplings,  and  rolled  down  the  embankment, 
While  the  train  shot  safely  forward  on  the  rails, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  breaks.  It  is  pleasant 
to  add  that  the  engineer,  though  severely  wound¬ 
ed  by  the  fall  of  the  locomotive,  was  not  fatally 
injured.  With  the  dignity  of  true  heroism  he 
refused  a  present  of  money  which  the  grateful 
passengers  tendered  him,  saying  that  he  had 
simply  done  his  duty,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  was  his  sufficient  reward.  He  is 
truly  what  the  Germans  call  a  “golden  man.” 

It  is  such  deeds  as  his  that  excite  our  highest 
admiration.  The  pilot  clinging  to  the  wheel 
while  his  boat  is  in  flames ;  the  heroic  girl  launch¬ 
ing  the  life-boat  to  the  rescue  of  the  wretched 
mariners ;  the  angel  abandoning  the  luxuries  of 
rank  to  breathe  the  pestilential  air  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  hospitals — these  are  figures  that  live  in  our 
gallery  of  heroic  men  and  women.  And  there 
are  not  so  few  of  them  as  the  world  imagines. 
Their  deeds  are  not  recorded  here,  bnt  elsewhere 
there  is  a  record  that  embalms  their  deeds,  and 
an  angel  voice  to  chant  their  praises  in  a  better 
world. 

Fbovkkb. — The  man  who  speaks  much  doet 
not  always  tell  the  truth. 
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■T  KBS.  B.  T.  HUIX9I. 


Bright,  beenteooe  Spring!  I  hail  the*  with  *  greeting 
Lmi  raptaroos  then  in  childhood's  rainy  <Uy»; 
Byndiut  obarme, though  hallowed,  Men  more  Seating ; 

Kj  Bye*  we  tear -dimmed  while  I  ring  thy  pniee 
'Bhang,  tender  rioleta  fill  the  eir  with  fregrenoe, 

Sweet  emblems  of  a  modeet  maiden’s  worth, 

And  bird-eong*  cheer  me  with  their  low,  glad  cadence, 
Tite  fling  my  thooghta  beyond  this  sin-stained  earth. 

And  wren  the  caged  canary  now  is  singing 
A  gladder  measure,  low,  and  sweet,  and  clear; 

Thong  children  half  blown  bads  and  flowers  are  bringing, 
To  tempi  the  captive  bird.  Bright  Spring  is  hare. 
Basnet,  trembling  warbler,  could  the  Sing  of  kings 
Benr  thee  aloft  toward  the  unshadowed  Alice, 

Then  wonldst  thon  sing  of  Joy  dear  freedom  brings. 
Though  many  a  captive  in  his  bondage  dies! 


Bright  wmhcemi  on  the  streamlet  new  are  resting, 
Wooing  the  lily-bads  to  ope  their  leave*; 

Within  their  watery  home  they  share  the  b  leering 
A  Bather's  hand  round  every  floweret  weave*. 

Boer  lightly  Bailing  down  the  crystal  river, 

A  pleesore-boat  bears  on  a  merry  train, 

The  white  sails  in  the  soft  breeae  gmtly  quiver; 

Q,  happy  childhood!  all  unknown  to  pain ! 

Sweet,  balmy  8pring!  I*B  strive  to  hi  thy  gladness, 
Bor  thou  wert  ever  dear  unto  my  heart; 

A  pitying  Bather  gently  soothae  my  sadness, 

And  heaven  seems  nearer  whilst  my  teardrops  start; 
Oral  nephyrs  kiss  my  brow  with  fond  devotion, 

Vo  traitorous  sting  lurks  In  the  soothing  kiss! 

Igr  heart  Is  bounding  with  a  glad  emotion, 

And  I  am  yielding  to  a  rapturous  bliss. 

Vow  dear  ones  from  the  angel-land  are  near  me, 

80ft,  dimpled  hands  are  resting  on  my  brow; 

Oosne,  ye  bright  seraphs,  every  morn  to  cheer  me, 

Bor  Spring’s  young  flowurAods  ope  with  beauty  now; 
And  I  sun  dreaming  of  ftir  Sowers  tn  heaven, 

Mads  vernal  by  a  Bather's  smile  of  love : 

FH  shrine  earth's  flowers  till  earthly  ties  are  riven, 

HU  fodders  garlands  crown  my  brow  above. 

_ _  mi|>  _  % 
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*  Mm.  BxxjAicnr  Goodwiv  took  hifl  Mmt  son 
to  the  great  city,  for  he  had  obtained,  as  he 
thought,  an  excellent  place  for  his  boy.  It  was 
a  situation  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Andrew  Phelps. 
Mr.  Phelps  was  one  of  the  heaviest  merchants 
in  the  city ;  a  dealer  in  cloths  of  all  kinds,  des¬ 
criptions,  qualities,  and  quantities.  He  had  no 
partner,  for  he  was  one  of  those  exact,  nervous 
men;  who  want  no  second  party  in  the  way.  It 
was  aaar  noon  whan.  Mr.  Gteodwto  entered  tin 
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Mrehaat's  counting-room,  leading  hie  boy  hf 
the  hand. 

Gilbert  Goodwin  was  fourteen  years  of  sgA 
rather  small,  bat  with  energy  of  mind  and  body 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  it.  His  brow  was  high 
and  open ;  his  eyee  of  a  mild,  yet  deep,  dark 
blue,  and  his  features  all  made  up  for  truth  anti 
goodness.  His  father  was  a  former,  honest  and 
poor,  who  had  given  his  son  a  good  education, 
and  who  now  wished  his  further  education  to  be 
of  a  practical  kixfiL  A  friend  had  once  advised 
him  to  make  a  merchant  of  the  boy— it  was  the 
village  school-master,— and  the  advice  came  not 
as  feme,.  but  as  the  result  of  a  careful  conskUw 
ation  of  the  boy's  qualities.  By  the  assistance 
of  other  Mends,  this  opportunity  had  been  found. 

“  I  have  brought  my  sou,  Mr.  Phelps,  as  we 
had  arranged,  and  I  am  sura  you  will  find  Mm 
punctual  and  fhithful." 

“  Ah— master  Gilbert— ahem — yes — I  like  Mi 
looks.  Hope  he  will  prove  all  you  wish." 

As  the  merchant  thus  spoke  in  a  mattaiAf- 
foetsort  of  way,  he  smiled  kindly  upon  the  boy, 
and  then  turning  to  the  parent  he  resumed. 

“  Have  you  found  a  boarding  place  for  Urn 
yet!" 

“Yes,  sir,  he  win  board  with  his  uncle,  my 
wjfe’s  brother,  sir." 

“  Ah,  that  is  fortunate.  This  great  city  is  a 
bad  place  for  boys  without  Mends." 

“  Of  course,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Goodwin.  “  And 
yet  I  hope  you  win  overlook  his  affairs  a  little." 

44  Certainly,  what  I  can.  But  of  course  yon 
are  aware  that  I  shall  see  little  of  him  when  ha 
Is  out  of  the  store." 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  “of  course,"  and  there  was 
a  silence  of  some  moments.  *The  parent  gaaed 
down  upon  the  floor  a  little  while,  and  finally  ha 
said: 

“  There  has  been  nothing  said  yet,  Mr.  Phelps 
about  the  pay." 

“Pay?"  repeated  the  merchant. 

“  Yes,  sir,  what  pay  are  you  willing  to  allow 
my  son  for  his  services.” 

“Ah,"  said  Mr.  Phelps,  with  a  bland  smite, 
“  I  see  you  are  unacquainted  with  our  customs. 
We  never  pay  anything  the  first  year." 

“  Not  pay  I"  uttered  Mr.  Goodwin,  somewhat 
surprised.  “But  I  am  to  pay  Gilbert's  board, 
myself,  and  I  thought  of  oourseyou  would  allow 
him  something  for  pockehmoney." 

“  No,  we  never  pay  anything  the  first  year.  If 
you  were  going  to  send  your  son  to  an  academy, 
or  a  college,  yon  would  not  expect  the  teach— 
to  pay  Mm  for  bis  studying  I" 

“  No,  tir.” 

“Joel  so  ft  Is  here.  We  look  upon  an  qp- 
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prtntiee  here  as  a  mercantile  scholar,  and  for  the 
first  year  he  can  be  of  little  real  benefit  to  os, 
though  he  is  all  the 'while  reaping  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge  to  himself.  Why,  there  are  at  this  moment 
fifty  youngsters  whose  wealthy  parents  would  be 
glad  to  get  them  into  the  birth  you  have  secured 
for  your  boy.” 

“Then you  pay  nothing V  said  the  parent, 
rather  sadly. 

“Not  the  first  year.  That  is  our  rule.  We 
will  teach  him  all  we  can,  and  at*  the  end  of  that 
time  we  shall  retain  him,  if  he  is  faithful  and 
worthy,  and  pay  him  something.”  * 

If  that  was  the  custom,  of  course  Mr.  Goodwin 
could  make  no  objections,  though  he  was  much 
disappointed.  But  he  had  labored  hard  to  secure 
the  place  for  his  sou,  and  he  would  not  give  it  up 
now.  He  had  strained  his  slender  means  to  the 
utmost  in  doing  what  he  had  already  taken  upon 
himself,  and  he  could  do  no  more. 

“  Never  mind,  my  son,”  the  parent  said,  when 
he  and  his  child  were  alone.  “  Ton  have  clothes 
enough  to  last  you  through  the  year,  and  you 
can  get  along  without  much  more.  Here  is  one 
dollar — it  is  all  that  I  have  over  and  above  what 
I  must  use  to  get  home  with — that  will  find  yon 
in  spending  money  for  some  time.  But  mind 
and  be  honest,  my  boy.  Come  home  to  m% 
when  you  please,  come  in  rags  and  filth,  if  it  may 
he,  but  come  with  your  truth  and  honor  safe  and 
untarnished.” 

The  boy  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye  as  he  gave 
the  promise,  and  the  father  felt  assured.  It  was 
arranged  that  Gilbert  should  have  two  vacations 
during  the  year,  of  a  week  each;  one  in  the 
Spring,  and  the  other  at  Thanksgiving,  and  then 
the  parent  left. 

On  the  following  morning  Gilbert  Goodwin 
entered  the  store  to  commence  his  duties.  He 
gased  around  upon  the  wilderness  of  cloth,  and 
wondered  where  the  people  were  who  should 
buy  all  this ;  bat  he  was  disturbed  in  his  reverie 
by  a  spruce  young  clerk,  who  showed  him  where 
the  watering-pot  and  broom  were,  and  then  in¬ 
formed  him  that  his  first  duty  in  the  morning 
was,  to  sprinkle  and  sweep  the  floor.  So  at  it 
the  boy  went,  and  when  this  was  done  he  was  set  at 
work  carrying  bundles  of  doth  up  stain,  where 
a  man  was  piling  them  away. 

And  so  Gilbert’s  mercantile  scholarship  was 
commenced.  For  awhile  he  was  homesick,  but 
the  men  at  the  store  only  laughed  at  him,  and 
ere  long  he  got  rid  of  the  feeling.  A  month 
passed  away,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  dol¬ 
lar  was  spent.  He  had  broken  it  first  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  pocket-knife,  which  he  could  not  well 
do  without  That  took  half  of  it.  Than  he  had 


attended  a  scientific  lecture,  for  which  he  paid 
half  of  what  was  left,  and  the  rest  had  dwindled 
away,  until  now  he  was  without  a  penny.  But 
he  bore  up  for  awhile.  He  saw  that  the  boys  in 
the  neighboring  stores  had  money  to  spend,  but 
then  he  thought  they  had  rich  fathers.  He  know 
that  his  father  had  nothing  to  spare.  Ho  knew 
that  the  generous  parent  had  already  burdened 
himself  with  more  than  he  was  really  able  to 
bear  with  comfort  to  himself ;  so  he  would  not 
send  to  him.  And  yet  it  was  unpleasant  to  be 
without  money ;  to  be  in  that  great  city,  where 
there  was  so  much  for  amusement  and  profit, 
without  even  a  penny  with  which  to  purchase  a 
moment  of  enjoyment,  or  a  drop  of  extra  com¬ 
fort.  No  boy  could  be  more  faithful  than  was 
Gilbert  in  the  store.  The  clerks  and  salesmen 
all  loved  him,  and  Mr.  Phelps  often  congratulated 
himself  upon  having  obtained  so  excellent  an  ap¬ 
prentice.  He  worked  early  and  late — and  he 
worked  hard— performed  more  of  real  physical 
labor  than  any  one  else  in  the  store,  if  we  except 
the  stout  Irish  porter. 

Four  months  passed  away,  and  then  Mr.  Good¬ 
win  came  to  the  dty  to  see  his  son.  Gilbert  pos¬ 
sessed  a  keen,  discriminating  mind,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  made  complaint  of  his  penury,  his 
father  would  be  unhappy ;  so  he  said  nothing  of 
it,  but  only  professed  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  his  situation ;  and  the  parent  shed  tears  of 
joy,  when  he  heard  the  wealthy  merchant  praise 
his  son. 

“Is  your  dollar  gone,  Gilbert?”  the  father 
asked,  before  he  started  for  home. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  boy,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  Then  I  must  give  you  another,  for  I  suppose 
you  need  a  little.  Has  Mr.  Phelps  given  you 
anything  ?” 

“  No,  sir.  And  I  will  not  ask  him,  for  I  know 
his  rule.” 

“That’s  right,  my  son.  But  take  this.  I 
wish  I  could  make  it  more.” 

And  so  did  Gilbert  wish,  but  not  for  the 
world  would  he  have  said  so.  He  too  deeply 
appreciated  all  his  father  was  doing  for  him  to 
complain. 

Mr.  Goodwin  returned  home,  and  Gilbert  once 
more  had  a  Hide  money ;  but  it  lasted  not  long.  * 
A  dollar  was  a  small  sum  for  such  a  place.  A 
portion  of  it  he  expended  for  a  few  small  articles 
winch  he  absolutely  needed ;  then  he  attended  a 
concert  with  his  uncle’s  folks,  and  ere  long  his 
pocket  was  again  empty.  His  position  was  now 
more  unpleasant  than  before.  There  were  a 
thousand  simple  things  for  which  he  wanted  a 
little  money.  His  little,  bright-eyed  cou&na 
teased  him  for  some  slight  tokens,  and  his  older 
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Cousins  wondered  why  he  didn’t  wttend  any  of 
Hie  concerts  and  lectures. 

One  evening,  after  the  store  was  closed,  Gil¬ 
bert  stood  upon  the  iron  steps  with  the  key  in 
his  hand — for  he  was  now  entrusted  with  that 
important  implement— when  he  was  joined  by  a 
lad  named  Baker,  who  held  the  same  position  in 
the  adjoining  store  that  Gilbert  did  in  Mr. 
Phelps’s. 

"Say,  Gil,  going  to  Hie  conoert  to-night ?" 
asked  Baker. 

"No— lean  V’ 

"Can't?  Why  not?" 

"  Why,  to  tell  yon  the  plain  truth,  Jim,  I 
haven't  got  the  money." 

"  Pooh !  Come  along.  I'll  pay  the  scot." 

"  But  I  don't  wish  to  run  in  debt,  Jim,  for  I 
may  never  pay  you." 

"  Pay  me  ?  Who  talked  about  paying  ?  If  7 
Offer  to  pay,  that's  enough.  Come  along.  It'll 
be  a  glorious  concert." 

"  But  I  must  go  home  and  get  some  supper." 

"  No,  go  with  me  and  get  supper." 

But  Gilbert  could  not  go  without  letting  his 
aunt  know,  sb  Baker  walked  ronnd  that  way 
With  him.  Then  they  went  to  the  restaurant ; 
here  Baker  paid  for  the  supper.  He  had  several 
bank-notes,  and  poor  Gilbert  gased  upon  them 
with  longing  looks.  O,  if  he  eould  only  have 
a  little  money.  Say  one  dollar  a  week,  or  one 
dollar  in  two  weeks,  how  much  happier  he  could 
feel.  As  soon  as  they  had  eaten  supper  they 
went  to  the  conoert  room,  and  Gilbert  was  charm¬ 
ed  with  the  sweet  music  he  heard.  He  fancied 
it  had  a  noble  influence  upon  him,  and  that  it 
awoke  more  generous  impulses  in  his  sonl.  But 
alas !  How  can  a  man,  or  a  youth,  be  over-gen¬ 
erous,  with  an  empty  pocket  always  ? 

From  this  time,  James  Baker  was  Gilbert's 
tirra  friend,  as  the  world  goes.  The  latter  told 
all  Ms  secrets  to  Jim,  and  in  return  he  heard  all 
Me  friend’s. 

"  Say,  GH,  how  is  it  you  never  have  any  mon¬ 
ey?"  Baker  asked,  as  they  were  together  one 
evening  in  front  of  the ’store  after  having  locked 
np. 

"  Why,"  returned  Gilbert  with  some  hesitation, 
w  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  my  father  is  too  poor. 
He  has  done  enough  for  me  now — more  than  he 
onn  well  afford.  He  has  never  asked  me  to  work 
on  his  form,  but  he  has  sent  me  to  school,  and 
now  he  is  paying  my  board  while  I  learn  to  be  a 
merchant.  But  my  father  is  good,  if  he  is  poor." 

m  Of  course  he  is,"  warmly  replied  Baker. 
u  That’s  where  you  find  your  good  hearts, 
among  the  poor.  Bnt  don’t  you  make  the  store 
pay  you  for  taking  care  of  it?" 
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"No,  Mr.  Phelps  pays  nothing  the  first  year." 

"  Why,  are  you  m  earnest,  Gil.  ?  Haven’t  yen 
ever  got  any  money  for  your  hard  work  f' 

"  No,  not  a  penny.  Two  dollars  is  all  the 
money  I  have  had  since  I  have  been  here,  and 
those  my  father  gave  me." 

“  Well,  you’re  a  moral  improbability,  a  regular 
anomaly.  Why,  I  make  the  store  pay  me  some¬ 
thing.  Mind  you— I  don’t  call  it  stealing,  for  it 
isn't.  My  master  receives  the  benefit  of  all  my 
work,  and  I  am  entitled  to  something  in  return. 
He  is  rich,  while  I  am  poor.  My  hard  work 
turns  money  Into  his  till ;  and  shall  I  dig  and 
delve  and  lug  my  life  away  for  nothing?  No. 
When  I  want  a  little  money,  I  take  k.  Did  I 
take  enough  to  squander,  and  waste,  and  gamble 
away,  as  some  do,  I  should  call  it  stealing ;  hut 
I  don't.  ,  Yet  I  must  have  something.  How  do 
you  suppose  our  masters  think  we  live  without 
money  ?  They  don't  th&k  so ;  if  they  do  they 
must  bo  natural  born  fools.  That's  all  I've  got 
to  say  about  it." 

"But  how  do  you  do  it?"  asked  Gilbert* 
tremulously. 

"How?  Why,  sometimes  I  help  myself  to  a 
few  handkerchiefs  which  I  sell ;  and  sometimes  I 
take  a  gentle  peep  at  the  drawer." 

When  Gilbert  Goodwin  went  to  his  bed  that 
night,  there  was  a  demon  wkh  him.  The  tempt¬ 
er  had  come !  For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a 
shadowy,  misty  form  hovering  about  him,  hut 
not  until  now  had  It  taken  palpable  shape.  He 
allowed  himself  to  reason  on  the  subject,  but  wot 
yet  was  his  mind  made  up.  On  Ike  following 
day  he  met  young  Baker  aguin,  and  ho  learned 
that  all  the  apprentices  on  the  street  did  the 
same  thing. 

A  week  passed  on,  and  during  all  that  time 
Gilbert  gave  the  tempter  a  homo  in  his  boSotn. 
He  daily  pondered  upon  the  amount  of  physical 
labor  he  performed.  He  saw  all  the  others  with 
money,  and  he  wondered  if  any  one  could  posst^ 
My  get  along  without  that  circulating  commodi¬ 
ty.  Finally  the  evil  hour  came.  The  contort 
companionship  of  young  Baker  had  had  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  the  shaft  hud  struck  its  mark.  A 
bright-eyed,  lovely  girl  bad  asked  Gilbert  to 
carry  her  to  an  evening's  entertainment.  ’  The 
boy  loved  that  girl— loved  her.  with  tha  Whole 
ardor  of  his  youthfhl  soul— and  he  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  her.  At  noon  he  was  left  alone  In  Ac 
store.  Several  people  came  in— mostly  tailors  ■ 
and  bought  goods,  paying  the  cash.  Gilbert  did 
not  stop  to  consider— the  spell  was  upon  him— 
and  he  kept  bade  a  two-dolktr  bill.  That  after¬ 
noon  be  suffered  much.  He  dared  not  look  the 
derks  in  the  face,  though  he  was  sure  that  Some- 
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Of  them  did  the  same  thing.  In  the  erening,  he 
accompanied  his  fair  companion  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  though  he  tried  to  be  happy,  yet 
be  could  not. 

That  night  the  boy  slept,  and  while  he  slept 
he  dreamed.  His  father  and  mother  came  to 
him  all  pale  and  sad,  and  told  him  he  had  dis¬ 
graced  them  for ever.  “O,  my  boy,  my  own, 
loved  boy,  thou  hast  lost  thy  truth  and  honor  for¬ 
ever  !'*  So  groaned  the  father.  The  sleeper 
started  up,  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  relieved 
when  he  found  that  he  only  dreamed;  but  quick¬ 
ly  the  truth  upon  him — the  troth  of  the  day 

before,  the  terrible  certainty  of  his  theft— and  he 
groaned  in  the  agony  of  a  bowed  and  contrite 
heart  He  started  np  from  his  bed  and  paced 
the  floor.  It  was  one  long  hoar  ere  he  stopped, 
and  then  he  had  resolved  upon  what  #couise  he 
would  pursue.  He  remembered  the  oft  repeated 
words  of  his  father :  “  A  sin  concealed  is  a  second 
sin  committed.”  It  was  hard  for  him  to  make 
op  his  mind  to  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  bat 
wtanonce  the  word  had  passed  his  lips,  his  sool 
was  fixed. 

On  the  following  morning  he  entered  the  store 
is  usual,  and  his  ditties  were  performed  silently 
and  sadly.  The  clerks  asked  him  if  he  was  sick, 
hot  he  told  them  no.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  forenoon  Mr.  Phelps  came  in,  and  entered 
his  conn  ting-room.  Gilbert  watched  him  until 
he  was  alone,  and  then  he  moved  towards  the 
place.  His  heart  beat  wildly,  and  his  face  was 
pale  as  death,  hot  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  counting-room  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

“  Gilbert,  what  is  the  matter  1”  ottered  the 
merchant,  kindly. 

The  boy  collected  all  his  energies,  and  in  a 
low,  painful  tone  he  answered: 

“  I  have  come  to  tell  yon  that  I  can  remain 
here  no  longer,  air.  I— I—” 

“What?  Going  to  leave  me  ?”  ottered  the 
merchant,  in  surprise,  as  the  boy  hesitated.  “No, 
no,  Gilbert.  If  yon  are  sick,  yon  shall  have  a 
good  physician.  I  can't  lose  yon  now.” 

"  Hear  me,  sir,”  resumed  the  boy,  somewhat 
emboldened  by  hia  master's  kind  tone,  bnt  yet 
•peaking  in  great  pain.  “O,  I  must  tell  you  all, 
ami  I  trust  in  yonr  generous  soul  fin*  pardon. 
But  I  cannot  stay  here.  Listen,  sir,  and  blame 
me  as  yon  will,  bnt  believe  me  not  yet  lost.  My 
fofoer  is  poor,  too  poor  to  keep  me  here.  I  have 
learned  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  I  have  longed 
for  some  of  thoee  innocent,  healthy  amusements 
which  I  have  seen  my  companions  enjoying. 
Bor  long  weeks  together,  I  have  been  without  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  and  at  such  times  I  have 
felt  much  shame  in  view  of  my  extreme  poverty. 


My  father  has  given  me  two  dollars— one  whan 
he  left  me  here,  and  one  when  he  came  to  visit 
me.  Bat  what  was  that  f  Nearly  all  of  it  went 
for  small  articles  which  I  absolutely  needed. 
Lectures,  concerts,  and  various  other  places  of 
healthy  entertainment,  were  visited  by  my  com¬ 
panions,  but  I  could  not  go.  At  length  the  fetal 
knowledge  was  mine,  that  others  of  my  station 
had  money  for  such  things ;  money  which  they 
took  from  their  employers  without  leave.  I  pon¬ 
dered  upon  it  long  and  deeply ;  and  in  ponder¬ 
ing  I  was  lost  Yesterday  I  took— two — dol¬ 
lars—” 

Here  foe  poor  boy  bunt  into  tears,  bnt  the 
merchant  said  not  a  word.  In  a  few  moments 
Gilbert  resumed: 

“  You  know  the  wont  now.  I  took  it,  and  a 
part  of  it  I  used  last  night— bnt,  O,  I  want  no 
more  inch  boon  of  agony  as  I  have  passed  since 
that  time.  Here  is  a  dollar  and  a  half,  air. 
Take  it — and  when  I  got  home  I  will  send  you 
foe  rest  O,  let  me  go,  for  I  cannot  stay  where 
temptation  haunts  me.  Away  in  the  solitude 
of  my  father's  farm,  I  shall  not  want  the  money 
I  cannot  have.  Yon  may  tell  me  that  I  have 
had  experience — bnt  alas,  that  experience  only 
tells  me  that  while  I  remain  here  foe  tempter 
must  be  with  me.  I  would  not  long  for  what  I 
cannot  possess.  While  I  have  wants  and  de¬ 
sires,  the  wish  must  be  present  to  gratify  them. 
Let  me  go,  sir ;  bnt  O,  tell  not  my  shame.” 

The  boy  stopped  and  bowed  hia  head.  The 
merchant  gased  upon  him  awhile  in  silence,  and 
daring  that  time  a  variety  of  shades  passed  ores 
his  countenance. 

M  Gilbert,”  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low,  kind 
tone,  “  you  must  not  leave  me.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  will  forget  the  difference  in  our  stations, 
and  speak  as  plainly  as  you  have  spoken.  I  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  I  freely  confess.  I  should 
have  known  that  temptation  was  thrown  in  your 
way — a  temptation  which  should  not  be  cast  in 
the  way  of  any  person — much  teas  in  foe  way  o 
an  inexperienced  youth.  Since  yon  have  been 
so  nobly  frank,  I  will  be  equally  so.  Forgive 
me  for  the  situation  in  which  I  placed  yon,  and 
the  past  shall  be  forgotten.  Until  this  moment 
I  never  thought  seriously  of  this  subject — I  never 
before  realised  how  direct  was  the  temptation  foot 
placed  before  the  apprentices  of  our  houses.  But 
I  see  it  all  now.  I  know  that  to  the  boy  who 
has  no  money,  foe  presence  of  both  money  and 
costly  amusement  must  be  too  fearfal  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  ordinary  youths.  But  you  shall  not 
leave  me.  .  From  this  moment  I  shall  trust  yon 
implicitly — and  I  shall  love  yon  for  your  no&o 
disposition  and  fine  sense  of  honor.  I  shall  not 
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fear  to  trust  you  henceforth,  fer  you  shall  hare 
pecuniary  recompense  somewhat  commensurate 
with  the  labor  you  perform.  I  have  often  blessed 
the  honr  that  brought  you  to  my  store,  for  I  hare 
seen  in  yon  a  valuable  assistant,  and  if  I  have 
ever  held  a  lingering  doubt  of  your  strict  integ¬ 
rity  Iishall  hold  it  no  more,  for  it  requires  more 
strength  of  moral  purpose  to  acknowledge,  un¬ 
asked,  a  crime,  than  it  does  to  refrain  from  com¬ 
mitting  one.  Never  again  will  I  accept  the  labor 
of  any  person  without  paying  him  for  it,  and 
then  if  he  is  dishonest  no  blame  can  attach  to 
me.  You  will  not  leave  me,  Gilbert!” 

The  boy  gaxed  up  into  his  employer's  face, 
but  for  awhile  tears  and  sobs  choked  his  utter¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Phelps  drew  him  to  his  side,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  youth’s  head,  he  re¬ 
sumed: 

"If  I  blame  yon  for  this  momentary  departure 
from  strict  honesty,  the  love  I  bear  you  for  your 
noble  Confession  vastly  more  than  wipes  it  all 
away.  Henceforth  you  shall  have  enough  for 
your  wants,  and  when  the  year  is  np  we  will 
make  an  arrangement  which  can  bnt  please  you. 
What  say  you — will  you  stay!” 

"If— if— I  only  knew  that  you  would  never 
abhor  me  for  this — ” 

"  Stop,  Gilbert— I  have  spoken  to  you  the 
truth,  and  yon  need  have  no  fear.  I  will  pay 
you  three  dollars  a  week  for  your  own  instruc¬ 
tion  and  amusement,  and  when  you  want  clothes 
or  other  matters  of  like  necessity,  if  you  will 
speak  to  me  you  shall  have  them.  All  of  the 
past  is  forgotten,  save  your  many  virtues,  and 
henceforth  I  know  you  only  for  what  you  shall 
prove.” 

Gilbert  tried  in  vain  to  tell  his  gratitude,  but 
the  merchant  saw  it  all,  and  with  tears  in  his 
own  eyes  he  blessed  the  boy,  and  then  bade  him 
go  about  his  w<4rk. 

The  year  passed  away,  and  then  another  boy 
came  to  take  Gilbert’s  place,  for  the  latter  took 
his  station  in  the  counting  room.  Bnt  the  new 
boy  came  not  as  boys  had  come  before.  The 
merchant  promised  to  pay  him  so  much  per  week, 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes — and  then  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  responsible  for  the  boy’s 
honesty. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Gilbert  Goodwin  took 
the  place  of  one  of  the  assistant  book  keepers, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  be  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  counting-room,  for  to  an  aptness 
at  figures  and  an  untiring  application  to  his  duty, 
he  added  a  strength  of  moral  integrity,  which 
made  his  services  almost  invaluable.* 

And  now  be  has  grown  np  to  be  a  man,  and 
the  bright  eyed  girl  who  was  so  intimately  con¬ 


nected  with  that  one  dark  honr  of  his  life  hat 
been  his  wife  for  several  years.  He  is  still  In 
the  house  of  Mr.  Phelps,  and  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  business  partner,  the  old  merchant  hav¬ 
ing  given  up  work,  and  now  trusting  all  to  his 
youthful  associate.  Gilbert  Goodwin  has  seen 
many  young  men  foil,  and  he  has  often  shudder¬ 
ed  in  view  of  the  wide  road  of  temptation  which 
is  open  to  so  many  more ;  and  he  has  made  it 
one  of  the  rules  of  his  life,  that  he  will  have  no 
persons  in  his  employ  to  whom  he  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  sum  sufficient  to  remove  them  from  in¬ 
evitable  temptation. 


A  MODEL  PRIME  MINISTER* 

It  is  related  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  provinces 
(including  the  American  colonies),  daring  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  that  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant  of  geography.  Indeed,  he  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  ignoramus.  When  one  of  his  secretaries 
hinted  the  necessity  of  some  defence  for  Annap¬ 
olis,  he  replied  with  his  evasive,  lisping  ham  : 
“  Annapolis,  Annapolis  1  O  yes,  Annapolis 
must  be  defended;  where  is  Annapolis  !"  On 
another  occasion  at  the  beginning  oi  the  war,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  great  fright  by  the  story  that 
30,000  French  had  marched  from  Arcadia  to 
Cape  Breton.  "Where  did  they  find  trans¬ 
ports!”  was  asked.  "Transports!”  cried  he, 
"  I  tell  you  they  marched  by  land.”  "By  land 
to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton!”  "What, is  Cape 
Breton  an  island!  Are  you  sure  of  that!” 
And  away  he  posted,  with  an  "  Egad,  1*11  go  di¬ 
rectly  and  tell  the  king  that  Cape  Breton  is  an 
island.” — Bottom  Journal. 


ANOTHER  JONAH. 

A  clergyman  in  South  Carolina  was  preaching 
on  the  disobedience  of  Jonah,  when  commanded 
to  go  and  preach  to  the  Ninevites.  After  expa¬ 
tiating  on  the  consequences  of  disobedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
that  passed  through  the  congregation  like  an 
electric  shock,  "  And  are  there  any  Jonahs  here  ! 
A  negro  present,  whose  name  was  Jonah,  tkdnkr 
ing  hjn»*<df  called  on,  immediately  arose,  and 
turning  up  his  white  eye  to  the  preacher,  with 
the  broadest  grin  and  best  bow,  answered : 

"  Here  be  one,  matsa.” 


COULDN’T  DO  IT. 

Blitz  had  a  bright  little  fellow  on  the  stand  to 
assist  him  in  his  "  experiments." 

"  Sir,”  said  the  signor,  "  do  yon  think  I  could 
ut  the  twenty-five  cent  piece,  which  the  lady 
olds,  into  your  coat  pocket !” 

"  No,”  said  the  boy,  confidently. 

44  Think  not!” 

"  I  know  you  couldn’t,”  said  the  little  fellow, 
with  great  firmness. 

"Why  not!” 

“  ’Cause  the  pocket  is  all  tom  out !” 


No  government  can  flourish  where  the  man¬ 
ners  and  morals  of  die  people  are  corrupted. 
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MOONLIGHT  HOUSE 

We  met— ’twma  on  a  sumner’s  «nrt, 

When  all  vu  calm  and  still ; 

The  Sir  young  moon  her  silvery  light 
8hone  fa  o’er  Tale  and  hill. 

We  wandered  by  the  mnnnnring  stream, 

Where  the  rippling  waters  glide ; 

Barth  seemed  too  Sir,  too  beantiftil, 
for  sorrow  to  betide. 

The  ligbt-wlnged,  rosy  hours  flew  Set 
Along  the  moon-lit  shore; 

Soon  came  the  time  to  say  farewell— 

Jfcrewell  to  meet  no  more. 

And  eadnees  wreathed  the  low-toned  words 
Of  parting  by  the  main; 

Tet  o’er  the  heart  these  stole  a  hope, 

That  friends  might  meet  again. 

But  all  Is  dark  and  lonely  new, 

Along  the  sanded  shore; 

No  more  we  wander  by  the  wane, 

As  in  the  times  of  yore. 

And  far  away  mid  sonny  scenes, 

I  rove  o’er  lift’s  bine  sea ; 

Tet  memory  tarns  to  moonlight  hoars, 

And  an  it  loved  with  thee.  D.  D.  M. 


THE  WONDERFUL  HOUSEMAID. 

BT  MBS.  CAROLINE  A.  SOULE. 


“I'll  bet  I  know  somebody  that's  a  great 
deal  handsomer  than  she/’  exclaimed  little  Nell 
Summers  in  a  lively  tone,  as  she  tossed  her 
building  blocks  into  a  basket,  pell-mell,  tad 
climbed  into  the  lap  of  her  uncle  Herbert. 
“  Miss  Kate  Odell  can’t  begin  to  be  as  beautiful 
as  our  Ellen." 

94  And  who  is  ‘our  Ellen?*"  asked  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  as  he  toyed  with  the  child’s  sunny  curls  ; 
"and  how  came  little  Miss  Nell  to  know  what 
her  mother  and  I  were  talking  about?  Ws 
thought  you  were  too  busy  with  your  fairy  cas¬ 
tles  to  listen  to  us." 

"And  if  I  was  busy,  couldn’t  I  hear?  It 
takes  eyes  and  hands  to  build  castles,  not  ears 
—don’t  you  know  that,  Mr.  Uncle  T* 

"  If  I  didn’t,  I  do  now and  he  roguishly 
pinched  the  small  snowy  ones  that  lay  hidden 
behind  the  long  ringlets.  "  But  tell  me,  little 
niece,  Where  and  who  is  that  beautiful  creature 
that  rivals  the  belle  of  the  season  in  charms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  you  ?" 

"  Why,  it’s  Ellen,  our  Ellen,  and  she’s  up 
stairs,  I  suppose.’’ 

"  But  who’s  Ellen,  and  what  does  she  here  ?” 

"  Why,  Ellen’s  the  maid,  and  she  sweeps  and 
dusts  and  lays  the  table,  and  waits  on  it,  too, 
and  does  everything  that  maids  always  do,  and 
a  great  deal  besides,  for  mama  never  has  to 


think  any  more,  and  George  and  I  don’t  have  to 
cry  over  our  lessons.” 

"A  wonderful  maid,  indeed,"  said  Unde 
Herbert,  in  an  incredulous  tone ;  "  I  fancy  Miss 
Odell  wouldn’t  be  scared  if  she  knew  who  her 
beautiful  rival  was.  But  how  came  she  here  ?" 

"  Why,  mama  hired  her,  as  she  does  all  her 
maids,  and  unless  she  gets  married,  we  shall  al¬ 
ways  have  her,  for  I  know  she’ll  never  do  any¬ 
thing  bad." 

"A  paragon,  truly — this  EHen;  pray  explain, 
mama;”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  his  sister. 

"I  cannot,”  said  she.  "I  can  only  corrob¬ 
orate  what  Nell  has  told  yon.  Ellen  is  a  maid 
who  has  lived  with  me  a  fortnight  only,  and  yet 
in  that  time  has  won  my  heart  completely.  In 
person — but  as  you  atop  to  tea,  you  will  see  her, 
and  you  can  judge  yourself  if  she  does  not. 
rival  and  fairly,  too,  with  the  brilliant  belle  of 
the  winter.  In  manners,  she  is  a  perfect  lady  ; 
she  has,  too,  exquisite  taste  and  a  tact  in  the 
management  of  household  affairs  that  I  never 
saw  equalled—” 

"  Tell  him  how  sweetly  she  sings,”  interrupted 
the  little  daughter.  "She  Bings  me  to  sleep' 
every  night,  and  I  always  feel,  when  I  shut  my 
eyes,  as  if  I  were  going  right  up  to  heaven  !” 

"  Bravo,  Nell !  A  very  angel  of  a  housemaid 
she  must  be.  I  long  to  see  her;”  and  ha 
laughed  in  that  peculiar  tone  which  seems  to 
say,  “  you’re  telling  me  but  a  humbug  story." 

"  You’ll  laugh  the  other  side  of  your  mouth," 
said  Nell,  earnestly,  "  wont  he,  mama,  when  ha 
comes  to* see  her?" 

"  I  shouldn’t  wonder,"  answered  her  mother, 
gaily;  " indeed,  if  he  had  not  as  good  as  owned 
that  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  Miss  Odell,  I 
shouldn’t  care  to  give  so  young  and  enthusiastic 
a  man  a  glimpse  of  my  pretty  maid.  But  list,  I 
hear  her  gentle  tread." 

The  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  opened,  and 
there  glided  into  the  room,  with  a  step  light  as  a 
fairy’s,  a  young,  slender  but  exquisitely  graceful 
female.  The  single  glance  which  Herbert  di¬ 
rected  towards  her,  as  she  entered,  filled  his  soul 
with  a  wondrous  vision,  for  beauty  sat  enthroned 
upon  every  feature  of  the  blushing  face.  The 
fair  oval  forehead,  the  soft  dark  eye  with  its 
long  drooping  lashes,  the  delicately  chiselled 
nose,  the  rose-tinted  cheeks,  the  full  scarlet  lips, 
each  items  of  loveliness,  were  blended  in  so 
perfect  and  complete  a  union,  that  one  felt,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  countenance,  as  does  the  florist, 
when  he  plucks  a  half-blown  moss  rose— Heaven 
might  have  giade  it  more  beauteous  still,  but 
this  suffices. 

There  was  a  little  embarrassment  visible  in 
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bar  attjtuda,  as  ahe  foa^d  bcrself  unexpectedly 
in  the  presence  of  company,  but  only  for  an  in* 
Meet  did  she  yield  to  it.  Recovering  henself 
hastily,  she  said  to  Mrs.  Sommers : 

,  “  Did  yon  decide,  ma’am,  to  have  tea  an  hoar 
earlier  than  usual  V 9 

It  was  a  simple  question,  bat  the  accents 
thrilled  the  young  man’s  heart,  and  he  thought 
to  himself,  if  there  be  so  mneh  music  in  her 
voice  when  she  speaks  only  as  a  servant  to  her 
Unstress,  how  heavenly  it  might  be  in  a  lover’s 
egr;  and  from  that  time  he  did  not  wonder  at 
little  Nell’s  remark  about  her  songs  of  lullaby. 

“  We  did,  Ellen,  and  you  may  lay  the  cloth  at 
Qpse<  My  brother  will  stop  with  us.” 

Intuitively  delicate,  Herbert  seemed  ill  the 
while  busy  with  his  little  niece,  and  did  not  onoe 
look  towards  the  beautiful  domestic  during  the 
moments  that  elapsed  ere  the  tea  was  ready,  yet 
ha  stole  many  a  furtive  glance  at  her  through  the 
gplden  curls  of  his  little  playmate,  and  when 
she  glided  from  the  room,  he  felt  as  though  the 
annshine  was  driven  from  his  path. 

“Isn’t she  more  beautiful  than  Miss  Odell, 
say,  uncle  1”  whispered  Nell,  as  the  door  closed 
op  her.  “  Didn’t  I  tell  the  truth  when  I  said  I 
knew  somebody  that  was  handsomer  than  she  ?” 

“  Indeed  you  did,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  earnest¬ 
ly.  “  She  is  nearly  perfect.” 

“I  wish  you  could  see  her  with  her  hair 
curled,  uncle.  Onoe  or  twice,  when  we  were 
up  stairs  alone,  she  has  let  me  take  out  her 
comb,  and  such  long  silky  ringlets  as  I  made  by 
just  twisting  it  over  my  fingers — 0, 1  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  you  ever  saw  any  so  beautiful  iu  all  your 
life  I  I  teased  her  to  wear  it  so  all  the  time,  but 
she  shook  her  head  and  combed  them  up  into 
braids  again,  and  said  curls  and  housemaids 
didn’t  look  well  together;  and  when  I  asked 
why  not,  she  said  I’d  know  when  I  grew  older, 
and  then  two  or  three  great  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes,  and  I  do  believe,  ancle,  she  cries  some 
nights  all  the  time,  for  her  eyes  look  so  red  some 
mornings.  Aint  it  too  bad  that  each  a  hand¬ 
some  girl  should  have  to  be  a  maid  1” 

“  Yef ,  by  my  soul  it  is,”  said  the  young  man, 
warmly.  “Do  tell  me,  sister,  her  story.  There 
most  be  some  romance  in  it.  She  has  not  been 
a  menial  all  her  life.” 

“  What  I  know,  I  can  tell  in  a  few  words, 
Herbert.  When  Bessie,  my  last  maid,  gave  no¬ 
tice  of  leaving,  she  said  she  could  recommend  a 
substitute,  and  I,  not  being  very  well,  thought  I 
would  sooner  trust  her  than  run  the  risk  of  go¬ 
ing  day  after  day  to  the  intelligence  office.  She 
said  a  young  girl  who,  with  her  widowed  mother, 
lived  on  the  same  floor  with  some  of  her  friends, 


had  applied  to  her  for  aid  in  obtaining  a  situation 
as  maid,  and  she  thought,  from  what  she  had 
seen  and  knew  of  her,  she  would  suit  me  ex* 
actly.  I  was  somewhat  startled  when  I  saw  her, 
for  though  Bessie  had  told  me  how  beautiful  and 
ladylike  she  was,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  vis* 
ion  that  met  me,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  in  a  most 
unbusiness  and  unkousekeeperly  way,  I  engaged 
her  at  once,  without  inquiring  as  to  her  abilities 
or  her  recommendations.  She  won  my  heart*  at 
sight,  and  she  has  won  my  head  since,  for  she 
is  not  only  thorough  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties,  but  executes  them  with  a  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment  I  have  never  seen  excelled  by  any  matron. 
If  the  day  is  cloudy,  when  you  enter  the  parlor 
yon  will  find  that  she  has  so  disposed  the  win¬ 
dow-hangings,  that  the  most  will  be  made  of  the 
sunlight;  if  it  is  sunny,  she  will  so  arrange 
them  that  a  gentle  twilight  seems  to  shadow 
you.  She  is  indeed  a  perfect  artist  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  everything,  studying  and  com¬ 
bining  effect  and  comfort.  I  feel  with  you  that 
her  lot  has  not  always  been  so  lowly,  but  there 
is  a  certain  respect  she  inspires  in  one,  that  for¬ 
bids  close  questioning.  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  she  and  her  mother  have  been  sorely 
pinched  for  means,  and  that  finding  needlework 
an  inadequate  compensation,  she  has  chosen  to 
work  out,  as  by  that  means,  while  she  earns 
more  a  week,  she  saves  her  board  from  out  their 
scanty  income  and  has  time  to  rest.  Bnt  here 
is  papa  and  herself  with  the  tea.” 

As  soon  as*  they  were  fairly  seated,  and  the 
cups  had  been  passed,  Mrs.  Summers  turned 
gently  to  the  maid,  as  she  waited  beside  her 
chair,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  “  we  shall  need 
nothing  more  at  present.”  Quietly,  bdt  with 
visible  pleasure,  she  withdrew ;  and  as  the  door 
closed  on  her,  Herbert  exclaimed : 

u  Thank  you,  sister,  for  sending  her  away.  I 
could  not  have  borne  to  see  so  ladylike  a  crea¬ 
ture  wait  upon  me.  It  seemed  clownish  in  me 
to  sit  for  a  moment  while  she  was  standing.  In 
good  sooth,  if  I  had  so  fair  a  maid,  I  should  he 
democratic  enough  to  ask  her  to  eat  with  me.” 

“And  thus  wound  her  self-respect.  No, 
brother,  she  has  chosen  for  some  good  reason 
her  menial  lot,  and  I  can  see  would  prefer  to  be 
so  regarded.  All  I  can  do,  till  I  can  further  win 
her  confidence,  is  to  make  her  duties  as  little 
galling  as  possible.  But  come,  sip  some  of  her 
delicious  tea.  It  will  give  you  inspiration  to 
compliment  Miss  Odell  to-night.” 

“  Miss  Odell  go  to— -France !”  said  the  young 
man,  hastily.  “  A  painted  doll — good  for  balls 
and  parties,  but  no  fitter  for  fife  in  its  realities 
than  Nell’s  waxen  baby  1” 
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"  He’s  beginning  to  l*ugh  the  other  side  ofhis 
month,  isn't  he,  mama?"  exclaimed  the  little 
girl.  “  I  knew  he'd  lore  Ellen  best." 

Herbert  blushed,  and  Mrs  Summers  adroitly 
changed  the  conversation.  The  housemaid  was 
sot  alluded  to  again  till  an  hour  after  tea  had 
passed,  when  George,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  a 
bright  but  somewhat  capricious  boy  of  twelve, 
rushed  into  the  sitting-room,  exclaiming  eagerly : 

*  Mayn't  Ellen  stay  in  to  night,  mama,  and 
go  out  to-morrow  evening  ?" 

*  Certainly,  if  she  chooses,  my  son." 

**  But  she  don't  choose,  and  that's  the  trouble. 
I  want  her  to  stay  and  she  says  she  can't,  be¬ 
cause  her  mother  will  be  so  anxious  about  her." 

"But  why  do  you  wish  her  to  stay,  George  ! 
Tou  certainly  have  no  command  of  her  or  her 
time.  Pray,  what  do  you  want  she  should  do  ?" 

"  Why,  I  want  her  to  show  me  how  to  do 
those  horrible  hard  sums  way  in  the  back  part  of 
the  arithmetic,  and  1  want  her  to  tell  me  how  to 
conjugate  that  awful  irregular  French  verb, 
offer — I  wish  it  would  oiler  into  France  where  it 
belongs — and  I  want  her  to  bear  my  Latin 
and—" 

"Turn  into  a  school-ma'am,  after  toiling  as 
maid  all  day.  No,  George,  no— -I  have  been 
very  grateful  to  Ellen  for  the  assistance  she  has 
shown  you  in  your  studies,  but  I  cannot  allow 
her  leisure  hours  to  be  so  sorely  invaded,"  inter¬ 
rupted  his  mother,  while  her  brother  held  np 
both  hands  in  mnch  amazement ;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  since  he  had  seen  the  maid,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  believe  everything  wonderful  of  her, 
and  wonld  not  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
ahe  knew  as  many  tongues  as  Burritt  himself. 

"  VeHly,"  said  he,  gaily,  “  this  passes  all — a 
housemaid,  and  hear  your  Latin  lessons !  What 
else  does  she  knpw?" 

"  Everything,"  said  George,  earnestly.  41 8he 
can  talk  French  better  than  monsieur,  and  la 
belle  Italian  tongue — 0,  how  sweet  it  is  to  hear 
her  read  and  sing  it !  I  tell  you,  Uncle  Herbert, 
she  knows  the  most  of  any  woman  I  ever  saw, 
and  if  you  was  a  knight  of  olden  times,  yon'd 
do  battle  for  her  beauty  and  rescue  her  from  the 
slavery  of  that  old  despot,  poverty ;"  and  the 
boy's  eyes  flashed  and  he  drew  himself  proudly 
up,  as  though  he  would  have  grown  a  man  that 
moment  and  shown  his  prowess. 

“  Bravo,  George  !"  exclaimed  his  uncle.  “  8he 
needs  no  more  valiant  knight  than  her  youthful 
page  promises  to  be.  8hould  your  right  arm 
ever  be  wounded  in  the  defence  of  your  queen  of 
beauty,  advise  me  of  it,  and  I'll  rush  to  the 
rescue.”  The  words  were  lightly  spoken,  but 
there  was  a  meaning  deeper  and  more  divine 


involved  in  them  than  the  speaker  would  hnve 
then  eared  to  own  even  to  himself. 

The  boy  went  to  hie  lonely  lessons,  the  front 
door  closed  on  Ellen,  little  Neil  was  snug  in  the 
snowy  oouch  whither  the  maid  had  borne  her 
with  kisses  and  music  tones,  and  then  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Summers  and  the  brother  went  forth  to  the 
brilliant  ball-room.  But  with  all  its  light,  splendor 
and  gaiety,  it  had  no  fascinations  for  Unde  Her¬ 
bert.  His  thoughts  were  with  that  beautifal  gill 
who  had  come  so  like  an  angel  to  the  household 
of  his  sister,  and  when  at  an  early  hour  he  with¬ 
drew,  and  gaining  his  couch,  threw  himself  upon 
it,  it  was  only  to  dream  of  tournaments  and 
visored  knights  and  queens  of  beauty,  and  the 
loveliest  of  them  all,  and  the  one  that  ever 
crowned  his  brow  with  the  unfading  laurel,  worn 
the  same  peerless  face  as  did  Ellen  the  house¬ 
maid.  *  #  *  *  • 

Mrs.  Summers  had  rightly  conjectured  the 
reason  why  one  so  gifted  had  become  a  menial, 
though  not  for  many  weeks  did  she  learn  the 
whole  story.  It  was  briefly  this  :  The  father  of 
Ellen,  Mr.  8eymour,  had  been  a  prosperous  mer¬ 
chant  in  a  neighboring  city.  Wedded  to  a  lovely 
woman,  wealth  flowing  in  npon  him  with  a 
heavy  current,  a  beautifal  child  to  sport  on  his 
hearthstone,  life  for  some  yean  glided  by  like  a 
airy  dream.  All  the  riches  of  his  own  and  his 
young  wife's  heart  were  lavished  upon  Ellen,  and 
as  she  grew  np  lovelier  in  person  than  even  her 
infancy  had  promised,  sO  she  grew  beautiful  in 
mind  and  soul,  the  idol  of  the  family  altar. 

She  was  in  her  eighteenth  year  when  the  first 
blow  struck  them — the  long  and  fearfal  illness  of 
the  husband  and  father.  A  mere  wreck  of  him¬ 
self,  physically  and  mentally,  he  was  at  length 
pronounced  convalescent,  though  perfect  health, 
the  physician  said,  could  only  be  bartered  for  in 
a  sunnier  clime. 

They  sailed  at  once  for  Italy.  A  year  had 
been  passed  in  that  beautiful  land,  a  delicious 
and  exhilarating  one  to  them  all,  for  the  step  of 
the  invalid  had  grown  steadier  each  moment,  his 
eye  wore  its  wonted  brightness,  his  cheeks  their 
glow,  and  the  pride  of  mind  sat  again  enthroned 
upon  the  noble  brow,  when,  like  a  thunderbolt 
from  a  cloudless  heaven,  there  fell  the  second 
blow.  The  mercantile  house,  in  which  he  was 
head  partner,  had  failed — ay,  and  failed  in  such 
a  way  that,  though  innocent  as  a  babe,  his  name 
was  covered  with  infamy.  It  was  too  much  for 
the  spirit,  not  yet  strong.  Poverty  it  could  have 
borne,  but  disgrace  shivered  it  entirely.  He  lay 
for  some  months  in  hopeless  lunacy,  never 
raving,  but  only  sighing  and  moaning,  growing 
each  day  paler  and  weaker.  But  he  passed  not 
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so  away.  When  the  but  hour  of  life  drew  near, 
Ha  darkened  soml  was  tight  again/ and  he  ten- 
dhriy  conn  tailed  the  two  dear  ones  who  had 
knag  over  hi®  to  faithfully,  and  bade  them  be  of 
food  cheer,  for  though  wealth  waa  gone,  the  un¬ 
spotted  honor  of  foe  hatband  and  father  chonld 
be  yet  shown  to  foe  world.  Then  commending 
them  to  the  All-Father,  with  a  hand  clasped  by 
each,  their  sweet  voices  blended  in  holy  hymns, 
be  passed  away.  A  grave  was  hollowed  out  for 
him  on  elastic  ground,  and  foe  snowy  marble 
wreathed  with  afiectioh's  chaplets  a  few  times, 
nd  then  sadly  foe  moaners  tamed  away,  a 
proad  ship  bearing  them  to  their  native  land. 

Where  were  foe  crowds  that  had  flocked 
foout  them,  a a  they  left  fts  shores  1  Alas !  the 
widow  and  her  child  found  none  of  them.  Alone 
and  unaided,  they  were  left  to  stem  the  torrent 
sf  adversity.  Theirs  was  a  trite  story.  One 
ad  another  thing  they  strove  to  do,  bat  foe  ob¬ 
loquy  that  rested  on  foe  dead  man's  grave  fol¬ 
lowed  his  living  darlings,  til*  poverty,  in  its  most 
ecnel  sense,  pressed  heavily  upon  them. 

“Let  ns  go  where  we  are  unknown,"  said 
Blsn,  passionately,  yet  mournfully,  one  even¬ 
ing,  as  after  a  fntile  search  for  employment,  she 
returned  to  their  humble  lodgings  and  buried 
her  weeping  fhoe  in  her  mother's  bosom.  “  They 
will  kill  me  with  their  cold,  proud  looks.  I’d 
lather  beg  my  bread  of  strangers  than  ask  honest 
employment  of  these  scornful  ones,  who  trample 
so  fiendishly  upon  oar  sacred  griefs." 

And  they  gathered  up  foe  remnant  of  their 
treasures,  and  silently  and  secretly,  lest  the  shame 
foould  fly  before  them,  went  to  a  lonely  home  in 
foe  city,  where  we  find  them.  There  they 
readily  procured  needlework,  and  all  they  could 
do,  for  their  fingers  beautified  every  garment 
that  passed  through  their  hands.  Bnt  foe  song 
df  the  shirt  was  soon  foe  only  one  they  had 
strength  to  sing.  Night  brought  no  rest  to  the 
weary  day,  and  though  twenty  instead  of  the 
“  twelve  hoars  "  of  the  Bible  were  bent  in  toil, 
they  were  famished  and  frosen. 

“Mother/*  said  Ellen  one  evening,  as  foe 
chimes  of  midnight  found  them  still  at  work, 
“this  is  too  much  for  woman.  I  shall  sew  no 
longer." 

“But  what  will  yon  do,  darling  f"  and  Mrs. 
8eymonr  wept  over  her  pale,  thin  fhoe ;  “  shall 
we  starve  1” 

“Mother,"  there  was  resolution  in  the  tone 
new,  “mother,  I  shall  hire  out  as  housemaid. 
Do  not  attempt  to  dissuade  me,  my  mind  is 
determined.  It  is  as  honorable  as  this — I  shall 
earn  as  mnch,  if  not  more  than  now ;  I  shall 
save  my  board ;  I  shall  have  my  nights  for  rest." 


Mi 


And  she  pleaded  till  she  won  at  last  a  tearfhl 
consent,  and  entered  into  foe  service  of  Mrs. 
Summers.  *  *  *  *  * 

His  sister's  house  had  always  been  a  second 
home  to  Herbert  Lincoln,  bnt  now  it  seemed 
dearer  than  ever.  Their  tea-table,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  have  a  fascination  for  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  he  had  sipped  so  many  cups 
of  Ellen's  fragrant  tea,  that  Mrs.  Summers  de¬ 
clared  she  shoald  certainly  present  him  a  bill  of 
board.  And  though  in  all  that  time  he  had  not 
exchanged  a  dosen  sentences  with  the  beautiful 
maid,  it  was  bnt  too  evident  she  was  the  magnet 
that  attracted  him. 

Business  now  took  him  out  of  town,  and  three 
weeks  elapsed  ere  ho  returned.  As  he  was  has¬ 
tening  from  the  depot,  turning  a  corner,  he  espied, 
coming  as  it  were  to  meet  him,  the  fair  girl  of 
whom  he  had  dreamed  every  night  of  his  absence., 
and  beside  her,  little  golden  haired  Nell. 

“  Uncle  Herbert,"  cried  the  child, and  embraced 
him  passionately.  O,  I'm  so  glad  you've  com* 
home.  We  missed  yon  so  mnch."  Then  free¬ 
ing  himself  from  his  arms,  she  said,  gracefully, 
“  and  here  is  dear  Ellen,  too,  aint  yon  glad  to 
see  her  again  V9 

Ellen  blushed,  bnt  the  young  man  so  courteous¬ 
ly  extended  his  hand  to  her,  that  she  could  not 
refuse  it. 

“  I  am  happy  to  see  Miss  Seymour  enjoying 
this  beautiful  day,"  said  he,  in  low,  gentle  tones, 
as  respectfully  as  if  addressing  a  queen. 

“  And  I  am  happy  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  looking 
so  well,”  responded  the  lady,  with  a  quiet  dig¬ 
nity,  and  she  passed  along. 

“  But  where  are  you  going,  tittle  niece  1"  said 
Herbert  to  Nell,  detaining  her  a  moment  behind. 

“0,  to  see  Grand  mama  Seymour,  she  is  a 
sweet  lady,  too.  Ellen  took  me  there  once,  and 
it  made  me  so  happy,  that  mother  lets  me  go 
now  whenever  she  does,"  and  she  tripped  away. 

Herbert  passed  rapidly  to  the  first  comer,  then 
turned  and  deliberately  retraced  his  steps  and 
followed  the  two,  till  he  learned  the  street  and 
foe  number  of  Ellen's  home. 

That  night  as  he  carefully  examined  his  bu¬ 
reaus,  it  occurred  to  him  his  supply  of  linen  was 
quite  too  deficient,  and  forthwith  he  purchased  a 
goodly  sized  parcel  of  the  raw  material,  and  at  an 
early  hoar  the  next  day  was  knocking  at  foe 
door  of  the  dilapidated  house  which  he  had  seen 
Ellen  enter.  Through  vault-tike  halls  and  op 
rickety  stair-cases,  he  wended  his  way,  till  he 
found  Mrs.  Seymour's  room.  The  beautiful  and 
BAintly  face  of  the  widowed  mother  fascinated  him 
as  completely  as  had  the  daughter's,  and  with  a 
reverential  tone  he  opened  his  errand.  While 
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the  inspected  the  linen,  and  made  inquiries  as  tt> 
the  particular  way  he  would  hare  it  made  up,  his 
eye  glanced  eagerly  over  the  room.  The  exquis¬ 
ite  taste  of  the  housemaid  was  visible  every¬ 
where.  Geraniums  and  roses  smiled  in  the  win¬ 
ter  sunbeams  that  crept  so  lovingly  into  the  nar¬ 
row  casement;  the  white  muslin  that  draped 
thpm  hung  in  folds  graceful  as  snow  wreaths ; 
pencillings  as  rich  almost  as  mezzo  tints,  hung 
upon  the  walls ;  the  rockers  were  cushioned  with 
rose-colored  muslin;  bits  of  cloth,  gorgeous  in 
hue  as  autumn  leaves,  woven  into  mats,  relieved 
the  bare  floor  of  its  scanty  look ;  a  guitar  leaned 
under  the  tiny  mirror,  and  a  few  costly  books  were 
scattered  in  an  artist-like  way  hither  and  thither, 
wherever  the  rambling  eye  would  wish  to  see 
pinned  some  beautiful  thing. 

“  This  is  Tuesday,”  said  Herbert, "  can  I  have 
one  by  Friday  ?” 

u  O,  yes,  sir,  and  sooner,  if  you  desire  it.” 

“  Not  sooner,  unless  you  steal  hours  from  the 
night,  and  your  weary  looks  seem  even  now  to 
say  that  you  have  done  so.” 

“  It  is  the  lot  of  the  seamstress,”  said  the  lady, 
calmly  but  sadly. 

The  young  man  could  not  trust  his  voice  to 
reply,  and  hastened  away.  In  his  office  tie  gave 
way  tp  his  feelings :  “She,  the  beloved  and 
and  the  beautiful,  toiling  in  menial  service,  and 
that  angel-liko  mother,  sewing  for  her  living.  It 
shall  be  so  no  longer.  Thank  God  for  riches,” 
and  he  seized  his  pen  and  Inscribing  these  words 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  “  an  honest  debt  due  your 
husband,”  he  enclosed  bank-notes  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  addressing  the  envelope  to  Mrs. 

Seymour  of -  Street,  dropped  it  into  the 

post-office. 

Could  he  have  seen  the  grateful  tears  that 
stole  down  th6  widow's  cheeks,  and  heard  her 
soul-touching  prayers,  as  she  received  it  that 
evening,  he  would  have  realized  the  full  force  of 
the  text,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.” 

“  0,  that  it  were  Ellen's  evening  at  home,” 
said  she.  “  Thank  "Heaven,  I  may  now  have 
her  all  to  myself,  again.  With  this  sum  in  hand, 
we  can  bo  comfortable,  without  tasking  ourselves 
as  severely  as  heretofore.  My  beautiful  child 
shall  be  no  longer  a  menial.” 

Impatiently  she  awhited  Friday  evening,  for 
then  Ellen  would  surely  be  with  her  again.  Bat 
that  eve  came  and  went,  and  she  was  left  alone. 
A  sadden  and  severe  illness  had  attacked  Mrs. 
Summers,  and  when  Herbert  entered  her  house 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  had  sent  the 
generous  gift,  he  found  it  foil  of  sorrow.  The 
physicians  only  shook  their  heads,  sadly,  when 


asked  if  there  was  any  hope,  and  when  the  lov¬ 
ing  ones  gazed  on  the  white  feoe  of  the  sick  one, 
and  marked  the  depth  and  intensity  of  her  agony, 
they  turned  away  with  hunting  hearts.  And 
now  the  foil  beauty  of  the  housemaid’s  character 
was  developed.  Instinctively,  they  gave  up  all 
to  her.  She  directed  the  attendants,  she  soothed 
little  Nell,  curbed  the  wild  grief  of  George,  and 
spoke  so  sweetly  to  the  mourning  husband  and 
brother,  that  the  spirit  of  faith  seemed  in  their 
midst.  To  the  sick  woman,  she  was  in  very 
truth,  a  ministering  angel.  No  hand  so  softly 
wiped  her  brow,  so  tenderly  bathed  the  aching 
limbs,  so  gently  rubbed  the  cramped  fingers,  so 
deftly  smoothed  the  pillows,  so  strangely  sweet¬ 
ened  the  healing  draught,  brought  such  cool 
drinks  to  the  hot  Bps,  and  such  delicious  food  to 
the  starved  palate.  Her  presence  seemed  to 
beautify  the .  sick  room.  Under  her  loving  min¬ 
istrations,  it  assumed  a  beauty  that  was  almost 
divine.  None  knew  whether  it  might  be  the 
gate  to  Paradise  or  to  a  brighter  life  on  earth,, 
bat  all  felt  that  whether  the  path  of  the  pole  one 
was  heavenward  or  here,  it  was  flowererowned. 

Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  found 
the  fair  nurse  beside  her  patient.  Paleness  gath¬ 
ered  on  her  cheeks  and  lips,  but  the  same  sweet 
smile  played  there ;  lassitude  quivered  on  her 
lids,  but  the  same  hopeful  look  beamed  horn  tbs 
eye;  the  limbs  trembled  with  weariness,  jot 
obeyed  the  faintest  whisper  from  the  couch. 
The  physicians  looked  in  wonder  that  one  so  deli¬ 
cate  held  out  so  long  under  such  heavy  tasks, 
and  whispered  one  to  another,  “under  God,  she 
is  the  heater.” 

And  when  the  crisis  came,  when  Mrs.  Sum¬ 
mers  lay  there  so  deathly,  that  only  by  pressing 
a  mirror  to  her  lips  the  fluttering  life  could  bo 
seen  at  all,  when  husband,  brother,  children  sad 
friends  had  stolen  softly  away,  unable  longer  to 
restrain  their  cries,  that  young  girl  tarried  still, 
motionless,  almost  breathless,  silent  prayers  flow¬ 
ing  upward. 

O,  how  dear  she  was  to  them  all,  when  again 
she  appeared  in  their  midst  and  said  in  her  own 
low,  sweet  music-tones,  “  You  may  hope.” 

“  Bless  you,  bless  you,  faithful  one  1”  exclaim¬ 
ed  Mr.  Summers  as  he  wound  his  arms  about 
her.  “  Henceforth,  you  are  one  of  the  treasures 
of  our  household,  the  sister  of  my  adoption. 
Come  hither,  Nellie  and  George,  and.  thank  her ; 
under  Heaven,  you  owe  to  her  your  mother's  life.” 
Little  wet  faces  were  pressed  to  hers  and  pas¬ 
sionate  kisses  brought  fresh  roses  to  her  cheek* 
Then  a  manly  hand,  O,  how  its  pressure  thrilled 
her  nerres,  a  manly  hand  grasped  hors  and  a  fell 
rich  voice  murmured*  “  Our  angel  sent  by  God.” 
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i  '  On  a  bright  And  glorious  mornings  in  the 
i  month  of  roses,  ft  splendid  equipage  drove  fro® 
i  the  city  mansion  of  Mr.  Sommers.  It  held  a 
i  family  party,  the  wife  and  mother  still  pale,  her 
i  convalescence  sadly  retarded  by  the  fearful  illness 
i  that  had  smitten  her  two  idols;  George  and 
i  Kellie,  pony,  though  out  of  all  danger ;  the  love- 
i  ly  Ellen,  no  longer  maid,  bat  cherished  angel  of 
c  hope  and  love,  thin  and  white,  too,  with  her 
\\  winter's  and  spring's  nursing;  Mr.  Sommers, 
i  hia  fine  face  all  aglow  with  chastened  joy,  and 
i  Herbert  Lincoln,  looking  as  though  a  lifttime  of 
i  happiness  was  crowded  into  a  moment. 

,  It  was  the  first  long  drive  the  physician  had 
?  permitted  the  invalids,  and  they  knew  not  where 
i  they  were  going,  or  at  least  none  hot  Herbert 
t  Ellen  had  dedinedgoiag  at  first.  "  I  have  seen 
,  my  mother  so  little  of  late,"  said  she,  gently,  "  I 
,  think  I  most  spend  the  holiday  with  her." 
r|  Bat  they  all  said  no,  and  promised,  if  she 
would  go  with  them  then,  they  would  leave  her 
'  with  her  mother  on  their  return,  and  she  should 
stay  without  limit  of  time.  How  lovely  she 
looked,  as  consenting  at  length,  she  came  to  the 
carriage  in  her  summer  array.  Herbert  thought 
he  had  never  gazed  on  so  exquisite  a  maiden  in 
all  his  life,  and  longed  with  afreasy  he  had  never 
felt  before,  to  fold  her  to  his  heart ;  that  shrine 
which  had  been  sabred  to  her  from  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  meeting. 

"  What  a  lovely  home,"  exclaimed  Ellen,  as 
leaving  the  main  road,  they  branched  off  into  a 
splendid  avenue,  lined  with  graceful  elms,  and 
came  in  sight  of  a  small,  but  elegant  mansion, 
draped  with  rose-vines  and  embowered  in  rare 
shrubbery.  “  I  trust  it  holds  happy  hearts." 

u  Yes,”  said  Lincoln,  warmly,  "that  it  does, 
pud  we  will  to-day  share  their  joy,  for  it  is  here 
we  are  to  stop."  Joyfhl  exclamations  burst  from 
them  all.  It  seemed  like  a  beaming  of  light  from 
fairy-land,  that  beautiful  place,  to  those  senses  so 
long  pent  up  in  the  chambers  of  qickness. 

They  were  ushered  into  a  parlor  that  seemed 
the  abode  of  the  graces,  so  charmingly  were 
beauty  and  utility  blended.  A  moment  they 
.  waited  ere  the  rustling  of  satin  announced  the 
approach  of  the  lady,  to  whom  they  were 
so  unceremonious  a  visit. 

A  She  entered,  and  In  a  second  Nellie  Sommers 
was  clasping  her  round  the  neck.  “Grandmama 
Seymour,  the  fairies  did  come  to  you,  as  you  told 
mo  last  week  perhaps  they  would  sometime.  0, 

I  am  so  glad." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Summers  stepped  forward  and 
grasped  her  hand;  but  Herbert  and  George, 
where  were  they?*  A  sceeam  from  Nellie  an¬ 
nounced  them.  Pale  and  passionless  Ellen  lay 
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in  thsfcr  arm*  She  bad  not  mm  her  mother  but 
her  eyes  had  cpnght  sight  of  a  small  Greek  harp 
in  a  pillared  nicfcc,  her  own  fetter's  gift  and  sold 
by  herself  when  they  left  that  proud  city  of  scorn. 
Memories  so  many  and  sad  had  unstrung  her 
nerves.  Joy  seldom  kills,  though.  When 
awakening  fnm  her  swoon,  she  mot  the  tearful 
eyes  of  bar  mother,  she  folt  assured  there  was 
some  blest  mystery  to  bo  tott.  It  was  aU  aeon 
explained.  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Seymour  had  be¬ 
come  foot  friends  tn  the  past  winter— be  had 
cheered  the  lonely  hours  of  Ellen's  absence-— ho 
had  learned  her  story  and  assured  himself  that 
foul  wrong  had  been  done  her  husband.  Em¬ 
ploying  the  best  counsel  in  her  native  city,  he 
bent  all  his  own  energies  and  talents  to  the  cause, 
and  sifted  the  matter  to  its  very  root,  and  triumph¬ 
ed,  too.  The  fair  name  came  back  fairer  than 
ever,  and  the  wealth  with  it,  too ;  the  wretches 
who  had  blackened  the  one  and  stolen  the  other, 
cowardly  fleeing,  instead  of  making  manly  con¬ 
fessions. 

"  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Lincoln  for  it  all,"  ex¬ 
claimed  Mrs.  Seymour  at  the  dose  of  her  redtal, 
u  and  I  have  to  pay  him  yet,"  and  she  glanced 
archly  at  him.  "Bills  should  he  settled  even 
amongst  friends." 

Herbert  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  he  knelt 
beside  her.  "  I  have  no  mother,"  he  said,  sadly. 
"Be  as  one  to  me,  and.  I  am  repaid  a  thousand 
times." 

She  threw  hack  the  raven  locks  that  clustered 
on  his  noble  brow,  and  imprinted  there  a  calm, 
sweet  kiss.  "  My  son,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "  I 
adopt  you  into  my  love ;  Ellen,  receive  a  brother." 
Bnt  Ellen  was  gone.  They  caught,  however,  a 
glimpse  of  white  muslin  in  the  green  shrubbery, 
and  she  was  followed,  not  by  both  though ;  Mrs. 
Seymour  had  indeed  risen,  bula  sudden  thrilling 
pulse  in  her  warm  heart  checked  her,  and  she 
resumed  her  seat 

Herbert  hastened  out  and  found  her  under  the 
shadow  of  an  old  elm,  on  a  bed  of  moss,  with 
her  lap  full  of  rosebud s.  Seating  himself  beside 
her,  he  whispered  to  her  willing  ear,  long  and 
passionately,  his  heart's  adoration,  and  with  a 
radiant  look  of  joy,  led  her  back  to  the  house 
and  to  her  mother's  knee. 

"As  a  brother,  Ellen  will  not  own  me,"  said 
he,  "  but  when  I  asked  her  ft  some  day,  not 
very  for  away,  she  would  call  me  by  a  dearer 
name,  she  was  more  willing.  Oar  hearts  have 
long  been  one— bless,  mother  dear,  0  bless  the 
onion  of  our  lives !" 

Take  but  away  the  awe  of  religion,  all  that 
fidelity  and  justice/  so  necessary  to  the  keeping 
up  of  human  society,  most  perisn  with  it 
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to  Aififrt  w — a  sweet  mrasiL 

bt  jocbpb  k.  rina 

The  blythe  lark  spring©  th  to  the  morning  cloud, 
Shrouding  hie  dark  wing  in  the  splendid  mist; 
Tet  droppeth  to  the  earth  dear,  sweet,  and  loud, 
Hb  pleasant  earoUtogh  o’er  hearts  that  Hat. 

Uke  as  that  lath  with  morning  on  his  breast, 
Soaxeth  the  light-phuned  spirit  of  thy  toy; 
iood  oar  uprearhing  souls  are  bathed  aad  blast, 
And  Ailed  with  song  as  with  the  gush  of  day. 


CURED  OF  A  BAD  HABIT. 
BY  AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK* 


Eben  Bolster  was  a  very  funny  sort  of  man. 
He  was  everybody's  uncle,  so  everybody  called 
him  “  Uncle  Eben."  He  had  seen  sixty  years  of 
life,  and  his  head  was  very  gray,  but  few  men 
could  do  more  work  in  a  day  than  he  could,  and 
none  could  do  it  better.  One  fall  Uncle  Eben 
wanted  a  man  to  help  him  finish  his  harvesting, 
and  then  go  into  the  woods  with  him*  Jake 
Sawyer  prosented  himself,  and  the  old  man  hired 
him.  Jake  was  a  hard-looking  man,  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  stout  and  strong. 

u  Uncle  Eben,"  said  Mr.  Beals,  as  the  two  met 
in  the  store  one  day,  "  have  you  hired  Jake  Saw¬ 
yer  to  work  for  you  V* 

"  I  have,”  replied  the  old  man. 

•'Well,  I  gave  you  credit  for  more  judgment. 
I  thought  you  knew  Jake  better." 

"  I  fancy  I  know  him  pretty  well,  or  I  should 
npt  have  hired  him.  He  is  strong  and  able ;  and 
moreover,  his  family  are  suffering." 

"  Ay,  and  what  makes  then  suffer  1  Didn't 
I  hire  Jake  to  help  me  in  haying  ?  and  pay  him 
good  wages  ?  and  how  much  good  did  his  family 
get,  or  I  either  ?  He  was  drunk  half  the  time ; 
and  he'll  be  just  so  with  you.  I  tell  ye.  Uncle 
Eben,  you'd  better  drop  him." 

"Not  yet,"  returned  the  old  man.  "Jake  is 
a  good  fellow,  and  knows  how  to  work,  and  I'm 
going  to  try  him.  I  found  his  family  starving.” 

"And  how  much  better  do  you  suppose  they 
can  be  while  he  stays  with  them  ?  If  I  had  my 
way,  Jake  and  his  family  should  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse." 

"  Ah — well,  neighbor  Beals,  you  may  think 
that  would  be  the  best  way ;  but  I  am  willing  to 
give  him  a  fairer  trial.  There's  a  deal  of  good 
in  him,  and  perhaps  somebody  can  find  it." 

"  Well,  Uncle  Eben,  mark  my  words :  You'll 
find  it  a  tougher  job  than  you  ever  undertook 
yet,  to  make  anything  out  of  Jake  Sawyer.” 

Uncle  Eben  smiled,  and  then  taking  np  his 
bundles  he  walked  away. 


Now  Jacob  Sawyer  for  yean  had  been  addict* 
ed  to  rather  a  free  use  of  spirit,  but  of  late  he  had 
grown  worse  and  worse.  Most  of  the  sober  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and 
some  shunned  him  as  they  would  a  demon.  His 
wife  was  an  excellent  woman,  and  for  nearly 
three  yean  she  had  supported  the  family  by  her 
own  hard  labor.  1 

"  Now,"  said  Eben,  on  the  morning  Jake  com¬ 
menced,  "yon  know  what  is  right,  and  what  is 
wrong,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  it  to  yon  to  do 
just  as  you  wish.  I  believe,  Jacob,  you  have  as 
much  good  sense  as  most  people,  and  I  have  as¬ 
sured  my  friends  that  you  are  just  the  man  I 
wanted  on  my  place.  Now  let  us  commence,  and 
see  whether  these  people  who  have  called  me 
foolish,  will  not  take  back  their  words." 

These  were  simple  remarks — just  such  as  any 
man  might  make,  hot  they  had  much  effect  on 
Jake.  In  fact,  they  were  spoken  in  6uch  a  kind 
tone,  that  they  touched  a  very  tender  spot ;  for 
Jacob  Sawyer  had  not  been  so  addressed  for  a 
long  time. 

However,  the  work  was  commenced.  Unde 
Eben  took  every  occasion  to  say  a  cheering  word, 
and  he  found  that  his  kindness  was  appreciated. 
Never  did  he  intimate  that  Jake  ever  made  a  bad 
use  of  spirit,  nor  did  he  speak  one  word  about 
the  danger  of  his  so  doing.  But  he  often  took 
occasion  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of  using  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  and  he  tried  to  point  out  the  vrfi- 
ous  evils  that  resulted  therefrom.  Five  weeks 
passed  away,  and  during  all  that  time  Jake  did 
not  tonch  a  drop  of  spirit.  A  neworder  of  things 
had  taken  place  in  his  home.  His  wife  was  hap¬ 
py  ;  his  hoard  was  well  provided  fcr ;  his  children 
looked  better,  and  his  own  health  had  improved. 
And  all  this  had  come  from  Uncle  Ehen's  pecu-  - 
liar  way  of  managing  the  case.  Had  the  old  man 
gone  at  work  to  bring  Jake  under  some  stringent 
pledge,  and  expressed  a  long  catalogue  of  fears 
relative  to  bis  danger,  this  would  not  have  hap¬ 
pened.  He  had  simply  received  him  as  though 
he  had  been  a  man,  and  given  him  to  understand 
that  the  ftxlleet  confidence  was  reposed  in  him. 

But  Jake  was  destined  to  fall.  One  Saturday 
evening  he  went  home,  and  as  he  saw  how  cheer¬ 
ful  all  was  about  him,  he  felt  very  happy.  On 
the  next  morning  he  went  over  to  see  Bill  Long- 
ley  to  make  some  arrangements  for  having  milk 
of  him.  Bill  was  a  great  lover  of  gin,  and  while 
Jake  was  there  he  took  down  his  decanter  to  take 
a  drop.  He  set  on  a  tumbler  for  Jake.  The 
temptation  was  strong.  The  morning  was  cool 
and  frosty,  and  the  steam  of  Bill’s  hot  sling  smelt 
like  nectar.  Jake  had  not  pledged  himself  to 
drink  no  more,  and  he  -he-  -took  "  a  drop."  It 
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toned  finely;  and  upon  one  who  had  been  eo 
lon^:  without  the  stimulus,  it  bed  considerable 
effect. 

Before  Jake  left,  Mr.  Longley  asked  him  if 
he  wouldn’t  take  “  another  drop.”  Jake  em¬ 
braced  the  opportunity,  eagerly;  and  he  thie 
.time  took  a  very  large  drop.  Before  he  feeched 
home  he  was  rery  much  elevated,  and  he  resolv¬ 
ed  to  have  some  more  before  he  had  his  dinner. 
He  was  now  in  just  the  state  of  mind  not  to 
care  what  he  did ;  40  he  started  off  for  the  low 
gpoggery,  which  he  knew  he  should  find  open, 
11  by  the  hack  way.”  He  had  sense  enoagh  yet 
left,  to  go  around  where  he  should  not  meet  the 
Church-goers.  He  found  the  groggery  open  as 
he  had  expected,  and  there  he  purchased  a  quart 
of  gin.  He  took  a  “  drop  ”  there,  and  before  he 
readied  home  he  stopped  behind  the  fence  and 
took  another.  The  consequence  was,  when  he 
reached  his  house  his  steps  were  very  irregular, 
and  his  lips  thick,  and  highly  furred. 

Poor  Mrs.  Sawyer  l  She  gave  one  look  at 
her  husband,  and  then  sank  down  with  a  deep, 
agonizing  groan.  At  first  she  oould  hardly  real¬ 
ise  that  her  eyes  were  in  order,  hut  the  truth  was 
soon  apparent,  and  she  knew  that  the  demon  had 
come  back  again.  She  dared  not  speak— she  on¬ 
ly  sat  down  and  cried.  Jake  staggered  up  and 
put  bis  arms  about  her  neck,  and  assured  her 
that  he  was  “a-rr-11  right,”  an  assertion  which 
might  admit  of  different  applications.  She 
did  beg  of  him  that  he  would  give  her  the  bottle 
which  he  had,  and  let  her  keep  it  for  him  until 
to  morrow,  but  he  was  too  cunning  for  that,  and 
as  soon  as  be  could  get  away,  be  went  out  to  the 
•bed,  and  having  taken  another  “  drop,”  he  hid 
the  bottle  in  the  wood-pile. 

Toward*  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Uncle 
Bbea  Bolster  came  to  see  Jake,  and  found  him 
in  the  wood-shed,  upon  a  pile  of  chips,  spread  out 
at  full  length,  with  the  empty  bottle  clasped  in 
his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  be  held  the  cork. 
The  old  man  spoke  to  Jake,  but  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  Then  ke  pushed  and  kicked  him,  but 
Without  any  better  success.  After  this  he  took 
ths  bottle  and  smelled  the  gin.  His  face  showed 
much  sorrow,  hut  yet  a  close  observer  could  have 
seen  a  slight  twinkle  of  the  eye  which  had  more 
than  a  mere  present  meaning. 

“  Ah,  sir,”  sighed  the  poor  wife,  as  Uncle  Eben 
entered  the  room  where  she  sat,  “you  can’t  see 
Jecob  now.” 

“  No,  but  I  found  something  that  looked  very 
much  like  him,  out  here  in  the  wood-shed,”  re¬ 
turned  the  old  man,  in  a  common-place  tone. 

“  Ah— *hen  you  have  seen  turn.  0,  sir,  isn’t 
H  dreadful?  Only  think  of  it:  For  the  last 


month  and  a  half  how  good  ho  has  been.  What 
shall  I  do  ?  01  what  shall  I  do?” 

"  Why  you  mutt  wait  till  the  spirit  movfo. 
This  month  and  a  half  of  sobriety  shows  us 
what  he  can  do.  The  only  trouble  is,  his  re¬ 
maining  appetite.  He  must  have  gone  some¬ 
where  to-day,  whew  he  has  had  ft  offered  to  him.’’ 

“  He’s  been  over  to  Bill  Longlqy’s,  sir.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  trouble.  But  newer  mind. 
Don’t  go  to  scolding  him.  Aj  I  said  before,  it’s 
Jake’s  appetite  that  does  the  mischief ;  and  that 
appetite  wont  trouble  him  only  when  he  happens 
to  have  the  stuff  offered  to  him.  I  know  hn 
doesn’t  hanker  after  it  when  he  is  about  his  work, 
and  I  know,  too,  that  he  doesn’t  want  it  when 
he  is  about  home,  here.  So  keep  up  a  good 
heart,  and  be  cheerful  to  him  in  the  morning 
But  you  must  tell  him  that  I  want  him  to  be  on 
hand  early,  for  we  most  go  into  the  woods 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs.  Sawyer  promised,  and  Uncle  Eben  took 
his  way  homeward.  That  evening,  after  it  wan 
dark,  the  old  man  went  over  to  the  same  place 
where  Jake  had  bought  his  gin,  and  purchased  a 
gallon  of  the  same  miserable,  drugged  stuff,  which 
he  put  up  in  the  same  jug,  that  he  generally 
used  for  carrying  water  to  the  field  in. 

On  the  following  morning  Jake  was  on  hand 
early,  but  he  looked  badly,  and  Unde  Eben 
knew  he  felt  as  badly  as  he  looked.  But  not  a 
word  was  said  about  the  affair  of  the  day  before. 

Jake  was  asked  to  eat  some  breakfast,  bnt  hn 
could  keep  nothing  down.  His  stomach  was 
weak  and  rick,  and  the  very  sight  of  food  was 
nauseating.  As  soon  as  Uncle  Eben  had  finished 
his  meal,  he  shouldered  his  axe  and  started  of^ 
oarrying  the  old  jug  slung  upon  his  axe-helve. 

They  reached  the  place,  and  haying  set  the 
jug  down,  and  thrown  off  his  coat,  the  old  man 
set  at  work.  Jake  worked  about  half  an  hour, 
and  then  he  laid  down  his  axe,  and  went  to  the 
jug.  Removing  the  stopper  and  raising  it  to  hie 
lips,  he  took  one  swallow— -lowered  the  jug— and 
after  one  or  two  heavings  of  the  sickening  stom¬ 
ach,  the  nan  jesting  stuff  came  19.  Poor  Jakn 
was  very  thirsty — his  mouth  was  literally  parch¬ 
ed— and  he  longed  for  shme  sweet  cold  water. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Uncle  Eben, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  deep  gray  eye. 

“  I— I — thought  you  had  water  in  the  jug,” 
returned  Jake. 

“Water?”  echoed  the  old  man.  “  No,  no,  I 
thought  I’d  have  something  good  to-day.  We’ve 
tried  water  now  for  over  a  month,  andseein’  ae 
how  it  made  ye  sick,  I  thought  l*d  try  a  little 
good  gin.  80  don’t  be  afraid  of  it.” 

Jake  looked  the  old  man  in  the  lace,  hut  he 
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could  only  find  a  sober  earnest  shade  there,  and 
without  a  word  he  went  back  to  his  work. 
Another  half  hour  passed,  and  Jake  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  His  tongne  was  hot  and  dry,  his 
lips  parched  and  his  palate  burnt  with  thirst. 

“  Aren’t  there  no  water  near  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“None  nearer  than  the  honse,  Jake.  But 
what  do  you  want  with  water?” 

“  I’m— I’m— dyin’  with  thirst.” 

“Then  try  the  gin.  Surely  you  wouldn’t 
drink  such  stuff  as  water, when  you  can  have  gin?” 

Jake  could  not  live  so  at  any  rate.  Something 
must  be  taken  to  relieve  the  agonising  thirst 
that  oppressed  him.  Of  course  he  could  not  go 
to  the  house,  for  that  would  consume  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  So  he  went  to  die  jug, 
and  took  a  good  pull.  This  draught  remained 
on  his  stomach,  and  for  a  while  he  felt  better ; 
but  the  feeling  could  not  last  long.  Gin  may 
serve  in  a  measure  to  revive  the  sinking .  nerves 
and  weakened  muscles  which  have  become  un¬ 
strung  by  debauch,  but  it  cannot  quench  thirst. 

Another  and  another  pull  at  the  jug  served  to 
keep  the  poor  fellow  easy  for  awhile,  but  ere  the 
hour  of  noon  arrived,  he  was  sick  and  faint,  and 
his  thirst  was  more  raging  than  ever.  Could 
he  only  have  had  some  water — a  pint  of  pure  icy 
beverage— the  gin  might  have  been  bearable;  but 
as  it  was  it  made  him  miserable.  At  twelve 
o'clock  one  of  the  boys  came  with  the  dinner.  It 
consisted  of  warm  meat-hash,  and  some  cold 
baked  beans  and  warm  coffee.  Jake  seized  the 
coffee-pot  and  placed  it  to  his  lips.  He  swal¬ 
lowed  a  full  pint  of  it,  but  he  thought  it  tasted 
strange.  And  well  it  might,  for  the  old  man  had 
mixed  a  goodly  quantity  of  gin  with  it— or  had 
caused  his  wife  to  do  so.  Uncle  Eben  drank  a 
little  of  the  coffee,  and  praised  it  highly,  and  then 
helped  Jake  to  some  of  the  hash.  The  latter  did 
not  notice  that  the  hash  was  on  two  plates ;  but 
the  old  man  did.  One  of  the  plates  had  a  piece 
of  chip  on  the  edge,  which  was  to  signify  that 
there  was  some  gin  mixed  with  the  hash  in  that 
particular  plate ;  and  this,  of  coarse,  was  passed 
to  Jake.  He  ate  some  of  it,  bat  it  tasted  strange¬ 
ly.  In  feet,  it  only  made  him  sicker,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  the  hash  and  coffee  which  he 
had  taken,  came  up.  The  poor  man  stretched 
himself  out  upon  file  coQd  ground,  and  groaned 
in  the  agony  of  pain  and  sickness.  Unde  Eben 
saw  that  he  could  not  work  any  more,  and  he 
advised  him  to  go  home.  Jake  embraced  the 
offer  eagerly,  and  soon  started  off.  The  old  man 
remained  in  the  woods  a  couple  of  hours  longer, 
and  then  he  started.  He  had  gone  about  half 
the  distance,  when  he  found  Jake  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  asleep.  The  poor  follow  had 


got  thus  far,  hut  he  could  go  no  farther.  Every 
nerve  in  his  body  was  completely  unstrung,  and 
his  limbs  were  powerless.  The  old  man  awaken¬ 
ed  him,  and  by  dint  of  much  labor  got  him  upon 
his  foet,  but  he  could  not  walk.  So  Uncle  Eben 
kept  on,  and  when  he  reached  home  he  sent  one 
of  the  boys  with  the  ox  cart  after  the  sick  man. 

Jake  at  length  arrived,  and  was  put  to  bed. 
He  woke  up  about  midnight,  and  the  old  thiret 
was  upon  him  with  a  fairly  frantic  power.  He 
arose  and  folt  for  the  door.  He  found  it,  and 
got  it  open.  Then  in  the  dark  he  groped  hii  way 
down  stairs  to  the  sink-room,  where  he  knew  the 
water-pail  always  stood.  He  found  it,  and  the 
dipper  was  in  it.  He  dipped  up  some,  and  with 
trembling  hands  raised  it  to  his  lips.  It  9ent  up 
a  strange  odor,  but  in  his  madness  of  thirst  lie 
swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  it  O,  what 
nausea !  Uncle  Eben  had  emptied  the  contents 
of  the  jug  into  the  water-pail,  for  he  knew  that 
Jake  would  be  at  it  before  morning.  The  miser¬ 
able  man  made  a  reach  for  the  door,  but  it  was 
locked,  and  tht  key  was  gone!  In  a  moment 
I  more  his  stomach  was  empty.  He  sat  down 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  inner  door,  end  with 
both  hands  clasped  upon  his  diaphragm,  he  sought 
relief  from  his  internal  agony. 

At  length  Jake  got  upon  his  foet,  and  made  a 
new  search  for  water,  but  without  effect.  “  Ah  I 
There’s  always  cold  tea  left  in  the  tea-pot”  So 
for  the  cupboard  he  steered,  and  after  tumbling 
over  half  a  dozen  articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  he 
reached  the  place.  He  found  the  tea-pot,  and 
shook  it.  “  Ah,  yes,  there's  something  here.” 

A  quick,  long  draught  followed,  but — O,  mis¬ 
ery  \—it’s  gin  1  Ay,  the  old  man  had  thought  of 
the  tea-pot,  too. 

Jake  found  his  way  back  to  his  bed,  and  there 
he  lay  nntil  morning,  and  then  he  got  to  the  well. 
There  was  no  making  gin  of  this.  With  a  dash 
the  old  bucket  struck  the  water,  and  then  Jake 
drew  it  up.  Cold  as  ice,  and  dear  as  crystal, 
came  the  grateful  beverage,  and  with  a  gasp  the 
thirsty  man  bent  his  lips  to  the  brim.  O,  how 
nectar-like — how  enrapturing  that  draught! 
Through  every  fibre  of  file  system  went  the 
grateful  influence.  Jake  drank  till  he  was  oat*  of 
breath,  and  then  he  stopped. 

“  Ha,  Jake— thirsty,  eh  ?” 

The  man  turned,  and  beheld  Unde  Eben. 

“Don’t  you  want  a  little  gin  this  morning, 
Jake  ?” 

“  Uncle  Eben,  don't  speak  that  word  again. 
A-h-h-h-h!  If  yon  don't  want  to  make  me  sick, 
don’t  speak  it.” 

“Bat  aren’t  you  afraid  cold  water'll  make 

you  sick  ?” 
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“He,rir.” 

“Ah.  Then  I'd  drink  it— I’d  drink  it,  Jake. 
Bnil  hare  aome  gin  in  the  house,  and  anj  time 
'when—” 

**  Stop,”  cried  Jake,  with  a  sickening  shudder. 
“  Don’t  never  speak  that  word  again,  I  tell  ye !” 

Unde  Eben  said  no  more.  That  day  Jake 
Q0tt£d  not  work,  bat  on  the  next  he  shouldered 
hi  axe  and  accompanied  hie  employer  to  the 
moods.  Hoar  weeks  afterwards  Uncle  Eben 
wished  to  see  how  fax  his  prescription  would  ex¬ 
tend  its  influence,  so  he  got  one  of  his  other  men 
to  offer  Jake  a  glass  of  gin  in  the  bam,  but 
with  a  strict  injunction  that  if  he  offered  to  drink 
it,  it  was  to  be  cast  upon  the  floor.  The  old  man 
stationed  himself  where  he  could  see. 

"Jake, — sh !  Look  here.  Don’t  yon  want  a 
snifter  this  morning  1” 

“  What  ye  got  V9  Jake  asked,  looking  at  the 
bottle  his  companion  held  oat. 

“  Smell  of  it  and  see.  It’s  good.” 

“  Ugh  1 — a-h-h-hh  1”  shuddered  Jake,  making 
up  a  terrible  fhce.  "Now  look  here,  Tim,  1  don’t 
want  ye  never  to  do  that  agin.  Give  me  pizen 
and  I’ll  thank  ye ;  but  gin — Ah-h-h-h !” 

The  cure  was  complete.  Jake  Sawyer  never 
dsank  again. 


ANOTHER  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

Ifr.  C.  D.  Ddlaway,  of  Fall  River,  Mass., 
has  a  daughter  who  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  her  right 
limbs  are  paralysed,  she  is  confindcl  to  her  hod, 
cannot  be  moved  much  without  being  thrown 
into  a  fit — yet  she  will  converse  fluently  with  the 
mote  alphabet,  writes  very  legibly  with  her  left 
hand,  reads  common  writing  on  a  paper  or  slate, 
or  print  (if  the  book  be  not  too  much  worn),  bv 
passing  her  fingers  over  the  words.  She  will 
also  distinguish  the  different  colors  of  a  varie¬ 
gated  dress  in  the  same  way.  She  has  wrought 
several  pieces  of  crewel-work  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  girl  of  her  age,  selecting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  all  the  colon  by  feeling  and  using  only 
her  hand.  She  plays  draft  and  backgammon  ex¬ 
pertly.  She  knows  when  any  one  comes  into  the 
room  by  the  jar  of  the  bed  (on  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  lies),  and  can  in  this  way  distinguish  the 
different  members  of  the  family. — Plymouth  Bock . 


JOHN  BULL  ON  WHISTLES. 

As  the  train  from  Albany  one  day  was  ap¬ 
proaching  a  village  station  near  Rochester,  N.  I ., 
the  engine  gave  one  of  those  long,  loud,  shriek- 
ing  whistles,  in  which  it  sometimes  delights,  as  if 
in  very  wantonness  of  power.  “  Here  we  are  1” 
exclaimed  a  round-faced,  easy  "John  Bull,” 
destined  for  Rochester,  and  supposing  he  had 
aspired,  proceeded  to  the  door  or  the  car  to  dis¬ 
embark.  Finding  his  mistake,  he  returned  to  his 
seat,  exclaiming :  “  Well — it’s  really  very  hodd  1 
I  thought  they  only  gave  the  big  whistles  at  the 
large  towns  1” — IwcAester  Democrat . 


REPLY  TO  “DAJLK  SYBIL." 


ST  L.  0D1LL. 


You  ask  m«,  tore,  to  think  of  thee, 

But  0,  how  useless  the  request; 

Thy  memory,  dearest,  is  to  me 
Of  all  tt&s  joys  the  best. 

I’ll  think  of  thee  when  shadee  of  even 
Steal  gently  o’er  the  dying  day, 

And  eve  tights  up  the  fires  of  heaven, 

As  sunlight  ffcdes  away. 

I’ll  think  of  thee,  when  busy  care 
Like  storm-cLouds  dims  my  spirit  light, 

Then  thoughts  of  thes  will  seem  like  stars 
Of  hope  beyond  the  night. 

I’ll  think  of  thee — ni  think— I’ll  dram— 
My  hopes  will  ever  turn  to  thee — 

And  eaeh  new  thought  of  thee  will  seem 
A  glimpse  of  heaven  to  me. 


THE  STROLLING  ARTIST. 

BT  EMMA  Lilt  LET. 

Count  Yon  Holstein  was  dead.  Sincere 
mourners  had  surrounded  his  deathbed,  for  he 
had  been  a  kind  master,  and  full  well  his  faith¬ 
ful  retainers  realized  their  loss.  But  alas  for 
the  ties  of  kindred !  one  little  helpless  daughter, 
whom  it  was  agony  to  leave  in  her  infancy  to 
the  guardianship  of  a  stranger,  was  all  foe 
strong  tie  that  bound  him  to  earth ! 

His  had  been  a  sad  deathbed.  He  had  not 
triumphed  over  earthly  feeling;  he  had  not 
gained  a  trust  in  foe  Holy  One,  which  could 
leave  foe  little  one  to  his  care.  He  had  sent  for 
his  only  other  relative,  a  cousin  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  they  were  boys,  and  of  whose 
character  he  knew  nothing.  The  dying  man 
had  waited  impatiently,  daring  foe  two  days 
which  had  elapsed  after  he  was  sure  his  kinsman 
might  have  come  in  answer  to  his  message,  and 
few  can  imagine  how  long  foe  sad  hours  of  sus¬ 
pense  had  seemed  to  him. 

“  Ah,  if  Egbert  Yon  Holstein  will  bat  come ! 
if  I  can  bnt  have  his  solemn  promise  that  he  will 
endeavor  ever  to  be  as  a  faithful  father  to  my 
little  Therese  I”  he  exclaimed  again  and  again. 

His  impatience  availed  nothing.  Death  came, 
and  there  was  none  save  foe  true,  loving,  but 
powerless  Ursula,  foe  nurse  to  whoso  care  her 
dying  mother  had  yielded  her  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore,  to  receive  his  last  directions  concerning  the 
little  one. 

Two~days  after,  Egbert  Yon  Holstein  arrived, 
and  as  foe  faithful  vassals  looked  on  foe  stern, 
dark-browed  man,  their  hearts  misgave  them. 
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He  most  be  the  guardian  of  little  Thereto,  and 
their  master  for  years  to  come.  Those  lowly 
bat  true-heaitcd  men  had  indeed  lost  their  best 
friend  in  the  late  count. 

Von  Holstein  was  not  wholly  void  of  good 
feeling ;  but  the  world  had  used  him  roughly, 
and  he  had  become  very  avaricious  and,  if  his 
dark  face  did  him  justice,  hard-hearted.  Evil 
thoughts  had  been  presented  to  him  since  the 
death  of  his  cousin  ;  he  had  been  battling  with 
the  tempter  and  his  better  self  had  not,  as  yet, 
conquered.  The  vast  property  of  the  deceased 
count  would  be  under  his  care.  Must  he  still  be 
poor  1  O,  how  poverty  galled  his  proud  spirit  1 
To  be  the  owner  of  those  vast  estates  !  There  was 
but  one  little  child’s  life  between  him  and  their 
possession.  How  wildly  his  blood  thrilled  at  the 
thought!  The  tempter  had  fairly  entered  his 
heart ;  we  would  not  allow  our  imaginations  to 
follow  him  there,  to  sketch  the  dark  plans  ho 
proposed — but  would  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  such  an  evil  prompter  have  been  a 
key  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an  unusual  stern¬ 
ness  resting  on  his  brow,  as  he  gloomily  strode 
into  Holstein  Castle  ? 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  he  stayed 
and  dallied  with  the  tempter !  Ah,  it  was  not 
well  for  thee,  Egbert  Yon  Holstein!  Thou 
tfhouldst  not  have  wandered  over  that  grand  old 
castle  and  those  noble  domains  ;  thou  shouldst 
not  have  admired  those  magnificent  old  paint¬ 
ings  and  those  numerous  rare  articles  of  vertu, 
to  have  gained  strength  for  the  conflict  with 
evil. 

One  day  he  had  wandered  far  from  the  castle, 
when  he  chanced  to  wish  for  something  he  had 
left  behind.  He  retraced  his  steps  with  more  of 
rapidity  and  energy  than  he  had  manifested  for 
weeks.  “He  entered  the  castle  by  a  postern  gate, 
and  was  passing  to  his  room,  when  he  found  the 
little  Therese,  asleep  and  alone .  Did  not  a 
demon  enter  that  room  with  him  ?  What  whis¬ 
pered  to  his  heart  so  rapidly :  u  Now  is  your 
time.  Some  of  the  retainers  saw  you  just  be¬ 
fore  you  turned  towards  the  castle,  and  no  mortal 
has  seen  you  since.  How  easy  to  suffocate  that 
little  child !  You  can  do  it  in  an  instant ;  you 
need  leave  no  mark,  and  none  know  of  your  be¬ 
ing  in  the  castle  ?” 

Ah,  how  rapidly  the  dark  thoughts  fly  through 
his  brain !  See,  the  brow  contracts  still  mote  ! 
His  hand  moves !  Can  aught  save  her  1  Look  ! 
the  little  one  smiles  in  her  sleep.  She  looks  a 
very  angel  in  her  innocence  and  beauty.  The 
stern,  over-bending  brow  softens,  and  muttering 
almost  audibly,  “  I  will  never  murder  for 
wealth/'  the  dark  man  passes  oil 


There  was  some  good  in  Yon  Holstein's 
heart,  and  for  the  time  it  had  conquered. 
Had  he  been  with  the  child  more,  her  rare 
beauty  and  pretty,  winning  ways  would  haws 
taught  him  to  love  her,  and  she  would  have  been 
safe.  Bnt  he  still  avoided  her ;  he  could  only 
look  upon  her  as  something  between  him  and 
happiness.  He  no  longer  wished  her  death ;  k 
was  very  possible  to  place  her  where  she  need 
not  interfere  with  his  prospects,  and  where  shi 
might  also  be  happy.  It  would  take  a  long  tires 
to  tell  of  the  many  half  feasible  plans  that  be 
formed ;  but  at  length  one  was  completed. 

There  was  an  old  castle  belonging  to  the 
estate,  standing  many  miles  away  from  any 
human  habitation.  Here  he  resolved  that  she 
should  be  brought  np.  Long  and  earnestly  ha 
debated  with  himself  as  to  whom  he  should 
place  there,  to  take  care  of  her.  Strangers  to 
him  and  to  her,  who  never  could  tell  her  aught 
of  herself,  in  consequence  of  their  own  Ig¬ 
norance,  he  sought  for  earnestly. 

There  was  really  more  of  kindness  in  the 
young  man's  heart  for  his  sweet  little  relative 
than  he  would  have  acknowledged  to  himself. 
He  shrank  from  taking  her  from  the  loving  care 
of  Ursula,  to  place  her  with  strangers.  If  ha 
could  only  trust  to  Ursula  and  her  worthy  hua- 
!  band  Gottlieb,  to  keep  his  secret!  He  knew 
them  sufficiently  well  to  be  sure  that  if  he  could 
induce  them  to  promise  the  secrecy  which  he  re¬ 
quired,  they  might  be  trusted ;  and  he  saw  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  his  compelling  them  to  do  so, 
since  they  were  bnt  vassals. 

He  said  nothing  to  them  on  the  subject  tiD 
the  child  was  lost.  Days  and  weeks  were  spent 
in  the  search  for  her  by  the  good  servants  of  her 
late  father,  apparently  aided  by  Yon  Holstein. 
At  length,  the  search  was  given  np  as  useless, 
though  Egbert  directed  all  to  watch  every  band 
of  gipsies  who  should  hereafter  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  since  one  had  lately  left  there. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming  in 
possession  of  the  vast  estates  he  had  coveted. 
Then,  when  Ursula  was  grieving  as  for  an  only 
child,  he  informed  her  of  its  safety,  assuring  her 
that  both  her  own  and  the  child’s  life  depended 
upon  her  secrecy.  She  had  no  choice,  for  sba 
was  wholly  in  his  power.  The  subject  onus 
broached,  details  were  soon  settled.  Gottlieb, 
Ursula  and  the  little  one  were  taken  to  the  old 
castle  of  Waldcnburg,  which  they  found  a  for 
pleasanter  place  than  they  had  dared  hope.  In¬ 
deed,  one  might  readily  consent  to  pass  his  life, 
with  a  chosen  companion,  away  from  general 
society,  might  he  be  surrounded  by  so  beautiful 
a  scene  as  the  artist  has  pictured. 
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Hm  old  castle  standi  almost  on  the  brink  ofa 
high,  rosy  precipice,  and  there  are  several  mod¬ 
em  buildings  joined  to  the  old  round,  central 
tower.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  winds  a 
mad,  up  which  Gottlieb  and  Ursula  are  now 
leisurely  walking,  and  gasing  about  them,  that 
they  may  become  more  folly  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  their  unsought  home.  The  count 
has  just  left  diem— preliminaries  are  all  settled, 
and  this  is  to  be  their  home  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  It  is  early  morning,  and  the 
quiet  beauty  of  die  scene  is  fascinating.  As 
they  look  on  the  peaceful  \ake,  with  its  bright 
waters  and  peaceful  shadows ;  on  the  wild,  lux¬ 
uriant  shrubbery  and  noble  trees ;  and  on  the 
distant  but  beaudfolly  tinted  mountains,  while 
the  heeding  rode  above  hides  horn  their  view 
their  casde  home,  they  cannot  regret  the  change 
in  their  prospects.  The  count  has  generously 
fitted  up  the  rooms  they  wished,  to  suit  their 
tastes,  and  selected  a  suite  of  rooms,  which  are 
to  be  re- furnished  for  Therese  when  she  shall  be 
old  enough  to  wish  them.  Gottlieb  has  been 
directed  to  go  to  the  nearest  village,  once  every 
three  months,  to  procure  necessaries,  when  he 
may  expect  to  hear  from  the  count. 

No  other  intercourse  are  they  to  have  with  the 
world,  but  they  love  each  other  too  well  to  foar 
unhappiness  here.  Ursula  only  mourns  that  her 
precious  charge  must  be  deprived  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  society  befitting  her  rank ;  but  reason 
tolls  her  that  for  several  years  she  can  do  as 
well  for  the  child  as  the  most  accomplished 
teachers,  and  then,  hope  whispers  that  some 
way  will  be  provided  for  her  forther  advance¬ 
ment. 

Months  and  years  gilded  on ;  the  little  fiunily 
in  the  old  castle  was  a  very  happy  one.  Gott¬ 
lieb  and  Ursula,  in  their  love  for  each  other  and 
their  darling  little  one,  folt  that  they  were  blest 
beyond  the  common  lot  of  mortals;  and,  if 
sometimes  dark  fears  as  to  the  fature  of  their 
loved  pet  crossed  their  minds,  they  were  met  by 
a  strong  trust  in  the  Father  of  the  fotherless. 
Therese  was  a  beautifol,  merry-hearted  child ; 
she  had  never  known  a  sorrow.  She  recollected 
no  other  home,  and  she  certainly  could  wish  for 
none  more  beautiful.  On  the  bright  days,  she 
never  tired  of  wandering  amid  the  charming 
scenery  which  surrounded  them,  and  when 
gloomy  weather  kept  her  in-doors,  she  delighted 
In  running  over  the  many  rooms  in  the  old  round 
building,  where  she  never  sought  in  vain  for 
something  to  interest  her.  Four  times  each 
year  Gottlieb  went  to  the  village,  and  never 
foiled  to  return  with  a  multitude  of  luxurious 
articles  from  the  count.  Nor  was  the  education 
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of  the  child  neglected.  Ursula  had  been  more 
the  companion  than  servant  of  Theresa's  mother 
from  her  early  years.  She  had  shared  in  her 
lessons  to  such  an  extent,  with  such  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  learn,  that  she  was  for  better  educated 
than  many  who  have  had  all  the  advantages  of 
high  station.  How  the  worthy  dame  now  re¬ 
joiced  that  she  had  improved  those  opportuni¬ 
ties,  for  she  was  morbidly /fearful  lest  her  little 
lady  should  be  without  accomplishments. 

Therese  was  blest  in  her  companion;  how 
much  she  loved  those  hours,  and  they  were 
many,  when  she  sat  at  the  side  of  her  good 
friend,  conning  some  lesson,  or  learning  some 
new  stitch  in  embroidery,  and  was  rewarded  for 
her  diligence  by  a  story  of  her  gentle  mother, 
the  Lady  Alice.  The  count  allowed  Ursula  to 
tell  the  little  one  of  her  mother,  bnt  the  simple 
child  knew  not  that  she  had  other  name  than 
Lady  Alice;  and  when  she  inquired  of  her 
father,  for  she  read  of  the  relation  in  her  books, 
she  was  always  met  by  some  evasive  reply. 

Let  os  look  at  the  count  during  this  time. 
Was  he  happy?  Alas,  np!  He  was  called 
rich,  he  was  feted  and  flattered  till  he  was  sick  of 
society,  and  there  was  ever  4he  feeling  that 
nothing  was  rightfully  his.  He  tried  to  stifle  his 
remorse,  by  sending  multitudes  of  costly  things 
to  Therese ;  he  was  ever  on  the  watch  for  some¬ 
thing  she  might  value.  Sometimes  he  tried  to 
form  plans  for  seeming  to  find  her,  without  hav¬ 
ing  his  guilt,  in  the  matter  of  her  disappearance, 
appear.  Co  rid  he  not  pretend  to  reclaim  her 
from  some  band  of  gipsies,  and  present  her  to 
the  world  ?  Alas,  no !  the  child,  bred  under  the 
eye  of  Ursula,  could  never  pass  for  a  gipsey. 
Meantime  he,  too,  felt  that  she  must  be  educated. 
He  had  sent  her  multitudes  of  books,  without 
much  thought  as  to  whether  she  could  use  them ; 
but  when  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  he  sought 
a  teacher. 

Good  fortune  threw  Margaret  Percy  under 
his  notice.  She  was  a  highly  accomplished  or¬ 
phan  girl,  who  was  obliged  to  seek  a  situation 
as  a  governess.  He  remained  unknown  to  her 
in  engaging  her  for  the  lonely  situation,  and  she 
was  carried  there  by  night  journeys,  so  that  she 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  country 
to  which  she  had  been  taken. 

How  the  good  Ursula  rejoiced  at  the  arrival  of 
the  gentle  Miss  Percy,  and  the  nice  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  multitudes  of  books  which  fol¬ 
lowed  her!  Now  there  seemed  nothing  for 
which  to  wish !  Margaret  found  her  new,  quiet 
and  beautiful  home  admirably  suited  to  her  chas¬ 
tened  feelings.  She  soon  learned  to  love  her 
I  pupil,  who  was  so  wholly  ignorant  on  some  sub- 
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jects  and  so  advanced  beyond  her  yean  on 
others,  with  an  affection  quite  sisterly. 

One  need  but  note  those  happy  years ;  every 
facility  for  learning  was  at  their  disposal,  and 
there  were  no  temptations  to  negligence.  As 
Therese  grew  older,  she  was  puzzled  to  know 
who  might  be  the  kind  friend  who  more  than 
anticipated  her  every  wish ;  and  Margaret,  as 
she  thought  of  the  almost  princely  luxury 
which  surrounded  them,  shared  her  curiosity. 
The  unknown  hereafter  was  the  subject  of  many 
a  conversation  for  the  romantic  girls,  but  Ursula 
preserved  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject.  She 
was  not  tempted  to  reveal  the  secret ;  her  loved 
child  was  happier,  in  her  vain  imaginings  of  the 
noble  friend  who  was  ever  blessing  her,  than  she 
could  have  been  with  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
The  count,  too,  had  been  so  ever  generous  and 
noble  in  his  conduct  towards  them,  that  she 
couhf  but  view  him  kindly. 

Right  happy  years  of  study  glided  by,  and 
Margaret  wished  to  return  to  the  world.  She 
felt  that  she  must  be  almost  alone  there,  but  the 
longer  she  remained  thus  secluded,  the  more 
danger  there  was  of  her  friends  forgetting  her ; 
and  she  now  realized  that,  though  her  strongest 
ties  were  broken  when  she  left  society,  there 
were  very  many  of  whom  she  cherished  recol¬ 
lections,  and  in  whose  memories  she  hoped  she 
had  retained  a  place. 

Margaret  wrote  to  the  unknown,  informing 
him  of  her  wishes,  and  also  that  she  could  be  of 
little  more  use  to  his  protege  in  her  studies,  as 
they  bad  advanced  together  far  beyond  the 
point  at  which  she  stood  when  she  came  to  the 
castle.  In  the  ardor  of  her  romantic  feelings, 
she  added  a  brief  paragraph  thanking  him  very 
earnestly  for  the  very  many  facilities  he  had* 
thrown  in  their  path  up  the  hill  of  science, 
and  asking  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  him 
who  had  been  so  generously  kind  to  two  orphan 
girls.  Therese  added  a  postscript,  expressing 
her  own  warm,  grateful,  enthusiastic  feelings. 

What  a  blessing  to  the  count  was  that  letter ! 
It  gave  him  new  life,  new  happiness.  He  would 
see  the  two  girls  who  expressed  so  much  grati¬ 
tude,  and  confess  to  them  his  whole  sin.  He 
would  ask  but  their  pitj  for  his  miserable  life  of 
remorse,  and  then  after  reinstating  Therese  in 
her  rights,  he  would  leave  for  some  distant 
country.  How  much  happier  he  was,  after 
making  this  resolution !  and  with -him  to  resolve 
was  to  do.  The  same  day  he  started  for  Wal- 
denburg  Castle. 

He  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  the 
worthy  Gottlieb  and  dame,  who  saw  no  traces  of 
his  former  sternness  in  his  handsome  faee.  They 


were  snre  be  had  not  come  for  evil,  and  they 
would  have  hastened  to  call  the  young  ladies, 
who  were  out  walking,  had  he  not  requested  the 
privilege  of  surprising  them  upon  their  ramble 
and  introducing  himself.  He  was  astonished  at 
finding  a  young  gentleman  walking  with  the 
girls.  He  could  easily  see;  before  they  saw  him, 
that  both  were  slightly  embarrassed;  and  he 
was  almost  amused  by  the  quick  coming  Mashas 
on  the  beautiful  face  of  Therese. 

When  he  advanced,  giving  his  name  and  tell¬ 
ing  them  that  he  had  been  directed  to  them  by 
Madam  Ursula,  their  embarrassment  increased, 
for  an  instant.  Margaret  immediately  regained 
her  composure,  and  gracefully  apologized  for 
their  perplexity  by  telling  them  that  she  had 
met  none  who  could  claim  the  title  of  gentleman 
for  eight  years,  while  her  companion  had 
gained  all  her  ideas  of  them  from  books  and 
conversation  with  her.  Therese  was  re-assured, 
and  the  four  chatted  gaily  as  they  walked  to  the 
castle.  When  there,  and  Ursula  added  to  the 
count’s  self-introduction  the  fact  that  he  had 
sent  their  books,  etc.,  their  embarrassment  was 
renewed.  They  could  not  express  their  thanks 
satisfactorily  to  themselves ;  he  begged  them  to 
cease  trying,  assuring  them  that  he  intended, 
ere  long,  to  tell  them  something,  which  would 
convince  them  thal  they  owed  him  no  gratitude. 

But  it  is  quite  time  the  young  gentleman, 
whom  we,  as  well  as  the  count,  met  so  unex¬ 
pectedly,  was  introduced.  He  was  a  young 
American  artist,  travelling  on  foot  in  Germany, 
that  he  might  sketch  some  of  the  beautiful  se¬ 
cluded  spots.  He  congratulated  himself  upon 
the  sweet  scene  he  had  secured  to  himself  this 
day,  and  resolved,  if  it  were  possible  to  repre- 
.  sent  such  rare  beauty  on  canvass,  that  Theme 
should  occupy  the  foreground  of  his  picture. 

How  excited  the  girls  were,  when  they  retired 
that  night.  Either  arrival  would  have  been  a 
great  event ;  but  the  coming  of  two  such  gen¬ 
tlemen  at  once  was  almost  too  much  to  allow 
them  to  retain  their  sober  senses.  Day  ate 
day,  the  four  rambled  among  the  beautiful  scenes 
to  which  the  girls  were  such  competent  guides, 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  happiness  which  all  knew 
could  not  be  permanent,  and  which  eaeh  dreaded 
to  interrnpt  by  referring  to  the  future. 

At  length,  Ernest  Holmes,  the  artist,  felt  the 
delicacy  of  his  position  too  keenly  to  be  longer 
silent.  Be  spoke  to  the  count  of  his  love  for 
Therese,  assuring  him  that  he  must  leave  her, 
unless  he  could  have  his  sanction  to  his  suit. 
He  knew  their  acquaintance  had  been  brief;  but 
to  hearts  amid  the  wilds  of  nature,  time  ought 
never  to  be  reckoned  in  days,  and  he  could  giva 
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sufficient  testimonials  of  his  good  character  and 
position  in  his  own  land.  The  count  replied 
that  they  would  join  die  ladies,  as  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  saj  to  them  before  considering  his  pro¬ 
posal. 

Then  he  nobly  confessed,  to  them  all,  his 
whole  guilt.  He  did  not  try  to  make  his  sin 
seem  les9,  but  begged  earnestly  for  the  forgive- 
ness  of  Theresa.  Most  willingly  she  accorded 
it,  assuring  him  that  he  had  advanced  her  best 
interests  much  further  than  he  could  have  done 
by  having  her  educated  in  the  ordinary  way.  As 
for  the  property,  there  had  been,  and  would  be 
enough  for  both,  and  she  wished  him  to  take 
care  of  it  still  in  his  own  name.  Then  Mr. 
Holmes’s  proposal  was  mentioned ;  but  I  will 
not  lengthen  my  story  by  repeating  dialogue. 
Thereto  insisted  that  her  vast  property  should 
be  equally  divided  between  her  guardian  and 
herself,  and  as  she  was  going  to  America,  none 
of  his  friends  need  know  of  her  existence.  He 
refused  her  offer  point  blank ;  he  had  been  tor¬ 
mented  long  enough  by  living  on  another’s 
right.  In  this,  Margaret  encouraged  him  ;  they 
had  by  some  means  learned  their  mutual  love, 
spite  of  an  unusual  diffidence  in  the  lover. 
Margaret  assured  him  that  the  very  large  salary, 
which  she  had  found  no  opportunity  to  spend, 
would  be  a  fortune  for  them  in  America,  whither 
Ae  proposed  their  going. 

Therese,  seeing  that  her  friends  would  be  hap¬ 
pier  thus,  yielded  her  wishes,  though  she  pri¬ 
vately  said  to  her  husband  that  her  guardian 
would  have  occasion  to  rejoice  that  he  had  so 
effectually  taught  her  •  to  make  magnificent 
presents. 

Von  Holstein  settled  the  property  in  Germany 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  the  six,  for  the 
reader  may  be  sore  that  Gottlieb  and  Ursula 
were  not  left  behind,  came  to  the  United  States. 
The  beautiful,  accomplished  bride  of  Ernest 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  friends. 

They  are  now  fairly  settled  in  their  elegant 
American  homes,  and  none  ever  regret  the  father- 
land,  though  the  picture  of  Waldenburg  Castle, 
with  Therese  in  the  foreground,  sometimes  ralja 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  Ursula,  who  proves  a  notable 
American  housekeeper,  relieving  her  mistress 
from  all  care. 


Daoar  of  the  Mind.— "The  failure  of  the 
mind  in  old  age,  in  my  opinion,”  says  Sir  Benja¬ 
min  Brook,  “  is  often  less  the  result  of  natural 
decay  than  of  disuse.  Ambition  has  oeased  to  op¬ 
erate;  contentment  brings  indolence,  indolence 
daeav  of  mental  power,  ennui,  and  sometimes 
death.  Men  have  been  known  to  die  of  dbease 
Induced  by  intellectual  vacancy.”  i 


THE  GIPSEY  MAID. 


ST  PEAKS  VESELOVS. 


In  the  bright  dawn  of  youth, 

When  the  lips  utter  truth, 

Bre  the  heart  hath  yet  learned  deceit, 

0  would  that  the- hour 
Had  been  fraught  with  the  power 
Of  retaining  me  still  at  thy  fret. 

Then  the  wUd  glpaey  meld 
Would  never  have  strayed, 

And  afar  o’er  the  wide  world  roam — 

Through  the  haunts  of  mankind, 

Brer  searching  to  find 
A  nook,  where  the  heart  frels  sit  home. 

Bnt  the  Bomanny  child 
Had  a  heart  dancing  wUd 
To  the  music  that  called  her  away; 

And  though  pleasant  was  the  dream, 

By  the  dashing,  bright  stream, 

Her  tent  was  hut  pitched  for  a  day. 

And  when  the  pale  youth, 

With  his  heart  frill  of  truth. 

And  his  brain  full  of  thought,  seeks  the  gW 
Does  he  dream  of  the  night,  * 

In  the  witching  moonlight, 

He  first  met  the  dark  glpaey  maid? 


PAUL  ELLIS’S  FOBTOHE. 


BT  HART  *L.  MEANT. 


“  I  bsfectrd  to  have  a  new  beau  for  you  this 
evening,  girls,  but  be  has  disappointed  me,”  said 
Mrs.  Bivers,  as  she  approached  the>  centre-table, 
at  which  were  seated,  several  young  ladies,  who 
turned  with  girlish  curiosity  to  ask  their  hostees 
for  further  particulars— all  save  Miss  Agatha 
Bird,  who  continued  turning  over  the  -book  of 
engravings  before  her,  with  an  air  of  perfect  in¬ 
difference,  yet  not  losing  a  syllable  of  the  in¬ 
formation  Mrs.  Bivers  proceeded  to  give  respect 
ing  the  new  beau. 

“  Ton  have  all  seen  the  beautifol  house  lately 
erected  on  the  next  street  below,  I  presume  ? 
Well,  that  is  owned  by  the  gentleman  in  qnes- 
tion,  Mr.  Paul  Ellis,  a  rich  old  bachelor,  who, 
after  travelling  half  over  the  world,  has  come  to 
the  determination  of  settling  in  our  town  for  the 
remainder  of  his  lifo.” 

“And  of  finding  a  wife  among  us,  also,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  poor  old  man !  What  a  pity, 
there  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of  his  success,” 
broke  in  roguiBh  little  Ida  Perdval,  glancing 
very  demurely  at  her  companion. 

“Of  course  not;  who  ever  heard  of  a  rich  old 
bachelor  getting  a  wife  ?”  resumed  Mrs.  Bivers. 
“  Yet  such  is  tie  unaccountable  stupidity  of  the 
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race  that  they  never  seem  aware  of  so  palpable 
a  fact ;  and  this  Mr.  Ellis,  though  in  other  re¬ 
spects  a  sensible  and  intelligent  person,  is  not  in 
this  a  whit  better  than  his  compeers ;  for  he  has 
the  temerity  to  speak  of  domestic  happiness  as  a 
blessing  which  has  not  hitherto  been  his,  bat  will, 
he  hope,  crown  his  latter  days." 

“Infatuated  man !  he  ought  to  be  pat  in 
a  strait-jacket,"  exclaimed  Ida,  again.  “Do 
look  up  from  those  wonderfully  interesting  pic¬ 
tures,  Agatha,  and  favor  as  with  your  opinion 
of  this  monomaniac." 

“  What  are  you  all  talking  about  V ’  queried 
Agatha,  as  thus  appealed  to  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  engravings,  and  carelessly  leaning  her 
head  on  one  hand,  turned  to  Mrs.  Rivers.  “  Real¬ 
ly,  your  friend,  though  absent,  seems  to  create 
quite  a  sensation.  But  prithee,  don’t  talk  of  his 
seeking  a  wife;  if  the  poor  old  soul  wants  a 
nurse  or  a  housekeeper,  why  does  he  not  eniploy 
them  at  once  f* 

“  Poor  old  soul !"  repeated  Mrs.  Rivers,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye;  for  she  was  too 
shrewd  not  to  see  through  the  well  acted  indif¬ 
ference.  “Why,  he  is  wealthy,  Agatha,  and 
young  enough — I  dare  say  not  over  forty  at  the 
most." 

“  Or  say  thirty-five ;  rich  bachelors  are  never 
over  thirty-five  or  forty,"*  said  Agatha,  drily. 
“  I’ll  wager,  though,  this  Mr.  What’s -his- name  is 
not  a  day  under  fifty-five  or  sixty.” 

“  Why,  Agatha,  have  you  seen  him,  or  been 
dreaming  of  him,  that  you  are  so  exact  as  to  his 
age  !’’  broke  in  Ida,  again.  “  O,  depend  upon  it, 
girls,  Aggy  is  going  to  set  her  cap  for  the  rich 
old  bachelor." 

A  peal  of  girlhood’s  ready  laughter  followed 
Ida’s  wards,  in  the  midst  of  which  Agatha  re¬ 
plied,  tartly,  “  Tou  must  judge  me  by  yourself, 
Miaa  Percival,"  and  walked  loftily  away.  Ida 
regretted  the  effect  of  her  playful  raillery,  and 
the  conversation  was  changed. 

Soon  after  the  company  dispersed,  and  Agatha 
Bird,  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Morley,  start¬ 
ed  homewards,  declining  Mr.  Rivers’s  escort,  “  as 
the  distance  was  short."  It  was  soon  evident, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Morley  had  a  reason  for  de¬ 
clining,  and  that  her  hostess  had  been  speaking 
to  the  matrons,  as  well  as  to  the  girls,  of  her  tea 
.party,  respecting  her  new  acquaintance ;  for  on 
reaching  the  corner  of  the  street,  Mrs.  Morley 
-said: 

“  Let  us  turn  down  this  street,  Agatha.  It  is 
not  going  out  of  our  way,  and  I  wish  to  see  the 
-new  house  they  are  talking  so  much  about." 

“  I  saw  it  before  it  was  quite  finished,  and  it 
did  not  look  like  anything  extraordinary,"  said 


Agatha,  carelessly.  “  That  is  it,  standing  back 
from  the  street  on  the  other  comer." 

“  Let  us  cross  over,"  said  Mrs.  Morley. 

They  did  so,  and  a,  few  paces  brought  them  to 
the  new  house,  round  which  the  moon  threw  its 
brightest  beams,  as  if  kindly  desirous  to  aid  the 
aged  eyes  in  their  scrutinizing  survey.  It  was  a 
doable  house,  its  cream-colored  walls  and  green 
shutters  contrasting  prettily ;  and  with  the  beau- 
tiful  garden  surrounding  it,  it  was  a  cheerful, 
inviting  place,  though,  as  the  young  lady  said, 
nothing  extraordinary,  or  deserving  of  praise. 

“  And  very  likely,"  she  added,  “  its  owner  wffl 
turn  out  not  to  be  so  rich  after  all,  though  they 
talk  as  if  he  were  a  millionaire." 

“  But  he  may  be  rich  enough  without  being  a 
millionaire,"  replied  the  elderly  lady,  as  having 
concluded  her  observation,  she  resumed  her 
walk.  “  The  place  is  not  a  palace,  to  be  sure, 
bat  it  is  quite  handsome.  I  should  like  to  see 
you  mistress  of  such  a  house,  Aggy ;  and  if  Mr. 
Ellis  has  an  income  corresponding  with  his 
dwelling,  I  think  he  is  worth  captivating." 

The  young  lady  did  not  say  that  she  also 
thought  so,  but  her  grandmother  had  no  doubt 
of  her  concurrence.  A  few  days  passed,  and 
nothing  was  seen  of  Mr.  Ellis. 

“  Where  does  ho  busy  himself!  One  hears  of 
him,  but  never  sees  him,"  said  Mrs.  Morley  to 
Mrs.  Rivers,  who  was  paying  her  a  visit,  and,  of 
course,  chatting  of  the  rich  old  bachelor. 

“O,  he  has  been  too  busy  in  fitting  up  his 
house  to  have  time  for  visiting.  Bat  now  he  has 
it  all  nicely  furnished,  and  has  a  housekeeper  and 
a  colored  servant ;  as  my  husband  told  him  yes¬ 
terday,  his  establishment  was  perfect — there  was 
nothing  wanting.  ‘Yes,  he  answered,  ‘there 
was  one  thing — that  now  having  adorned  the 
cage,  he  was  waiting  for  a  bird  to  fly  into  it' " 

“  Conceit  is  not  the  smallest  of  his  possessions, 
I  fancy,"  said  Agatha,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor  were  tamed.  But  no  sooner  had  she  de¬ 
parted,  than  the  grandmother  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  exclamation : 

“  Now,  grandma,  that  is  jfist  the  thing — Mrs. 
Rivers  has  given  me  an  idea.” 

“  What  does  the  child  mean  !"  queried  the  bid 
lady,  in' utter  bewilderment. 

“Nevermind  till  to-morrow,  grandma ;  then 
you’ll  see,  or  rather  hear  something ;  trust  me  to 
succeed  when  I  choose  to  try." 

In  furtherance  of  her  purpose.  Miss  Agatha, 
the  following  afternoon,  made  up  a  little  parcel 
of  work,  and  took  it  to  the  seamstress,  whom 
she  occasionally  employed.  After  giving  direc¬ 
tions  about  the  sewing,  she  rose  to  go,  at  the 
same  time,  remarking : 
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“  Tour  little  Ann  does  not  look  well  to-day,  I 
think,  Mr*.  B - .  Has  she  been  sick  V* 

“  She  can  scarce  erer  be  said  to  be  well ;  she 
ie  rather  sickly,  poor  child/'  replied  the  mother. 

“You  confine  her  too  much  to  the  house, 
probably.” 

“Perhaps  I  do;  but  most  of  the  children 
•bout  here  are  so  bad  I  can't  bear  to  hare  her 
play  with  than.  So  she  seldom  goes  out  except 
of  an  errand,  or  when  I  can  spare  time  to  take 
her  out  lor  a  walk.” 

“  Suppose  you  allow  her  to  come  with  me.  I 
sen  going  some  distance,  and  it  will  do  her  good 
to  be  out  this  fine  afternoon.” 

“  O,  Miss  Bird,  you  are  too  kind,”  s&d  the 
gratified  mother;  “I'm  afraid  you  would  find 
her  troublesome.'' 

“Not  the  least  danger.  She  looks  fike  a  good 
little  girl,  and  I  lore  to  amuse  good  children.” 

The  ovetjoyed  child  was  soon  made  ready; 
and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  amusing  her 
with  talk  suited  to  her  infant  years,  the  young 
lady  led  her  through  sereral  of  the  principal 
streets  in  which  she  had  scarcely  ever  been  be¬ 
fore,  and  she  was  consequently  surprised  and 
delighted  with  everything  that  met  her  view. 

“  Come  in  here,  Ann,”  said  Agatha,  at  last 
pausing  at  a  confectioner's,  “lam  really  hun¬ 
gry,  and  I  dare  say  so  are  you.” 

They  entered  the  store.  Agatha  ordering  ice 
cream  and  sponge  cakes,  tripped  up-stairs  to  the 
saloon,  and  took  a  seat  beside  a  window  which 
commanded  a  fall  view  of  Mr.  Ellis's  house  on 
fite  opposite  corner.  She  surveyed  h  leisurely, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  really 
handsomer  than  she  had  imagined.  Asshegased, 
two  gentlemen  came  out  on  the  portico,  and  after 
a  little  conversation,  one  took  leave,  while  die 
Other,  evidently  the  master  of  the  house,  went 
in,  leaving  the  hall  door  open.  Agatha's  face 
brightened,  as  if  this  was  the  chance  she  had 
been  hoping  far ;  and  turning  to  her  little  com¬ 
panion,  who  was  enjoying  the  feast,  she  began : 

“  Were  you  ever  in  this  street  before,  Annil  ?" 

The  child  replied  in  the  negative. 

“  Then  you  will  Hke  to  look  at  the  becudfal 
gardens  on  the  other  side.  When  you  have  eat¬ 
en  your  ice  cream  come  to  this  window,  and  yon 
cun  see  far  up  and  down  the  street.” 

The  child  gladly  obeyed,  and  her  eyes  roving 
delightedly  from  one  lovely  spot  to  another, 
fixed  themselves  with  a  child's  joyous  admira¬ 
tion  on  Mr.  Ellis's  garden.  Agatha,  who  had 
expected  this,  listened  smilingly  to  her  merry 
prattle,  told  her  the  names  of  many  of  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  stimulated  her  curiosity  till  she  grew 
eager  to  have  a  doeer  view. 


“Couldn't  yon  go  there,  Miss  Bird?  They 
wouldn't  mind  you,”  she  said,  beseechingly.  , 

“  0, 1  should  not  like  to  do  that,  my  little 
girl.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  family  that 
lives  there.  But  you  don't  see  the  prettiest  part 
of  the  garden,  Ann.  Come  a  little  nearer ;  now 
look  down  as  far  as  you  can  through  the  trees 
and  bashes ;  now  yon  see  the  beauties.” 

The  child  uttered  an  exclamation  of  rapture ; 
far  it  was  a  multiflora,  with  fits  countless  dus¬ 
ters  of  delicately  tinted  blossoms,  that  met  her 
gase. 

“  Ah,  if  I  only  had  one  of  the  pretty  bandies 
to  take  home  to  dear  mother  1”  she  exdaimed, 
wistfully. 

“  I  wish  I  could  get  you  one,  Ann ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be.  Come,  let  me  tie  yotur  bonnet;  it  is 
time  we  were  going  home.” 

The  little  girl  reluctantly  obeyed ;  but  ere  she 
left  die  room,  ran  back  to  the  window  to  take 
just  one  more  glance  at  the  object  that  absorbed 
her  thoughts. 

“I  never  thought  anything  could  be  so  pretty,” 
she  said,  returning  to  Agatha,  who  was  waiting 
at  the  door. 

“  It  is  very  beautiful, ”  she  replied.  “  If  you 
will  promise  to  be  satisfied,  we  will  cross  the 
street,  and  pass  by  the  garden,  so  that  you  can 
have  a  better  view  of  it.” 

The  promise  was  given  with  a  child’s  readi¬ 
ness  ;  and  Agatha,  exulting  in  the  certain  suc¬ 
cess  of  her  scheme,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
they  were  soon  slowly  passing  in  front  of  the 
garden,  the  child  peering  eagerly  over  the  iron 
railing,  and  breaking  into  a  little  shout  of  de¬ 
light,  or  holding  her  breath  in  the  earnestness  of 
her  admiration.  Agatha  indulged  her  lingering 
pace,  and  was  not  sparing  of  her  own  expres¬ 
sions  of  pleasure  in  the  lovely  scene;  for  a 
quick  glance  at  the  mansion  had  caught  sight  of 
a  manly  farm  bending  over  a  newspaper,  the 
sudden  rustle  of  which  assured,  her  that  the 
child's  gleefal  exclamations  had  been  overheard. 

“  There  is  the  multiflora  now  in  fall  view,  lit¬ 
tle  enthusiast,”  she  said,  at  length,  in  her  sweet¬ 
est  tones. 

The  child  looked  for  an  instant,  then  raised 
her  eyes  beseechingly. 

“  I  cannot  see  it  well  for  that  tree.  If  I  could 
only  go  in  and  take  one  good  look.” 

“  0,  but  that  would  be  very  rude,  my  dear,” 
said  die  lady ;  but  Ann  felt  the  hand  that  held 
hen  relax  its  pressure,  and  she  ventured  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  pleading. 

“Just  one  little  minute.  I  wont  go  far,  nor 
touch  a  single  thing.” 

“If  I  were  sure  I  could  trust  you.” 
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“  0,  Indeed,  indeed  I  wont." 

“  Well,  for  one  moment  only,  yon  may  go," 
began  Agatha,  affecting  to  yield  to  her  entrea¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  words  had  scarcely  passed  her  lips, 
ere  the  delighted  child  bounded  back  to  the  gate, 
and  hurriedly,  though  with  cautious  steps,  skip¬ 
ped  along  a  broad  winding  path  till  she  stood 
beft>re  an  arbor  overrun  with  the  luxuriant  multi¬ 
flora. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  a  gentleman 
emerged  from  the  side  door  of  die  house,  and 
came  toward  her. 

u  Don’t  be  afraid,  my  little  one,"  he  add,  in  a 
grave  though  kindly  tone,  as  she  turned  toHly. 
“Did  you  wish  to  look  at  the  flowers?  You 
axe  quite  welcome  to  go  all  through  the  garden, 
if  you  wish  to.” 

“  But  the  lady  will  be  waiting  for  me,  sir," 
Agatha  heard  the  child  reply,  as  she  glided  into 
the  garden,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  anoth¬ 
er’s  presence,  called  softly  to  little  Ann. 

“  Come,  my  child,  your  minute  would  extend 
to  hours  in  this  charming  spot,  I  fear."# 

“  But,  Miss  Bird,  the  gentleman  said  I  might 
stay  and — " 

“  The  gentleman !"  was  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
surprise,  but  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  had 
been  partially  concealed  by  a  tall  evergreen, 
came  forward.  The  lady  started,  blushed  (of 
course),  and  returned  his  very  respectful  bow 
with  one  of  gentle  dignity  and  reserve ;  then,  in 
a  ladylike  way,  apologized  for  the  intrusion, 
pleading  in  extenuation  the  little  creature's  eager 
desire  to  enter.  “  It  is  so  difficult  to  refuse  a 
child  any  gratification,"  she  added,  with  a  win¬ 
ning  smile. 

Mr.  ElKs  made  a  courteous  reply,  and  turning 
to  Ann,  desired  her  to  ran  about  as  she  pleased, 
and  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen. 

“I  would  rather  stay  looking  at  this,"  she 
replied,  timidly,  unwilling  to  withdraw  her  gaze 
from  the  splendid  vine  that  seemed  at  every  in¬ 
stant  more  beautiftd  to  her  longing  eyes. 

"  Would  you  Hke  to  have  one  of  those  pretty 
dusters  ?"  asked  Mr.  Ellis,  kindly. 

“  0  yes — yes,  sir,  I  would  rather  have  it  than 
anything,"  she  returned,  with  trembling  eager¬ 
ness,  that  made  him  smile  somewhat  sadly  as  he 
promised  to  give  her  one  ere  she  left  the  garden ; 
then  bowing  courteously  to  Agatha,  begged  the 
privilege  of  escorting  her  through  the  grounds. 
She  assented,  and  as  they  slowly  moved  on,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  promise  he  had  made  her  little 
protege. 

“  The  little  creature  will  be  overjoyed ;  for  as 
we  were  sitting  in  the  ice  cream  saloon  opposite, 
she  saw  the  multiflora,  and  wished  she  could 


have  one  of  the  *  pretty  bunches  of  flowers 9  to 
take  to  her  mother.  Poor  child  1  in  her  humble 
home  she  has  little  to  amuse  or  interest  her." 

And  she  gave  a  short  sketch  of  her  humble 
companion  in  a  tone  of  touching  softness.  Mr. 
Ellis’s  fine  eyes  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
her  benevolence  in  bringing  the  sickly  child  out 
for  a  walk. 

“It  is  truly  an  angel’s  work  that  you  have 
done  this  day,  lady,"  he  said,  earnestly.  “Not 
merely  in  affording  to  this  little  friendless  one 
an  unaccustomed  pleasure— though  that  was  in 
itself  an  aot*bf  rare  kindness — but  in  developing 
her  innate  love  of  the  beautafhl,  yon  have  con¬ 
ferred  a  lasting,  an  inestimable  pleasure." 

Then  seeing  his  companion  avert  her  head,  as 
if  modestly  unwilling  to  receive  his  commenda¬ 
tion,  be  changed  the  subject  to  one  naturally 
springing  from  the  scene  around,  and  the  pair 
made  the  tour  of  die  garden  in  friendly  conver¬ 
sation.  Meantime  little  Ann,  having  satisfied 
herself  with  gazing  on  the  object  of  her  childish 
admiration,  was  flitting  through  the  walks,  stop¬ 
ping  at  almost  every  bush  and  flower,  but  not 
venturing  to  touch  the  blooming  beauties. 

“  Come,  Annie,  your  mother  will  be  uneasy 
about  you,  I  fear,"  scud  Agatha,  as  she  reached 
the  gate  in  her  pleasant  promenade. 

Ann  looked  timidly  at  Mr.  Ellis,  fearful  that 
he  had  foigotten  his  promise,  but  was  quickly 
reassured  by  being  desired  to  choose  whatever 
cluster  she  fancied ;  and  was  almost  wild  with 
delight  on  receiving  along  with  it  several  other 
flowers  which  she  named  as  her  favorites. 

“  Now,  Annie,  you  must  be  a  good  child  for  a 
year,  after  getting  so  lovely  a  bouquet,"  said 
Agatha,  playfhlly.  “  But  have  you  not  forgot¬ 
ten  to  thank  the  land  gentleman  Vf 

Mr.  Ellis  replied  kindly  to  the  child’s  gratefhl 
thanks,  and  presented  to  the  lady  a  branch  of 
moss  roses  and  mignonette,  which  she  received 
with  her  most  fascinating  smile,  and  naively 
told  him  he  had  chosen  her  favorite  flowers. 

“Indeed!  They  are  mine,  also."  And  the 
gentleman’s  eyes  spoke  eloquently  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  tills  similarity  of  tastes  gave  him. 

“  What  splendid  oleanders  you  have,  Mir. 
Ellis !"  she  said  (for  he  had  told  her  his  name), 
and  with  a  charming  mixture  of  girlish  frank¬ 
ness  and  timidity,  she  murmured,  “lam  tempted, 
since  you  are  so  generous  of  your  floral  beauties 
to  beg  a  few  cuttings  for  my  grandma.  She  is 
so  partial  to  oleanders,  and  those  she  had  died  in 
the  spring." 

The  gentleman,  as  in  duty  bound,  professed 
that  he  should  feel  honored  by  being  allowed  to 
offer  an  jibing  his  poor  garden  contained ;  and 
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the  lady  repeating  her  acknowledgment,  they 
parted,  mutually  pleased  with  the  accidental 
interview.  * 

Miss  Agatha  conducted  her  serviceable  little 
companion  home,  as  she  had  promised,  then 
tripped  lightly  homeward  to  rejoice  her  grandma 
with  full  details  of  her  suecessfal  stratagem. 
The  old  lady's  pleasure  was  only  equalled  by 
her  surprise. 

“  It  was  a  wonderfully  cute  plan,  Aggy ;  you 
not  only  got  acquainted  with  the  old  bachelor 
by  its  means,  but  you  have  given  him  the  im¬ 
pression  that  yon  are  exceedingly  kind-hearted ; 
and  men  of  his  age  generally  set  a  great  value 
on  that." 

“  That  was  one  reason  why  I  took  Ann ;  and 
besides,  as  the  is  such  a  moping  thing,  and  her 
mother  is  not  acquainted  mth  any  of  our  friends, 
there  is  no  danger  of  any  tattling  about  it.” 

"And  so  you  really  like  the  man,  my  dear?” 
inquired  the  old  lady,  peering  anxiously  over  her 
spectacles  at  her  grand-daughter. 

"Tea — that  is  I  really  like  his  money,  his 
house  and  garden,”  returned  Agatha,  laughing. 
“  They  would  reconcile  me  to  a  far  worse  look¬ 
ing  person;  for  this  Mr.  Ellis  is  really  what 
might  be  ealfed  handsome,  and  very  gentlemanly 
In  manners  and  appearance;  not  so  very  old, 
either — as  Mrs.  Riven  says,  probably  not  over 
forty.  I  had  prepared  myself  to  see  an  individ¬ 
ual  very  different  from  him,  and  was  most  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed.” 

"Iam  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear 
child, ”  and  the  old  lady  looked  as  satisfied  as  if 
the  matter  were  quite  settled.  "Ah !  I  was  far 
from  foreseeing  this  when  your  poor,  dear  moth¬ 
er  left  you  an  orphan  to  my  care.  And  I  have 
felt  very  uneasy  about  you  many  a  time ;  for 
you  know,  Aggy,  my  small  annuity  will  cease  at 
my  death,  and  the  little  I  have  been  able  to  save, 
would  be  a  poor  provision  for  you.  I  do  hope 
you  and  this  rich  old  bachelor  will  make  a  match. 
If  he  only  knows  how  to  follow  up  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  thus  commenced.” 

"It  was  a  lucky  thought  about  the  oleanders, 
was  it  not,  grandma  ?”  said  Agatha.  "  There  is 
a  chance  for  him  to  follow  up  the  acquaintance, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so.” 

"But  suppose  he  should  not  take  advantage 
of  it?” 

"lam  sure  he  will.  But  if  he  has  not  sense 
enough  to  do  so,  I  must  tax  my  ingenuity  to 
devise  some  other  plan,  for  I  am  resolved  not  to 
lose  this  chance-— such  a  one  does  not  often 
offer.” 

Could  Paul  Ellis  only  have  overheard  this 
conversation  as  he  sat  at  the  same  horn  in  his 


cool,  elegantly  furnished  parlor,  locking  out 
upon  the  fair  garden,  bathed  in  sunset  dyes,  and 
conjuring  up  visions  of  the  future  as  rosy  and 
sweetly  beautiful  as  the  scene  on  which  he  gazed 
dreamily!  The  vague  fancies  that  had  beck 
wont  to  float  mistily  before  his  mental  vision  at 
that  calm,  lonely  hour,  now  assumed  a  tangible 
form ;  and  in  his  full,  deep  tones  he  unconsctaus- 
iy  murmured  "Agatha,"  or  "Aggy,”  taftbe 
name  that  had  at  first  sounded  harshly,  became 
sweet  and  pleasant,  because  belonging  to  one 
who  now  absorbed  his  thoughts.  He  saw  again, 
in  imagination,  the  graceful  figure  in  its  light 
summer  dress,  gliding  by  his  side  through  the 
garden  paths,  and  fancied  how  it  would  be  were 
she  mistress  of  the  home  which  to  him  seemed 
desolate  with  all  Us  beauty. 

True,  she  was  not  beautifol,  but  that  mattered 
not — she  was  pretty  and  ladylike,  that  was  suffi¬ 
cient  for  him ;  he  had  a  horror  of  your  beauties, 
they  were  apt  to  be  vain  and  silly.  She  was 
past  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  too,  that  was  still 
another  recommendation ;  for  Paul  Ellis  was  not 
of  that  class  of  old  bachelors  who  fall  in  rap¬ 
tures  with  sweet  sixteen.  Though  he  was  not 
old — his  real  age  foil  for  short  of  forty, — he  felt 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  and  he  re¬ 
quired  as  a  wife  a  woman  of  mature  mind — not 
a  romping  or  sentimental  school  girl. 

Certainly,  Miss  Agatha  Bird  was  the  very  one 
for  him,  exactly  to  his  taste  in  every  respect — 
more  than  all  in  the  active,  though  unostenta¬ 
tious,  goodness  of  heart,  which,  in  his  estima¬ 
tion,  was  the  crowning  grace  of  womanhood. 
How  touching  was  that  simple  act  of  kindnesb 
to  the  little  girl,  whom,  clean  and  neat  as  was  her 
attire,  few  young  ladies  would  make  the  com¬ 
panion  of  their  walk.  Many  will  give  a  calico 
frock  or  a  loaf  of  bread  to  the  child  of  poverty, 
but  few  think  of  procuring  for  it  an  hour  of  inno¬ 
cent  pleasure,  that  will  brighten  its  dreary  lot, 
and  animate  the  drooping  heart,  which  seems 
heir  only  to  penury  and  neglect.  O,  Agatha 
Bird  was  indeed  a  jewel  1  Happy  the  man  who 
could  win  her  for  his  own !  Ah !  if  he  could  be 
so  fortunate ! — if,  tormenting  doubt,  why  should 
it  intrude  to  dispel  his  pleasing  dream  ? 

The  next  day  Agatha  was  unable  to  settle 
herself  to  any  occupation  or  amusement.  She 
would  put  a  few  stitches  in  her  embroidery,  theu  • 
throw  it  down  wearily,  saunter  up  and  down  the 
little  parlor,  pick  up  a  book  and  glance  vacantly 
through  its  pages,  then  stand  at  the  window 
looking  out  intently,  and  finally  with  a  yawn  or 
pant,  return  to  her  work-table.  Mrs.  Morley 
looked  up  from  her  knitting  now  and  then,  as  if 
in  wonder.  At  last  she  spoke : 
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“A  person  would  imagine  you  are  expecting 
to  see  Mr.  Ellis  this  morning/1 

“  If  I  do  not  expect  him,  I  at  least  expect  a 
messenger  from  him ;  it  is  strange  he  is  so  tardy 
in  sending/' 

Mrs.  Morley’s  eyes  opened  wider  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  she  exclaimed : 

“Ton  surely  do  not  fancy  that  he  will  send  an 
0  Aider,  my  dear  1” 

“  I  surely  do.  If  he  has  any  sense  at  all,  he 
will  know  how  to  do  that ;  I  am  quite  certain  he 
will." 

There  was  silence  for  a  time,  then  Agatha, 
looking  back  from  the  window,  triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

“  Behold  the  truth  of  my  intuitive  perception 
of  his  disposition." 

The  grandmother  peeped  through  the  blind, 
and  saw  a  boy  coming  up  the  street  with  a  fine 
oleander  in  full  bloom. 

“  How  could  he  have  known  where  to  send 
it  !”  asked  she,  dubiously. 

“  O,  I  took  care  to  mention  your  name  several 
times  during  our  conversation,  and  anyone  could 
give  him  your  direction.  See !  I  am  right — the 
boy  is  coming  up  the  steps.  I  must  open  the 
door  myself ;  for  that  stupid  Peggy  would  ask  a 
hundred  questions." 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  the  street  door. 
The  boy  was  the  bearer  of  a  note  also  to  Mrs. 
Morley,  which  was  perused  while  he  was  con¬ 
veying  the  plant  to  its  destined  position  in  the 
garden.  It  was  brief,  but  courteous  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  begging  Mrs.  Morley  to  do  the  writer  the 
honor  of  accepting  the  oleander;  and  farther, 
requesting  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  call 
that  evening  and  pay  his  respects. 

“  The  old  bachelor  believes  in  taking  time  by 
the  forelock,"  said  Agatha. 

“  So  much  the  better,  my  dear,"  responded 
the  well  pleased  grandmother ;  and  a  favorable 
answer  was  returned  to  the  note. 

That  evening  beheld  three  persons  seated  in 
Mrs.  Morley’s  parlor  in  the  happiest  frame  of 
mind  imaginable.  Conversation  went  on  briskly 
between  the  old  lady  and  her  guest,  while  Miss 
Agatha  acted  the  part  of  a  modest,  retiring 
young  lady  to  perfection.  When  she  did  speak, 
her  w6U  chosen  words  and  carefully  modulated 
.  tones  increased  her  power  over  the  already  smit¬ 
ten  bachelor ;  and  when  he  departed  it  needed 
no  seer  to  foretell  that  that  call  would  prove  the 
harbinger  of  many  others.  It  was  mid-summer 
when  the  acquaintance  began.  As  autumn 
waned,  Agatha  impatiently  awaited  the  declara¬ 
tion  which  she  was  assured  would  soon  greet  her 
willing  ear ;  and  the  old  dame  grew  chagrined 


at  the  unaccountable  delay.  As  to  Paid,  every 
visit  to  his  charmer  for  the  last  fortnight  had 
been  made  with  the  intention  of  propounding 
the  important  question ;  but  somehow  his  cour¬ 
age  always  failed. 

At  length  the  decisive  period  arrived.  It  was 
a  rainy,  blustering  November  day,  and  having 
spent  the  morning  musing  in  his  study,  he  set 
out,  after  dinner,  to  call  at  Mrs.  Morley’s.  The 
rain  was  falling  heavily,  but  that  was  in  his  fa¬ 
vor,  for  there  would  be  no  interruption  from 
visitors ;  and  Mrs.  Morley  had  told  him  that  in 
stormy  weather  she  generally  kept  her  room ;  so 
he  anticipated  a  lengthy  tcU-a-tet*  with  Agatha, 
during  which  his  fate  should  be  decided.  Full 
of  these  thoughts,  he  reached  the  house,  and 
rapped ;  but  no  one  came  to  give  him  admit¬ 
tance.  He  turned  me  knob,  and  finding  the 
door  unfastened,  let  himself  in.  In  doing  so, 
he  made  more  noise  than  was  necessary,  in  or¬ 
der  to  announce  his  entrance,  but  the  heavy  rain 
probably  prevented  the  sound  being  noticed ;  for 
though  the  back  parlor  door  was  partly  open,  no 
one  came  out,  and  the  voices  of  both  ladies  were 
plainly  distinguishable.  His  own  name  uttered 
by  the  younger  lady  induced  him  to  pause  in  the 
entry.  They  were  speaking  of  him ;  he  would 
learn  how  he  stood  in  their  estimation  ere  he 
committed  himself  by  a  proposal.  Eagerly  he 
listened  for  the  grandmother’s  slow  reply. 

"Bat,  Aggy  dear,  I  sometimes  think  that  we 
may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  his  intentions. 
Some  men  will  visit  a  house  year  after  year 
merely  to  pass  away  their  time,  though  Mr. 
Ellis  docs  not  seem  like  such  a  man." 

“  0,  old  bachelors  are  mostly  old  fools,  and  I 
dare  say  he  is  no  better  than  the  rest,4  returned 
Agatha,  pettishly. 

Could  he  credit  his  ears  ?  Was  that  indeed 
his  gentle,  modest,  sweet  voiced  Agatha  !  Smil¬ 
ing,  half  bitterly,  at  the  discovery,  he  stood  de¬ 
liberating  whether  his  wisest  course  was  to  depart 
noiselessly,  and  send  a  brief  note  to  explain  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  his  visits,  when  he  was  start¬ 
led  by  Agatha’s  next  words : 

“  But  now  tell  me,  grandma,  what  better  thing 
can  we  do  with  that  girl?  If  she  is  not  the 
daughter  of  our  Paul  Ellis,  she  is  at  any  rate 
some  connexion  of  his,  and  I  would  not  have 
him  know  of  it  for  the  world ;  for  he  is  just  fool¬ 
ish  enough  to  think  of  bringing  her  op  as  a  lady 
if  he  were  to  know  about  her,  and  that  I  should 
never  permit ;  I  am  determined  she  shall  never 
live  in  my  boose." 

"  Very  likely,"  thought  Phul;  "but  what  can 
be  this  mystery  ?’’  and  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  he  moved  nearer  the  room. 
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“Well,  it  seems  very  odd,"  responded  Mrs. 
Morley ;  "  though  to  be  sure,  when  I  think  about 
it*  I  seem  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Lee  told  me  the 
girl's  name  was  Margaret  Ellis,  or  something 
like  it,  when  I  took  her  to  bring  up ;  but  never 
calling  her  any  other  name  but  Peggy  since,  I 
almost  forgot  that  she  had  any  other/' 

Agatha  interrupted  the  loquacious  speaker  with 
fretful  impatience. 

"I  tell  you,  grandma,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  name ;  for  when  I  took  her  up  to  the 
garret,  as  she  persisted  that  Mr.  Ellis  must  be 
her  father,  I  asked  her  for  the  book  she  had 
mentioned ;  and  there,  true  enough,  was  written, 
*  Prom  PUul  Ellis  to  his  wife  Margaret and  on 
the  same  page,  in  a  woman's  hand,  was  a  date — 
I  forget  precisely  what — as  |he  birthday  of  *  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  Paul  and  Margaret  Ellis.' 
When  she  goes  to  sleep  to-night  I  must  look 
over  her  things,  for  nothing  that  bears  that  name 
shall  she  take  out  of  the  house ;  and  as  for  her 
staying  here,  it  is  ont  of  the  question." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  yon  must  have 
your  own  way ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  safest 

course.  So  you  may  write  to  Mn.  T - about 

her.  I  have  no  donbt  she  will  be  willing  to  take 
Peggy ;  for  she  will  be  handy,  not  only  during 
the  voyage,  but  after  they  reach  California." 

"  Mrs.  T - leaves  next  week,  does  she  not  1" 

"  Yes ;  on  Tuesday,  she  said." 

"  Then  we  must  keep  the  young  lady  within 
doors  in  the  interim,  and  once  she  is  gone  we 
may  hope  to  be  rid  of  her  forever.  For  a  greater 
security  I  shall  mark  her  things  with  some  other 
name,  so  that  she  will  have  no  proof  of  her  as¬ 
sertions  regarding  Paul  Ellis  in  future." 

So  saying,  Agatha  began  her  note  to  Mrs. 

T - ,  and  for  a  short  space  no  sound  was 

heard,  save  the  rapid  gliding  of  her  pen  over  the 
paper,  and  the  click  of  her  grandmother's  knit¬ 
ting  needles.  The  unsuspected  listener  mean¬ 
while  leaned  against  the  wall,  composing  him¬ 
self,  ere  he  should  make  his  presence  known. 
At  the  name  of  Maigaret  Ellis  he  had  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  a  tremor,  as  of  some  powerful 
emotion,  shook  his  frame ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  colloquy  indignation  mastered  every  other 
feeling,  and  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  rush  in 
and  overwhelm  the  pair  with  well-merited  invec¬ 
tive.  But  he  restrained  himself ;  and  it  was  with 
a  calm,  though  still  pale  countenance,  that  he  at 
last  rapped  lightly,  and  pushing  back  the  door 
at  the  same  time,  revealed  himself  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  and  bewildered  ladies.  They  both  started 
nervously. 

"Bless  me!"  ejaculated  the  wonder-stricken 
old  dame,  while  Agatha,  recovering  her  presence 
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of  mind,  with  a  polite  greeting,  drew  an  arm¬ 
chair  near  the  blazing  fire. 

Declining  the  proffered  seat,  Mr.  Ellis,  in  as 
composed  a  manner  as  he  could  assume,  said : 

"  Ladies,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  preface  with  an 
apology  the  confession  that  I  have  been  a  listen¬ 
er  to  your  conversation.  There  are  occasions, 
however,  when  nature  triumphs  over  princjrie 
and  good  breeding.  As  this  is  one,  I  deem  my¬ 
self  excusable.  The  child," — his  voice  faltered, 
and  his  forced  calmness  gave  way,  as  in  a  husky 
whisper,  he  added,  "  I  must  see  her." 

Mrs.  Morley  sat  gazing  upon  him,  as  if  sud¬ 
denly  struck  dumb.  Miss  Agatha,  overpowered 
by  conflicting  emotions,  and  fooling  that  her 
hopes  were  at  an  end,  covered  her  mortification 
by  seeming  to  sink  into  a  deadly  swoon. 

"I  must  see  the  child  of  whom  you  have 
spoken,  without  delay,  Mrs.  Morley,"  repeated 
Mr.  Ellis,  maintaining  by  a  violent  effort  his 
self-command. 

But  as  well  might  he  expect  an  answer  from 
an  Egyptian  mummy  as  from  the  astonished 
woman ;  and  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience 
longer,  he  darted  up  the  stairway,  and  untying  a 
cord  by  which  the  garret  door  was  fastened,  be¬ 
held  a  child  crouched  upon  a  small  bed  in  one 
comer  of  the  gloomy  room.  On  hearing  the 
door  open,  she  buried  her  head  in  her  lap,  so 
that  she  did  not  know  who  entered ;  and  before 
speaking  to  her  he  cast  his  eyes  around  the 
dreary,  unfurnished  garret,  till  espying  a  worn, 
though  richly  bound  book  lying  upon  the  bed, 
he  took  it  up,  and  with  nervous  fingers  turned 
over  its  leaves. 

It  was  the  volume  of  which  Agatha  had  spok¬ 
en;  and  as  his  eye  foil  upon  the  record,  traced 
in  a  delicate  female  hand,  he  kissed  the  writing 
with  almost  reverential  affection,  while  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mournful  tenderness  overspread  his 
countenance.  Then  advancing,  he  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  the  girl's  shoulder.  She  sprang  np 
tremblingly,  but  on  seeing  him,  surprise  banished 
all  other  feelings. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  my  little  girl !"  he  asked, 
in  a  kindly  tone. 

"  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  regarding  him  some¬ 
what  timidly. 

"  Come  to  the  window.  I  want  to  talArith 
you  a  little  while." 

He  led  her  to  the  window,  near  which  was  a 
small  trunk,  on  which  he  sat,  and  drawing  her 
down  beside  him,  he  scanned  her  features  mi¬ 
nutely.  For  a  time  he  was  silent  from  painftil 
emotion. 

In  truth,  she  was  a  pitiable  sight.  Trembling 
with  cold,  her  short  hair  falling  forward  on  her 
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tear-stained  face,  her  eyes  swollen  and  inflamed 
from  long  weeping,  she  presented  a  moumftd 
picture  of  childhood,  forlorn  and  distressed. 

“  What  is  your  name,  my  child  V '  at  length  he 
inquired. 

“Margaret  EHis,  sir.” 

“  Where  is  your  father  ?” 
gjV'ith  drooping  head,  she  replied  that  she  did 
rot  know. 

“  How  long  is  it  since  you  last  saw  him  !” 

“I  never  saw  him,  sir,”  was  the  reluctantly 
spoken  answer. 

“  And  your  mother  f* 

The  question  was  put  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
touch  the  child's  heart,  and  with  feat  falling  tears, 
die  replied : 

“  0,  sir,  my  mother  has  been  dead  tins  long, 
long  time !” 

“  Did  you  always  live  in  this  city  ?”  was  the 
next  query. 

“  No,  sir.  I  only  came  here  with  Mrs.  Mor- 

ley.  We  used  to  live  in  G - ,  and  after  my 

mother  died,  Mrs.  Lee  took  care  of  me  till  Mrs. 
Morley  took  me  to  bring  up.” 

“  How  long  ago  was  that  1” 

“About  four  years  I  heard  her  say  a  few  weeks 
ago.” 

“  You  go  to  school,  I  suppose  !” 

“  O  no,  sir,  I  don't  get  time ;  for  I  have  all 
the  rough  work  about  the  house  to  do.” 

“And  why  are  you  up  here  in  the  cold  such  a 
day  as  this  V '  f 

In  a  frightened  whisper — for  she  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  mention  the  subject — the  girl  answer¬ 
ed  that  in  dusting  tho  front  parlor  that  morning, 
she  had  opened  a  beautiful  new  book,  which  she 
read  was  presented  to  Miss  Agatha  by  Paul 
Ellis.  She  gave  a  cry,  which  Miss  Agatha  over¬ 
heard,  and  on  being  told  that  Paul  Ellis  was  her 
tether's  name,  and  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
that  must  be  her  father,  Miss  Agatha  questioned 
her  sharply,  and  shut  her  up  in  the  garret  for  her 
impertinence.  There  she  had  since  remained, 
cold,  hungry  and  weeping. 

A  bitter,  scornful  smile  curled  Mr.  Ellis's  lip 
as  he  thought  of  the  young  lady's  tender  com¬ 
passion  for  “  the  poor  little  creature,"  through 
whom  he  had  made  her  acquaintance ;  but  with¬ 
out  a  welling  on  this,  he  aBked  the  little  girl  if 
she  had  anything  belonging  to  her  deceased 
mother. 

She  replied  that  she  had,  and  on  his  rising 
from  the  trunk,  she  took  therefrom  a  small  box, 
which  she  placed  confidingly  in  his  hands.  It 
contained  a  few  trinkets,  and  a  letter  bearing  his 
name,  which  he  opened  eagerly,  and  having  reads 
the  commencement,  with  a  burst  of  emotion  he 


drew  the  child  to  his  heart,  exclaiming  with  ear¬ 
nestness  : 

“  My  child !  my  own  Margaret's  child  1 — thank 
God,  I  have  discovered  you  1” 

She  dung  to  him  with  a  tightening  grasp ;  for 
just  then,  Mrs.  Morley,  urged  by  her  incensed 
grand-daughter,  appeared,  protesting  against  thfc 
unwarrantable  conduct.  But  Mr.  Ellis,  subdu¬ 
ing  his  emotion,  calmly  assured  her  tent  words 
were  useless ;  he  had  found  his  daughter  in  her 
house  and  she  should  depart  with  him ;  but  as 
he  never  intended  his  child  should  toil  for  her 
daily  bread,  he  would  remunerate  the  lady  for 
her  board  and  clothing.  Then  Margaret  having 
by  his  desire  donned  her  old  bonnet  and  shawl, 
he  took  her  by  the  hand  and  descended  tea 
stairs,  she  dinging  to  him  foarfolly  till  he  dosed 
the  house  door  behind  them.  He  conducted  her 
into  a  store  dose  by,  and  procuring  a  cab,  they 
were  soon  driven  to  the  house  which  Agatha 
Bird  had  hoped  soon  to  enter  as  a  bride.  Anx¬ 
ious  as  he  was  to  learn  something  of  the  child's 
history,  he  would  not  harrow  up  her  feelings  by 
touching  on  the  subject,  but  exerted  himself  to 
enliven  her  during  the  repast  which  was  sooa 
made  ready,  after  which,  exhausted  by  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  excitement  of  the  day,  she  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber.  But  sleep  visited  not  the  father 
that  night.  Memory's  spell  was  upon  him,  and 
he  sat  musing  on  the  early  blighted  dreams  of 
love  and  happiness. 

Yean  before,  when  finishing  his  collegiate 
course  at  Yale,  he  wooed  and  won  a  fa ir  young 
girl,  an  orphan,  with  no  near  kindred,  to  whom 
his  love  came  as  the  sunlight  of  her  existence. 
Their  marriage  was  private  ;  for  well  he  knew 
his  father  would  not  sanction  it;  but%ith  th/ 
rashness  of  impetuous  youth,  he  took  the  irre¬ 
vocable  step,  trusting  for  after-pardon.  He  took 
board  for  himself  and  bride  at  a  neighboring 
farmer's,  until  tee  conclusion  of  his  term,  when 
he  resolved  to  return  alone  to  his  father's  home, 
reveal  what  he  had  done,  and  obtain  permiasiea 
to  return  for  Ms  bride.  To  Margaret,  also,  this 
seemed  the  best  course,  and  buoyed  up  with  an¬ 
ticipations  of  a  speedy  reunion,  they  parted- 
parted  to  meet  no  move  on  earth. 

The  very  day  of  Paul's  arrival  at  home,  his 
father  accidentally  discovered  his  secret  through 
a  brief  letter  penned  by  his  son  to  inform  his 
wife  of  his  safe  arrival.  Mr.  ElKs  was  dismayed 
for  a  moment,  buf  his  plan  was  soon  formed. 
He  was  a  man  of  iron  resolution,  yet  of  the  moot 
consummate  policy ;  little  scrupulous  as  to  tha 
means  by  which  he  might  obtain  his  end.  That 
evening  as  they  sat  together,  and  Patti  was  sum¬ 
moning  resolution  to  ijveal  his  secret  marriage, 
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lilt  father  spoke  of  some  business  affairs  hi  In¬ 
dio,  which  required  the  preeenoe  of  a  responsible 
ftgent,  and  proposed  that  his  son  shoakl  be  that 
ftgent,  promising  to  make  oyer  to  him  the  large 
nms  involved,  which  would  render  him  inde¬ 
pendent  The  crafty  father  represented  that  the 
business  would  not  require  more  than  one  or  two 
yean,  and  it  was  a  good  opportunity  for  making 
money  and  seeing  something  of  the  world,  add¬ 
ing  in  a  Jocular  way,  that  a  friend  of  his  was 
dbeady  thinking  of  bringing  about  a  match  be- 
kareen  his  daughter  and  Paul,  but  that  he  eonld 
never  entertain  the  idea  of  a  youth  fresh  from 
ooDege  marrying. 

After  this,  Paul  could  not  tontine  to  reteal  Ids 
marriage,  bnt  after  much  painful  reflection,  con- 
duded  to  accept  his  father's  offer.  Though  be 
grieved  at  the  thought  of  leaving  his  loved  Mar- 
garet  for  so  long  a  time,  yet  with  the  buoyancy 

youth,  he  imagined  ft  would  soon  be  past, 
end  that  then  a  life  of  comfort  and  happiness 
would  be  foehn.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  a  long 
smd  persuasive  letter,  which  his  father  took  care 
dhould  not  reach  its  destination;  and  instead 
Awreof  she  received  a  few  hurriedly  written 
lines,  purporting  to  be  from  Paul,  in  which  he 

directed  her  to  set  out  immediately  for  G - ,  in 

n  distant  State,  and  there  await  his  arrival.  She 
was  particularly  cautioned  to  inform  no  one  of 
her  intentions  on  leaving,  and  not  to  write  to  him 
If  he  should  not  reach  G - at  the  time  be  an¬ 

ticipated,  as  he  would  not  be  at  his  father's. 
This  letter,  which  contained  a  liberal  sum  of 
money  for  her  journey,  completely  deceived  poor 
Margaret,  who,  intent  only  in  following  its  direc¬ 
tions,  started  the  neat  day  for  G - .  There 

die  little  Margaret  was  bom ;  and  then,  after  pa¬ 
tiently  expecting  her  husband  till  hope  became  a 
mockery,  she  died,  leaving  in  her  daughter's 
keeplbg  a  few  trinkets,  which  she  knew,  if  she 
ttrer  chanced  to  meet  her  father,  would  be  recog- 
*  nbed  by  him  as  his  own  gifts ;  and  a  letter,  in 
which  she  touchingly  recounted  her  disappoint¬ 
ment,  her  anxieties,  her  toils  and  sufferings. 

The  feelings  of  Paul  when,  on  reaching  the 
farm-house  to  have  a  parting  interview  with  his 
wife,  he  heard  of  her  sudden  and  unexplained 
departure,  may  be  imagined.  After  lingering  to 
foe  last  possible  moment  in  hopes  of  receiving 
some  message  from  her,  he  left  with  the  farmer's 
wife  a  lettfer,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  be  given  to  her  if  she  roomed,  and  with  a 
heavy  heat  embarked  for  Calcutta.  Several 
years  elapsed  ere,  having  brought  affairs  to  a 
Successful  issue,  he  again  beheld  his  native  land. 
Again  he  sought  New  Haven,  to  renew  his  in- 
qqj^es  for  hi*  lost  wij^  His  former  hostess 
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produced  a  carefully  preserved  scrap  of  newspa¬ 
per,  and  pointed  to  one  in  the  list  of  deaths. 
“  It  is  her  name  and  age,  poor  dear !"  she  said, 
sorrowfhllj.  The  name  or  date  of  the  paper 
could  not  be  learned,  as  the  fragment  had  been 
brought  from  New  Tork  around  some  purchase. 

His  fondest  hopes  forever  blasted,  Panl  Ellis 
resumed  his  wanderings.  The  sudden  deathfpf 
his  father  rendered  him  affluent,  and  after  jour¬ 
neying  for  years  in  his  own  and  foreign  lands, 
he  finally  made  his  permanent  home  in  the  city, 
in  which  he  was  destined  to  discover  the  child  of 
his  still  regretted  Margaret.  There  he  was  taken 
for  an  old  bachelor,  as  he  did  not  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  recount  his  unfortunate  marriage,  save  to 
Agatha  Bird,  to  whom  he  intended  to  confide  it 
ere  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 

As  for  that  young  lady,  her  disappointment 
and  chagrin  were  excessive  when  she  found  her 
confident  expectations  baffled;  but  she  found 
some  consolation  in  the  money  her  grandmother 
received,  according  to  promise,  from  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  in  giving  out  that  she  declined  receiving  his 
addresses  when  she  found  he  was  a  widower  1 
Mr.  TAM*  only  smiled  on  hearing  this.  Happy 
in  the  instruction  and  companionship  of  his 
newly  fohnd  daughter,  he  no  longer  deemed  his 
home  lonely  or  desolate.  As  the  girl  grew  up, 
blooming,  happy  and  intelligent,  he  sometimes 
indulged  himself  with  a  retrospective  view  of 
the  past,  and  thankfully  recalled  the  “  rainy 
day,"  on  which,  by  his  apropos  visit  to  Mrs. 
Money's,  he  lost  a  wife,  who  would  have  mads 
his  old  age  anything  but  happy,  and  found  an 
affectionate,  tender  and  amiable  daughter. 


A  HEALTHY  OCCUPATION. 

Some  years  since  a  committee  was  appointed 
in  Paris  to  investigate  the  influence  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  health  of  the  stench  generated  by  foe  work¬ 
shops  of  foe  “  Knackers."  The  occupation  of 
the  knackers  consists  in  “foe  conversion  of 
dead  horses  to  useful  purposes"!!).  In  one 
establishment,  that  of  Montfaucon,  no  fewer 
than  from  twelve  to  fourteen  thousand  horses 
are  disposed  of  annually,  and  as  a  conseauenoe. 
the  air  in  and  about  it  is  constantly  charged 
with  effluvia  from  animal  remains  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  state  of  decomposition.  The  cfflnmittee 
reported  in  every  examination  made  of  this  and 
similar  establishments,  that  while  foe  atmaflker* 
was  most  “offensive  and  disgusting,"  them 
were  no  facts  to  show  that  it  was  unwholesome. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  inferred  that  this  and 
other  callings,  which  expose  to  animal  effluvia 
in  ita  utmost  intensity,  were  conducive  to  health. 
Durifcg  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fever,  it 
was  observed  that  not  one  case  occurred  among 
foe  great  number  of  workmen  in  the  Montfaucon 
establishment,  and  fewer  in  foe  neighborhood 
foim  in  localities  in  other  parts  of  the 
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BY  JOHN  D.  PRESCOTT. 


“  You'd  better  take  an  umbrella suggested 
mine  host. 

“A  umbrell  aint  never  no  barm  raound  here 
ogiciously  interposed  the  hostler. 

I  looked  round  me.  A  glorious  October  sun 
was  rising  above  a  ridge  of  the  mountain.  The 
morning  vapors  creeping  lazily  up  the  heights, 
kissed  his  half  hid  disk,  and  dissolved  into  trans¬ 
lucent  air.  Not  a  cloud  specked  the  sky.  The 
atmosphere  was  as  mild,  and  warm  as  could  be 
expected  after  a  night's  embrace  of  the  valley 
mist.  Everything  betokened  one  of  those  beau¬ 
tiful  balmy  early-autumn  days,  in  which,  I  trust, 
discriminating  reader,  you  delight  as  much  as  I. 
By  what  species  of  local  divination,  mine  host 
and  his  clodpated  ally  augured  the  expediency 
of  an  umbrella,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine.  My 
feelings  revolted  against  insulting  such  a  morn¬ 
ing,  by  sight  of  the  obnoxious  article ;  and  so, 
with  a  hasty  adieu,  and  a  scowl  at  Jim  for  his 
clownish  insinuations  against  the  perfectness  of 
God's  handiwork,  I  was  driven  to  the  quay. 

Were  you  never  on  Lake  Champlain  at  early 
morning,  when  the  fresh  sunbeams  glancing 
across  the  dewy  hills  pour  over  one  shore  a 
golden  flood,  and  immerse  the  other  in  the  gloom 
of  night ;  when  the  struggling  mist  crawling 
slowly  upward  through  the  dales,  discloses  the 
seasonable  cowboy  with  his  silent  herd,  and 
when  the  only  sound  that  breaks  the  stillness,  is 
the  plashing  of  the  water  under  the  steamer's 
paddles,  or  the  winding  of  the  early  breakfast 
horn,  as  it  echoes  among  the  solitary  hills  ? 

Then  haydyou  not  yet  exhausted  the  resources 
of  your  country's  poetry.  There  are  no  finer 
views  in  American  scenery,  than  those  which 
this  beautiful  lake  presents.  Its  sinuosities  ren- 3 
der  it  picturesque,  its  associations  romantic,  and 
Its  soaring  hills  invest  it  with  sublimity.  There 
is  not  a  rood  of  land  on  either  shore,  which  is 
not  eloquent  of  revolutionary  days.  Over  these 
vast  undulations,  the  audacious  Stark  roved, 
with  hW  corps  of  rangers,  making  impudent  re- 
coruuissances,  intercepting  straggling  foes,  and 
betnying  a  penchant  for  doing  harm,  which 
made  that  hero  an  especial  object  of  solicitude  to 
his  enemies.  These  solitudes  once  echoed  with 
the  thrilling  strains  of  bugles,  as  the  glittering 
pageant  which  followed  the  unfortunate  B  urfojne 
hurried  splendidly  to  destruction.  It  was  that 
army's  burial  march,  and  the  primeval  woods 
echoed  its  funeral  requiem.  Recollections  like 
these  come  crowding  upon  the  memory,  and  add 


the  attractiveness  of  historic  interest  to  the  scenes 
by  which  you  glide.  It  requires  no  unusual 
activity  of  fancy  to  array  these  yet  primitive 
hills  in  glittering  uniforms  and  glancing  bayon¬ 
ets,  hear  the  sharp  repercussion  of  musketry, 
and  conceive  flotillas  of  batteaux  gliding  noise¬ 
lessly  and  mysteriously  within  the  shadows  of 
the  impending  bluffs. 

I  was  amusing  myself  in  some  such  imaginings 
as  these,  when  my  ear  was  greeted  by  the  most 
enthusiastic,  "  Haow  de  dew,"  that  ever  bunt 
from  a  Yankee  throat  I  looked  up,  and  beheld, 
stretched  over  my  shoulder,  a  neck  of  Rosinan- 
tic  proportions,  and  a  face  which  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  recognizing  as  the  property  of  a  "  cute 
natyve,"  who  had  been  astonishing  a  crowd  of 
gaping  auditors  in  mine  host's  bar-room  the 
preceding  evening. 

"  Pretty  as  a  pictur,  I  swaow,  aint  it  ?" 

I  was  surprised  at  so  much  appreciation  of 
natural  beauty  in  so  uncouth  a  subject,  but  pre¬ 
ferring  to  be  left  to  my  meditations,  answered 
rather  abruptly,  when  turning  to  a  little  French¬ 
man  who  stood  near,  he  repeated  his  ejaculation. 

“  Yes,  trea  bien ,  ver  mooch  fine,  but  ven  shall 
ve  have  ze  dejeuner ,  ze  vat  yen  call  breakfast, 
hey  ?  I  have  ver  mooch  pain  /*' 

The  Yankee  was  evidently  much  disgusted  at 
the  small  Frenchman's  incongruous  style  of  ad¬ 
miring  things,  and  being  bent  on  indulging  his 
loquacity,  turned  to  me  again. 

"  Goin'  threw  the  lake  1" 

"No!M 

"  P'raps  you're  goin'  tew  Burlington  !" 

“  No  r 

"  To  St.  Albans,  it's  likely  !” 

"No!" 

"  Maybe  yew’re  baound  tew  Ty  V* 

"  Ty  "  was  the  talisman  that  instantly  opened 
my  lips  to  that  Yankee's  pertinacity.  The  ap¬ 
propriate  abbreviation  breathed  a  spirit  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  time-hallowed  old  citadel,  which  de¬ 
lighted  me.  I  answered  that  I  was  going -'to 
"  Ty,"  and,  eager  to  obtain  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  interesting  locality,  inquired  if  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  spot. 

"  Know  Ty  ?  I  may  say  that  I  riz  like  a 
sphenix,  aont  of  its  ashes.  Why,  stranger,  if  I 
was  goin  to  land,  I  could  pint  aout  to  ye,  within 
tew  feet,  the  actewal  spot  where  Ethan  Alien 
fast  landed  on  the  York  Shore."  * 

This  extraordinffiy  accuracy  of  information 
interested  me.  Such  minutepess  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  could  only  be  the  result  of  constant  habi¬ 
tude  with  scenes  so  replete  with  historic  associa¬ 
tions,  and  early  familiarity  with  local  traditions. 
I  therefore  regarded  ibj"  cute  "  friend  as  an  in- 
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valuable  acquisition,  and  wu  not  a  little  abashed  their  places,  and  blocked  np  the  way.  I  finally 
when  subsequent  experience  and  reflection  assur-  reached  the  plain,  and  stood,  perhaps  on  the  very 


ed  me  that  he  hkd  availed  himself  of  the  largest 
v  poetic  license,  and  relied  with  surprising  audacity 
upon  the  obscurity  of  antiquity,  to  inflict  upon 
my  credulity,  a  narrative  utterly  mythical.  I 
subsequently  learned,  that  to  do  the  marvellous, 
mas  part  of  his  profession,  and  was  consoled  up¬ 
on  die  principle  of  the  old  saw,  about  “misery 
loving  company,”  by  the  assurance  that  many  a 
wiser  man  than  I  had  been  “  done  ”  by  this  mir¬ 
acle  of  cuteness. 

I  had  long  forgotten  my  Tankee  informant, 
and  was  leaning  over  the  railing,  in  unfeigned 
admiration  of  the  constantly  varying  picture, 
when  Tie-con*de-ro-ga,  reverberated  from  stem  to 
stern,  through  the  handsome  steamer.  The  rich, 
sonorous  syllables,  to  which  I  am  convinced, 
only  the  stentorian  lungs  of  a  Champlain  steam¬ 
boat  captain  can  give  fall  effect,  made  every 
cranny  vocal.  Jnst  ahead  was  a  little  pier,  ex¬ 
tending  several  rods  into  the  lake.  Upon  its  ex¬ 
tremity  was  built  a  small  station  house,  and  near 
by  stood  a  flag- staff,  around  which  was  gathered 
a  waiting  gronp.  The  bell  rings,  the  gangway 
is  opened,  the  plank  thrown,  and — step  quickly, 
fay  friend,  the  boat  is  not  made  fast— here  we 
are  on  ground  hallowed  by  the  most  vivid  re¬ 
membrances  of  die  days  that  tried  men's  souls. 

From  the  pier,  the  distance  to  the  rains  is 
about  half  a  mile.  A  wretched  road  winds  off 
the  bluff,  and  conducts  to  a  point,  from  whence 
the  plateau  on  which  stand  the  fortifications  is 
easily  accessible.  As  I  floundered  through  the 
highway,  I  reflected  that  if  the  redoubtable  Allen 
achieved  his  famous  conquests  through  mud 
like  this,  the  world  had  given  him  credit  for  but 
half  his  laurels.  Mine  host's  suggestion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  umbrella  recurred  to  me,  and  the 
gpeefes  of  induction  by  which  he  had  argued  its 
practicability  were  obvious.  «  Nothing  but  the 
contumaciously  “  rainy  season,”  could  evidently 
hqfve  caused  such  a  slough. 

Instead  of  following  the  road,  which  bending 
around  a  slope,  passes  for  some  distance  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  rear  works  (the  farmer  drives 
,his  team  within  a  biscuit  toss  of  what  was  once 
a  parapet,  bristling  with  muskets,  and  hot  with 
blazing  ordnances),  I  turned  to  the  left,  and  as¬ 
cended  the  heights  by  a  shorter  but  more  difficult 
path.  Oi^one  side  of  the  narrow  way  rose  a 
massive  wall,  in  some  placets  smooth  and  firm 
as  when  last  plumbed  by  the  masons,  but  in 
others  sadly  torn  and  disfigured ;  a  circumstance 
which  a  well  built  stone  fence,  a  few  feet  distant, 
very  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  ground 
was  strewn  with  rocks,  which  had  tumbled  from 
•  • 


spot,  where  eighty  years  ago,  the  bewildered 
sentinel  snapped  his  fasee,  harmless  from  long 
disuse,  at  the  audacious  hero,  who  “  faced  the 
tempest,  and  deservecPthe  name  of  king.” 

The  field  presented  an  incongruous  scene  of 
dilapidated  cellars  and  crumbling  walls,  from 
the  midst  of  which  arises  a  tall  gray  rain,  whole 
tall  outline  immediately  attracts  the  attention. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  old  barracks,  whose  solid 
masonry  has  jet  withstood  the  ravages  of  time, 
and  the  spoliations  of  neighboring  farmers.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  regularly  hewn  rocks 
of  Ticonderoga  make  such  excellent  stone  fences. 
This  unfortunate  peculiarity  gives  them  an  es¬ 
sential  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  husbandman,  who, 
like  everybody  else  in  this  fast  age,  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  whatever  is  venerable  to  the  single  con¬ 
sideration  of  utility.  In  an  American,  regard 
for  the  deeds  with  which  his  country's  history 
teems,  should  save  these  old  walls  from  mutflar 
tion.  I  approached  this  yet  vigorous  relfc  with 
feelings  of  nnmingled  respect.  It  was  once  the 
officers'  quarters,  and  the  decrepit  old  veteran 
who  formerly  explained  the  rains  to  visitors  was 
in  the  habit  of  pointing  ont  the  farther  door  on 
the  left  on  the  upper  *cw,  as  the  place  where  the 
Commandant  De  la  Place  appeared,  when  Col¬ 
onel  Allen  bade  him  such  an  affectionate  good 
morning.  At  that  time,  this  entrance  was  readi¬ 
ed  by  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs,  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  building,  all  traces  of  which  were 
long  ago  obliterated.  The  roof  of  this  structure 
is  gone,  and  one  end  has  partly  fallen  in,  bnt  the 
rest  is  comparatively  well  preserved.  At  one  ex¬ 
tremity  a  tall  chimney-stack  stands  np  boldly 
against  the  sky,  and  constitutes  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  scene.  The  windowless  apertures 
stare  dismally,  and  the  tottering  rocks  in  jagged 
r relief,  present  a  picture  of  decay,  mournfully 
significant  of  the  ravages  of  the  inflexible  de¬ 
stroyer.  In  front  is  the  parade,  now  strewn  with 
rocks,  and  rank  with  noxious  weeds.  There,  on 
that  memorable  morning,  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  one  half  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  eighty- three  Green  Mountain  Boys  awaiting 
breathlessly,  the  result  of  the  vociferous  summons 
of  their  leader,  which  was  thundering  aroi^ft  the 
barracks.  ‘ 

How  many  a  soldier,  I  meditated,  who  has 
hastened  here,  as  the  morning  reveille  awoke  the 
echogi  of  the  primeval  solitude,  now  sleeps 
beneath  my  feet,  awaiting  that  last  reveille  which. 
shall  summon  him  to  attend  the  “  innumerable 
caravan,”  to  be  arrayed  on  the  final  morafcig,  for 
the  inspection  ef  his  Maker.  Not  then,  soldier, 
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wll  burnished  uniform  and  polished  arms  avail 
you,  but  purity  of  conscience,  and  a  soul,  “  shin¬ 
ing  resplendent  in  the  lustre  of  unsullied  virtue/* 
How  often  have  these  mouldering  stones  re¬ 
echoed  to  the  peals  of  the  gun  at  dawn,  and  re¬ 
verberated  with  the  martial  strains,  as  the  music 
beat  down  the  line  at  morning  parade  ?  What 
tales  of  suffering  could  these  crumbling  vestiges 
of  former  strength  reveal?  To  what  groans  of 
pain  have  they  listened,  as  dying  men  brought 
to  quarters  by  their  comrades,  filled  the  air  with 
heart-breaking  cries.  This  very  spot  may  once 
have  been  the  scene  of  some  terrible  conflict,  or 
perhaps  this  ground  was  once  stained  by  the 
blood  of  innocence,  spilled  by  the  arm  of  a  re. 
morseless  savage. 

I  entered  the  officers*  quarters  through  one  of  the 
dilapidated  windows.  The  walls  of  three  com¬ 
partments  are  still  standing  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  preservation.  A  few  timbers  are  visible 
imbedded  in  the  masonry,  and  partially  charred 
by  fire.  The  lower  tier  of  windows  reaches  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  ground,  a  fact  which  proves  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  earth,  introduced  both 
naturally  and  artificially,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  has  raised  the  surface  several  feet  above  its 
original  level.  The  limestone  walls  of  this  old 
building  are  in  some  places  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  masonry  seems  solid  enough  to  withstand 
the  storms  of  years  to  come.  Those  venerable 
artisans  were  not  chary  of  cement.  Wherever 
the  fissures  are  large  enough  to  discover  the  in¬ 
ternal  structure,  small  chip-stones  are  revealed 
swimming  in  seas  of  mortar. 

Extending  from  both  ends  of  the  oncers’  quar¬ 
ters,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  the  two 
rows  of  ruins  which  constituted  the  soldiers* 
quarters.  The  parade  being  between  these 
buildings,  was  thus  quadrangular  in  form  and  en¬ 
closed  on  all  sides  by  the  ranges  of  barracks. 
The  quarters  of  the  men  are  now  so  much  im¬ 
paired  as  scarcely  to  be  identified.  The  walls  are 
almost  entirely  demolished,  excepting  where  occa¬ 
sionally  lending  each  other  a  friendly  support  at 
the  corners,  they  still  rise  grimly  for  several  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cellars  piled 
up  with  «ubbi9h  and  strewn  with  fragments  of 
rocks,  present  a  scene  of  melancholy  desolation. 
TTnin(^1  there  the  earth  has  been  freshly  thrown 
out  and  small  excavations  appear,  in  which  cred¬ 
ulous  people  have  burrowed  for  treasures ;  but 
nothing  has  thus  far  rewarded  the  treasure-seek- 
ers  of  Ticonderoga,  but  discoveries  of  mouldegng 
bones,  misshapen  bullets  and  corroded  buttons. 
These,  however,  with  a  spirit  intrinsically  though 
not  exclusively  American,  they  convert  into  the 
procious  metal  by  selling  them  as  souvenirs. 


Not  far  from  the  barracks,  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake,  is  what  is  said  to  be  the  site  of  the  old 
magazine,  although  it  possesses  no  features  *> 
distinguish  it  from  the  maze  of  ruins  around  it.  In¬ 
to  this  the  British  once  threw  a  shell  from  Moon# 
Defiance,  which  looms  up  grandly  on  the  right. 
It  now  presents  a  collection  of  irregular  mound*, 
imperfectly  bounded  by  a  wall  half  hidden  m 
rubbish.  Roving  flocks  now  brouse  quietly  on  o 
spot  which  was  once  filled  with  ingredients  of 
destruction. 

It  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  magaane  to 
the  brink  of  die  heights  upon  which  Ticonderoga 
stands.  From  this  point  the  view  up  and  down 
the  lake  is  gloriously  beautiful.  You  stand  upon 
an  elevation  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  and  embrace  at  a  glance,  one  of  the  most 
j  surpassingly  lovely  pictures  that  our  ever  mag¬ 
nificent  American  scenery  can  present.  Thaos 
warriors  had  certainly  the  smiles  of  an  unexam¬ 
pled  landscape  to  reconcile  them  to  their  obda- 
rate  trade,  and  to  the  hardships  of  an  untrodden 
wilderness.  On  the  right  is  Mount  Defiance, 
most  happily  christened,  whose  symmetrical 
sides,  clothed  in  the  richest  emerald,  seem  to  im¬ 
part  a  tinge  to  the  sky  against  which  they  meoL 
It  needed  bat  a  battery  blazing  from  its  bald  top, 
and  a  flitting  corps  of  scarlet  artillerists,  to  com¬ 
plete  a  picture,  of  which  the  soldier,  gazing  from 
these  heights,  had  often  been  an  absorbed  spec¬ 
tator.  Somewhat  to  the  north,  and  nestling  tat 
verdure,  is  the  little  village  of  8horeham,  wheat 
Colonel  Allen  rendezvoused  on  the  night  bofom 
his  expedition. 

Beneath  your  feet  is  the  calm  lake,  at  this 
point  but  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  Ths 
shore  line  is  exceedingly  tortuous,  so  thatalthough 
one  abrupt  curve  intercepts  the  glassy  surface, 
another  brings  it  again  within  the  range  of  vision, 
and  the  landscape  presents  a  constant  succesfion 
of  little  pellucid  lakes,  with  wavelets  glistening 
in  the  sun,  and  flecked  here  and  thereby  a  snowy 
sail.  This  feature  of  the  scene  renders  it  e^ 
ceedingly  picturesque — the  series  of  lakeleto 
growing  gradually  smaller  and  smaller  with  the 
distance,  until  for  beyond,  between  a  vista  of 
miniature  bluffs,  they  ace  seen  to  melt  away  and 
mingle  with  the  horizon.  The  sense  of  solitiiAi 
is  as  complete,  as  whef  this  region  was  in  its 
wildest  state.  Not  a  sound  breaks  the  stiUnem, 
scarcely  a  sign  of  human  habitation  greets  the 
eye ;  and  when  one  turns  back,  and  gazes  on  ths 
ghastly  ruins,  a  sad,  dreary  sensation  of  loneli¬ 
ness  insensibly  creeps  over  the  heart. 

The  battlements  facing  the  lake  ace  built  upon 
a  solid  ledge  rising  for  a  hundred  feet  almost 
perpendicularly  upward  from  the  shore.  In  many 
•  • 
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jrfMW,  tie  action  of  the  frost  has  loosened  the 
t  onnt,  aad  the  rooks  hare  tumbled  down'  the 
Wgfch,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  y  lie,  in  unrighfc- 
i  ly  heaps.  In  others,  however,  die  wo  As  still 
l  spring  np  for  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  present  a 
surface  smoothly  faced,  though  gray,  and  worn 
i  with  age.  One  angle  of  the  glacis  is  in  an  extra- 

i  ordinary  state  of  preservation,  and  with  its  his- 

i  tory  tradition,  as  usual,  has  interwoven  a  legend 

i  somewhat  tragical.  I  give  it  as  I  heard  it,  with¬ 
out  vouching  for  its  authenticity. 

During  one  of  the  many  periods,  when  the 
Ranch  Canadians  and  Indians  were  leagued 
against  the  English  for  the  possession  of  this 
continent,  a  powerful  sachem  ofa  northern  tribe 
introduced  his  daughter  for  protection,  within  the 
walls  of  Tkonderogo.  She  was  surpassingly 
beautiful,  the  darting  of  the  old  warrior's  heart, 
and  possessing  all  the  virtues,  with  none  of  the 
vices  of  the  Indian  character.  She  hod  plighted 
her  faith  to  a  lithe  young  Indian  hero,  who  was 
now  on  an  expedition  to  St  John's,  in  the  north- 
eon  part  of  the  lake.  Her  father  had  sanctioned 
her  betrothal,  with  his  blessing,  cm  the  morning 
of  the  youth's  departure.  A  brevet  colonel  of 
Reneh  infantry  attached  to  the  garrison,  being 
attracted  by  her  beauty,  assailed  her  with  a  heart- 
lees  tale  of  passion,  and  made  proffers,  which 
caused  the  cheeks  of  die  young  Indian  girl  to 
tigge  with  indignation  and  shame. 

She  bitterly  spurned  his  proposals,  while  at  the 
sapm  time  she  kept  the  secret  of  his  insolence 
confined  within  her  own  bosom,,  lest  a  knowledge 
of  it  should  alienate  the  high-spirited  chieftain, 
her  father,  from  his  allies,  and  estrange  him 
from  a  cause  in  ^rieh  they  shored  a  common  in¬ 
terest.  Begurdless  of  her  scorn,  and  unintiim- 
dated  by  her  heroic  attitude,  tills  garrison  Lotha¬ 
rio  persisted  in  persecuting  bar  with  his  impor¬ 
tunities,  while  she  continued  bravely  to  rely  upon 
her  own  resources  to  preserve  her  purity,  rather 
thou  endanger  the  fortunes  of  her  father,  her 
lover  and  her  race,  by  hazarding  a  disclosure  of 
her  peril.  . 

One  evening,  as  she  was  mussing  the  esplanade 
batsmen  the  barracks  and  the  ramparts,  she  was 
Intercepted  by  the  French  officer,  who  seined  her 
hand,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  reiterated  his  dis¬ 
honorable  passion,  and  pointing  to  an  orderly 
servant,  who  woe  holding  the  heads  of  a  couple 
of  horses  behind  on  angle  of  a  bastion,  declared 
hie  purpose  of  forcibly  abdacgiog  h$r,  if  she  any 
longer  refused  to  accede  to  his  wishes.  A a  quick 
os  thought,  the  Indian  girl  broke  from  his  grasp, 
and  leaped  like  lightning  upon  the  parapet,  where 
she  stood  like  Rebecca,  defying  the  licentious 
Brian  Bois  dn  Guilbetf.  Tkm  the  similitude 
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ends,  however,  for  seeing  the  officer  springing 
after  her  the  poor  Indian  maiden  uttered  a  heart- 
piercing  shriek,  and  took  the  frantic  leap.  Her 
mangled  corpse  was  picked  up  the  next  morning 
by  a  water-guard,  and  brought  into  the  fort. 
Big  drops  of  anguish  stood  upon  the  brow  of  the 
old  warrior  as  he  gazed  on  his  dead  girt,  but  his 
eyes  exhibited  no  unmanly  tokens  of  grief.  The 
French  colonel  guarded  his  secret  well,  and  es¬ 
caped  the  father’s  retribution. 

Leaving  the  scene  of  the  Indian's  tragic 
and  following  the  line  of  drcumvallation,  a  shorn 
detour  brings  yon  upon  the  rear-works.  Here  the 
busineas  of  demolition  is  almost  complete.  Noth¬ 
ing  remain*  but  an  irregular  margin  of  rook*, 
piled  upon  each  other  in  broken  masses.  From 
these  rough  vestiges,  however,  one  is  enabled  to 
trace  the  outline  of  the  bastions  and  curtains  with 
sufficient  precision.  Nearly  all  the  angles  arc 
clearly  enough  marked  for  identification,  and 
wherever  the  Gothieism  of  all  practical  husbandry 
has  been  unusually  merciful,  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  flanks  and  faces  of  the  outworks  may  be 
distinguished.  'Within  a  few  feet  of  the  prosteofr 
ramparts,  winds  the  dreary  high  road,  while  be-" 
yond  is  presented  a  dismal  landscape  of  ragged 
fields,  rochribbod,  and  overgrown  with  gnaribd 
and  stunted  shrubs. 

This  spot  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
disgraceful  repulses  which  ever  attended  the 
British  army  in  this  country.  The  splendid  ex¬ 
pedition  under  the  young  Lord  Howe,  which 
sailed  down  Lobe  George  against  Ttaonderoga* 
with  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  martial 
pageantry,  bo  graphically  described  in  one  of 
Cooper's  later  novels,  woe  repeatedly  repulsed, 
and  finally  forced  to  a  precipitate  retreat,  by  a 
much  inferior  army  behind  these  breastworks;, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm.  On  that  day^ 
the  Hfe  gushing  from  the  hearts  of  six  hundred 
soldiers,  soaked  this  bleak  plain  in  blood.  The 
disgraceful  termination  of  this  ill-etarred  expedi¬ 
tion,  os  the  world  knows,  was  due  to  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  General  Abercrombie,  the  successor  of 
the  unfortunate  Howe,  who  was  shot  in  a  skir¬ 
mish  before  the  battle.  The  Marquis  de  Mont¬ 
calm  gained  much  well-deserved  credit  for  the 
skillfulness  and  bravery  with  which  he  defended 
the  fortress  against  an  enemy  whose  nffiiai 
ware  veterans,  and  whose  numbers  wore  mom 
than  double  those  of  the  garrison. 

The  varied  imaginings,  the  philosophy,  and 
soleqn  reflection,  which  honor  around  this  local¬ 
ity,  when  contemplated  in  connection  with  the 
memories  ofitemotumfU  history,  invest  it  with 
an  interest  too  touching  and  melancholy  not  to 
excite  srcoHcnt  in  the  most  careless  spectator. 
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Between  the  rear  defences  and  the  barracks, 
is  an  irregular  plateau  of  several  acres  in  extent. 
This  area  is  undulating  in  its  character,  and  its 
scanty  herbage  has  famished  an  unsatisfactory 
pasturage  to  many  a  deluded  sheep,  since  the 
time  when  its  once  smooth  surface  facilitated 
only  the  passage  of  gun-carriages  and  artillery 
horses.  At  a  point  about  three-fourths  the  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  plain,  is  cut  a  deep  trench,  whose 
course  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  outer  works. 
In  some  places  the  walls  of  the  talus  or  slope 
are  in  perfect  preservation.  Its  rocks,  imbedded 
as  they  are  in  solid  embankments  of  earth,  are 
less  assailable  than  those  above  ground,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  its  position  has  defended  it  against 
the  despoiling  hands  of  those,  whose  ancestors  it 
once  preserved  from  spoliation.  In  other  places, 
however,  more  accessible,  the  masonry  of  both 
the  scarp  and  counterscarp  is  entirely  obliterated, 
and  nothing  remains  to  indicate  its  course  but  an 
irregular  chasm.  The  part  which  exhibits  the 
least  mutilation  and  decay,  is  at  a  point  where, 
to  preserve  its  parallelism,  the  trench  makes  an 
angle,  corresponding  with  a  salient  angle  of  the 
exterior  defences.  Here,  the  facing  of  the  walls 
is  still  perfect,  although  the  cement  has  crumbled 
from  between  the  stones,  and  externally,  the  sur¬ 
faces  present  a  toppling  and  unsteady  appearance. 
The  mortar  within,  however,  holds  them  with  a 
tenacity  which  would  preserve  the  structure  for 
years  if  let  alone. 

I  had  nearly  finished  my  explorations,  and 
was  enjoying  the  glorious  view  from  the  edge  of 
the  bluff,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  man,  whose 
accent  betrayed  an  Hibernian  pedigree.  He 
pointed  to  a  microscopic  Shanty,  far  down  at  the 
base1  of  the  heights,  and  told  me,  that  though 
that  had  been  his  habitation  for  half-a-dozen 
years,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  ruins.  Shade 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck !  Six  years  a  dweller 
on  a  spot  whose  every  mouldering  rock  tells  a 
tale,  and  so  insensible  1  In  an  American,  such 
extraordinary  apathy  would  at  once  have  subject¬ 
ed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  not  being  indigenous. 
In  an  exotic  Irishman,  it  was  less  remarkable. 
He  soon  disclosed  the  object  of  his  visit,  by  ex¬ 
hausting  a  capacious  pocket  of  sundry  relics, hU 
well  authenticated  and  duly  apprised.  The  in¬ 
ventor  of  his  small  stock  comprised  bullets,  per¬ 
fectly  whitened,  and  of  a  variety  of  forms,  shot 
rough  and  mishapen  from  incrustations  of  rust, 
gun-flints,  and  Indian  arrow  heads.  All  these 
he  told  me,  the  earth  around  his  dwelling  yield¬ 
ed  plentifully ;  and  occasionally  the  spade  struck 
against  the  decaying  bones  of  some  soldier,  who 
had  been  buried  where  he  fell.  The  man  dilated 
lugubriously  upon  these  rough  mepteotoes,  and 


told  their  probable  history,  with  remarkable  unc¬ 
tion.  He  was  evidently  one  of  thoae,  who, 
“grieved  for  an  hour  perhaps ;"  and  would 
doubtless  rehearse  the  same  eloquent  narrative  to 
the  next  visitor  who  encouraged  him  to  empty 
his  pockets. 

I  was  indebted  to  the  Irishman  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beat 
preserved  ruins  which  Ticonderoga  now  affords. 
It  is  the  bakery.  This  is  a  subterranean  room, 
situated  within  the  range  of  barracks,  which 
formed  the  side  of  the  parade,  opposite  the  of¬ 
ficers'  quarters,  and  is  accessible  from  one  of  the 
dilapidated  cellars.  The  aperture  by  which  it  is 
entered,  is  half-choked  up  with  rubbish  and  fall¬ 
en  stones.  It  is  an  oblong  apartment,  with  an 
arched  roof,  pierced  on  one  side  by  a  sky-light, 
which  is  now  in  so  ruinous  a  state  as  to  present 
merely  the  appearance  of  an  irregular  hole. 
The  masonry  of  the  arch  is  two  or  three  feet 
in  thickness,  and  is  perfectly  solid.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  the  clay  and  rocks,  which  have 
found  access  through  the  door  and  window.  At 
the  farther  extremity,  are  two  dark  holes,  the 
entrances  to  the  ovens.  They  are  now  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  loose  earth  and  rocky  fragments.  It  is 
currently  reported  and  believed,  throughout  the 
neighborhood,  that  there  are  two  underground 
passages,  connected  with  these  ovens,  one  con¬ 
ducting  under  the  bluff  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  the  other  leading  to  a  well,  yet  visible  by  the 
roadside.  No  one,  however,  has  had  the  temerity 
to  explore  them..  The  extraordinary  massive¬ 
ness  and  solidity  of  this  old  structure,  indicates 
that  the  original  engineers  properly  appreciated 
the  sanctity  of  the  cuisine,  an^gwere  unusually 
prodigal  of  genius  in  consecrating  an  inviolable 
temple  to  the  divinest  of  arts. 

As  I  crawled  out  of  the  narrow  aperture  a  large 
raindrop  struck  my  hand,  and  simultaneously  my 
guide  ejaculated,  that ;  “  sure,  this  wither  would 
make  a  fish  of  him  intirely  J”  Mine  host's  im¬ 
plied  prediction  was  verified ;  the  sky  was  over¬ 
cast,  and  the  fast  falling  drops  were  giving  a  dark¬ 
er  tint  to  the  gray  rocks.  I  bade  a  hasty  fere- 
well  to  “  Old  Ty,”  whose  grim  ruins  seemed  to 
glare  reproachfully,  through  their  ghastly  win¬ 
dows,  that  there  had  been,  “  a  chiel  among  thm 
takin'  notes"  of  their  present  imbecility,  and 
decrepitude,  and  floundered  to  the  hotel. 


"Right  on  the  Goo$e  Question ." — Somebody 
making  use  of  this  familiar  quotation,  the  other 
day,  a  matterof-fect  gentleman  present  said,  “  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  “  goose." 

“Ah!  my  friend,"  replied  the  'somebody/ 
"  not  to  know  a  goose,  argues  Yourself  unknown/* 
Witty,  but  not  very  complimentary. 
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^MOTHER,  I  All  WHARF.” 


BT  KBS.  8.  B.  UVB. 


[A  comsponfitat  of  ths  Vurira  ftepubltoaii  says  feat  In 
a  vbmdi  trip  mm  the  New  York  end  Brie  road,  an  inci¬ 
dent  oocurred  that  touched  every  beholder’s  heart  with 
pity.  A  comparatively  young  lady,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning— her  husband  having  recently  died— was  trav- 
dHws  southward,  having  in  her  care  and  keeping  a  young 
daughter  of  some  six  yean.  The  lltfte  gttl  was  mild-eyed 
*  as  aa  autumnal  sky,  and  as  delicate  as  fee  hyacinth— her 
emaciated  fingers  as  delicate  and  transparent  as  the  pearls 
oCOeykm.  Touchingly  beautiful  was  fee  affection  of  her 
heart  for  fee  mother,  whose  solicitude  for  the  daughter’s 
comfort  was  unceasingly  manifested.  Locking  ever  and 
■ton  from  fee  car  window,  she  turned  to  her  mother, 
saying :  “  Mother,  I  am  weary— when  shall  we  get  home!’’ 
After  a  time  she  fell  Into  a  gentle  slumber,  and  awaking 
suddenly  a  radiant  smile  overspreading ,  her  features,  she 
exclaimed,  pointing  upward:  “  Mother,  there  is  papa! — 
home  at  last!”  and  aspired.] 

“  0  mother,  I  am  weary,  I  would  lean  upon  thy  breast, 
For  my  head  is  aching  sadly,  and  I  long  to  be  at  rest. 
And  tell  me,  are  we  near?  shall  we  see  our  home  to-day? 
For  mother,  I  am  weary,  I  am  weary  of  the  way. 

“  I  would  sea  it  onoe  again,  for  fee  skies  look  brighter 
there, 

And  I  lhncy  I  could  breathe  more  freely  in  Its  air. 

1Tk  the  dearest  spot  I  know,  I  love  Its  cherished  name, 

I  wonder,  mother  darting,  if  it’s  looking  Just  the  same? 

“  It  is  not  hidden  now  by  its  summer  veil  of  leaves, 

And  looking  yonder,  mother,  do  you  see  it  through  fee 
•  trees? 

Our  Journey  has  been  long,  and  I  would  cease  to  roam, 
FOr  mother,  I  am  weary,  I  am  weary  for  my  home. 

“  Through  fee  window  by  my  side  I’ve  been  locking  all 
the  day, 

And  thinking,  mother  dear,  how  long  we’ve  been  away. 
And  you  look  weary  too,  but  reet  shall  be  so  sweet, 

When  once  again  at  heme  the  absent  ones  we'll  meet” 

“  I  sea  It,  darling  mother,  I  see  your  cheering  smile, 

And  now  my  weary  eyes,  I  will  close  them  for  awhile ; 
And  fold  me  closer  xrffe  still  closer  to  thy  heart, 

For  something  tells  n^mother, that  yon  andlmust  part.” 

The  little  maiden  slept,  and  o’er  her  brow  of  snow 
Theta  gathered  in  her  slumber,  a  bright,  celestial  gtow, 
And  a  radiant  smile  of  love  o’er  her  little  features  stole, 

,  And  thro’  her  waking  eyes  beamed  forth  her  happy  soul. 

“  O  mother,  he  Is  coming,  I  see  my  dear  papa! 
i  He’s  wings  are  like  fee  angels,  his  fkce  Is  libs  a  star. 

He’s  holding  out  his  arms,  fee  weary  hours  are  past, 

To  a  fldrer  world  I’m  going,  I’ve  found  my  home  at  last !” 


SMOKING  AND  SNUFFING. 


BY  MBS.  X.  B.  ROBINSON. 


Walking  and  talking,  riding  and  reading,  la* 
boring  and  lounging,  Ichabod  Wise  smoked.  It 
waa  puff,  puff,  puff,  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till — bedtime.  Cig&rs  found  aa  nat¬ 
ural  a  resting  place  between  his  lips  as  did  the 
tongue  in  his  mouth.  Eating  and  sleeping  were 
the  only  occupations  in  which  they  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  dispensed  with,  although  lie  argued 
that  an  hour's  smoke,  were  «he  nervous  or  rest- 
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less, lulled  him  into  a  delicious  slumber;  and  a 
four  cent  Havana  proved  the  best  dessert  he 
could  taste.  Mrs.  Wise  needed  uo  perfumery ; 
the  extract  of  smoke  was  most  thoroughly  dis¬ 
seminated  through  her  entire  wardrobe ;  collars 
and  caps,  gkrres  and  gaiters  Mike  heralded  their 
coming.  The  peculiar  odor  had  to  impregnated 
every  apartment,  that  none  could  long  remain 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
The  neat  wife  aired  and  aired,  opening  wide  fee 
windows  and  doors  on  every  practicable  occa¬ 
sion  for  fee  egress  of  the  unwelcome  essence, 
besides  burning  various  condiments  in  fee  hope' 
of  overpowering  fee  predominating  exhalation. 
Alas  for  Mrs.  Wise!  fee  utterly  failed  in  her 
laudable  intention. 

"  Ichabod,"  she  said,  gathering  up  fee  cigar- 
ends  and  ashes  that  that  individual  regularly  de¬ 
posited  upon  the  mantel,  “I  wife  yeu’ti  leave 
off  smoking." 

"  Ah  I"  responded  pladd-feced  Ichabod. 

"Yes;  wont  you!" 

"I'll  see  about  it;  perhaps It’ll  com  right 
one  of  these  days.  But  I  don't  see,  Rebecca, 
bow  you  can  have  fee  heart  to  wish  to  cut  off 
such  a  simple  and  harmless  gratification — such 
a  cheap  amusement." 

"It  is  neither  harmless  tier  cheap,"  was  the 
reply. 

Mr.  Wise  took  out  his  cigar  and  smiled  in¬ 
credulously. 

"It  is  a  dirty  habit,  too,"  resumed  Mrs.  Wise, 
energetically.  "A  gentleman  will  not  suffer 
his  mouth  to  be  soiled  by  contact  with  tobacco 
in  any  form ;  at  least,  feet  is  my  opinion." 

"  But  smoking  is  not  chewing,  my  dear!  I 
wouldn't  be  guilty  of  feewing;  it  is  a  dreadfttl 
bad-way  for  a  man  to  get  into— chewing  is." 

"  One  is  as  bud  as  the  other,  though  perhaps 
the  former  is  not  quite  so  obnoxious  to  fee  gen¬ 
erality  of  people,"  she  rejoined. 

"  But  my  dear,  smoking  is  fashionable,  every¬ 
body  smokes ;  and  what  fee  majority  do,  must 
be  right"  And  the  speaker  strengthened  his 
argument  by  an -emphatic  puff. 

"  Fashionable !  And  because  some  brainless 
exqufeit*  discharges  a  mouthful  of  smoke  in  a 
lady's  face,  you  would  feel  yourself  warranted 
in  doing  fee  same  tiling,  would  yon!  Fie, 
Ichabod!" 

"  My  dear  Rebecca,  you’re  quite  off  fee  track ; 
I  smoke  in  fee  street,  as  yeu  wet!  know,"  re¬ 
turned  fee  quiet  Ichabod ;  "  yet  I  consider  it  de¬ 
cidedly  out  of  taste  to  go  on  a  public  promenade 
with,  a  lighted  cigar  in  one's  mouth.  In  feet, 
were  I  a  lady,  I  should  object  to  walking  wife  A 
gentleman  addicted  to  fee  habit" 
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"Yet  7011  we  no  impropriety  in  puffing 
smoke  into  my  face  whenever  yon  feel  dispos¬ 
ed  1”  retorted  Mrs.  Wise. 

“  There's  an  enormous  difference  between 
yon  and  the  public,  Rebecca ;  you’re  my  wife — 
a  favored  individual,  with  whom  I  am  to  feel  no 
diffidence,  no  restraint,  no  formality.  If  I  can’t 
smoke  in  your  presence,  where  can  I  smoke  1” 

“  But  it  makes  me  sick  and  diszy ;  I’ve  as¬ 
sured  you  of  that  a  great  many  times,  Mr. 
Wise.” 

“  It  can’t  be  possible !  Why,  when  I'm  sick, 
it  makes  me  well !  Strange  we  are  constituted 
so  differently !” 

Ichabod  lighted  afresh  Havana.  Rebecca 
looked  resolute. 

u  I’ve  a  mind  to  learn  to  smoke  myself,”  she 
said,  after  observing  him  a  few  moments.  “  If 
it  is  such  an  unalloyed  gratification,  I  should 
like  to  participate  in  it.  What  a  famous  time 
we  could  have  puffing  away  together !” 

“  Capital !  try  it,  Rebecca !  I  shan’t  oppose  it 
In  the  least.  If  there’s  one  bad  trait  of  charac¬ 
ter  that  I  don’t  possess,  it’s  selfishness ;  I  enjoy 
myself,  and  I'm  willing  and  desirous  that  every¬ 
body  else  should  do  the  same.  I  smoke,  and 
I’ve  no  objections  to  your  smoking ;  or  snuffing, 
or  chewing,  if  you  like  them  better.  Individual 
sovereignty  is  a  great  thing,  Mrs.  Wise !” 

A  cloud  of  blue  vapor  so  enveloped  the  sa¬ 
pient  head  of  Ichabod  that  he  did  not  see  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  wife's  face ;  the  fixed 
determination,  the  suddenly  formed  purpose. 
Silence  prevailing,  the  individual  with  the  cigar 
began  to  feel  drowsy ;  the  puffs  were  fainter  and 
farther  apart,  and  finally  the  fascinating  roll  of 
tobacco  was  taken  from  his  mouth  and  laid  upon 
the  mantel.  Sleep  took  possession  of  the  senses 
of  Ichabod,  who  was  Wise  by  name  if  not  by 
nature. 

“  You  have  not  given  me  the  money  for  din¬ 
ner,”  observed  Mrs.  Wise,  as  her  connubial 
partner  was  leaving  the  house,  upon  the  next 
morning. 

“  I  laid  it  on  the  mantel,  last  night  You  will 
find  it  there.” 

Mrs.  Wise  looked  in  the  place  indicated  and 
found  part  of  a  cigar  and  some  burned  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  bank  note.  Holding  them  up  to 
view,  she  said : 

“  A  harmless  habit  is  smoking,  certainly  1” 

"  Why — how  in  the  world — ” 

"  A  cheap  amusement,  and  cheap  in  its  re¬ 
sults;  isn’t  it,  husband  ?” 

.  “  How  could  that  happen  1  I  surely  didn’t — ” 

“  Yes,  you  surely  did  put  a  lighted  cigar  on 
this  bill,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  it  A  sim¬ 


ilar  thing  has  happened  twice  before.  Ah ! 
here  is  a  V  in  one  comer.  Five  dollars  gone 
for  half  a  cigar !” 

Ichabod  had  no  relish  for  a  lengthened  con¬ 
versation  on  this  particular  theme ;  so  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  money  and  hurried  away. 

His  wife  Rebecca  mused. 

“  When  we  walk  he  smokes,  when  we  talk  he 
smokes.  Everything  smells  of  cigars,  from  my¬ 
self  down  to  the  scrubbing-brush.  It's  a  habit 
that  costs  me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  and 
him  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  ruins  his  health 
and  my  carpets.  It  consumes  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  tobacco,  and  mortifies  and  embarrasses 
me  not  a  little.  Cannot  something  be  done  to 
show  him  the  folly  of  being  enslaved  by  a  Prin¬ 
cipe  or  an  Havana  ?  Cannot  I,  a  woman,  pos¬ 
sessing,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  a  woman's  wit 
and  shrewdness,  invent  some  way  to  cure  him  of 
smoking  ?  I’d  learn  to  puff  myself,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  an 
experiment  in  the  smoking  line,  practised  in  my 
younger  days.  My  sensations  were  not  pleasur¬ 
able  ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing  that  I 
was  decidedly  miserable.  I  felt  so  little  like  my¬ 
self,  that  I  should  be  unwilling  to  risk  losing  my 
identity  again.  “  Like  cures  like  ”  may  be  a 
good  maxim,  but  in  this  case  it  isn’t  available. 
Yet  Ichabod  must  be  cured.” 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise  de¬ 
scended  to  the  dining-room  together.  The  for¬ 
mer  took  from  his  pocket  a  cigar  case  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  breakfast  by  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  its  contents ;  while  the  lat¬ 
ter,  producing  an  enormous  szmff  box,  compos¬ 
edly  took  a  generous  pinch,  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  a  hearty  sneer  followed  this  simple  action ; 
then  another,  and  still  another,  until  sternutation 
promised  to  be  Mrs.  Wise’s  employment  for  the 
day. 

Ichabod  started  at  these  unusual  manifesta¬ 
tions,  smoked  away  faster  than  ever,  and  then 
endeavored  to  look  much  amused.  But  Re¬ 
becca’s  face  reflected  no  merriment;  she  was 
sober,  nay  serious,  as  (the  snuff  haring  spent 
its  force)  she  took  her  seat  at  table  and  began 
to  pour  the  coffee.  When  the  meal  was  con¬ 
cluded,  the  cigar  and  snuff  were  resumed. 
Smoking  and  sneezing  were  as  earnestly  carried 
on  as  though  they  constituted  the  chief  employ¬ 
ment  of  life.  A  rocking  chair  held  Mrs.  Wise, 
snuff  box  in  hand,  and  Mr.  Wise  leaned  his 
back  against  the  wall,  manifestly  regarding  the 
matter  as  an  excellent  joke.  As  long  as  the 
cigar  did  duty,  so  long  was  snuff  administered 
to  an  unoffending  nose;  when  that  was  laid 
aside,  the  box  of  goodly  proportions  was  con- 
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signed  to  her  pocket,  to  remain  till  its  rival  again 
called  it  forth. 

“  Come  down  to  the  store  this  morning,  Re¬ 
becca,  and  I'll  go  with  you  to  look  at  those  paint¬ 
ings  on  exhibition,"  said  oar  hero,  determined 
to  take  no  notice  of  this  new  freak  of  his  wife's. 
“  Come  at  ten ;  I  have  an  hoar  then  at  my  own 
disposal." 

Rebecca  went;  she  was  fond  of  paintings; 
but  the  snuff  box  went,  too. 

When,  as  usual,  Ichabod's  mouth  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  cigar,  a  pinch  of  Maccaboy  found  its 
way  to  his  helpmate's  nostrils;  the  effect  was 
not  quite  so  startling  as  in  the  first  application, 
but  the  pedestrians  who  jostled  past  our  couple 
were  occasionally  startled  by  a  series  of  sneezes, 
commencing  piano  and  ending  forte. 

From  being  amused  Mr.  Wise  began  to  feel 
somewhat  annoyed.  His  wife  was  a  very  pretty 
woman  and  very  prettily  dressed ;  he  disliked  to 
see  a  huge  snuff  box  in  her  gloved  hand,  or  wit¬ 
ness  the  curious,  inquisitive  glances  of  passers- 
by.  He  had  purposely  refrained  from  speaking 
of  this  new  phase,  in  the  morning,  hoping  it 
would  prove  of  short  duration.  But  now  matters 
looked  threatening.  What  did  she  intend  to  do? 
Why,  take  snuff,  it  was  evident,  and  whenever 
and  wherever  it  suited  her  fancy.  He  flung  away 
his  cigar  and  quickened  his  steps;  Mrs.  Wise 
concealed  her  box,  and  he  breathed  easier. 

" 1  wont  seem  to  remark  this  freak,  and  doubt¬ 
less  she  will  soon  tire  of  it ;  indifference  will  be 
better  than  expostulation,"  thought  the  long¬ 
headed  Ichabod,  as  they  entered  die  exhibition 
room.  "  Women  are  so  fractious  and  obstinate, 
at  times,  thaWne  feels  necesitated  to  let  them 
have  their  own  way." 

Now  habit  so  tyrannized  over  the  forbearing 
husband,  that  he  could  not  enjoy  looking  at  the 
fine  paintings  hanging  about  him,  without  a 
cigar  between  his  lips.  He  would  not  insist 
upon  having  it  lighted,  but  he  wanted  to  feel  its 
sympathizing  presence— to  be  certain  of  its  con¬ 
soling  proximity.  The  distance  was  short  be¬ 
tween  his  pocket  and  his  mouth,  and  the  desire 
was  put  into  action  in  less  time  than  we  have 
been  putting  the  thought  into  words.  Absorbed 
in  a  beautiful  landscape,  for  a  brief  space  he 
forgot  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Wise ;  but  a  hur¬ 
ried  glance  around  discovered  her  quietly  sitting 
on  a  sofa  opposite,  in  the  act  of  tapping  the 
cover  of  the  dreaded  box.  Already  she  was 
beginning  to  attract  attention.  He  caught  her 
eye  at  the  moment  her  finger  and  thumb  secured 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fragrant  powder,  and  at 
the  same  instant  he  unaccountably  dropped  his 
Havana;  while  the  snuff,  strange  to  say,  was 


recklessly  wasted  on  the  dirty  floor.  Curious 
coincidence !  Twice  or  thrice  his  fingers  wan¬ 
dered  nervously  to  his  pocket,  but  he  mastered 
the  inclination,  and  walked  about  as  indifferent¬ 
ly  as  though  cigars  had  no  existence. 

"Plague  take  the  woman  1"  he  muttered. 
“  Wh^t  crotchet  has  she  got  into  her  head  now, 
I  wonder  ?  I  never  knew  she  was  addicted  to 
snuff-taking.  Detestable  habit!  worse*  than 
smoking  a  pipe  or  chewing  opium  1  I  hope  she 
doesn't  intend  to  keep  it  up,  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  she  does,  I'll — I'll  apply  fora  divorce  I  Snuff! 
But  I  wont  appear  to  notice  it,  and  I've  no  doubt 
she'll  keep  the  dirty  thing  out  of  sight." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise  left  the  hall,  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  different  pictures,  snuff  and  cigars 
being  mutually  avoided.  Upon  going  home  to 
dinner,  he  found  some  relatives  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  some  years,  and  to  whom  Mrs.  W. 
was  a  total  stranger.  But  it  seems  that  she  had 
introduced  herself,  and — her  snuff  box ;  for  as 
Ichabod  entered,  she  was  engaged  iS  passing  it 
around  for  the  good  of  the  company. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Wise ;  I  never  use  snuff ; 
but  mother  will  be  happy  to  keep  you  company," 
said  a  young  cousin,  good  humoredly,  declining 
the  offered  box. 

The  new-comer  was  so  much  confused  by  this 
(to  him)  extraordinary  behaviour,  that  he  failed 
to  do  himself  justice  in  the  greeting  of  his 
friends.  That  his  wife  might  persevere  in  her 
new  undertaking,  had  never  occurred  to  him ; 
and  that  she  should  expose  her  weakness  (for  so 
he  viewed  it)  before  company,  was  a  greater 
wonder.  The  dinner,  which  was  excellent,  he 
could  not  relish ;  visions  of  accidental  deposits 
of  snuff  ip  the  gravy  and  pudding,  interfered 
with  his  appetite,  which  was  generally  keenly 
appreciative  of  good  cooking.  But  he  kept  up 
.  an  animated  conversation  with  his  guests  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  newly  fledged  prejudice.  About  half 
an  hoar  after  leaving  the  table,  the  host  began 
to  feel  uneasy;  the  trouble  was,  he  wanted  to 
smoke.  And  smoke  he  did,  after  remarking 
“  that  he  hoped  that  cigars  were  not  offensive  to 
any  one  present."  No  dissenting  voices  being 
heard,  Ichabod's  happiness  commenced;  but 
simultaneously  with  the  cigar-case  appeared  the 
snuff  box,  Mrs.  Wise  treating  herself  to  the 
scented  powder  with  the  gusto  of  an  old  grand¬ 
mother. 

"Ichabod  smokes  and  I  snuff;  he  uses  to¬ 
bacco  rolled  and  I  powdered,"  she  went  on  to 
say,  with  great  sang  froid.  "  I  really  felt  quite 
lonesome  to  sit  and  see  him  enjoying  himself  so 
much,  cut  off  as  I  seemed  to  be  from  any  part 
of  his  gratification ;  so  I  got  some  genuine  old 
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M&ccaboy,  and  now  I  feel  quite  contented-like. 
To  be  sure,  I  sneezed  a  great  deal,  at  first,  which 
was  a  slight  drawback  to  my  happiness ;  but  now 
I  can  take  as  big  a  pinch  as  anybody,  and  not 
have  my  lead  feel  as  though  it  was  going  to  fly 
off.  Once  I  used  to  think  that  smoking  was  a 
vile  practice  and  snuff-taking  a  disgusting  habit ; 
but  it's  wonderful  how  completely  my  prejudices 
on  these  points  have  been  overthrown,  and,  as 
I  may  say,  thrown  to  the  winds.  Yes,  it's  al¬ 
most  miraculous  how  my  opinions  have  changed ! 
Ajmt,”  she  added,  turning  abruptly  to  an  elder¬ 
ly  lady  near  her,  “  I  shouldn’t  wonder  at  all  if  I 
should  soon  take  to  cigarettos.” 

“I hope  not,  my  dear,"  was  the  response. 

“  And  why  not  ?"  queried  Mrs.  Wise,  in  seem¬ 
ing  surprise. 

“  Because — don't  be  offended,  my  dear,  at  an 
old  woman's  opinion — because  a  lady's  breath 
should  never  smell  of  smoke." 

Rebecca  laughed  and  fortified  herself  by 
another  libe^l  pinch  out  of  the  capacious  snuff 
box. 

“  That's  a  primitive  idea,  aunt.  Do  you  not 
know  that  to  smoke  well  is  considered  an  ele¬ 
gant  accomplishment,  now-a-days  ?  It's  decid¬ 
edly  genteel !" 

A  pitying  smile  was  the  only  reply  to  this  en¬ 
thusiastic  averment. 

“  Pipes  are  vulgar ;  I  don't  think  I  would  pat¬ 
ronize  pipes;  but  I  don't  doubt  I  should  look 
charmingly  smoking  a  cigaretto.  And  then 
Ichabod  and  I  can  take  so  much  comfort  togeth¬ 
er.  Poor  fellow!  he's  puffed  away  so  many 
hours  alone,  that  it's  quite  time  his  taste  were 
reciprocated.  Say,  Ichabod,  wont  it  be  delight¬ 
ful?" 

At  this  glowing  picture  of  future  felicity  the 
visitors  exchanged  significant  glances,  and  Icha¬ 
bod,  with  flushed,  face  and  hurried  manner,  left 
the  room,  pleading  an  imperative  engagement. 
That  his  wife  was  fast  taking  leave  of  her  senses, 
he  was  tempted  to  believe ;  else  why  did  she  act 
so  peculiarly  and  use  such  strange  words  ?  He 
preferred  to  listen  to  two  lectures  a  day  upon  the 
ill  effect  of  cigar  smoking,  than  hear  her  make 
such  a  remark  as  her  last  one,  or  see  her  take 
suchhuge  pinches  of  snuff.  His  wife's  pretty 
fingers  and  classic  nose  soiled  with  snuff !  Pah ! 
it  was  too  revolting  to  think  of! 

“  Take  care,  sir — take  care  of  my  corns  ! 
said  a  voice,  and  looking  up,  Mr.  Wise  recog¬ 
nized  his  old  family  physician  whom  he  was 
about  running  over. 

“Ah,  pardon  me,  doctor!  I  was  careless,  I 
fear." 

“Monstrously  so!  At  the  rate  you  were  going 


I  might  have  been  crushed,  if  I  hadn't  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  gain  your  attention,"  pursued 
the  professional  man,  good  naturedly,  putting 
his  capacious  person  in  motion. 

“  The  truth  was,  doctor,  I  was  thinking," 
said  Mr.  Wise,  apologetically. 

“Of  what?" 

“My  wife." 

“Then  you  can  be  pardoned;  for  few  hus¬ 
bands  are  guilty  of  thinking  about  their  wives, 
especially  after  being  a  married  man  so  long  as 
you  have !"  was  the  laughing  retort 

“Don't  joke,  doctor!  I'm  not  in  the  mood; 
besides,  I  want  your  advice." 

The  small,  twinkling  eyes  of  the  physician 
were  fixed  an  instant  on  the  sober  visage  of 
Ichabod ;  then  he  said  : 

“  Well — your  wife  ?" 

“  My  wife,  sir,  I'm  suspicions,  is  in  a  very  bad 
way." 

“In  a  bad  way!  Why  didn't  you  let  me 
know  before,  and  get  a  prescription  for  her  ? 
Negligence,  sir,  negligence !"  fumed  Esculapius. 

“Because  I  haven't  supposed,  until  to-day,  that 
she  needed  attention,"  replied  Ichabod,  in  an 
humble  tone. 

“  The  symptoms,  sir,  the  symptoms  ?"  per¬ 
emptorily. 

“  Water  from  the  head,  snuffing,  and  violent 
and  continuous  sneezing." 

“  Bad,  very  bad !  Catarrh— the  most  aggra¬ 
vated  kind  of  catarrh !  I'll  drop  in  and  examine 
the  case  this  very  afternoon,  by  your  leave." 

“  Do  so,  my  dear  doctor ;  but  first  let  me  re¬ 
move  any  wrong  impression  my  words  may  have 
given  you.  My  wife  will  not  confess  herself 
sick ;  women  are  so  eccentric  about  such  mat¬ 
ters,  sometimes,  you  know." 

“  Ah,  don't  trouble  yourself !  I  perfectly  un¬ 
derstand  the  whims  of  the  feminine  world." 
And  thereupon  Dr.  Bolus  complacently  pro¬ 
duced  his  snuff  box,  wrapped  the  cover,  and 
fnuffed  with  much  satisfaction ;  which  movement 
caused  Mr.  Wise  to  recoil  in  alarm.  Bolus 
sneezed  and  walked  on,  while  his  young  friend 
went  puffing  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  lat¬ 
ter  heard  several  sternutatory  explosions  after 
the  old  doctor  turned  the  next  corner,  distant 
about  rifle  range,  which  caused  him  to  quicken 
his  footsteps,  and  exclaim ; 

“  Confounded  bad  habit  for  man  or  beast  is 
snuffing !  If  I  had  a  dog  that  took  snuff,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  kill  him !" 

Ichabod  returned  to  tea  at  the  usual  hour. 
When  he  opened  the  parlor  door  his  wife  was  in 
the  very  act  of  sneezing.  Dr.  Bolus  was  pres¬ 
ent,  and  she  was  taking  snuff  with  him  very 
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cosily— with  the  nonchalance  of  a  vfeteran  who 
has  snuffed  ten  pounds  a  year.  Alarming  spec¬ 
tacle  I  both  physician  and  patient  were  indulging 
in  the  contents  of  that  odious  box !  He  fancied 
the  former  looked  unusually  grave,  and  felt  not 
a  Htde  curious  to  know  what  his  opinion 
might  be. 

“  I  find  your  lady  affected  with  a  very  singu¬ 
lar  disease  of  the  head/'  Dr.  Bolus  remarked : 
“  I  haven't  met  with  a  ease  just  like  it  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.” 

“Indeed !  What  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  1” 
said  Iehabod,  somewhat  wrought  upon  by  the 
doctor’s  serious  manner. 

“  It  is  an  obstruction  of  the  estachlan  tabes, 
with  an  accumulation  Jf  morbid  matter  upon 
the  pituitary  glands,  which  affects  the  whole 
sensorium,”  quoththe  doctor,  with  professional 
solemnity. 

“  Nothing  dangerous,  I  presume  ?''  added  the 
husband. 

“All  derangements  of  the  human  system  are 
dangerous,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,” 
remarked  Bolus. 

“  Ton  can  set  her  to  rights  in  a  few  days, 
doubtless  V  continued  Iehabod,  who  was  now 
getting  really  anxious. 

“  The  brain,  iqy  young  friend,  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  organ  to  reach,”  asserted  the  doctor,  with 
emphasis.  “  A  little  reflection  will  convince 
you  that  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the 
diseased  structure.” 

“  You  don't  mean  to  affirm  that  you  have  no 
medical  agent  that  will  apply  to  her  case  V*  ex¬ 
claimed  Ichffeod,  now  quite  nervous. 

“  Certainly  not,”  replied  the  doctor,  reaching 
across  the  centre  table  to  dip  his  thumb  and 
Anger  into  Mrs.  Wise's  snuff  box.  “  There  is  a 
remedy." 

“  What  is  it  1”  queried  Iehabod,  with  evident 
perturbation. 

“  Har-chew !"  went  the  doctor. 

“  Har-chew  1”  followed  the  patient 

Both  used  their  handkerchiefs,  and  then  Bolus 
said: 

“Snuff/'- with  a  solemnity  befitting  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

“  Snuff,”  repeated  the  fair  patient,  feelingly. 

“Snuff!”  added  Iehabod,  starting  from  his 
seat  as  though  a  highly  galvanised  plate  of  sine 
had  been  introduced  between  bis  person  and  the 
chair. 

“  Snuff,”  continued  the  doctor,  “  is — ■" 

“  An  invention  of  the  devil !”  cried  Iehabod. 

“Bar-chew !”  quoth  Mrs.  Wise. 

“  Snuff  is  a  very  cheap  and  convenient  rem¬ 
edy,  and  acts  powerfully  on  the  olfactory  nerves, 


and  even  on  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself/' 
pursued  Bolus. 

"  I  should  think  it  might  1"  groaned  Iehabod. 
And  at  that  instant  the  doctor's  nose  went  off 
with  a  terrible  explosion. 

“  But  seriously,  doctor,  is  there  no  alterna¬ 
tive  ?  It  is  a  most  disgusting  remedy  ?” 

“  On  the  contrary,  sir,  'tis  a  most  delightful 
medicament.  In  the  course  of  a  yea r,  by  plen¬ 
tiful  application  of  Maccaboy,  your  wife  will 
sneeze  away  all  her  bodily  ailments — a  very  eapy 
way  of  getting  rid  of  trouble,  I  think.  But  I 
wont  warrant  a  cure  unless  she  will  take  it  often. 
I'd  advise  you  to  purchase  it  by  the  bladder ;  half 
a  dbzen  bladders,  sir,  will  work  wonders  in  her 
case.” 

“But,  my  dear  sir/'  remonstrated  Iehabod, 
“my  wife's  a  small  woman,  and  will  by  no 
means  hold  so  much  snuff.  Why,  I  apprehend 
that  she  would  actually  sneeze  her  brains  out  in 
three  months !”  . 

“  Supply  the  vacuum  with  snufv'  suggested 
the  doctor,  quietly. 

“  I  begin  to  think  you  have  done  that  your¬ 
self  !”  retorted  Iehabod. 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  think  what  you  please, 
bnt  Mrs.  Wise  must  take  snuff.” 

“  You  are  particularly  disagreeable,  doctor ! 
Reflect ;  think  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
like  Mrs.  Wise,  going  about  with  a  vile  snuff 
box  in  her  band,  filling  her  model  nose  with  the 
loathsome  powder,  scattering  it  over  her  embroi¬ 
dery,  into  her  daily  bread,  perchance,  destroying 
the  whiteness  of  white  handkerchiefs,  and  snees- 
ing  to  the  right  and  left  like  a  confirmed  old 
doser.  What  is  more  disgusting  than  tp  see  a 
respectable  female  going  about  with  a  black  spot 
on  the  tip  of  her  nose  1  Positively,  I  can't  think 
of  Rebecca's  taking  powdered  tobacco !"  , 

"  But  tobacco  does  you  a  great  deal  of  good, 
husband,”  said  Mrs.  Wise,  demurely. 

Iehabod  made  no  answer. 

“It  prevents  your  food  from  hurting  you, 
quiets  your  nerves,  keeps  your  head  clear,  and  is 
such  a  comfort  to  you  generally.  To  be  sure  it 
mokes  your  breath  bad,  scents  np  the  house  and 
clothing,  takes  considerable  time,  boras  np  things 
occasionally,  gives  me  the  sick-headache,  and 
costs  quite  a  sum  of  money ;  but  all  this  is  but 
a  trifle  compared  with  the  good  smoking  does, 
and  the  enjoyment  it  brings.” 

There  was  a  momentary  pause. 

“  Doctor,  will  it  affect  my  breath  any  V  naive¬ 
ly  inquired  Mrs.  Wise. 

“  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  it  will.  It  will  make 
your  voice  sharp,  also,  and  impair  your  intellect, 
somewhat,  if  yon  persist  in  it  a  few  years/' 
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“  Affect  her  breath,  make  her  voice  sharp,  im¬ 
pair  her  intellect !  Horrible !” 

Now  Mrs.  Wise  had  a  breath  sweet  as  a  rose, 
a  voice  like  a  silver  flute,  and  a  fine  intellect ; 
and  to  think  that  any  of  these  should  suffer  was 
terrific  to  Ichabod.  He  tried  to  make  some 
compromise  with  the  doctor,  but  Bolus  was  in¬ 
exorable.  He  then  shifted  his  ground  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  regard  it  as  a  joke  or  an  innocent  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  but  the  doctor  became  severe  and  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  having  no  real  regard  for  his  wife’s 
health;  while  the  latter  applied  her  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  eyes,  and  seemed  to  be  deeply  in¬ 
jured  in  her  feelings.  In  fact  her  visuals  grew 
very  red  and  inflamed,  which  was  accounted  for, 
afterward,  by  the  circumstance  that  she  got  snuff 
into  them.  The  unfortunate  Ichabod  yielded 
with  an  ill  grace,  and  spent  the  evening  out. 

He  passed  through  varied  experiences  after 
that  eventful  evening.  Maccaboy  pervaded  the 
house;  it  seemed  as  diffusive  as  cigar-smoke, 

,  penetrating  everything,  leaving  everywhere  the 
impress  of  its  odor.  The  large  snuff  box  ap¬ 
peared  alike  in  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  parlor, 
and  boudoir;  it  rested  beside  Ichabod's  cigar 
case  at  night.  He  found  the  aromatic  powder 
on  his  best  handkerchiefs,  on  the  combs  and 
brushes,  and  on  the  toilet  table.  The  sound  of 
sternutation  became  terrible  to  his  ears ;  he  ran 
when  he  heard  persons  sneeze  in  the  street.  He 
lost  confidence  in  his  daily  bread,  and  slily  wip¬ 
ed  his  plate  with  his  napkin  when  he  dined. 

What  could  honest  Ichabod  do  ?  He  entered 
into  a  solemn  treaty  with  Mrs.  Wise.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  of  capitulation  were  exceedingly  simple 
and  to  the  point :  He  agreed  to  leave  off  smok¬ 
ing  if  she  would  renounce  snuffing.  He  was 
to  hid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  Havanas,  and  she 
was  to  say  to  Maccaboy  farewell  for  ever.  The 
snuff  box  and  the  cigar-case  were  laid  away  to¬ 
gether.  The  house  was  thoroughly  aired,  and 
the  nauseating  sphere  of  tobacco  expurgated  by 
various  processes.  The  powdered  weed  was 
cast  out,  and  the  weed  in  rolls  went  with  it. 
And  it  was  a  joyful  day  to  Mrs.  Wise  when  the 
filthy  smoke  fiend  was  exorcised  and  laid.  There 
were  no  more  choking  fumes  in  the  parlor,  di¬ 
ning-room,  and  boudoir.  Her  wardrobe  became 
purified,  at  length,  of  the  breath  of  tobacco. 
The  abominations  that  follow  in  the  track  of  the 
confirmed  puffer  finally  departed. 

Mrs.  Wise’s  diseases  vanished  also.  Dr.  Bo¬ 
lus  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  looked  sagacious 
whenever  he  met  Ichabod ;  while  the  latter,  after 
he  had  fairly  broken  from  the  thraldom  of  smok¬ 
ing,  could  laugh  at  the  conspiracy  without 
much  effort,  though  it  was  at  his  own  expense. 


A  PARISIAN  PANTOMIMIST. 

Paul  Legrand  is  the  best  pantomimist  and  clown 
in  Paris.  In  a  piece  lately  produced,  called  the 
Brass  Noir ,  in  which  he  is  conspicuous,  I  really 
thought  I  should  laugh  myself  to  death — verdict : 
died  of  a  clown  at  a  small  theatre!  It  is  a  par¬ 
ody  on  Gerard  de  Nerval’s  Main  de  Glotre,  and 
the  most  ludicrous  parody  imaginable.  Pierrot 
in  a  battle  with  a  negro,  loses  one  of  his  arms 
after  having  torn  off  that  of  his  adversary,  who 
has  fled,  carrying  away  the  white  arm.  Pierrot, 
desolate,  like  the  pen  at  the  garden  gate,  goes 
in  search  of  a  celebrated  surgeon,  who  adroitly 
adjusts  the  foreign  arm  to  his  mutilated  shoul¬ 
der.  Unfortunately  the  black  arm  is  the  arm  of 
a  rogue,  a  mauvais  sqjet,  a  thief,  a  pickpocket, 
a  rake,  a  canaille,  etc.,  and  it  obstinately  retains 
the  manners  of  its  first  master ;  so,  that  posses¬ 
sing  a  will  of  its  owp  entirely  independent  of 
poor  Pierrot,  who  is  a  very  honest  fellow,  it 
leads  him  into  all  sorts  of  difficulties.  The 
black  arm  steals  a  sack  of  money,  which  the 
white  arm  honestly  refuses  to  touch,  gives  blows 
with  its  fist,  takes  the  pretty  girls  by  the  waist 
and  chucks  them  under  the  chin,  tickles  Pierrot 
to  make  him  laugh  in  a  pathetic  situation,  and 
finally,  in  spite  of  the  virtue  and  remonstrances 
of  the  rest  of  himself,  leads  him  off  to  prison. 
At  the  end,  however,  all  is  arranged.  Pierrot 
regains  his  own  arm  once  more,  marries  the  girl 
of  his  heart,  punches  the  negro's  head,  and  all 
terminates  happily.  The  idea  is  comic,  is  it  not  ? 
The  representation  is  droll,  beyond  expression. 
— Correspondent  of  the  Poet. 


AN  INCH  OF  RAIN. 

In  Lieut.  Maury's  “  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,”  he  computes  the  effect  of  a  single  inch 
of  rain  foiling  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Atlantic  includes  an  area  of  twenty-five  millions 
of  square  miles.  Suppose  an  inch  of  rain  to 
fall  upon  only  one-fifth  of  this  vast  expanse. 
“  It  would  weigh,”  says  he,  “  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  millions  of  tons;  and  the  salt 
which,  as  water,  it  held  in  solution  in  the  sea, 
and  which,  when  that  water  was  taken  up  as  va¬ 
por,  was  left  behind  to  disturb  equilibrium,  weigh¬ 
ed  sixteen  million  more  tons,  or  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  all  the  ships  in  the  world  could  cany  at 
a  cargo  each.  It  might  fall  in  a  day ;  but  occu¬ 
py  what  time  it  might  in  foiling,  this  rain  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  exert  so  much  force — which  is  incon¬ 
ceivably  great — in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  ocean.  If  all  the  water  discharged  by  the 
Mississippi  River  during  the  year  were  taken  up 
in  one  mighty  measure,  and  cast  into  the  ocean 
at  one  effort,  it  would  not  make  a  greater  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  sea  than  would 
the  fall  of  rain  supposed.  And  yet,  so  gentle 
are  the  operations  of  nature,  that  movements  so 
vast  are  unperceived.” — Philadelphia  Post. 


Discontent  produces  much  of  our  discomfort, 
and  all  of  our  improvement.  If  Plato  had  de¬ 
fined  man  as  a  grumbling  biped,  he  might  have 
defied  Diogenes  and  his  rooster.  Whoever  ob¬ 
jected  to  me  definition  would  have  proved  its 
truth. 
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BT  THE  OLD  'UK. 


Wi  see  that  the  camels  imported  by  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States — E  Pluribus  Unuvx — have  “  arriv,” 
mad  we  hope  our  western  Yankees  will  have  a 
good  time  in  riding  them;  our  own  private 
opinion  in  the  meantime!  being,  that  it  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  back  a  Durham  cow  than  a  Bac- 
trian  camel.  We  recollect  witnessing  a  first  ex¬ 
periment  several  years  ago  at  the  Lioa  Theatre  in 
this  city.  The  victim  was  Dan  Keed,  a  gentle¬ 
man  pretty  well  known  to  old  play  goers  in  this 
<4ty,  as  one  of  the  best  stage  tyrants  of  his  day. 
As  Geasler  in  William  Tell,  he  was  perfectly 
excruciating.  In  private  life  his  temper  was 
none  of  the  sweetest,  and  we  believe  it  was  utter¬ 
ly  impossible  for  Dan  to  “  roar  as  gently  as  a 
narking  dove.” 

Well,  to  our  story.  The  management  of  the 
** *  lion,”  brought  out  the  melodrama  of  Blue 
Beard,  with  the  “  whole  resources  of  the  unrival¬ 
led  establishment,”  “with  a  reckless  disregard 
of  cost,”  as  Mr.  Crummies  would  have  said,  and 
In  a  “  style  to  bid  defiance  to  any  other  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  world.”  The  great  “  card  ”  was  a 
bridal  procession,  in  which  were  introduced  two 
live  elephants,  a  camel,  and  a  stud  of  horses. 
Dan  Reed  was  cast  for  Abomilique,  the  “  throe- 
tailed  bashaw,”  and  was  expected  to  mount  the 
camel.  Though  he  protested  against  a  first 
dass  actor,  in  addition  to  the  humiliation  of 
“  playing  with  a  menagerie,”  being  obliged  to 
appear  on  the  back  of  a  “  ferocious  animal,”  as 
he  styled  the  camel,  still  he  was  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  requirements  of  the  management. 

The  first  night  came  and  a  crowded  house. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  act,  the  procession  came 
on,  and  went  off  amidst  uproarous  applause. 
Such  a  big  elephant  was  never  seen  on  any  stage. 
And  Dan  on  his  camel  was  magnificent.  His 
blue  beard  shone  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  Cairn 
Gorme,  and  his  sabre  and  spangles  “brought 
down  ”  the  million.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his 
glories  and  elevated  position  some  ten  feet  in  the 
mr,  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  might  have 
seen  a  shadow  of  uneasiness  on  his  painted  brow. 
He  was  evidently  dissatisfied  with  the  motion 
and  doubtful  of  the  temper  of  his  “  mount,”  and, 
sure  enough,  just  as  the  procession  was  leaving 
(he  stage,  a  boy  in  a  blue  turban,  as  the  camel 
was  passing,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  mischief, 
kicked  him  viciously.  The  animal,  though  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  as  meek  as  Moses,  resented  the 
affront  and  kicked  at  the  boy  in  tom.  Up  went 
those  clumsy  footpads,  and  off  went  Dan  Beed, 


his  sabre  flying  out  of  its  scabbard  as  he  pitched 
upon  his  head.  The  act  drop  went  down  amidst 
the  roars  of  the  audience.  The  hoy  fled,  and 
Dan  Reed  after  him,  sword  in  hand,  swearing, 
like  Rob  Roy  to  “  cleave  him  to  the  brisket” 
But  the  rascal  made  good  his  escape,  and  Dan 
was  forced  “  to  nurse  his  rage  to  keep  it  warm.” 

After  the  performance,  the  tragedian,  learning 
that  the  boy  was  ward  to  Andrew  Jackson  Allen, 
the  costumer  of  the  establishment,  sought  out 
that  celebrated  personage  to  lay  his  grievances 
before  him.  Now  everybody  knows  that  Andrew 
was  hard  of  hearing  and  troubled  with  a  per¬ 
petual  cold  in  his  head.  On  this  occasion,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  what  had  transpired,  he  saw  fit  to  be 
impenetrably  deaf,  and  to  hear  nothing  at  all, 
though  Dan  spoke  in  the  voice  of  Btentor. 

“  Mr.  Allen,”  roared  Dan,  “  I  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  an  atrocious  acton  the  part  of  your  boy — 
one  of  the  greatest  little  villains  in  creation.” 

“  Glad  you  like  the  boy,”  replied  “  Dummy.” 
“Good  boy— clever— eubborts  his  ancient  moth¬ 
er  add  two  sisters — picked  ib  up  id  Halifax.” 

“  He  kicked  my  camel,”  yelled  Dan,  making 
a  speaking-trumpet  of  his  hand  and  bellowing 
into  Allen’s  ear — “and  made  the  camel  kick  me 
off— me,  Daniel  Reed,  a  legitimate  actor— mark 
you,  sir— led  the  heavy  business  at  the  Federal” 

“Excellent,  good-natured,  abiable  boy,”  pur¬ 
sued  Alien.  “  Sends  ub  all  his  eardings — I  bay 
his  board.  Clever  lad.” 

“  He's  a  villain  I”  shouted  Dan. 

“Glad  you  like  ib.” 

“And  if  you  don't  flog  hin\  within  an  inch  of 
his  life— I'll  murder  him !'' 

“  Thank  you.  Dad,”  said  Allen,  offering  his 
hand.  “  AU  he  wtbts  is  a  liddle  idstrucahad. 
He'll  make  ad  agtor — he  will — bond  to  rise. 
Good  princibles.  Muoh  obliged  for  your  kide 
offer.  I'll  write  to  his  mother— mother  and  two 
sisters  at  Halifax— he  subborts  ub.  Good-night, 
Dad.” 

“  You  be  hanged !”  yelled  Dan.  “  You're  as 
much  of  a  booby  as  he  is  a  fool.  And  if  you 
have  any  respect  for  the  boy's  mother,  you'll 
pay  for  his  funeral — for  as  sure  as  the  sun  gilds 
the  dome  of  the  State  House  to-morrow  morn, 
that  sun  shall  set  upon  his  bleeding  corpse.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  file  threat  was  not 
executed,  and  that  the  next  night  Dan.  Was  bil- 
letted  upon  the  elephant,  having  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  ride  file  “ferocious  animal,”  on  which 
and  off  which  he  had  figured  on  the  first  night 
of  Blue  Beard. 

A  man  who  shows  himself  too  well  satisfied 
with  himself,  is  seldom  pleased  with  others,  and 
they,  in  return,  are  little  disposed  to  like  him. 
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CLOSE  OF  VOLUME  THREE. 

Wkh  the  present  number  of  oar  “.Dollar 
Magarine”  we  close  the  third  volume  of  the 
work.  Probably  no  similar  work  was  ever  of¬ 
fered  to  the  pablic  which  in  a  year  and  a  half 
attained  to  so  large  an  edition.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  constantly  improTing  the  Magasine, 
both  in  its  content*  and  the  beaxtfcy  of*ita  typog¬ 
raphy,  using  a  much  better  quality  of  paper,  and 
otherwise  increasing  its  general  excellence.  We 
shall  continue  to  make  it  all  that  we  hare  prom¬ 
ised,  and  more,  and  thus  respond  to  the  vast 
popularity  it  has  reached.  We  hare  some  ad¬ 
mirable  stories  and  articles  preparing  for  forth¬ 
coming  numbers,  and  send  forth  with  this  oar 
hearty  good  wishes  to  the  army  of  readers  and 
subscribers  who  are  our  patrons. 

Uncle  Samuel’s  Farm. — To  giro,  says  an 
exchange,  the  English  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
our  domain,  which  they  hare  recently  talked  so 
mach  about  annihilating,  at  a  single  blow,  we 
would  state  that  the  distance  be  ween  the  cities  of 
New  Tork  and  New  Orleans  is  more  than  eqo&l 
to  that  separating  London  from  Constantinople, 
or  Paris  from  St.  Petersburg.  By  the  land  route 
between  New  Tork  and  Astoria,  the  distance  is 
equal  to  that  between  New  Tork  and  Bremen. 
By  the  water  route  the  distance  is  as  great  as  that 
between  Canton  and  London. 


The  World’s  Marine.— It  is  stated  that 
the  waters  of  the  earth  are  navigated  by  145,000 
ressels,  of  12,904,687  tons ;  of  which  the  United 
States  hare  5,500,000  tons,  Great  Britain,  5,000,- 
000  tons,  and  France  only  7)6,130  tons. 


“Concert  bt  Old  Bull!”  said  a  Yankee, 
reading  a  poster.  “  What’ll  they  git  up  next  1 
Our  old  hnU  Brindle  can  heller  Kke  sixty ;  but 
I  never  heard  of  At*  goin’  round  girin’  concerts !” 


Award. — Bossiter,  the  artist  of  New  York, 
received  a  one  thousand  franc  geld  medal  at  the 
late  Paris  Exposition. 


WASHINGTON  IN  177*. 

When  Col.  Washington  was  in  New  Yolk,  a 
1773,  it  was  boasted  at  the  table  of  the  British 
governor  that  a  regiment  just  landed  from  Eng¬ 
land  contained  among  its  officers  some  of  fas 
finest  specimens  of  martial  elegance  in  his  Kr¬ 
esty’s  service. 

“  I  wager  your  excellency  a  pair  of  g lore^" 
said  Mrs.  Morris,  an  American  lady,  “  that  I 
will  show  yon  a  handsomer  man  in  the  proces¬ 
sion  to  morrow  than  your  excellency  can  salset 
from  your  famous  regiment 

“  Done,  madam,”  replied  the  governor. 

The  morrow  came  (June  4),  and  the  proces¬ 
sion,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  king,  ad¬ 
vanced  through  Broadway,  to  the  braying  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  beat  of  drums.  As  the  troops 
defiled  before  the  governor,  he  pointed  out  to  the 
lady  several  officers,  claiming  her  admiration  far 
their  superior  persons  and  brilliant  equipments 
In  the  rear  of  the  troop  came  a  band  of  officers 
not  on  duty,  of  colonial  officers,  and  strangers  of 
distinction.  On  their  appearance,  the  attention 
of  the  governor  was  attracted  towards  a  tall  and 
martial  figure,  that  marched  with  grave  and 
measured  tread,  apparently  indifferent  to  the 
scene  around  him.  The  lady  now  archly  ob¬ 
served,  “  I  perceive  your  excellency’s  eyes  ass 
turned  towards  the  right  object.  What  say  you 
to  your  wager  now,  sir  V 

“Lost,  madam,”  replied  the  gallant  governor. 

“  When  I  laid  my  wager,  I  waa  not  aware  that 
Colonel  Washington  waa  in  New  York.” 

Cool.— At  one  of  the  California  a 

few  weeks  since,  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
two  fellows  in  the  parqnette,  and  they  fired  sev¬ 
eral  shots  at  each  other  with  revolvers.  A  lady 
who  was  in  the  boxes,  was  asked  if  she  vn  net 
frightened.  “  0,  la !  no  1”  said  she.  “  We  m 
so  used  to  having  oar  bonnets  and  ride  curls  cut 
with  bullets  that  we  don’t  mind  such  thing*” 
Such  is  the  “  werry  last  bulletin,”  as  Mr.  Weller, 
senior,  says. 

Volume  Third.— We  are  now  prepared  to 
bind  up  the  third  volume  of  our  “  Dollar 
arine,”  which  doses  with  this  number,'  In  our 
neat  and  uniform  style,  for  thirty  seres  cots. 
Bound  and  returned  in  one  week. 
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OIiPSTOBIQB. 

There  are  tome  old  stories  that  never  grow 
.stale;  they  aze  so  good  that  we  can  bear  their 
.frequent  repetition,  and  welcome  them  with  as 
hearty  a  laugh  as  when  we  first  heard  them. 
We  pity  a  person  who  cannot  laugh  at  a  good 
efid  joke — such  a  man  would  be  very  likely  to 
cat  a  good  old  friend.  We  pity  a  man  who  can 
alt  at  a  drew  without  any  relaxation  of  the  fa¬ 
cial  muscles,  while  the  down  is  performing  the 
same  pranks  and  uttering  the  same  jests  which 
delighted  hisi grandfather.  'Mr.  Hardeaetle's  sta¬ 
ple  story  was  “  Old  Grouse  in  die  gtm-room,” 
goad,  yet  often  as  it  was  repeated,  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  it  enjoyed  a  fabulous  success.  When 
he  is  marshalling  his  servants  for  the  dignified 
reception  of  his  expected  guests,  he  says :  “  If  I 
happen  to  say  a  good'thing,  or  tell  a  good  story, 
at  the  table,  yon  must  all  brat  out  a  laughing, 
aa  if  yon  made  a  part  of  the  company.”  “  Then, 
aoodl”  answers  Diggory,  "your  worship  must 
not  tell  the  story  of  ‘  Old  Grouse  in  the  gun¬ 
room  ;'  I  eaa’t  help  laughing  at  that— he !  he ! 
he ! — for  the  soul  of  am.  We  have  laughed  at 
that  these  twenty  years.  Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Who  objects  to  hearing  for  the  thousandth 
time  the  story  of  the  Irishman  riding,  who,  when 
his  horse  caught  his  hind  foot  in  the  stirrup,  dis¬ 
mounted,  saying,  “If  you're  to  get  on,  I'll  get 
off ;  for,  be  Jabers !  I  wont  ride  double !”  Or 
tiiat  other  “gintleman,”  who  sat  . in  his  saddle, 
immovable,  under  a  pelting  shower,  because  he 
was  waiting  for  it  to  clear  up.  These  genuine 
<fld  things  have  a- flavor  of  fun  that  ensures  their 
perennial  bloom. 

What  a  story  that  is  of  Sheridan's  going  out 
to  shoot  with  Mr.  Coke's  Irish  gamekeeper,  at 
Norfolk,  and  missing  every  shot,  while  his  good- 
i  natured  companion  found  a  ready  excuse  for 
every  failure.  At  the  first  shot,  all  the  birds  got 
i  away,  when  the  gamekeeper  exclaimed,  “  More 
power  to  your  honor !  Did  you  see  one  little 
fellow  drop  his  leg  as  he  went  off  ?  He'll  never 
stand  on  his  tin  toes  again.”  The  second  shot 
(  was  no  more  lncky,  but  the  consolation  this  time 
was,  “  Tare. an'  agers,  there  they  go !  But  didn't 
r  your  honor  hear  the  shot  rattle  among  them  like 
pase  agin  a  windey !  They'll  pray  never  to  see 
r  your  honor  agin  on  this  side  of  the  country.” 

Shot  3d,  (birds  all  off  again);  “Blood  an' 

!  onns !  but  they've  caught  it !”  (After  watching 
•them  awhile),  “  There’s  three  wounded  anyhow, 
for  they  had  hardly  stringth  to  fly  over  yonder 

*  hedge :  the  divil  a  wink  of  sleep  they'll  get  this 

*  blessed  night”  Shot  4th,  (a  pheasant  gets  away): 

>  “  Well,  I  never  seen  a  poor  gentleman  taken  like 

f  him;  he'll  remember  your  honor  many  a  long 


day  for  that  'The  spalpeen  is  carrying  away 
more  shot  than  would  sit  up  an  ironmonger  at 
Bkibbeiewi.1'  Shot  5th,  (a  snipe  gets  Off): 
“  Bother !  you  may  cry  crake,  my  fine  fellow ; 
you  may  take  your  keg  bill  to  the  other  world. 
Ton'll  wake  to-morrow  morning  with  a  lumbago 
in  your  soft  head.”  Boor  Sheridan  could  stand 
this  no  longer;  but  gave  Ms  countryman  a  fee 
for  his  ingenuity,  and  proceeded  on  his  heat 
alone. 

Children  like  old  stories,  oven  though  they 
don't  like  old  toys.  The  repertory  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  is  very  limited,  and  yet  no  child  is  tired  of 
homing  over  and  over  again  the  tale  of  the  ad¬ 
venturous  cow  that  “jumped  over  the  moon  f9 
of  the  “three  blind  iron  who  went  to  see  three 
cripples  run  a  race or  that  fearful  narrative  of 
fee  children  who  met  with  an  untimely  fete  4n 
consequence  of  “sliding  on  the  ice  all  of  a  Som¬ 
mer's  day.”  We,  children  of  a  larger  growth, 
should  ieara  wisdom  from  the  juveniles,  and  not 
be  ever  craving  after  literary  and  humorous  nov¬ 
elty.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ,*  we 
should  learn  to  cherish  what  Is  good,  rather  than 
crave  after  what  is  row— old  friends,  old  joins, 
old  customs. 


Plenty  <er  Coal. — Profcaror  Hitchcock,  In 
a  recent  lecture  at  Chicago  on  “Geology,”  stales 
that  coal  deposits  on  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent,  embrace  an  area  of  325,000  mike, 
and  are  capable  of  yielding  1100  cubic  imiks  of 
coal.  It  is  estimated  that  one  cubic  mile  will 
last  a  thousand  years  for  all  purposes  for  which 
it  is  likely  to  be  wanted ;  and  consequently,  we 
have  a  supply  of  fuel  in  the  earth  for  the  rout 
eleven  hundred  thousand  yean.  8q,  don't  he 
alarmed! 

A  Long  Beard. — The  longest  beard  record¬ 
ed  in  history,  was  that  of  John  Mayo,  a  painter 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Though  he  was  a 
tall  man,  it  is  said  his  beard  was  so  long  that  he 
could  tread  upon  it. 


The  Father  or  Waters. — The  total  length 
of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries,  is  fifty- 
one  thousand  miles,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
equatorial  circumference  of  the  earth ! 

Expressive.— Landor.  thought  that  a  rib  of 
Shakspeare  would  have  made  a  Milton ;  and  the 
same  portion  of  Milton  all  poets  bom  ever  since ! 

To  Housekeepers. — Painted  wood  pails  are 
more  poisonous  than  lead  pipe. 

To  cure  Felons. — Have  them  arrested. 
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MR.  MANAGER  BLUFF. 

Oar  old  friend,  Mr.  Manager  Bluff,  of  fortu¬ 
nate  memory,  has  been  dead  some  years,  and  so 
we  can  afford  to  indulge  in  a  reminiscence  or 
two  respecting  him  without  scruple.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  Dt  mortuis  nil  nisi 
Ixmum.  He  left  a  competence  to  a  remote  rela¬ 
tive  in  England ;  but  he  would  have  left  a  mil¬ 
lion  had  fortune  accorded  to  him  his  full  deserts. 
Nobody  could  manage  an  audience  better  than 
Bluff.  When  there  was  a  row  “in  front,”  in 
consequence  of  the  non-appearance  of  a  favorite 
comedian,  incapacitated  from  playing  by  inordi¬ 
nate  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  Bluff, 
and  he  alone,  could  allay  the  storm.  He  would 
appear  before  the  curtain,  dressed  in  black  from 
head  to  foot.  Profoundly  bowing  to  pit,  boxes 
and  gallery,  with  his  hat  on  his  heart,  he  would 
say,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion : 

“^Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  deplore,  as  much 

a a  you  resent,  the  absence  of  Mr. - to-night. 

Were  it  attributable  to  the  usual  cause,  the  ab¬ 
sentee  should  this  moment  be  struck  from  the 
roll  of  my  corps  dramatique.  But  should  I  be 
able  to  state  that  he  was  at  this  moment  watch¬ 
ing  by  the  sick  bed  of  an  aged  mother,  whose 
moments  in  this  world  are  numbered  (white 
handkerchief  to  the  eyes),  I  am  sure — ladies  and 
gentlemen  (broken  utterance)— that  your  ex¬ 
pressions  of  blame  would  be  changed  into  those 
of  sympathy.”  And  amidst  tremendous  ap¬ 
plause  and  cheers,  Mr.  Bluff  would  withdraw, 
and  the  performance  would  go  on,  with  a  “  stock  ” 
in  the  part  of  the  erratic  star. 

Bluff  got  up  a  piece  once  on  a  time,  called  the 
“  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.”  It  was  such  a  shock¬ 
ing  mass  of  8 tuff,  that  the  crowded  audiences, 
attracted  by  the  novelty,  hissed  heartily,  and  the 
curtain  fell  in  a  regular  row.  The  poor  “  author” 
shuddered  at  the  wings  at  the  utter  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  play.  “  You  are  a  fool,”  said  the 
oracular  Bluff.  “  Wait.”  Seizing  an  American 
flag  and  a  cutlass,  and  in  the  costume  of  a  pa¬ 
triot  soldier,  which  he  had  worn  during  the 
piece,  he  presented  himself  at  the  footlights. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  beg  to  return  you 
thanks  for  the  kind  applause  which  you  have  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  brilliant  effort  of  genius  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  this  evening, 
and  to  announce  that  it  will  be  repeated  every 
evening  of  this  week.”  Cries  of  “  no !  no !” 
hisses,  cat-calls,  yells,  burst  from  every  part  of 
the  house.  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  continued 
Bluff,  when  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  “  when 
I  tell  you  that  many  of  the  dresses  and  proper¬ 
ties  used  in  this  piece  actually  belonged  to  men 
who  fought  and  fell  at  Bunker  Hill — that  the 


dress  in  which  I  now  appear  before  you  once 
clothed  the  limbs  of  a  hero  of  the  Revolution, 
who  died  at  the  side  of  your  immortal  Warren- 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  cutlass  escaped  the  re¬ 
laxing  hand  of  a  soldier  of  the  times  that  tried 
men's  souls— that  this  very  flag  was  used  at  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans — I  know  that  your  sym¬ 
pathies  will  be  with  me  1”  Tremendous  applause 
followed  this  “  gag.”  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen,9* 
continued  the  unblushing  manager,  “I  know 
you  will  join  me  in  the  sentiment  I  am  about  to 
utter:  the  immortal  memory  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  1”  Three  times  three  cheers !  “  Ladies 
and  gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  your  verdict. 
You  embolden  me  to  announce  the  continued 
representation  of  the  *  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  !*  ” 
Thunders  of  applause  shook  the  house,  and 
the  piece  subsequently  ran  for  forty  nights. 
Wasn't  our  friend  Bluff  a  model  manager  ? 


High  Falutik. — A  western  stump  orator  In 
the  course  of  one  of  his  speeches  recently  re¬ 
marked — “  Gentleman,  if  the  Par-sy-fix  Ocean 
wor  an  inkstand,  and  the  hull  clouded  canopy 
of  heaven  and  the  level  ground  of  our  yearth  wor 
a  sheet  of  paper,  I  couldn't  begin  to  write  my 
love  of  country  onto  it.” 

Memoby. — Feinagle  tanght  a  system  of  arti¬ 
ficial  memory  —  mnemotechnics.  One  day  a 
friend  of  Feinagle'a  found  the  waiter  in  a  coffee 
room,  laughing  heartily.  On  asking  the  cause 
of  his  mirth,  the  fellow  replied,  “  I  can't  help  it, 
sir;  it's  raining  hard,  and  that  ere  memory- 
man  has  gone  and  forgotten  his  umbrella !" 


Descriptive. — Young  Bob  Battles  was  un¬ 
dertaking  to  describe  to  another  boy  the  common 
musical  instrument  called  the  “  accordion.”  He 
floundered  away  in  his  efforts,  and  finally  said, 
“Jim,  you  know  what  it  is — it's  an  educated 
bellows.” 


Xtravaoanza  Xtraobduiaby.  —  Chirfeu 
X.,  king  of  France,  was  xceedingly  xecrated  bj 
his  people.  He  was  xpatriated  for  his  xcessea, 
to  xpiate  his  xtravagance  was  xiled,  and  xpiznd 
in  xile. _ _ 

The  “  Cradle  or  Liberty.” — In  1775  Fhn- 
euil  Hall  was  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  by 
officers  of  the  British  army,  for  their  own 
amusement 


Beauty. — Among  eastern  nations  obesity  Is 
thought  to  be  the  prime  requisite  of  beauty ;  and 
the  plumpest  lady  bears  away  the  palm. 
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THE  SON  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Paris  has  been  giddy  and  reeling  with  the  effects 
of  that  popular  intoxication  produced  by  the  re¬ 
cent  dynastic  event  which  has  given  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  an  heir.  Another  child  has  been  born  into 
the  family  of  kings — bom  to  the  hope  of  one  day 
ruling  the  most  brilliant,  and,  as  recent  events 
have  demonstrated,  the  most  powerful  state  of 
modem  Europe.  Luxury  and  fortune  rock  his 
cradle,  and  he  is  the  unconscious  recipient  of 
homage  from  the  .gifted,  the  high  bom,  and  the 
fortunate.  Bat  who  shall  cast  his  horoscope? 
No  one  on  earth  can  predict  his  destiny.  He 
may  live  to  wear  the  imperial  ermine  and  purple ; 
he  may  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  exile ;  he  may  fill 
am  untimely  grave.  France  is  a  country  of  dire¬ 
ful  vicissitudes.  In  Paris  there  is  but  one  step 
between  the  throne  and  the  scaffold— bat  one 
step  between  the  plaudits  and  the  curses  of  the 
people. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  the  thunder  of  the  same 
guns  which  have  just  announced  from  the  espla¬ 
nade  of  the  invalide8  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
present  emperor,  proclaimed  the  advent  “  into 
this  breathing  world  ”  of  a  son  of  the  elder  and 
greater  Napoleon.  “  Never  was  an  earthly  mon¬ 
arch  greeted  with  a  more  affecting  demonstration 
of  a  nation’s  love  and  homage/'  The  child  was 
born  to  the  proud  title  of  King  of  Home.  What 
brilliant  hopes  gilded  his  future !  Had  any  sin¬ 
ister  voice  then  declared,  “  in  three  years  the 
great  Napoleon  will  be  forced  to  abdicate  the 
throne  of  France ;  in  four  years,  after  a  brief  re¬ 
turn  of  power,  he  would  be  languishing,  death- 
stricken,  a  hopeless  prisoner  on  a  barren  rock  in 
the  Atlantic ;  the  wife  who  had  just  crowned  his 
hopes,  separated  from  him,  content  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  petty  Italian  duchy ;  the  heir  of 
these  bright  hopes,  spoiled  of  his  kiDgly  title, 
the  doomed  victim  of  an  infamous  conspiracy, 
headed  by  his  grandfather,"  the  prophet  of  evil 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  imbecile.  Tet 
such  was  the  actual  fate  of  those  who  stood  so 
high  upon  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  greatness  and 
happiness  only  forty-five  years  ago.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  recall  these  things  on  the  present 
occasion. 

But  there  are  points  of  difference  as  well  as 
points  of  similitude  iu  the  two  events.  The 
marriage  of  Napoleon  I.  with  Marie  Louise  of 
Austria,  was  a  marriage  of  policy.  To  accom¬ 
plish  it,  he  repudiated  his  first  love— the  wife  of 
his  bosom — the  amiable  and  devoted  Josephine. 
Bitterly  was  he  punished  for  the  violation  of  his 
vows.  Austria  became  his  speedy  enemy,  and 
Marie  Louise,  who  never  loved  him,  was  false 
to  him  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  and  falser  yet 


to  his  memory.  Lome  Napoleon's  marriage 
was  an  affair  of  the  heart.  The  parvenu  was 
more  self-reliant  than  his  uncle.  He  scorned  to 
acknowledge  that  he  stood  in  need  of  strength 
from  a  royal  alliance,  and  gave  his  hand  and 
heart  to  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady,  who 
brought  him  no  political  influence  as  a  dowry. 
When  the  King  of  Rome  was  born,  England 
was  the  powerful  and  deadly  enemy  of  France, 
and  Russia  on  the  eve  of  withering  her  military 
power.  Louis  Napoleon's  son  is  bom  when 
England  is  the  humbled  and  subservient  ally  of 
France,  and  when  the  mighty  power  of  Russia 
has  succumbed  to  the  Gallic  eagle.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  he  comes  upon  the  stage  at  an 
auspicious  moment. 

The  event,  however,  is  not  one  which  we,  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  be  expected  to  re* 
gard  with  much  satisfaction.  Inasmuch  as  it 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  present  ruler  of 
France,  it  depresses  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  of 
Europe,  with  whom  we  deeply  sympathize ;  for 
Louis  Napoleon  is  the  avowed  champion  of  or¬ 
der — that  is  to  say,  of  despotism — in  Europe. 
The  prospects  of  liberty  look  darker  to  our  eyes 
than  they  did  at  the  dose  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Then  there  were  elements  of  instabil¬ 
ity  in  the  very  order  of  things  decreed  by  the 
Holy  Alliance.  The  Bourbon  lilies  were  replant¬ 
ed  in  an  uncongenial  soil,  where  they  could  not 
but  wither.  Now,  the  despot  of  France  is  up- 
held  by  the  blinded  millions  of  that  most  enig¬ 
matical  of  empires.  Liberty  is  now  no  more  in 
France,  and  its  spirit  is  crashed  out  in  Italy  and 
Germany.  The  hopes  of  Poland  and  Hungary 
are  once  more  blighted.  England,  constitutional 
England,  shorn  of  her  proud  influence,  is  but  a 
wheel  in  the  complicated  machinery  of  despot¬ 
ism,  autocracy  and  spiritual  tyranny;  and  it 
must  be  many,  many  years  before  the  volcanic 
fires  of  liberty  can  burst  the  rigid  iron  crust  that 
overlays  them. 

Foreign  Passengers. — The  total  number 
of  passengers  from  foreign  countries  who  have 
arrived  in  the  United  8tates,  since  April  80th, 
1848,  is  given  at  3,400,000. 


Crsditablb  to  American  Skill.— Engines 
are  being  built  in  New  York  for  the  Austrian 
Royal  Danubian  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

James's  Novels. — Mr.  James  has  written 
fifty-nine  books,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  are 
novels — and  the  list  is  not  yet  complete. 

Good  News  foe  the  Surgeons. — The  rail¬ 
roads  have  resumed  their  regular  trips. 
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TABLE  TALK. 

We  must  all  eat  to  lire ;  but  many  people  live 
only  to  eat — a  miserable  way  of  passing  one’s 
existence.  We  remember  somewhere  to  have 
seen  a  little  treatise,  published  somewhere  about 
the  year  1812,  in  which  the  author  asserted  that 
passions,  and  even  accomplishments,  were  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  character  on  food.  Thus,  men¬ 
tal  heaviness  was  said  to  be  produced  by  beans, 
potatoes  and  lettuce ;  brilliant  imagination  by 
the  wings  of  quails  and  partridges ;  volubility 
by  eating  larks,  and  anger  by  feeding  on  roast 
turkey.  A  diet  of  peacocks  would  produce  van¬ 
ity,  and  excessive  indulgence  in  goose  a  state 
bordering  on  idiocy.  But  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  follow  out  the  fanciful  speculations  of  this 
writer. 

We  degenerate  modems  can  never  achieve 
anything  in  the  gastronomic  line  to  what  was 
done  by  the  ancients.  Ancient  history  bristles 
with  facts  relative  to  the  profusion  of  Roman 
tables  and  the  voracity  of  Roman  eaters.  We 
read  of  Lucullus’s  three  hundred  dining-rooms, 

'  and  the  Apollo  room,  wherein  each  banquet  cost 
the  revenue  of  a  whole  province ;  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  ostrich  heads,  each  prepared  in  a  different 
"way  fbr  a  "pot-luck"  dinner  given  by  young 
Heliogabalu8  ;  of  twenty-two  courses  counted  at 
a  supper  of  the  same  emperor,  who  never  suffer¬ 
ed  the  same  plate  to  be  used  before  him,  though 
it  was  of  massive  gold ;  of  couriers,  appointed 
by  Trajan,  to  bring  to  him,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  fresh  oysters  from  Lake  Lucrinus 
(not  far  from  Rome);  of  Apicius,  who,  after  dis¬ 
covering  a  number  of  new  dishes,  killed  himself 
because  he  could  no  longer  live  so  well  on  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  which  his 
income  had  been  reduced ;  of  the  Emperor  An¬ 
toninus,  who  died  from  eating  too  much  cheese ; 
of  Claudius  Esopus,  a  Roman  actor,  who  taught 
Cicero  the  art  of  declamation,  and  gave  six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  a  bird  which  had  learned  to 
sing,  speak  and  think,  that  he  might  make  a 
fricassee  of  it.  Darius  assembled  at  dinner  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  guests,  and  sometimes  spent  a 
million  dollars  on  a  banquet.  Caligula,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  would  suffer  no  wine  on  his  table 
that  was  not  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old. 
Asinius  Celer  gave  seven  thousand  crowns  fbr  a 
barber.  When  the  Emperor  Otho  dined  with 
his  brother,  seven  thousand  sorts  of  birds  and 
two  thousand  aorts  of  fishes  were  served  up. 
Cleopatra,  when  supping  with  Mark  Antony, 

.  was  so  delighted  with  a  bird  prepared  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  way,  that  she  left  nothing  but  the  bones  ; 
and  the  Roman  general  was  so  gratified  with 
the  cook  that  he  sent  for  him  and  made  hfow  a 


present  of  a  whole  city.  In  modem  times,  Lou¬ 
is  XV.  forgave  the  Duke  de  Soubise  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Roebadi  in  consideration  of  an 
omelette,  which  the  marshal  invented. 

Shall  we  recall  some  of  the  great  eaters  of 
ancient  times  *  The  Emperor  dandies  one 
morning  called  for  his  breakfkst — not  that  he 
was  hungry,  bat  he  thought  he  could  pick  a  bone 
or  two.  Well,  a  hundred  perches  were  served 
up  with  a  hundred  becafieas.  After  eating  lea 
melons,  by  way  of  prelude,  the  emperor  swab 
lowed  everything  on  the  table,  including  thirty- 
three  dozens  of  oysters — thirty-three  pounds  of 
grapes  were  eaten  by  way  of  helping  his  diges¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  he  was  ready,  with  a  dear  head 
and  good  consdence,  to  attend  to  public  affairs. 
He  had  risen  from  the  breakfast  table  with  aa 
appetite !  The  comedian  Phagon,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  devonred  a  wild 
boar,  a  hundred  loaves,  a  sheep,  two  sucking 
pigs,  and  washed  the  whole  down  with  an  orco 
of  wine — a  measure,  the  capacity  of  which  we 
cannot  ascertain,  bat  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
consistency,  we’ll  call  it  a  hogshead.  We  might 
record  a  good  many  more  trencher  feats,  on 
classical  authority,  but  we  pause ;  for  our  read¬ 
ers  might  fancy  that  the  andent  historians  wen 
too  much  addicted  to  drawing  the  long  bow. 


Preferable. — Light  American  plows  have 
superseded  the  heavy  Scotch  plows  in  Malta. 
They  were  introduced  recently  by  the  Governor, 
Sir  Wm.  Reid,  formerly  of  Bermuda.  The 
Scotch  plow  was  too  heavy  for  the  warm  climate 
and  the  males  of  Malta. 


Tonnage  on  the  Lakes. — According  to  the 
Buffalo  Commercial,  the  tonnage  of  lake  steam¬ 
ers  now  on  the  stocks  is  17,775,  and  of  sailing 
vessels  31,183,  all  of  the  value  of  $2,720,500. 
Vessels  were  lost  last  season  whose  tonnage 
amounted  to  20,850. 


Preservative. — A  small  piece  of  linen, 
moistened  with  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  put  inte 
a  bureau  or  wardrobe  for  a  single  day,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  is  a  sufficient  preservative 
against  moths. 

Buenos  Ayres. — This  must  be  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  During  six  months  the  people 
there  have  had  two  conspirades  and  three  threaii 
of  invasion. 


Telegraphic. — The  cable  of  the  Hew  York 
and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company  will  be 
laid  by  Mr.  Canning. 
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CHINESE  TAILS. 

The  tails  worn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Cen¬ 
tral  Flowor-Land  ”  are  a  badge  of  servitude.  On 
the  subjugation  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  an  edict 
was  issued  requiring  the  whole  nation  to  shave 
the  front  of  the  head,  and  to  plait  the  residue  of 
the  hair  into  a  tail,  the  length  and  size  of  which 
is  considered  in  China  a  great  mark  of  masculine 
beauty — in  consequence  of  which  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  false  hair  are  worked  up  into  the  natural 
hair,  the  ends  being  finished  off  with  black  silk 
cord.  Their  Chinese  rebels  cut  their  hair  short, 
and  the  moment  they  make  a  recruit  to  their 
ranks  employ  the  shears  upon  him.  They  are 
thus  sure  of  their  fidelity ;  for  the  absence  of  the 
tail  is  a  proof  positive  of  rebellion.  To  the  low¬ 
er  orders  it  is  a  useful  ornament.  A  traveller 
relates  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  Chinaman 
flogging  his  pig  along  with  it ;  while,  on  another, 
the  servant  was  dusting  the  table;  and  when 
their  belligerent  propensities  are  excited — which 
is  not  often, — they  will  twist  each  other’s  tails 
round  their  hands,  pulling  with  all  their  strength, 
and  enduring  the  most  horrible  torture,  till  one 
or  the  other  cries  "  Hold,  enough !”  In  San 
Francisco,  when  the  naughty  boys  of  that  golden 
city  get  hold  of  a  party  of  unfortunate  China¬ 
men,  obfuscated  with  opium,  they  tie  all  their 
tails  together  in  a  hard  knot,  and  then  throwing 
a  bunch  of  fire  crackers  into  their  midst,  amuso 
themselves  with  their  frantic  and  impotent  strug¬ 
gles  to  get  free.  “  Pretty  wicious  that  !”  as  Mr. 
Squeers  says ;  but  boys  will  be  boys. 


Might  and  Main. — Gordon  Camming,  the 
great  lion  slayer,  was  telling  Rogers,  one  day, 
how  he  once  came,  unarmed,  upon  a  huge  lion. 
“  Thinking  to  frighten  him,  I  ran  at  him  with 
all  my  might,”  said  the  hunter.  “  Whereupon,” 
said  Rogers,  "  he  ran  away  with  all  his  manet  I 
suppose?”  u Exactly  so,”  said  Cumming.  We 
think  this  story  was  coming  it  rather  strong. 

—  «  —  ■  —  »  ■ 

Saints  fob  Russian  Soldiers. — Daring 
the  last  campaign  in  Russia,  more  than  60,000 
images  of  saints  were  sent  from  St.  Petersburgh 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 


Worth  thinking  of. — An  exchange  warns 
boys  against  gambling  with  marbles,  as  the  first 
step  in  a  downward  career  of  vice. 


Passing  away. — Seventy-one  revolutionary 
soldiers  died  during  the  past  year. 

Very  true. — Every  hour  spent  in  studying 
is  working  for  higher  wages. 


JEOLIAR  HARPS. 

How  sweet  and  suggestive  are.  the  notes  of  an 
reolian  harp,  as  the  wind  plays  over  its  strings) 
Now  it  murmurs  low  and  gentle  as  the  whispers 
of  love;  anon,  wild  and  plaintive,  it  seems  the 
complaining  voice  of  the  spirits  of  the  storm. 
In  the  year  1785,  the  Abbate  Gatoni  constructed 
at  Como  a  most  singular  seolian  harp.  He  stretch¬ 
ed  fifteen  iron  wires,  of  different  thicknesses, 
from  the  top  of  a  tower,  about  ninety  feet  in 
height,  to  his  dwelling  house,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paoee  distant  This  giant  harp,  by  its 
mysterious  sounds,  while  the  air  was  calm,  indi¬ 
cated  changes  in  the  weather.  This  was  ascrib¬ 
ed  to  electric  influence.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurred  in  a  similar  harp,  constructed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Haas,  of  Basle.  The  effect  of  the  vibration 
of  the  wires  in  each  of  the  giant  harps,  prior  to 
changes  of  the  weather,  or  during  storms,  is  said 
to  be  quite  indescribable.  The  sounds  swelling 
or  dying,  or  combining  in  the  wildest  harmonies, 
were  sometimes  heard  for  miles  around. 


School  Boy  Literature. — In  1750,  a  gal¬ 
lows  and  whipping  post  stood  near  Porter's  tav¬ 
ern,  at  Cambridge,  in  Massachusetts,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  subjoined  couplet,  intended  to  carica¬ 
ture  the  times : 

“  Cambridge  is  a  fiunous  town, 

Both  for  wit  and  knowledge ; 

Some  they  whip,  and  some  they  hang, 

And  some  they  send  to  college.” 


Earthquakes. — The  most  remarkable  earth¬ 
quakes  of  modem  times  are  those  which  destroyed 
Lima  in  1746  ;  Lisbon  in  1755,  in  which  20,000 
persons  were  killed ;  Calabria  in  17S3 ;  Caraccas 
in  1812;  Aleppo  in  1822 ;  Guatemala  in  1830; 
and  San  Salvador  within  the  last  year. 


Goiw*  up. — Dr.  Boot,  of  St.  Louis,  has  sold 
a  piece  of  property  at  St  Paul,  Minnesota,  for 
$24,875,  which  a  few  years  ago  cost  him  only 
$600t  "Now  by  St  Paul.!  the  work  goes 
bravely  on*” 

Horrible. — One  thousand  barrels  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  bottles  of  pa¬ 
tent  medicines  are  manufactured  annually  by 
two  establishments  in  Providence,  R.  L 


Col.  Bragg. — This  gallant  officer,  who  used 
to  give  away  " grape,”  is  now  "in  the  sugar 
line,”  on  a  plantation  at  Lafourche. 


Religious  Liberty. — Nearly  all  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Spain— once  die  most  bigoted  country 
in  Europe— now  go  in  for  religious  liberty. 
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Jowqjit  JUtarcUang. 

Large  discoveries  of  tin  ore  have  been  made 
in  Australia. 

The  Protestants  of  Prance  have  nearly  1000 
ministers  and  1600  places  of  worship. 

The  plagne  has  broken  out  in  Nankin,  China, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have 
died. 

The  famous  porcllain  manufactory  at  Sevres, 
France,  is  to  be  forthwith  transformed  into  bar¬ 
racks.  Such  is  progress. 

A  railroad  is  just  completed  between  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  Cairo,  which  will  vastly  increase  the 
facilities  of  communication  with  India. 

Sir  Hyde  Parker,  commander  of  the  English 
naval  forces  in  the  East  Indies,  died  at  Devon- 
port  on  riie  21  st  of  March. 

Napoleon  determines  to  send  an  extensive  ex¬ 
pedition  of  colonisation  to  Madagascar.  Eng¬ 
land  does  not  oppose  it. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  powerful  force  being 
sent  into  Africa  to  complete  the  entire  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  native  tribes. 

Among  rumors  prevalent  one,  is,  that  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Russia  and  Austria  have  respectively 
promised  to  visit  Paris  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace. 

The  Armenians  and  Greeks  have  protested 
against  the  late  toleration  and  reform  decree  of 
the  Sultan.  The  Greek  petition  is  especially  di¬ 
rected  against  the  articles  relating  to  the  clergy. 

Among  other  notable  arrivals  announced  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris,  is  that  of  a  live 
alligator,  six  feet  long,  from  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Accounts  from  Manilla  state  that  bands  of 
brigands  were  scorning  the  country,  and  spread¬ 
ing  incendiary  proclamations  against  the  Span¬ 
ish  government. 

An  Englishman,  named  Hand,  has  patented  a 
process  for  preserving  animal  food  any  length  of 
time,  without  sugar  or  salt,  exclusion  from  air, 
or  any  of  the  common  modes  of  preservation. 

A  venerable  missionary,  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  who 
landed  at  Tahid  in  1801,  died  at  his  work  at 
Papora,  recently,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He 
has  spent  fifty -four  years  of  missionary  labor  in 
Polynesia. 

Cornelius,  the  German  artist,  has  completed  a 
picture,  “  The  Last  Judgment/1  the  total  height 
of  which  is  96  feet,  and  that  of  the  principal 
figures  17  feet.  The  artist  is  said  to  have  treat¬ 
ed  the  subject  with  great  skill,  and  has  introduced 
128  figures  in  every  possible  variety  of  grouping. 

The  several  missions  in  Western  Africa  are 
said  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  also  a  special  religious 
awakening  in  Liberia.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
confined  to  one  denomination,  but  extends  to  all 
denominations  of  Christians. 

The  Sardinian  troops  in  the  Crimea,  both  com¬ 
mon  soldiers  and  officers,  show  a  great  zeal  to 
procure  and  read  the  Bible.  More  than  tour 
thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them.  The  chaplain  of  the  army 
himself  called  for  a  Bible,  and  said  he  would  not 
oppose  such  a  work. 


New  Testaments,  in  the  Turkish  language,  are 
allowed  to  circulate  in  Turkey. 

Rat  skins  have  become  scarce  in  Paris — and  of 
course  kid  gloves  are  higher. 

An  American  hotel  is  to  be  established  In 
London,  with  a  capital  of  over  $4,000,000. 

In  Southern  Russia,  100,000  persons  have  died 
of  typhus  fever. 

It  is  stated  that  the  conscription  in  France  for 
the  next  year  will  amount  to  140,000  men. 

The  annual  consumption  of  eggs  in  Paris  alone 
is  175,000,000,  of  the  value  of  7,724,256  francs. 

The  revenue  of  England  increased  eight  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  in  1855  over  1854,  and  France  four 
millions. 

The  Joint  British,  French  and  Sardinian  Sub¬ 
marine  Telegraph  line,  when  completed,  will  bo 
12,000  miles  long. 

King  Oscar,  it  is  said,  intends  to  lay  claim  be¬ 
fore  the  Paris  Congress,  to  the  Aland  Isles,  as 
belonging  of  right  to  Sweden. 

At  a  book  sale  in  Paris  a  short  time  ago,  a  cu¬ 
rious  edition  of  Voltaire,  containing  not  less  than 
12,860  illustrations,  was  sold  for  $1115. 

Ali  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  is  said 
to  express  openly  his  sympathy  with  the  cause 
of  the  Poles  and  Hungarians. 

Six  thousand  French  have  embarked  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  for  the  Crimea,  probably  to  supply  sick 
vacancies. 

We  obtain  from  the  foreign  papers  the  highly 
important  and  astonishing  intelligence,  that  upon 
die  table  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  there 
were  six  inkstands,  two  for  each  ambassador. 

The  mullen,  that  very  useful  weed  with  a  tall 
and  elegant  flower  stalk,  which  roots  itself  at 
ease  along  the  highways  of  New  England,  and 
which  we  strive  to  eradicate,  is  cultivated  in  Old 
England  as  the  “  American  velvet  plant/1 

The  government  of  France,  and  of  some  other 
continental  States,  have  so  successfully  bred 
fishes  that  their  artificial  propagation  has  ceased 
to  be  an  experiment ;  and  all  the  streams  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  replenished  with 
salmon.  . 

Of  the  606  convicts  in  the  Ohio  Penitentiary, 
there  are — Second  convictions,  58 ;  third,  9  ; 
fourth,  3 ;  fifth,  1.  423  are  intemperate  ;  61  are 
married ;  50  are  blacks  or  mnlattoes  >  26  are 
over  fifty  yean  of  age ;  244  cannot  read  or  write  ; 
and  400,  or  nearly  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  have  no  trades ! 

The  London  Times,  in  an  editorial,  speaks  of 
"our  allies1  unwise  and  undignified  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  peace/'  and  conceives  that  the 
British  will  be  discontented  with  the  terms  of 
peace,  the  only  results  to  England  being  her  vic¬ 
tories,  and  the  consciousness  of  undiminished 
resources. 

Captain  Davison,  of  England,  has  patented 
the  application  to  cannon  of  a  telescope  sight 
and  cross-wires,  or  micrometer,  so  that  by  means 
of  them  and  a  collimater,  the  piece  of  -  ordnance 
mav  be  brought  to  its  proper  position  by  day  or 
nignt,  after  every  discharge,  without  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  object  aimed  at,  after  the  proper 
range  and  aim  have  been  first  obtained. 
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Recorb  of  tfje  ®hneo. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  voluntary  desertion  of  two 
years  entitles  a  wife  to  obtain  a  divorce. 

The  Texas  Legislature  hare  ghren  the  widow 
oif  David  Crocket  a  league  of  land. 

Rogers's  receipt  for  long  life  was,  “  temperance, 
tiie  flesh  brush,  and  don't  feet." 

A  correspondent  of  the  “  Country  Gentleman  " 
has  seen  an  egg  with  two  others  inside. 

A  public  school  teacher  in  New  York  recently 
nk  ea  for  books  for  “  an  ingigent  pupil." 

A  young  lady  advised  to  take  exercise,  lately 
jumped  at  an  offer. 

The  Chinese  call  law  losing  a  cow  for  the  sake 
oif  a  cat.  Quite  expressive  idea,  that ! 

The  message  of  the  governor  of  New  Jersey 
in  1713  was  three  lines  long.  A  model. 

Boots  used  to  be  made  of  brass  and  iron.  Re¬ 
markably  nice  for  tender  feet. 

Lyell,  the  geologist,  says  it  must  have  taken 
67,000  years  to  form  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

Frankenstein,  of  Cincinnati,  has  made  a  noble 
tftatue  of  a  kneeling  child. 

Property  to  the  amount  of  $2,028,900  was 
rank  in  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1855. 

The  story  that  Louis  Napoleon  led  a  dissolute 
life  in  Near  York  in  1837,  is  flatly  contradicted 
In  the  Courier  dee  Etats  Unis. 

The  mammoth  safe,  made  for  the  New  York 
Park  Bank,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
The  weight  is  ten  tons,  and  the  cost  was  $2500. 

The  Spaniards  say,  "At  eighteen  marry  your 
daughter  to  her  superior,  at  twenty  to  her  equal, 
at  thirty  to  anybody  who  will  have  her." 

The  members  of  churches  in  connection  with 
tiie  denomination  distinctively  known  as  “  Chris¬ 
tians,"  in  this  country,  is  864 ;  value  of  church 
property,  $864,056 ;  number  of  seats,  304,630. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Nevhi,  of  Boston,  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  have  purchased  12,000  acres  of  land 
'  in  Iowa,  on  which  they  propose  to  colonize  100 
families,  mostly  from  New  Hampshire  and  Maine. 

The  population  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  the  sev¬ 
en  or  eight  boroughs  which  surround  it,  is  set 
down  at  the  present  time  at  122,620,  being  an 
Increase  of  fmyflve  per  cent,  in  less  than  six 
years. 

The  cost  of  publishing  Lieut.  Wilkes's  book, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Antarctic  Exploring  Ex¬ 
pedition,  has  already  amounted  to  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  dollars  l  8o  says  Mr.  Clayton  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

James  G.  Shute,  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  whom  the 
Boston  Traveller  calls  an  “  amateur  zoologist," 
has  kept  a  tortoise  two  years  and  six  months 
without  food.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment — 
to  the  “  amateur,"  but  how  would  he  nke  to  have 
It  tried  upon  himself  1 

A  lawyer  recently  attempted  to  palm  himself 
off  as  Rufus  Choate  in  a  neighboring  town.  At 
the  suggestion  of  a  printer,  who  was  present,  the 
“  writing  test "  was  applied  to  him.  He  wrote  a 
legible  sentence,  and  was  promptly  kicked  out  of 
the  company. 


A  man  who  is  opposed  to  capital  punishment 
lately  refused  to  hang  a  gate. 

It  is  said  that  thirty  slavers  are  annually  fitted 
out  in  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  “  Sons  of  New  Hampshire,"  living  in  Bos* 
ton,  propose  to  celebrate  at  home  next  fell. 

In  California,  one  circular  saw  lately  sawed 
7500  feet  of  boards  in  two  hours. 

An  anonymous  defrauder  of  the  revenue  lately 
restored  $800  to  our  collector. 

The  rose  of  Florida,  the  most  beautiful  of 
flowers,  emits  no  fragrance. 

Forty-eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  are  converted  Hebrews. 

An  international  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Buffalo 
in  September  next. 

St.  Simonton,  C.  G.  H.,  is  *  great  resort  for 
turtles.  What  a  place  for  aldermen  1 

A  priest  in  Paris  has  been  preaching  against 
the  extravagance  of  ladies  in  dress. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  men,  women  and  Chinese. 

The  Adriatic  (Collins  steamer)  is  larger  than 
the  Persia  of  Cunard's  line. 

The  Norwegian  population  of  Dane  county, 
Wisconsin,  amounts  to  6628  persons. 

The  Indian  title  to  Manhattan  Island  (New 
York  city)  was  bought  for  twenty-four  dollars. 

Professor  Liebig  has  been  offered  five  thousand 
dollars  to  come  to  this  country  and  lecture. 

There  are  eleven  railroads  in  Wisconsin,  the 
length  of  which  when  completed  will  be  695 
miles ;  432  miles  are  now  finished. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  build  a  Fe¬ 
male  Seminary  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
college  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  citizens  of  Lowell  propose  placing  a  chime 
of  eleven  bells  upon  St.  Anne's  Church,  at  a 
cost  of  $4000. 

Galveston,  Texas,  has  6000  population ;  San 
Antonio,  7000;  Houston,  6000;  Brownsville, 
5000. 

The  Delaware  River  is  to  be  bridged  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  structure  is  to  be  finished 
by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  California  Farmer  expresses  the  opinion 
that  hereafter  coffee  will  be  grown  in  that  State 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  also  for  exporta¬ 
tion. 

Benjamin  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Troy,  New  York, 
offers  to  give  six  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  in 
that  city  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  pa¬ 
tients  afflicted  with  infections  diseases. 

A  strong-minded  woman  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
has  her  own  maiden  name  engraved  upon  the 
street  door-plate.  Her  husband,  she  says,  lives 
with  her — not  herself  with  her  husband.  A  dis¬ 
tinction  with  a  difference. 

The  National  Bank  of  New  York,  of  whom 
the  late  Albert  Gallatin  was  the  founder,  and  his 
son,  James  Gallatin,  the  president,  will  re-organ- 
ize  in  July  under  the  General  Banking  Law, 
with  an  enlarged  capital — $1,500,000  instead  of 
$750,000. 
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Why  is  G  like  the  sun?  Because  it  is  the 
centre  of  light. 

What  utility  is  there  in  killing  hogs,  If  they 
are  cured  directly  afterwards  ? 

“I'll  give  you  a  poke  in  the  eye,"  as  the  thread 
said  to  me  needle. 

When  tired,  and  your  patience  is  worn  com¬ 
pletely  threadbare,  then — “  dam  ”  it. 

Why  is  the  Boston  almshouse  like  Nahant 
rocks  ?  Because  there  is  a  surge- on  there. 

Why  is  a  joiner  less  handsome  than  his  wife? 
Because  he  is  a  deal-planer. 

The  man  who  lately  received  a  “lock  of  hair" 
is  on  the  lookout  for  a  key  to  it. 

What  utility  is  there  in  killing  hogs,  if  they 
are  cured  directly  afterwards  ? 

The  editor  of  the  Young  America  has  a  fero¬ 
cious  poodle,  which  he  backs  to  lick  any  plate  in 
the  neighborhood. 

“  Have  you  read  my  last  speech  ?"  said  a  prosy 
M.  C.  to  a  friend.  “  I  hope  so,"  was  the  satis¬ 
factory  reply. 

A  sign  in  Ann  Street,  Boston,  reads,  “  Lodg¬ 
ers  taken  in”  We  guess  there  is  no  deception 
about  that  “  shingle. 

A  young  lady  being  asked  by  a  boring  politi¬ 
cian  which  party  she  was  in  favor  of,  replied  that 
she  preferred  a  wedding  party. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  when  a  preacher  tries  to  drive 
his  logic  by  thumping  the  desk  violently  with 
his  clenched  hand.  His  arguments  are  so-^fe  ical. 

A  New  York  mathematician  says,  if  the  chalk 
mines  of  England  should  ever  become  exhaust¬ 
ed,  the  price  of  Orange  county  milk  would  ad¬ 
vance  to  twenty  cents  a  quart. 

An  editor  in  Arkansas  was  lately  shot  in  an 
affray.  Luckily,  the  ball  came  against  a  bundle 
of  unpaid  accounts  in  his  pocket.  Gunpowder 
could  not  get  through  that ! 

What  is  the  sovereign  difference  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  Austria  ?  Why,  in  Russia  the  emperor 
is  pope,  and  in  Austria  the  pope  is  emperor,  as 
verified  by  the  concordat. 

Gentleman  from  the  interior,  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  daguerrean  art:  “Look  a' 
here,  mister,  couldn't  ye  just  throw  in  a  pair  of 
moustaches?  I’m  going  to  raise  some  in  the 
fall." 

A  manager  was  recently  solicited  to  make  his 
seats  more  comfortable.  “  People  sleep  half  the 
time  now  during  a  performance ;  it  wont  do  to 
them  more  easy,  or  they  would  sleep  all 
the  time." 

A  learned  yonng  lady  one  evening,  lately,  as¬ 
tonished  the  company  by  asking  for  the  loan  of  a 
“  diminutive,  argenteous,  truncated  cone,  convex 
on  its  summit,  and  semiperforated  with  symme¬ 
trical  indentations !"  She  wanted  a  thimble. 

The  Chinese  people  make  out  pretty  long 
pedigrees.  In  a  history  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
we  find  this  passage :  “  About  this  rime  the  world 
was  created."  An  engraving  is  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  fact,  representing  a  mandarin  in 
the  clouds,  looking  on  through  a  spy-glass. 


Why  are  kind  mothers  like  novel  writers? 
Because  they  indulge  in  fancy. 

What  is  that  which  if  you  take  the  whole 
away,  there  will  be  some  left?  Wholesome. 

“  There  is  more  parade  than  potatoes,"  as  the 
Irishman  said  of  too  dinner  table  at  a  fashion¬ 
able  hotel. 

Why  does  a  shoemaker,  when  he  has  filled  as 
order  for  you,  earn  a  title  ?  Because  he's  Major 
(made  your)  boots. 

We  once  heard  of  a  dog  who  had  a  whistle 
which  grew  on  the  end  of  hie  tail.  He  alwaji 
called  himself  when  wanted. 

An  eminent  artist  is  about  getting  up  a  “pan¬ 
orama  of  a  law  suit."  It  opens  in  the  year  1, 
and  closes  with  doomsday. 

A  rather  credulous  individual,  on  being  told 
that  he  should  not  believe  more  than  half  he 
heard,  asked,  “  Which  half  shall  I  credit?" 

Never  purchase  friends  by  gifts,  for  if  you 
cease  to  give  they  will  cease  to  love.  Some  call 
them  “  small  potato  friends." 

“  Mr.  Smith,  the  hogs  are  getting  into  your 
cornfield?"  “Never  mind,  Billy,  I'm  sleepy ; 
com  wont  hurt  'em.” 

A  Western  paper  advertises  thus  :  “Rm* 
Away— A  hired  man  named  John;  his  now 
turned  up  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  had  on 
a  pair  of  corduroy  pants  much  worn." 

A  woman  is  a  great  deal  like  a  piece  of  ivy — 
the  more  you  are  ruined,  the  closer  she  clings  to 
you.  A  wife's  love  don't  begin  to  show  itself 
till  the  sheriff  is  after  you. 

The  French  government  gives  every  soldier 
who  has  lost  a  limb  an  artificial  arm  or  lee  of  the 
best  construction.  This  is  truly  giving  cams  to  a 
“  deserving  object.” 

A  pragmatical  young  fellow,  sitting  at  a  table 
over  against  the  learned  John  Soott,  asked  him 
what  difference  there  was  between  Scott  and  sot. 
Just  the  breadth  of  the  table ,  answered  the  other. 

Paddy  said  that  the  best  friend  he  bad  in  the 
world  when  he  came  over  to  Liverpool,  was  an 
“  Irish  thirteen,"  (a  shilling).  Poor  Paddy  was 
about  right. 

A  fellow  in  Albany  is  going  to  have  his  life 
insured,  so  that  whan  be  dies  he  can  have  some¬ 
thing  to  live  on,  and  not  be  dependent  on  the 
cold  charities  of  the  world,  as  he  once  was. 

An  old  lady  in  Vermont  was  asked  by  a  young 
clergyman  to  what  denomination  she  belonged? 

“  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  “  and  don't  care  any¬ 
thing  about  yer  'nominations;  for  my  part,  I 
hold  on  to  the  good  old  meetin'  house." 

In  Tristram  Shandy,  the  enthusiastic  Corporal 
Trim,  in  giving  his  account  of  the  beautaftd 
Beguine,  who  attended  him  daring  a  fever,  ana4 
relating  the  dreams  which  disturbed  his  slum¬ 
bers,  says  :  “  I  was  aU  night  long  cutting  tbe- 
world  in  two,  giving  her  half." 

During  a  trial  that  occurred  in  the  poDee 
court  the  other  day,  a  constable  testifying  with 
regard  to  a  lady,  said — “I  know  nothing  of  her 
but  what  I  hear  the  neighbors  say;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  what  women  say  of  ene  another  is  not 
worthy  of  belief."  His  opinion !  Where  are  the 
strong-minded  and  the  cowhides  ? 
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